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THE VICTIM 

Bv RABIM>UANATII TAGORE 

You seemud from afar 

titanic in your mysterious majesty of terror. 

With palpitating heart I stood before your presence. 

Your knitted brows boded ill 

and sudden came down the blow with a growl and a crash. 
My bones cracked. 

With bowed head I waited for the final fury to come. 

If came. 

And I wondered, could this be all of the menace ? 

With your weapon held high in suspense 
You looked mightily big. 

To strike me you came down 

to where I crouched low on the ground. 

You suddenly became small and I stood up. 

From thence there was only pain for me 
but no fear, 

•Great you are as death itself, 

but your victim is greater than death. 


Date, .5^0 . 




“REBEL INDIA” 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


EBEL India’’* is an eminently honest 
book which can only be written 
by a type of Englishman with 
whom we are least familiar in 
India. 1 cannot doubt th^at there must 

be a number of such men among those who 
have made it their task to rule this country 
or are employed here in various other 
capacities. I only wish, for the sake of 
their own nation, that such individuals could 
be clearly discerned by us through the 
un-huinan atmosphere which densely envelops 
them, blurring their features into a herd 
uniformity. 

During ray last visit in England I was 
assured by a responsible member of Parlia- 
ment that the Englishman may bo wanting in 
imagination, but it should never be doubted 
that h(s is honest. I am sure ho was right, 
but it is necessary, specially in the present 
moment, that this fact should be completely 
evident to us who can hardly have opportunity 
of studying this people in their natural 
environment. It is needless to say that the 
quality oE honesty undergoes its hardest trial 
where self-interest is concerned, not merely 
that of an individual but of one’s own nation. 
The tremendous pressure of expediency in 
the cause of nationalism too often elfects 
deviation of character from the moral orbit 
which an honourable man follows in all other 
calls of life even at the risk of hurt and 
losh. 

Generally speaking, the background of 
an Englishman’s activities in India in his 
pursuit of personal gain or administration of 
the country, intimately represents his national 
self-interest, which very often does not 
coincide with the vital interest of the land of 
his exile. Lacking most other incentives and 
outlets for his energy in the direction of a 

* Kkbbl India : by Henry Noel Braiisford. 
London Leonard Btein mith Victor Gollancz Co., Ltd. 
1931. 2 $. 6d. 


great social life, multitudinous in> its ideals 
and claims, he intensely cultivates an 
imperialistic worldliness which can never be 
honest and just in its relation to those whom • 
it must exploit for its maintenance. Every 
individual Englishman in India, be he a. 
planter, station master, shop assistant, dentist 
or hotel keeper, head clerk of a merchant 
office, whatever may be his character, culture 
and capacity, cannot help being strongly 
obsessed by a sense oE almost personal owner- 
ship with regard to India. As an Englishman 
he meets everywhere in this country with 
special concession and consideration to which 
he is not accustomed among his own people 
and which he can never naturally claim for 
any uncommon gift of his own. Everything 
in India every moment encourages in him a 
dangerously exaggerated consciousness of 
superiority and of political overlordship- 
merely owing to the accident of his birth. 
No wonder that it completely damages the 
mind and character of the average man who* 
belongs to the vast majority of the mediocre. 
It was in 1878 that I first came to England, 
and I remember how I was often told by my 
English friends that the retired Anglo-Indians 
as a rule were intolerable. Evidently in 
those days the normal type of Englishman 
was fundamentally different from those who 
had eaten India’s salt for any length of time. 
But in the meanwhile India has been taking 
her revenge and gradually saturating the 
atmosphere of English character with the 
noxious exhalations that rise from unresisting 
humiliation of humanity. 

And therefore what surprises me in this 
book is the perfect honesty of the author in 
his description and discussion of things he 
has noticed during his tour in India, the 
unpleasant sights and happenings that were 
not creditable to his own people. 

The unnatural relation of the race of the 
rulers to that of the ruled, representing 
the subjection of an entire country made 
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profitable to an entire nation living aloof 
across an enormous distance^ must kill moral 
probity because it kills human sympathy. 

Very few individuals can be expected to 
I'osjst the moral contamination which such 
imperialistic parasitism must engender and 
nowhere is the tragedy of fine minds succuin- 
ing to the insidious poison of racial arro- 
gance made more evident than amongst the 
Englishman in India whose self-lowered 
prestige must at all costs be preserved by 
military power. One waits in vain therefore 
for a voice of protest from this privileged 
community against the uns^ympathctic treat- 
ment that is being meted out in their name 
and with their cognizance to a people whom 


they know to be defenceless and whose most 
pitifully human claims must needs be 
ignored by the impersonal spirit of law 
and order. Moral integrity with regard to 
its liaplesB victims is an uniiessary item in 
the make up of a commercial policy whose 
ambition is to reap dividends with the 
maximum of speed and comfort. 

'Ttebel India,” T repeat, is an honest book* 
Reading it I feel cncourraged to hope that 
individual Englishman in our land will 
emulate his attitude of sober judgment and, 
no matter how inconvenient it may bo to 
do so, dare faec' facts as they really are 
today in India. 

SantinikctaTi. 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NACiENDRANATII Gri’TA 
Thk Pomis)s 


[While a programme of sports v^as in progress and 
the Lady Toma, the Damato's daughter, was having 
a joy ride in the aeroplane with Sahir, the writer of 
the story, she coaxed out the truth from him as 
regards their being visitants from another planet and 
afterwards declared that she was in love with him. 
Fearing the consequences of sucli a complication 
Bahir disclosed the matter to Maruchi, and the next 
day the party flew to a mountain where they set 
up a powerful wireless installation and communicated 
with the earth. Without returning to Ripri the party 
wont on to the forest region to discover the savages 
of whom they had heard.] 

XVI 

When th(' forest was sighted Maruchi dii*eeted 
Nabor to fly over it at a low' altitude so tliat 
we might form an idea of the nature and extent 
of the forest. We found the forest covered 
several hundred square miles. At some places 
it was so dense that could see nothing but 
the tree-tops so close together that the ground 
underneath was invisible. At other places there 
were large clearings with narrow rivulets flowing 
through them. AVe saw herds t)f wild animals 
at graze, but as we were flying in silence they 
were not disturbed. We saw no ■ signs of the 
Pompos of whom we had been told, but as wo 
knew nothing about their habits wo concluded 
that they might be lurking in^ the depths of the 
forest and h.ad their own time for appearing 


ill the clearings. We had to choose a spot for 
alighting. We could do so either in one of the 
open spaces in the forest itself or outside near 
the border of the forest. The latter was the 
•^ufer course for in case we w’cre attacked we 
would be able to sec the savages coming and 
take such precautions as miglit be necessary. 
Inside the forest we might be suddenly hemmed 
in on all sides and might find it difficult to 
extricate ourselves from a dangerous situation. 
On ths other hand, Maruchi was of opinion that 
w’c were unlikely to meet any of the Pompos 
near the cnlge of the forest for they must be 
dwelling in the interior where there was abundant 
game. Whatever the risk we wouhl have to 
alight in one of the clearings. 

Nabor selected one of the largest open spaces 
in the heart of the forest. There was a stream 
of clear water at one end and from that side 
the clearing could only be reaclu'd by wading 
through the stream. came clown in perfect 

silence near the middle of the clearing so that 
there were some hundred yards of open ground 
between the machine and the surrounding forest 
and we could not be attacked unawares from 
any direction. Wc were ? \l armetl with the 
weapons with which we could send off* the enemy 
into temporary insensibility at a distance. We 
carried no lethal weapons and *bad no thought 
of taking life. It was understood that Nabor 
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wouM n^iniiin ut hin post with tlie eng’ines ^oin^ 
so thiit W(* mifj^ht leave the ^rround at an 
instant's notice if menaceil by any tynive danprer 
with which wo were unable to co])e. Before 
lejiyingr the machine Miiruchi took out the tube, 
which ivas in reality a kind of altiscopo with 
the adfli'd X-ray property' of enabling: one to 
see throug:1i solid objects, and looked throiigrh 
it in all direeh'ons. As he slowly turned the 
g:lus< round he suddenly stopped and cried out, 
‘By Jove! I have prol them!’ After n minute or 
two he handcMl me the tube and asked me to 
have a look. Peering: through the instrument I 
saw probably at a distance of half a mile in 
the forest a group of about twenty creatures 
sriuatting round the roots of trees and leisurely 
eating sojne nuts or other fruit. They were in 
a state of nature and they belongefl to both 
sexes. There could be no doubt that these w(Te 
the I^oini)os. T saw at once that they belonged 
to a species w(' had luivcr seen before. They 
were certainly not apes and they were not like 
an 5 " of the human beings we hail .‘'oen on thi.s 
planet. It was difficult to form a definite opinion 
without seeing them on their feet, but they 
appearoil to l)e of a fair size, averaging between 
five feet and five and a half in height. The 
head was of a peculiar shape resembling that of 
a human being and covered with dark, long 
hair. The forehead w'a.s low and the features 
were not at all repulsive, the i^yes being large 
and bright. The ears wore rathiT large, but the 
mouth and the lips were well shaj)ed. The nose 
was straight but rather small and the face was 
not hairy. There was no hirsute growth on the 
lijjs and chins of the males. The arms were 
somewhat longer than human arms but not so 
long as those of an orang-outang. The hands 
and feet seemed to be well proportioned, the 
Goniplexioii slightly yellow’ and the grow'tb of 
hair on the boily very thin. As I looked at 
them I thought of the Missing Link of which 
our W’orld had h(»ard so much in the days of 
the past. The instrument was ]i:issed round and 
every • ae ol us liad a look jU the Ponij)os 
who .seemed to be at thi'ir ea.se and w’ere un- 
aw^are of our presence. AVe caul itju sly alighted 
from the machine, Nabor alone beijia left behind 
and keeiiiiig a sharp look out according to 
instructions. C-oiniiig to the entrance of the. 
forest we held a brief consultation. We could 
scaicely expect, to take the Pomjios by surprise. 
They would either attack us or bolt into the 
fore.st in w'hicli i‘ase w’t* iimld mwer liojie to 
catch them or see them again. If we could licad 
them <>fl’ so as to coinpid them to com'’ out in 
the open we might i-ensonably expect to i^ot hold 
of some of them and extiiniiie them at close 
quarters. 

Looking again through tin* instrument Mariichi 
saw that the Pompos had got up and wxto 
moving lie.surely in the direction where W’c were 
.standing. They w’ere w'alking with an awkward 


gait while their eyes were peering keenly iw 
every direction. Maruchi loci ns silently in 
Indian file by a somewhat circuitous routes 
behind the Pompos, who had by this time 
reached the fringe of the forest nearing the 
opening. We were about fifty yard.s to the rear 
of them moving slowdy forward and alwavs 
keeping l>ehind trt*es so that we might not be 
seen. Arrived at the mouth of the clearing tlie 
party of Pompos halted and as .soon as they 
saw the flying machine they set up a strange 
and shrill ululation. They made as if to run 
back into the forest but as the machine lay^ 
perfectly still and showed no signs of life, and' 
Nabor remained invisible, the l^ompos stood their 
ground, and their curiosity getting the better of 
the first feeling of alarm they proceeiled carefully 
to approach the airship. The men were armed 
with short spears and had bows and quivers nf 
arrows slung on their backs. We came up to 
the last belt of trees nearing the clearing but 
did not yet show’ ourselves as wo W’antod to see 
what action w'as taken by Nabor. The situation 
wa.-^ not free from anxiety as the savages think- 
ing the machine to be a nionstroua bird or 
animal might throw’ their .‘^pears at it and do 
some serious damage to our airshii>. In fact, as 
they approacheil the machine they began poi.'-'ing 
their spears in their hand's But Nabor wais 
ready for lht*in and as soon as he saw them 
gripping and halaneing their sj>ears he blew a 
loud and long blast on his pow’erful sirens. The 
effect was instantaneous. Several ot the Poinpo.s,. 
including the females, shrieked out in an agony 
of terror and fell flat on tlieir faces. The next 
moment they jumped up and the whole bunch 
fled for safety to the forest. As they ran helU*r- 
skelter in our direction we showed ourselves. 
The Pompos were thus caught between two fire.s. 
and swerved in another din*ction, and as th(*y 

(lid so they threw their spcjirs ut us. But we 

were out of range and the Pomiios were far loo 
frightened to take effective aim. As lh(*y were 
turning wc let off our guns containing gas 

J iellet®. Tlu*so exploded (juite close to the 
'onipos but us they w’ere running at great speed 
th<» majority of thcmi escaped except two who 
fell down uneonscious. AVe promUy went over 
to them, hound them and carried them to the 
flying machine. As the Pompos w’ho had escaped 
were certain to come back with rcinfor(‘.emeiit< 
Maruidii ordered Nabor to get out of the forest. 

AVe left the forest with our unconscious 

ca]>tives and descended again in a large, open 

plain about fifty miles from the borders of the 
forest. Maruchi and we carefully oxainiiK'd the 
two Pompos we had captured. Both were young, 
one was a male and the other a female. Botli 
of th(*m were well built W’itli firm and shapely 
limbs and features w’hicb \vore bv no means 
repulsive. They had sleek and silky hair, the 
woman’s being longer than the man's and they 
looked clean. There was a fine, downy growth 
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on the back an<l chest of the man, but he whs 
not very hairy and his face WiH almost as 
smooth as the woman's. The ImncU were almost 
human, but the diffit^ were rather thin and long 
suggesting their usefulness for climbing trees. 
The arms were long, reaching down almost to 

the knees. The feet were flat, narrow and long 

with the great toes bent inwards, which accouiitecl 
for the awkwanlness in walking. Tlieae peculiari- 
ties were less mark(*d in the female and tlie 

outlines of her body Nvere soft and gentle. We 

could not say how specialists in biology wouhl 
have classified them but to us they appeared 
to be human with certain traits of the anthro- 
pohls. Maruchi (juickly took snaii^Iiot- of them 
as he was not sure whether he ^^ould h<* able 
to j)hotograph tIuMn when th(\v were awake. 

Presently they came round. It was the 
woman who first t»pened lier eyes, which gradual- 
ly widencti in terror as she saw us standing 
around, and slu* began trembling violently and 
uttering low cries -of oxcescivc fright W(‘ all 
gesfcK'-ulated to assure her that she was in no 
jianger. Maruchi stooja'd down and patlecl her 
tied hands in token of goodwill. She shrank at 
the first touch and looked at Maruchi ’s hand to 
se<^ whether he had any weai)on. It was evident 
that she feared iniinediiit(* death at our hamU, 
but as sh<‘ noted the friendly look in our eyas 
and the kindly expression of Maruchi slu‘ 

submittt'd to be soothed and lay still wdth her 

eves looking at oaeh one of us in turn and 
finally rc-sting on Maruchi’s in a jnutc and 

piteous appeal. 

We were so occupied with the woman that 
we (lid not notice that the man also had 
rec’overod consciousness and was staring at us 

in dumb 1(Tr<)r. lie turned his head and saw 
the woman lying a few feet .away from him and 
Maruchi beiidijiir over Ih'I’. He must have berm 
firmly convinced that Maruchi >vaa alK)ut to slit 
her throat and lii^* turn would come next^ and 
he yelled out in an agoiiN of terror. I promptly 
went over to his side and followed Marnchi’s 
example by })aUing his hands and exjdaining by 
vigorous gesticulation that Ik^ need not he a 1 raid 
lor W(? ineajit no harm to eitluT of them. He 
at fir'^t hare<l his t<*eth and snarled at me but 
gradually becanKf qui(t when he found that liis 
life was not in immediate danger. 

Sud<lenly Maruchi said in his cpiief, firm 
ton(\s, ‘I am going to untie tlu' woman. 1 don’t 
think she will give any troul)le, but she may 
attempt to esc'ape and that must b(‘ prt*vented.’ 

He (juickly untied tlie knots, rubbed the 
joints of the hands and feet when^ the cord had 
been lied and gently lifU‘d her to lier feet. 1'he 
ncixt moment she sank on lu^r knees and clasped 
Maruchi's knees with both hands while tears of 
gratitude and relief coursed down h(^r ch<»eks. 
It was an oxtrt*mely moving sight. Maruchi 
stroked her head and her hair, made signs that 
she should not be afraid, and raised her again 


by the hand and placed her on a s(‘at- I asked 
him whether I sliould untie tlu* man also. 
Maru<*hi told me to be careful as the man might 
show figlit and become violent. He asked Nabv»r 
to play some pleasant tunes on the organ while 
I released tlu* man from his bonds. Nalior began 
playing some soft, plaintive music while T ihd'tly 
slipped the knots ainl set tlu* man free. Tht*- 
efleet wa*' astonishing. InsU'iuI of showing any 
violem*e or attenqiting to eseape the man was 
fascinat(*d by tlu* music. He sat up and listc'iuMl 
with a pn//ieil but pleased expres.-^ion in his 
('yes, while his wliole attitiuh* showed tlu* closest 
attention. The woman stood up Avbile lier lii)s 
arted in a "inile sliowing Poiiu*w’liat large but 
rilliaiitly white* le(*tli. Site p(*er(^d about, in (*V(Ty 
direction to find out \\lu*nce tlu* music (‘ame, but 
slu* eoiild .sec nothing as Nab(»r liad nicrely 
wouikI u|) the instrum(*nt, and it was jdaying 
hy itself. ^Maruchi went up to tlu* instrunu'iit 
and bcckonc<l hi‘r to a])proach and ^he timidly 
Went up to him having overeoihc a great deal 
of h(ir fear by tins time. Marncbi showeil lu*r 
tlu* instrunu*nt, stojqied the mii*-ic for a moment 
and s(*t it going again. Tlu* woman evidently 
tliouglit the instrument to lu* a living thing for 
she would not tou(‘]> it but merely looked at it 
and moved arouml it, glancing biW'iiriK Mauicbi 
from tinu* to tinu'. 

The man lisU*ncd to tlu* music and watclied 
Maruchi and tlu* woman and he i‘«)uld not fail 
to pi'rceivc tlic* friend liiu'ss of Maruchi and the 
growing sense, oi sab^ty of the woman. He altso 
slowly wvnt near the iiifttruinent and I reinairu*d 
close to liim, rc'ady to grapple wdth him if 

nc'cessarv. When he w'ent near tlie woman they 
lu'gan an animated (*onversation and Maruchi 
stopped the instrument to hear fluMu apeak. At 
first llu'y ''pt)ke lapidly in what appeared to be 
sliort sentcnc('s with a curious iiit'iking of the 
hicath at inteivals. The man .siioko in a guttural 
voice, a few words at a time, and tlmn he 

w^ould sliarply draw in his bieath with a 
Avhistling "ound. Tlu* woman’s voice was low 
and not unmusical, but the iiuMlulation was 

very une(|uai and she would sU'blenly jerk out 
a W'ord in a high key. We notic('d the cmi-rniil 
use of long vow’els and some of thesi wi're 
drawn out at the end of words. Oju* wool that 
both of them r(‘p(*ated scveial times was 

moaluomvv. The man uttered this w'ord witli 
emphatic affirmation, but the wuniiin repealed it 
witli a negative shake of tlu^ ht»a<l Suddenly 
she hinied tow’ards Marucdii and excitedly asked, 
‘Moolooinee 1 Mooloomee T Maruchi who luul 
followed their conversation closely without (d 
course uiuk'rstiuiding it, took his enc from the 
woman luid vigorously and repeatcdl> .shook his 
head in denial. The woman looked at the man 
and smiled in triumph, then ’ e took Maiuchi’s 
hand and plac(*d it fir^t on h^ . head and next 
on the head of the man. It was more (doquent 
than words. Mooloonu*** w^cio either thi* dwellers 
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of cities or being.^ whom the Pompos looked 
upon as their enemies, and the woman was sure 
we were not of the Mooloomee and though the 
two Pompos had been captured Maruchi would 
protect them. Maruchi again patted the heads 
of the man and woman and shook hands with 
them. Before they could nniovcr from their 
gratified surprise Maruchi questioned them, 
Tompo ? Pompo The affirmative reply came 
by the man clacking his tongue. Maruchi then 
stmek his own bresist indicatt^d ua all by a 
aweep of his arm and i-epeated Tempo I Pompo !’ 
raising both his arms and pointing to the sky. 
Our two involuntary guests at once understood 
that Me were also a higher order of Pompos and 
had come down from the heavens. The woman 
hubl)le(l ov(T with happy laugliter an<l iu-»tl<Hl at 
Maruchi’s side, holding his hand. The man lifted 
up both )iis hands in amazenieiifc and looked at 
Alaruchi as one behold*^ a god. 

The hcientist in Maruchi had left undeveloped 
.1 gnat actor and diplomat. 

The Pompos were tamed almost as soon as 
they wei.‘ captured. 

XVII 

We had no intention of kee[niig our prisoners 
tei a long time, or of taking them to a city where 
they might he molested or ill treated. 

Maruchi obseiTed them carefully and took 
copious notes about them. They were at first, 
somewdiat suspicious of tlie food we offenMl them, 
but when they saw us eating -it they txiok and 
ate it with evident pleasure. Maruchi \s object 
was to in'^pire the Pompos with complete 
confidence ho that they might (*ease to be afraid 
of us and speak well of us when they returned 
to their own i)eoi)le. IIo was in hopes that they 
might even j>revail upon other Pompos to 
approach ns Mitlioiit fear. 

The woman’s name, Maruchi found onl, 
Ooloope€», while the man was called Batabata. 
Ooloop(*e always lioverod about Maru(*hi and was 
never hapinor than wIkii h<* apok(‘ to her In 
gestures and (iille<l her by name. Veiu’ oftc*n 
she was found .sitting at bis feet, looking uj) at 
his face with an exinession of great contcmtnient 
and lliu wonder in her eyes never altogether 
«,^sascMl. Wlu*n Maruchi ]>atted her liands or her 
head she would lay her head or her hands on 
bis knees and \rould pnrr and croon with 

pleasure. Hometimes hho would turn uj) his shirt 
sleeves and admin* tin* whiteness of his .skin 
and strokt' his arm with h(‘r hands. She \rould 
<*xamiiie his shoes with gicat curiosity an<l play 
witli his coat buttons. She w'as siinple as a 
child and very aftei'tionate, and neve’* gave any 
trouble. ATnsic g»ive her immense pleasure and 
Nabor frequently plfiyed for her .sake. 

BatabiitJi became a ^cat favourite with 
Uanimol; who played with him, showed him 
many tribks which the Pompo looked upon as 
magic We stayed in the op-'u for several days, 


sleeping in the airship and frequently strolling 
about during the day. The two Pompos made 
no attempt at ci^ape, probably because there 
was no forest in sight and also because they 
had become greatly attached to us. They had 
never seen the machine flying for they were 
unconscious when we brought them out of the 
forest and since then we had never left the 
ground. Maruchi now conceived the idea of 
taking the Pompos up in the air to convince 
them of our magical powders and to confirm the 
story that we hud come out of the sky. In one 
of our morning strolls Maruchi pointed to «th€ 
bky anil made Ooloopee understand that he was 
about to go up. As Ooloopee believed 

implicitlj^ everything that he said she thought 
we were going ha/^k to our home in heaven, 
leaving the Pompos to find their way back to 
the forest as bent they could. She clung to 
Maruchi and began to cry, not aloud but softly, 
wetting his hand with her icarn. Alaruchi putting 
hi.H arm around her explained by his eIo<iupnt 
gestures that she and Batabata would also 
accompany u«. Her tears ceased at once and 
her eyes and fare assumed an expression of 
amazed consternation. Maniehi and tlie rc-sl of 
us belonged to the sky and so we could fly 
away wlienever w^e liked. Rho believed the 
airship to bo a house we lm<l built to live in 
and nothing more. She looked fearfully and 
yet expectantly at Maniehi, fullv believing tlint 
lie would just take her by the hand and fly away 
to his house in the stars. 

Gan i met had been asked to explain to 
Bubthata the proposed flight, and I w'^atehed him 
doing so with uncouth gestures and a flow of 

language wdiich was very picturesque but 
unfortunately unintelligible to his hearer. 
Grasping the Pomiiw) by the shoulder Ganimet 
was shouting, ‘You’r« going to have the time of 
your life, my boy. Ever had a joy ride, eh 

You are a lucky Pompo, and no mistake.’ And 
ho thumped Batabata vigorously on the back. 
The Pompo did not understand the words hut 
the gesticulation left him in no doubt, and his 
face became an animated picture on which 
various emotion.^ chased one another. Terror, 
inere<liility, wonder, bewilderment were siicoe.sHi- 
vely sUimpcd on his features in comic exaggt*ra- 
tioij. His eyR.s strayed from Ganimet to the sky 

and then he looked at his own hands and feet, 

wondering how they could help him to fly. He. 
also believed like Ooloopei^ that Ganimet ' ivouhl 
tninsport him across the .sky. 

MV went back to the airship and in obe<lieiice 
to a sign made by Maiuchi Nabor went to the 
pilot’s place and in a minute wo had left the 
ground and w’ere rising steeply up in tht* air. 
For ^ some time Ooloopee* and Batabata noticed 
nothing^ as there was no sound or jar and then 
Maruchi took Ooloopee by the hand and led 
her to the side of the miu'hine and pointed 
downwards. She gave one look and then 
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her eyes opened wide in terror, she shrieked 
iiloud and fell flat on her face. Batabata also 
looked out and the next instant he was trembling 
Prom head to feet, gibbering and his teeth 
.•battering as if he had an attack of ague. He 
•lung desperately to Ganimet, probably thinking 
lis last moment had come and he would be 
lashed down to death. It took Maruchi and 
[janimet a considerable time to reassure the 
.wo Pompos that there was no danger and they 
ivere perfectly safe with us. These children 
>f nature were creatures of quick moods and 
.heir fit of fear passed in a few minutes. Maruchi 
lad raised Ooloopee to her feet and holding his 
land she timidly looked out and saw tlie 
.andscapo below us slipping past in a shifting 
panorama fields, forests, rivers, townsliips gliding 
by in a continuous procession. She turned 
towards Maruchi and spoke and gesticulated 
excitedly, touching Maruchi lightly on the breast, 
next touching the airship and then waving both 
hands^ over her head in imibition of a flying 
movement. There was no difficulty in under- 
stan<ling what she meant. Tt was impossible for 
her to believe that the airship had any power 
to fly. To her it was just a habitation in which 
we lived and she was sure Maruchi was taking 
it with him just as he was taking her and 
Batiibata. In htir eyes Maruchi was nothing less 
than a god. 

In a little while we were over a town of a 
considerable size and Maruchi directed Nabor to 
fly low and circle over the town. He signed to 
Ooloopee and Batabata to look down and they 
saw the people walking along the streets and 
going about their business. Before this they 
had never seen anything outside their native 
forest and they crie<l out in wonder at the 
strange sight they now saw for the first time. 
They had a very vague idea of <lirection and 
evidently thought we had arrived at our 
destination, though Ooloopoi^ looked up once or 
twice at the ^ sky with a puzzled expression on 
her ftice. But we passed on, the machine rose 
to a great height and presently we were ^Tossing 
a mountain. Again the Pompos gave vent to 
their astonishment for a mountain was to them 
as novel u sight as a city, and Oolooptn* 
inquired by signs whether we lived there. 
Maruchi smiled and shook his head and soon 
the mountain was left behind. We made a wide 
detour and then flew back at a high speed to 
the forest in which we had found the two 
Pompos. When they noticed familiar landmarks 
they bocame intensely excited and forgot all 
about us. Maruchi recalled Ooloopee to herself 
by taking her hnnd and making her understand 
that he wanted to see other Pompos in the 
forest and to be friendly with them all. Ooloopee 
nodded understandingly and gently pressed 
Maruchi’s hands. Nabor remembered the old 
landing place and glided down to the mund, 
volplaning in easy, smooth curves. Maruchi 


made signs to Ooloopee and Batabata that wc 
would wait to meet their people. 

As soon as they were helped to alight 
Batabata bounded off with whoops of delight 
and Ooloopee ran into the forest repeatedly 
turning back to look towards us. In a moment 
the forest hid them and we waited for develop- 
ments. Wo took out our gas pistols by way of 
precaution though wc know there would b(3 no 
need to use them. It was a little past noon 
anfl a deep silence, broken only by the murmur 
of the wind in the trees, held the forest. The 
atmosphere on this planet was somewhat denser 
than on ours and the languorous breeze on our 
faces was like the touch of lingering fingers. 
The trees were festooned with many creepers 
that hung like garlands from branch to branch, 
loaded with flowers of many colours and which 
filled the air with fragrance. Ik^twoen the openings 
the sunlight penetrated in slender and broad 
beams splashing the undergrowth witli light, and 
the shadows swayed and swung about on the 
lighted patches. Klsew^here the forest gloom 
brooded in silence anfl nothing atirred. As we 
waited, silent and expectant, a murnmr which 
rapidly swelled into a confused noise of many 
voices broke the sihmee of the forest and 
approached in our direction. The instrument 
given to us hy the scientists was in iny pocket 
and I clapped it to my eyes an<l saw a large 
crowd of Pompos led by Ooloopee and Batabata 
moving in our direction through the forest. 
There were men and women and children but 
even the men carried no arms and the faces 
of all of them were lit up with an eager 
curiosity. In a few minutes they broke cover 
and came out into the open, about a hundred 
of them, but they abruptly halted at sight of 
us and the machine. Ooloopee and Batabata 
detached themselves from the crowd and came 
running towards us. Ooloopee stood by the side 
of Maruchi and took his hand and placed it 
upon her head as she liad done onoe before 
wnile Ba<^abata stood near his friend (Janimet 
Orion, who haa been unusually reticent for 
some time, was standing a little apart with his 
arms crossed on his breast and watching the 
crowd with languid (mriosity. Ooloopee next 
turne^l round towards the Pompos who were 
hesitating to advance and spoke to them some 
wonls in a high penetrating voice. Then the 
crowd came on, slowly and hesitatingly, staring 
at us with wide-eyed wonder all the time, 
Nabor was in the machine ready for them and 
he greeted them with music, soft and low, that 
floated out on the heavy air in un.seen, curling 
waves. The Pompos looked startled but pleased 
anti they looked at us, at th<3 maciiine and 
again at the sky to And out whence the music 
was coming. As they approacht* ) nearer to us 
the music changed to a quick measure ^ and 
Ooloopee sprang out in front of Maruchi and 
began to dance wiA short quick steps swaying 
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lu'i- I)Oily and spreading: out her anna and 
ocm'^ionally whirling romnl on her heels. 
Instantly, the entiro group of Pompos whs 
tripping and dancing around us and singing 
what was probably a song of welcome, Some 
of the women had exocJlent figures and were 
comely to look at and danced gracefiiily. Several 
of the men wen* well set up and tine-looking, 
ami sometimes they danced with the women 
and again tell apart, the dancero moving rnuntl 
ill a wide circle with ourselves in the centre. 

We entered into the spirit of the thing, and 
stepping forwanl I caught Ooloopee round thci 
waist and ioined the dancers. Jiiat for one 
moment •'lie was astonished but the next moment 
she laughed happily into rny eyes, and glanced 
andily •►ver my shoulder at Maruchi, who was 
smiling at us. Orion picked out tlie prettiest 
of the* maid(‘ns, a fairly tall and willowy girl 
witli large limpid eyes and lustrous black hair 
tliat framed h«*r attractive face and hung down 
her back. Instead of feeling frightened she 
looked critically at Orion, looking up at his 
chiselled features and the flash of gold in his 
heiul from the crook in his arm where her head 
rested and she approved of him for with a little 
cry of delight she clung to him ami p.pini round 
with him in the danee. Onniniet found a ^iiiUible 
partner in a buxom and thi<*k-set girl an<l thev 
made an excellef pair in their own w'liy and 
danceil wlnat we afterwjirds called the gorilla 
dance. Oolooj)«'<* was not satistii^l with dancing 
with me and w’ent u]) to Mani(‘hi ami playfully 
draggc*d him to partner her ui a fresh dance 
For all his learning and scTiousoess Maruchi was 
an excellent dancer and swung Ooloopee abcait 
until sh« was breathless with exciti*ment, <*xertion 
and pleasure. What would the grav<* scientists 
of Sipri and still more serious members of tlie 
<*ommiU<*(* on our ow^n planet have thought of 
us if tlu*y had seen us at our antics with a 
savage forest tribe ! 


The music ceased and the dance came to nn 
entl. Then one of the men who appeared to be 
the chief and had a fox skin with the brush 
tied round his head stepped forward and 
salutt*d Mm-uchi by touching his knee. He did 
the same thing to Orion whom he looked upon 
a^t another of our leaders and spoke some words 
with great dignity, frequently pointing towanl^. 
the sky. As ho was speaking another band of 

Pompos trooped out of the forest carrying 

pn^sents of various fruits whicli were laid at our 
f(*(‘1.. The women were h*S'^ shy than the mci\ 
and some of the younger ones aproached quite 
close to us and examined us with great curiosity. 
The girl who had danced with Orion took his 
h«nd an<l examined the white skin with much 
int(*re*^t luid stood on tiptoe to pass her hand 
through his golden hair. Others stood quiU* 

close to ns petTing at our faees and admiring 
our clothi's. OaniinotV partner in tin* dance 
admir(*d his shaggy and brawny arni^ and 

rufl'Jed the sl(‘cves of his long robe, (ranimet 
pinched her lightly in the ear and she gave a 
frightened little sfjueak and huighed immo<h*ratc*- 
Iv. Ooloopee was standing contentedly by the 
side (»f Alariiehi plueking at the lapels of his 
coat. 

Soim* littio time ims>ed and Maruehi said, 
‘We have had a good look at these peopL* ami 
inu'^t now sliji away', lie shook hands with the 
Pompo ehiof ami ])atted Ooloopee on the head 
ami eh(*ek, and w^alked tow'anis the machine. 
We j)ieke<I iij) the fruit and (ranimet gave a 
IJarting pat to Ikitabata. Tin* Pompos w'cn* 
pre[)aring to lollow^ ns when Muriichi turned 
round and motional them to stay wlieiv. they 
stood We entered the machine and the next 
moment it was ofl' the ground. Ooloopee waiieil 
out in bitt('r griof, running after us and 
stretching out her hands. 'I'hat was the last W'e 
saw of licr and the Pompos. 


To he contmufd 



JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


I F Whittier were ia India^ I am sure 
Mahatma Gandhi would love him^ Tagore 
would love him, Charles Andrews would 
love him, all India would love him. 
He would be deeply in sympathy with India’s 
struggle for freedom ; and no one would 
more earnestly than he support Gandhi and 
the Congress in their insistence that the hght 
must be carried on by love, not by hate, by 
enduring suffering, not by inflicting it. 

Few will dispute that Whittier is 
America’s greatest religious poet. Popularly 
he is known in America as our beloved, our 
almost universally beloved, “(iiiaker” poet. 

If the question is asked : “Who are tlie 
Quakers ?” the answer is : Their true 
name, the name which they always apply to 
themselves, is “Friends.” And no name 
could be more fitting ; for if any people, in 
any Western land, have ever shown them- 
selves in all their career, true friends of all 
men, rich and poor, high and low, white 
and coloured, bond and free, and also true 
friends of freedom, peace and all best moral, 
religious and social reforms, it is they. The 
name Quaker seems to have been given to 
them by their enemies, partly in humour and 
partly in derision. But their lives have 
been so exemplary and their service to the 
world has been so great, tliat to-day nobody 
thinks of attaching opprobrium to it ; it is 
a name of honour. 

From the beginning of their history in 
England, early in the seventeenth century, 
when George Fox, the founder of their 
movement, lifted up his voice against a 
religion of enslaving theological dogmas and 
dead ecclesiastical forms, the Quakers 
(Friends) have had a living and sorely needed 
message for humanity. What has it been ? 
I think I shall not be far wrong if I reply 
that it has been from the first and still is, 
more, nearly than that of any other Christian 
body, the message which Jesus proclaimed 
to the people of Palestine nineteen hundred 


years ago, and also essentially the message 
which Mahatma Gandhi is proclaiming to 
India and the world to-day. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, America’s 
honoured (Quaker poet, died thirty years ago, 
at the age of 8H. Born on a Massachusetts 
farm, he early learned the hardships and 
privations of old time New England country 
life. This had much to do with putting that 
iron into his moral blood which made him the 
heroic moral and religious reformer which he 
became. 

He was reared in a Quaker home, he 
attended Quaker meetings, his principal child- 
hood reading was the Bible and Quaker 
books. All these tended to make him simple, 
sincere, earuest, religious, a carer for reality 
ns distinguished from show, a man with a 
conscience, a lover of his fellow men, of 
liberty, of right, and of peace. 

Outside of the farm work, the home, and 
the Quaker meetings, he obtained his early 
education at a country school, which he atten- 
ded three or four months each year until he 
was two-thirds grown, and at a village 
academy, which he attended half a year when 
he was about twenty. But his real time of 
gaining an education was commensurate with 
his life. He was always an eager and earnest 
learner. After he became a man and was able 
to buy books, he read widely. Hr educated 
himself as Lincoln did, by contact with 
things and men and events, . by observing 
closely and thinking hard. He became not 
simply a poetical dreamer, but a man of clear 
judgment, practical wisdom, and large intelli- 
gence. 

When he was twenty-one, he went to 
Boston for a year and a half, where he worked 
in a printing office, and then edited a paper. 
Later he engaged in editorial work in Ibrt- 
ford, Conn., and in Philadelphia. Tyrice he 
served in the Massachusetts legislature. But 
his health was delicate, and he could bear 
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neither the cenBaeinent of an editorial office 
nor the excitement of public life. Therefore^ 
when he was only a little more that thirty^ he 
established himself in a plain home in the 
little village of Aincsbury^ Mass.^ near his 
native place. There he spent the rest of his 
life^ devoted to his chosen calling as a writer. 
He began writing poetry when a boy, his ini- 
tiatory impulse in that direction having been 
received from Robert Burns, whom he always 
greatly admired. His first published poems 
appeared in the Newburyport “Free Press, of 
which young Williams Lloyd Garrison, just 
beginning his anti-slavery eareor, was the 
editor. The poems so much impressed 
Garrison tliat he sought the acquaintance of 
the young poet. Thus began a life-long 
friendship between the two, which was of 
great importance to both, for it gave Garrison 
one of his most efficient allies in his anti- 
slavery work, and it brought Whittier into 
conection with a great reform inov(»ment which 
awakened his deepest sympathies and drew 
out all his powers as a writer. 

In Whittier we have doubtless the most 
characteristically American, or at least the 
most characteristically New England, imet. 
His genius was as distinctly American as 
was that of Lincoln. Though after he reached 
manhood and began to attain fame, he mingled 
much with literary men, and with political 
leaders, yet he ^vas all his life in closest 
possible* contact with the plain people from 
whom he sprung, and with whom he always 
had the wannest sympathy. No poet has 
portrayed American, and especially New 
England, scenery, and American life more 
graphically than Whittier, or with a more 
genuine love of his themes. His poems were 
largely inspired by current events, and their 
patriotic and democratic spirit took a quick 
and strong hold upon the people, not only in 
New England but all over the country. 

His poetry is largely autobiographical. 
By reading it, oue may learn nearly all the 
most important events and experiences of his 
life, and told in a far more warm, picturesque 
and attractive way than they could be told in 
the cold prose of ordinary biography or auto- 
biography. 

Whittier had a remarkable gift for story- 
telling in verse. This is seen in his large 


number of narrative and legendary poems and 
ballads. Having a few facts or an old tradi- 
tion, he invokes the aid of the Muse, and the 
result is, as if by magic, a pleasing or thrilling 
tale of love, adventure, suffering, heroism, or 
triumph of right over wrong, told in exquisite 
verse. The reading of half a dozen of such 
poems as ‘^Cassandra Southwick,'' '^Mary 
Garvin,” ^^Mabel Martin,” "The Witch of 
Wenham,” "Shipper Iresoii's Ride” and 
"Telling the Bees,” will convince one of thc^ - 
author’s rare genius for this kind of very 
attractive writing. 

Whittier’s poems of reform are numerous 
and conspicuous. Those dealing with slavery 
number ninety-two ; those dealing with labour, 
and industrial, social and political reforms, 
number forty. The latt(»r show him the 
ardent friend of labour, temperance, free 
government and universal peace, and the 
opponent of capital punishment, of imprison- 
ment for debt, of class legislation, of sectarian 
bigotry, and all kinds of wrong whether in 
public life or private, in Church or State, in 
his own or in foreign lands. One of the best 
indications of his interest in all efforts to 
make the world better is R(*en in the fact 
that of his sixty poems about persons, more 
than half eulogize prominent reformers, 
like CDhanning, Garrison, Sumner, Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Samuel G. Howe and Lydia Maria 
Child. 

Whittier even more than Lowell, may be 
called the great poet of the anti-slavery 
reform. Though he wrote no single poem 
against slavery at all comparable with the 
"Biglow Papers” in length or in literary 
brilliancy, yet he began his anti-slavery 
writing earlier than Lowell, he wrote more 
steadily and continued longer. There was 
hardly an event of importance connected with 
the anti-slavery movement that did not call 
out a poem from Whittier, and these produc- 
tions were perfect lava torrents of moral 
appeal, burning and resistless, which the 
anti-slavery Press of the country carried 
everywhere. 

It would be hard to tell which was the 
most effective in arousing the conscience of 
the Americau nation to the wrong of holding 
human beings in bondage, the remorseless 
logic of Qarrison^s editorials, the matchless 
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eloquence of AVendcll Phillips^ Hpeeches, or 
the white-hot moral fervour of Whittier^s 
verses. 

Hero are a few lines from a poem entitled 
"Expostulation.” 

“What ho I our countrymen in chains : 

The whip on Woman’s shrinking flesh I 
Our soil yet reddened with the stains 

Caught from her scourging warm and fresh ! 
What I mothers from their children riven ! 

What ! Cod’s own image bought and sold! 
Americans to market driven, 

And bartered as the brute for gold I 
Just Cod ! and shall w'e calmly rest, 

The Christian's scorn, the heathen’s mirth, 
(Content to live the lingering jest 

And by-word ot a mocking earth ? 

Hhall our own glorious land retain 

That curse which Europe scorns to bear ? 

Shall our own brethren drag the chain 

Which not e’en Kussia's menials wear ? 

Oh, rouse yo, cer the storm comes forth 
The gathered wrath of God and man, 

Like that which wasted Egypt's earth 
When hail and Are alxtvc it ran. 

Oh ! break the chain, the yoke remove, 

And smite to earth oppression’s rod, 

With those mild arms of Truth and LjOvc, 

Made mighty through the living Cxod.” 

One of the most sad and shocking things 
that good men have to face in this world is 
the fact that there is hardly any sin or (‘vil 
that does not shidter itself behind religion, 
and find somewhere apologists and defenders 
among accredited religious teachers. Thus 
wars, even wars of conquest and subjugation, 
are almost always able to find priests and 
religious leaders to bid them Ood-speed, and 
bless them in the name of the Lord, It was 
so with slavery. Not only the clergy of the 
South, where slavery existed, but very large 
numbers of those of the North, where it did 
not exist, upheld slavery, and justified it as 
a "Divine institution.” This brought many 
a stern and hot rebuke from Whittier. In 
a poem entitled "Clerical Oppressors” he 
^exclaims : 

“Just God ! and these are they 
Who minister at thine altar I God of Bight I 
What ! preach and kidnap men ? 

Give thanks, and rob thy own afllicted poor ? 

Talk of thy glorious liberty, and then 
Bolt hard the Captive’s door ? 

What ! servants of thy own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 

The homeless and the outcast, fettering down 
The tasked and plundered slave ! 

Pilate and Herod, friends ! 

Chief priests and rulers, as of old combine ! 

Jnst God and holy 1 is that church which lends 
Strength to the spoiler, thine ? 


How long, O Lord I how long 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth away ? 

And in thy name, for robbery and wrong 
At thy own altars pray r’ 

Whittier did not find his career as an 
anti-slavery reformer a bed of roses. At 
one time, taking part with George Thompson, 
the eminent English reformer, in an anti- 
slavery meeting in Newbiiryport, both were 
pitted with mud and stones, and barely 
escaped with their lives by driving from the 
town as fast as a galloping horse could carry 
them. In Philadelphia, where he was editor 
of an anti-slavery newspaper, the building in 
which the paper was published was ruthlessly 
destroyed by fire, and he was saved from 
violence, and probably death, by putting on 
a wig and a long white overcoat to conceal 
his identity. 

Yet he did not flinch, bnt found such 
satisfaction and joy in advocating freedom 
for the oppressed and in seeing the cause 
steadily advance, that he wrote : "I set a 
higher value on my name appended to the 
anti-slavery declaration of 1833, than on 
th<‘ title-page of any book.” 

To a boy of fiftei^n who came to him for 
counsel, he answered : "My son, if thou 
wouldst make thy life truly worth while, truly 
succcssfal, join thyself to some unpopular 
but noble cause.” He himself had dared to 
do that. He was wise enough to understand,, 
not only that the only way moral progress ia 
ever made in this world is by men and women 
daring to support noble unpopular causes, 
but also that supporting such causes is the 
surest of all known means of developing 
strong moral character, of creating indepen- 
dent, courageous, incorruptible manhood and 
womanhood. 

We must not make the mistake of sup- 
posing, because Whittier was so active in 
promoting the anti-slavery cause and wrote 
BO much in its aid, that this was the principal 
work of his life. The anti-slavery struggle 
was only an episode, — immensely important 
but only an episode in his career, as it was 
only an episode in the hfe of the nation. 
His anti-slavery poems form hardly more than 
one-sixth of his total poetry, though in 
moral fervouj: they are equal to anything that 
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he wrote. While he was a great moral re- 
former, he was first of all a poet, and a 
religious poet. And oven the reform work 
that he did only fitted as a part into his great 
thought of religion. It was because he 
believed, and believed so intensely, in a 
religion of love, and mercy, a religion whose 
first principles were God^s Universal Father- 
hood, and the brotherhood of all men, rich 
and poor, white and black, that he felt 
the lash laid upon the back of the slave as 
if it were falling upon the body of his own 
blood kin. 

Whittier was always a hater of v/ar, 
always a man of peace. His Quaker principles 
insured that. He believed that the true way 
to carry on every reform was by peaceful 
methods. He wrote strongly in advocacy of 
disarmament. 

Tut up the sword !' The voice of C'hrist once 

more 

Speaks, in the pauses of the Cannon’s roar, 

O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 
And left dry ashes ; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead ; o’er cities starving slow 
Tinder a rain of fire ; through words of woe 
T>owa which a groaning diapason runs 
irom tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons. 

Of desolate women in their far off homes, 

Waiting to hear the step that never comes I 
0 men and brothers 1 let that voice be hoard. 

War fails, try peace ; put up the useless sword !" 

Doubtless the greatest of Whittier’s 
poems, and the one upon which his fame as 
poet will most firmly and enduiingly rest, is 
his ^^Snow-Bound.” All persons born and 
roared in New England, and especially in the 
rural parf« of New England, know with what 
accuracy in t'very detail, as well as with what 
fine poetic art the picture is drawn. In 
"Suow-Bound” we have given us, not only 
the storm roaring on until the snow is piled 
above the fences, and the family are shut in 
with themselves and away from the world for 
a whole week, by drifts that well nigh bury 
house and barn and out-buildings in a great 
ocean of white, but we have what goes on 
inside that sluit-in home during the week, 
portrayed for us in such a way as to give us 
a panorama of all that is most characteristic 
in the New England home life of the early 
half of last century ; its tasks and toils ; its 
hopes and fears ; its relationships of parents 
and children and brothers and sJljtors ; its 
jjihoiTght, its reading, its amusemeni'S, its love ; 

/ 


its joys and sorrows ; its religion. All these 
arc made by the poet to pass before us in so 
real and so charming a way, that we become 
a part of all we see and hear. As an idyl of 
old New England country life, we have 
nothing else so fine. ^^Snow-Bound'' takes 
rank with Burns' ^^Cotter's Saturday Night,’' 
and Goldsmith's "Deserted Village.” And 
although it does net set out to be a religious 
poem, it is religious in the very best sense, ^ - 
for it shows us with marvellous clearness and 
power and beauty, that religion of New 
England which was its deepest life. 

Peculiar interest » attaches to "Snow- 
Bound'* because of the fact that the home 
which he describes was Whittcr's own child- 
hood home in which he grew up. The 
characters portrayed were, his father, his 
mother, his two sisters, his brother, an uncle, 
and an aunt, and a district school master who 
boarded in the family. 

It is gratifying that since Whittier's death, 
friends and admirers have purchased the place, 
restored the chief room as nearly as possible 
to the condition in which it was when the 
boy was living there, and the homestead is 
to be preserved as a perpetual memorial of 
the beloved poet. 

When Whittier wrote his "Snow-Bound,'* 
only his brother and he survived of all that 
dear group of whom he sang. The rest had 
passed "Beneath the low green tent whose 
curtain never outward swings.” Tender and 
beautiful is the tribute he pays to each, but 
especially that to his youngest sister : 

“I wait with car and eye 
For Bomething ^onc which should be niis^h, 

A loss in all familiar things, 
fn fiower that blooms, and bird that sings.” 

Yet he does not despair. He looks up and 
on. 

“Am T not richer than of old ? 

Safe in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 

What chance c^in mar the pearl nnd imld 
Thy love hath left in trust with me ?” 

Addressing his still surviving brother, ho 
exclaims : 

“How Strang it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on I 
Ah, Brother I only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now,— 

The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight poled and shone. 
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Henoeforward, Itoten as we will. 

The voices of that hearth are Btijl ; 

iaocUrwhere w© imry, the wide earth o'er. 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 

Yet, love will dream, and faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our needs is just,) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Who hath not learned, in hour of faith. 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own i 


It is a sweet picture, touched with a 
radiance that could come only from the high 
faith which saw 


‘‘White against the evening star 
The welcome of Love’s beckoning hand." 


If we want to learn how thoroughly 
Whittier broke with tlie iron creeds around 
him, which were full of teachings about God’s 
Wratlr, and God^s Justice, and the curse of 
the Law, and Adam’s I^all, and Man^s Guilt, 
and bloody schemes of redemption, and 
eternal hells, and the like, and how thorough- 
ly in place of all these things he accepted a 
religion which fills this world and the next 
with love and hope, we need only to read his 
two poems entitled ^^Thc Two Angels^’ and 
"The Eternal Goodness.” Let mo give the 
first : 


‘‘God railed the nearest angels who dwelt with him 

above: 

The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was 

love. 

‘Arise,' he said, ‘my angels I A wail of woe and 

Bin 

Steals through the gates of heaven and saddens all 

within. 

My harps take up fhe mournful strain that from a 

lost world swells, 

The smoke of torment clouds the light and blights 

the asphodels. 

Fly downward to the underworld, and on its souls 

of piun 

Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears 

like rain 1 

Two faces bowed before the throne, veiled in their 

golden hair ; 

Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark 

abyss of air. 

'The way was strange, the flight was long. At last 
the angels came , , . 

Where swung the lost and nether world, red 
wrapiM in rayless flame. . . • .,.1. 

Then Pity, shuddering, wept, but TjOvc, with faith 
too strong for fear, , * 

Took heart from God’s almightmess, and smiled a 
smile of cheer. . , , « 

And lol that tear of pity quenched the name 
Whereon it fell, ^ . 

And with the sunshine of that smile Hope entered 
into hell. 

Two unveiled faces, full of joy, looked upward to 
the Throne, 


Four white wings folded at the feet of Him who 
sat thereon. ^ ^ 

And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than 

falling flake, , xu ^*7 • 

Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice 

Eternal spake: ^ . ui. 1 

‘Welcome, my angels! You have brought a holier 

Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of 
sins forgiven.’ ” 


This poem greatly troubled Whittier s 
orthodox friends, who remonstrated with him, 
because he had done the utterly unwarrant- 
able thing of representing hope as existing 
in hell, and the angels "Love^^ and "Pity as 
putting out the fires. But he would not 
apologize or recant. Instead, he wrote, more 
fully to express and justify his belief, that 
poem which will bo loved as long as human 
hearts beat, "The Eternal Goodness.” I 
quote only five verses, but these suggest the 
central thought of tho poem. 


“O friends ! with whom my feet have trod 
T^he quiet aisles of prayer ; 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love ol man T bear. 

But still my human hands arc weak 
To hold your iron crecilH : 

Against the words yc bid me speak 
My heart AVithin me pleads 

1 sec the wrong that round me lies, 

I feel the guilt within, 

1 hear, with groan and travail cries, 

The world confess its sin ; 

Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings. 

T know that God is good. 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not sm, 
But nothing can be good in him 
Which evil is in me. 


The whole poem is a powerful sermon in 
support of that larger hope, and that richer 
and sweeter faith which are coming to the 
world in the place of the old Calvinism. 


If we want to learn what was Whittier’s 
thought about Jesus, how truly a human 
brother he saw in the g7*eat prophet of 
Nazareth, and how deep and warm was his 
love and reverence for him, we liave only to 
read liis poem v 
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Ou£ Master 

*^fie comeih not a King to reign, 

The world’s long hope is dim ; 

The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him. 

Yet warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he^ 

And faith has still its Olivet 
And love its Oalilee. 

The healing of his seamless dress 
Js by our beds of pain ; 

We touch him in life's throng and press, 

And we are whole again. 

Through him the first fond prayers arc said 
Our lips of childhood frame ; 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Arc burden^ with his name. 

O ijord and Master of us all! 

Whate'er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

Wc test our lives by thine.'’ 

This is not thv whole poem^ but it is 
enough to show its spirit and its main 
thought. 

Whittier was the most devout of all our 
eminent American poets^ the one to whom 
worship meant most. Worship was an essen- 
tial part of his very life. But it was not 
what much of Paganism and much of so- 
called Christianity have called worship. It 
was not worship as bloody rite, or atoning 
sacrifice, or processions, or bowing of knees, 
or outward forms or observances of any kind. 
-It was wholly of the heart and life. If one 
would learn how pure and deep and sane and 
uplifting a thing worship was to Whittier, let 
him read his poem entitled ^‘Worship.” 

whom Jesus lo\od hath truly spoken; 

The holier worship which he deigns to bless 

Itestores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 

And feeds the widow aud the fatherless 1 

0 brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 

Iprayer.” 

One of WhHtiePs best known, most loved, 
and most deeply religious poems is his "My 
Psalm.’^ A part of its verses are the follow- 
ing: 

“I plough no more a desert land, 

To harvest weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God's hand 
Bebukes my painful care. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold. 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers nave told. 

Enough that blessings undeserved 

Have marked my erring track;— 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 

His chastening brought me back; — 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
sweet w4tli eternal good ; 

That death seems but a covered way * 

That opens into light, 

VV^herein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight;— 

And so the shadows fall apart. 

And BO the west winds play; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day.” 

The most characteristic religious thought! 
of Whittier, and the one which perhaps 
inlliienced his life aud his writings more than 
any other, was the thought, central in all 
Quakerism, of the "Inward Light,” or the 
belief in the living Spirit of God as operative 
in the souls of men to-day. In common with 
all Quakers, or Friends, Whittier conceived 
of Inspiration as not an ancient miracle, but 
as an ever present fact in the spiritual history 
of the world. His authoritative "Word of 
God” was not any book : it was the voice of 
God in his own soul. He put high value 
upon the Bible, but not so high as upon the 
present utterances of the Holy Spirit. This 
belief in the Inward Light caused him always 
to exalt the spirit of Scripture above its letter 
kept him from ever getting under the bondage 
of crciods, gave him freedom, breadth, spiri- 
tuality, self-reliance, opened his eyes to ixuth 
come from whatever direction it might ; made 
him appreciative of the good in all sects andi 
religions ; kept him fresh in thought and 
progressive in spirit up to the very end of his 
life. 

It is important to call attention to the 
very high place which Whittier occupies as 
a hymn writer. Up to the past thirty or 
forty years, the hymns found in our American 
hymn books have mainly come from England — 
from Watts, Cowper, Newton, Montgomery, 
Charles Wesley, and the other eminent hymn 
writers of whom England has produced so 
many. But within the past generation a 
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great change has set in. America is now 
producing hymns in large numbers^ — and 
some of the very finest of the world, — so 
fine that they are fast crowding out many 
old hymns that have been promiiiont in our 
books so long. Perhaps the leading name in 
connection with this new hy in oology is 
Whittier, This is the more remarkable from 
the fact that among all his poems we have 
very few that were written as hymns. But 
many of his poems are so deeply religious, 
and at the same time have so high a lyric 
quality, that one after another they are 
finding their wtiy into the hymn literature 
of all denominations. Of course, his more 
radical utterances are tabooed here and there. 
But new doors are constantly opening for 
them, and wherever these better hymns go, 
they Vre creating a more genial theological 
climate ; they are sowing the seeds of 
charity and love, and of a deeper and 
tenderer piety ; they are laying the founda- 
tions of a faith as broad, as bf*autiful, as 
uplifting as the world has ever seen. Could 
we induce the sects and denominations of 
Christendom to burn theur un-C>hristian creeds 
and confessions of faith and substitute the 
hymns of Whittier in their place, the result 
would be a rebirth of Christianity. We 
should have a revolution greater and more 
beneficent than the Rc'fonnation of the 
sixteenth century ; we would have the religion 
of Jesus, with its love and brotlierhood, come 
at last upon the earth. Some of the verses 
already quoted are sung as hymns ; but I 
am sure I should fail to do justice to 
Whittier as a hymn-writer if T did not quote 
several more. 


I 

“O Freedom I on the bitter blast 
The rentuTes of thy seed wo cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain 
To swell the germs and fill the grain. 

Who calls the glorious labour hard ? 
Who deems it not its own rewaid ? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 
A cause of praise and thankfulness 


II 


pure reformers I Not in yain 
Your trust in human kind ; 

The good which bloodshed could not gain 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 


Accu. Ko 



The truths ye uige are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide ; 

The voice of Nature and ot (lod 
Bpeaks out upon your side. 

The weapons which your bauds have found 
Are those that ITeaven Jbath wrought, 

Light, Truth and l^vc your battle ground. 
The free, broad field of Thought.'’ 

III 

“Whorover through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Whore love its arms hath opened wide, 

Or man for man hath calmly died, 

We SCO the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head ;f 
And in all lands beneath the sun 
The heart afiirmeth, ‘l-iove is one,’ 

Up from undatfHl time they come, 

The martyr-souls of heathendom, 

And to his cross and passion bring 
Tlicir fellowship of sunering. 

A ml the one marvel of their death — 

To the^ one order witiiosseth, — 

Fach, in its measure, but a part 
Of Thine iinmeasured loving heart.” 

IV 

“What thou wilt, O Father, give ! 

All is gam that I receive. 

the lowliest task be mine, 

(Iratefiil, so the work be thine. 

li there be some weaker one, 
tfive me strength to help him on ; 

If a blinder soul there be. 

Ijet mo guide him nearer thee. 

Clothe with life the weak intent, 

Let me be the thing T meant ; 

Let me lind in thy employ 
FVaee t.hat dean^r is than joy , 

Out of self to lovo be led 
And to heaven acclimated. 

Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude.” 


•*() sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present Wrong the Eternal Right ; 
And step by step, since time began. 

We see the steady gain of man, — 

That of good the past hath had, 
Remains to make our own time glad. 

Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 

Through the harsh noises of to-day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way : 

Through clouds pf doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 

ilenceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shoze ; 

Qod’s love and blessing, then and there. 

Are now and here andTevery where.” 

1 Pi’-Hic library. 
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No true picture of Whittier cau bo 
painted which does not include his love of 
Nature. This comes out in a thousand ways 
in all his poems. One of the most beautiful 
of all his predwtioiui is his 

“Hymn of Nature ’ 

The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play : 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 

And prayer is made, and praise is given 
By all thinp neai- and far : 

The ocean E>oketh up to heaven 
And mirrors every star. 

The green earth sends her incense up 
Fn^m every mountain shrine ; 

From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 

The blue sky is the templets arch, 

Its transept, earth and air. 

The music of its starry march, 

The chorus of a prayer. 

So Nature keeps the reverent fram«^ 

With which her yejirs began ; 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man." 

>tc * 9|e « 

No true picture of Whittier can be drawn 
that docs not include his love of children, 
though he was never blessed with children 
of his own. He always spoke of his own 
boyhood witli delight. He loved to watch 
children at their play. Tlie following poem 
is coined out of his own heart. 

*Tiie Baiiefoot Boy” 

Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan I 
With thy tiiriied-iip pantaloons, 

And thy merry- whistled tunes • 

With thy i-ed lips, rodder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 

With the sunshine on thy face, 

'Through thy tom brim’s jaunty grace ; 

From my heart I bring thee joy,-- 
I was once a barefoot boy I 

Prince thou art, thou little man, 

Barefoot boy with cheeks of tan I 
Let the million-dollared ride. 

Barefoot, trudging at his side. 

Thou hast more than be can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye,-- 
Outward sunshine, inward joy; 

Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 

Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 

Kleep that wakes in laughing day. 

Health that mocks the doctor’s mies, 

Knowledge never learned ai sdmoto, 

Of the wild bee’s morning t^aae. 


Of the wild-flower’s time and place. 

Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cdl, 

How the ground-mole sinks his well ; 

How the robin feeds her young. 

How the oriole's nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow. 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 

Where the wood-grape's clusters shine ; 

Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 

Mason of its walls of clay ; 

Of the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet crabi sans ! 

For, es(‘hewing books and tasks. 

Nature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he w'alks, 

Face to fac.‘e with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 

Blessings on the barefoot boy 1" 

I need hardly say, Whittier was an 
optimist. He believed in better things for 
man and better things for the world. But he 
was not an optimist of the weak and lazy 
kind who trust to luck or who believe that 
God will carry the world forward without 
man’s help. His was an optimism based on 
intelligence and experience. He looked back 
over the past, and saw that the history of the 
world had been an advance from lower to 
higher things, but that the agent of that 
advance, ever since human history began, has 
been man. Progress has never achieved 
itself. In every age when wrongs needed to 
be lighted, men who saw and felt the wrongs 
have had to put forth efforts to secure the 
righting. In every age men endowed with 
wisdom to see possible good ahead, as yet 
unattained, have had to press forward toward 
the good and summon their fellows to follow. 
Only thus have the world’s advances been 
made* Whittier saw this. 

If you want to find men of faitli, go to the 
men who are inside the battle, not to the idle 
on-lookers. Whittier from his earliest life 
was a soldier fighting the battle of the world’s 
moral advance. He believed that victory 
would come, because he was helping to bring 
it. Here it is that we have the one practical 
and sure cure for the world’s pessimisni- In 
nine cases out of ten, the pessimists are men 
who are doing nothing for the moral advance 
of the world. They are selfish men, they are 
critics, they are dreamers rather than actors, 
they are men living for their own pleasure or 
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their own famo^ and not for ends of human 
service. It is no wonder that such men think 
the world is going to the bad. It would go to 
the bad if all were like them. What saves 
the world, what gives hope for its future, 
is the unselfish men, the men who are in the 
battle to make things bettor. Let the pessi- 
mist throw himself into the groat fight that 
is going on everywhere between the good 
forces of society and the evil, — the great and 
splendid fight that beckons to every man for 
help, as it beckoned to Whittier. — and he may 
be sure that before he is aware his pessimism 
will melt away like a morning cloud in the 
presenee of the sun, and he will be able to 
join in Whittier^s poem of triumphant 
optimifiTn : 

‘JI iil to the cominc: fiincfors 1 
I T ill *0 tlio hr.i70 h‘^lit.-l)rinp:orrt I 
ForWfinl I roaeh and share 
All that they flin>r and dare. 

The airs of heaven blow o’er me ; 

A irlory ahinop before me 
Of wh'it mankind rthill be, — 

Tare, Kcneroufl, brave, and free. 

A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but stdl hnman, 

Solving the riddle old, 

Shapinfj; the aj^c of gold 1 

Ring, bolls in unreared steeples, 

The joy of unborn peoples I 
Sound trumpets far off blown, 

Your triumph is our own I 

I ftied the earth move sunwanl, 

I join the great march onward. 

Fore- reach the good to be. 

And share the victory 1” 

Before closing I wish to cite three brief 
poetical tributes to Whittier, by eminent 
Americans. They help us to understand how 
widely and warmly he was loved, and how 
great was his service to humanity. Thomas 
Wentworth Higgenson writes of him : 

‘'At dawn of manhood came a voice to me, 

That said to startled conscience, *sleep no more T 
Like some loud cry that pc^s from door to door. 
* It roused a generation, and I see, 

Now looking back through years of memory, 

That all of school or coHei^. all the lore 
Of worldly maxims, all the statesman’s store 
Were naught l>eHide that voice’s mastery. 

If any good to me or from me came 

Through life, and if no influence less divine 
Has quite usurped the T)la^e of duty’s flame ; 

If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 

Aught that, viewed biekward, wears no shade 

of shame : 

Bleaa fkee, old friend I for that high call waathina’’ 


In a poem by James Russell Lowell, 
addressed to Whittier on his seventy-fifth 
birthday, we have these lines : 

“New England’s poet, rich in love as years I 
Tier hills and valleys praise thee, her swift brooks 
Diiice to thy verse ; m all her sylvan iiooka 
Thy steps allure us. 

Peactjful by birthright as a virgin lake, 

Yet for thy brother’s sake 

That Lay in bonds, thou blew’st a blast most bold, 
Far heard across the New World and the Old.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes pays Whittier 
this fine tribute : 

“Best beloved and saintlicsi of our singing train, 
Eirth's noblest tributes to thy name belong : 

A lifelong record closi^d without a stain, 

A blameless memory shrined in deathless song.” 

As was to be expected, Whittier approached 
the end of his long and useful life with 
serenity and peace. The whole English- 
speaking world loved and honoured him* But 
he was not piifTod up. lie loved his fellow 
men. He had done the work which he 
believed God had given him to do. He did 
not fear death. He waited with humble trust 
whatever God might have for him in the 
groat beyond. A little while before the last 
hour arrived, as a small company of relatives 
and friends were gathered in his room to show 
their love, by his request one of the number 
read aloud to him and to the company the 
following lines, which long before he had 
written in view of his own departure. The 
title it bears in his collected poems is 

"At Last. 

“When on my day of lift the night is falling, 

And in the wind from unsunned spaces blown, 

I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 

Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant. 
Leave not its inmate when its walls decay ; 

0 l-iove Divine, O Helper ever present, 

Be thou my strength and stay. 

Be near me when all else is from me drifting ; 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shaae and 

shines 

And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love that answers mine. 

1 have but thee, my Father ! let thy Spirit 
Be ^ with me^'lien to comfort and uphold ; 

No gate of pearl, or branch of palm 1 merit. 

Nor street of shining gold. 
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Suffice it if my fcood and ill uiireckoned, 

And both forgiven through thy abounding grace— 
1 find mysdf by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 

Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 

cease, 

And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 

There, from the music round about me stealing, 

1 fain would learn the now an<i holy song. 

And find at last, beneath thy trees of healing, 

The lips for which I tong.” 

When tlie lant hour came, he lay in the 


east room of his home, with his face turned 
to the green fields, beyond which in the 
distance was the blue sea. For a long time 
he was still, half unconscious. Then the 
bright morning sun aroused him, and lifting 
himself up, he looked out upon the scene, 
so familiar and so beautiful, and whispered, 
with a smile, '^Give — my — love — to — the — 
world." They wore his last words. With 
this message trembling on his lips — this 
message which epitomized the yearnings and 
elf>-'rts of all his life — he fell asleep. 


RECOMPENSE 

By SEETA DEVI 


M ANMATHA was never famous for a 

sweet temper. Today especially, he was 
feeling irritated beyond measure. Just as 
he stepped into the office, Ghosal greetecl him 
with the ill-omened word Retrenchment. 

After this everything went wrong with him. 
And everybody was determined to talk about this 
unpleasant topic. During the tiffin interval, you 
heard nothing else. Many amongst the staflT 
were going to be dismissed altogether, those 
remaining would have their salaries drastically 
reduced. 

Most of the clerks arrived at the office at 
nine o’clock after a hastily snatebod breakfast. 
They looked at the clock impatiently every five 
minutes till it struck half past one. Then 
aluminium tiffin boxes came out from everybody’s 
pocket and they passed out of the office room 
to have_ their lunch in peace. It was a poor 
meal, still it sufficed, with the aid of cheap 
cigarettes and betel leaves, (k) put fresh energy 
in them and to while away the hour pleasandy. 

But today none had much appetite for lunch. 
The head clerk, Ramkamal Mitra, kept himself 
aloof from the young people in order to preserve 
his dignity. But common grievance had drawn 
him to mix with the common herd. He took a 
sweet out of his tiffin box and swallowed it and 
then gave away the rest to the sweeper boy. Ho 
began chewing a couple of betels and said, “We 
were born in bad daya my dear chaps. Our 
ancestors had worked till their death or retire- 
ment in these offices^ but thqr had never 
heard of such things. Just as we arrive, these 
things t^ arriva War, trade dii^ssii^, non- 
ecK)|ieranoti, dvil disodedienee^ all of them have 
lying in wait for us," 


The typist, Biswaiiath, was an ardent imtioa- 
alist. “That’s a very selfish view of the situation, 
Sir,” he said iu protest. “I think, we are born in 
glorious times. Perhaps, wo might live to see 
free India.” 

“To the devil with your free India,” shouted 
the enraged head clerk. “What good would that 
be to me, if I lose my job ? Would someone 
marry my daughter without a dowry in your 
free India ? Would it have mattered anything 
if India had become free twenty-five years later ?” 

The poor gentleman had a heavy burden to 
bear in the shape of a large family. So no one 
min<Ied his ravings. Just then the tiffin hour 
came to a close too, so everyone went back to 
their respective jobs. 

Manmatha had all this while been sitting 
silent in a corner, bursting with rage. He was 
very modem in manners^ and <30uld not ^ drew 
of carrying a tiffin box in his pocket. His wife 
had ofiered to prepare sandwiches for him, but 
even at this he demurred. Bometimes he had a 
cup of tea in a nearby restaurant^ and some- 
times he went without His father was a rich man 
and so the son had the temperament of an 
aristocrat. His childhood and early youth had 
been spent in affluence, but his father died 
suddenly, leaving him in the lurch. Manmatha 
inherited nothing, moreover, he was already 
saddled with a wife. His wife was good-looking 
and well-educated but came of a poor family. 
At the time of his marriage, Manmatha had 
no fault to find with this arrangement^ as 
Sushama was really a desirable bride. But 
gradually bis views had changed. He dared 
not say it before his wife, but be had come 
to regard his father-in-law’s poverty as a 
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crime. A man, who ooiild not help his daughter 
with a pice in times of need, should not have 
given her in marriage. And^ because ho dared 
not sa^ it to her face, his temper went on 
becoming more and more irritable. Sushama 
was not eating the bread of idleness. She was a 
beautiful and accomplished girl, but she slaved 
from morning till night. A -woman came in and 
helped her for a couple of hours, that was all. 
Their darling Boonchu, their first child, had to 
go without an ayah. Ho how <*ould he find 
fault with Sushama ? If he tried, he would 
have to listen to some very unpalatable .truths. 
Because though Sushama was sweet to look at, 
her tongue was very sharp. Moreover, one could 
never find a flaw either in her graniiner or her 
logic. Ho Manmatha kei)t his resentment to him- 
self. They had been pulling on somehow with 
his salary of hundred and twenty-five rupees. 
But retrenchment ! His patience had reacheef its 
limits. 

As soon as the office closed, Manmatha 
snatched up his hat and strode out. Ordinarily 
he wouhl wait for Biswaiiath the typist and walk 
with him up to the tram-lines, hut today he 
hated the wiiole human ra(‘e. Why difl so many 
WTOtohed beings live in this world at all If If 
there were fewer people, they wouhl have got 
more to cat. There would have l)een no talk of 
retrenehinent then. In India specially, there was 
over-population. Manmatlia began to think 
of writing in the newspapers about it He 
reached home, still thinking of all the sharp and 
bitter things lie had to say about it 

He had the wliole use of a small flat before. 
But now he had been obliged to sub-let ludf of 
it and do with a single room. He had divided 
it, with the help of a wooden partition and thus 
had a .small bit of drawing-room. There was a 
small veranda. This Sushama had converted into 
a kitchen and dining-room, by screening it all 
around. She prepared their food in an Ic-mir 
cooker and thus saved time and space. 

Manmatha flung his hat on the bed, as he 
entered. The baby ran forward with outstretched 
arms but he pushed her away too. She pouted 
and cried out. Sushama was preparing tea in her 
kitc'.hen. She had a bad headache, so her ta mper 
was rather hot. At the sound of the baby’s 
crying she came in and took her up. “What’s 
the matter ?” she asked shaiply. “Why arc you 
making her cry ?” 

“I am too tired to pose the fond father now,” 
replied Manmatha with equal sharpness. 

“My goodness I” said Sushama, “let us go 
away Boojicbu. You do not want sham love, do 
you ? It is not a valuable thing.” 

Manmatha sat down on the bed. “I wonder, 
whether you could be- so witty on an empty 
stomach,” he said. 

“I shall try,” said Sushama. “But why on an 
empty stomach ? It does not improve the quality 
of wit” 


“Will you kindly give me my tea,” Manmatha 
burst out. “T have to go out again in search of 
work.” 

Sushama became grave in a moment “Why, 
what’s the matter with your work ?” she asked. 

“My work *?” said Manmatha. “Oh, they are 
retrenching.” 

Sushama’s face became pale with dlsnmy. 
Poverty and unemployment, these are horrors to 
a woman. The mother, who has borne a child, 
has got fear for a bedfellow. She is always 
afraid. “Js then* jfny talk of your losing the job?” 
she aske<l. 

Manmntlia began to untie the laces of his 
shoes. “Everyone runs the risk of losing jobs,” 
he 8 ai<l. “There is no nioson, why they should 
favour me specially.” 

Sushama put down the child and went out to 
get the tt»a. Her heart was already feeling heavy 
with apprehension. W’hat would happen, if 
he r(‘nlly lost his job ? Sushama had her 
han<ls tictl now. She eould not get a job 
herself with su(*li a small baby in her arms. 
Besides who w'ould look after the household ? 
Manmailni could not *lo the slightest thing for 
hiiiiHelf. Even a glass of water, lie was unable 
to pour out. Such a man was not at all fit to 
struggle with adversity. 

She brought in some home-made sweets, 
bread, butt(?r and tea. Manninthu sat down ^ to 
it, with a temper somewhat calmed. After finish- 
ing liis tea, he took Boonchu from Sushama and 
sat down t(» play with the bahy. Sushama began 
to prepare the dinner. She liked to have the 
evenings fret*. Sometimes she went to her fathers 
house, or she visited the neighbours. 

Manmatha had lighttnl a cigarette, but smldcn- 
ly he sat uj) straight, forgetting all about it. He 
had forgotten his uncle. lie must enquire where 
the old gentleman was at present. He had been 
hearing all kinds of rumours about uncle, it was 
hett(*r to know the trutli. The old gentlemw 
was a lucky fellow. People seldom meet with 
such good fortune at his age. Manmatha had 
behaved very unwisely in losing touch with him. 
Rich relatives are rare things in this world, no 
matter what their manners or religious convic- 
tions. Still he could try. Even a stone melts 
at sweet words. 

He took up Boonchu again and oarrio<i her to 
Sushama. “Take her,” he said, “I have got to go 
out again.” 

Sushama took the baby an<l aske<l, “Where 
are you going ?” 

‘T shall go to Jogu's place first,” said 
Manmatha. “I may have to go tt) other places.” 

Sushama frowned, “Don’t be late,” she said. 
“I feel 60 nervous, being all alone in the house.” 

“1 won’t be, if I can help it,” muttered her 
husband and went out. 

The wretch Jogu lived at the extreme end of 
the town. Manmatha walked on and on till his 
legs ached. At last he reached the narrow, evil- 
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emoliin^ Inne. The street lamps wore already 
bein^r lighted. He stood in front of Jogu^s house 
and knocked. 

The door was flung open and a gust of smnke 
and foul stench smote Maninatha in the face. 
An old lady, clad in a dirty cloth, peeped out 
and asked, “Who are, you knocking ? Oh, is 
that you Monu ? Come in, my dear hoy. Are 
you looking for Jogu ? That wretch is never 
at home in the evening. Go and look in the 
Palit’s house over there. He is there playing 
canis." • 

“All right aunt,” said Manmatha. “I shall go 
and look for him there.” 

He walked on again. He found the house 
very soon. The out('r room was full of people. 
From it loud peals of laughter smote the ears 
of the passersbv. That must be the Palit^s 
house, thought Manmatha. As he did not know 
the people of' the house, ho approache<l and 
called politely, “Are you there Jogu ?” 

Jogu was th(Te all right. Ho looked up, 
startled at the unexpected call and recognized 
Manmatha. H^ sprang up, crying, “Oh ho, here 
is our Mona Sahib. What brings you here my 
dear chap ?” 

‘T had some urgent business,” said Manmatha. 
“But I see, you arc busy.” 

Jogu was feeling extremely unwilling to get 
up, but it would be too uncivil to refuse. “No, 
no, I am not at all busy,” he said, “I was only 
playing a hand, you wait a minute, and I shall 
go with you.” 

“Very well,” said Manmatha. “T shall stroll 
round a bit an<l come back after a while.” 

Jogu got up perforce, in spite of the displeasure 
of his partners. “What’s the matter ?” he asked, 
putting on his slippers and coming down into 
the lane. “Let's jro to our place.” He was back 
in the evil-smelling lane in two minutes. 

The house was a very small one, but its 
occupants were many. Ro Jogu took Manmatha 
straipht into his bedroom. Manmatha was rather 
anglicized in his views. “Won't vonr wife feel 
any inconvenienee, if we sit here ?’* he asked, 

Jogu turned up his lip in disdain. “Mv wife 
neviT comes in here hidorc eleven o’eloek,” he 
said, “Our wives are nothing but glorified eooks, 
yon know.” 

Manmatha sat down, hut not on the bed, as 
Jogu asked him to. He drew a small ^’pooden 
seat near the bed, and sat on it. “Will you 
have tea ?” asked Jogu. 

“No, no,” said Manmatha, “] had tea, just 
before I came lien\ Tell them to give me some 
betel leaves.” 

Jogu shouted for the articles, then asked 
“Now what’s the business ? It most he pretty 
urgent to bring you hem I don’t thi^^k I have 
seen you oven once during the last year.” 

“I am so overworked,” said Manmatha apido- 
getically. “After coming bock from the oftice, 
1 never feci like moving my hands and feet. 


Still we were managing somehow. I don't know 
what to do now.” 

“Retrenchment, I suppose ?" said Jo^. 
“Really this damned thing is determined to finrsb 
us. 1 don’t know how people will live now. 
What per cent have they cut ?” 

^ “1 shall be thankful if they don't cut all,” 
said Manmatha. “But let's drop the topic. I 
have had too much of it today. I came to ask 
you, if you know' anything about uncle. I have 
been hearing strange rumours.” 

Jogu laughiMl, “The rumours are true,” he 
said. “But he is a tough bird. You won't l>e 
able to get anything out of him. * 

“Has he really come into a fortune ?” asked 
Manmatha. 

“He has,” said Jogu shortl}', “and he had 
already one of his own making, though no one 
guessed it from his way of living. Now he has 
inh<Tited all the wealth of his gniiid mother. He 
is the only heir. Tlie old lady took her time 
dying. She must have been about ninety. Uncle 
was really in ilespair about her inconsidi^rateness. 
They were having a slow race for the cremation 
ground, he used to say.” 

“Uncle too is prettv old,” said Manmatha 
hopefully. “He inu^t Iw past sixty. We are 
the only relatives he has got. If we all get equal 
share, it w'ould be no joke. Where is he now ? 
Let me try iny luck.” 

“You can try till you drop down dead, it 
wouhl he no good,” said Jogu. “TTncle has 
become a Vntsknar, He is surrounded on all 
sides with minstrels, lieggars and aarlhuft of every 
description. An idol of some god liad been 
.salvaged from a nearby pond and undo had 
dedicateil himself heart and soul to its scTviee. 
A temple has been built for it, and the god has 
given unele some message in a dream. They 
w'on’t allow you, an eater of forbi<ldeu fowl, 
within thi-ir threshold.” 

Manmatha lieeaine grave. After a while he 
burst out angrily. “So you are going to sit idle 
and let a honh^ of swindlers cheat us out of 
our hiwlul heritage ?” 

“What ean I do ?" asked Jogu. “T cannot 
leave hearth and home and go to look after 
unele there. Who will look after my family in 
the meantime ? And if unele has inherited the 
longevity of the old lady together with her 
property then there is not the slightest hope for 
us.” 

“Give me his address,” said Manmatha. “I 
shall see, what 1 can do.” 

Jogii^ did so. Manmatha w'rote down the 
address in his notebook and got up. “I must 
hurry back,” he said, “my wife is ratner unwell.” 

“You are a model husband,” said Jogu and 
got up too. The bridge party at tho Palit’a 
must still be going on. “Keep me posted about 
the latest developments” he said. 

The baby was fast asleep and Sushama sat 
waiting for him, with oil English novel in her 
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I tATid Ab soon as she saw hioii she asked, 
^‘(/ould you do anything: 

“It is not a case of I came, I saw, I con- 
[quered,” said Manmatha ^Thcre is a great deal 
of work awaiting me. Have vou ever seen a 
Vaishnavite at close quarters ?” 

Sushama was surprisefl. “What do you want 
with a Vaishnavite V* she asked. 

“I do want sometliinir. I am not asking 
for the mere joy of asking,” said Manmatha. 
*Havo you, or have you not ?” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Sushama. “Whoever 
sees them in Calcutti ? I have seen beggars 
and minstrels in plenty but I have never studied 
them closely. Now take your dinner, I am 
Wing very sleepy.” 

Manmatha had his dinner and went to bed. 
But his head was crowded with thousands of 
plans. He was so excited that ho could not 
sleep at all. The first streak of light still found 
him planning. 

Next day was Sunday. Manmatha starbid 
after a .cup of tea. “I may be out the whole 
day,” he said. “Don’t wait for me, but take 
your meals in time. 

Ever since she had heard of the threatened 
retrenchment, Sushama had become unnaturally 
silent. “Very well,” she said shortly. 

Manmatha bought a pajicr and took the 
first tram for Behala. It would take him a 
long time to reach his destination. Ho had 
never scsen his uncle’s new house. He had heard 
that the house was a big one with a large 
compound and garden. 

He got down from the tram as ho reached 
Behala. He walked on. looking at both sides of 
the road for his uncle’s hou.se. Fortunately, he 
had not to walk far. He enquired about it of a 
grocer, who pointed out the house to him at 
oiica The. house was really big, but built in 
old style. He did not enter but walked all 
round looking everything over. A furious din 
of sacred music put him on his guanl. Now 
if he entercMl like this, it would only make his 
case worse. He saw a herd of plump klne 
grazing in the field. “No wonder ihe old w’oman 
lived up to ninety,” ho thought. “She consumed 
gallons of milk, I suppn>^c.” 

A man came out of the cowsheds, carrying 
a huge basketful of cow'dung. “Do vou sell 
milk ?” Manmatha asked the man. “You have 
^ got plenty of cattle,” 

“No sir,” the man replied. “The milk is 
needed here, all of it. The Jiadhus are great 
caters of sweet food. AVo have sometimes to 
buy extra milk from the bazars,” 

“How is the master of the house ?” asked 
Manmatha, “I have not heard from him, for 
-a long time. I am a relative.” 

“He is ill,” said the man. “But recently ho 
kas taken a turn for the better.” 

It was high time to begin action, Manmatha 
thought Or soon it might bo too late. 


He wandered about for an hour more and 
gathered some more information. Then he 
boarded the tram again and returned homo. It 
had already struck three. Rushama was lying 
on the bed by the side of the sleeping baby. 
But she was not asleej), “Shall I give you your 
breakfast ?” she asked, semng her husbantl. 

“Let me rest a few minutes and have a bath/’ 
said Manmatha. “I am feeling like a day 
labourer.” 

After bathing, he sat down to his meal and 
said, “liook hero, I have got a good plan, but 
it will take some time to be carried into execu- 
tion. If you go and live with your father for 
a couple of months, I can do it. I shall give 
up the rooms.” 

“I might go,” R'lid Rushama. “But can you 
gel leave from the office ?” 

“[ have a month’s leave due with pay,” said 
Manmatha. “I shall first avail myself of it. 
Then if there bo further neerl, I shall arrange 
for an extension.” 

“Very w'ell, I don’t mind going,” said 
Rushama a bit sharply, “It might give me some 
change and rest.” 

The hidden sting in the answer nettled 
Manmatha. “It is because I want you to have 
rest and change properly that I am planning 
all thi'*,” lie said. “I don’t need a fortune for 
myself alone.” 

“Oh indeed,” said Rushama still more sharply. 
“All the expenditure arc for me, I know that^ 
with that she walkt'd off. 

But Manmatha stuck to his purpose, though 
he knew that his wife was not approving at 
all. lie applied fr>r leave at the office and he 
found out a party to whom he could sub-let 
his rooms. AVhen he, returned home, he brought 
along a barber with him. Sushama was surpris- 
ed. “What do you want with a barber in the 
evening ?” she asked. 

“AVhat does one want of a barber except a 
haircut y” replied her husband shortly. 

“Why such thrift ?” asked his wife. “Has 
the liair-drijssing saloons displeased you in any 
way 

Manmatha made no answer but sat down to 
have his hair cut. He had a close crop. He 
useil to k(H»p a small moustache, as his lips were 
rather thick, and look great care of it too. He 
sacrificed it today without compunction. When 
ho canic in to g(‘t some money for the man, 
his wife jumivd un in dismay at his appearance. 
“AVhat have you clone with yourself ?” she asked. 
“I can scarcely recognize you.” 

Manmatha began to feel a bit uneasy. But 
he put on a brave front and said, “Dh, it does 
not mntUT. Once let my plans succeed, then 
I shall allow it to grow again,” 

The barber was paid off. M* tmatha opened 
his wardrobe, and began to look .-ver his clothes. 
Most of them were suits, meant for office wear. 
There were two or three dhotia only. These 
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were of very fine stuff, as he only wore them 
on festive occasions. He had nothing suitable 
I for the new role he was going to play. 

He put the clothing back in aespair. “These 
will never do/’ he said. “I shall go and get 
a few yards of longcloth. Can you make a few 
simple tunics for me f 

“When shall I make them asked Sushaina, 
her face still sullen. “I am going away 
tomorrow.” 

“I need them very much, otherwise 1 would 
never ^uest you,” said Maninatha. “You must 
find time. I shall manage the cooking in the 
evening.” lie rushed of! in a hurry to get the 
longcloth. 

He returned after an hour, with a canvass 
bag, a pair of shoes of the same material and 
the longcloth. Sushaina looked on in silence. 
She disdained to ask questions. But as her 
husband sat down to prepare the dinner she 
could not but take down her sewing machine and 
begin with the sewing. 

Next day she left for her father’s hou‘*e. 
Manmatlia locked up all his furniture in a small 
room of the ground floor and left for a nearby 
mess. As soon as he would get leave, he would 
start for his uncle’s place. He bought some 
sacred books of the T’f/i.sAwa?' sect and began to 
et them by heart. lie could sing fairly well, so 
e learnt some appropriate^ songs too. 

lie got leave. Manmatha packed up in great 
excitement and left at once. He hiul already 
informed his uncle about his impending visit. 
The ohl gentleman had not vouchsafed a reply. 

Manmatha was admitted into the house, but 
his uncle did not evince much cordiality. He 
was too ill to Ixi enthusiastic over anything. As 
Manmatha bo we<l down to his feet, ho looked at 
him with tired eyes and said, “Rit down. Our 
Lord’s grace be on you.” 

Manmatlia tried to mix with tlio satUins, But 
it was a hard job. Keeping a pi(»us ^^xpression 
on his face, Jiearly gave liiin a stroke of facial 
parnlysi®. He could never look at any article of 
rood except fish, flesh and fowl, so h(*re lie was 
almost starved. Wlien all gathered at evening 
song, he had to raise his voice above everyone’s 
so that uncle might hear. He strained, till he 
laH!amc hoarse. Still he kept on <Joggedly. He 
had come in, determined to win uncle or to die 
in the attempt. 

The rest of the VaisJuiavs were not very well 
dispose<l towai'ds Manmatha. Ro the poor fellow 
began to feel very lonely. Roinetimes he felt 
temptetl to mix with the servants, only the 
fear of loss of prestige held him back. But 
it was a great trial, l^chandas^ the head of the 
Vatfthnavs^ watched him with lynx-eyes, so it was 
very difficult to do anything on the sly. One 
day, an egg-shell was found within the precincts 
of Uie house. Nobody could discover how such 
H thing came to be there. Both Manmatha and 
Lochandas became moiM3 alert than ever. 


Poor Sushama seldom heard from her 
husband. In her father’s house, she did not 
have to do any work and time hung heavy on 
her hands. She brooded and brooded. She felt 
sorely tempted to write, but anger held her back. 
She sigheef and clasped the baby tighter to her 
breast. 

Suddenly, one fine morning Manmatha appear- 
ed. Sushama was looking over the newspaper. 
She was not keen for news, but was in search 
of a likely job. She was reading the advertise- 
ments. She did not receive Manmatha very 
cordially. “What brings you here?” she asked. 

Manmatha took no offence at this dry 
greetings as Sushama had expected. Constant 
association with pious folks bad made his temper 
very sweet and forgiving. “Give me a cup of 
tea first,” he said, “then I shall explain. A diet 
of sweet things have made me <lyRpeptic and 
want of tea has given me chronic heiidache.” 

Sushama brought him the tea. “Your acting 
is perfect,” she said, “but does it bring you 
any tiling except ill-health?” 

“It is <.00 early to say, yet,” Manmatha said. 
“The old man had been left alone all this time. 
But now a host of relatives have appeared 
following my footsteps. 

I have a crowd to contend against Besides 
uncle is tough material, he is not likely to peg 
off quickly. And there are the sadhm; they 
are ivutching him as vultures watch a dying cow.” 

“Don’t rest idle in hope of another’s death,” 
said Sushama. “But work to build up a fortune 
for yourself. Your leave will expire pretty soon. 
Won’t you join office then?” 

“Ijct’s see,” saitl her husband. “I might have 
to apjdy for extension. But I won’t get any 
pay after this. It would cause inconvenience. 
Won’t you be able to manage for a month or 
so ?” 

“I am not waiting for your money,” said 
Sushama very sharply. “I can work and earn. 

“You ought to, anyway,” said Manmatha, Ws 
patience at an end. “You demand equality with 
men, you should be able to do without their aid.” 

“Who wants your aid?” replied Sushama, 
HOW" positively in a fighting mood. “If 1 were 
free, I would care for nobody’s money. Take 
aw"ay your daughter, then 1 shall show you 
whether 1 can earn money or not.” 

Manmatha made strategic retreat, seeing that^ 
luck was against him. “All right, all rights” he 
said soothingly. “It’s a question of a few df. 
only. So what’s the use of getting so angry? 
If anything happens before that oil the better. 

1 must be off now. I have to get a homeopathic 
medicine for uncle.” 

Sushama softened. 'There is good Bilsa fish 
in the bouse,” she said. “Won’t you take a bite?” 

“No, no, don’t tempt me,” said Manmatha. 
Tf Lochandas smells onions in my breath, 1 
shall be done for. (lod willing, I shall live on 
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fowl alone next month.” He kissed the baby 
and went out 

The old gentleman was giving them no end 
of trouble. He would not die and he would 
not get well He was a strict vagetarian, and 
nothing but water entered his stomach as 
medicine. This prevented his dying quickly. But 
there was no chance of his getting well either, 
his relatives and friends were taking pretty good 
care of that They were trying their best to 
hasten his end. His food was tamporel with 
by everyone, and though honiciopathic medicine 
were bought lavishly, nothing hut water found 
its way to the old man. Everyone was getting 
desperate. Whenever they thought of his grand- 
mother the relatives and friends felt depressed. 
A. lawyer was sent into uncle’s room everyday, 
but he could not persuade the old man to mate 
his will. "Wo come of a very long-lived family,” 
he would say. "I am goo<l for twenty years yet.” 

As Manniatha was coming hack, he called 
a barber and had his head shaved. He bought 
the niodicine, then emptie<l it in the nearest 
drain and filled the bottle with water. 

Ho reached home and fouinl the whole house 
in turmoil. The ol<l gentleman was terribly 
excited. He would not take anything and he would 
not let anybody enter his room. 

Manmatha called a servant and asked, “What’s 
the matter ?” 

“He has got some divine message in his 
dream,” the man answere<l. 

Manmatha took his courage in his hands and 
approached uncle’s room. “I have brought the 
medicine, sir,” he called out from the door. 

The old man raised himself on his elbow and 
took a good look at him. “So you have adopted 
a new disguise., you wretch,” he said. ‘‘But 
I won't bo taken in again. Just swallow the 
medicine you have bought and let me sec. 
Swallow half of it.” 

Manmatha calmly swallowed half the content 
of the phial. The old man gazed steatlily at 
him for about five minutes. Then finding no 
symptom of approaching death on Maiimatha’s face, 
he said, “All right, I shall take your medicine.” 

Manmatha administered the medicine, then 
came out of his room. 

Lochaodas was keeping guard at the <loor. 
^^What happened ?” Manmatha asked of him. 

“A man who has no relatives is truly 
fortunate,** Lochandas repliecL “Naren was try- 
ing to put in some powder in his barley water. 


but was detected through the grace of our 
Lord.” 

“Where is Naren, now ?” asked Manmatha. 

“Oh, he has escaped with his life,” replied 
Lochandas. 

Luck suddenly favoured Manmatha. His 
uncle wanted him all the time. He would accept 
neither food nor medicine from anyone e Iso's 
hands. But his condition bocanie truly alarming. 
The lawyer was sent for in a hurry. The old 
man consented to have his will made. 

The whole family wa*^ tense with excitement. 
The idol of the god was forgotten, and the 

sound of sacre(i chanting ceased altogether. 
Everyone waitiMl at the closed door. 

It was pretty late in tlie afternoon, when the 
lawyer came out. All made a combined rush at 
him. Such a volley of questions was fired at 
him, that he could only look at them dazedly. 
After a while, he shook them off and came 
out in the open. “Why are you in such haste ?” 
he asked. “The old gentleman is a just man, ho 
won't let anyone go without his due. He has 

given something to everyone.” 

Manmatha pushed past the rest and tackled 
him again. “What has he given me ?” he asked. 
“J a»n a neely man, sir, I have got a family,” 

“He has great faith in you,” the lawyer 
answered. “The rest he call«il murderers and 

cut-throats, who wanted only Ids money. “1 am 

giving them money,” h(' said. “So that they 
might follow the path of righteousness hence- 
forward.” 

“Then what has he left mo ?” aske I Manma- 
tlui in great anxiety. “A castle in the air ?” 

“He has left you in charge of his goil,” said 
the lawyer. “Manmiitha has red faith,” ho said. 
“The go<l will hi*, satisfied with his ministering. 
He has left you a bit of property, just sufficient 
to boar the expenses of the god.” 

“The god can go to hell,” shouted Manmatha 
anrl jumped clean tiirough the door into the 
street. He struck his shaven head again and 
again and shouted. “I have lost all. 1 worked 
to fill the pockets of a host of thieves.'’ 

Seeing that ho was really leaving, Lochandas 
rushed after him and asked, “Won’t you accept 
the trust then ?*' 

Manmatha gave liiin a rude push, “Go to the 
devil,” he said. “I am going homo. For one 
month, I shall live solely on ham and fowl, 
perliaps then my licart will find solace.” 

Locluiiidas covered liis ears to shut out the 
blasphemy and stepped back. 





PUR-I-DAWOOD : A SCHOLAR AND POET OF 
MODERN PERSIA 

By MOHAMMAD ISHAQ, b. hc., m. a. 


F rom a recent announcement made in 
a speech by Mr. Dinshaw Irani in 
Bombay, it is understood that the 
Government of His Majesty the Shah 
of Persia has decided to create a chair in 
Hr. Rabindranath Tagore’s University of 
Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan, Bengal, and 
has also appointed, as the first incumbent of 
the chair, the Aqa Pur-i-l)awood of Rasht. 
A similar statement has also appeared in the 
Persian daily Shafaq-i-Surkh of August 22, 
1932. An introduction of this great scholar 
and poet particularly to the Indian public 
will not be out of place. 

During my visit to Persia I could not see 
him as he was in Germany at that time, and 
I know the poet only through correspondence. 
He very kindly sent me his photograph 
(reproduced here) from Berlin for insertion in 
my Persian book, now printing, Sakhanvaran- 
i-'Imtfy which gives sketches of the poets of 
modern Persia, with specimens of their poems, 
and contains a large number of interesting 
pieces of Mr. Pur-i-Dawood^s poetry. 

The poet^s full name is Mirza Ibrahim 
Khan and hc is usually known as Pur-i- 
Dawood, that is, ^son of David’. He comes 
of a noble family of merchants and land- 
holders of Rasht, the capital of the province 
of Gilan on the C/aspiaii Sea. He was born 
in the year 1885. Finishing his primary 
education in Pernian and Arabic at Rasht he 
came lo Tehran where he learnt the art of 
ancient mediciue (Tibb-i-Yunani) studying 
under the famous Hakim Mirza Mohammad 
Husain Khan known as the ‘^King of 
Doctors^^ 

In 1 908 hc went to Syria via Baghdad. 
He learned French in the Xaique School at 
Beirut and went to France in 1910 and 
acquired further knowledge of the French 
language for a year and a half. Ho then 
joined the University College of Law in 


Paris. During the Great War ho went t<> 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Koiimania, 
Bulgaria, Turkey (Constantirioph* and Aleppo) 
and after that he sailed down the Euphrates 
and reached Baghdad where he edited fi>r a 
time the journal Itnshtahhix. After a short 
stay at Baghdad he went back to Cons- 
tantinople. From there he went to Berlin 
where ho stayed for a few years devoting 
his time entirely to Iranian studies. Hc 
spent many years in the study of the ancient 
history and culture of Persia. In 1923 hc 
returned with his wife and a baby girl to his 
mother country, Rasht, and then, after* 
a stay of two years at Rasht, he came to 
India in 1925. He stayed at Bombay for 
about three years where he wrote in Persian 
a commentary on the Avesta, the sacred book 
of the Zoroastrians. He again returned to 
Berlin in 1928 where he completed the 
second volume of a commentary on the 
and he is now engaged in writing a 
commentary on the Khnrda Avc^ia, 

Pur-i-Dawood is also a poet of great 
reputation. His Diwan Purandukhi Nameh 
has been published by the Iranian' Zoroapirian 
Anjuman of Bombay with English repdering 
by Mr. Dinshaw Irani. Besides this he*has ' 
written other works, vix., the commentary 
on the Yashts (going under the name of^ 
Ya^f*a literature) and the Oathas (songs of 
Zoroaster), and Iran RJiah, Khiirram Shah, 
etc. ^ 

Pui'-i-Dawoou thus combines in himself 
the best that Persia can aiftird to the world 
as an exponent of her culture, ancient, 
medieval and modern. He is a modern 
Persian, who has inherited the glorious 
Moslem culture of medieval Persia, one of the 
finest gifts which the spirit of Islam made to 
• the world by working through the Aryan 
f genius of Iran (the impact of this same spirit 
of Islam with the Aryan genius of India has 
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given birth to the !\r»>slem cMilture 
of Iliiidiistjui, and with tin* Aryan 
genius of Spain has similarly giv(*n 
to the world the Moslem art and 
enltiiro of that eountrv). lie is 
moreover a child of tin* Iranian 
revival in Persia, whii*h has made 
the Persians ouec* more self- 
<'onscioiis about th(‘ir national 
heritage of th(‘ |)re-Mosl(an civiliza- 
tion and pliiloso|)hy of P(T*^ia, a^ 
illustrated in the \chaemenian and 
Sassanian aoliievements and in tin* 
wisdom of Zaratlinstra. i^M’sia 
has found tliat sin* cun no longer 
negl<'<*t her pri'-Mosh'in past a'^ 
snr(*K as she is conscious of her 
distinct contribnlion eniijdi- 

incnt of- *Mo''lcm culture. Piir-i- 
Dawooil is th(‘reforc pecnliarU 
fitted tt» represent the history and 
eultniv* of Pc’r'^ia in an in-^titnlion 
lik(» the Visva-liharati. 

Pnr-i-Dawood is a n>:i‘^tc*r ol 
his ^»^^n Jangnaiie, and of the 
carlici phases of it Pahlavi, Old 
P<‘r-'ian and Av(*stjin. Ills c<|nip- 
ni(*nt in modern schohir‘-ln[» can 
be charactei i/ed a^ being cjiiiti' 
rare cv<'n in l']nrope. lie has a 
thorongli knowledgr of Krench 
and (ierman, and know-^ scvm’al 
other langnagi's, Kiiro]i(*an and 
Indian. IP* is a poet of ran' gilts 
.ind today lu' is oik* of the 1iiK*st 
po(*ts of Iran. The Tlenai.ssan<M‘ 
ill modeVii Iran has found in him 
the best inlerpri'tiT of tin* past 
glories of Iran to her sons and to 
the world at large. II is poems 
breathe the modmai spirit, and iinlikt* the 
bulk of Iranian po(‘try are not a men* copy 
of the* plirases and seiitim(*nt.s of the classical 
^>n(*ts, P^irdaiisi, Saadi aa<l Ilafra. But never- 
theless it must b(‘ said that he worthily 
maintains the traditions of those great 
elas-*ical masters of medieval Persia. 

One csiiiiiot but admire the choice of His 
Majesty Riza Shah Pahlavi who has decided 
to lend to India, as a choice gift from her 
"ist**r-lanid of P(*rsia, the temporary services 
of one of her noblest sons. India should be 


Mir^ I Iliraliini Kliait 1*111- i-l>a wood 

grafefid to Rabindranath Tagore for having 
mad(* this possibh*, and when Piir-i-Dawood 
arrives oiir s'-holavs and teachers should lx* 
ready to take to the fnlh'st all that he ha-^ 
to give to ns of the deathless spirit of Iran, 
which has for seven c<*nturies past b(*en the 
dominating factor in the Islamic ciiltnn* of 
India, and was an influence and an inspiration 
in the Hindu art and culture «*veii before 
the advent of Islam in our iiiotln dand. 

We can only conclndo by giving a few 
sjiecimcus of Pur-i-DawoodV poetry. The 
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I'^ii^lis'h i’(Miil( ‘ring’s nrc, in <li<‘ main, l>\ 

Mr. Iniiii. 

The Clamouring Dervish 
<) ra*'( n L'lfiri(*c «»l lav«»in, 

OLnnP 

How and why "<• jn<* w«‘ So 

(Nstiiiiir and <dM*(M w'liv mo w<' '* 

Kxilod from oiir own Iiouk', Oli wliv an* 

\Yi* Noiif ‘^o oin* w(» sin’ : 

Hidj) <) ( Jod, ra.sl a lilanco of t«ivoui, O 
hold ' 

Hcliold Iran, all dosolato it. la*'^. llohoM, 
Ii>vc for llu» land no iin>r(* ; 

It'' ])ooplo liavo t.'ono crazy, llnm ini;»ht'-t 
^a\ Sindi < I’catuTcs can liaidiv much lonj^or 
^iM vivc 

Help •< > ca'^t a «^laric<* <jI favoin, <) 

Lonl ’ 

Mon' cxiiltod than Satin ii, wa*^ thi*^ land <if 
oiii'. • 'riic 1 O'-! ini; -place ol hcr<^^•^ wa^ thi'- 
land of oni’^ . 

'rile envy of kini»-^ wa*' l.hi'* land oj oin- 
The oli)(*ct of the loot of MoinioN ami Tm 

tar- It Ix'cann* ’ 

Help <) (Jod, ca-l a <»lau(‘(‘ of iayour, O 

Hold ' 

Iran, Han, (he altar of our taith ait 
thou I 'ria* land of our lu'uuc torelather-* 
ait thou ' 

'Pin love has tilled to the luim our heart 

and '^oul ; 'ldi<* lif(* ol oiii life, the hVht of 
enr cv<'s ail thou. 

Htdf) () (Jod, ca-t a ela.nce ol layoiir, <> 

Ijord ' 

Ho, ho’ where Oh. wheie our Daia 
When* ( )h, wlu'n* i- Shapur, the a<lornei of 
the army 

< )h, when* i^ om* to ii-, to -vmj)atln/e 

with us'*' (ione anj they all* ol th(*ni not 
a trace <h»fh remain. 

H<‘1]) <) (Jod, r*a-l a nhimx* ol favour, (t 

Hot.i ' 

Iwir our mothei-i ountiv, let u- strive with 
lii'ail^ and m)u 1 . Let u-« weai the rolx*- of 
-acrifict* from tlu* veiy hands ol Death ; 

Ijci u- flnnk the deadly draught from the 
euj) oi Annihilalion, that the jialale ol our 
land ma\ afrain be* swe(»(encd 

Help ii- D (Jod, ca*^! a Ludanee ot iavoiir, 
I) Lonl ' 


lYAXALI (Arise, Make Haste) 

Sh.ifctiT the sh.K'kh**^ <d -iave»’V, Oh men ' 
(’ome out of the pit fd bond ige . ari^e, make 
liasto. 

AVliatHViM* confront- a leal man i- weleoine 
to him ; He is liappv < ven when tact*d by 
calamity . arise, make ha-tt 

A man of ac'tiou, in tli * time oi struggJi*, 
cni*p«! not for thi- or that : aris<* make haste. i 


NVhoi'vcr (‘iitertams the love ol the JJcloved 
ill Ins In*arli canic> in his hand his head and 
his I lie * arise, maki* haste 

If Imllet.s pom on him from left and rijjrht, 
He will not tnin hi- faee Iroin tin* field of 
battle . arise, make ha-l<*. 

Ha])py th(* man, who on Ihe top of the 
iiallow-, ^ivi*- n]i his liie with Iran on hi- 
lips : ari-t‘, make ha-te. 

The trumpet (d I-ialil ha- been blown, 
OlilisiMi; 'J'lu* day <d le'-urrectioii lias dawned 
arise, make haste. 

(Jet rid i)f llu'se tunc-, -haki* oH‘ this shiiim* ^ 
and di-^race , Death i- lar j»ri*f<Tal)le lo -uclt 
exi-U‘iiee ari-e, make ha-te. 

'Fhat ue-lv D(‘Vil ha- loil^ed m our hous(* ; 
(Jom* i- our honour through theM* frit'iids , 
aiiso, make haste. 

Should the eii(‘my be victoiious lo-dav. Tli<*u 
our day will bavi* reimlied it- i-nd arisi*, 
mak(* lia-te. 

The time lias come to draw liie -woid fiom 
its slieath ; The day ha- come to <lon the 
helmet and the annoiir , an-**, mak*.* ha-te. 

Ari-(* ami lx* <(mek in ih** art of d(*dn‘afmL' 
thy lile , ( ous|on t.hv-*‘lt to ih** < an* <d 

Pr*>yiih*n<*e ari-**, makt* iiasii* 

Oh son of 'rahinura-, -na]) thv fetter-. Ami 
bind with tlmin that li»)-t ol Ik'mons an-**, 
mak** baste 

l>e a lion and have no it‘ar ol tb«l pimk <d 
1*ixc- ; If thon ait th<* *l**-***‘mlanl «d li**ro**'-, 
ariM% mak** hast** 

Be *)f goixl clie**r ami **ouiit vi* t<uv as tliinc, 
For ilu* llami *)f (J*mI is witli tlie** . aris*-, 
mak** bast** 


The Battle-field. 

It Is the dill ami biisth* ot th** *lay of 
R**surrcction, 'Flu* tiiinuls of tlic La-t Day i- 
ahxit at pi<-**iit. 

You iniybt say that Russian sohliers bay** 
(*riimm(*d fon*sts ami ti**l*ls’, like ants and 
locust-, — 

ilight from Rasht to Tclieraii, Ami from 
'IVh**ran *low'n to tlu* borders of Julfa. 

We shall not be afrai*l of this army of 
Ahriman, so hnig as ( Jo*l i- our Fricml ami 
Helpi'r. 

Be not afraid, imiecd, of it- soldic*r-, ami 
lik<‘ m**n j*)in th** array of battle. 

The soil *)f this laml should Ik* imrgcd 
* leaii of the ilirt ol their presence 
Either *leath, or the eternal gloiy, ot Iran, 
Hast.<*n an*l select one of these two. 

O liappy the h**ad, W'hich for Iran's sake*. 
Rolls lik(i a ball on the day of battle. 

Exert toilay so that there may not lemaih 
Romor'^e an*i i**^ret fn Ih**, inoiTOw 
Oh liord ’ (Jnint not that these cu<*koM- 
May ev**r Lon! oy*»r us as our master- ' 
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A Lament (in memory of his father 
and mother) 

Kcliiifirc oil lift' iiol. pnipcT , flu* 

lu‘avt‘ii- know not flu* 'Viiy of lovo Mini 

Wr iin‘ like hiibhle- lloMtin*! on (ho .-nrhieo 
t)t w’aioi ; no relianei* can Ih* ])J.ico«l on flic 
j)cii-ihahle \vorl«l 

Th(* caravan that, ha" ])a>'>cil on ln'toic ii'*. 
Look, not a (lacc of i( it'inain" in Ihi-' above 
now 

In bn^lle and clainoin', ihcv mI oiil in 
L'roiip'', ami briviiiiJ: <lcpar(cil, not an ccln» 
rtonain^ «>t tlicin. 

\Vc aic tiavcller- bn .1 lime ^oioiiinini^ on 
tills soil , 


AND WIOLI'AKI 

Xi'^ht^enci* ami s(‘lf-decoplc»n br, i. 

not. 

Main of our dc.n one- have deparleil b(*foir 
11-^ , nothin^: remain- (<» m ot (licin Inn 
'OiTowini: inemoiN. 

'riic lioiiH'liold winch has been diprned 
ol a mother, will mwei aj)pcar ni trim 
tinici ami ihrivinif 

Ami tin* I'.imiK whii'h remain- beicft ol a 
f.ither know It lt> be a but nitlnait 
brmhtne.s- and |o\. 

No om* has i ndiiK'd, ami w<‘ loo -ludi 
])a^'‘ awa\, bn death i-' novel unlinked lioin 
life 

d'e Ihir, L^ii<‘l i" bki- a < 'nnjianion , hi- 
hcait knows no Irnnid '•av<' Laineiilalion. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL AND ECONOMIC WELFARE 


V,\ c. IJ. J 

E NorCill lias been wTittcii by distingui- 
shed writers to deiiionsfratt* tlie soiind- 
ii(‘ss of Mahatma (iaii(Ihi\s ('hfukha or 
h}i(uh iMOv<MiM‘nt on tlic grounds of .sin]|diei(y, 
practicability, morality, CMpiity and clieapiK'ss. 
\Vc may further eAainme it in tin* light of 
modern ( eoiiomie theory to see how it will 
aiVeed our national dividc'iid and, through if, 
the oconomie welfare of tin* eountry. NVe may 
tak<* till' following propositions giving eon- 
ditions of inereasing economie welfare from 
the writings of Professor A,(\ Pigou of 
t anibridge Univt'rsity, and consider how far 
Mahatmaji’s Khadi niov(*ment satisfi<‘s them. 
The propositions are : 

1 . Any caus<' wliich, without the exereiM* 
of eompulsion or pressure upon pc'ople tu 
^makc them work more than their int<‘rests 
dii'tate increases jiroduetive cflieienev, and 
therewith, the average volume of national 
dividend, provided that it neithi'r injures the 
distribution nor augments the variability of 
the country’s eonsnmabh* income, ^\ill, in 
general, increasi* economic widfai'c. 

2 . Any cause which iucr<*ascs the 
')roj)ortion of national dividend received by 
poor persons, provided that it dees not load 
a contraction of the divi<l(‘nd and dtK‘s not 
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inpiriousl\ atleet its variability, will, in 
general, inereasr* economic welfare. 

o. Any <.au-(* wliieh de<‘rea>es the vai 1- 
ability of national iln blend ii‘‘nally inen‘a<c- 
economic welfan\ provided it does iioi 
decrease total national dividend or tlie share 
(»f the poor. 

L Any cause which d(*cr«‘ase^ the van- 
ability of the share* of tin* poor will increax* 
economie welfare evmi it it irn'n'asCs the 
\ariabilitv of the* sliare of tlie rich, provided 
it does not d(*en‘ase the productive elHeieny. 
the total national dividend and tlie total sliai< 
of the poor. 

Now l(*t ns see* liow the Mahatmap's khfuh 
movement .stands in j'e*lation to the* above 

])ropositions and lind enit whedheu- it will 

prenimte* the ee*n.H>niie we'lfare* of tin* rountr\ . 
IJut before examining it, wo ma\ make temr 
as^umptions. In the tiivt pbuM* we nia\ 

assume that only long pe^rixl resiilt> will be* 
cemsidcred in thi> (‘xamination. It is obviou> 
that eliiring the tran.siti<m pe'riod oni edolli r<*- 
epiir<*mcnls will partly be ine*t b mill eb)tb 
and j)iirll\ by hand-made one and we* may 
have to pay high prie-cs for anel aeeojit onl\ 
eeiarso varietiers q( Khadi and this may 

diminish our ee*onomie wedfare mcasiire'el in 
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leiiDs of iiioii<*y ii> well as satisfaction^. In 
till* second place, it may be assumed that the 
Indian villagers for whom the hhadt move- 
ment is chiefly meant will in the lonjj; run not 
only acijnire the ])ra<*tice of s|)inning liner 
counts of yarn but also more yards per liour 
bv lining improved (ltnrhh(ti<. This assump- 
tion is not at all unwarranted. The Khttih 
uiov(‘ment has already cn‘at(‘d the habit of 
-^pinn^ng among a large nuinlxT of agri- 
culturists and town^peoph* and tluur sp(‘cd 
of spinning as w<'ll as tin* lineness of the yarn 
spun by them has bccai gradually incrf‘aMng. 
It might Kur[)ris(» many to learn that at the 
Abhoy Ashram, a student spins -it th<* rate of 
about (i-o yaids of \arn of count I piT hour, 
and othi‘r studimls also at nearlv the sann* 
rate ; and at tin* Haherak Ashram the spewed 
lias reached more than Htil vai'ds of !t counts 
p(‘r hour. Tin* n'ports of the All-India 
SpimuTs’ Association which is ehieHy orga- 
nizing tlu* hhiuh movement gi\e an a(*c()nnt 
of an all-roiind pr(»gr<*ss* which r<‘ally mak(‘s 
one o|)timisfie about its futnn*. The 
Vssoeiatbiii is also Irving to improve' the 
f^htuhha and is populari/mg the use of long 
staph' eotton. IJoth these* aetiviti(*s will t<‘ud 
to increase* the iiiieiiess and .,nantity of varii 
spun p(‘r hour. 

Thirdl\, wf* may assuiiu* that an impn»\ed 
Ivpe of hand-loom wall be* used and the art oi 
we'aving wo'll be bre>ught bae'k to its original 
•-tamlard eif lineness and e*Hieie*ney in the long 
perieul. Kemrthly, e>nr national taste* will be 
so Vi volutionali/ed that |)eoj)l(* will prel(*r 
liand-fabries to mill labries. This will 
naturally follow if eonditious supposed in the* 
M'cond and thirel as>-umptiems turn e)iit to be 
I rue. 

Slarting on lhe*se assumption'^ and em tin* 
Ivvo basic facts, that the* agriculturists Avho 
form 7o pe*!' cent eif tlic population of India 
remain I mm three to six montlis unemployed 
or unde r-employed during a \t*ar .uul that 


* AccorJini: in ih*' latest lepuit of tlu* All-[i)cli.i 
.*^l>ii)ners’ AsH(U‘ifitioii the salt's of /\////f/Miiirniur tlu* la 
montim nulmg ’JJst I)e'ctinli*T, I'.ni, anuiinitcel to Its. 
U()Ot<l.i*J as aizaiii'-t Ks S.i li! in the* <’oiT(*s])on(Iiiig 
pie'viniK p(*no(i. Tin* in'iKlnciinn work ijvei 

villatics am! snppnrlcd over spiiiners am] 

1)000 wiMveis. \lso the nenor.Ll ])riee U-icI at the ejul 
nl the period stood at ahoui per eeiit hcle»\\ 

uhat It wiiH at the eomnu*neem<'nt. 


they arc immediatedy in need of suitable* 
subsidiary occujiation to supph'ment their 
mr'iigre income we may proceed to apply 
Pre>f. Pigoii’s propositions te> the Mahatma’s 
solutiem. Let us see what the effeu't wull 
bo on the'ir productive ettieicncy and on the* 
natiemal divide*nd of the country if tlie*\ 
lake to spinning in the‘ir h*isnre time. Also 
let ns se*e* the e llee't on the* productive* 
ctlich*ncy e>f those* millions of landless laboiir- 
e*rs Avlio, before* the advent of inaelnne-made* 
cloth, \ve*n* engage*d in weaving if they on(*(* 
more take te) it. 

At prcse»nt we are consuming se*veral 
varie'lK*-* e>f cloth, /•/*., foreign, indigenous 
mill-made* with fe)r(*ign yern, indige'iieiis mill- 
made* with null \arn, hand-made with |eire*ign 
or ineligem)iis mill-yarn and hand-loe)ni made* 
with hand-spun varn. In tin* state ee>ntem- 
plate‘d by Mahatmaji onr te)tal e*loth re'ejuire*- 
menls Avill be* snppli(>el In enily hand-spun 
and haiid-wovi'U elotli. It li.is be‘(‘n alinnd- 
anllv |)re)ve»(P that it is pe‘ile‘etlv pej^sible to 
])re)diiee* by me*ans of the ^ 'hit f hint and the* 
liand-lexun iie>t only the* te»tal ejiiantitv e»i 
cloth reepiired fe>r onr (‘euir^umption but aLo 
some le)r o\])e>rt. Kiirtlx'r tlx* labourer^' who 
are* at pr(*sent e*ngage‘(l in tin* textile* inelu^tiy 
will not be* thrown e>iif of (‘inploMix'iit. 'rix*} 
will rf*fnru to th(‘ir villjige*h and carry em 
hand-spinning and hand-w'(*a\ ing. More'OV(*r, 
e)lhe*r pe»rse)ns engage*el in the te'xtile trade 
will still remain emple)yed in the e>rg:inizatie>n 
anel marke*ting e»f tlx* hand-made* pre>due*ts. 
The xvhole e'hange* will be* brought alxuii 
wdthenit e*ausiiig urx*mple)yineiit ai!X)ug anv 
class of personl and without the* diminution 
e)f the epiarititv of ele)th eonsunxxl by us in 
the least ; wliile the agriculturists and e>thei 
Iniidle's*" labe)urers will lx* spinning and 
wx'aving ‘withemt tlu* e\<*rcise of eom[»ulsion 

* 'The* aiinmil (‘oii'^innplioii ol cloili in Ine 

IS HXiuhly .aiiO cTorc y.irels An erdiiniry HjiiniH*!* c*j, 
e:\sily spin -aO yHids of >jiin e)l' la ronnts ikt hone 
The*ii nup})osuui tiuit lit* spins lour lionrh ekiilv am 
spins feir e)nl> .'1000 days in a ye*ai remaining to» 
bu«v in Ins niain Oe*e'iipat.i()ii for the* rest of (>■) e] i\ 
to give any tiinc to sfiimnng. he* mil i>ieKluee' :»oooi»- 
yarels ol yam in a \e*ar. h^utbei, snuM* a sejiiare' inri 
ol cleith iveiniriN L* yards of yum of coiinls If), a'" 
er^ie* yards of (*li)ili will x'fjiiire* croie van’ 

of yarn. This will ho spun hy i:iL\0iMH.)0 spiniiear^ : 
tlu* ahavt* rale India with an iigru*iilTin:d ])upii1:>li' 
ot alnxil 2d ereircs and villam* population of ulue - 
!11 cron's can easily line! tins innnhe*r of spiinx'rB 
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or jm'Hsnro (tlu'iii) to niak(‘ tluMu work 

mnro than tlioir wi'^hcs jurl intc'rc^^ts diotato, 
and this, tlu^rofori*, will ineroasc tln*ir pro- 
ductive ettiehMK'v. A«j^ain we have assumed 
that in tlie lonjj run tiu' priee of ]v/f t>h wdl 
fall and its cpialiry will (•0U'^id^•r;^l>ly improve 
ami peoph* will piireh.is(» it. It is, tluu'efnre, 
clear that th(‘ total (pi intitv ol tf*\lde pjoisls 
produe(‘d hv inakiuuj this ehant;;** iu the 
HV->((*m of their product ioii will not di*erea‘-(*, 
nor th(‘ sat i'^l.ietiou (»l)taiued fr.»m tliem 
diiiiiiiish. Hence it rnav '«afelv 1)(‘ eoiiel(id(‘d 
that th(» national dividemd of tin* eouutrx 
Will not at least diminish on aec omit of thc^ 
Mieasiire siii>^c.^t(*d l)v M diatmaji. 

It will now !)(' ^hown that tlw* national 
divichmd instead of diininislnn^ wdl in(‘reas(‘. 

erores (d i-uiiei's wlinh \\e have !>(»en 
s(*ndinn : lally to the li»nM(ru (N.uulnh^^ t(» 

inanufa(‘ti (* llu' <‘otton e;i''»wn hv iis into 
cloth wd he saved and distrihnteil amonn‘ 
th(‘ ‘starv wjr ^keletolw’ <d liidii. hhirther, 
lli(‘ priei' which (»ur iiidii>^enou- mills pa\ 
(*verv year for the |mr(dias(* ol for(*i<j;n 
niaeliinerv will he savi'il, winh’ tin* appliances 
whieli will he r(*(piired for hand-ii’iniiino, 
cardine", spinning and weavinej woll (levelop 
onr imli^(*nons wood w'orkini* ami earpmitry 
indiisfrv. All (h(*s(‘ and similar factor ^ will 
n*siil( in iiier(‘asiiiii; (Iu- pm'eha>>ini» power (d 
the mass(‘Sj imiirovini;’ th(*ir standard ol 
liviiitr and Ikmkm* their prodm*ti\e (‘llleieiiev 
which in its tiii’ii will augment tin* national 
dividend of the (*ountiN'. Hema' il is ipiiti^ 
ohvions that the lir-^t. proposition of Fr(>f, 
Pipjon is applic'ahle t<» MahatmajiV sclumie. 

Iatt(»r will im*rease the eetmomie wadfare 
of the conntrv as it will aiipiment tin* natumal 
divid(md and it will do so without injiirin^ 
its distrihiitioii and willionf irierea«.inpj its 
variability ns will presently he shown, 

Ijct iis consider how' Alahatniaji’s plan will 
allcct tin* distrihutioii of the national 
dividend amonpj the' rich and the ]>onr. \t 
present the profits of the textile mill 
indiiRtry ^o to a f(»w lakhs of lahonnu's and a 
few thousands of Indian and fondp^n capitalists. 
In the selieine devised by Mahatma (iatidhi, 
the profits will be distributed arnonp; 
ajiproxiinately thirty erores of jieasants and 
workers. It is inevitable that the share 
ol the ]>oor will be increased. '^I'hey will get 


full meals and gn'ator (pianlit\ ol (doth to 
env<M' tli(*ir bodies, wlime tlnw are at presimt 
half-starved ami h:df-(dad. Miireovir, the 
tot:d s.-itisl.u'tion obtaimsl bv the p >or from 
IIkmi* ad-litioiial iiii'oim*'^ will lx* far in (‘xei'ss 
of th(' total dis«.i1isfaetion snIbTed by the 
ri(di on 4a‘*eoiml of th(‘ loss of tluMr forimu* 
im*nme'^. It i*^ lumeo (d(*ar that th(» sc'eond 
propiwitioii of Pig )ii ab'o hohls trm*. 

'riie K!ht‘h mov(‘ment will in(*reas(' ei onomie 
Welf.an* a-- it will increase lh(‘ jiroportion 
of the nation. d ilivid(Mid r(*e<MV<‘d bv th<‘ 
poor without eoutraetiiig it in any wa\ jirid 
it will di» so without increasing its variability 
us will 1)“ shown 111 th<‘ f(»llo\viiig paragraph 
It will .'ipp(‘ar that M.diatma (lamlhi's siduMiu* 
far from inerea-ing the vair.bility of the 
national dividiuid wull inmdi d(‘en*as(‘ it. 
It will ;ds‘> (^‘e^ea-^(‘ the variability ol lie* 
im'ome of th(‘ po(»r. 

Th(* (duel (diaraet(‘ri-ties of th(‘ pr(*seiit 
ea[)italisti(‘ rnellmds of piodiietioii are 
product ion of (‘om modi ties in aiitiei|)ition 
of (hunaiid. Tlmii* siipplx in di-taiit- market* 
and production on a (‘ompef itivi* sNsfem. 
This iiaturallx ( aiis(‘s ^oinet.imes ov('r-prodne- 
lion oi goo(L .ind s-inu^t iim‘s production far 
sli »i‘t ol the (haiiand for lh(*'n beeaii'^(‘ it is 
not niiu*-ual that mistaki^'s in ilu^ for(>east> ol 
demand are rii.rh* ami Ix'cause (*a(di of the 
•^eva^ral eoiupetitor-. in th«‘ir (‘uthiisiasm tor 
eiptuiing a p.irtieiilar m.irkel prodin'ci' 
commodities on a large s(*ale without knowing 
how iniudi lh(‘ othm* ('ompidiiors are 
producing '^riie variabilifx in tlu^ national 
dividend is (diiidly dm^ to this d(deetiv(‘ 
method of produetion. 'I'h(‘ Khnth moveimuu 
will reetifv this imUhod of production so far 
as the texlih' industry m this country i'* 
eon(*(*rned and to tliat extent, (hau’case the 
variability of the national dividiuid. Not 
oidv our national iiieoim* from this indn‘'trv 
will be stabib/(*d but also tlu‘ imamu' (d’ 
the p(»a^anls and workers (Migag('d in if will 
also be stabilized. Th(\v will be prodmdng 
cloth for tluMiisclves and (diiidly for th(‘ home 
)nark(‘t. Thus, tli(‘y will be .always sure ol 
glutting work and (‘arning a livi- ^ tluuvdiy. 

Fnrflim*, at pn^^'cnt the Indian farmers 
d(‘p(Mid for tludr liv(dihood mainlv on 
•igricnltnn' wliudj i-« a yery iim*ertain somee 
of incoimM)ii ac(*oiint of the ‘ gambh* in rain/ 
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TIk' adoption of spinning wheel and hand- 
loom by them will give a certain measure 
of stability to tln^ir incomes. H<»ncc, it is 
clear that Khadi inov<*rnent will decrease the 
variability both of the total national dividend 
and its preportion received by the poor. 


Mahatmaji’s solution, therefore, satisties 
also the remaining two propositions of 
l^rof. Rigon, and we are inevitably led to the 
('oncliision that judged from these propositions 
also Khadi movement will promote the total 
economic welfare of the country. 


AMERICA AND THE OTTAWA PACF 


Hv J. M. KUAJAR 

rrHIN the last ccjitury tAinada 
has attained a most remarkabh* 
ijiat(‘rial progress, followed by a 
development no less striking in 
self-contained nationliood within the British 
(Vnniiionwealtli. As a self-governing dominion 
she exercises complete authority over h<T 
internal and extei'iial affairs ; she makes her 
own treaties and regulates her own tariffs. In 
other words, the people of Uanada are not 
ruled by England ; tlie> rule themselves. 
They are not loyal to England ; they are loyal 
to the best traditions, ideals and interests of 
their own country. 'Fhough the population is 
only a little more than 10,000,000 in number, 
('Unada ranks today as out* of th(‘ first six 
leading nations of the world in trade and 
comiiicrc«‘. And her vast natural resources 
assure her of a reasonable degree of prosperity 
in the future, Consecpiciitly th(‘ ey<*s of the 
increantile nations an* set upon her. But 
(Canada, b\ virtue of her gcograpliical position 
and industrial needs, has been America’s 
gn‘atest market among the Jiritish Dmninions ; 
6»'» much so, that many have thought t'anada’s 
commercial future to be bound up inseparably 
with that of the Tbiited States. M'ill this 
natural association of these two great 
countries be affected seriously by the Ottawa 
Pact ? This <|uestioi] has been engaging the 
attention of leading American industrialists, 
since to many of them the pact scorns t<» mean 
the entry of Great Britain as America’s rival 
for the Canadian market. 

While the greatest problem of Canada is 
whetlKa" she could profitably force her trade 
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into uiinatiiral avenues at tlic bid of Great 
Britain when so big a market as the United 
States is at In r very door, America's problem 
is wh<*ther she could afford to lose so 
important a custonnT as Canada. The average 
Canadian, whatever his sentimental reaction 
to the appeal of empire kinship, has naturally 
a very deep sympathy for his American cousin 
and a fairly complete understanding of his 
point of view. On the other hand, the 
majority of the (’anadians arc ignorant oi 
English life. They may, of course, be proud 
of their inheritance of the British tradition 
but they find little in common with the 
average Englishman. Although the* World 
War has brought them a little closer, y(‘t it 
would be idle to pretend that tlierc is that 
deep, intimate* acijiiaintanec with one another’s 
atlairs and ambitions which mark the relation- 
ship of the (Canadian to the American. In 
fact, no two countries in the world arc linked 
so closely by so many tics, have so niany 
things in common and msike so similar a 
contribution to the common cause of eiviliza- 
tioii as C^anada jind the United States. It is 
not surprising, therefore, if some fear that in 
essentials Canada will bo submerged beneath 
the wave of American infiuonce and lose her 
identity in the tremendous American scheme 
of i*ivilizatioii. 

Wh(*ther such fears are well-founded or 
not the fact remains that the similarity in 
tiistes, needs and modes of living has made 
Canada a valuable market for her industrial 
neighbour. Through mass production of 
commodities adaptable in price and consti*uc- 
tion to the (Canadian’s buying power and 
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industrial roquiroinciits^ AiucrLca had, at tlio 
close of the year built up a market in 

Canada amounting to (iS per cent of the 
Dominion’s total imports. To obtain that 
market, American products had to hurdle a 
tariff averaging nearly 10 per c(mt in excess 
of the preferential rates accorded to Qn'at 
liritain. The extent of the (Viiadiati market 
for American products may be demonsti’ated 
by isolating the one hundn‘d chief items 
imported by Canada in 1930, comprising S2 
per cent of her foreign purchases. A total 
of 79 per cent of these 100 principal imports 
originated in the United States as against 14 
])cr cent from the United Kingdom and 7 
per cent from all other eountries. Out of 
Canada’s total imports, the United States 
supplied her with 91 pei- cent of all electrical 
supplies; 90 per cent of steel and iron 
produ(‘ts, 90 per cent of maehinery imports, 
99 per cent of automobile ]iarts, 90 per cent 
of coal, 9S per cent of farm implements, 76 
per cent of petroleum, 99 per cent of petrol 
and 9S per cent of raw <Mitton. Many othei* 
signifiennt items, such as the 9S per cent of 
choke imports, the 91 per cent of fresh veg(‘- 
tables, per cent of planks and boards, 8S 
per cent of relined sugar, 99 per C(Mit of 
sulphur, the 97 per cent of alumiiiuiii and 
bauxite, occupy jdso a large place in the 
C'luiadian imports. 

il 

Items in whh'h importations from Great 
Britain exc.eeded those from the United States 
included worsteds and serges, containers, 
woolen yarns and clothing, iron and steel wire, 
woolen carpets, tweeds, electroplated ware 
and woolen dross goods for dyeing. Al- 
together Canada imported products in 1930 
valued at »‘‘^ll,248,273,r)S2 and out of this 
amount lii;847,442,037 worth of goods came 
from the ITnitcd States, 5^189,179,738 from the 
United Kingdom, ^563, 523,966 from other parts 
of the British Empire and $148,127,841 from 
all other countries. These figures clearly show 
how dominant a place the United States held 
in the foreign trade of Canada till the year 
1930. Now Great Britain is inter(»sted in 
bringing her colonies together in order to 
strengthen her commercial position. Being 
primarily industrial, Britain seeks through 
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tariff adjustments a wider berth in the 
Canadian market for her maunfiictured 
products. She wants Canada to import, such 
steel products as arc not made in the country, 
from Great Britain rather than from the 
United States. It is, of course, nnder>tood 
that the (\inadian steel industry already 
developed would be protected against coni- 
petition oven from Britain. 

But ill (-anada Britain encounters competi- 
tion from goods made by American producers 
operating through subsidiary organizations. 
In fact, Ottawa (^)nfo^ence paid much atten- 
tion to Arneric*an branch faetori(‘S in (^iiinda. 
The tendency of American industry to 
emigrate to foreign countries is particular! v 
evident in Canada, but is not confined to that 
market. Its movement into foreign countries 
has been under way for many year^ but its 
dcvelo[)inent on the present scale is a post- 
war phenomenon. It is estimated by the 
United States’ Department of Commerce 
that before the war there were only l:il 
factori(‘s in Canada and 97 in Europe in 
which American capital was invested and bv 
the end of 1929 these numbers increased to 
.■>24 and to respectively. The reasons 
for this exodus of American industry are not 
far to seek. It is the outcome of a desire 
to take advantage of foreign wage scales and 
of proximity to foreign markets, with a con- 
sequent reduction of transportation charges. 
Another factor, probably of still larger 
infliienoc, in stimulating such migration is the 
post-war competition in protcctiv(i tariH’s, 
As rates on imported goods went up through 
successive readjustments, thc‘ pressure on 
American industrialists to get in behind 
foreign tarilf walls and compete on even terms 
for foreign markets has steadily iiKTeascd. 
And now Britain must devise wavs of 
minimizing or <4iiiiioatiiJg tin* competition of 
these American branch plants in Canada. 

Ill 

In 1931 when Canadian imports from 
abroad declined 27 per cent from the 1930 
total, the percentage siqiplied by the United 
States dropped to <)4‘5, while tl.at supplied 
by the United Kingdom rose to 1 0’o, This 
development was hail<‘d by many in Great 
Britain rs a sign jf the irn'vitable shift in 
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Canriflii to liritish made product-^. Rnt the 
jiiaiii reason for this shift is the treatment 
(^insul.i has received at the hands of the 
Unit<Hl States. Her bitter resentment of 
the almost prohibitive rates on aprieultural 
commoditii‘s under the 1 lawIey-Smoot TariflT 
Act of 1910,- -which increased duties on (loo 
products,— has bionpjht about an extraordinary 
recession of trade betwecm (.\anada and the 
United States. Self-interest has persuaded 
the Canadi«ans that tlu'v should buy where 
th(\y hope lo s(‘ll. Th(» tliinprs thev have to 
sell are largely the basic products of the land, 
and since many of these products are denif»d 
a<lini«sion to - the Unit.<'d Stites under practi- 
cally prohibitive tariHs, the Dominion, purely 
as a matter of business, has had t(» find stable 
and permanent markets elsewhere. 

It is necessity therefore rather than selriti- 
ment, that has jirodiu’cd in the Canadians a 
disposition to buy products of the British 
Empire. Within the empire*, they believe, 
security and stability of trade i« assured. 
Canada cannot be blain<‘d for se<*king to sell 
her products outsid<* tin* United States any 
more than America can be blamed for tin* 
measures she has adopted. N(*verthele«s, the 
high duties iin]>osed have caii'^ed the United 
States ]irettv heavy loss in her trade with 
Cana<la. Under such strained trade relations 
between Canada and the United States, the 
(‘ampaign to '^Hiiy British” could not but 
iuHueuee the direction of the (Canadian trade. 
And in whatever line of Canadian trade 
the United States has been losincf^ the 
British Emjnre has gained. America’s loss, 
for instance, in the importation of raisins 
has been Australia’s and South Africa’s gain. 
(%uinccl goods from Australia and oranges 
from Sontlj Africa have* begun to compete 
with Californian prodiicts. The loss in the 
exportation of boots and shoes has meant an 
increaeed outlet for imperial goods. Thus 
the United Statc*s bv her own action has made 
it necessary for (’anada to seek closer 
economic ties witl» the rest of the empire. 
And it is no wonder if the Ottawa Conference 
found the colonics in a mood to seek in an 
inter-imperial trade pact a permanence and 
totability such as could not be attained outside 
the empire. 

Since the' idea of imperial solidtfirity based 


u|)on racial unity and political tradition, is 
obsolete at present, its place is taken now 
by the idea of mutual advantage proceeding 
from an agreement among the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
equal and independent units. The British 
Emjiire r<ipre‘-(Mits one-(|uarter of all the 
people's on earth, and the enormous buying 
power of this vast population draws CMiipire- 
ward every unit that has Komethiiig to sell. 
In addition, the bond made possii)lc by a 
comtnon sovereignty enables them to meet as 
a family, ami tratle butter for coal, oranges 
for wool, m(*ats for steel goods. Albeit 
C.inaela would have been much loss keen 
about the em[)ire trade pact had not the* 
American market for so many of her natural 
products been clos(*(l by the H iwIey-Smoot 
Act and tin* eonscajiient high tantts. When 
tiiercfore (\insubans are urged to buy British 
goods it is becaiK^e the British an* buying 
(^Jainnlian goods, -or at least it is hoped they 
would. 

IV 

The inter-im])erial trade pact is, as we 
hav(* already noticed, an assoeiation of the 
nn^mbers of the British CJornmon wealth of 
Nations for the improvrMneni of its individual 
trading prospeets, and is based on the belief 
that it would be ln*iter, other things being 
(*cjnal, to trade within the Empire. Tliongh 
this scheme <loes not propose to shut ofl’ the 
trade of the extra-emjiire countries entirely,- - 
for that would bi* suicidal, — vet it does seek 
to lessen purchases outside the Empire to a 
ilegreo winch will promote to advantage 
exportation among the empire units thomsolvos. 
In spite of the assurance of goodwill towards 
other nations, somo maintain that if the 
empire units siiecoed in establishing trade 
unity, they an* bound to cut the exports of 
empire countries ; for, it is not possible 
for anv British Dominion to buy from an 
CXI ra-Efuf lire unit that which she has been 
buying from a non- British country without 
affecting thereby the trade of that country 
adversely. 

However, American opinion is very 
divided on this inter-imperial trade pact 
Since Canada’s location makes it easier and 
more profitable to trade with her neighbour 
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tham wilii the far-flanff empire uaite^ it is 
unsottad economics to divert Canada^s trade 
ic^to unnatural channels. Besides, America 
eoold, if found necessary, expand her branch 
factories in Canada to meet the fiercer com- 
petition that would result from lowering 
tariff barriers to certain lines of British goods. 
Since the Britisher has to enter the battle 
badly handicapped by trasportation charges, 
the American plant in Canada, taking advan- 
tage also of any concessions given to Cana- 
dian goods, can still play a prominent r6le as 
a rival of the British. While some hold 
therefore that the results of this pact will 
have but a slight bearing on America’s future 
bnsiness with Canada and the rest of the 
Empire, Dr. Paul V. Horn, Professor of 
Foreign -Trade in New York University, 
sounds a note of warning to exporters against 
^taking this inter-imperial trade move lightly. 
Ho maintains that England intends to knit 
her posaesaiona together in close trade unity, 
and that the final result will be the erection 
of trade barriers which may deprive the 
United States of as mneh as 50 per cent of 
her exports to the British Empire. It ,may 
lake two to five years to bring their agree- 
ments to their ultimate conclusions. But if 
and when this empire trade pact takes concrete 
shape, the extra-empire countries will face 
heavy drop in their trade with the British 
Dominions, and among them the loss of the 
United States will be the heaviest 

V 

If such a situation does develop what 
course, it may be asked, is America likely to 
adopt ? Some say that she might reduce or 
■destroy entirely her tariff barriers. This 
would not only increase the likelihood of 
Tcpayment of her loans, — since a larger part 
^-of the payment could be made in goMs, — but 
.also stimulate her export goods, since foreign 
nations, selling more' to America, would then 
Command c»redit with which to increase their 


purchases. Furthermore, this policy, under 
the new Democratic government, might help 
to re-open negotiations with Canada for a 
reciprocal trade pact, providing for free entrv 
into the United States for some of Canada^ 
natural products in exchange for free entry 
into Canada of certain kinds of American 
manufacture. Others think that it would be 
better for the Uuited States to become a 
^'self-contained” nation, planning its produc- 
tion exclusively for home markets. Bat this 
would involve a fundamental re-adjustment 
in the American industrial organization. It 
would mean the scrapping of much plant and 
equipment, tlie abandonment of cotton 
production, refined petroliuin products and 
other manufactures which have been geared 
up to meet the demands of foreign markets. 

Still others suggest that America should 
draw the extra-empire countries into a closer 
trade anion with her, particularly Latin- 
American countries. If they are excluded 
from British markets, they too will naturally 
become more dependent economically upon 
the United States. Thus a pact of the extra- 
empire countries could be brought about for 
the promotion of trade among the members 
of this group as against the British. To 
avoid this situation some Britishers recom- 
mend that, after the consolidation of an 
Empire Union, merging the interests of Britain 
and the dominions into one great economic 
unit, attempts should be made to link up the 
industrial and economic interests of Britain 
and America. Whether the United States 
will choose to follow any one of these 
courses to offset the effects of the Ottawa 
pact depends largely upon the importance 
which the American people attach to the 
revival of their foreign trade. However, 
since the American Democrats ore pledged 
to the free trade policy and Canada herself 
is not keien on breaking her connection with 
the United States, it is more likely that the 
two countries will enter into a reciprocal 
trade pact. 



DAVID HARE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 

By JOttESH C. BAGAL 


D avid Hare i« known as an 

educational pioneer all over India. 
A native of Scotland^ he came to 
India in 1800, carried on a watch- 
making business in Calcutta and made a 
fortune by it. He retired from business in 
1814 ; and instead of going back to 

Scotland, remained in India and dedicated 
his life for the welfare of her people. 

David Hare attended to all matters 

ailecting the Indians. But his primary 
interest lay in the education of the people. 
His efforts were directed towards the 
improvement of vernacular education, which 
was very extensive at that time.* 

The Indians had already come into contact 
with the Europeans, most of whom were 
business men. They perceived the Europeans' 
superior powers, due to the mastery of 

western literature and science . David Hare 
perceived the desideratum of the Indian 
people. He joined the movement for the 
establishment of an organized institution to 
impart English education as well as education 
in the sciences. Wc owe the conception of 
such an institution to Baja Bam Mohun Boy.f 

* ‘The Institutions to which 1 refer will probably 
be found defective in their organization, narrow and 
contracted in their aim, destitute of any principle 
of extension and improvement ; but of their existence 
the large body of literature in the country, the large 
bray of learned men who hand it down from age 
to age, and the large proportion of the population 
that can read and write are jiroofs.*’ 

—Adam’s Reports on the Vernacular ICducation of 
Bengal, ISIS. ISHG, 18H8, p. :i. 

t Sir ^ward Hyde East wrote to his friend 
J. .Hanngton, then absent in England, about the 
meeting held with the purpose of establishing a 
college for imparting English raucation. 

“...Al)out the beginning of Mav, a Brahmin of 
Calcutta [Karnmohuii Roy], w^hom I knew, and who 
is well known for bis intelligence and active 
interference among the principal native inhabitants, 
and also intimate with many of our own gentlemen 
of distuiction, called upon me and informed me. 
that many of the leading Hindus were desirous or 
forming an establishment for the ducation of their 
cluMbnti in a liberal manner as practised by 


But Ram Mohim had already courted iin- 
popularity by his religious and social views. ^ 
So it fell to David Hare to push the idea^ 
onward so as to translate it into reality. 

‘^He it was who first persuaded and induced 
the wealthy members of the native community to 
subscribe towards the establishment of a fund for 
such an institution ; he prevailed upon them to 
do so ; he cxerteii himself to secure friends who 
might be able and willing to second his efforts ; 
he got things ready into a tram of operation 

A meeting of the leading Indians, including 
the pandits and the Europeans, was held on the 
14th May, 181(5, at the house of Sir Edward 
Hyde East, Chief Justice, Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, for this purpose. Sir Edward 
presided over the meeting. The scheme of 
an institution was formulated by David 
Hare and pr<*8ented by him at the meeting.f 
The jiroposal was welcomed by the Indians, 
specially by the pandits, and the establish- 
ment of a college was resolved upon. At the 
second meeting on the 21st May, a sub- 
committee was formed to give effect to the 
resolution. David Hare did not sit on the 

Europeans of condition ; and desired thit F would 
lend them my aid towards it. b^ having a maeliug 
held under my aanction. Wishing to be satisfled 
how the Government would view such a measure, 

1 did not at first give him a decided answer ; but 

stated, that however much 1 wished well, as an 

individual to such an object, yet, in the public 
situation I held, 1 should be cautious not to give 
any appearance of actmg from my own impulse in 
a matter which 1 was sure that the Government 
would rather leave to them (the Hindus) to act in, 
as they thought right, than in any manner to 
control them ; but that I would consider of the 
matter, and if I saw no objection ultimately to the 
course he proposed, 1 would inform him of it ; and 

if he would then give me a written list of the 

principal Hindus to whom he alluded, I would send 
them an invitation to meet at my house. In fact, 
several of them had before, at different times, 
addressed themselves to me upon this topic, but 
never before in so direct a manner.” 

— 'Rammohun R(w as an educational pioneer.” 
Published in Oie Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Soeiettjy June, 19.'10.— Brajendra Nath 
Bonerji. 

• The Indta Ga%i*Ue, .Tune 14, 1830. 
t The India Gazette, .Tune 25, 1830. 
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«ub-committec. The Government of the day 
were indifferent to the cause of education. 
Whether they viewed the progresfl of the 
move with approval or not is still 
uncertain. The European members^ including 
Sir Hyde h^ast^ however, retired in a body 
from the sub-committee, professing their 
sympathy with the cause and promising 
assistance, whenever needed, in their private 
capacity. The Hindu College was ushered 
into being on January 20, 1817, 

David Hare might have followed the 
progress of the institution with interest, 
but no information is available regarding 
his connection with the college till a few 
years later. In the unpublished proceedings 
of the Hindu College (1816-1832) I find its 
mau^igers soliciting the assistance of David 
Hare in a letter dated 12th June, 1819. It 
runs thus : 

Your sound jiidf^ment in matters of oducatioti 
and friendly regard towards literary Institution 
induces us to request the favor of you to become 
a Visitor of the Hindoo College. We shall feel 
infinitely obliged by your inspecting it at your 
convenience and communicating such hints and 
observations ns may occur to you for its 
improvement. 

It appears from the records that he did 
not accede to the request of the managers 
at that time. 

The Calcutta School Society bore the 
expenses of thirty best scholars — ex- 
pupils of their schools — in the Hindu 
College. David Hare was appointed Secretary 
of the Society in 1821 and was also charged 
with the superintendence of these pupils. 
The managers of the Hindu College dismissed 
some of the School Society's boys in Novem- 
ber, 1824, for their ^^xtremely irregular 
attendance.’ The Society addressed a letter 
to the college authorities intimating that 
David Hare, who was in charge of these 
pupils, should be consulted before any steps 
wore taken against them. The following 
extracts from the letter will show how 
worthily David Hare discharged his duties : 

‘‘With respect Nobin Chunder Ghosc and 
Petember Das, (the School Kociety scholars), we 
respectfully beg leave to refer you to the accom- 
panying copy of a letter which our Secretary 
Mr. T). Hare has addressed to us in his capacity 
of Superintendent of the boys placed by the 
School Society at the College under your manage- 
ment and we entertain a hope that the explana- 


tion therein afforded on the very respectable 
authority of that gentleman will satisfy you that 
the irregular attendance of the boys in question 
has been unavoidable. 

We think it probable you are not aware that 
to this gentleman's superintendence the boys 

{ )laccd by our Society at the Vidyalaya have 
ong been subject as you of course know with 
no view of interfering in any way whatever with the 
college but exclusively for the purpose of watching 
the conduct of the School Society’s boys and in 
short of exercising over thorn that sort of surveill- 
ance which is so fully explained in the accompany- 
ing letter from that gentleman which you mention 
is solicited.* 

A sincere* and devoted worker, David 
Hare was soon appointed one of the managers 
of the college. He is found working in this 
capacity in the proceedings of a meeting of 
the College Committee on Juno 6, 1825. 

David Hare’s active participation in the 
affairs of the college began from this time. 
From now on he made the cause of the 

college his own. The Hindoo College was 

removed to its new buildings to the north 

of College Square in May, 1826. The 
ground upon which the college stood was 
sold by him at a considerable sacrifice. 

David Haro devoted his time and energy 
to the cause of its improvement. Ramgopal 
Ghosc, the Rev. K. M. Banerji, Pyarichand 
Mitra and others who were students of 

the college, bore testimony to his devoted 
service. The Bengal Spectator (June 14, 
1842, p. 46), conducted by them, wrote of 
David Hare after his death : 

“Ho took the warmest intercat in the well-being 
of this Institution anil the valuable services which 
he rendered to it will constitute one of the most 
prominent and never to be forgotten facts in the 
annals of hifi, history. As a manager he was not 
content with visiting it periodically, but came 
and spent a groat portion of his time there almost 
every day— enquiring after every pupil in regard 
to nis progress, habits of attendance, health, 
conduct in the College and at home^reproving 
with a parental affection the inattentive and the 
ill-behaveo, encouraging and rewarding the 
mcritoriom and the disliiigiiishcd, settling all 
disputes between one boy and another, and 
lending a patient ear to the requests and recommen- 
dations ot parents and guardians. He also 
watcheti with intense attention the working of 
the details eonnecteil with the management of 
the Institution and did his best to remove defects 
and adopt improvements wherever such steps 
were necessary.’’ 


• Procevdings of the Hindoo College (lfll6-WS2), 
Unpublished. 
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In appreciation of Hare’s services to the 
cause of education, the students of the 
Hindu College as well as those of the School 
Society’s schools presented him an address 
on February 17, 1831, craving his indulgence 
to sit for a portrait. Pyarichand Mitra could 
not reproduce the address and Hare’s reply 
to it in his Life of Varid JIare. Ho rested 
content with only a brief summary of the 
latter. J have discovered both the address 
and the reply in contemporary newspapers. 
These are very important for tracing the 
history of English education in India. I 
take them from The. Government Gazette of 
March ai, 1831 : 

To 

David Hare, EHqr. 

Dear Sir, 

Kindness, even when slightly evinced, excites 
a feeling of thankfulness in the minds of those 
who beneiit by it. What, then, must be the 
sentiments which animate the many who have 
enjoyed the happiness of rc(*civing at your hands 
the best gift that it is possible ior one thinking 
being to bestow upon another -education ? it 
has been the misfortune and reproach of many 
an age to permit its best benefactors to go to the 
grave without one token of its rcspe(*t or latitude 
for their endeavours. Warned by their example, 
it is our desire to avobl it, and to let it be known 
that, however your eminent services to this country 
may be overlooked by others, they are appreciated 
by those who have experienced their advantages. 
We have, therefore, resolved upon soliciting the 
favour of your sitting for your protrait^ a request 
with which wc earnestly hope you will have no 
objection to complv. Far be it from us to 
suppose that so slight a token of respect is 
adequate to the merit of your philanthropic 
exertions ; but it will be a gratification to our 
fec'hngB if we arc permit cd to keep among us a 
representation of the man who has breathed a 
TH'w life into Hindu society, who has made a 
foreign land the land of his adoption, who has 
voluntarily become the fnend of a friendless 
people, and set an example to liis ow’n country- 
men and ours, to admire which is fame, and to 
imitate immortality. 

Waiting your kind compliance with the request 
contained in this address, and heartily wisning 


your health and strength to pursue the earner 
which you have so long maintained, 

We have the ^easure to be, dear sir. 

Your most obraient servants, 
(Signed by Dukinnundan [later, Baja 
Dakshinaranjan] Mookerjee, and 5b i 
other young native gentlemen.) 

Mr. Hare's Answer 

Gentlemen : In answer to the address you have 
lust presented to me, I beg to apologize tor the 
teelings that overcome me ; and 1 earnestly request 
you to bear with me. A few years after my 
arrival in this country, I was enabled to discover 
during my intercourse with several native gentle-«' 
men, that nothing but education was requisite to 
render the Hindoos happy, and I exerted my 
humble abilities to further the interests of India"; 
and with the sanction and support of the govern- 
ment. and of a few leading men of your community 
T cruleavourcd to promote the cause of education. 

Gentlemen ; J have now the gratification to 
observe, that the tree of education has already 
taken root ; tlie blossoms 1 see around me; and if 
it be left to grow up for ten years more, it wilL 
acquire such a strength, that it will be impossible 
to eradicate it. To maintain and to continue the 
happy career already begun, is entirely left to your 
own exertions. Your conn try men exji«*ct it from 
you, for they look upon you as their reformers and 
instructors. It remains for you to gain that 
object, and to show the inhabitants of other 
countries in what manner they may render them- 
selves useful. 

When 1 observe the multitude assembled to 
ofibr me this token of their regard, when I see 
that the most respectable and learned native 
gentlemen have flocked around me to present this 
address, it is most flattering to me, for it expresses 
the unfeigned sentiments of tbeir hearts. I cannot 
contain myself, gentlemen. This is a proud day to 
me. J will preserve this token of your scntimeiits 
of gratitude towards me unto my latest breath. 1 
will bequeath it to my posterity as a treasure 
which will inspire them with emulation to do good 
to their brethren. 

Gentlemen : Were I to consult my privafta» 
feelings, J should refrain from complying with 
your reejuest. It has always been a rule with 
me never to bring myself into public notice, 
but to All a piivatc station in life. When. 

I Bw however, that the sons of the most worthy 
members of the Hindoo Community have come 
in a body to do me hofinur—when I observe 
that the address is signed by most of those with 
whom T am intimate, and whose feelings will be 
gratific^d if 1 sit for my protrait, I cannot but 
comply with your retiuest.* 

* The Address and David Hare’s reply to it have 
also liecD included in Sj. Brajcndra Nath BanerjiV> 
forthcoming volume of f^mhTidpatre Idekaler KaikJu 



SHELLEY’S .ESTHETICAL PHILOSOPHY 

By JAMES H. COUSINS 


T JIK intellootual and asthotical endow- 
ment of Shollcy was at once so large, 
so balanced, and so synthetical, that 
when the poet became critic, he 
raised criticism to the level of creation, as 
in his immortal essay on poetry ; an<l when 
the critic became poet, he raised a chant 
whose lyrical purity and harmoiiioiis accom- 
paniment of thought became, even when not 
specifically so in intention, the most trenchant 
criticism of the dissonance's of life, by 
contrast with itself. 

It became also cj’iticism in the indirect 
manner of art by casting upon lines and 
passages the intuitive luminosity that may, 
when brooded upon, be eondensed into the 
clear lights of intellectual affirmation. Jf 
Shelley had never written a line of prose 
expressing liis ideas of art, it would be 
possible to derive his a'sthetieal [diilosophy 
not only from a synthesis of passages 
scattered through his writings, but, as we 
now propose to demonstrate, from a single 
passage in the third scone of the third act of 
Prometheus Uuhouud- The passage is : 

And lovely apparitionB, dim at first. 

Then radiant, as the mind, nnsinj^ oriKht 
From the embrace of beauty, whence the forma 
Of which these are the phantoms, casts on them 
The gathered rays which arc reality, 
f^hall visit us, the ])rogeny immortal 
Of Painting, Sculpture, and ra])t poesy, 

And arts, though nnimagincHl, yet to he. 

The wandering voices and the shadows these 
Of all that man becomes, the mediators 
Of that best worship, lov**, by him and us 
Given and returned ; swift shapes and sounds 

which prow 

More fair and soft as mail grows wMse and kind, 
And, veil by veil, evil and error fall. 

Under the compelling interest of the 
drama it is easy to glide* ovi'r this passage 
as a merely contributory element in the 
general inoveraeiit, somewhat conipli<*:ited in 
<‘onstruction and grammatically lame in 
the opening lines, liut if the passage calls 
to us to return and brood on it, we shall find 
in this vision of the Fire-Bringer (/) Shelley’s 


own d'ictrinci of the origin of the arts, {ii} 
their function in the cosmie operation, (/w) 
their relationship with the evolution of 
humanity, and (//’) the omiditions of their 
progress. 

This is an enormous thesis, the subject 
of philosophical speculation from Socrates 
and his predeecssors to Croce and his 
successors. Yet Shelley casts it all, through 
the legitimate dogma of the creative imagina- 
tion, into an iinrhymed "sonnet^s scanty plot 
of ground”; and by the power of the 
imagination lays it out with such quality of 
design and decoration that, like a Japanese 
garden, it communicates an imaginative 
vastness to the physically minute and 
simultaneously magnifies the spiritual stature 
of the beholder. This experience cannot be 
had by a hasty pasi-age through the garden. 
It calls for close attention to the involutions 
and evolutions of the design, and to their 
several and conjoint intentions. To the 
cultivated eye and sensitive mind the garden 
may yield its fulness with intuitive ins- 
tantancousness. But even to these there 
is a special joy of the spirit in mentally 
separating the apparent complexity of the 
garden into its several plots for the fuller 
enjoyment of each, and for attaining through 
this analytical process the paradox of an 
ultimately simple and radiant understanding. 
We shall now essay this process. 

First let us recall the ci^curaBtan<^e8 under 
which Prometheus spc'aks the sonorous and 
luminous phrases which Shelley puts into 
his mouth. Thiough the exercise of "Gentle- 
ness, Wisdom, Virtue and Kndiirance” 
Prometheus has dethroned Jupiter who held 
the world in oppression. Anticipating the 
process of events in the new era which his 
freeing of the world had inaugurated, 
Prometheus visualizes himself i * big, with 
his wife Asia and her sisters l^authea and 
lone, in an enchanted cave, observing the 
ebb and flow of things, themselves unchanged.. 
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To them (the embodiments of the freed and 
unified powers of redeemed hiiminity) in their 
place of observation beyond the diictuations 
of the phenomenal universe, will come '^thc 
echoes of the humin world/' Those will toll, 
amonw other things, of the advance of 
humanity in the e^ctornal aspects of its life, 
including the arts, and the anticipation of 
that advance in the passag;e quoted sum- 
marizes Shelley's msthetical philosophy. 

The "lovely apparitions'* which shall visit 
them arc the "immortal progeny of Painting, 
Sculpture and rapt poesy," and other arts 
to bo. Prometheus (the mouthpiece of 
Shelley) is here speaking, in the typical 
Shelloyan manner, from the archetypal side 
of life. He is not, in these words, speaking 
of pictures, statues and poems, but of the 
universal impulse to plastic and rhythmical 
creation which is the basis of art, which is 
also tlie basis of sex and of the not yet 
completely understood relationship between 
sex and art. 

This impulse, acting on the variously 
endowed media of the artists, arouses the 
will-to-create within one or other of the 
interacting phases of appearance, form and 
motion. The first inner conceptions of the 
artists are the progeny immortal which shall 
visit the Promethean observers. The ultimate 
formal expressions of the artists are apprehen- 
sible by those at their own incarnate level. 
Prometheus visualizes them from the (sclcstial 
side ; their phantasmal paradigms, not their 
concrete accomplishments ; the creative idea 
in the artist's mind, not the created object at 
his finger-tips. Th(' parents of the ultimate 
forms of art arc "mind" and "beauty," Prom 
the "embrace" of the mental and emotional 
powers of the artist father-mother come "the 
forms of which these (the visiting apparitions) 
are the phantoms," the subjective and as yet 
undefined anticipations. 

The association of the intellectual and 
aesthetical powers of the psycho in artistic 
creation (the cognitive mode and affective 
mood of the modern psychologist) is else- 
where expressed in Shelley's poetry. A dozen 
or so lines before the passage that we are 
considering, Prometheus looks forward to 
his group searching for hidden thoughts. A 
pure psychologist would look for clear 


thoughts or logical thoughts. Shelley looks 
for lovely thoughts. He carries au aesthetical 
quality over into the mental domain. Tn this 
particular instance the mental process is the 
substantive ; thmights modified by the 
aesthetical quality lovely. In the title of the 
"Hymn to Intellectual Beauty" he turns it 
the other way round, making beauty the 
substantive, and intellcetiml quality the 
modification ; and in the body of the pocm^ 
declares that the light alone of IntelloctuaY 
Beauty "gives grace and truth to life's 
unquiet dream." In the chorus of spirits of 
the human mind in the fourth act of Prome- 
theust Lnhomid ("Our toil is done. . .") the 
same association is seen in what might, on a 
casual reading, be taken as mere poetical 
fancy. The spirits, which are embodiments 
of the freed mental powers of humanity, 
build "a world for the Spirit of Wisdom to 
wield" by their singing which is an act of. 
aesthetical creation. 

So ranch for the source and generation of 
the arts ; Cosmic Powers from whom, through 
the union of the mind with beauty, the forms 
of art are brought forth. Shelley states quite 
plainly their place in the cosmic scheme. 
They are the "mediators" (the instruments of 
expression and means of communication) 
between the worlds celestial and terrestrial ; 
the transmitters of the love of Man for God 
and God for Man. Love, says Shelley in the 
piissBgc before ns, is the highest form of 
worship, and the arts are its channels. 
therefore, is religion. 

The converse of two identities should be 
equally true. If art is religion, religion is art. 
Between the apparently externall)" separated 
twain moves the single impulse of "that best 
worship, love." When it strikes predominant- 
ly on the in-turned aspect of the contemplative 
and emotional nature of humanity, it emerges 
in the limitations of the theologies, dogmas 
and ceremonials which reflect in religion the 
cosmic elements of form, appearance and 
rhythm. 

Religion and art arc essentially one, and 
their divorce leads to degradation in both. 
Religion that is not creative art can become 
a sour and cruel fanaticism. Art without 
religion becomes lifeless imitation. Echoes 
and reflections they are of a reality which 
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interpenetrates them and shows something of 
itself through them even when they are far- 
thest siAvay from it. The scanjh for this 
reality is one of the supreme joys of cultured 
lifCj and one of the straightest paths to the 
highest spiritual realization. Kcligion and 
art are, as Shelley indicates, God’s revelation 
of himself to Man and of Man's reality to 
himself : they are also Man's revelation of 
himself to God, and of the God in Man to the 
God in whom Man is enfolded ; a revelation 
'"by him" (Man) "and us" (the (celestials) 
"giv(*ii and returned." This is the divim; 
utility of art. Even if the expansion of 
eonsciousness which Shelley attributes to art 
meant nothing more than the expression of 
ca|>aeiti(\s beyond the present normal powers 
of humaiiity, there is a deep value in the 
feeling that "we are greater than we know.” 
Shelley, in fact, declares that the arts are but 
special anticipations of the general future 
atiainment of humanity, the voices and shadows 
"of all that man becomes." It is, therefore, a 
matt(»r of importance to ascertain the 
conditions of their beneficent development. 

The passage which we are studying opens 
and closes with indications of the way of 
artistic progress. The apparitions of the 
arts which appear before the prophetic eye 
of Prometheus are at first dim ; but they 
become radiant when the mind, vitally asso- 
ciated with beauty, focusses its attention on 
them, and gives to what is at first a vague 
emanation the. ultimate status of reality, not 
by impartatiou from without but by evocation 
from within. This is Shidley's conception of 
art-criticism, based on reality, associated with 
beauty, consciously deliberate, aiding the 
advance of creative art by being itself 
creative ; a thesis which bears with drastic 
implications on the literary and art criticism 
of our time. 

But Shelley secs also a general normal 
advance in the arts, not only pari pai^m but 
identical with the evolution of humanity 
towards higher expressions of its inner nature. 
He has said that the arts are all that man 
becomes. In the last two lines of the passage 
he says that man is all that the arts become ; 
for the arts grow "more fair and soft" just to 
the extent that man, their channel of ex- 
pression. 


(rrows moro fair and kind. 

And, veil by veil, evil and error fall. 

In Other words, (to re-state the matter for 
the fuller realization of Shelley's closely 
packed thought) a.s humanity grows in 
wisdom, and as the hunianitariansim which 
was incipient in his day in Europe dijvtdops 
into spontaneous and fully exercised com- 
passion, not only will the evils that afflict 
humanity, and the errors that darkcui and 
misdirect its activities, gradually disappear,, 
but the arts, which are man's most intimate 
revelation of his true nature, will naturally 
reflec'.t the (diange iu an increase (rf all that 
(piality of consciousness that is concentrated 
in the word /n/r, and of all that faculty of 
feeling which is involved in the word mfL 

We must not let the unworthy connota- 
tions that have, come out of a century's 
vulgarization of these words obscure their 
Shclloyaii significaiic.o : To Shelley the word 
fair meant all that was admirable. "Th.at 
fair being whom we spirits call man" was not 
a mere relleetioii of the Greek physical ideal, 
nor was it a drawing-room compliment to 
appearance and complexion. It was not even 
said of the "fair sex” alone. Th(i softne.^s of 
whie.li Shelley speaks cjirried for him the 
meaning of an incrca.sod responsiveness to 
reality through the capacity for love, which 
is his pananeea for universal ill and the 
central power in the performance of the work 
. . . I'romethean. This does not make for flabby 
sentimentality or the sex-complex, but for 
compassionate power, for the power of the 
liberated mind working in e.onipletc unity 
with the sensitiveness of th(‘ purified heart 
who.se natural expression is "love and beauty 
and delight." And when Shelley thinks of 
Beauty, Power is looking over her shoulder, 
awaiting incarnation through the arts for tlie 
freeing of the world from its dark slavery. 

Man were inmortal and omnipotent 
Didst thou, unknown and awtul as thou a^t. 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within hiK 

heart, 

he declares in the "Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty." 

Wc may now put the Shelleyan aesthetic 
into a paragraph. 

From ultimate powers iiih(*rent in the 
nature of the Universe come impulses which, 
through the mutual co-operation of the 
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intollcctuiil and aesthetical capacities of 
humanity, fulfil themselves in the forjus of 
the arts. These art-forms, partaking at oncie 
K>f the nature of divinity which is their source, 
and of humanity which is their instrnment. 


are the mediators between both. Their 
capacity to act as such will increase through 
both the particular service of an illuminated 
criticism and the general advance of humanity 
in wisdom and altruism. 


THE CONTROL OF THE EXECUTIVE OVER 
THE JUDICIARY 

Bv NARESH CHANDRA ROY. 


T HE independence' of the judges is the 
awe qua non of good government. 
The executive agents, overzealous in 
their duties^ arc naturally prone to 
oueroach u]>on the domain of individual 
rights and liberty. Whether such encroach- 
ment has actually taken place or not, it is 
for the judiciary to examine. The judge, in 
other words, has to hold a scrutiny into the 
actions of the executive. If he finds them 
contrary to the laws of the land, he is to 
declare tlumi illegal and protect thereby 
tlic* rights and interests of the individual 
citizens. One of the chief functions of the 
judge is thus to act as the task-master of 
the executive. He can carry out this func- 
tion efficiently and impfirtially only if he 
is not in any way under the influence and 
control of the executive officers. If the 
judges are made subordinate to the executive, 
it becomes impossible for them to discharge 
this responsibility. They can no longer 
protect the jjeople from the high-handedncs.s 
of the executive agents. They will then 
exercise their judicial powers only by way 
of subserving executive expediency. 

Independence, which is the breath of 
judicial life, has in no period of the British 
Indian history charactel^zed tlie Subordinate 
Criminal Judiciary of this country. Since 
the days of early British rule, it has been 
subordinated to the executive agents of 
Government. Minor criminal justice 
een vested in the chief Police officer 
iistrict. The District Magistrate 


who has been. responsible for the maintenance 
of the peac(‘ and order in the area under his 
charge has also been given the right of trying 
the original criminal cases himself or having 
them tried by other magistrates directly 
subordinate to, and controlled by, him. The 
judiciary instead of being the task-master 
has practically b^en made the hand-maid 
of the executive. An individual citizen 
who has somehow incurred the displeasure 
of the Executive Government may be taken 
into custody at the instance of the police. 
He will then be hauled up before the court 
of a magistrate. If he is the District Magis- 
trate himself, the case becomes absolutely 
, simple. He is the chief of the police and 
the rej)re8entative of the Government in Hh 
area. He automatically therefore takes the 
same view as to the guilt of the accused as 
the police. If the trying magistrate has no 
direct relation with the police, even then 
the accused cannot expect a more impartial 
justice. This magistrate although doing 
for the time being judicial work is par 
excellenre an executive officer, innoculated with 
the virus of executive partiality for the 
prosecution side. Even granted that he is 
a straight man with some judicial fairness, 
he cannot still be relied on for the protection 
of the interests of the a^?cused. He is a 
magistrate absolutely subordinate to the 
district officer whose orders, even hints and 
su^estions, he has to carry out. Every 
officer has a natural ambition of earning his 
promotion and rise to the top of his service. 
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A subordinate Magistrate depends for his 
promotion on the certificate of his Chief 
^ho is at the same time the local head of 
the department of law and order. Under 
the circumstances the magistrates have in 
most of the important cases to take the same 
view as the police^ otherwise they incur 
the displeasure of the District Magistrate 
which amounts in its turn to the stopping 
of their further promotion. The lower 
criminal courts thus instead of being the 
palladium of justice and the sure protector 
of popular freedom and individual liberty 
have been reduced in British India to be 
an effective instrument of executive power. 

. *8ituated as the magistracy is, it can 
at any time bo mobilized by the Government 
for interests of their own. This danger is 
latent in the system in vogue. Mr. Wedge- 
wood Benn, the Labour Ex- Secretary of 
State for India, revealed in the last Labour 
Conference at Leicester how pressure was 
being brought to bear upon him during his 
term at the India Office for interfering 
with the independent decisions of the magis- 
trates in political cases. How far he was 
successful in resisting this pressure it cannot 
be calculated. But in political cases the 
Indian public has reasons to believe, that 
the facts of the cases and the laws of the 
land are not the only factors that enter into 
the decisions of the magistrates. We cannot 
say if there is any standing order to the 
magistrates that conviction is wanted in all 
such cases. But the trying magistrates do 
not wait for such oi^dcrs in cases of a political 
nature. They know perfectly well what the 
executive Government actually want. They 
.are consequently on the alert as soon as they 
arc faced with a political case. Anxious to 
remain in the good books of the Government 
they are often prone to convict the accused 
sent up by the police. 

The danger of combining criminal justice 
with executive functions was brought home 
about a hundred years ago to some officers 
of the Company. Public opinion h.ad not 
then been properly educated and organized. 
But even then the evils of the system did not 
go unassailcd. As early as 1837 Mr. Frederick 
Halliday condemned this executive control 
over criminal justice as dangerous to the 


interests of the individual rights and 
privileges. In the fifties. Sir John Peter 
Grant, another distinguished officer of the 
Company, took up his cudgels against the 
ruinous arrangement of placing the criminal 
courts under the direct control of the 
prosecuting officer. Till the early seventies 
the system thus came in for attack chiefly 
at the hands of the European officers. But 
in 1872 was published the famous note of 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen on the 
administration of criminal justice in British 
India. He embodied in this minute the 
opinion that the removal of criminal justice 
from executive control would affect the 
permanence of British rule in this country. 
The exercise of criminal jurisdiction, he 
thought, '^is both in theory and fact the most 
distinctive and generally recognized mark 
of sovereign power. All the world over, 
the man who can punish is the ruler. In 
case, therefore, criminal justice was made 
independent of the executive authority, the 
position of the district officers would 
considerably suffer and their prestige would 
be considerably diminished. But it must be 
borne in mind that the district officer was 
the corner-stone of the fabric of the British- 
raj. The undermining of his position would 
only amount to the collapse of the British 
dominion in India. It was essential, 
therefore, that the existing arrangement 
placing criminal justice under executive 
control should be continued even if the 
administration of justice suffered to some 
extent on that account. This reactionary 
opinion silenced henceforward all opposition 
to the system from the side of the officers 
of the Government. They now identified 
the existing arrangement witii the continuance 
of British rule. 

But while all attack on the executive 
control over the criminal judiciary was 
withdrawn by the British officers of the 
Crown, Indian public opinion which had 
now been considerably organized spotted out 
the anomaly of subordinating the criminal 
judiciary to the executive. It demanded 
henceforward with unvaryii jr consistency 
the complete separation of executive and 
judicial functions. It urged from all 
political platforms the complete withdrawal 
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of executive supervision from over the 
criminal courts. The high priest of this 
movement for separation was the late 
Man Mohan Ghose, a member of the Calcutta 
Bar. He enjoyed an extensive criminal 
practice both in the High Court and in the 
mofussil courts. As a defence counsel 
in most of the important criminal cases in 
the different parts of the province, he 
actpiircd an unrivalled knowledge of the 
vagaries of the mofussil magistrates. The 
evils of executive control over the trying 
magistrates were clearly brought home to 
him. From day to day he saw tlie danger 
to the liberty of the people which this control 
involved. It was at his instance that the 
Indian Association of (Calcutta and, later, the 
Indian National Congress took up this 
(|uestion and started tin* agitation for making 
the judiciary an independent branch of the 
Government. He also submitted a iu(‘iiiorial 
on this subject to the (rovernor-General, 
Lord Ripou. Nothing of course came out of 
this petition. Lord Ripon was indeed 
sympathetic but he had not the driving force 
to carry through the necessary reform in the 
face of the opjiosition of the Civil Service, 
lie had burnt his lingers rather badly in 
the Ilbert Bill controversy and now silently 
dropped tlie idea of having another iron in 
tl)e tire. 

But although it was given cold slioulder 
even by the most enlightened vic('rf)y of 
the L!Hh eeiiiury, the quc'stion of executive 
control ov( r the magistracy continued to 
agitate the public mind of India. Resolutions 
condemning this medieval system were passed 
from year to year by the Indian National 
i ongress. In the diffen'iit Legislative 
Councils also, it came in for criticism and 
attack at tlie hands of the non-official 
members and the official spokesmen found it 
increasingly difficult to defend the* arrange- 
ment in vogiu*. In 1SS)5, Mr. Ghose 
published two pamphlets concerning this 
question. In the first he embodied some 
authoritative opinions as to the anomaly of 
placing criminal justice under police control 
and in the second he embodied twenty cases 
of which he had personal experience, 
illustrating the danger to individual liberty 
and freedom from the control which the 


executive was allowed to exercise over the 
criminal courts. 

The publication of these pamphlets 
thickened the agitation for reform still further. 
The way in which a prominent nobleman 
like the Raja of Mymensingh was harassed 
and insulted in 1892 at the instance of the 
district officer, had already convulsed Indian 
society and brought homi? to it the necessity of 
immediate withdrawal of executive control from . 
over the courts of law. The two pamphlets 
Mr. Ghose convinced the public still further as 
to the danger of the existing arrangement. 
On the top of those all appeared in 1899 in 
the columns of the Indian newspapers the 
judgment of Mr. Pcnnel, the District and 
Sessions Judge of Chupra, on the famous case, 
Queen-Empress rs. Constable Narsingh 
Singh. It revealed to the public on die 
authority of a responsible officer like th(‘ 
Sessions Judge of a district how a magisterial 
court could he used as a cloak for the high- ‘ 
handedness of the executive officers. The 
judgment took the country by storm and 
shook the whole of Anglo-India to its base, 
fludge Pennei had, of (course, to pay the penalty 
for the independence ho had shown and the 
justice ho had meted f>ut to the helpless 
accused. But it stimulated the public demand 
for the separation of criminal justice* from 
the clutches of the executive. 

In this year was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State, Lord George Hamilton, the 
great memorial on this subject which Mr. MSu 
Mohan Ghose had contemplated but which 
his untimely death in 189() had postponed. 
It now wont over the signature of l^ord Hob- 
house who had succeeded Sir James Stephen 
in the Law Membership of the Government of 
India and several other gentlemen who had 
long and practical experience of Indian 
adiuinlstration. The noble array of signatories 
included the* names of two ex-Ohief Justices 
of Bengal, a retired (^hief Justice of Ceylon, 
several retired Puisne Judges of the Calcutta 
High Court and several retired executive 
officers of the Ooverninont. The memorial 
explained the danger of the existing system to 
the liberty of the individual citizen and pointed 
out the opportunity of exercising tyranny and 
high-handedness which it opened out to the 
executive officeis. It demanded that the 
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courts of law should be made immune from 
all executive influence and control at the 
earliest convenience of the Government. The 
Secretary of State did not think himself 
competent to take the memoiial into con- 
sideration without the opinions of the Govern- 
ment of India thereon. It was accordingly 
transmitted from the India Office to Simla 
and from there it found its way to the 
different provincial headcjuarters. By the 
provincial Ooverninents again it was referred 
to the district and other local officers. 
Several years thus .passed by in the leisurely 
collection of expert opinions on the issues 
.raised by the memorial, the final consideration 
of which by the Secretary of State continued 
in consequence to hang fire. The Indian 
members in the Legislative Councils found it 
difficult' to hold their patience any longer and 
in 1907 the Maharaja of Darbhanga and 
Dr. Rashbehary Ghose raised the question in 
course of the discussion on the financial state- 
ment. The control of the executive over the 
judiciary was one of the fallacies, complained 
Sir Rashbehary, "which, though doomed to 
death, are yet fated not to die.'' The Home 
Member, Sir Harvey Adamson, now promised 
that in the course of the year "the question 
will be brought to a solution.” In pursuance 
of this promise, he acquainted the members 
of the Legislative Council in March 190S 
with a provisional sekeme for the separation 
of executive from judicial powers. UndcT 
th(* existing arrangement, the criminal courts 
L'ould not, he admitted, inspire contidenco of 
the people. Steps should hence be taken 
which might remove this popular suspicion 
as to the control of the police over the trying 
magistrates. He announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to introduce at the earliest 
convenience the reform in a tentative and 
experimental way in the districts of the* two 
Bengals. 

This statement raised much hope in the 
nationalist circle. It was anticipated that 
the much-foiight-for reform was at last attain- 
ing fruition. But while there was jubilation 
m the nationalist camp, the members of the 
Civil Service were laughing in their sleeve. 
Andrew Fraser and Sir Lancelot Hare, 

Lieutenant-Governors of the two provinces 
I where the experiment was first to be made, 


now headed the Civil Service opposition to 
the proposed reform. They saw nothing in 
the proposal of Sir Harvey which might be 
useful to public administration in these 
provinces. They recommended that the scheme 
should be dropped without any further fuss. 
In the teeth of this concerted opposition of 
the Civil Service, the Government of India 
did not dare to proceed with the promised 
reform. They adroitly riggled themselves 
out of the situation created by the announce- 
ment of Sir Harvey Adamson in 190S. The 
late Sir Surondra Nath Banerjca reminded 
the Government indeed in 1913 of the promise 
they had made but the resolution he intro- 
duced for giving effect to the reform was 
opposed by the Government and defeated 
in consequence. A year later the war broke 
out and further consideration of the question 
was postponed the. 

Tli(‘ introduction of the Reforms in 1919 
gave a fresh impetus to the movement for 
separating criminal justice from the shackles 
of the executive. Early in 1921, Mr. Bhurgri 
moved a resolution to that effect in the 
Council of State. Sir William Vincent, 
the Home Member, did not take so pessimistic 
a view of the existing arrangement, but he 
pointed out that it was not now for the 
Government of India to discuss this question. 
Justice under the now regime was a provincial 
subject and it should consequently be tackled 
by th<* provincial Governments as best they 
could. If any of these Governments thought 
it wise to take criminal justice altogether out 
of the control of the executive, the Govern- 
ment of India would not stand in the way. 

It was now the turn of the Provincial 
Governments to take up the question. On 
the 4th of April 1921, a resolution for remov- 
ing the administration of criminal justice out 
of the clutches of the executive authorities 
was introduced in the Bengal Legislative 
Council by Mr. K. M. Chaudhury. He was 
confident that under the new regime the angle 
of vision of the officials bad changed and 
that no time would be lost "in giving effect 
to this much-needed reform,” Sir Henry 
Wheeler, the Home Member, mm \ however, 
a "halting, hesitating and ambiguous 
speech.” He proposed that the whole 
subject should be jammed afresh by a com- 
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petoat committee. He wanted an authorita- 
tive pronouncement by some experienced 
experts as to how the separation could bo 
carried out. The non-official members looked 
upon the proposal of the Home Member 
only as a method of shelving the issue. The 
amendment of Sir Henry was consequent- 
ly defeated and the original resolution 
earried. 

But the Government of Bengal, in spite 
of this attitude of the Council, appointed a 
Committee* to elaborate a practical working 
scheme for separation of the executive and 
judicial functions. Sir Ewart Greaves, a 
Justice of the High Court, was appointed 
to be the President of the (3oniraitteo and 
among the other nnunbers were Dr. Abdulla 
Suhrawardy, Mr. P, C. French and Sir 
Manmatha Nath Rai Chaudhury. The ( ‘oin- 
mittee after examining the evidence placed 
at its disposal submitted its report in January 
1922. It saw ^^no practical difficulty in 
effecting a separation of judicial and executive 
functions.'’ It actually drew up a scheme 
which would provide for a complete separation 
of the two powers. It Avas expected that 
these recommendations of the Committee 
would be given effect to by the Govenunent 
without further delay. But thi‘ Government 
did not allow the report to be published at 
once. It sat tight upon it for about a year. 
Even when the report was published towards 
the close of 1922, the Government revealed 
no intention of giving any early effect 
to its scheme. One excuse after another 
was iound by the Government for not 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Committee which had been of its own choice. 
Till* Committee’s report was, in fact, consigned 
to some pigeon-hole to remain forgotten 
there for ever. Twelve years of the new 
regime have thus rolled by without the 
control of the executive being in the least 
relaxed over the judiciary. The combination 
of the two functions was a part and parcel 
of the old despotic system which it was the 
intention of the Reforms to modify, if not 
to replace. The withdrawal of executive 
control from over the administration of 
criminal justice would have been the most 
fitting reform under the new regime. But 
this was not to be. The Civil Service has 


stood as a solid phalanx against any change 
in this direction. 

The danger to individual liberty which 
the executive control over magistracy 
involves has always been great, but 
recently it has been made far greater still. 
Until recently two years' hard labour was 
the highest punishment to bo awarded by a 
magistrate. But the outbreak of the Civil 
Disobedience movement and the terrorist 
outrages has led the Government to add to 
the powers of the magistrate in special 
cases. These Spcicinl Magistrates are no 
longer an extraordinary phenomenon. They 
have now become a normal feature of the day- 
to-day administration. A magistrate invested 
with special powers can sentence a man to 
rigorous imprisonment for seven years. But 
although entrusted with such wide powers, he 
remains still under the control of the chief 
executive officer of the district. His promotion 
in the service* depends on the opinion of 
the District Magistrate. It is unlikely 
therefore that while making his judicial deci- 
sions, he will make himself responsible only 
to his own conscience. He will look upon 
himself, even while presiding over the special 
court, as an executive agent of the Govern- 
ment and as a subordinate of the district 
officer. He will consult their wishes and 
interests more than attend to the facts of the 
case and the law of the land. 

Another convention which is fraught with 
grave danger to the interests of individual^ 
liberty and freedom has recently been brought 
under experiment. For some time past, some 
of the sub-judges have been given the powers 
of an Assistant Sessions Judge. Instead of 
making them full-fledged District and Sessions 
Judges and raising them thereby to '^listed'* 
appointments, the Government have introduced 
the practice of entrusting sessions powers to 
a limited extent to the sub-judges. Now 
when the sub-judges who had never 
bad experience of the administration of 
criminal justice could be given such wide 
criminal jurisdiction, why could not the 
deputy magistrates who have exercised 
for long ffist class powers under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure be invested with 
the same authority ? After a good deal of 
discussion, it appears to have been decided 
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that some of the deputy magistrates will be 
heucoforward cutrusted witli the powers of 
an Assistant Sessions Judge, and in fact some 
of these officers have already been invested 
by the High Court with this authority. So it 
comes to this that the deputy magistrates 
who are controlled by the chief executive 
officer of the distrirt will no longer have 
their authority limited to ;i sentoiico of 


imprisonment for two years. Some rtf them 
at least will have sessions powers. To 
entrust a deputy magistrate with sessions 
powers amounts to the forging of fresh dis- 
advantages for individual citizens. It is 
time for the people to be awakened to the 
danger involved in this new policy of the 
Government. 


ART : AN UNTOUCHABLE IN INDIAN EDUCATION 

By O. C. QANGOI.V 


I T has been my inisfortune, for the last few 
years, to set myself the difficult task of 
making an endeavour to rouse the cons- 
cience of our educational authorities to 
the importance of the study of the plastic 
arts as a vital factor in education, and to 
pursuade them to take some practical stops 
to introduce, in our curricula of studies, the 
fine arts, as a culture subject on the same 
footing as literature, science and philosophy. 
Although I had many personal interviews with 
various Directors of Public Instruction, Vice- 
Chancellors of Universities, members of 
Senates, and professors and teachers intor- 
<{sted in the matter, I could not do more than 
extract a few half-hearted promises to do 
something, if and wlieii opportunities 
occurred^ — a courteous way of avoiding an 
^undesirable’ and embarrassing subject. In some 
cases, the response to my appeal, and the 
admission of the justice of the cause has been 
genuine and sincere. But in most cases, the 
attitude of indifference has been due to an 
innate prejudice against all forms of culture 
which do not come through the medium of 
written and spoken wo^s. Most of the 
leaders of Indian education who guide the 
destinies of our academies and centres of 
learning today, are themselves the product of 
a system of education which has been exclu- 
sively literary in character^ and has taught 
them the vicious habit of looking down upon 
all the products of the graphic arts, with a 


sense of contempt from the lofty [ledcstals 
of their piles of books. 

These die-hards of literature have been 
very reluctant to accede to my demand, on 
belialf of the plastic arts, for a respectabh* 
place ill our educational programmes, for 
regarding art as one of tfu* highest and 
most essential factors, as the most liberalizing 
of the liberal studies, all the more valuable 
because of its remoteness from the practical, — 
of prime importance for its broadening effect 
on the mind and its refining influence on 
character, and as one of the instruments of 
training of the finest sensibilities of liuman 
emotion, — of vqiui! importance as its some- 
what pampered and over-fed rival— literature. 
Somewhat snugly armoured by a cultivated 
prejudice and ignorance, the gods of litera- 
ture liave refused to subscribe to the principle 
that the arts of forms stand for a mode of 
human expression of equal values witii the 
arts of letters ; — they fail to realize that the 
graphic arts represent the highest expres- 
sion of a race or individual, because 
they embody their highest ideals, 
their noblest aspirations, in a mariner in which 
the arts of letters are incapable to express. 
Indeed, it is one of the fundamental basis of 
differentiation between two rival forms of 
human expression, that the tnfth that are 
expressible through the medium o; the grapkie 
arts are not expressible through the medium 
of the literary arts and vice versa. In 
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this scnso, art is inoro a valnablo ally to 
litoi*atiirt», than a rival in the field of educa- 
tion, for it embraces matters and things which 
are beyond the soo|)e and fiiiietion of 
literature. 

Those who theoretically accept this claim 
of the tine arts as an essential and vital 
factor in education, oppose all projmsals for 
practical steps ^ on tin* caciisc that all the 
available resf)nrces of oiir universities, schools 
and colleges hav(* be(»n planned on a scheme 
of studies out of whi(*h art has been ac- 
cidentally or deliberately omitted, and it is 
not now possible to re-adjust the scinune so 
as to admit this ‘^untouchable*’ to our exist- 
ing temples of knowledge. In other words, 
the vested interests cr(*ated in favour of a 
purely literary curriculum shut out the 

rightful claims of the graphic arts. What- 
ever may lx* the excuse's put forward on 
behalf of the oldcT institutions, jio shadow 
of a pr(*tcxt coidd be oHered to justify the 
conduct of tin* organizers of the* new 

universities, which have* been springing up 
like mushrooms in all parts of India 

and whi<*h sedulously ^oi>y the purely 
literary and scientific curric.ulum of 

the older univ(‘rsities, - conveniently and 
d(‘libcrately forgetting the rival <*laims of 
the graphic arts not only as a supreme 

medium of general culture and of Ingher 
('dii(*ation — but as the indis|)cnsab)(* source 
of the training of the faculti(*s which arc 
capable of solving the iiisist<*nt prol)lcms of 
bread-winning by rejuvenating and iusjuring 
tlx* devclo]>nx nt of the (M‘o]ioi\u(* forces in 
the fields «/i appii<*d arts and industries. 
For, in the realm of the industries, art is 
a vitallv economic fa<*tor, - a valuabh* aid 
in the il< ability of merchandise and indus- 
trial products, and the thousand and one 
artioics of domestic use which drain fabul- 
ous sums of money from th^* peck(*ts of 
Indian eonsuiiitr.'^. 

We have learnt to ap})rociaf(* poetry and 
to huHour our national poets as the leaders 
and inspirers of our enltural and spiritual 
aspirations, hf tausr y/o have been taught to 
read, interpret, and understar.d poetical 
forms of (*xpression Mid the masterpieces 
of poctrj' in the curriculum of oui schools 
and colleges. We have learnt t.> art 


and to iiegl(*(;t and ignore our national 
artists, — who arc equally, with the poets,, 
the torch-bearers on the paths of our 
spiritual progress, hocaftsp we have been 
taught by our universities to look upon 
painting, sculpture, and architecture 
as forbidden fruits,- -as idle luxuries, as 
barriers to oiir achievements in intellectual 
wisflnm. As a result of th(‘ prejudices care- 
fully nursed in our universities, ‘^mere 
pictures” have no I'.hance against stately tomes 
and ponderous cyclopaedias. 

My persistent j)h*a for a mueh-iicglc‘ctcd 
cause, indeed softened the hearts of a few 
friends of Indian education, and 1 had the 
honour of being invited to eo-op<*rate with a 
eommittt*e to n‘vise a syllabu.s for a university 
for its matric*iilation course*, and to devise 
means to smuggh* the claims of the tine 
art-, on a harmonized and liberal scheme 
of studies. While all the members of the 
eoinmitt(‘e subscril)(*d to the principle that 
the line arts should have a fair chance 
in a co-e>rdinat(‘d group of studies of the 
essential branches of knowledge in tlieir 
rudimentary forms — on the insistence of a. 
renowned advocate of science, fine art had 
to be pushed mit of the general «‘iirriculuni 
and had to seek shelter in the programme set 
apart for women students as this eminent 
scientist evidently thought the subject too 
eifiminacc to be introduced into the luasculine 
<*uiTieulnm and could only b<* tolerated as 
a superfloijs ‘accomplishment* for female 
candidates. At ihe fag end of an unpleasant 
wrangle, 1 was not in a mood to confront 
thie% [wotagonist of science and a vchment 
opponerit of art with the confessions of 
tli(j most distinguished jiersonality in the 
field of science, Charles Darwin, whom I take 
the opportunity of quoting here : 

"I p to the of thirty, or beyond it, poetry 
of main kuids<>-aave me j^cat pleasuiv, and even 
as a Hohool-boy j took intense delight in Bhakes- 
lK*are, espcfially in the historical plays. I have 
also said that formerly pictures gave me con- 
siderable, and music very great delight. But now 
for many years I cannot endure to read a line 
of poetry : 1 have tried lately to read ShakcBX>eare 
and iound it so intolerably dull that it nauseated 
me. J have also almost lost my taste for pictures 
and tiinsic.. My mind seems to have become a 
ina(*hinc for grinding general laws out of large 
collccrions of facts : but why it should have 
cflusi'd the atrophy of that part of my brain alone: 
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on which the hif^hor tastes dep^'iid T cannot con- 
ceive ..If I had to live my life a^ain I would have 
made it a rule to read aonfie poetry, to listen to 
some music and to look at som * pictures at least 
once a week, for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have boon kept alive, 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss 
of happiness and may probably be ininrious to 
the intellect and more probably to the moral 
character by enfeebling: the emotional ])art of our 
nature.” 

I hope the rtignifioant confession of this 
oinincint scientist, which throws a Hood of light 
on the basic psychology of education, will 
open th<* ev(*s of our experts of Tiidinu 
education who love to conspire to keep out 
art from onr ediicational eurriculuin. 

During the last twenty years art has played 
a great part in tin* cultural progress of 
Bengal (a pari in which the editor of this 
journal can claim a very distingiii.sh(»d share) 
and wliich spread to other [larts of India, 
but this stiiuiiliis of aesthetic movement has 
beiui generated outside the e<*ntires of oilieial 
academies, universities, oi eolh'gi's, and 
such moviunents have beiui initiated and led 
by p(‘opl(» of very little, it any, aeademie 
learning, or litiTary .attainments. Indeed, lh(‘ 
torehe.-* of aesthotii* knowledge have not been 
lighted and earrhal aloft by be-gowned 
possessors of parchmc'iit-diplomas, not by 
till* high-priests of academic learning, but by 
the iinhittered devotees of knowledgi*, who 
teach with their brushes, and [)r(»ach with 
their pencils, -tin* humble inenibt'rs of the 
depressed classics of Indian edncatinu. 

When art could be elbowed out of the 
<*ducational cuiTieuIurn in former years of 
comparative prosperty, in these lean days of 
distrcs.s and consequent necessity of economy 
and retrenchment, to most university 
financiers, it is almost criminal e.xtravagance 
to talk of any provision in the budget for any 
sum however paltry, for the study of this 
nmeh-despised branch of knowh'dge, — in 
however modest a scale. To most people^ 
art is a luxury itc»m, which our half-starved 
uoivorsitics could hardly think of indulging 
in, unless a generous donor came forward to 
make a fat donation for tliis special purpose. 
Indeed one Vice-Chancellor of a great 
university, yielding to my importunities, 
made a solemn promise, many years ago, to 
find a place for Indian art in the syllabus 
•of his university as soon as a convenient 


donation came to the university. As a 
matter of fact, two donations eami» iu 
succession ; but Indian art, as usual, was left 
crying outside the barricade, -a veritable 
untouchable in an Indian university, which 
claims to s|)(aualize in all departments of 
Indian eiiltiin*. The* n^al cause of this 
neglect is not a lack of funds or donations, 
or a lack of opportunity, but a deliberate 
refusal on the part of educational authorities 
to recognize the study of the subjia't as of 
equal importanci* and status to that 
of literaturi*, or science. The strong 
literary bias, and prejudice iu fav'our of 
scicuice and oth<»r cognati* subjects, bar the 
doors agaiii'^t the adiuission of tlu‘ line arts 
to our r(H*ogniz(‘d syllabus of studies. If one 
may judge from ('xisting conditions, anything 
like prospiTitv in (educational finances is not 
Iik(‘ly to return within the next twelve years. 
So that on tin* basis of a four years' e.ollogc 
(!onrso, a batch of ihrcT gcn(‘rations of 
students graduated from our iiiiiviTsitics will 
file out of the gates of acadcnii(‘s in formid- 
abl(‘ battalions, to fill various places in the 
tra<h»s and professions, in the services 
(oHicial, public or private*), to assume public 
dutie^s in h'gislative assemblies, in university 
senates, in archaeological surveys, ir school 
committees ; — to discharge civic responsibili- 
ties in ti>wn councils, district boards, or 
villagi* pif/trhaifcf.s, -in blissful ignorance of 
the valiK' of ]>Iastic art, as a cultural, social, 
and spiritual elevator of th(i miud, as an 
indispensable medium of civie and social 
virtues, as a valuable saviour of industrial 
sehomes, as an inspiring ideal in town- 
planning projects, as a vital fa(*tor in the* 
up-building of a truly human civilization, - 
as a dynamic force in path.s of progress from 
the human to the Divine. Are the autocrats 
who govern the di'stinv of onr education, the 
learned m(*n who ligure in our syndicat(is and 
senates, going to hit loose on the coininiinitv 
for the next three generations, another three 
batches of learned *^barbarians,^’ with all their 
(rod-given faculties for beauty and aesthetic 
Bonsibilitics for ever maimed and paralys<*d, — 
lost to all sense of proportion, d< .d to all 
capacities to react to the colours and forms 
of nature, or of the masterpieces of art, 
ancient or moderp, eastern or western, ~ 
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young hopefuls from our colleges, with ampl<' 
(loses of literature' and soiejicc, w('ll stocked 
with theories of econoinies, well fed on the 
doctrines of s(»ci:il science's, w(‘ll grounded 
on the speculations of philosophy of the 
West and of th(‘ I'^ast, with amjde intellectual 
eejuipineuits, —but, nlas with an infinite and 
undying capacity for building mean and 
dirty lionu's filled with impossible furnitim' 
and MmmoraF decorations for spoiling our 
civic archite<‘tiir(' by ill-designed and ugly 
town-halls, theatres and municipal office's ; 
for ruining our textiles by screaming colours 
and sickening patterns ; for deforming th(' 
shapes of our domestic utensils by imported 
:itro<‘ities in enamel wares ; for vitiating 
the d(‘signs of our carpets, rugs, and prajvT- 
mats ; for perpetuating the horrors of costumes 
and sc(*neries in oui amateur dramatic 
performances ; for disfiguring our civic 
halls and national galleries with criminal 
caricatuH'S of our great men and women ; 
for desecrating the fa(;ades of our streets 
and public thoroughfares by pitiless placards, 
perfidious posters, sinful signboards, and 
abominable advertisements, which libel the 
fc'atures of our Gandhis, Deshabandhiis and 
Tagores ; for callows disregard for our 
ancient historic arts and crafts which at one 
time had ready sales in th(* markets of 
Europe and in the demsinds of foreign 
tourists ; for }3atronizing and encouraging 
Ihe wrong artist, flu* bad designer, and the 
ugly builder ; for driving out the goddess 
♦»f heautv fiom all dcpartiiK nts of domestic, 
civic, and nalional lile and for undermining, 
for evor, flu* mnrnlr and the basis of all our 


civic, racial and national virtues, by divorcing 
beauty from goodness, goodness from 
truth, and truth from beauty. 

The submerging and perverting of our 
innate aesthetic faculties for nearly half a 
century have spelled dire economic losses 
in multifarious avenues of life which 
can hardly be estimated in tables of statistics. 
How long should our educational programme 
be allowed to run its mad career of errors, 
of tragic omissions and of sorrowful 
commissions. So long as this fundamental 
principle of admitting the claims of the 
plastic arts on an equal footing with 
literature and science is not recognized, 
things will go ahead in their never-ending 
vicious circles. If once llie claim is admitted 
and the Fine Arts arc given tlieir legitimate 
place in our university curriculum, — no 
amount of iinancial crisis, or lack of funds, 
or opportunity can shut out this indispensable 
bnirich of human knowledge. There is a 
tendency in aeademie circles to look down 
upon those branehes of knowledge whicli 
have no recognized place in our university 
syllabus. And once thii study of the subject 
isigiven its legitimate place in education, — 
the ground would be prepared for that 
appreciation of the importance of art in our 
daily life which is absolutely essential if wc 
are to become a truly civilized people. 
Adopting the words of Dr. Johnson, we may 
.'^ay that as regards art, ‘^thc efficacy of 
ignorance has long been tried and has not 
produced the eonsequcnces expected. Let 
knowledge, therefore, take its turn." 




RETRENCHMENT 

By HEMENDRA PRASAD OITOSE 


I F the report of the I^engal Retrenchment 
Committee has fallen flat on the public 
and has fiailed to arouse any enthusiasm 
in the Press it is because : 

(/) The fate of the recommendations 
of the previous committee has madc» people 
lose all faith in the recommendations being 
given effect to by the Government ; and 

('//) the people are convinced that men‘ 
tinkering will not serv<* the purpose. 

The inherent weakn<»ss of the eiupiiry 
will be evident from the Enquiry Committee's 
ttTms of reference in which wo n*ad that the 
< Committee was sippoiiited “to review the 
expenditure of Gov(‘riinicnt and make 
recommendations as to any economies which 
in their opinion might reasonably b(‘ (‘ffected 
in view of tin* present financial situation.’* 
Jt thus appears that had not the present 
financial situation been embarrassing the 
Bengal OovcTiiment would not have felt it 
iioeessary to effViet rc? trench inent though it 
is an open secret that even in normal times 
they have not been able to allot necessary 
funds for edueatiou, sanitation and the 
industries, /.e., lor purposes of develo]unent. 
They consider proposals for retreiieliraent 
as a luf^auH merely to weather a passing 
sipiall and not as a moans to fcecure necessary 
funds for the development of the province. 
The appointment of the Committee seems to 
have been made to silence clamour in the 
Legislative Council and its recommendations, 
therefore, need not be taken very s(»riously. 
And we are not surprised to find that the 
Committee have not endeavoured to present 
a oomplet<» picture of the ad<ninistration that 
fihould be installed in an autonomous Bengal 
or the standard of pay on which such 
administration should be carried on. Yet 
the recommendations they have made 
regarding tlic basic pay of the services which 
now attract foreigners have evoked the 
^rath of Anglo-India. 

The Statesman has made the following 


remarks on the reeoiumendatioii of the 
(Committee lo reduce the scale of pay of the 
members of th<* Imperial Servie.es : 

“The pay of these servieoB was fixed ten years 
a>;o, after lh«*. IMiblic Services (bmmissiou had 
laid down as a erit('rion that (lovcrnnient should 
])ay its emi)loytx}s only so niueh as is necessary to 
obtain the ii/^ht kintf of recruit and maintain its 
ofiiecrs ni siieh comfort and dignity as may 
preserve their eftieieney and shield them from 
temptation. Its business is to find f*ood men and 
keep Them f:ood. not make them neb. The 
ijuestioij that c'onsecpiently forees itself In the 
front is, ean the (Sovernmeiit of India have only 
ten years a^o fixed scales of pay at a level that 
enables Henj^al to eiit 48 lakhs out of 515 without 
impaiiinp: elfieieney ?” 

Ill reply to this one need only quote the 
remarks of the Iiichcape (’Jommittee (1923) 
which runs as follows : 

“In I'.IJO when the coat of living was at its 
highest the rales of imy of i’(*arly all elasscs of 
(lovernment seivanta, ineludm^ those on the 
Itadways, was inereased by about loO per cent, 
no slipuhition bein^r made that the question 
TKiiild b<' rei‘on8iilered 'when the cost of living 
came down as was provided for in Circa! Britain. 
C-oinpieliensive figures ot the fluctuations in the 
cost of living are not inaintaintxJ in the provinces 
except. Ill a few cases, such as Bombay where the 
Ijabour Bureau prepares an index figure of the 
cost ot living of the working classes. 

The index figure published from Bombay for 
October V.V20 at whieli time most of the revisions 
of i>ay were under eonsideration, stood at 195 
on tile basis of a pre-war standard figure of 100. 
This index ligme now stands at 150 from which 
it would appear that the eost of living in Bombay 
has fallen by ncirly 19 pel eeiit. There is no 
cloubt that the fall in the eost of living is 
general throughout India, and we consider that 
the time has now arrived when the whole (piestioii 
sliould be made the subiect of an inquiry and 
in this inquiry Boeal Vdministrations should he 
associated,” 

T^hat there h.is been a further fall in the 
cost of living cannot be denied. And an 
attempt to reduce salaries cannot be reason- 
ably objected to. 

But the Statesman has adduced the same 
arguments as were trotted out by the Services 
before the Lee Commission. It sa vs : 

“Not all officers, wo are convinced, are 
favourably affected by the fall in prices. Those 
whose consumption is largely of imported goods 
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have lueii prevented l»> tin* inert*afae in euntoiiiK 
duties from j)rofitn)f>: hy it. Tho^^e who have 
ehildren in sehools in JOn^hind <lo not find 
sehool hills rcdueiMj." 

Tho argninonl juUluced can b(' applicable 
only if it is iiitciuU^d to pi'i pctuatc an arraiigt*- 
niont which has ontji^rown its utility and 
which like (‘very arranycincnt that is entered 
into to meet an em(*rgeney with sne<*ehH may 
be found top-heavy wlien the laniTgioiey is 
over. 

The earlier history of tin* eonvenauted 
service is not without inten'st. G]*ad(\s of 
rank were established with a scale of salaries 
which ^\en* merely nominal. At Madras 
about. th(‘ beginning of the ei^litemith ecMituiT 
there was a Presidtuit with a salary of t 200 
per annuin^ six t^nineillors at L 100 eacdi, six 
senior luerehants at L 40 each, two junior 
merchants at I dO, live factors with t 1 o 
each and tim writers al i h each per annum. 
The servants of the East India Company 
wens however, piTmittt'd to trade, wliich, in 
many cases, more tliaii compensated for the 
very trilling aiiiomit they I’cceived in the form 
of direct remuneration ; and it actually 
required two centuries to convince the 
(^/Ompany of the obvious impolicy of this 
system. The first great change in th<‘ service 
was caused by the eomjuest of Ihnigal. The 
acepisition of territory naturally transformed 
these merchants and tradesmen into aduiiiii- 
strators and diplomats ; but. n(*verthcless, the 
condition of the service continued much the 
same as before. Pitifully small salari^'s were 
still the rule and the serxants of the Oompany 
<*ngag<*d freely in privat<j trade to remunerate 
themselves, and used the large jiowers, of 
whi(di they suddenly found themselves 
.sessed, for their self-aggrandizement I.«ord 
Clive’s mission of reform to India, and the 
efforts of AVarreii Hastings seconded by tlie 
Act of Parliament which ordained that no 
servant of the CVowu or Company should 
accept presents from the Princes or other 
inhabitants of iiulia, tended mucli to restrain 
the cupidity of the Company's servants, 
though, of course, they greatly reduc<id the 
adx’^antages of the service. Lord Cornwallis 
saw clearh the anomaly of this state of 
things, and strov^e to prohibit private trade ; 
but ‘'honest, careful, conservative John^^ 
could not S'^e the policy of spending a few 


inor<» ]>ence to gain ever so many more 
pounds, and halted and vacillated till the 
Ministry came to his aid, and, impressed with 
the Indian (Jovernor-Gencrars n'presentations, 
introduced a clause in CJIiart(»r Act of J703, 
prohibiting th(‘ ('’ompany’s servants engaging in 
jirivate trade'. '‘To raise the salaries of their 
servants to such an amount as should b(' 
worthy of their position, a fair remuneration 
for their important services and a suitable 
eomp(*nsation for the saerifice of home and 
the pains of exile, soon be-came a necessity ; 
and the service from that time assumed a 
shap(' and aspect which it has retained to tin* 
present day.'’ 

With the inerea.-e in tln» minibor of un- 
('ovenaiited oflicers a (Commissioner was 
appointed with a view to revise civil salai ies 
and appointments. And in the elaborate note 
])repared by Mi. Riek(»tts he said that the 
critc‘ria that must be (*onsidered should be the 
condition of the country' or <',olony to which an 
official was appointed, the income which would 
eiiabh' him to maintain a respectable position 
among tho8<' with whom he would have to 
associate, the attractions or disadvantages 
occasioned by climate, society, distance, neces- 
sary expenses and many other circumstances 
on which the desirability or iinattractivcncss 
of a phicic depended. At the time the note 
was prepared there were few Indians who 
held higli posts and all that Mr. Kieketts laid 
doxvn was that the salary scale should h(t 
sufficiently high to attract Europeans to th(*. 
Indian services. 

Then came the Public Services Ooinmis- 
‘don presided over by Sir Charles Aitclieson 
which expressed the following opinion : 

“The f^eaeral eoiiditioiis of service accord h) 
oflit'ern ot the (j^onvenantoi (hvil Service, who art* 
recriiiLcil lu Eugland, do not appear in any way 
hiiitahle to natives of India obtaining office unde? 
the Statutory rules or otherwise appointed in 
India. The conditions were framed to meet th*- 
circumstances and requirements of an Agency 
which it is considered necessary to import from 
England and seem to the Commission to be wholly 
inapplicable to such an Agency as may be recruitwl 
in India.” 

Thus it is clear that for the couvenanted 
service a standard of remuneration was set 
up which is much in excess of what is 
rc(][uired to obtain suitable Indians. Indin 
can supply the Services with suitable men and 
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she need not iiiaintiiiii a standard of salaries 
required for men "whose consimiption is 
largely of imported goods’\aiid whose children 
must be ediicat(»d in schools in Kngland. 

Until Mr. Ricketts and after him tlu‘ 
Aitehesoii and Islington Conimissions admit 
that the salaries of Indian members of the 
Servi(3ea should be governed by Indian condi- 
tions. And as the jmliey of Jiritish rule in 
India is “that of the increased association of 
Indians in every bran(‘h of the admi nisi ration 
and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in 
India’’ it is of th<» utmost imjiortanee that 
India should iliscard "an agency which it is 
eoiisid(»red necessary to import from lOnglaiid” 
and llu‘ . salaries of the Services should be 
fived at so mneli only as is not in excess of 
what is r(‘qiiired to obtain suitable oiHcer^ 
in India so as not to impose on the country a 
burden which she should not b(‘ar. 

Unfortunately for th<» eonntry tlic li(s» 
C-ommission arrived at a patchwork comjiro- 
misc — the Indian members accepting the* 
proposal for increment of salaries of sonu' 
Scrvie.os and the European members agreeing 
to the proposal for Indianization, though there 
had been an increase in the salaries only 
before the introduction of the Reforms costing 
India lLMylO|Ot)d a year. The increase had 
been as follows : 


Indian Sorvico I 

Indian Police Scrviee 1,150,1)00 

Indian I^iJiieational Seiviee 1,00,0(X) 

llrihsh Ollieers of Ihe rmJian Army and of 

British Troi>i)s in India 17,n(M)00 

Indian Medical Service 

It is a signitieanL faei that the evidence 
befon» the Lf»(» C-ommission was never made 
available to the public. 

In a n eently publihhed article Mr. A. D. 
Moni has said : 

‘^Ml the ("oinmirtsiDiiR that dealt/ nith the 

question ol salaries in India aeeeptwl the ])riueiple 
that the salaries should ho governed juiroly hy 
Indian eoialitions. The Nlinpton ( ^omini^bion, in 
particular, said that to niainlain a scale ot pay 
whieh was in e\coss oi requirements was to impose 
an unneees-sarv linaneial burden on the country. 

The principle on ^^hn•h th»‘ piescnt salaries are 
liased ..was that fhi' salaries should be hi^h enoiiKh 
to recruit Knropeans of the rifijht sort. But with 
the lajiid Indinnization of the Services, the need 
for the ]>Tes(mt scale of salaries does not exist... 
The presemt seale of salaries has broiitijht the Indian 
universities into contempt, for there is annually a 
ufreat c‘\odus of Indian stiidenlft to Kii^hiud in 
search of Entilish decrees, which they think, w'Oiild 
enable them to be started on Rs. HOB on their 
retinn. And we find the Rpoetacle of Indians 
retuTiiinn fiom Kn^land with cheap dej^rees or 
without deprn'es (daiirinj* to be started on salaries 
which approMnmte very neaily to those of the 
Imtanal Serviies. This is not a" satisfactory state 
of alVairs, and what we want at the present 
moim nl is a proletarian view’ on national aifairs. 
The new eonstitiition will t^o to pieces if we 
continue to maintain the presi^nt financially ruinous 
(ivil administration.” 
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O N the night of Septeiiihcr bS-lB, Jiiptinesc 
aoldier.-^ stationed in the railway area 
of the South Manchurian Railway sudden- 
ly attackiMj the (’him^sc troop.s in their barracks 
III Mukden, ami between that night and the two 
succeeding weeks the entire Chinese army with 
the exception of provincial forces were forced 
to retire south of the Great Wall, leaving the 
Japanese complete master of the country. Within 
a day or two of this wup bv the Japanese the 
city of Mukden wa.s deserted by Chinese civilians 
in panic and the civic services were arranges! 
aooordiiig to plans by a Japanese official, Colonel 
Doihara, who restored order within three days of 
taking office. With the help of General Tsang 
Shih-yi, the Oiinese Civil Governor of the province, 
eeveru hundred police ond most of the prison 


GUHA 

warderb were brought back and for om‘ month 
ail Emergency Coinmittoe, mostly composed ot 
the Japiinese, helpi*d (^olonel Doihara. Al*t<»r a 
month, on October ‘Joth, the municipal adminis- 
tration ivas hamled over to a Chi nose, lawj'or 
who had studieil for eleven years in Japan. 
From September 20, 19151 to Jaiiiuiiy 7, 19d2 the 
Japanese* put u]> puppet governments in the 
various pixivinoes and finally got Manchuria, 
ineluiiing Johol, deelare<l independent of China 
by the Self-Government Guiding Board created 
by themselves whieh liad its iicadqunrtors in 
Mukden, on the iSth February 19:>2. 

Mr. Henry Pu-yi, the de] ^sed Manehu 
Emperor of Chinn, who had Uen living under 
the protection of the Japanese since his deposition 
agreed to become the titular head of the newly 
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sLate, and on Marrli 0 was iiistiillod 
as Recent. Tliis puppot govorninoiit 1ms concluded 
an alliance with Japan on terms which make 
Manchuria a ]irovinc(* of Japan for all practical 
purposes. It eviMi professes to inaiiiUiin an 
open door for all J\)wers that rcco^^iiize it. At 
present th(‘ ,raj)aiicsi» officers occiijiy all the key 
positions in tin* state under a nominal Mamdiurian 
ministry. 

Tlie main hotly of (Chinese troops wa^ driven 
south of the (Iri'at Wall, hut the armies iindei 
the commands of provincial ^^overnt*r.s in the 
northern aiid eastern jiroviiices wen^ eut off* 
and a very laif^e proportion of their di'^haudetl 
soldi(T‘^ are now %hfinj^- in Lnierilla lormaiions 
all over the lu^wly jiroelainietl state, llesides 
these tliere rcanain scallertMl in the ar<‘a a lar^re 
element of profobsioiial hamiits who an‘ vci> 
tliffieult to handli' ami '^tdl mon* so to sufipic.*-*^, 

China Arrr:Ai.H to thk ok Nations 

The rjth s(»ssion of the L(‘a^nu‘ Asstmildy 
was in session in (omeva and on tin* 
21st SeptiMiiher Hj.'il, the (/liinese delegate to 
tb«^ AsstTuhlv, on iiistriietions from his Dovern- 
menf, asked the Beeretary-CTcnei'al, Sir Eric 
Drummond, under Article IJ of the Covenani, 
to ‘Take immediate steps to prevent the 
furthei development of a situation (Midan- 
^'■(Tin^ tile, peace ol nations.” The situation 
with >\lucli the (V)uncil on which both (’hiiui 
and Japan wi'o^ rr*])resentod was faced, was a 
grave iiifraetion of Covenant of the litmgiic 
of Nation'^ as well as of the Kellog-Briand Pact 
by whieli hodi the jiartics in the dHp^itr* were 
bound. If the juridic iiositioii wa*^ so cl«»ar, 
the Powers who dominated the aetions of 
tlie Council \\c*re Imuij'ht befoie an tMiibarni'^sing 
situation by one of tlieii own. Here was 
a first-eliiss Power having a ])<amanant 
scat on the League (-opueil cutting lh(‘ 
very foundations of the Leigu. from umler 
th«' feet itcMdes, all and every one of 
these Pow-f" had this or other in t<*re*^t to ‘jirott'ct’ 
at the exj)( nsc of (’liina The* Rights Recovciy 
Movi'inent in China had already brought 
them (‘iiougli trouble ami by strengthening 
their military forceps in violation of the 
Niie*-T*owcr-Treaty ol Washington, they 
have, in a leaser degne taken tin* same 
steps as now taken up by .bipan on a 
grand scale. T*!ic diifcn'nc< lay in degree but 
not in kind. Fraiici' was always anxnu'^ 
about her position in Jmle-China. The logic 
of the French of which i.Ik'V an* so jiroud 
does not cross the French boundaries and 
the attitude of France was alwav'^ accomo- 
dating to Ja}>an. During the, i.»ur.sc of the 
Suio-.lapancst‘ disput'*' in modfi-n international 
phraseology occupation of a foreign country does 
not constitute i wai unIeo‘3i it is sn dwdared by 
the parlies France helped tlie Japanese 

with arms, luid when at the instan • of the 


French C-ominuiiipt Party a conhigninenfc of arnw 
falsely ileclared as agricultural machinery foi* 
shipment to Japan was discovered at Marseilles, 
the matter was promptly hushed up at the instance 
of the French Ministry of Defence. 

This m^gative attitude of PVance alone was 
RufficicMit to act as a brake in the administering of 
iiit(*rnational justice*, as the (^^uncil could only act 
)n uiuinimity, in the det.(*rini nation of which the 
aggr(‘ssoi (as it happened in this case) also had 
tlie right to vot(* in cas(^ he* luippened to be a 
m(MnlM*r uf the (buncil. The attituilo of England 
was governed mon* by jiractical <*onsiderations 
than l>v any ilo'^irc to maintain an inU*rnationl 
])rificiplc. So after nine days the (’ouneil, fin the 
.Toth SepUunber, 10.11 passed a milk-iind-w\'iUir 
resolution r(*(jiuisiing “both parties to do all in 
their pt»W'i*r to hasten (ho restoration of normal 
relation*^ lietwc'cn tlienr* and accepting a 
.'statement from the Japanese ( iovern men t “that 
it has no territorial designs in Manc,huria’' amf 
tliat Jamni “will continue, as ra])idly as ])OH.‘^ible, 
th(‘ w'itfidrawal of its troops zr/nr/^ h/is alrmdfj 
hrf/nH, into the railway’ zone in projiortioii as the 
safety of the Jives and pioperty of the tiapanese 
nationals is effectively assured”, and refrained 
to fix a time-limit for the (‘vaciiation of the* 
(Tiincst* t(‘rrifory. 

The Council of tin* League of Natiori.s again 
met on the ITtli (X'toher and in a Lwt*lve-<lay 
session failed to achieve anything simply because 
Japan refusisl to puss a death sentence on 
herself. Hy tin* time this session of the (-imncil 
ended, Jajian had reorganized civil life in 
Manchuiia, and siiccee(h*d in destroying the last 
vestiges of (binese sovereignty on the Manchurian 
soil, ami was fostering n home rule movement 
in Manchuria 

TTu* Cbnncil again met on Nove.mber IG 
in JTiris unjer tin* presidency (»f M. Brinnd 
ami .-pent four weeks in ihr siimhon. 

On T>f*comher 10, it i)asscd a resolution (originally 
jiropo-odly rFupan on November 21) hy which it 
<leci UmI to ap])oinl a Cbminission of Enquiry of 
five members. Japan accciit(<l this resolution “on 
th(*um!erstaniling that [»ar!igraj)h 2 of the resolution 
^■^as not int<*iided to prerht/k ike JajKUiese forenf 
frnirt iakmtj stHt nciwzt ns mzgM be refudertd 
nnrssnnf to provide direHhf for the protection 
of the* lives and property of Japanese aubjc»ctft 
against the activities of bandits and lawless 
<deinents ram pant in various parts of Manchuria,” 
If will he noted that hy the time this riisolution 
was accepteil, (.'hiiiesc forc(‘s, driven off from the 
main line of coininiinicatioii with China were 
operating independently against the Japanese in 
ixanote parts of Manchuria and henceforth the 
Japanese began to term th(*.se as bandits, and all 
military actions were taken on the strength of this 
reservation. 

In accordance with the above resolution, 
M. Briond appointed a committee of five 
menibers, wdio were accepted by both the parties 
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in dispute, consisfin^ of H. E. (Joiint Aldrovandi 
(Italy), General of Divibion IIt‘iiri Claudel 
(France), The Kt. Hon. The Earl of Lytton 
(England), Major-General Frank Ross MeCJoy 
(U. S. A.) and II. E Dr. Heinrieli Sehiiee. 
(Gorniany). General (Handed wa^ a former 
Commander of the French Fore-if^n Jy*ifion ; fiOnl 
Lyttion was Governor of Bons^al ami temporary 
Viceroy of In<lia ; General Mc(^oy was the 
Commander of American troops in Nicanififiia ; and 
Dr. Schnee was the Governor ol the former 
German Kist Africa. The ai»pointiuent of this 
commission was finallv confirmed by the* (council 
on January 14, ITVJ, about four months 
after the Mukden incidiait As the U S. A. 
was a sifjnatorv to tlie Kello^-Hiiand 
Pact, th<* inclushm ol its representative 
was approved by all concerned, and the 
State Department aecepttsl the invitation 
to apjioint (reneral MrdJov. Before the (^>m- 
mission could w<wk Lord Lytten was 

elected its . (Chairman, am! the* Commission took 
a circutioiis way to reach the sjiot of empiirv 
in order to ^:aii;^e Aimaican opinion. In 
the interval the* separati-^t tactics of Japan liad 
borne its fruit; tlic Sclf-Govc’rnimait Guiding 
Board created bv Japan iirocdaiiiKMl its inten- 
tion to create an indt'pemJent state in Manchuria, 
but the Harbin outlm*ak ol Jaiiiiarv 2\) and 
the ambiguous attitmh' of GcjKTal Ma fiostpone^d 
the proclamation of ind(3pendencc for a days. 

The smaller Powers in the L“a^^‘lle awoke to 
the danger of the situation, and when on 
January 10.‘{L\ Cliiiia submitted a further 
appeal under Articles 10, 11 and lo, they pfiive 
their monil support to (Hiina. This liowcver 
flid not affect the situation, and when on 
Fchniury IL?, CHiina nM|ueste«l the (Wncil 

to proceed under Article lo of the (\^venant, tht' 
Council refused to move further, f^ix days 
latei the Sclf-(ioveiiimenl. Guiilinj^r Board 
de(dared inilepenflencc under the prob'Ction of 
Japanese bayonets. 

During*’ the interval tmo important dtsdaratio/i 
was made by the Rtate Department of tin* LJ. S. A. 
It decJjircjd that no chaiigfc broujijht about by 
nieg’al and forcible methods shall be rocoffnized. 

Befoi-e the Lytton Commission arrived- at 
Tokyo on the ‘ioth February, 10d2, fi^htiiiy: 
broke out in 8hanp:hai. The {^hinefce Govern- 
ment at Nankin w^as content with paper appeals 
to the Leaflfue, for which nobody care<l, and 
which the Powers dominating the League 

were trying te avoid. But the heroic defence by 
the 19th Route Army (Clinton) of the Woosung 
forts upset all the calculations of the Japanese. 
This defence by the 19th Route Army supporteil 
by the 87th and 88th Divisions, the so-(*alled 
Bodyguard Army, continued till the end of 
rebruary and any advance of the Japanese in 
Shanghai area was only possible after the 
Japanese foroes had been very considerably 
increased. Here the direct interests of the 


Great Powers were iiivolvcfl and political pressure 
on both sides suffii^ed to bring about a. 
compromise, and .nilitary operations of any 
importance ceiiserl after eight weeks ol hostilities. 
The iliffcrciice between the developments in 
Man(‘huri:i ami Slisingliai an* very remarkable 
and explains th(‘ attir.udc taken by the Leagm*. 

The Shanghai incident however, had had 
HCM’ious effect on tin* (Hiinese : the cas(* with 
which Mauclmri.i liad been conqueri^l load the 
Japancs(‘ to (*xpecta similar victory in the, Shanghai 
area, IniL m.-itiiad tin* original expeditionary 
fi)rc“ of ‘iODO manm‘3 had to be supplemented 
bv three division's ami a mixecl brigade 
before any tangible military gain was in 
sight Thi*^ tailiirti of the Japanesi* streiigthene*! 
(Hiiiiese tnnntk bt'vond the eonceptmu of the 
imperialistic Powers. A eontinuation of the Sino- 
Japancse dispute in (Hiimi prop**!^ would 
not only havi* involved them in a fir.^t-class 
struggle (the entire naval forces <)f the IT. S. A. 
were nmbdized in the Pacific on the pretext of a 
naval inamxmvn*) but itsri*sult would i>erhaps have 
cjidcd th(* domination of foreign Powers in 
(liiiia 

FiNDiNiis or Tin: Lyttov (Vimmishion 

Manchuria covtTS an area of sq 

mih*s, a surface equal to that of Germany and 
of FraiK^e ])ut together. Tlu total population- 
ot JO millions IS composed of 2S millions of 
(Hiinese or Manciins completely a'^similated with, 
the (Hiinesi. Of tin* remaining 2 millions 
800,01 M) arc Korean'? (and as such Japanese^ 
subject'' since the annexation ot Korea by 
Japan). loU.OOO AVhite Russians, 220,000 Japanese 
and the remainder made up of unassiinilated 
Maiichus and Mongols. Jii 1011. at the time 
the Mancliu dynasty was overthrown, the 
of Mam*biiria was only 18 millions. 
ISO in die last twenty ytais is due 
mainly to (Chinese iniiiiigration. The colonization 
of tin* conn try by the (Hiinese is gnidual and 
steady and the population is growing at the raU 
of a million a year. 

The t'oujitry is knowm in (-hina as “the 
Three Eastern Provinces" and consists of the 
“Kirin Province in the East, Heilungkiang in 
the North ami Liaoning or Fengtien in the 
South. The country is contained in the jiiaiii 
formed by the CThangpai Range in the S. E. 
and the Great Khiiigan range in the N. W. 
The north part of the plain btdongs to the basin 
of the Sungari river and the southern part to 
the basin of the Liao river. The watcrslied 
between them is a range of hills dividing the 
country into a northern and a soutlierii part 
To the Chinese Manchuria is an integral part 
of (]!hina. During all the treaty ’**gotiationB 
the de jure- authority of the Cliinesi has nevei 
been questioned. Mandiuria forms the first line 
of China’s defence. It serves as a buffer 
betweeji China ami Japan. It gives sensonai 


iiopiilation 
The increi 
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to (’liirn'sr Lih '111* !i' Wi‘ll as jin 
lor roloiu/sition It looki* I upon as 
l.h(» granary of ('hmn 

Tho luajorlliV ot Konsan^ an* oonjiroj^altsl in 
lh<‘ (Miiontao Dif^tirirl, on tho Komiii iroiitior 
wlillo lih* n'-i . 11 '* ovt’i tlio lo-'t of 

Alaiirlmria Tlio Japaaos/* an* mainly roni'^ailiaioil 
in tin* ^<*itl(‘nH*n('. al»nii? tin* Soiif.li Manohuu.in 
Iwailwnv ix'lonnnm t<>) Ja|)aii and in l.h<* 
KwantiniL: lt‘a-.(Ml |,iTiit,oiv in Tiiaotmm I’rnm^'ula 
Tho moiinlainoii'^ n'^itm-j au^ ii<*h in timl)i‘i and 
mini'iaN, r‘^pi‘<*ialiv /*oal. ImjMirtant dt‘pO''it'' ol 
)n and ”old an* al'^o known to wliilc* 

lanro (d oil slialf^ and doltimilo, 

niaiiup-'ito, liiii(*>toii(\ fin'f'lav, steal do, and siliea 
oi execlieni (inantity liavi* hoen found 'riie 
-od is t:* nerallv lerlile, and development in 
eailiei tiine- was (‘utirelv alon;^ tie* river ‘-y^tem, 
and r<*(*entl> alony tin* railway liiu*- In 19J*i 
onlv 12 1> per eenf. ol ilu* total area was und<‘r 
eultivation, wlieren- in 1!K>1 2.s. 1 jht eeiit was 
eultivalile The valui* of tli(‘ airtii'nltiiial i>io- 
diiets of th(* eountr}' in was e^tima1f*^l at 

ova* t'ldO millions steiJint^ 'Die airrieultinal 
jiroduet eon<isls oi <ova lM‘an mainly eiiltivated 
l)v the (’liinese and liei* (*ultivalefl }»v tlu‘ 
KoreaiH I>e'*id(*s, Pon^ei* or Tii^sali sdk h 
al.sf) anotliei impoitant aitiele oi export of 
^Slanehuria, Without the influx oi Chinese 
larmoi.s and labourers, !Maiiehnria eould not liave 
dtw’clojieil so lapidlv ami provided Jaiiaii witli 
a market for hi‘r maiiiiba-tunMl arti<*h»s, a Held 
oi investment, and suppln s ol iood, fertilizers 
ami rav^ material. 

During tlie lii'^r i*e*utiny Jlaneluiri.i was the 
the meetinir ”round oi (*onflietin‘c «tate [xdieies, 
hut later her indn--tiial and natural ])os‘-il)ilities 
nuule ^lu* eountiv eoveted hy iinpt*riali^t domina- 
tion. After her defeat in the Sino-J apane.se 

War oi lS91-*)5, (Inna wa^^ olili^ed to eedo tin* 
Liaotiinfz Peninsula to Jap.o. ! v the Tieatv of 
Shiinono-.. ki in ISp.”), P»ni deidoioatie pH'Ssuie 
1)3' Rn-Ma, tleimaiu and France obliged Japan 
to n (urn tlie teiiitory to China, Russia also 
helped (‘liiiia to ‘pav tin* indemnities of xvar, 
an 1 m return for which Tsaiist Kn.*>sia was 
allowfMl to con-'tiuct a hnineh of th(' Trans- 
Siberian Railwav aem^s Manehuria in a dire<*t 
line from Chita to Vladivo'^tok. Tlie Russo- 
(’hinese Rank (later the lliis.so-A.siatie Ikink) 
was fonned hv the ti-rms of the (ontrael 

of Se])temher S, 1S9<I the Company was 
to eonstruet and opeiau- the liailwav for 

P) year niter w’hicli it wa. to heroine the 
l>roperfcy of Chiila free (J’ eliarjL:e, ilhina 
havinpr the riffht to tmreha.se the railway 

after thirtj'-^ix 3ear'^ at an ' juiee During 

the oontiiiet, the Company wi ^ to have absolute 
and exclusive right ot administration of tlie 
lands. T.'.uist Russia gradually succeeded 
in exereisiiig in the Chino Kastern Railway 
area, with its lapidly devidoping raP'vay towns, 
rights o(|uiva]<mi to sovereignty. China had 


also eons(»nted to hand over free oi ehargo all 
(fOvcTiiment lands noedeil by the raihvay^ w'hile 
iwix’ate lamU might hi* expropriated at current 
pi ices. Tlh* (’ompiin3' h*Td furthermore, been 
peimiU-ed to emistrui't and operati* thi' telegraiih 
lines m-e(\s'iaiy ior its own u-*e. 

In 1 s;)S, (iiinn leu'^ed out, for a jieviod of 
2.5 yMiir-^ the .simthem ])art of the. Liaotung 
Peninsula, wlii<*ii Japan W'as forced to return 
1.0 China hv pie^'-ure from Russia, (lerman}' 
ami Fian(*e. Ru^'-ia also secured tlic* rigid, to 
eoniH'et. (he (diinese Fa^li'rn Raihvnv at Harbin, 
with Port Ailhur ami Dalny (now Dairen) under 
eondlllou*^ '-imihir to (hose of Sept(*ml)er K, 
1S0() Two veins later Riis-ia o(*<*upied INIan- 
ehiiria on tin* gioumi that the Roxer Rising 
leal endangeied. lii r uiii.if'iial.s and (lela 3 'erl the' 
withdrawal oi Ium ioreos, in spit.(» of the jirotests 
oi other Pow'i*rs. The aggresMve designs ol 

T. '-ari.^f Riis-ia hiraim* a menace to Jajianesc 
intt‘i(*sts in Koiea and in MlOf Japan (leelan'il 
war on Rus-ia, (’liiiia lemaining neutral. 
Hy the Treaty oi I’orl.-^moiiih (Sept<‘mher 5, 
190.5) Russia W'as iourd lo transfer h(*r 
exe(*ptional rights in South Marichiiiia in 
favour oi Japan, inclinling the South iVIanchurian 
Railway. ‘‘Hotli partifs agreed to rei^ton* 
to the ex<*lusive adniini*-tration of ('hina 
all jioitions uManehiina oeeuimMl oi iindei 
the control ol their re.speetive (rooj)s, with 
the exeeption of the leased territory, Roth 
le.sen'ed tin* rig lit to maintain (iimler certain 
specified comlitions) guards to protect their 
re.spective lights in Manchuria, the nuniher of 
siien giianls not to c‘xceed 15 per kilometer.” 
Resides the sjiIktc^ of infimmee in Manchuria 
was settled once for all betw'eeii Russia and 
Japan, behind the hack of (^hina and with 
tin* r'oiisent of Kngland, w'hich was theji 
an ally of Ja])an, Riis.sia contenting ^ her-'eli 
with a free hand in North Manchuria, and 
ffapan in South Aranchuria, The conflicting 
state policie.s w'ore there nnitied at the expense 
oi t'hina which how'cd before the blast. 

After the Revolution of 1917 in Russia, 
China t‘xer(*i.sed her rights in the. Russian sphere 
ol influence • she r(*voked the ])i*ivileges conferred 
ill 189(1. In 1920 she assiiinefl re.sponsibility for 
the ])reser\'atioii of or(l(*r in that area. Sh(» 
concluded an agreement with the reorganized 
Rus.so-Asiatic Rank for the administration of th<‘ 
Chinc“-e Eastern Railway. In 1919 and 1920, tlv* 

U. S. S. R. declared its ])olicy towards China to 
he complete reliipiishment of special rights which 
the Imjierial Government had acqiiired in 
(Ihina, notably in North Manchuria. Ry^ 1922, 
htjforc the C-entral Government was organized in 
Moscow’, General Chang Tsao Lin had practically 
liquidated Russian interests. The Sino-Russiaii 
Agreement of May 31, 192+ regularized the 
fait accompli and the (Chinese Eastern Railway 
nenceforth became a purely commercial concern 
in which China also had financial interests. 



MANCHURIA AND THK LEAGUE OP NATIONS 
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Jiiimii howt*vor to eiioroju'li upon 

(JliinoH« ^ov<*r(Mji:nty till lh<? (‘I'nnax wjih reached 
(luring the World War with the presoitation oi 
the 21 deniiirnU The Treaty of rortsniouth ahove- 
meiitioned wa^ conoludo<l without (’’hina’s consent. 
The spoils of the Rnsrt0-.rapiinps(^ wen* tlieri^fort^ 
rp^iiralized hv the Treaty of Pekin.i^ By 

this Tniaty ‘‘China jt^ave her cons(‘nt to the 
traiisfoi to .Japan of the Kwantuiijjr Leased 
Terri ti'ry, whicli was formerly least ‘d to Russia, 
and of the Southern Branch of the Russian 
eontrolleil CliincM* Eastern Railway as far north 
as (‘han^chun. In an additional a^reemcoit, 
China ffrantcnl to .Tapan a conepsfiion to improve 
the military railway line between Antnnp: an<l 
Mukden and to opiTate it for 1." year-^. 

In August HHMI, lh(* South Manchuria 
Raihvay (^orai)anv was organized hy Imperial 
De<*ree to take over and a<l minister the former 
Russian Railway, as w(dl as tlie Aiituii^r-Mukden 
Railw'ay. The .laj^ane'-e (Toveinment aeqiiired 
control of the Company hy taking half ot the 
shares in- cxt*liaii|2e for the railway, its properties, 
and the valuable coal mines at Fushun and 
Yeiitai. Tin* company was entrusted, in the 
railway area, with the* functions of administration 
and was allow(*<l to levy laxes : it was also 
authorizes! to enf?fa[,n‘ in mining, cdeetrieal enter- 
prise, warehousing, and many other branches ol 
business. 

After securing such (‘xteiiHve rights, .lapan 
annexed Korea in 1910 and this gave her another 
liandle to furth(*r her ericroiudirneiits in Manchuria. 
Russian competition was eliminated, and the two 
imperialist governments helpisl (»ach other in 
strangling China. In 1915, the Government of 
China was forced at he jioint of the bayonet to 
accept the group of exceptional demands above 
referred. Other Great Power.s were then 
engaged in a lib' and death struggle amongst 
themselves, and the World War over, they 
asscnibhul in 1921-22 when tliey defined thoir 
future attitude towards China. .Tapan was obliged 
to forgo most of the eonces'-ions incluiled in the 
21 demands. The TT. K, A., tlie British Empire, 
Prance, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, China 
and .Tapan agreed “to respc<*t the sovereignty, 
independence, territorial and administrative 
integrity ol C^hini^'’ U> maintain “ispiality of 
opportunity in China for the trade and industry 
of all nations’' by refraining from taking advan- 
tage of conditions in China “in order to seek 
special rights and privileges’* theiv and by 
providing the “fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China lo <lcvelon and maintain 
for herself an ettectivo and stable government,” 
challenged to a large extent tlie claims of any 
signatory State to a “special position” or to any 
“special rights and interests” in any part of China, 
inekuUng Manchuria. 

The sipfnatories to the Nine-Power-Treaty 
however failed to put the decisions in practice. 
Japan continued to govern “the leasal territory 


wdtb practically full righth ol sovereignty. Through 
the South Manchuria Railway she administered 
the railway area®, including several towns and 
large sections of such impulous citn‘> as Mukden 
and (’Jhaiigchun , in these anins slie controlled 
the police, taxation, (‘dncition and public ulitities. 
Slic maintained armed lorces in many parts ol 
the <*<mntrv, the Kwantunc army in the Ijcam'd 
Territoiy, railway guards in tlie railway ari*as 
and consular police throughoul the various 
<listriet‘-. “The Wa'^hirigton Tniaty did not altcji* 
the aUituil(‘ of Japan t(»waiiL (-liina, especially in 
Manehuri'i. With the advent ol the Kuomintang 
with Its prgianimc of ‘Recovery of Rights’ ami 
.lapan looking on Manchuria a-' eoiiquenvd 
province* wi edited from licr l»y dej)Ioinali(‘ pressure 
(he con diet was hound l<* occur. 

In jiursuanct* of her policy to hold i^outli 
Manchuria as a dr fviu annt‘\ed ]>rovinee, Baron 
Tanaka’s < I overii men t issued the following atiUe- 
ment in 192S : 

“The #Iapanesi* Government attacln'.s utmost 
Importance to the maintainanee of pence and 
order in Mancliuria, and is prepared to ilo all it 
(*an ro prevent the oceurrenei* of any such state of 
affairs as mav disturb that peiujo ami order, or 
i'^onstitiib^ tht‘ prohiihle c*aiisc of such a 
<liaturJ)anee. 

“In these cin*umstanc(»s, shouM disturbances 
develop further in tlu*. direction of Peking and 
Tientsin, and the situation become so menacing 
as to threaU'n the peace and order of Manchuria, 
.Tapan may possibly be constrained to take 
appropriate eflective sU'ps for the maituinance of 
pea(*(5 and order in Manchuria.” 

Thi< was further supported by fi definite, state- 
ment from Baron Tanaka that th«? .Tapanesi* 
<»overnment would prevent tlio “deleated troops 
or those in pursuit of them” from entering 
Manchuria. l''he aniiouneement of this far- 
reaching poli T brought forth proti'st^^ from l)oth the 
Peking and Nanking governments, the Nanking 
note stating (hat siu'li measures as Japan 
propo'^ed w'f)Lil(l be not only “an interfenmee with 
Chinese domestic affair’^, but also a llagrant 
violation of the principle of mutual respect for 
terribuial sovereignty.’’ 

To this background wa-^ added the disputes of 
linancial and political origin, the political natuiv 
<if the South 3fanchurian Railway, the unapplied 
provit^ions of the Ninc-Powei Treaty which Japan 
continued to eviule with the tacit approval of the 
Groat Powers an<l CUhina sought to apply, 
the activities of the consular police^ and the 
railway guards and the problem of Ivon»ans in 
Manchuria. 

The ei‘onomic and operating character of the 
railways have been overshadoweil by the <lictate.s 
of state policies. The Houth Manchurian RmJvvay, 
although nominally a prhrate corporation, is, 
in fact a Japanese Governm ut enterprise. 
lU) functions include, not only the manage- 
ment of its railway lines, but also exceptional 
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riffhtH of jwlitical administration. From the time 
of its inc.orporation the Jajianese have never 
niffarded it as a purely eeonomie enterprise. The 
lat(^ Vicoiint (loto, the first Pre'^ident of the 
Oompany, laid down a fundamenhii principle 
that the H. M. Ry. should serve Jaj)nii*s “special 
mission’^ in Manchuria. 

The J./ytton C’onimissioji further and 

finds that since its formation, the policy of tin*, 
railway company has hern to finance the cons- 
truction of on /7 ***” would be connect(‘tl 

with its own sysUMu : thus by means of throujjfh 
traffic ajfrec'immts, to divert the major jiart of the 
fnaf^ht to the S. M. Ry. lor sea board export at 
Dairtai in tlie Ja])anes(‘ leased territory. Very 
larj>:e sums hav*' i»een (‘X|)emled in iinaiicin^ 
th(‘SC lines and it is doubtlul if tluar construction, 
in certain r.e'es, was ju.stilied on purely e»»oiio- 
mic ^uoumhj, (‘'Specially in view of th^^ lar;>:e 
capital advance's made and th(' loan considerations 
inv^^lve<l. 

To eva<le a direct (‘onliict and to recover thi' 
rights, ('hina hepan to construct her own railway 
lines. The situation he(‘am(' critical as both 
strategic ami economn con sidern tarns were 
involved. Tin' ('hnie-e attemjited to overcome 
the Japanese monopoly and to iilace obstacles in 
tho way of its development, tliiis rediicinff 
Japanese inflii(‘nc<‘ on tlu‘ir own soil. To this 
railway })oliev of (5him\ on the Clnnese soil 
Japan objected on tlu' jrnmml <»f the tieaty. 
The (^miniission finds tiiat “the u//c 7 C(/ enirajrt'- 
inents of the (Uiinese pleni[>()k*ntiarieH of the 
(\)nf(‘rence ol lOilb re^aidiiifr the so-called 
parallel railways ih a declaration or statement of 
inUmtion on the jiait of llie Oliim‘.-o phmijmten- 
tiaries.” As such it cannot have any hiiidiiif* 
fon'C on (Ihma, es])eeiallv afk-r the Nint*- 
I’ower-Treaty of 

On tlic <jU('stion of Railway Joans, known as 
the Nishihaia loans, tin* (Vunmi'^sion firnls in 
favour of (^hina and is of ojiinion tliat iIkt are 
))olitie.al loans. On the issues over the Kiriii- 
Kwaiuei Railway jiroject and the Tunhua-Kwaiiiei 
line the Oomniis.'»ioii Iiold.-, that tlie documents 
protluced sliow’ that “neither of th<*ni, was a 
definite loan contract airrceinent ohlii^inpr (In'na, 
without v'onditioii and before a specific date, to 
permit .fapaneso financiers to jiarticijiub' in the 
eonstructiori of tJie line.” The contracts wen* 
si|?ned under very irregular circumstances, and 
under duress of compulsion. 

Of the dminnids ari'-ing out of the Sin(>- 
Japanesc Treatie.< and Notes of litlo, (the 
twcniy-om* demands) .some, weni voluntarily given 
up by riapan, and others replaced by new ones. 
So far as Manchuria was concerned, the contro- 
versios were over the following jirovisions : 

(/) The exb'nsion of the terms of flapanese 
possession of the Kwangtiiiig Leased Territory 
bo ninety-nine years (19971 

{ii) The jmlongation of tho period of Japanese 
'possession of the K. M. Ry and the Antung- 


Mukdeii Railway to ninety-nine years (2002 
and 2tM)7 respectively). 

(ui) The grant to the Japanese subjects the 
right to travel, reside and conduct business in 
tlio interior of South Manchuria and to participate 
in Sino-iJapaiK'se ugriciiltural eutorprises in 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

(?/') The grant to Japanese subjects the right 
to lea^(* lam I in the interior of South 
Manchuria—#, e. outside those areas lojicned by 
treaty or otherwise to foreign residence and 
trarli*. 

The validity of all the.s(* claims dopeml on 
the validity of the Trwity of 1905 and the 
(^hinese continuallv denied that they were 
biiuhng of them. 

Furtleu- conijilicatioii'^ arose out of Japanese 
iitU^miit to buy more land by tho tf*Tms 
of tho ISOS Treaty, but in practice according 
to the “Ruy-up Manchuria” jirograiiimo. In 
1931 RiisMa w’ithdicw' her railway guards 
but Japan (‘ontiiiuod to maintain th(*m in violation 
of the tn*aty. Tliesc guards are regular soldiers, 
wlio in violation of the tn'aty provisions, carrinl 
on police fiim'tions into adjoining distriets, 
comlucted manoeuvres outride the railway ar(*as 
and those i(isult(*(l in considcTiibh* damage to 
Chlnose prop(‘rfcy. (^lo*^oly associated with the 
raibvav guards are tlui c.uiisular police maiii- 
tainod hv Japan “contrary to th(* g(*neral practici^ 
in countries having extra-territorial treaties.” 
1'ho difficulties also arose over the* grant of 
land to Koreans in Mancluiria, due to irregular 
natiomilily laws in the two countrios. 

Without a Mngl(‘ exception the (Vmimission 
finds against Japan on all counts. The 
re<-ommandatiojis of the (Commission are therefore 
very intere.sting. 'Diey do not advise the (Jouncil to 
hcek to reston* the status quo in Manchuria as 
that might offend Japan. They proposes 
tf) maintain law’ and order in the country 
by a puli(‘e force and to deidari* Manchuria 
a self-governing unit. It now remains for the 
lii'ague to decide its own future. 

WlI\T SirALL THK Li0A<ii7J3 Do ? 

Had the Leagut* bei»n a super-state to 
administer justice it c.ould have heeii of .some 
help to China in her distress. In the enforce- 
ment of its dicisions, her only arms are the 
arms lent by the (Ireat Powers, who tliemaelvea 
are imperialists and maintain thoir power on 
injustice jiractised on weaker Powers. Their 
attitude in all cases is determined by the balance 
ol interests involveil in individual eases. ' A U 
the points in dispute could be settled by a 
refer(3iico the Hague (Jourt. But against tho 
aggressive attitude of Japan it is helpless. 
After the unanimous findings of the League 
(Commission that the mca.sures taken by Japan 
wen* not di(*,tited by legitimate grounds of 
defence of solf-interc-st but aiicordiiig to a pre- 
viously conceived plan, which was put in 
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operation on a v(*ry nli^ht cxoiiso, during: 
se^?ion of the Council, the Lea<^iifi was very lcni(‘iit 
townr<ls Japan. Her C^:)inmi‘^-.ion was delayed 
by Japan, and before the Oanini^.sion arrived 
on th(» spot Manchuria was de<‘lar<‘d indc])eiid<ait. 
A few days belore the report ol her Coinini'*‘'ioii 
' \va^ sijTiKMl fjapan presented the Leag:u<' belon* a 
fill arm/ti/th bv nM*og:ni/ing: tin* fii'titiou'^ 

State of h(*r own en*ation. Tlie Iji'asrne 
Connni&sion tiinU no Ir.ice of s])ontaneous 

de'^ire on the jiuit of tin* M.nieluitian 
population lor separation and still it proposes 
tlie creation of an autononions State uniha- tlie 


iKuninal suzerainty of ('hina Ht?r (Commission 
liinis that rfajian has violate<l tlie licaffuo 
(Covenants, the Nille-I^)^\er Treaty and the 
K(‘lloi^-llriand l*act of Peae<*. Tlii‘ Cf)iirsp 
j>n\seiilu‘d l)v the Lf‘a"ue (’ovenant'j are clear. 
Cnfoitunatel V they an* imt put in operation 
Politieal jiresniiK* will !)(' put on l)oth C^hina 
and tfapan to aecept a coiniiromisti whieh wdl 
l>erhaps ^avi‘ Ihi* la<‘e of the League without 
biin^iiujr jii-'tiej* t.o (^liiiia and tla* apiiolog^ists 
of the Leaiiue shall liiid the w<u’k perform(*d 
suffieient to eii'-uie its exi^P'lJce. 


RAM MOHUN ROY CENTENARY MEMORIAL 

IJy PARAKNATll DAS, m. a.. 


I T is understood tliat the liundre<ltli 
iipniv(‘r.saiT of tin* death of 11a ja Iiani 
Moliiin Itov Avill be eel<‘brat<*d lids year 
(lil.'bOin India and other parts of the 
world. In tliis eonneetion, 1 wish to sn^^est 
that the jieople of India should not lx* satisfied 
with only lioldingj inenional uuHdmjrs or 
bringjin^' out a new edition of bis works, but 
should do something of inori' [)(‘rnnn)(‘nt valiu* 
to br>nour the jiieinory of a g;rear Indian. 

Ilaja Kain Mohun Roy was the f^n’atest 
Indian (»f his time. Jn many wa>s, be w.is 
the p’c^atest of motleni Indians. He wat the 
first Indian ambassador to 10n«flaml from tlie 
court of l)(‘lin’. Hi* was the foremost relij^nuis 
leadiT and scholar of eoinparative relio^ioii. 
Ife saved Hindu socudy from a very serious 
erisis that was faeingj it, by iuterpretiu<j: the 
t(»acbings of tin* IJjianisbads to eounteract 
(Christian missionary atta<*ks. He was the 
greatest of the pioneer Hindu soeial n-formers 
and a champion of edu<*.atioii for woimm and 
the masses as well as higher scientific edu- 
cation. Over and above these sterling 
qualities, he was the founder of the IJramho 
Samaj. 

When one is free from sectarian and 
communal bias or religious bigotry, he see.s 
in the wrork of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, a great 
heritage for modern India. This being the 
case, there should be a national organization 
to perpetuate the memory of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, which should undertake the work of 
promoting the three fold activities of the 
greatest of modern Indians ; (a) promotion 

of international cultural co-operation 


betwetMi India and the of the clvilizc'd 
world ; [h) fiirtheniuee of tlie eausi* of the 
studv of comparative religion and spread of 
the spirit of :ip[)reeiation of trutli in various 
religions ; and (r) promotion of national 
wefare of tlu‘ people* of India Ihrongli the 
spread of education among women and the 
mass(*rt and sprejid of seicntilic (‘dneatioii in 
gem*ral. 

A^^ li ipi Ram Mohun Roy was the founder 
of Rramlio Samij movement, soim* people 
may lb ink that any movement for the preser- 
^alioIlol the memory of Rani Mohun Roy 
may be h ft to that community to promote. 
r>ut Raja Ram Mohun was a Hindu by birth. 
He was so miii’h appreciative of (Jhristiaiiitj 
that many (’hl’i^lian missionaries regarded 
him as a virtual Christian ; and he was so 
mueh res[)i*eted by the Mussalmans for liis 
kuowledg(‘ of PiTnian and Arabic and the 
(iuran that although lie was a Hindu, he was 
tin* .special ph'ader of the Mogul KmpiTor at 
Delhi before the Direetors of the Kast India 
(^ompany and the liritish Government in 
Knglaiid. Tlu'ndore responsible persons 
repn*>senting various comniunities in India 
should form a national committee for the 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy centenary memorial. 

The latest census report shows that there 
arc jr)2,S37,77S peojilc in India. If a 
national committee for the Ram Mohun Roy 
centenary memorial is formed, then it may 
without much difficulty r .ise at least 
Rs. 350,000 (three lakhs and a half) rupees. 
AVhatever sum may be rai.sed by the national 
committee, special care should be taken to 
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iLse it as a pormaiiont trust fund, the capital 
of which should not be spent but the income 
should be used for the three distinct purposes 
mentioned above. As a matt(T of sujvppostioii 
I may say that the incoiru* of tin* trust fund 
should not be us(*d for flr)uie new (‘iiterprises, 
but it should be used to stren{]!^theu existiiifF 
institutions and inoveinents which ar(‘ trying 
to carry out th(\se thiee kinds of activities. 
To be more c()n<*i-(»t(‘, 1 may say that the 
establishment of a chair of comparative 
religion — Tlani Mohun Roy prt)fessorhhip of 
comparative religion -in connection wtli 
Calcutta IhiivcTsity or the Visva-Hharati, 
will admirably promote Kaja Ram IMohun 
Roy’s ideal of appreciation of truth in all 
religions. Aiding the (‘\isting movements 
for the education of women (hiicli as Nari 
Siksha Saniiti), supporting the eaiise of 
edueation of the baekweard (dass(‘s by 
establishing Raja Ram Mohuu liny scholar- 

M. K, GANDHI TO 

Yi'rava<la (\*nlrjd Prison 

My (leanest Clmrlie 

I have your lethT. (oulV giae<‘ ha^ he(*n 
wonrlertul. Those days were diiv^ of l)a>kinj> 
in the sunshine of His ])res<‘n<*M. Then* ua.s imfc 
one step taken out of sell will. A^ver have I 
experi(‘n(V(l such an immediate, deliniU* re^poii^e 
to prayer. 

IVn, il fms trrJI tjoif sh/tfn/ flu h . T knew 
what it would mean for you lo leiiiain then*. 
And yet J dal not lakt* a monuait to <le( n|<‘ in 
reply to your eahle. Vallahhhai and Maliadeo t<M» 
have never any doubt about tli<* eojreetnes> of 
the decision. Indeed it i^ womhalul how they 
instinctively I’olt the soundne.-s of all liie (at(*fuL 
decisions that had to he t-aktai diuine tliose 
terrible days. 

But the work has only jir-t begun. It is a 
life ai'd fleulh struggle for me. The fa^l. has to 
be a fast to the iinish or untouchahilily has 
to go now. It is a treiuemlous task. I must 
t(*st the affection of the millions who liave 
flocked 1 j) those nu‘etings. I have to wrestle 
with God Himself. But Ha is both indulgent 
and exacting. He will liavt* full surrender or 
none. The late fast was possibly only a prelude 
to what is vet to come. But no more of this 
spBCuhitioii. His wull not mine he done. I can hut 
try to prove worthy of the sacrifk'ii il it has to come, 

Jar/ f/ot/ hat'C still to hr thrre. The untouch- 
ability you speak of is fai- subtler ami wears the 
cloak of respectability. Ours in India looks what 
it is and therefore in a way less difficult perhaps 
to fight 

I have almost regained iny lost strengtib.* 


ships for worthy students from the so-called 
depressed classes and other social service 
activities would further the ideal of Raja 
Ram Mohuu Roy as a soeial reformer. 
Establishment of a few Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
travelling scholarships wdll aid the cause 
of cultural co-oporation betAveon India and 
the rest of the w'orld. 

I^astly, this trust fund (Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy crMit(*narv memorial fund) slionid be so 
administen^d that it will grow, through contri- 
butions and doiiatwms ; and event milly it 
will bi» a source of doing great s(*rvice to 
humanity. 1 am fully convinced that a 
movement to perpi'tuate the im'iuory of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, on a peTmamuit basis, will 
be a succi^ss and of immense valm* to India 
if respoiisibh' persons as Lady Abala Bose, 
Acharya I^ Rav, Ival)indraiiath, and others 
take the imitiativc in the mattiT. 

San Remo, Italy. 

C. F. ANDREWS 

< )m lovt* 1.0 yon and all the iniMiilici »f tin 
(*V(‘r crowm,! family 

.Ml 10. 'A2. Yoins 

(S(/ ) iMoluin 

Ycravada Jail 
Poona. 

My dear (Muirlii*, 

I have Luo h‘tter^ to answer. Df course your 
decision is riglii. Your problem of uiitoueliahility 
is in a way moK* complex than mine. ITii- 
t<niehahiljty \< a dying cult and has an ever 
j^rowing army of reiormers to di^al it death blows. 
Yours shows no signs of dying and claims 
m.niy supi>oil.i*rs in the* nanu* of science. And 
vou have very few workers. But as you and 
I have rcjieatedly found, what is diffieuit for 
man is f^a^sv for God. Any w'ay W’o have but 
to do our part of work, ami I shall pray for 
sueeess in your work. 

I assure you I do not want to kill ‘brother 
ass.’ He is in God*s safe. ke(*ping. If He means 
to starve him, neither your effort nor mine can 
save him. For lh(» jircscnt he is ffourishing on 
goat’s milk and plenty of fruit with some home- 
made liread thrown in. 

Gurudev is still at it. That little fast brought 
me many undreamt of treasures, Ourudev was 
the richest find. If some one had said “fast to 
find Gurudev” I should have done it without 
■*a second thought. I was dying to find a corner 
in his heart. Thank God, I found it through 
the fast ^ 

Love from us aU. 

(Sd,) Mohan 


4. 11. 32. 




Books in fclio priiKMpiil Kuropt*jiii iukI 
the JiHlinn nro r<‘VU‘W<Mlin Tnio Mohkkn Rkviiovv. But 

n^views nf all hook'^ -(Mil eannot he ^urant(‘v‘d. Ni‘wspap<‘rs, juTiotli- 
calh, ^J(•heel jukI follcm* k*xt-b<>')ks, painj)lih*l'<, reprints of nia«:azin(» 
ni-tic'h'S, afMn‘S‘Jt*s, w not noticed. The r(‘ceipt of hooks rt‘ceived 
for review <*aiinot h su-knowhsljred, nor can any enquiries lelatini? 
th(M-eto answere<i. No criticism of Imok'i’c'view.^ ainl notices is 
puhli.sh(*d. —Kditor, Tiik Moi>kkn Keview, 


ENGLISH 

FALIi OK TllK Air<^llAL KMIMIHO. Ihf Str 
Jnhtmdh Sathtr IW. /, .U V, 

ftud Stifle, Oulruifa. //.s. A. 

'Phjit Sir JadiiiiMth Sarkai is fall> quahlied to 
W7ite the hislcjry of any period of Iluj lOnipire 

n India docs not letpiin* to lie |)Ointe<l ont afresb 
In h^o vohinies, of which the \M>rk iindei notice is 
ihi* fust, lie has attisnptiMl to tell the story oi the fall 
of the Mntjjhal JCnqare fioni the invasion ol Nadii 
Shah in to the British eompiesi of 

and ki'eperHlii]» of the puppet hut still lof'itniiate 
f^adishah in ISOd, and his attempt has been enlirel> 
Riicccsslid. The work is written in a simple 
and attractive style, and the inferrst of the 
story IS throiiphont. Hiistinncd. Prof. Sarkar is the first 
hislonaii to attemid. to svnthesi/e the ]*'*rsian. 
]\larathi, I0np:lish, Frencli, JTiiidi, Paiasthaiii and 
Sanskrit simrccs relating to this ]MTiod of Indian 
history, which preceded the British t>eriod He is 
riftht in holdiiifii: tliat. this “our imniediar<‘ historic 

I last, while it resembles a tragedy iu its course is no 
CHS potent tliaii a true irafj:cdy Vo pur^re the soul by 
exciting pity and horror. Xor is it wanting in the 
deepest instruction for the ])rea(Mit. The headlong 
d^'cay of the age-old ?luflhm rule in India and th(‘ 
utter failiiro of the last Hindu attempt at enipire- 
huildiug by the new-sprung Marathas, arc intimately 
linked together, and must lie studied with accuracy 
of detail as to facts and penetrating analysis as to 
causes, if wo. wish to find out the true solutions of 
the problems of tnodern India and avoid the pitfalls 
of the past.” 

The pa})cr, printing and binding of the book are 
cxoelleiit. 

EVERYMAN’S DIARY, GHOSH’S DIARY 
(ENGLISH) in three styles and sizes, and GHOSH’S 
DIARY (BENGALI), for 1933. These are all 
published by M. C. Sarkar and Sons, Oalcutta. They 
are neatlv printed on good writing paper and, besides 
aerving the purposes of diaries, contain much useful 
infonnatian. 


BKIII L\, AN INDIAN MYTH. By Mrs 
^itkhaifiin Butt, III tt sir a Inf uifh Iwrhv 74 atrr~ 
fohiftis tifj ihv aHtimfvsSj rrpiodnrnt ni roln/trs. 
BO/// fni Inhiultn lion hij Unhiwlrmmth Tatforf. 
Pifhlisltnl hi/ K(u unahtndii Jifsirtrs for (7 limj dt *Vo//h*, 
117 1 Hon ho Mir Sit ref, ('nhoilto. 

The Riihjci t matter ot this book has been taken 
from Ih'iiyjili IxioK^ on BchiiKi and tlu* snake-goddess 
Manama. It is well \iritteii anil very neatlv piintcd 
on goiH* thick papci. The ])ictun*rt by tie authoress 
have }>ccu reproduced As regards the story, 

Bahindiaiuith Tagoic wiitcs in his inlioduction : 

“.Mrh SiiUhalala Bao has caught in the web of her 
story llic sjuiit ot the Mllcgc epic id Bengal, Behiila, 
w'hicli has sprung from I lie heart of oiu people and 
has lived in «>ial iiaditions and folk-lore, sung and 
]Ku formed h\ the local opcraln* troupes of this 
pioviucs*. It gnes us tbi^ ]ncUne of the ideal wife, 
her hciojc saenfiee and conjuies the atmosphere of 
home life in its Jiumble maiesty, touching simple 
hearts with tlie be.uity and depth of its sentiments. 

“I leel sine that this Knglish version of the 
story will find a large and ajiprcciativc audience.” 

iriNl)T\'<TAX YEAB. HOOlv. im Ikj S. C 
Snrhar. M. C. XV/rAur and Sons^ 75, CoHvye Square^ 
<\ilct(tfa. 

This l>ook of 171 ]>ugcs is a “yearly hand-liook of 
facts, inforniatum and statistics, etc., of India and 
the world,” jmbhshed for the first tin e. It is accurate, 
generally sjieal.'ng But. there may he a few inaccu- 
racies Kero anil there. For instance, on yiagc 11 
Muslims are said to number 209,03) (XX) in the world, 
but on page 13 the total Muhammadan population of 
the world is given as 259, 333, OCX). 

THE TIMEH OF INDIA ANNUAL. 1933. Prim 

Ps. 2. 

It contains many stories and n^'icles, and pictures 
ill colours and monochrome. Ji 1 *^ an interesting 
annual. The paper and printing arc good. We note 
that Bit Harcourt Butler, with his “vast” exj^rlence 
of India, in describing the Bamdila at AUahabad 
X 
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• “Fin.'illv uanif' TJ-im j aiul Inkshmi ^lonoinly 
^aj>jn roll 0(1 in yollow and hmI. 

'Hic H'shKt mnsl not BTipjnHf* llial by Lik'^luni tin* 
wrilor nii'aiia Siln, wlio wor-^lii)!]) ■<! bv JIiikIiib sib 
an iiU‘:iTiintioti (»f tin* ffO(bb*'=B 1/ikshini Foi, si frw 
liiH^s bnlow tlio siboso (jiinto.l Bi*nlon<*(' ronu' tho 
■words, isirions osiiioi>us undini; ii]) ono 

for Situ, wift* ol |» nna, siUini* nnd“r an asokli ('{/rM 
tree.” if \^onIl|, of couiso, bf’ qiiifo to siippo-n* 

lliat fliaf luiiiiliiF Bi'ap»*i;oal, llic pnnl(*r\ (b'vil. has 
Hllbs^ifn^o<J ‘ Lakslitiii” tor ‘‘L ikslinian." Ibif it n 
crpiajly JikiOy tli.it tin* jiO'al Sir JIanonil ]nniB(‘lf is 
rcsjion.sililo lor tin* Jiiimli.il»li' inis1ak<* 

rUKODA MiAIIXJSTIt VTION KKFOHT, 

Ah in(<‘rosliniz and informal ivf, ^'llb ilh foloniod 
map and lolomod and lilark and wliiu* t-harls and 
l^raphs in addition to tin* li‘\l, a^ lln* n']KiitB for 
lircviuns yoar"' Slionj* clolb-bindnn::. 

TIL\VA\<\)KF ADMlNISrU \TloN’ 

IfUli-.'Jl ('olonii'il m ip, and main oharls and ^rnp.bs 
An inli‘ri*Hiin;i and inlorinauvi* band-liDok bnni^in^ 
out Ibo jnoiiiosBivo (.■hiUMcvui of tlio SuiU*. 

r.\ii()i)\ FFXsrs inopoirr, iini. nuii- 

IftpofL /»V S/thju Viata Mfff.ri /rit. 

nuAV\A(;\K (T.xsrs kfpout, phi /'./// 

J f/f'pnif rati il - httftrt tnl utti Staff'- 7ahfr.s 
7?// Ji'initaaial A'. 7 1 unit. 

'I'hcBo voluinch of tin* ('onsuh of India, lO'il, 
mIir'Ii arc llu* lii^t to rcai'li onr bands, sik' tliom* of 
two Indian Stall's 'I'lic^ aic bolli il.ibor.itc and 

^^orllnl,^ imidnccd and Iium to b*' consult«‘d 

occasionallN foi ji'.tis Wt' coii<;iatu!ai(‘ the iroM'in- 
incnlh of thcM* *Slat»‘s and Mc-.si'i. Miikciji-a and 
Tmi'ilj on Ix'ini; ainoiiL'' the tiist in the field without 
‘■sii'i i/iciiii^ the aulliont.ili\ e eli.n.K'ter ol the refioifs 

TUF niSTDitirvL ivsrdMi noxs of 

SOI ■ 1 1 IFllX I X D! \ [rnil ••inf hff aad 

i)ttHnns af IhsUa ff lli/ SrarlL 

\nllfta ft/ "1 Famaitt if Kntptty , and Fdthd fot 

ihr I ittttriiiif/ aj Mftdtas inf S Kt t'-ltaa-Nfiatf/ 

Att/attf/ftt , M J. Ilfauf /V/ I) Ffthf t -hx auxin aidri'- 
(if (iat t raait'ttf^ ht/ fia I'tutft-iftf ni \Iadttt'<. l*nri 

it\ Iff tafattd, 1 f/n/ara fftt'.aa U'tdt a •itxtfi af 

Satfi/t Jtfdta. 

This hi Ilk i« the last work of the I.ne Mi Sewell, 
who was an an'lioril\ on jiistoiirjd eliionolo^iy. It 
takes into aeeonnt all the in!|M)it.int hi^toiicat ms 
eriptioie,. jmblished up to llL'.'t. ln‘anm» on the historj 
of S I’ilh Iiidi.i li IS a more oi l<s^ evliaustive 
dii:‘‘‘t of these iloinmeiits so f.ip as the} aie of an\ 
Ji}st,o]«eal or eJiioiioloen aJ \.diie. We Inm* in tlie 

b'^dy of the work a leliable elironolo;iieal 1 .isjs, and 
on lhal basis a eonseliied sibsiraet ol hislorual niatier 
contained in Oio nis'-iijilions of South Iinlia Mr. 

Si'well has hrou^hf Ins vjisi ivuliiij; to heai iijxm tfie 
work and thrown important h^du ujxm varnnis points. 
It Will i>ro\e vejy iisihd to all siudenls ol S utli 
Indwn histoiy. 

M VllA'i'MA (^AXI)HI * SKFRIIFS IX J>KX, 
PFXCIL \XJ) DRI SJI //// KatiN htsai. tnlh an 
K'i.sufj iff Fnfh/'r Vrrrar Fla in. I . B, Ihtaftatemht 
Sums d ' Co , Homatty, 

riie first edition of this oxeeileiit work was* noticed 
in the la^it Mat 'll nuoiher of this litt*€w. Nothing 
inoie need he added to the prai.s.^ bestowed on this 
work in that notice. 


I^ORTFOLIO OF WATFR-(^OL()TMiS. By Knna 
Prsitt Ik ]i. 'Jataparrmia Satis ft* Cu., Botitbay, 

Mr. Ksinu J)i'sars Avork as an artist is familiar to 
readeis of this Rrnnv They will find in the pictures 
lopiodneed in this portfolio miieli from Avhieh they 
can derive jileasiiri* and jnolit 

RFAliM OF LKiirr Btj Strhalas liarnrif. AV/e 
A"/// Ijihiary. Bts'inh Fir.ss. Vf /e VorL 

Brin' Ihrrr Ildhitfx. IIV/A ihr ''‘Forruh Batittrrs of 
l^'atr" hi (•dant.s, 

XieliolaB Ro(>iie!i l■^ an artist of i»real distinction, 
and an aiehaeolo/'ist, scientist, jihilusojdue thinker, 
cultural leailer and ti.iveller to ixAot. lie is a leading 
exponent of the mo\enienl for intt'rn.uional unity 
tliroii<*h culture. TIu’ mi’ssage eontained iii this hook 
ina^v AVI II Iw summed up in the following Avords of 
hn 

‘ Yon shall know tliat in thaf eoiintry, where 
Knowledge and Reaiitj aaiII in' rcAMieiieed, iheio amII 
he j) ‘ai e Lei ail ininisters uf WMr not he otleiided 
if they ha\(‘ to eoiieedc their prionly to the niiiiiBtiis 
of ]>iiblie (*diieaiioii In spite ot all homuneiili who 
spy fiom then* lioli's \nii shall liiHil your duties of 
gieat Culture and you shall he lortilied l)\ the 
ri'ah/ation ili.il only hoiminenh ahII remain as }Our 
eiiemiev. Xolhing eun he nobler than to havi* the 
liomuncnli as y)in (aieinv. Xothinir can he jiiiier and 
more el<-Aalin*g than the striving toi the fiiliiie 
couiitiy of (iK'al Culture” 

RFl) Rl'SSI V Ihf Thnniai Snitfii Tiait'^laU'd 
taj Fit It and (rdar l*aai, (imnfr Mint and f^nnin 
Lid, Ijiiidan net 

For an iiiJetiniU' period the Soviet Russian system 
will jiroh.ihls lonliol a (piailei ot the aaoiUI, aviH 
stioiigly inlliu'iiee aiioihia’ (jU.iiler, and W’lil ixahaps 
Ix' a llioin on the side ot the reiiiatnine halt, ileiiee, 
It Is neee-'saiy to have jeli.ihii' infoimalion relating 
to ihi^ eoinitiv Much information ot this description 
is eontained in tins hook. 'J'lie author is a piaei.ised 
joiii nail'll and ein hold the leader's attention. lie 
sjieiil lour years in Itussia as rejm'sentalive of three 
im])ort:iiit < b niian newspapers. Sp.aknig Russian 
Ibieiilly. he was not iindei tile ne'*e‘-'^ity of healing 
tliToiigh the ears ol iiilei i>relers, who might or might 
not he ti ii'-lAA*!)! thy. He liavilled Avidely, and Jie 
Jj.al no axe to giind, lienig neither socialist nor 
•iiili-soi'iahst, iiiilliei Alai Man, noi anli-Miir.\ian — Imt 
a .direwd oli-^iiver, ixilli iiide])eiideiit and erilteal 
His summing up is agtiinsl the Rolshevik system, 
especially us it, has developed siiiei' Jjenin died and 
Stalin iosi‘ topowei; hui he holds (hal. in many 
lespeets Rolslievism has transformed Russia more 
( ffix-tiv''lv and muie sjieediJy than any oiliei inniiunce 
eotild have done , and Jie has much that, is of 
])rofouml interest to say about the relations between 
S)viet Riiisia and the Avestern AAorld. 

RFVn:W OF RURAL WFLFARF ACTIVITIES 
IX INDIA, WUi By (\ F SimUand, Cl I. K. Wiih 

pirfarr Off Sii Fra mas Yrnfinf/tusOnnd and a farr- 
Kaid hy Lady Irtnn, Cixforii I'nivnsdy Ft css 
La ltd an. I*nrv I\*\ 1. 

It IS a booklet of fiS pages of small size. It 
profe,ases to describe what (Tovernment, Christian 
misbiouary bodies, and indigenous non-official agencies 
are tto.iig to promote the welfare of ludLaii villagers. 
Though it cannot be said that the account is 
eerlaiiiJy unbiassed throughout— Rabindranath Tagore 
has shown in the last issue of this Hemiew that it i 
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not BO far as Hriniketaii w concoriHHl - it will ht* of 
Bonip UBG to vilia^iP ^^clfarc workpis. 

W.\R()R REVOl.VTJOX /?v (ironies* Vulnts, 
nanstalcfl ht, E IV. Dnhv.s. firoti/r Afiest awl Umnn 
Lfa, Lnmlon. Prur (is net 

The tliobis of tliiB honk in (hat. sopiety to-day is 
based on the ri;rht t() inakr way. which is finida- 
menlallv tho ri^ht, of tin* slron;.Ts| to tako jamsossKm 
of tho ])rodurt of the labour of nthiTs. The piosciit 
decado may fiinl (he vorld finnvl witlHhi* task of 
pstahlisliiiijr a warliNs order of society as the 

onlv way out of rlio ]>H‘s(*nt crisis This must hi* tlie 
work of the j»rodii(M‘r.s. supported, not hv foiee, hut 
sim)>ly hy a revolution in men’s way of llnnkinu 
The author's ennelusion that a eivili/ation founded 
on labour is (he end of war “We shall ' says he. 
'(Miter in (his life mto this new ^\orld, into tins wotid 
in which labour wdl he the basis of all We 

shall do so \Mth oiii mystn'ism whieh j^ives ns the 
knowledge tlial tin* •rreafness oi man can eome onlv 
from iaiioni , and tliat l.ihonr, leadin:; man from 
proirrcss to ])r(>Lm>ss ami nj) lo the hitiliesj hlieiatioii 
that he e.ni know, wd! ])ermil. him one day to 
deeipher The enigma o1 h»‘in^' and inovinii W<‘ 
atrreo, taking* labour to mean not inerelv ph\si(‘.il 
labour but all kinds ol useful endeavour. 

MEX(MI’S Tinn^htlrtl ht/ hntnnnl J. f.iinll, 
fonaviUi nf (hr C/tinrsr Mantnnt Tni)nltiini 

(»l '^Thr iS'n/nuis of ('mfnrni'*." ^'Tffr ( htfU'hfja/niy ta 
thr O'nlrc^ (hr Cowwon" With *‘njn}nrtl Jnnultsiin rt , 
LuWfWUH'i^ (inrtiawf ('<» IjOWiuH.tfr VJVJ Ptur VJ (t 
t/rf. 

Meneiiis is ])erha]>s the most interest mu of the 
ancient (Miinese jihilosopheis to us moileins, foi he* 
wrote on qu(‘'itions which e inliont tlv’ whoh* world 
today li(‘ called for ]»eaee and liieiidship amoiiL’' 
nations. Ife tanf.!jht that lamN aie won bj trnod 
poverninciil, not by war, and llud uovei imuMit is 
founded on the home and on leaeliiiit!, (‘very man to 
do his duty In (his book hi** wools are tiansl.ited 
into fiim])le straijihtfo? waul Rm;lish It is an 
I'UwaliMn work 

KEMALIST TlMiKKY \M) Till: 

EAST /f// Pr K. Knttirr, ( ttHn/r nf 

Trrhuf fttfit/j Jirf/iH - Chftfiotfrftht(n/ dronn' Mini itud 
('mrin iJrl ^ Lnwhm Pure 7~(i wt. 

This book is an almost, enejelopaedie, Ihontih short, 
study of modern 'I'urkish natiomiiisin in all its 
aspects, histoiieal, eeonomn*. political and eultui.il, 
eoneludiuf^ with an able diseussioii of Tuiki'N's jiast 
and prospective rebitioiis lioth with Eiiropi* and 
Amenea, and w’lth the whole Islamic world. The 
author dcseribeH also how the adojitioii of the 
Roman alphabet led to increased irnjioit of t>pe- 
>\riters, with the eonsciiuoiU yrrowth ()f a d(‘mand 
for Bliorthand typists, whieli has had its inlluenee 
not only on business methods but on the employment, 
edue^Uioii and stutus of women. 

THE 80LTTARY WARRIOR : Ar/r hilrrs hy 
linshin. Edftiii hy J. Ihiennl Wlnivhuus^v. Wdh 
set Of} phieSf sij: heiny reprofhtrtiow* nj unpnhhshni 
fhamuys by Euskin awl one that of a pot fro tt of 
hw hy Samuel Laurciiee Ueorye Alien and Vnuui 
Lid. 7s (Sd. net. 

This book contains a large number of letterB by 
Kuskin, none of which has previously been publiBhccT. 


They are of special importance and iiitmest. Many 
belong to the middh* period of his life and show the 
influence i- which ])rodneed Fmts rlarnjvta. They 
aie full of vivid pieliires and discuss intimately 
many fundamental jwohlenis. 

THE MODERN ArnTlM)K TO THE SEX 
PRORLEAl. /»// Krnnvlh Jnt/nini (honjv AUvn if 
rntnn Lid , London, os. net. • 

Mr Incram thinks that th(' modcTii age liaB a 
serious eoiitribiihon to make to the se-\ problem in 
at least two important r(‘s]>eets. lie analyses and 
eritiii/es some ol the ])re\ious altitudes which have 
be(*ii adopted, ns, for e\am|)le, the Vieloiian and 
llie popular standpoint There are some 

piTsoiiB who aie disposed to think that the Free 
l.ove ‘ gov^pel” is to some e\l(*iil ivyiresentative of 
iiiotJern thought Rut JMr. Ingiani gives his reasons 
toi deii>ing lhal this is so. lie subjects Mr. JkTlrand 

Russell s views on niainaue and iiioiaD lo justly 

tn-nehant iiilieism 1I<* udvaiiei‘s tin* interesting 
Iheoiv that, with tiu* inlelleetnal development of 
woman, the two sexes aie becoming more alike, 
and that what hi* deseribcs as a “bisexual” sland- 
jioint may i*iiierge We cannot of course sujiport. 

all Jiis views. 

LEISI'RE IN Tin: AIODEUN WORLD. By 
( Ihhf>lr PttKis, (iron/r Alien d’ Pun in Ltd.^ 

London. /V'O/ s\*. (td. 

(Vituin modem social (dianges have tended to 
go’e leisure lo some classes ol nun who did r.ot 
in the just eM)oy Jeisnrtx I’he results of Biieh 

leisure have bei*n imjuntnnt The author desetibcs 
thise ehaiiLies ami lesulls. His position is that we 

are going lliiough the tiist slagi’s of an eutiiely now 
kind ot 1 ‘ivili?; ilion in which eultuie and the 

(‘ontiol of pnbhe polii*v will no longer be jiraeliealiy 
the monopoly oi a li isuieil class.” cinema, the 

radio, the motor lar- nsiMl by those who work for 
a living— tend towards soei.il e(|iialitv ujKm an 
eiinnly new ba-is. New uicals ol eh.uaeter and of 
siHud nilereoeisi* iiu* being d«*\eloped. Social 
elmnges which an* due to new lueihani&ms usually 
make “ediieatcil" or supeiioi persons very angry. 
Tie* lesisiaiiee of oM stainianls to new ideils is pari 
of the subject- mat ti‘r of this book. 

H\NI)R()DK DF STFDY AND TR WEL FOR 
INDIW SrUDbA l\S (;()IN(; ARROAD. iompded 
fto Jnlf'unifnoKil Sindrnt St n nr P>i/ P. P. 

Itfunpinodhon^ li .1 Srtreiaiy fl.SS) /ot Indian 
Slndents Atnood. With tin iidnuinrtinn hy Harold 
J Ijfi'il,!. M I, I^iojf'.sstn of Pol it null St icnrr in 
the rntirisify o/ London. J*nhlishi'i/ /tir Infri witninnl 
Stadrnf Srirtrr, J't Hat Oitiin (hnent, Sn if\rt /owl. 
hy A'^soetnfitin /Ve.ss, )'. M. (\ , J lin'^sell Sfierf^ 

( 'a/rni/o 

It is a vei\\ usi'lul handbook. Prof. Laski says 
in his introduction that tin* eoininler or author has 
“vi*tul(*red an exeepRoinilly useful seiviee by 
eonipiling this little book. It eonlaiiis information 
hardly aeeesRible without much laborious searching 
llirongh many university ealcndars which are not 
easily collected. My own experu '*.* of Indian 
students hjiids me to * believe that bhey will think 
over its advice very ean'fully, they will be much 
more likely to benefit by their experience of Europe 
and America than Js otherwise ijossible.’" 
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SPKF.CIIKS AND JXK'PMENTS <)X THE 
HKITISII DOMIN’ TON’S, llUS-Pril From Nr7/- 
iiorprnmrut fo Saftowt! Sttn n'otufif. Fh/n/ inlh //// 
inifoilm lion nufl nofrs ht/ \ilhnt Hn j mlofr Krith. 
Orfonl Vnh'rtstlif /'/rs-.. Ihi/r Jn mt. 

This hook will be • «'ry usofnl 1(» sindt^rils 

of lh(' (‘onslitutioiis of tli(‘ Ihitisli Doiniiiioiis, 
joiirniilisN :infl oilier ])ii))liei-.is Dr Keilir.s 
intro«lneti«)n of .O p is \.ihiiil)le evisiom 

eoiisMf.nfioii o! lie* !»ntish Emjiin' -lo eali il llie 
I>ri(ish Ooiiirnoiiw«‘aIlIi of N.il.ioiis is no (‘onsolalion 
lo liuliiins -is neither loujieil nor infelhi/ible 

'Phe editor has tiied to indieale opiio-iintr vit'ws by 
;>ivinir eopions ('\1r;n*ls, wliieli also s(*ive lln* purpose* 
of hliouini!^ the* (‘volnlioii of the Dominion eons- 
iitntioiis The DoniiiMons lia\e p-Ls-e-d from self- 
^j:overnnn*iit. to I he siibst.mee of national sovereiunty, 
t.hoiii>iL they e.mnot as v't eh'elan* M.ir or make 
jieaeo. li dia liai still to attain s(*l1-e.ov(‘rnn!'*iit. 

(iWDlIT’S K VST // (Oif'sr tun! ^ninifhonr* , 
DIS VliM VMIOVT^ t»K‘ DISAKPEl; / ow 

liPUntf ettrh. 

Tln*se are well- writ ten p'lmjdileis ]niblishe<l l»y 
The Vo More Wai Moveineiii, 11 Doiedity Street, 
London, W. 1. They an- well aorth perusal. 

\\ rNTKODlXTTOX TO THE 1MU\(*1PLES 
OI^^ (MVKS Ihj Smf/tit Knnntr Lnhtn and 
firnoticnJiiinoih Him rin , M I The llooh 
Ltd /-‘M, <*o//n/t S/i/tK’^ (^tlrndo Furr /> l-TJ 

This ininulueloiy book on eivi<*s is meant to i;ive 
the Indian it*adi‘r a eh‘ar i>r:‘s]> ol pnibleins lelafnii* 
to eiti/en'ihifi. 'rile ant hois have sneee(*ded m 

mnkoiL: it iisi'ful and intvM'e'-'liiii:. I'he lust two 
ehapK'is, on idiieatmii for Mti/enshi|'i and th<*ei\i( 
ideal, are pari K iilai iv intnl itini; and helpful 'Phf* 
eondiiioM-^ tor "ood <'iti/«'n>ihip Tin honed U\ tin* 
aiilh'iis aie iiide»'d (-.seniid ‘I nlcs-. the ivoph* of 
a state fiM’l Ihil iln* *-laie i*^ Iheii own, and by 
the inoMioiion o| the ob|e''!s ot tlu'ir eomnion we.ilrh 
they pioinotf* lln*ir own uood, and nntii the jiopiihir 
will is reihvled in tin* aovernan'iii ol the (o.intrv, 
tin* aetivi* (jualilies of i iti/.'iisbip eaiinol jiosMhIv 
develop Moreo\er, it is ol \ital iinpulanee that no 
diaalnlity that slainK in tin w iv of proiiress and 
di'velopmer ' .*1 jiidividn ils oi aioiips »l men, sboiiM 
be all«)\\'d to '“Xist ^Voodl'o^^ WiNoii 

‘Limit uppm l^Inlt^ , v. strio tin* li'*Id of on^maiive 
aehii'v* nn'iit, arnl yon ha\» eiit out tin* beail and 

root of all pro-'Oeiily \in tiling'' ihai depresses, 
iiu.MiMiiLT that inak« s tho oiii iiii/ation <oeai(rthan 
lln* nniLi, anytlunt; lh.it blueks, diseouiiiiie'^, di«nia\s 
the luimhle man is aiiam'^l all the piineiples 
of ]>io;iress’ ” d'lie ])a}--^ULies trom ^reat authors 
(jnoted ‘it the lop of ea( li ehapter are very well elioseii 
and aie iiolilnalJy iij'^pirini' 

S(>ME SE(’I?ETS ()E STYI-E. //// Huin/ Drff, 
^f. A. ('rtoiff Mh n and /’;////// Lid , l.oodon, 
I'nrv r,s’. fid. 

Some of th(‘ more important, factors n Eii^ilish 
style, hu**li as sound, nieaniup, dtriv'«d.ion, jiositum, 
eiii|»hasifl and niovemt*nt. have been des<*ril)i*d in an 
intiTesting manner in this l»>(»k. Text- hooks oi 
jnosody and phoiieties are apt to bore their unwilling 
readere fry clr^» teehnieahties. Tile iiuthor has, there- 
fore. been wise in treating of lus subjeets in a 
})opular way. Jle has given many i]lu.strativ<; 
quotations from the great English writei-s, and some 


efFcctive examirles of tninseriptioii from one stylo into 
anof.lier. Thos*' who are really intftrest<*d in liteiaiiire 
will iind somethiiu' here to instrui*! and iimuac, and 
the bo )k would bn a valuable guide to >oung writers. 

■\ STDDV 1\ (MtEVriVE HISTORY: Thr 

Inlrrtii turn oj Iftr Fa'ifun and ire.s’/e;v/ Frttjilrs in 
AOf) H (\ llfj <>. h. linrfonj .If. A, Z.) (horgr 
Alhn ti' Fntnn iJd , London. Furr Ifh. VnL nvt. 

This book IS 11 study ol the interweaving of 
national e\pii‘ssion.s, wliieli go to tin* making of 

international hie in tin* whole of the known w'orld 
up to o'i'i li. ( d.itc* .")<)') li D. sfleeted as the 
eml ol an t‘ra eannol of eoiirse be iignlly adhered to 
o\ei such a wnh* held, bill, in the ojiinion oi the 
.author, in the iwu i ists linddhiun and (^mfueiaiiism, 
A\hore llie maik has l)i*en ovejsteppeil by pt*rliap.s 

liftv \e,irs, tho fi<‘<*doin taken dixs not make for any 
eon fusion. 

'I he aiilhoi has eon-ndered history as the inter- 
.!• lion of tin I'j.isl(*in and Wt'stein pi*t)ples. He has 
niiueil at ]>ioilneinL: a w'oik wdiieh wall enable tin 

seiioiis readi'r lo gi I a reasonablv I'liMi eompreherision 
ot the mam movements oi thought a,*, tlu'y emeige 
eleailv into hi.story. In liis (ipnuoii the onlslaiiding 
d*‘velo)mients juior lo .Vhi li (' were tin* eraerg<*iK*e 
ot th(* rioplielie sehool in Israel, of M.i/daism in 
Persia, of Ib.ilimanism and, siibscxpieiilly, Ihiddhisin 
in liidi.i. and cd ( 'ontiieianism in (‘lima lie has 

covered a wide field, and has (‘olleeted data trom 
many souiees He lias uIm) given mleieslmg studies 
of the v'aiiou. n'lieums and leligioiis s\s(enis oi 
aiieieiit timi‘S as well as ipiotations from ai lual souiet* 
docnmi'iits. 

THE LITE OE \ MiKUri, P1{IN<‘E.^S 
.1 VH VXAK \ liEHTM, Ihmfhln nf Sfmhiahon. />// 

U tf/t an /nhodmfton Inf 
Lontenrv l*nn/on inonji ll>ntiirdip am! Sms, Lid. 
Ltmdoit. Fnrr fhf nrt. Jh iih/sfraf/ons. 

The stor\ IS eo'inccled with the closing jctirs ot 
Sb ihjah.m when Ins sons, whom he luid sent to rule 
over distant prov'inec.s tor fear ot thi*ir amlntion, lose 
aLMiii*-! limi and against <‘aeli othci. The authoress 
phiiiL’es into tile !i(‘iiit oi I liiS eiisis. Pv choosing 
the tragic stoiy oi ,lalianar.i, a daugiiti'r oi Shali|ahan, 
slie IS able l<» ineluie lo ns the mu cession oi le.rrilili* 
(vents Irom witlim. lliialile to take an active )>ait 
m them, the Mughal J'rmeess wilne*»Sf's all and 
sT 4 freTs mo-'l from her sceiel passion. 'I’lie aiUlior(‘ss 
efimniunicates to the reader the storms that shake 
the ht*aTt of he.r heroine, stjiisilive alikt* to the lieauty 
of things ami j>eison.s, to ]»iiysical and mental agitii- 
tion, lo the glory ol the race tiom which she corne*^ 
and the ancient grandeair ot tin* Jaiid she now 
iicloiigs lo. .Vbovo all, thi* n*ad<T is made to 
th(* tirrible ])ow'eT ol a cold, unscrupulous wdl, a*- 
Vunmg/ab, throwing oil' tin* mask of siibsci vicnec, 
advances st(‘p by step over the lioiiics of his lirotliors, 
t(j sci/e Ins iatlierV throne. 

Tin* illiisl rations, which arc all fine, arc meant to 
throw light on certain ixniits in the book and to 
convey lo tho readi'r some idea ol the BuiTounding*' 
and the atmosphere in which the l^riucesB moved. 

INDIA IV TRANSITION. Bg IK Graham Pair. 
Thr Ihiffatih Frvss, ,yj Tnidstnrk SqaafP, London. 
fS's. Od. tipf 

Major (Irahain Pole has as intimate a knowledge 
of India as BtAy-at-homc Englishmen can poBsiblv 
lx)Bsefie. Hu is Vice-Chairman and Honorary 
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of tlio Hritish Ooininittoe on Fndian and Jlurnian 
Adiiirts. He was a mcmhor of tho ]»nrnia Koiind Tablo 
( \^nfc*n*nre, and is tho antlior of 1 Hr fn in Imlw. 
Ho IS a regular eoiitrilHitor to New hnitn In the work 
iindor notice he lias wTilIni a liislorical siircev of 
lecent ))olitii’id events anfl lias addul a siiive\ ot ihi' 
more ini|ior(.ant ecorntinie and social conditionh li 
should be ol 111 cat value lo those who wanl a slnii^ht- 
forward aeeoiint of tin* events which have Jed np to 
the so <‘rilliMl Uoiind 'I'able ( ’onfenMices. 

TIIK NKW IlOICh WAR. 1h, hnnnnt lUuws 
The Ihufatfh /'/fvs, nU 'tan>^inth Ny/^^/zc, Ijnntnii 
7'i, (ill. net. 

The author e-t|)lainM in the preface that the tirni 
“Boer'’ in the tillc, wliieli sliicllv means ‘fainnr’ 
and no more, is not ii‘<e<l wilh anv special tminota' 
tnin ol rac«‘ . noj’ is tlie term “Aliikamr’ so used 
in tin*. t(\t. According to him, the (‘iiemy oi liiilisli 
native policy m Afina h in>* meri'lv I In* DiiW-h- 
spi'aldnj^ Snith At’Mcan. Init tl’** I )nl( h-spcakiiii.’ 
Snith AIncan rcinfoiceil hv liie bulk of tin* lOniopcaii 
Si ttli r cl.iss, of wliaie\i‘r jact*, tliioimlnail Ihiti-^h 
Africa. 'IV'/Amm" ol mIucIi tlie aiulna spiaks h 
thus in no sc'ii**!* a i.ieial one l?ni«cd, maiiv 
men of lb dish stock aie anioim tin* diieimiind 
\otaiies ol what In lias laUcd ‘ ,\fneaneiism ” llis 
book IS an !ilt«‘in]>l 1«> show \,Jijil tin- p»«»pn‘ and ibi* 

( {overnmeiit of tinat riinani mnjit still do1oa\(it 
tin* (Tisis ’ll tin* icl.'inoie lnlwecn tin* bl n-k ami the 
wliili' race' low^ods w locb even’s in ^«outh \fiieji 

ale raimlly movine. It elves a lielailcd discnption 
(d conditions jn the Iholedoiali for wliieii tin* 
lb dish tJovcmmenl is re'll mn-ildc, di-ins',es tluii 
bcaniias on nativi* policy in Aliica i.cn(ralh, and 
siijii^iHls lm(‘S on which impiovemciil luie.ht take 
place. 

KKVK I rr \ I N I SU < ; A N I ) 1 11 ihf Mm /. f ij / . 

It nr Xifhnlsntt tftttf Lhi., // /A'-r / Sittri 

Ltnif/on. Pi tee Tits, nvL 

The name of the bo<»k iiidicab's its suliic* (-matter. 
'I'he seciic of tin* bi»<.k is laid in itjc heail of |}a*.( 
Loinlon Bcfoio pioci '-din'^ to Ijondon t.) 1.dv< pait 

111 the second so-called Ibniml Tabh* <\)iitcrcmc Idr 

I tiandlii li'id wntti’ii. "Win*!! I conu* to London, 1 
wanl to stay with the same s<ii( of H' 0 ]Je as (hose 
to whom I’ve i;iven niy ble her'*.” Si In* f-ta\cd at 

Kintisley Hall, and the peo])!** of the Last Knd of 

London ojieiied hon ■« s and lieait to him. \avM'*i- and 
dockcjes, factory tiirls and iinempluyid walk iin- 
eoiicerncdlv in tJie.sc* pa^cs as will as people* 

as Tolstoi’s daii;;hter, Lhailic Chaplin, and tin* 
lVine<‘aB of Italy and llnnmm Rollaiul. I'he book 
fCtvcs 11 f»ood idea ot how Mahatma (laii lhi pent his 
time in London and what imjiression li ' made on the 
common people there. It also conv-ys a i Icai rnipres 
Kion of what I he Ashrenn at Kmjedty HrdI is like. 
All interesting and elevating work. 

TJiTTTlf ABOUT INDIA. Cn)} ID (itfK' 7?// 
Vrrrur Ehvui With ti jm farr htj Ijimenn Untfuttati, 
Gvnrgr AHat d' Viitrut iJf/.. Lojvinn, 7>’. ttri. 

Father Elwiii has written this hook to show' pcoiile 
in Britain how the present situation appears iii India. 
He rcvcaia many things that have liappeued in recent 
months that are not generally known in (lri*at 
Britain. The book is a jiowTrful, generous hciirted 
appeal to the British public to face their responsibili- 
ties. 


MAHATMA (I WDIII ANDINDIAV »<rHT-(;(JLE 
I'’Oll SNVL'JtA.l Wiih (t Fnrrtrnrd hij lintmtnandn 
('haifrtjtr Kt/tfrd ht/ B. Sni dunltt and It Chmrdhm g 
Mndttt! Itttnh Attrnrff, H> Cnllufr Stjttatr^ Odtalia. 
Srrnnd Kthitnti. Purr Rs. ll-S 

Tin* first iditioii ol tbe* book was favourably 
iioticeil ill tills Ih nrtr. The secoiul is a generally 
revised, (tmsidu.ibly enlaiged, iind paitly re-ai ranged 
cditiDii. \ cons])ectiis ol India’s ellbvts towanls 
t^vvMi.p funn the eighties ol the last eeritiiry has been 
added jii ortln to sbow the hislorieal biukgioiind ol 
the j»ics(Mit stnietib A fww dlur^tralions also have 
be(‘ii addl'd. 

X 

KSS A ^'S IN ( ) B I ) lOK. Xo. 1. Rf lh;nm and 
Oniimt inf /atijtti's Mnntani , Ai» 'J, tn fhr 

HVs/ htj Pi iff ITcs/ . Xn. .1 ( '/it tsl/atttft/ and fhr 

J\(tf Aqr htf C Daa^nn . \e / 77/i- litnr tn thr 
(Ui,ad^ htf F. i W’aHytn . Nc Thr 7\rn,^stttf of 
/\ihfn^ inf Rat! f^rhattiif Xn f! Thr RnsAfon 
Itrrnlafin)i In/ \t(hnfit> tiinltiari , Ab 7 Thr Pn/t 
itf Drnnn KK i/ hi/ 1 /. dt fa Hrtlntn tt . 

The ]iurposc of (Ins sciics is lii. idl> e\)>huiiC‘<l by 
Chrislophei Diiwson in the intiodiiciioii lo the Jirst 
volume, ♦'^lailing Irmn tlie chaos th.il firevads in the 
int«‘il(s Inal ami moral spheres ol Iilc in the contorn- 
poiais hh* oi lanopc, ilic authors (‘iideinour to bring 
unity ami ordei to a diRlia<*(ed wnild. “The disorder 
ol the modnaii world, ” w<‘ -uv told, “is due cither to 
a clenijil ul tin iMMcnccoi spmtuid nalily oi to the 
attempt to treat the spiiilual oidci and the liiisuiess 
of e\en<ia> ble as two iiKle]»cmlMil worlds which 
have no miiliinl lebitions. ’ Ail iiiv' ngrectl that order 
miisi b<* i^“dored, that life as a vvlu'le must bo orga- 
ni/cd bill tin* pnneiple (»n wliicb this organi/alion 
should j»rm*eeil is not a luatiei oJ egrtemeiil. While 
some mam am that the order to be leslored shall be 
e\elnsiv(‘ly a mateiial one, others elnini that tlie order 
miist al-l> be s]MTiluid. 'rhore i-eeiiis to b(* little 
pos'.ibdil\ ol ivslinme order on piemiscs of material- 
istn inij*li<*iitioiis. “Oin eontiilenee in material order 
IS dimmirthmg m pioj)oiiion to oiu loss ot faith in 
niiielt I iit]i-( ent Ul \ iili'iU" (i)p. IT; “'I'lic attempt ot 
the nmehM'iitli eeiiiury to [)i'«'^cnbc Ideals in literataire 
and eiJues, while ninsing lo aduiil tJie objeetivc 
cM^tiMiee ot a spirit u.\l ovder, has » uded m failure, 
and lo-'lay we b.i\< 1i» eboonO Ixiweeii i vpidaioM of 
tin* spiiitnul element trom Imman ble, or its recogni- 
tion as the veiv foumlatmi) ot icalitv." In reliabili- 
taimg this faith m lire spiritual element as the 
ioundiition of realilv and as the ie(|iiiii meiit lor the 
tesloiatioii of order, the Calhnln* tiridition has a 
v.diiable <*oiiinl)iiliuii lo make and this siaies is 
i»laiin(‘d wnh tin* piupose of sitting forth the iniphea- 
tiom of this Ija'lition. 

1'he seiu'S is w<U arranged. It im luiles authors 
of vaiimis iialnmalilies, thus uslilMug to the (Catholic 
chill aeter oi the mterprifO. Tin* volumes we have 
befoie us aie well written. The style is attractive. 
IkC.adds will find m tliene volumes the (^aLliu)ie };oint. 
of view lucidly slated. 

ST. KINATIUS . U/j Fhfi fn/dter Lnndnn. 

Shrrd and U'atd. RKII, Pagr^i ‘AST. 

To the many biogia)»hies of the ftMindcr of the 
.Jesuit Older, tile present one is added • the jnslifi- 
eation that it is :i psychological n.»jmvy into the 
source, and spriiurs of action which eonsiituto the 
life of the man ‘Ignatius.’ “An essay in iiiterprUative 
biography Homo might call thib book” (page 5). “My 
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iiilrrcsf is a psvi’holo^ical rather Ilian a historieal 
prol)k‘ni'' (nnfje 2). 

The antJior adinilH that fho historieal work has 
l]eeii (lone to pcTfectnui hy the ^j^reat historians of the 
noeiety. He jaiiNiii's a dillerent object ive. 'The 
fundamental life ot St lenatius was liis Hpiiitual life. 
Jt IS true that till' liviiijii; ol this spniliial life fonvtl 
him into (‘onlai't. uilh (Ik' political problems of his 
day Mild that In* then* shoni’d liitiistdf jiosse'^scd of a 
capacity winch jil.icrs liiiii in the very first rank of 
Kuiopean sl.iii smcii. but tln‘-.c tnlls wbndi luit him 
inlo the eomiianv ot Kiclidicii and of Hhalliam weie 
the h'Jist ot III'' tCills" (ji.un* 

As ambition is ibespinu; of action in Mime people, 
and eravin^ lor nioiu'y tin* iiri>e of life in others, 
iJie lov<* ot (lod was the domimilin^ delin' ot I»naliiis' 
life ‘‘'fhat li<* *fonndeil the Society, that he av.is 
almost the n'biiildci of Ibnofie -these in the life ol 
such a man wi're imt seeoiiiLiry ihinus" ip.me 2S‘>) 
“The first rrndi about St I ;• mil ms is that ht was iii 
love with tiod. Not until lhat. liisi tiiith is iiiHbi- 
btood can any of (he tuitlier tiuths about linn be 
jiropt'ily eomiiivhended” Ipaae JM) The ener**} ol 
the saints has left i*veiv»\heie its dents ujhhi the 
woild" This .sa>mi; oi Kraiieis 'riioinpson is well 
applied to St. I>;naiius. Let. us retin inber his m«‘at- 
lU'hS as an oiiiaiii/er and a*' a ruler ol the men, but 
let us remember bow small he Ihoui^ht IhoM* ^dts, 
how small indeed liny wimh' in ('oinpaiison with his 
ttreatiM'ss as a lo^er -sicul palea, like chair' (pa^c 28r)). 

Witlnn lln' limited si'ope of the niiiiiii>, the* book 
make’s fasi imilina. readimi; but in xain' would tln» 
H'ader look toi an objeetive valuation of (lie life ainl 
woik ot St. kmaliiis. The author is eoiiliiited to 
])OUit out tliHl his woik was the outcome of a domi- 
iiatuiL' ih'siie to hoe ot (<od 

I*, (ir. Jluiinir 

TI’LN YKAltS OF TVmNNV I\ ITAt.V. By 
Vif'lnt Ac/////. Piffihshn/ hy tivnnjr Atlvtt and fw///// 
iJd, ])>. 2/S 

The book ib an attempt at ti;ivinfi, us an idea of 
(lie politK'al cniidilioiis ot ]ial^ during t)i(> imnie> 
dia((* post-war year'., (tie inte-Tiial <-liaos m (ht‘ 
country which iillimatcl\ <^a\'‘ biitli to and 
luoui^ht within onr ki'ii ih*' ■» of Fascism. 

Apiiit tuim llie inlrodni'tioii w Ii ch inmates the 
lad (Ini: ciitith'S tlie author to write tlie \oluine 
the book dnided into cifrbl chapters, eoveiinji 
rieaik ‘J*K) pa^-is, which are as follows 1. jMiissoliiu 
the Fed, 2 'flic 1 )istuiliaiiees of (be ]>osf-u'ai 
iNi.od, 2. The Occnjiation of the Fadoiies The 
Suciabst (S'lsis, 'fhe J’ascist maieh oi ftome, (i. 
The Malteotli Faso, 7. Mns-.ol mi’s ‘Second of Oceeniber' 
8. A (lOiuriil Survey of Fascist Italy. \{ I hr' end 
there is an cpilotMie eoutairmi^/ tin' author’s open 
letter to his leaders. 

The book falk in with the other books ot its 
kind wiilteii by thohc inendH'i’s of the disbanded 
Socialist party of JtaJ> v ho, liviiu. ut exile in various 
parts of EiinipL*. paitieiibirly Swit/irland and l.ondon, 
are tryin#^ to L^ot bai.kthiit jiowcr and eonirol over the. 
destiny of Ihcir nation, winch, but for their own 
mistakcB and lack of courage, would have boon thurs. 

The author himself reco^p:.:e8 this tact wlien he 
says : T have pointed out on the evideuLC of faetB 
(he fate w'hnh iiievitably overtakes the political 
parties \vh^.il they allow thompelves to be diverted 
from the path of actiou t.o that of academic 
discussion. ' 


The author w'as an active worker of the Socialist 
party and as such he has been able to present iis 
with an aceoiint of the march of events in those 
troublesome cLi\h w'hieh is at once lively and illumiiia- 
lin*:, all the 'move so because of the anecihites and 
conversations wdiieh hi* has introduced in the midst 
of Ins iianalive Jlut (lie party-bias of the wo'iter 
IS rathei stumuly apparent on iniiiy paj;es of the 
book and hence, in sjiile of the evidence of facts of 
w'lui’h he speaks, it is robbed of much of its value 
as SI ciilicism of the F.iscist inoxemeiit as a whole. 

Moieo\er, the author has in meed certain matters 
and juirposely suppressed tho^e incidents which would 
iiidic.ite the blemishes m the coiiduct of the Italian 
SoiMalist p.irly. He has hiid (Miiphasis on the crimes 
cniiirnitlcd by the Fn^eists but he eonecala the fact 
that K.isei^t acts of violence were often provoked 
by llic F>*iAli-.t acts of violence, nor do we think that 
he IS likcl> to will the sympathy of his readers by 
assert ini' tint tie* riisiliou winch Mussolini occupi<*d 
today 111 Ual} is din* to no merit of his own. 

Ihe .mihuFs ^iMieial survey oi Fascist Italy is ,ii 
wilful mi''repreM‘ntalion ot tai'ls No matter whetliei 
w(* like or dislike Miissolmi and his ( Toveriiment, 
the t.KM is theie lhat uiidi»r the Fascist ret'ime there 
IS an ai»preci:ibli‘ ineiease of the natumal cilieieney 
ot the Italians, and to li\ to bclillle the real achiev.e- 
nii'iit.s ot Ka.seism m jiowcr is notlniijj: ))ut alisoJiite 
jobbeiy. 

One w'oid about the name of the book. The fitle 
in the oiiiimal is “piuerre civile en Italic.'' Wlial can 
be the intent ion ot the IninsLuor m ^ivnu:; itie 
name which the book bears in the translation ? 

F. Hay 

THK INDIAN FFDFIIATIOX. Ih/ B M 

SttfHtn, MA, PhD Viywr Indta l^ahlthhuiy 
Lfd.. Lftflxihut, Pntr Bis. //y.# 

This book IS lu'ithci a handbook nor a 
sciious contribution to j/olitical science. Il will 
not nj/pcal to the ^eiieral public* because it 
attempts at biiiiti; a seiious and diS ailed stiuly in 
phees and it wull not appeal to the scholars because 
It Is too elemeiitaiy in all either aspects. The book, 
m.'lndinu llic' index, covers iltCi paj^cs, and is divided 
mio two pails. The tirst ]).iit is devoted to an 
appreciation of (lie theory of ledeialism and the 
•milior has taken 120 paj'cs of the book to this end. 
The treatment ol this ju/rMoii h aiisolutely element- 
ary. There is not a single paragraph tho content.s 
ot wdiicli ai(* not nhv*ad} wi'lj-known to tho stiideiit.s 
of even tho undei-lz:radiiat.e classes. If such a 
discussion was at all rcijuiicd, the author should 
have boiled down his ideas and thoughts to twenty- 
live to thirty p.u^es Ho has not been juBtified on 
any aceoiint to take so much space only by wa\ 
of refreshiiu; the* memory of' his readers. 

In the second jiarl ho dwcusscs the possibilUy ol 
applying the pniuiples of federaliBin to Indian con- 
ditions. He begins with an introduction which 
rovers more than fifty jiajjcs of tho book. The 
introduction to be useful should have l>cen ehoTt and 
compart. It should have drawn out into clear reliel 
the interplay of uiiifyiiur and separatist forces of 
Indian liistory. But the introduction appendcil 
under the caption "The Historical Background’’ is » 
l(W)g disjointed chapter. It merely lays dow'n some 
commonplace farts of Indian history without an} 
attempt being made at an evaluation of their im- 
portance and signiiicanca The •portion that 
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^(‘ciiori sli;^htly fijnins or aiiotlirr losos, 
it is 'it i.^ :i1l in llu* riiiiiilv,' 

iis tlio sjiyiiig irncs, mikI ms iinitv is b(‘iK'ticial 
to all foiu*(‘ni(*(l. 

It is obvious that an all-Iialia uiiitv 
itii|M)ssibl(^ without I^in(lll-^^o^l<Mll niiit\. 
The bjlt<*r (*\'j)ri-i<‘ii(’(*s of the past not 

br n.irratod oih*o a<>ain. It liit>h tiiiK' 

two people-^ of the ^aiiK* soil midorstooil 
oacli otlna* b(‘lt(‘r. Tin* lii^hfst form of l-nlani 
hardiv ddlors fion tin* piii‘»‘-^t form of 

lliiidiiism. \Vli(‘lh(*r it is Allah or Hrahman, 
wo a]'<‘ all tho chddrcMi of th(‘ samo fathor. 
What is o(M»d in Iluidiiism is, broadlv spoak- 
in<>^, <»*o(»d in Islam. And om* can novel* 
nndorstand how tin* trm* int<M'<'-.ts of tin* 
M. )sh*m vdla^^oj- roallv dill'or from thoso of 
liis Hindu brother If tin rr«)|>s ai-e otoimI. 
both lli'nln and Miihammid.iii ])n)sants 
ro|oie(‘, and tin* .i^iin and j)i 0'*p(‘i*it v ot tin* 
.ountrv is vi‘rilv the tiain of both the oom- 
innniti<‘*«. ddn* same r<*d bh»od is <‘>iir'^int» 
through tin* veins of tin* llindn and tin* 
Ma^^ liman abU<*, and <• imp i-^'^ion ami 
hninanit\' are tin* vahiab!<* pitN'.(‘^-.ions ot both 
tin* brothers Hindu and Mnhammnlan. Then 
what IS tin* caiisi* lor ^o inneli di-.i'ord '* It 
1-^ nolhi'ii» else than tin* siipi'ilim.-d mi-^- 
nnderslaiidino^ bas(*d on laUf* notions. Wln‘n 
on(*e tl''‘s(' misnnd(*r*standm«(< an* cleared, 
tin* way towards mutual (*o-op< ration l)e<*oiiH‘s 
(*asv ami plain. Then neithm the sti.tiitor\ 
majority of om* eommnnitv in om* jiroN’inee, 
nor the constitutional sale-onards tor tin* 
aninor!t^ community in anotln*r, will be of 
much importance, il at all of any value. As 
louf»’ as l.iieri* i^ siispieion betw(M*n tin* 
Hindus and the Muliamimnlaiw, these statutorv 
, provisions and safe-j^uanls will In* iiiueli in 
"maud. Still, n*al peace cannot be had in 
»it(* of the (•l(*ver(*st pieci* of legislation, as 
, as tin* relations between tin* two coni- 

,iminitK*s remain straim*d. (Jood relations 
alone are tin* best ^uarant(*(*s always. It is 
to bo hoped lliat the dav is not far otV when 
t^he Hindus and the Miissalmans would 

peaei'fnilv striv<* for iniifiial wHI-b(*innr. 

What is said of tin* Hiiidii-Mosleni 
relations can profitably in* applied to the 
.Moslem- Sikh r(*lations as well. \Vhv this 
alone ? It can In* appli(*d to tlie relations 
between all coininiinitn*s, whatever religion 
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th(*y may |)rof(*ss. If tin* fnmiainental truths 
ai*<* limb rstood, tin* Hindus, tin* Miissalmans^ 
the Sikhs, the Uhn^'tians can live tojjerher 
in fri<*mlship and sW(‘et reasoiial)h*m‘>s, for 
all true I'ebgions teaeh lln* s-oin* nllimatc* 
truth, though th(*v ina\ sliehlly ditb*r in then 
nn‘lhods of teaching. W li.itever may b(* then' 
r<‘ligion, thi'^e various eornmnnities mn*^l 
reali/e that ihev are .ill Indian^, living on 
the sann* soil and under the ^ame sky. 

In the same ^\ay the \ ngio-1 ndians 

should make common ean^e with the u*-! 
of the people and do their bcsf te liring 
abmil iinit\ in tin* eoiiiitrv 'I'lns emintry 

is as mm*h theirs a*' anyone eUek. 'J'm-N 

slionhl not In* ln‘atetl as an alien pf'oph* , 

for Ihev are vciiIn onr eonntrsmen, and 
tln*ir all is in this 4-oiinh*v. Tin* re^t of lln* 
Indi.iiis should tre.il tlM‘in as felh»\\ -(*onnlr\ - 
men, and i( (‘(‘I'l.iin that (he\ will re^j) md. 
It 1 - alwav-* tlie dnlv of ihe m.ijorily e*)!!!- 
ninniiv ti> take tin* initiativ*' in tin* proi’t's-* 
ol nnilieation, bv di-^peHillo all lln* doubts i.i 
tin* miiioritv e nnmmiily 1>\ show iiig geiiuim* 
g )od-\vill low'anU them. 

Ami tin* domiciled Hui opi'au- ami o( Inti*'- 
must not ami e.iuiiol stand alo<d'. 'rhe\ have 
tln*ir int<*resfs m Irnli.i, whi‘(her men'.intile 
or economical or (*ven spirilnal, w’hieh List 
i-, -.11 Miamf<*->1 in tin* viri'iiis activities 
of the mi---ionari(‘^, b(*hm^'m>» to se\<*ral 
orgam/alion^, nn»stl\ loreign. Thei*«*lore, 
it is but projn*!* that lln‘N should 
not behave like f(»reii» ner-. or antagmii'^ts. 
Th(*v should share om jo\> and s.)irow's. 
\nd thev ‘^lionld mi\ fri el\ with Indi.iiis. 
Thev must throw* o|)en n*ii (‘Iiihs and simiiar 
oth(*r orgaiii/alnms to the Indians as a ge-.lnre 
ot their n*eogmli«)n of tin* e<jiialilv of all 
commmiiti(*s. Thi'sc* Iuiropt*aii-^ must e.»m(* 
into contact wath tin* Indians ami learn how 
inindi in i*oin'. on theri* is b(‘tw(‘4*n them. 
Then, tln*v sIionl<l join hands wnth lln* n si of 
tlio Indians and ilo lln*ir best lor tin* .nUanee- 
iiiciit of tin* conntrv. .And tin* Hindus ami 
Mussalmans shoiihl int rpret the domiciled 
Knropcans^ an\ictv for saf(‘-gn:ir<ls and pro- 
t<*ction in a liberal sjiiiit. It Tiatnral lor 
il minority to lx* eagi*r to j lotecl tJieir 
interests ; and it is up to the majcU’iiy to <oi 
them at eas(* in this n*spect. So tin* Himliis 
and Mussaliiians hiiist take thesi* HmopeaiiH 
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into (•oii<i(l(*n(‘<^ :iii(l Ircat them ono 

oT their own folk. 

As we lay stress on unitv :mioni» the 
various eoninmnities, with eijual ( niphasis 
we stress tlie ini|ior(:ine(* of unitv in th(» 
(M)nsfitu(‘n< unit'- tluMuselves, as a n<'e(*ssarv 
condition of national unit>. “Cliarity begins 
at home,’* uoes the saying, and th(M’(‘for(‘ the 
unity ainonjr llie major sections would )»e a 
mirage if tlu* units ar<* internally torn to 
pi^‘(M‘•^ with discord and .suI)-^<'<-tional feeliui**^. 
Kor (‘\am[>le, thcrcdon*, tin* Hindu <‘om- 
inunitv should <*et rid of tlu* jrhiriiii;’ si-ctional 
leehiijns that exist in its midst, as a lirst .-fep 
towarils the iinillcation of India. I'lu* eastt* 
>vstem should shake olV its rioiditv, and that 
abominable lihanish (d untouchabilitv must 
disappear, if the Ilindus aie n*ally anxious 
to lie reco*ijniz(‘d as oijc xvhojix St), it is tlu* 
sacr<*d duty of ev<*rv Hindu to try to juit an 
end to untouchabilitv, which has most 
lanu'iitably and iiijuriouslv dividi'd tlu* Hindu 
community. TiKb'i' tlu* plea ol religion, 
r(*liei()n in its most J»ieot(‘d and nario\v<*,st 
.s(*ns<‘, tlu* so-called iiutouchabl<*s an* kept 
aloof and inhumanly subjeet<‘d tn terribh* 
atrocitu's. 

lleformer*-, l)y self-sacrilicr and personal 
exam|)le, must try to |)(*r-uade tlu* orthodox 
section to r(‘coi4niz(* tlu* (‘(juality <d* tlu* 
And the orthod(>\ s« <‘tu)u must 
understand the r(*aliti(‘s ol religion aiul 
discard useless forms, '^ooiu*]* or later iiii- 
touehab.^i v inii-t be extiiu t aiul the orthodox 
people, let us ho[ie, will appre^ i.ite the <*llbrts 
of tlu* reformers. 

Theie is anotlier ipu'stioii which needs 
<-1 riou.s attention. Hnlorlun.ately tlu* eltasm 
between tlu* landhu’il and the peasant or tlu* 
eominoiier is growing widi r. All lox^ers of 
pe:i(*(‘ and unity want to britlgi* this gull. 
And as in all other such ca'-e-;, tlu* (*ause of 
this bitterness is re(*ipiocaI mi‘'Uiuh*rstanding. 
Tlu* landlord should work foi the well-being 
of the peasant and synipathi/(* with him ; 
while the ])easaiit should appr<*ciat<* aright 
tlu* position of the landlord and unite xvith 
him in a loving spirit, as a eo-work(‘r in the 
servie<* of humanity, ^’h(* landlord .should 
kecj) |)aec* xvitli the advancing limes ; but 
lh(‘ peasant must know that the landlord 
cannot but accept the limitation.s of liis 


position and rer^ponsibility in life and that, 
xvith so much stake* in the land, he has to be 
ein‘nmspe(*t. »Inst as tlu* eommoner may 
pr<*eipitate things in his niuliie enthnsiaHin, 
so also the landlord may retard tilings in his 
over-eaiitioij. For that, iu»itlier iu*ed be 
tr(‘at<‘d as the natural <‘iu‘jny of the other. 
At the basis t]u*r<* is, tlierc ean be, no 
irreeonei table disagn‘(‘ment betwei'U them, 

'riieir true* interests could and stiould be 
lai‘ge‘lv (*omiiu»n , and nglitiv oeeu])ied, (*a(*h 
will find his ])n)sp<‘rity in tlu* eoiit<‘ntnu‘nt 
«»f tlu* otlu'i*. L(‘t us bury tlu* past witli 
the deael. 'Tlu* (|iu*stioii i.s, not wlu) lired the 
lii'st sliot in thi-^ battle, bui liow to end it. 
'I’he only way is through love* andgood-x\dl 
The we'al ami tlu* wo<* «>f landloids and of 
the p(‘a^an<s are ide'iitieal , and they are* all 
breitluTs. So wilh all the* emphasis that is 
at eine’s e*omman(l, euu* shoulel aj)pe*al to be)th 
the lundle>rel aiul tlu* ])eavant li» sink th^‘ 
diHen*hees ami to -^talul toge*llu‘i' in premioti^jlf 
the* g*e*iu‘ral \\e*al. (..andlord ami pe*a<ant , 
have* llu‘ir own gooel ])»uids ; and 'svi'-dmii 
lie*s in reee>gni/ing tlu‘m, ami patruili^m 
e’e'm^ists in e*m]>loying tlu*m lor the* good of alk 
Likewise*, llu* unity be‘twe*en tlu* emplo\e*r 
aiiel llu* em|)loy(*(* is ve‘ry e*sse*ntial for tlu* 
integrity of a nation. It is the* primary fuiu*- 
tion e)f the* e*a|)italist e‘mpIoyeu' to give* liberal 
xvage*s to the I'luployee* eu* laboure»r. ..V we»rke*r 
is as essential to tlu* snee*e*ss of an entei|)iise 
as capital itself ; and tlu* capitalist should 
realize* this, and de) all that is in his power for 
llu* amelior.ilinn of the* worker, l)olh ee*onomi- 
e*ally and ])hvsie*ally. Al the* s.uue time the* 
labourer should not weirk harm te) the ca])ita- 
list. By all le‘gitimato means the we)rk('r 
e oiild de'inand a prop(*r slum* in the* we’alth ofj 
tlu* eemntrv, and his de*inand shemld be ni.T 
with promptitude*. But be*tt(*riiig one's coii^h 
lion iu*ed not nee'cssarilv ri‘sult in the* ruini'V 
of another. Sup]) tlie e*apitali‘,t.s an* 
reduee‘d to bankruptcy, then naturally iiulin 
trial enterprise* will receive si serious set back 
and cnns(‘(jnently labour will not be in demaiul 
there*by inere^asing iim*mployment. Therefem 
the eeononii(‘al prosperity uf tlu* eeiunb 
depends on the reciprocity of healthy relatim 
that should exist between the employer au 
the* employed. 

Thus there must be an all-round uni*. 
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Jiinoni; tlu* various si'ctious oF tlio proplc* of 
India. That nnify aloni' will shiip(* India into 
a solid nation ; and tin' demands. of a national 
India oaniiot casiK bo iii^iiorcd by any (Jovorn- 
incnt in Hritain. This naturally leads us on 
to the <juestion of tin* rc'lations b(‘tw<‘en India 
and Hritain. As existing’ at pH'^-ent the 
position eertairdv is (juite ]indesirabl(\ This 
is nndoubt<‘d]v tlie eni\ of tlie wlioh' problem 
Tin* unity of h<*arts whi<-li has startl'd witlun 
India must naturally outgrow the national 
limits and should f^o on uniting tlie pi'ople of 
various nations. Kor afti'i* all, nationalism ]< 
but a s((*ppin/r-slon(* to a lii;rln‘r unity, namelv, 
internationalism. "J''herefore, that it would In* 
|U‘op(‘i' if India ainl Mrilain eann* to an 
amicable s<*tlh*ment, is b(*vond doubt. \ 
thousand If.ound Table (\mfen*in*es are sun* 
to fail if {In* eontraetinsj iiartii's nc‘<jrotiat<‘ in a 
spirit of suspicion and distrust. Wdiat is 
wantc'il IS (rood-will tm both side's. In mutual 
X o-op(Tation ainl i»<'nnirn* IVi<*ndliin*ss England 
and India mii-.t solve all tin* onistandini;:^ 
problems that are confront >ne' the two coun- 
tries, so as to br'iielit botli. Ev<‘n in our 


|)oIitieal ti^ht, which, b*t us hope, will (*nd 
soon, let ns not hate tin* Jiritisher ; for hatred 
and violence ouelit to have n(» ])lace in a 
eivili/(*d world. At the sann* time tin* 
liritisln*!- must aekiiowdedoc tin* j>reat woith 
India, ami should iv'uder to India all 
h(*i* le^itimati* riofits. Let tlie llntisher 
yi(*ld to India in all lier just de'inands ; 
and the lattf'i* will no| be w^antine; in 
ri'ciprocilv of pia<*lical friendliin'ss. Now' 
the Ilritisli ( Jovernmi'iit should i(‘duce 
to tin* utmost d('ei('(‘ posvd)h' tin* scope 
ainl the piai'lieal appli(‘ation of ‘eineree'iicv’ 
legislation, so as to (*nsiue alike S(*eunty for 
tin* innoei*nt and elemenev for tin* miseriiidctl, 
and restore* t(> fre*edom larp;(* nu’nb(*r of thosi* 
now” iiinh'r diire's*^ ; and tin* t^»njL»,ress slnuild, 
on it-^ sieh*, abandon in»n-e*o-opi*ratie>n and 
civil di-ob(*di(*nce* 'rin*n the two nations 
W'ould be iiniteel wu't.h tin' links of ri^ht unde*r- 
standino; and fric'udship, and advain'c* hand- 
in-hand in tin* li’reat mari'h of mankind to tin* 
e-oal ol [x'aee* on (*arth and L'ood-will anion^ 
nn'U <‘V(*rywln‘re undc'r tin* ^un 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

K. S. ( ’II \TTIC1M 


I F Fe*rsepolis is the e‘])itoine of Achaemenid 
art so is Isfahan that of the Islainu* 
art of Feivia. There* nan be* individual 
sp(*ciin<*ns outside f'<iahan w'hieh 
surpass those* of tln*ir eiwn e'lass in that eit >, 
but luiwhere else*, in or outside* Iran, is 
then* sue'h a wonderful i*olle e*lion of re'inains 
so e*haiae*i(*ristic of art of Islamic IVrsia 
as in the in(‘tro|)olis of Sludi Vbbas, tin* 
}i;r(*at vSafavid kinj*;. 

Se'holars te'll ns that there has been a 
e'ontinuity tlioiif>;li not nnbroke*ii, a- measured 
b\ time* in the* flow’ of the Iranian traditions 
of art, and there is ample evidence in the 
iiionuui(‘nts and art tr(*asures of Iran, 
aeciiniulated and dispe*rse*d e)ve*r a period of 
nearly tw'o and a half millenniums, iu support 
of their statement. Forcicn dynastie*s, 
outside* influences, siieeessivo sehools, all 


have* l(‘ft tlu'ir ind(*lible* stamp e>n the* artistic* 
activitie*s ed' the various pe‘nods, luit 
thre»u^he>ul the*re* e-aii be* trae*e*el the* >am(* 
capae-itv feu* adajitalioii, (»f fusion of dincrejit 
syst(‘ms, and of arti>tie* l)alancin;^ e>f iin»tifs 
<*olh*<*te'd from far and w'id<‘ ove*r a score* ol 
e*enlurie*.w. 

The* stranjre* |):ir( e)l if is that the*re doe*s 
not sce*in to be any arti'^tie* e*re*alion that 
can be said to be* detinit(‘ly ainl (*\e*lusive'l\ 
Persian. In tiie* be*jri inline* wn* Hnd Egyptian 
design and motif l(.'ave*iiing thosi* of Meso- 
potamian origin, w’ith pe'rhajis a tinge of 
the* leinian Ore(*k in the iniNture*. Hut flu* 
re'sultaiit Aclia(*meuid art of Pe*rse])olis and 
Susa uude*niably had an expression and 
chara<*te*r that xvas iie‘W” in t - liiste»rv tif 
art Next came* tin* Sele*ucid and i^irtluan 
pe'riods during which Persia did little 
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(■si iliiin 

l)ut a part of tlir- Grr'ck clomi ills 

lliat aiv plainly seen in the soanty remains 
oi that a^f. Then followed a eliapter in 
(lie lii-torv of Aryan Iran fliat enlininafi-d 
in the forniinii ol a tv])i' iMv 1’ei‘sian cnitnre. 
The (Jraeeo-Ronian eivili/alion of lUzantiinn, 
aihleil to th(' nohle traditions of the 
Aehai'ineniil period, provided an ample 
foiindalion on wliieh was <j:radnally built tin's 
noble ediliee ol Sa'-sani-m eivili/.ation in all 
its jrlones of the arts, eraft-, literature and 
l)hilo-,ophv. ('onlaets with India and the 
Seyf liiaii''’ further enriched the ri'sourees of 
its artists and ^•ra^tsmen. 


* liidijiij BunIptorH lu* said U» liHvc buon iimsi/'rd 
oil ^(unu of fliu lOck of liiat jiciiod, ami 

.iiiiinal tnotiC'- in tJu tNi'^sanian ituial ^\oik jilainly 
“bow tLo inlliu'iicf of f^uyihiaii craftsini*!!. 


M.i-siid-i-Shah 

Idio (lo.stJMirtion oF tin* Snssanijiii oinpiro 
tlirouirli Arah-Miisimi coiupiost ncarlv 

sliatt(*rc(l to jiiooos all that was nold(‘ and 
j»r(‘al in tin* onlliin* oF that jK'riod. In(l(»(‘d 
Iran has n(*V(*r ao:ain riNudiod the hoii;hl-. to 
which it attained dnrinti; the* Sassanian |i< liod 
so fai* as art and (‘ultiire arc concerned. Ihit 
the s])rin^s from which flowed tlie stream of 
ae'-theti(‘ inspiration of Iran had its sources 
too de(‘p down in the lieart of i\w pcopI(‘ to 
Im* eoinpl(*teIy c-hok<*d up, and with the 
ch'ariiifr np of the d(‘bris caused l)y the 
Kla nie oii'tlan^ht, Iran ajj^aiii startf‘d forward 
ill tlic dev(‘lopmcnt of a cnltnn- that retained 
most of its oldiT traditions, 
tran^'Tormed and adaptcMl to 
meet the new recjuircments. 
Tlnm came the various 
jnodifieations and er(‘ations 
wdneh followed successive 
contacts with new in1lu(*iices. 
The Ahhasid (\‘iliphate, the 
Sanianids, the Iluyids, the 
Turkish (jha/nevids, Scljuks 
and Kliwarizmiiiris, all helped 
in hiiilditipj the new structure 
wdth luati'nals old and new*. 

^rhe Abbasids added 
]Cj>:yplian and Ilyzaiitinc Syro- 
('opti<’ motifs and forms to 
th(» existing ones and develop- 
ed the floral and geometrical 
systems of det*oration as 
well as the arabesijne. During the Turkish 
regimes the older Jraiiian traditions of 
Alaiiiehaen art were r(‘liabilituted in combina- 
tion with those of th< existing Abbasid 
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scliools, and tlu* intldoncft of Cliiuose art 
bcf^Jin niakiiiiT felt. 

'I'Ik'ii caiiic* anotlior (iatastropld^ in tho 
form of an invasion by an uini vilizod 
bill cxtrcmolv warlik<* ])C‘opI<'- - tin' Mon^’ols 
under Jcn^lii/ Khan. Tho troo of arf, piM 


inassnoros. 



xifsihan 




iiaiiH'iil.ii (il(N in !Mas|ul-i-Sliali 


about to blossom, w:i^ a^ain out down lhonp;h, 
hap])ily, its roots lijid sunk so do(*p tliat 
it revived. Hnl its growth was st initial. 
\ fter dentin’/ and 1Tnlap;n <*aiiK the Jlkhati 
ilMia'^ty of Mongols, remarkable* tor its raeial 
and r<‘lif>ions tolerance since from -leiigliiz 
lo Ar^hun lhe\ were all Ibiddhists. 

The Tlklian dynasty left its imprint in 
di(‘ K'alm of art in the dislim-t and |)rofonnd 
' 'hinese intineiiee tliey introdneed in the 
n monldinuj <d’ thi* P(*rr^ian art of their repiin*. 
< ’eiamic deeoratimi, too, in the foim of <*oloiired 
tile-mosaie, eaim* to the tore in arehiteet nral 
decoration during this period. In short the 
IlKhan pi’riod pointed tlu* way that iK’o-lranian 
-nt was to tak(* in the tollowing eenturie.s 
md it IS within this period that tlu* 

• iilliienee of tlu* older Indian schools made 
itself felt throiigli the channel of (Vntral 
Asiatic and (diiiiese Rudelliist art l^'roin 
diis time onward the fusion of Persian 

ind Sino-Mongolian art - the lattiT an 
•ilshont of tlu* Buddhist art of Indian 
n-oeeeded in a marvellously harmonious 
ishion. 

After tlu* llkhans and the short regime 
I feudal Pc*rsia canu* another storm in 


the shape of a fr(*sh Mongol (Turkish) 
eoiu|iu*st under Tiinnr, who ravaged 
and sacked the country with a ruthli*ss- 
ness that would have been nn])ardon- 

able even in an ignorant savage. Ti*rribh‘ 
massacres, rape ///, ///<^ss■e and an org\ of 
destruction aeeom])ani<*d tlu* 
eoiujuesls of this pious and 
(*nlighleiied Alosl<*m thoiigli 
all his wars \vere wag(‘d 
agairi'if otlu*r Moslems in 
Per-ia, |{n!->ia, India or Asia 
M mor. 

liuekilv for IN-rsia Sliah 
Rokli, the foiirth son of 'rimnr, 
pro\'e(l to be as geiu'rous and 
himiam* a ru!(‘r as his fillier 
had been the levei-'^e, and 
n(‘i*at and Samarkand, the 
s(‘ats of the m‘w goveriiiiient, 
b(*(*anu* the twin fniiims of 
l\‘rsian art and literature, 
Bih/ad tlu* arii'-t and the 
h ealligiaiiher Sultan All both 

adorned tin* (*onrl «if the 
"I imurids. The u^c* of enamelh'd bneks and 
iaieiiei* mosaic in areluteetural decoration and 


Timurids. Tin 
faieiiei* mosaic 





Isfilhaa . All ij.ipn Palfire 

the harnionius fusion of (lie Chinc'-e, Xbbasid 
and the lnil\ Pei^ian I'lements in tlu* s|)hen' 
of painting also tgok [ilaei* during this 
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Ml for noni'l.iin vri'-os i‘lc. 


was some amount of con- 
straint folt by tin* patro- 
ni/c<I. 

1'liis constrain! was 
rcinovc'd by the ri^(‘ of 
the Safavids, a noble family 
of pure Persian orij^in. The 
lirst S.ifavid, Shah Ismail 
I., raised tin* standard of 
r(‘Volt in A/(*rbai)an, tin* 
])lace of his orijjfin lie was 
a Shi’it(‘ and as that was the 
national creed of the 
Persians, he was the lilies! 
person to stand for l*ersian 
nationalism. All Per-^ia 
rallied round his standai’d, 
and soon Iran was fn*e of 


])ernul and dnnni* tin* I'/beo 
reo'ime of (In* Slnnbanids. 

The tiiin* wa-^ rijie for the 
lIoANcrine' ot Peisian oeiiins. A 
Innnooeneous st>lein art had 
b«*eii evoUedlo the Persians 
through tln'ir extraordinary 
power of assiniilatino; foreign 
inllnein'es and (‘oinbining th(‘m 
AMth tin* teehniijin* and motif-, 
alread\ in tln'ir possession. All 
tin* niast< ry o| teehni<jne and 
el alSnianship iKee^-saiN had 
also be(‘n ac'ipiired, and, in this 
Mondi'il'nl nnhmtff of foreign 
let hiiMjcje and foiins, had b<*(*n 
inti*dne«d a deiieaev and 
bal.ini’e of t’ornposH u>n, an e\- 
<in,^it<‘ reliin nn nt «»f foi m and 
.1 sn]nenn ly eh gant matching 
of < olonr (hat lat(*r l)e<*am(* the 
hall-niaik of Persian art. 

Tin* last 'riuiiirid, Pabiir, 
had Ix'Mi driven out of Persia 
by tin* Shaibanid IMnhaniniad- 
lln'ieby indireetlv laying the 
tonndations of the Mogul <‘mpin‘ 
in India whose successors had 
(*arried on the Tmmrid tradition 
of patronage of tin* a?‘ts, crafts 
and literature. IJnt all tin* same 
th(*y wei'f* foreign juh'rs in 
tin* land .ind as such then* 


for(*ign domination. 'Jlioiigh 
Shah Isniail’-H life was spent 



PceoTatioM on (biteh 





ill fi^litiii^ ill <lcf(‘iicc ()l Ill’s counlrv, Iran 
wa^ now iico and mistress of lier own 
(h’stiny. 

^i’lius I\*rsian art of tlie last period ent(»r<‘d 
on its goldmi a^e. I'nder tin' Safavids 
fVrsian eivili/ation l»eeaine a radiant and 
sliininjr fore<', and tln’ir eourt at Isfahan 
beeanie an artistic ei'iitre of llie hiolu'st order. 
Tin’s splendour was maintained for a period 
of two eenturi(*s after wliieh this unfortunate 
land again exporienecd a siTies of eatastro- 
phi(‘s in the form of Afghan revolt and 
invasion, the ('ainpaigns of Nadir Shah and 
the anarchy folh^wing his assassination. 
There was a lucid interval - all too short - 




l\)Or of Mii'lrasji riiin-niiili 


during tlio T-egiun* of Karim Khan Zend and 
his successors but it was followed ))\ a 
general decay of the country and its endtun* 
under the weak and effete Turkoman (iajar 
dynasty which was absolutely powerless to 
restore to J^ersia either her political status 


The milrr ot tlu* rlly w.i-^ 
opiMi Hpnee, the Maidjin-i-Shah, m .ml wlm-li siiM)ii 
the “( iiitc'of many colours, ' Aid .o. ^^Ilu•h opi‘in <l 
into the loviil pahur, tlu; Mo«!(|ii ’ oi ih<» Sulr ilu* 
rloek house, the royal Mosjjne oi the Masjwl i->Iiah 
and the t^nsanya oi the I'lipeiiul lUMiki l. Tin* 
royal jialacc, the eastoru eml of ^^hl(*h opened on 
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Unfortuii:it(‘ly the Isfahan of to-day is no 
loiigfi* the radiant city of whi^h vro have 
such vivid dcsi*riptions in cont(‘mporary 
European travellers like C^hardin. Time, th(' 
vandalism of barbarous coiH|uerois and the 
blind fanaticism of mullahs, all have worked 
towards the destruction of lh(i p;lories of tin* 
beloved city of Shah Abbas. Ihit still what 
is left is enoiifrh to convince om* that the 
accounts r(»f(’rn*d to above* w(*n* not m(*re 
travellers’ tales. < )n the contrary, it is beyeind 
a doubt that if those* accounts erred at all 
the*y crre‘d e)n the* siele of nio(h‘sty. 



Isfrtluia : Shcikli LiitfiiUah 

tlu* Miiulaii lia<l niiinini» jiloni; its '■oaf hern 
flieh* ‘rarik-nb jiiul jiaiks ahont whah wrre Matlcreil 
pfixihons tiK* niosi f.irnoiih oi is ftuit >f tln» 

Fort\ or Chahil Si'liiii. tin (»f Avhieh 

are adDriietJ vviLh p:iiiiinia,s. In another pirt of the 
I'ity Ahhas I pl.intrd an <r. cnui' *»L nioiimaeMeal 
])n5pe)i’tioiis, th«' t’hai lia^ih or ‘ '''oui (TanJrns/* 
running ironi the lll•ll:lll)l)u^hOllll nf iho p.irk e>f 
the^ (’hahil S‘t\in to ihc {rank'll ol lIsvi'T j.inh or 
“Thousand Ait(*k” winch was al'-o lim'd with 
pjilact-, stone* water- pooK ami plavin^r fountains* 

* KeiJc tiiou-se't 



Ala^'jid Sheikh JjUtfidlah. --Iine.*iior Jkeeiraliori 

The Masjiel-i-Shah is r(*ally a pjroiip of 
seven nH>M|ues built on the plan of the', elassi- 
eal IVrsinn mosejiie which, ae'oeirding to Rern* 
(Jroussed, is e*opied from that of the? Christian 
basilicas e>f Syria. Ae*cording to this theory 
“the* eonrt e»f the ablutions ce^rresponds tei the* 
atrium, the htntH to the narthex of a 
basilica - here also haviiifi; the same functions 
as the* aisle* in a French (Jothie (3athe*dral 
t!»e f^rille to a sort e*lianeel scree‘ 11 , the ittthnth 
to a miniature apse and tlie* minaret to a bell 
tower/' 


Plate I 
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Tlu* <\>iul of Slijili A]>l>a^ i1h‘ (iri.it 



Sliuli Taiimabp xcccLmu^ au Eaibabby ^irum 
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I^fMluu) : Cliahil Setnn 


The spacious central courtyard of the 
AIasjid-i-Sli.‘ili, sepuare in shjip<*, has lour groat 
liwaiis arranged like the anus of a <’ross, 
tlit‘ OIK*, at the entrance having a gigantic 
por<*h o|)en across its wlnilc widtli and to its 
full height. Each of the>c liwans at the sides 
and the entrance have two halls running 
parallel to each otlier behiiul them that 
have inihrabs and cupfilas on theiii^ 
that is to sav, these si\ halls form six 
distinct mosques as <loe*, the great sanctuary 
on the Far side of tin* <*onrl. whole is 

an exquisite* combination ol wide spaces, 
immense arch(*s and massive yet bcaiilifulK 
proportioned architecture - a inonuniont to the 
classical purity and balance of eoneeptioii of 
the Safavid architects. 

The decorations in this mosque consist in 
the main of coloured tile-mosaic which adorns 
the structures all ov(‘r with a daz/ling array 
of geometrical forms in a bright yet pleasing 
combination of colours, the predominating one 

11 


being blue. Put thcr<' are so many ton(*s and 
shades of other colours besides tin* deep lajns 
ami tli(* tiir(| noise of th(' blues used, that the 
eft*(?ct is that of a carpet of many colours in 
which tlie colours and shades hav(* liecn so 
blended as to form a ])i‘rfect symphony, 

TIu.* ih’fp bliu* with HpnL»rt ot yellow iiml {j;n*eii 
flowers whic‘h forms the tone of tlie 

rnfnuiee is (juite n different shade from the softer 
bine that adorns the hoiieyeonih monldini;s and 
this <liHiTenee of lone is ]>ronu:ht ont with 
Hiijnenn* art hy the jiointed arches of |L/reen ;;rooy- 
in^^ running across tlie intervoninu^ space ..still 
dillereiit is the irnliseent blue which adorns the 
two side panels ot the door with Us decorative 
nioliM* of a peaei)i*k's tail set oil' willi a l)lm* 
lUtHlallion and four j^ri*cn bobbin shaped motives , 
or the j^reenish blue, sprij»‘;i*Ll with yellow, of 
the pro|e<*linf» jambs .... or the bky-l)lne 

which serves as a backj^round to the irreat 
ins(*rlpti«>n in white from the Koran which frames 
the door, a blue which is lent a most stnkiin* 
value l)y the deeidwl green of the minarets. We 
may unreservedly admire the inTfeel liarmony 
with which those varied faneitss these shades 
of blue and green are marshalb* ’ and blended 
with effortless ease m the grandeur of the whole* 
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/fiiil ('1‘Io^lisil s\ iiiphoi) \ (i| hliu‘ riMim up lu ilu* 
s. L 1' '• 

Tlif* ^f*iirsis (if |)of \ rlirnMu* 

took plnrc far hack in (he (la\s of A.ssur 
and l>al)N Ion, hut in Persia flic S(‘l|iiks fir-^t 
dcvciOp(‘(J u luto a fine :irl wliirli a\cu< on 
dcvcJoju’iio until it canu- oiil ni all it> 
mai»nific<‘iu'(‘ diinn*^ tlic* tiin<* of the Safavid.^. 


variety con.sihts ol shaped pieces delicat(‘l\ 
cut oul from laru;c lil(‘s of tijia/cd iauMicp 
of dillcrcnl colours, and then assemhlcil 
and c( 'd toijjetlK*!’ lo form a definiti' 
desio-ii. Kach larir(' piece of fanuicc liavino 
he<'n lired under conditions most '*<uital)le 
foi‘ tlie <-olour or tone d(*sir(‘d, tin* most vivid 
and hrilliant shad(‘s as well as 



th(>s<' mucli mor(‘ subdued ('ould 
he oh(aim*d at will and so hv 
this |)roi css tin* nio^ai(*^ fai(*m*(» 
desijTiK'r’s pah'ttc was ascomplc'tc 
as desirable, altlioui»li the* 
(,f tittlli;; to^(*th<*r 
eutaih'd the hii;lM*st dejiri-ce of 
paticiK'c, skill and labour as 
well as (‘\p(‘iise. 'rh(‘ iiileiisitv 

of th(» ileep cobalt blue, the 
limpid brightness of llie Ii*»ht 
(‘inerahi n’l'cMm, the vi\i<I <‘olour- 
Mi*» of th(‘ tui’<jiiois(‘ blue, ^ohbm 
mIIow, fawns and ■Nallrons ol 
vai ious tones and the ‘-Inu-n ol 
(he bk'h ks and milk whites that 
loim th(* j^amul. of eohmis 
n(*nei.dly in u^i‘, have to be s<‘en 
((» be believe<l. 

Softer and moi*(‘ mellow an* 
th(‘ colours ol tin* third variety 
used in colour tih* (h*eoralion 
The^e an* known as iHtjl 
(‘-1‘ven colours). In tlu'se seveial 
eoloui'- an* iin*d to«i*th(*r in tin* 
same tlh* with an ontlim* of 
mamjaiieso s«-|iai‘atiii^ them from 
om* am»th(*r. l>y means of this 
sN stem tin* desion < ()uld be. made 
«)f much smaller units, then*bN 
«;i\ inn- much finer detail than 
Is possible in tin* ease <»f the 
mosaic fauin'c. rriu* they <lo 
not have tin* file or sh(*en of 
mosaic faienei* but a combina- 


tion of th(* two pn>du(‘(*s the 
lim*.st ellects as is found in the 


'I'hero are three ditVei eiil (vj)«'- of , 

tiles, ( >ue consists of plain or lii-ln* tih of 
singh* colours - often ()f two tom-.- maih* 
into cn>ss or star lornis somf‘tIIm■^ combined 
wth Moral oi animal |)att< rns The sei*ond 


aiieluaiv ol tin* Maspd Sh(*ikh Ijiitfullah. 
\vh(*rc the <piiet and soft ton<*s of th<‘ semi-niatt 
surlae<*s of tin* dado and tin* two great panels 
in ////// re/o// ju’ovidc a Ix'autiful contrast 
to tin' brilliant mosaic faience' which cov(*i> 
the rest of the surface. 


"I’ln* Masjid vSln'ikh Lutfullah has alH<» 


• Kent* Ciroussei 




•!(* II) rhttliil Srlnn <lr|)if1in«2 \iulir Sluiii liMiili* jiir.iiii'-l iiidiiin tiurps 


iiiMTiption friezes, >\liieli loriii 
of th(‘ (leeonitive eleinei Is used b\ 
llio J^crsian (l<'Cor:iti\ e Jirtisl. ( 'alli^rapln 
'•utered into tlie decorative scheme of the 
IVrsian artist all tlie more oasdy since he 
iia.d the maliTial ready to hand in tin* iorin 
of the Arabic Kulie script and the closely 
I Hied forms of Persian writing. There was 
in (‘ndless variety of forms from whi(*h ho 
'•ould choose at his |)leaaiire to suit his 
-(‘heiJK's. Swe(‘pinf5 lines, curves sharp 


and broad, ina'^^iNc re(‘lan<'nlar loriiis and 
hmn Mexible sh.ipe.^, th<‘n* were all tlc'sc to 
b<* adapl(‘d and inM‘rl(‘d in the divsiojii without 
cMit.iilinrj lhi‘ lea-^t bn ak in tin* pictorial 
I In linn. 

ArehitiMdural surface decoration in the 
^afavnl period had many oth(‘r i h iiH'nts 
b< snh s tli(* above. Stucco, that is untlred 
clay plaster(*d on to the snrfae* and then 
shaped, monUh^d, and colourc'd, was oik* of the 
earliest m<»diums of decoration in Persia, dating 
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Kif'iC’do 111 (luiliil Sciu. 

[)r<))>al)ly I’inm pro- \('liadin<'niaii 
Siissnnids, tli(‘ Scljuks 
and tin* Sjifiivids have all used 
it lo a Irsst'i' or jrroatoj di'o'roo. 

It is ^(‘iM'rally agreed that tlio 
fourtodiitli (‘ontiiry saw its 
In'crlic^t porloctioii in I^■I^ia a^ 
oan la‘ s(*< »i iV(mu th(‘ tiaf;ni(*n- 
tar\ work still in situ in tin* 

!N! '.sjid-i-danji ot Isfalian. 

. arvm^ of tlio liard(*ninf» 

])Iast(‘r in this class f>f wojrk Avas 
done fn e hand in IN^sia therehy 
^ivin<» ar iniinitahh' expressive 
(piality to tli<- work. 

l)iirin^ the >afavid period 
this art attained tlie heiujlit of 
its splendour. Tlie delu*ate 
polychrome relict we^rk kn(>wn 
as (/nhh whieh adorns the < ediii^* 
of the pri'at audieiKa'-hcll ot (-liahil S(‘tim 
and most oi the iiiteiioT wall surface 


of AJi (iapii -fhe two palaces of Shall 
Abbas -challenpje flu* IVrsian brocades, 
carjiets and l)ook covers Avith their elo^anee, 
and splendour of d<'si»n and colour. Indeed 
the interior decoration of Ali t^apii Avitli 
its imlnen-^e A"ari(‘ty of Moral, still life, and 
animal motifs, AAUth their nehiu'ss of colouring 
and Avith the luxurious almost |)rnliHe 
- distribution of ornamc'nt all oamu llie Avails 
ainmst defy d(‘seription 

'riien* is anolhc*!* umi^nal medhod of decora- 
tion in evidence' in tht‘ All < ^apn jialaee. The 
nppe*r pari ot tlu* Avails and the domed eeilinjjj 
(d‘ a room are' eovere^el Avilli a multitude' of 
niehe*s ed’ fantastie* shape and si/e' <>!' Avhieli the 
jueanine* and pur|M^se' is ne>t ap])areiit to the* 
e*asn:d eMise rx e‘r. lint eiii ehiser ins|>(M*tie)n it 
is found that lin y ai‘e' shapeeJ r<*e('ss(‘s maele 
te> liedel vases anti An-s'^e Is all ove*r the* 
'^nrfa«*e, and thus to intioelnee* the* ae-tna! 
eirname'iital ar(ie‘le* and not its painte'el imaL>(' 
into the L»(*ne'ial se*he'nie of ele*e“eu'ation. 

Last e>f all, A\hil(* e»n the* snl>je e t ot 
inte'iior el('e‘oratie>n, avc e*eun(' t(» miiial 
paintings. du>1 a^ in tin* ea'-e* ol l*e‘i-ian 
e'arjx'ts l)roe*ael(‘s aiiel "-ilk tissue's, anc* ha\e‘ 
h(‘j*(‘ a Avieh' lan^e* of siihjeeds, tre)m eejiiven- 
tionali/.eel ile^Avers, foluiee* and e(‘om<*li‘ieal 
patterns to (*\tre‘mely natniali.-tie* animals. 
Idle* lloAve'iv are* ^ene‘i*allv eemv<*ntie)nali/e‘d 


feu’uis of siinllowers and lilies, more rar* 
narcissi, tulips, Adolets etc. The tlowor viir 
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vincj loavrs, poacock^K tails, 
chain j)attcms, arabostjuos, 
roscttcH, medallions, all arc 
dis])lay<*d and the composition 
as a rule- though crowded to 
a CfTtain extent - shows unerr- 
ing taste and a faultless ey(' 
for l)aljnie(‘. 

All (ia])U ])alaee is singiilar- 
Iv rich in these decoration^. 

'J'he walls, corridors galleries 
and ceilings, all are covered 
with a thousand ddlerent varia- 
tions of all these motifs in 
Iantas1i(* forms and riot r>f 
colour. l^'iirtlnT we find lieauti- 
ful compositions of animal 
groups, startling in tlicMr realism 
in contrast with tin* de< orative tu^atimait t>f the 
still liT<' motifs. I )eer, antelop(»s, ga/cll(*s, foxes 
and birds of all kinds an* tn'ateil lu'n' witli 
tlie same <’haste elegan(‘(‘ as m tin* Persian 





miniatun* paintings of that ])eriod. l^hert* 
are a few human figiinxs too, but they have 
sulfered most from religious fanaticism and 
the vandalism of unenltured (*onf|uerors. 
Such is the condition of tin* halF-o])btcrat<Hl 
remnants of tin* panels attribut(‘d to Ri/a 
.\)»basi. 

Fortunately the frescoes of the diahil 
S(*tnn wen* not destroyed but w<'n‘ nic*r(*ly 
plastc'red ovei, and so tln*y an* resjxmding to 
the loMug can* with whiidi tln'v an* being 
n‘stored. IMiese wonderful fi (*scoes, tin* principal 
amongst which an* in six gigantic ])am’ls, two 
showing tln‘ battles ol Nadir Shah, one a 
batth* of Shall Yahmasp and tin* n'lnaining 
ones show eoiirl «eene< of tin* SafavnU, Shah 
Abbas and Shah 'rahmasj), and aL-o tin* 
rec(*ption of an (‘inbas'^y from India, in whicii 
the Indians are ])ain1i*d almost m tin* 
style of eontempoiarv Mughal ]»ainlings- 
In this eonncction it ina\ lx* stated tliat th(*re 
are other iind(‘iiiabh* prool.^ of Iinlo- 
ISfughal inliuenei* in tin* painting'^ ol tin* 
Safaviil period, ])iobaiily the r(*'^ult f>i (In* 
work done by Per-^iaii artist likt* f'arnkh l>eg 
— who worked for a tinn* at the court of 
Akbar. 

There are a number of sinall(*r piclurf*^ at 
( 'haliil Setun which are mon* mten ^ting from 
the point of view of tin* art lover. Tin* still- 
ii(*ss and eonstraiiit for spac<‘, olwcrv.ibh* lu 
the larg(*r pictures, whieli are iierhaps an 
uniwoidable adjunct of such sc* is not at all 
be scon in these gems of P(*rsiai! art of 


Frescoe in (''hahil Sotiin 
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I''»r (■<)(• 111 ( Miiilnl nn 


tJl<* 1(1 I j(‘'ni 1 1 i II I NMiMH'll, 

r:i\ .ilicrs, .stilt ‘‘ly iirnoi'oii.^ 

ii»\ ri-s (ln»;jjjiv, ;ill <‘(m\cy :iii iin|)n‘--«in!i ol 
lr<‘(Mloin iiiid oi tlir .'-Oiinnii <>i iiitist ^ 

liiMcv ill the ti’iMlMsont of sc(-|j<*-^ ni tins 
idvilic f'lijii .irtiT 'riic or;ic(> i,f fin* fcnuilr 
rij*m*(‘s, tin* I rriitincni nf tlip liiiMKr:i|)<* .ind 
iIk* ncli coloiij’iiio, .ill jiro M*nimi-‘r‘(‘iil ol 
tlir l^or-'iiiij imniiiturr^ of Ki/ji Siiltmi 

iMuhiiiiini.Ml, Ay^liii .\'ii.ik jnul Mu/illar \li, 

tlif‘ liist ol >\hoiM iTjiuiod havi' iiiiiiiJoil 

soni(‘ ol tlio.si* I rcsi'iKJc, 'I'lio cnloiirino too, 
iiH'liulint;’ that of oold leal, rmi'- llnoiiali 
llio id(‘ntn*al i^anmt a^ in tin* iMi»i;a un"^. 

Jin* t’lialiil SctuM |•ala<•(* vitli hcaiitifiil 
"J.inlrii, loiio', n <*t:ini>iilai‘ sfdin'-pnol, ils 
niai;'nili''ont antin’iicr 1 j:iII ^^ilh tin* tall 
■^oaniijjj Woi.dcn roliinm-. that tin* [liivi- 

lion its ii.nm* ol ‘ l-'ortv IMIars" it'- nolilc 
loycr.s and limol tin* sciimij most littrd 
Jt»r tlir^r ii acl\ lros<M)o^. t )n<* ma\ im.ioim* 
that till* pjiinn's.s ^^itll tin* dri'amv <‘vt*s (m- tin* 
oaviiliri dr(*s^rd in tin* hjiio|)(*an costniiK* ol 
Loiij-. \ I \’^ |)(*iiod, Ol (In* 1h’iin*(* (li.innins; 
d;ill\ no; witli (In* \oiitldiil maid<*n, once livod 
ami roann'd in tln'so \i*r\ siin’oniKlmt>s. Jf 
lh(‘v look<‘d on 'wnn* 'wliih* it was red or 
siifciunln d to tin* nli-ir»ns <if lln‘ij‘ divinoly 
Jx’iiiitii III (*oin[)anions, wo ni;iv In* '.nn* that 
<*V('n in thoir indi-orciion" tin*y Aven* as 
j/’raM*fiil and fa>cinatinof in lilV ;is in the* 
arti.sl’.^; faiu'v. 

It IS iin|)ossil)lo cviTJ (o jittiMiipt a 
ooinjjloli* '.nrvoy of all tin* wa)iulors that Mill 
o\ist in tin* poor th*vastat'‘d niins of tlu' 


oin*(‘ olorion*- Islalnin. rin* wannlorfiil door-, 
oiirvod, hn*(jiK*i’('d iiinl painlcd like tin* hook- 
(*nv(‘r.s of j*an* inamisi‘rip(s, tin* Vn*ha*nn*nhl 
colninn l)aM*s of (’hidiil S(*lnn, tin* hoaiitilnl 
lattmcd windows, tin* tla//Iin}^ spliMuloni ol 
tin* minor rooms and a linndn*il oth(*r 
<*h*nn‘nl.- liiai loimod jiart of tin* Siilavnl 
th*n()i atoi 's n‘|)(*r(oin*, n*(jnirr lar mon* 

span* jind al)dit\ (lain is iit tin* w'ritm's 
i'ommand. 

Hnl oin* thiiijL; is ;ipp.in*n( to tin* tlionL*ht- 
fnl visitor. "J'ln* prolnhilion against tin* 
<h‘piolalion of liiinian lorm- \viii<‘h tin* 

Inarm'd say was m>t an edict ol tin* l^rophet 
liiis haiiip(*r(‘d Jiml later on hits aetnaIN des- 
Inwed Prrsiaii art in a 'wav tlnil i-annol 

1mi( In* re”iotl(*d l)y all >vho e:ui -I'e what 
nii«rh1 liave ln*en. 

ICaeli sneeo.'.sive Mnle nimadan un’asion 
(*nt:ii1ed a v;isl and almost erimimil d(*strin‘- 
tion of pne<*le.ss ol»|eets and monuments 

of art. 'TIk* o-rowili and d(‘velopement of 
art took phn-e mil} in spasmodic impulses 
dm 111 ^ the liu*id int<‘rvjds. Tln'n* can In* no 
doubt tliiit had this deveIo|)emcmt and 
|)roi>;ress been nnintm*rnpted, the -world of art 
would be immeasurably richer by now. 

One lannot but admirt* tin' indomitable 
.s|)irit of Aryan Iran tliat ke])i its eye on its 
idf'als and movt'd Forw^ard, pjathoring fresli 
inspiration and enricliing the Avorld with 
its cultural gifts at every step, in spito of all 
the torrriW^* calamities and st'l-liaeks it had to 
still cr. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Teaching of Handicrafts in Visva-Bliarati 

Tin* ol 

])iovnlir]i' lor (hr tcnoliMiL' <»1 li.uhli- 

cral’l- (o ‘'(inlcnl'' Tin* ircrnl. :i]){iuiiilni<Mi( 
ol !Mr li. ►'^mha, .in rxjXMl. in hainliri.iil", 
(juit. * 111 > lo tin* |).irin>‘'»' Vi^ni-llluntih \t if s 
(Ini'- oi lli(' li.nniiiL! :iini iJir inrl.hoil 
<)| ^\(>lk ol .Ml Siiili.i 

h'.ihindMiinilli h:i^ nil nlon>j iiri^lrd nii haiidicintt>- 
hciiii: LiK'liidcd in (hr A‘«r.imn nr(ivi!ir- luit l.itrl\, 
llinnU'^ (o i.iir liirnd L dc'^hmi^^Mii ‘^irdri, n lih‘ 

hrrii pill in (In* wnrk /»/ iln htur!'^ 

L Siidin \\.iN n simli'iit ni SniilMikiM.iii .iinl <il 
Snnik’rlnii^ Iroiii I'L* » lo l‘L’^ lAri; hi (InN- d;i\^ 
iir h.id slinuli .1 h‘iiiiiknhlr apiitiid" fni !u iidiriiills 
oi nil kinds .nid in l'l'< hnd his hook on wood woik 
]nihhsh''d h\ rln* N'lsx.i-UIuifnii, In I'.L'S, hr wriit 
lo liiiiopr iiiid diiiini* (hr (lih'r Mild h.dl \(‘nis In^ 
W.i^ thrir hr Ir.ividl'sl in srxnal roiinliir> iioird loi 
(hr otij.iin/nlion niid ont))ii( nt lionK'-woik aitirirs 
!!<• h.nl rnii'ird wilh liim nrli-tw tnlnils, ns wril n‘' 
nn iniii.il tinininL' in woikini* wi(h (hr hnnds , in 
I'iiiiopr hr p'*rt<'rlrd thrsc‘ t, drills nnd ndd<‘d to (lirm 
;i rlrni .. iidrisl .indniii ol ( hr ])i mk ink's ol oii^nniM- 
tioii n fiMliih' so indispi'iisnhlr lo (hr siircrs'^ ol 
hniidirrnlls 

It l.ikrs linic' (o sri np n linndiruih rlass--no 

niMilrr how Ininihh* (In* liriiiiinmi; is lo )»r Vml 

(hr (list two Ol iliMV inoiillis L Snihn w.is inip.Ui 
rill wilh (In* sl<i\\ iirss ol (hr n‘sp(,ns(' In' mrt lioni 
ihr stall nnd tin* sliidrnis Ihil today Jir is haMiit: 
so nin<'h irsjionsi' that hr dors nol know how lo 

ro])r AXith it. lit* h.id Ins hands I'llI with sliidrni' 
and trarhris wdn n thr rlass(s wrir ojirn. lint r\rn 
Ml lh<* rii).! lioinlaxs Ills rla.s's ammiI on ainl murr 
M^roioiislv than diiriim (hr srhool (rini Srxrial 
piTsons .slayrd ovri pist (o lakr an intrnsixr roiiisr 
iiiidi'i him Olhi'is (‘aim* (wire a day fiom Srini- 

krlaii And troni .srxa'n in ihr inoinint: to almosi 

nint' at iii^hi, onr would imanahly (iiid rithiT a 
riass iroiim on in lull swum or individuals |uittin^ 
in a frw \oIiintaiy cytra hours. Ihiddhist monks 
lr»>m (’ryloii and i‘\on visiiors Irom (\'ilrntta who 
had roim* foi a hrirl irspi(,r Iroin woik wrrr inv(*ii!l(*d 
into this t(‘in])(im> 0 (‘rii]>ation. 

This liriiiij. thr initial roiirsy, wr aio still riii:iiL'rd 
111 what to thr rasiial oh.si'rvri .i|)p(*.iis to hr knid(*i- 
irarten work it is loaiiily with rardhoard that wr 
air working. UloKiiiii pids, foldns for Irtirr paper 
find riivrloprs port folios', lilth* rardhoard lioxrs, and 
tilling rases* w’e are Iraiiiiiii* oni hands on (lies** 
loi the present. It appi*ar.s simple at lir'-t hut as 
we «•() on wa* learn a numher of tin* litth* trirks ami 
when wo have finished an arlieh* xvi* find that wis 
have not only learnt and played, hut also turned 
out sneh a tiling as will iiiid a inark(*L Woikin^ 
iboiit four hours a d.ax, wa* ho])e to turn out ton 
tiwidelH in liftoiMi days and unless I am xery mueh 


inisiak(‘ii, tl)r\ oiiiilil to h(‘ woilh l.weiitN iiipri's 
And this wink* wr .ur Irannnu 

'fills woik with raiilhoMid will jji\(‘ iis llie 
initial tr(‘hiii(|ii(‘ Lalri, we shall Lio on lo wood 
woik, leal liri woik and iiirLil work. \s we pio(‘<i'd, 
we slijill find jjirali'i 'iiid jiialei srojir lor xaialx 
and iisriiihirss m ||ic ohji'i Is wc piodiK'i' ( Iik' has 
onlv (o Ir'ok inlo (In* alnin di i oiilainin'j s.iMon-^ 
arlirk's lo Imw Miiipinilx hr.Mily and ii-ehilm'-s 
r.in Im‘ ai'hirxrd in lillle llMims made h> lln* hands 



Ilandirialls class ha I'raeliei -Stndrnrs m 
\'is\a-l>liarati Tlie third (iiiiiie 
fiojii led Is lhal. oi Mi. Mnlia 


and 111 oiir lri‘'np‘ hour- pajx'i riiilri^, piriim- 
fraiiK's, haiiL'iiiL' him]!-' and \\ail lamps and lahk' 
lamps little ealiinels ami hook slu-lve^ and ho\r*, 
in iai 1 a nn Had olliei thing's aecoidiiii: lo tin* lastr 
and needs and wlii'irwilh.d (»f di(I(*n*nl imiiMduah 
liraiiiim; (o make iliiir^s iiki 1 he-.(' will mean '^aMii:! 
(d mom'X, orru|)ation lot In-^iiK' liotii'^, a mi'aii'' nl 
selt-e\|)iessi(ai and i>k'asant "’at isiaclioii which 
i!i*m‘rail) u(‘roinpaim*s tin* riralioii ol '>om(*l hinu, 
liowrxrr sIil'IhIn oiuii'iak and Iasi hnl noi tiu' Irasi, 
the piomolion ol home mdnsinr'^ 

L Sinha has a ( Irai idea ol r\aellv how he woiikl 
d(*velop hi-. ]>io:;iamim* in miensil y well as in exli'ii- 
siv(*m*ss. \hov(* all lie w'anis to tiain lea(‘h(‘i'. not 
onl\ for Stint nnki'taii and Snniki'laii, hnl fioin all 
parts ot India, l'’oi this and in order to do it wc'll, 
li(* w.ints e(|nipim*iil wntlli altoy(‘th( i altoiil fixe 
Ihou-'Miid iiipex's llaxini' Ihis he will he 'ihh* to 
ti.iiii at. least tw’entx leaelii'i'' e\«‘r\ ;^eai and iluse 
pi'ople will h(‘ iihk* lo (‘aiis Ills mclliod iai 'iiid xxide 
Alon^ with tins In* wants lo iiitiodno* iiianx liandi' 
erall.s amoii;* llie lioiiseholds ol the \siania and 
orii.im/e a ^uild (hrou«ih W'Jiieh (he artiCi will (iml 
inark(‘l. Ami lastly, he wants to start in fact has 
alreaily started ---the leaehini! ol '-iirh work Ic' Ixns 
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if ihf surrouinliiiii vill mo^ iJiioiiL'b Uio Sikshii-Salni 
of S/]mlv(‘laTi 


Gandhi’s Selflessness 

Ml V S Siiniv.is Sn'-ln lia^ Iho^c heiuitifiil 

lino" on MMlnilina (oiiolhr-^ '•oil iii Tfir 
litflnuf \n{inn ' 

In tlic In "I In* :il>^r)Iiilol\ Avitht>nl solf. 

:i ni:U! is "iillul unsc Hish if ho (h*v»)tos somo 
Ikmiis of Ill's huio to tlio wolfaio of thr ooimiHinity ; 
if In* L'lvos ,1 p.irt oi h^'^ to souk* ohjools of 

piililio ot iilililN 

]Mt. i !.Mi(lhi >\oiili| not I)(' conti'iii, with thnt soil, 
of ini'-i'Ili^hiM rioin lii'^ |)oiiit of viow no oiio 
I'l io:ilh iin''oHi‘..li unless ho !^l^^a^s puts his self, 

anil Mi o\(i\ niiitloi .md at o\(‘iv nioinont ot his hfo 
lives only foi olliei'., thinks only lor otluTs nnd 
oxeiK luins«‘ll onl\ for oilnus So yon lind )iow he 
lias snipped hinisell of ail Ins wealth. Ili‘ ow'iw 
nolhini: ii tins wuilil, e\( i-pi the pan ol voi” eoiu s' 
KliaiMar w nn h in* wears on hi.s hi».|\ Ih* liaf* not 
even a stoii* of tiioso llniiL's at homo Ml the 
jiiopeiU anioiiiilniL; lo si‘\eral laklis -which he 
aeipinoii. In- lias ^i\en atvav. Not. an aiin.-i now 
ill loiJiis to Iinii lie IS a n-LMilar Saiin\asi, iionm 
ahoiil onlv in the olo(hni|i (hat is on Inni Now. wt* 
know «»l some peot»lo who lie Sann^ asis, who tco ahoni 
without aiivtlinu^ to th(*nisi*lvos. Ihit their UnsidliMi- 
luss is nor ne.nlv so eomiilele as tin* Mahatma’'' 
Koi llioiiL'h they own noilnnir lhe\ still ask for laini* 
Oi powei oi inllin nee, oi at li'ast they ‘-it dowui and 
think ot then own salvation. 'ITow shall I learli 
(iod, ln>w shall lie a<lniit me into Ins innornioM 
t'oinl ?' Tins IS what most ol Ihe^'e Samivasis do 
In that WM\ they .ire "etiish, thoni.'h tfnj own 
al)H)liitel\ no piojieilv. "Sir ( Jandhi is distiimiiisJiod 
Iroin them in thi' leiiaid that ho diu's not eare toi 
himsi'll Init Hives all hi" tnno ioi tin* savintr oi the 
son!" oi otliei pen])l<‘. 'riiat i" to say neh luijipiness 
SI" he still wants, "luh jov, sneh, sati taetion si" lie 
still ined-s 111 hi**. In wants onls thimieh jiromotiUHT 
tile |o\ Sind the h.ip]>nioss oi others ai>ont him. It 
tInoiiLli (hat (‘Milinii ha]ipine"S eoiin-n to him, h-t. it 
eonio riM*> linn i" tin ii-al "i»jel. of happino"-.- if 
yon SOI k to Hi't il diinlK, it will rlnde all voiir 

:it(»*m]»t-^ , hut It voii "eek to _ol it indii<-<tl_v throiieh 
devotnie voin"ell to L'MlniL' lM|)pine"S tor othoi", 
Hull \on aUo l)u- Ills h!ipf>v lli.i' is tin jn ak as 
i( woo* ol . I (ilin.d plnlo-Mphv , an ! ]Mr < oindhi 

lias n-M' iii‘'l dial ]Hak N'on eo lo Imn .it any tune 

yon Ilk'- von (ateh him nnaw in* voii sniprise him 
iit ih" wi-ak’ost niomenl o| hi" life, still In- would onI\ 
Im* ti. -dniL' ‘»t how advain-e the wi'llao* of thosi* 

iir<i' nj him riiat is the Inn do •lime oi nnsellish- 
in '«s 


Broadcastink? for German Schools 

'riio iiii|»''rt irn '■ ol In ojid* :i"i.liio tor selniol" 
Ini" In on iee(‘oii/*i! I)\ tl" t o nnan ( roV'*rnnn*Jii 
-o nnii h "<» tlml it l.a" ledneid hy Ivvo-tliir ts tin 
win'lo"*' f'-i " lor tlioin 'I'iio tollowiioj oxt’uet." from 
Thr FjiL'i niniHol -liow tin* niui nitudo. of 

the n'oik ot t.o;i.'liinH ihioie-li luondca-'lfntj:. 
India will do w(dl to emid.itv the (h'liiiuti ex- 
;nn]*le in orrl* i to * ro.is and d.mo^liteis 

oduettled w'itl in m .i "hurt time . 


Some coneejitioiH of the ina^nilnde of the 
Sehiilfimk's julluenee iw i;ann‘d, when it i.s realized 
that, at tile moment, every third sr-hool in (i<*rniany 
hart a w'irelesH a])i)iitaturt and that some L^.')ll(),(K)() 
.sehool-ehddreii listen in. The ortiani/ation of (he 
(lerman Sehiilfiink is based upon the reH:ioi)ftl 
divisions of the cmnitry. d’he individual stations 
eoneeiitrate m tin* tir.sl instanei* upon sin-h programme 
as will be likely t.o interest the ohiMren of their 
neiL'hhonrhood. This is partly due lo a reaction 
airainst tin* >z lowing teiidi'iiey lo eenlrali/r*, wliieh, in 
tJeimany, is Ihroatr'iiiiiH to swallow up fashion, 
H[»oil — evervilmm, in fuel , partly it is due to the fact 
that the Sohnitiink in a hirei* nioasiirr* foonsses its 
attention on (In* (-oiinti v elnldren and the eonntry 
sehnols, in whom il tries to foster jiride in th<-n native 
soil and m the race to wliu-h they hi-loim lienee 
the in:nii eiou]) oi hoardeasls foi the seliools are 
designed for tlie lued" oi speei.-il distnelH. Tliey takr* 
plaee .it vaiMiit* times in the moinmir. The seeond 
t»ionp aie "iieh as have a value loi llmir nwn disliiet 
ami Itir otlieis.i" W’ell, heeann* (he> aeei'nhiale what 
IS Ivpieal in theii own. These hio.ule.isfs take pim-e 
from 10 WMo |0- 1') in the morninn utid can he 
iel:i>ed to any othi-i hroadenstiiiH stalions w hieh 
happen to wish toi tlii-m. \ thud Ivpe .ne (hose 
liioad<*.isls in which all the S(-hnlliink parlieip:ite. 
'J'hev .ne l)io-ide.i"l. by one station but aie lelaveil 
to all the olliei" and form ]).Lit ol a eommon 
proHMiiirne to w iiK'h thi* vaiioiis t'cmli-is eoriti ibiiti* 
Oik* snbieel loi this tvpe of I)ioad<M‘jf w.is ‘I’Imm" 
of Woik” In It" ensiniii' talk", the life oi woikei" 
in dilleieiit l.-u lone-, (iu* life ol llie honu* workei, ot 
the miner, etc. WM" JiilU ilesenbed 'I’hesc |)i oHiainmes 
take i»l.iee eveiv toiliiiHhf oil 'lhni"(lav" fiom 

()l>\iiinsly woik ol so <'i)-op(‘iative a natnie must 
be w<‘ll'Oi Ham/(-d I-aciv radio station has its 
Sehnlfiink dep-ulnu-nl and a (Ciitial laiieaii in Meriui 
links all of th<*m toijethei .\s the Selniliiink doi"' 
not eoneern itself with disjoinled aionps of listenei" 
but ioiMi" pait of the slim Inn- ol die (reimaii 
edneatiDiial system, it. is ini]>()itanl dial Hie individual 
Sehnlliink dejiailim-nls and die central hniean shiaild 
remain in elose touch witli the ediieal lonal woild. 
fills is ihaie with the assistance of speiiallv seleeteil 
leaelieis who act as advisois to the v.iiions dep.iil- 
nu-nls 

llalf-veaily foiceasts of all the Sehnitiink fuo 
.’raniinis aie publisherl in ordei to liel|» the individual 
li'aehei to pir-paie ]ums(‘lt and hi." ehildien loi tlu-ni. 
\ special pajM'i Pft St hulftniL, which appeals 
twice a month, fiuhlishes the complete* piouraiiinie a 
foitiPHht. in advance and lontains, in addition, a 
sMio])sis of till* c*onteut^ of each iiroadeast toHi’tbei 
with anv nc-ei-ssarv eommeii's, recommendations for 
Jiiilher leailinH, lilnstiations, etc. It also indu-ati"^ 
loi wh'il ane of c hild each bruadeast i" best suited 


The Disabilities of the Transvaal Indian 

In .spite cit the* ( liiiidlii-Smiits As'iwincui. 
:nid the ( h])<* Town A"n*cum*nl., Jndiinis .ynlh 
Iron) Yc-rv inuny dl.^iibilities in tin* Triinsvii.! 
South Afnciu c'veii jpiw. Mr. Mtmilal (‘fiiiKlI- 
son oi Miibatnm Oiindhi, snys in an iirticde > 
Thr htfitntt Ih rinr : 

The Transvaal ArtiaticH Jjiiud IVnure Act h 
been broiij^ht a|;ainst the Asiatiea in all its bittenie 
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Instead of bo atnendiog: the existing laws as to 
cnmove the restrictions imposed upon the Indian 
eomm unity in accordance with the 1914 Settlement 
the present legislation tightens up the existing laws 
and establishes the principles once and for all of 
compulsory segregation. Under the Act, in future 
Indians in the Transvaal can reside and trade only 
in areas specially set apart for them. Outside these 
areas they may not go. Their position will bo no 
better than that of the aboriginal natives. There 
are provisions in the Act safeguarding the properties 
acquired by Indians up to May 1930. Bui it these 
properties are outside the segregated areas, Indians 
may neither reside in nor occupy them. In short, 
the operation of this law will automatically remove 
the bulk of the Indian population from the Transvaal 
within a decade and those who remain will have 
to remain as helots. 

The Transvi^ Provincial Council deemed it 
necessary to revise the licensing laws of that Province 
and it has passed an Ordinance known as the 
Transvaal Licences (Control) Ordinance of 1931. 
This Ordinance gives unfettered Irights to the munici- 
piditics and local boards to refuse a trade licence 
without assigning any reasons and give no right of 
wpeul from the decision of the licensing authorities, 
lius OiTlifiance has received the assent of the 
Govcrnor-GencraJ-in-Council. This is also a measure 
CO Btitiitirig a flagrant breach of the Cape Town 
Agreement. 

There is yet another right that the Transvaal 
Indians have been deprived of and which constitu- 
tes a serious breach of the 1914 Rcttlemcnts. It is 
the right they had acquired under the Transvaal 
Begistration Act of entering the Transvaal by virtue 
of their registration certiiicates at any time. The 
remstcred Indians were given an unchallengeable 
right to reside in the Transvaal. This was a right 
that was secured to them after untold sufierings 
during the Passive Resistance campaign. Under 
the immigration Act of 1931, however, after an 
absence of a day over three years of any Indian 
from the l^ansvaal^ his registration certifleate 
becomes null and void and the holder can no more 
enter that Province. 

This is the sad talc of woo of the Transvaal 
Indians. Neither the successive delegations nor the 
Agents of the Government of India have been able 
to help Indians out of their diflicultics. This is 
what in effect th^ have said : “We are powerless 
We have no machine guns nor have we aii army.*' 


Take Care of the Eyes 

The Oriental Watchnmn and Herald of TJeaUh 
publishes useful articles pertaining to various 
problems of our physique. A large percentage 
of Indian students and educated men suffer from 
oy e-troubles. The following lines from the paper 
will prove useful : 


The most common causes of eye-weakness are 
tl) overstrain in doing dose work, such as reading 
smdl prmt, sewing^ etc., (2) impure air in badh 
venwatM rooms, ctnemaa, and smoky atmosphere , 
insufficient outdoor exmreise ; (4) overstraui dm 
bright lights, sun, etc, (6) an un- 

.1* composed^ of many minule blood 
vessels, aud UieBe 2ne capOIarieB rdy upon a propei 


n 


supply of pure blood. A diet consistiug of excesses 
of flesh-foods, starchy and sugary foods, tea, tobacco, 
and alcohol, results in a cloggkl condition of the 
bloodstream. The small blood vessels in the eye then 
become choked with minute atoms of waste matter 
which, instead of being carried away, accumulate 
and impair the vision. It is theroforc obvious that 
the state of our general health determines the 
efficiency of our eyes. In regard to diet, it is advisable 
to avoid, or to cut down, all acid-forming and 
stimulating foods such as those mentioned above, 
and in addition partake very sparingly of salt which 
causes cataract of the eye.'^ 

It is very harmful to continue work once you 
feel that your eyes arc tired. If circumstances 
permit, you should ndax and rest the eyes by prac- 
tising one of the exercises that will be described later 
in this article. When reading or i^riting see that the 
light falls over your shoulder on to your work, that 
is, do not sit facing the light. Reading in a train, 
tram, or bus is extremely lujuriouB owing to the 
strain caused by vibration. Continued cxjiOBiire to 
heat (as from a fire) may scorch, and even severely 
harm, the eyes. 

A stooping attitude is considered harmful because 
the eyes are then surcharged with blood by force of 
gravitation, and this induces, or at least aggravates, 
inflammation and congestion. When reading or 
writing keep the eyes as far from the work as 
possible. 

A very useful treatment for strengthening the 
eyes is to stroke them very gently with the fingertiiMs 
over the closed eyelids. This eye-massage should 
always be commenced from the outer comer of the 
eye and continued over to the inner corner, never in 
the reverse direction. 

Another good strengthening treatment is the eye 
bath. Take a deep breath and immerse your face in 
a basin of cold water. Open and close the eyes two 
or three times while under the water. Rise to an 


erect position again, take another breath and repeat. 

Relaxation of the eyes is extremely important, and 
is best done Oy practising one or both of the follow- 
ing exercises. (Several times during the day place 
the palms of yoiii hands lightly over the closed eyes 
BO that the Angers cross each other in an upward 
slanting direction on the forehead. Exert no pressure. 
Now try to see an intense black. Keep like thu 
al)Out ten seconds and then quickly remove the hands. 
You will notice that there is a flash of greatly 
improved vision immediately the eyes are oiiened. 

Passing on to the question of muscular exercise, 
we must say that very little good results from home 
treatment unless special apparatus is employed. One 
exercise which may prove helpful, especially when 
the person is under sixteen years ot age, is as follows. 
Close one eye. With the open eye look at the centre 
of a wall 01 a room. Now roll tne eyeball round the 
extremities of the rooim describing as nearly as 
possible a perfect circle. This exercises the six ocular 
muscles which control the movement of each eyeball. 
Rej^t with the other eye. 

Ilemember that headaches ore frequently due to 
^e trouble, in which case pain is felt usuafly imme- 
diately below or level with the eyebrow, immediately 
bdiind and level with the eye either sid^ or at the 
back of the head levd with the ear*. Frun is not 
necessarily ptesent, however, and its abeen^^e does not 
indicate organic or. functional soundness of the' eye. 
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/ Early Trade Union Kovement in England 

Mr. Ahmad Muklitiar traces the curly 
history of the trade union movement in England in 
All India Trade Matjaune. We quote these 
passages from the paper : 

The combinations of workmen attracted the 
attention of the Crovernment as early as 1303 whem 
the servant workmen m cordwainery were forbidden 
“to hold any mex^ting or make provisions which may 
be to the prejudice of the trade and the detriment 
of the common people.” In 13G0 the combinalion 
of masons and carpenters was forbidden by a statute. 
A number of other statuCos tollowcd and in 1562 
came the Artificers, Labourers and Apprentices x\.ct 
commonly known as the “Statute of Apprentices”. 
Henceforth the wages of each locality were to l>e 
fixed by the Justice of Peace under the supervision 
of the. central authonty so as to “yield unto the 
hired person, both in the time of scarcity and in the 
time of pletity, a convenient proportion of w'ages.” 
The act aimed at an ^equitable’ level of wages and 
it succeeded in its intentions for some time No 
further unions came into being or at least there is 
no record to that effect. 

The Statute of Apprentices was thrown out of 
order in 1G42-GO as a result of the Civil War and 
the Interregnum. The combination of silk- weavers 
was disallowed by Parlimcnt in 1602 and another 
such instance followed five years later. The growth 
of capataJistic enterprises under factory couuitions 
brought about a aistinct cleavage between the 
employers and the employees. The combinations 
among the latter class continued and from the 
beginning of the eigbte.enth century, we see an 
evident anxiety on the part of the employers to 
suppress tliem. As the fixing of wages under the 
Htatiito of Apprentices fell through, the unions came 
into existence to secure its enforcement or to improve 
their position by other means. And in some other 
cases they did succeed. The increase of unions so 
greatly frightened the Parliament that in 1799 an 
Act was passed prohibiting the combination for trade 
purposes of both employers and employees. The 
workers were greatly harassed though there is no 
record to show that tne employers were ever punished 
for combination. The anti-revolutionary panic of 
this period did not stop at this stage. The Statute 
of Apprentices was reyicalcd in 1813 and the Ilnlaw- 
ful Societies ^<^*1 of 1799 and the Seditious Meetings 
Act of 1817 were enacted aiming primarily at the 
working classes. 

The Combination Acts led to a severe persecution 
of workers in their unions. In the words of Lord 
Jafferti> “a single master was at liberty at any time 
to tnru off the whole of his workmen at once — IIX) 
or 1000 in number— if they would not accept the 
wages he chose to offer. Put it was made an offence 
for the whole of the workmen to leave that master 
at once if he refused to give the wages they cliose 
to require.” Ihe Nafxileonic Wars came to end in 
1815 and ihe cessation of hostilities was followed by 
industrial crisis, uncm]>loyment strikes, disturbances 
and Luddite troubles. The liadicals joined hands 
to win the workers for factory reform but the latter 
were mercilessly persecuted. A spirit of liberalism 
at last manifested itself. JPrancis and l^lace strove 
hard and their efforts were crowned with success in 
when the Parliament repealed the Combination 
Acts and legalised the trade societies. This led to 
unprecedented events. Unions sprang bto existence 


and the workers looked to strikes as the most 
effective weapon in their hands. Strikes consequently 
took place here, there and everywhere^ and the 
Parliament under pressure from big employers 
adopted another Bill on the subject. Under the Act 
of 1825 combined workmen could be prosecuted for 
criminal conspiracy under common law. Moreover 
intimidation, molestation and obstructions were made 
punishabla Tnere were several prosecutions after 1825 
tor virtually the same offences as while the COmbina' 
tion Acts were in force. Nevertheless, the victory, 
even under the Act of 1825, was sufficiently great. 
Trade unions wore henceforth legal and could enjoy 
a continuous existence. 


Utilization of Waste Vegetation 

‘Nothing is waste* is the motto of the present 
day. Many useful things are made out of 
things which the uninitiated deem useless. 
V. Subrahmanyan, i>. sc., f. i. d., writes in Tfi^ 
iSc‘Jwl/ir : 

'There arc several wild tubers from which starch 
or sujmrs can be manufactured. Thus the Knrharaf 
with wmich the author is acquainted, contains about 
(K) per cent, starch and presents no difficulty in 
the working. 

Sugars can be obtained either directly or indirectly 
from several plant materials. In the case of mahua 
fruit or the cashew apples they can l>e extracted 
as such, while in tho^c of the water hyacinth or 
wood nbre they will first have to be treated with 
acid. Most of the materiais are suitable for the 
manufacture of glucose syrup which is so valuable 
ill severel industries. Thus, the author found that 
juice from the cashew iruit contains about 12 per 
cent, sugar which can be readily concentrate^ to a 
GO per cent, syrup after treatment whith lime 
or alkali. 

Most of the sugar-yielding products are eminently 
suited for the manufacture of industrial alcohol. Thus 
Fowler and Hinanath Talwar found that the mahua 
husks which are now being wasted are eminently 
BuitcHl for that purpose. Ben and his co-workers 
noted that water hyacinth and saw dust from certain 
woods e. g., Kxcocrarh. (tqalheha yield^ lar^ quanti- 
ties of fermentable sugars on hydrolysis with acid. 

The more refractory types of cellulosic wastes can 
be converted into fuel gases by digestion with sewage. 
Considerable amount of useful work has already 
been e^ried out by Benerjec in Bandore and Ben in 
Calcutta, but further research is needed to standardize 
the process. 

Bcvcral fruits are rich in pectins and the fibres 
in cellulose : except in a few solitary instances 
sufficient application has not yet b^n found 
for them. 

Considerable amount of work has been carried 
out by Budborough, Bimoosen, Sanjiva Rao and 
their co-workers on the essential oils from various 
types^ of grasses, shrubs and trees. Borne of them 
are highly valuable in perfume industry : others os 
shown by the author and De, possess far greater 
deodorising and germicidal prop^ies than ^enol, 
and being also proportionately much cheaper, can 
easily take the place of coal tar disinfectants now 
BO commonly used. 

There are several jungle plants which contains 
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highly potent insecticides and fungicides. The work 
of Tattersfield and his associates in England, the late 
Dr. Kunhi Kannan, B. T. Narayanan and their co> 
workers in Bangalore have gone a long way to 
establish that extracts from several tubers (e. g. 
Derris elliptiva), flovrers and leaves (e. g., Pomqomia 
glabra) destroy some of the most pernicious agricul- 
tural jiests without in any way poisoning the plants 
themselves as the mineral insecticiom are often 
known to do. 

We are to-day importing enormous quantities of 
wattle bark and bark extrac'ts. though we have almost 
inexhaustible stock of tannin-bearing plants in the 
country. The mam difiioulty in the way of tanners 
using Araram bark is the prohibitive cost of collec- 
tion and transport, but it should be possible to 
improve the condition by intensifying the culture 
of the ])lant and preparing concentrates. In both 
the above some useful beginnings have alrea.iy been 
made at Bangalore. 

Many of the wild plants arc rich in various 
enzymes, which now find extensive application in 
medicine and industry. Particular mention may be 
made of the lantana leaves which contain active 
forms of all the more importent enzymes and the 
hongay seed which contains the moat active urease 
among the ])lants so far examined. 


The Indian problems at the R. T. C. 

In The People ot Lahore Dr, Sunderland has 
oflered valuable oomnients on the solution of the 
problems which confronh^d the third R. T. i\, 
vti., the Army and Defence, the Viceroy’s powers, 
the Finance, etc. He says on the solution of the 
former two : 

Great Britain particularly insists on reserving 
military control of India. I’crhaps it is not surprising 
that she should, for with the army under her 
command, of course everything else will lie in her 
power. Her argument for retaining control of the 
army for a long period is that it is necessary for 
India’s protection. This Gandhi denies, as does 
practically all India. Let us see the ground for 
their denial. 

For some time past, Britain has been accustomed 
to keep ill India a British force of about <10,(100 men. 
Of course, a self-ruling India would dismiss these, 
but she w'ould have ani))lc military strength without 
them. There is a regular well-trained Indian army of 
from 170/XX) to 180, CXK) men, commanded by British 
officers. Of course, this army India would retain. 
In addition to these there are the small armies of the 
Princes, numbering all together from 25,0r)0 to 110, 0(X). 
Then, as very important, there is a great body of 
highly trained and experienced soldiers who servixl 
in the World War, ana at the close of the war were 
brought back to India, disarmed and sent to their 
homes. Their British officers declared these men as 
brave and and as efficient as any of the soldiers of 
Europe. How many of these are now living and 
fit for military service is uncertain, but probably not 
much if any Jess than half a million. But even if we 
say a third of a million, this would give India, in 
all, today, at least half a milllion men, as thoroughly 
trained and as efficient as any soldiers in the world. 
The only weakness would bie in high officers, fit to 
command, for the British Government has refused to 
allow Indians to be trained for these positions. But 


this weakness is only apparent, not real, for ^e 
Indian Government would, oi course, invito the British 
officers to remain in command until Indians could be 
trained to fill their places, which good authorities say 
could be effected in at most-- two years. It has been 
declared in certain quarters, that this plan of officer- 
ing the Indian army would be blocked by the fact 
that British officers would refuse to serve under an 
Indian (Tovernment. The answer is, British ofticers 
are by no means indispensable ; there are others, from 
other nations, equally able, who could easily be 
obtained, say from Germany, I'rance, almost any of 
the European states, or from America. 

Gandhi and his great following believe that a free 
India, with its pca(‘cful and frienclly attitude toward 
all the world, and belonging as India does to the 
l.ieagiic of Nations, would he in no danger whatever 
from any nation. Ihit if danger arises, they believe 
that, in the strong military resources nanied above, 
and ill the millions of able-bodied men who could be 
calh^l to arms at once in case of need, India has 
ample military protection. 

In thi* proposed New C ’onstitutioii for India. 
autO(‘ratie and absolute power over everything is 
njserved for the Vi(*.croy. In other worils, while the 
Viceroy (or Governor-Geiioral) is to be responsible 
in a "measure to the Indian National (Fodcral) 
IjOgislatiirc, and therefore indirectly to the people or 
India, he in in be (jipcit arhitrarq power quite as great 
as am/ pant Vie^rog has erer possessed. He is to 
have jx>wer to dismiss Ministcrics at his will, which 
means that, in what he may claim to be a time of 
“Emergency” he can control legislation, or even 
dismiss the Legislature, and rule the country by 
arbitrary edicts, or virtual ma’*tial law, exactly as 
D)rd Chelmsford did in 11)11), when he terrorized the 
w^holo country by the infamous liowdatt Acts and 
Punjab atrocities *; just as Ijord Irwin in by 

his shocking edicts which caiwed the imprisonment 
of more than GO.tXX) (high Indian authorities say more 
than irx),(XX)) of InciiaV worthiest citizens and just 
as Ixird Willingiloii hastened to do at the dose of 
the Second Ijondon Round-table (Conference and is 
doing today by his Bengal and other Ordinances. 

Nor is this dl. Even th(« National legislature is 
to be so constituted as not only to he always under 
the Viceroy’s control, but as actually to uphold and 
strengthen his autocracy. This is to be brought 
about by the following plan, namely, by making the 
number of members of the National Legislative body 
very small (only IK XI for a ))opulatioii of nearly 
ll^),(XX),CX^)) and then, of this very small number, 
giving an uniustly large proportion to the Indian 
States (not elected by the people but ap))ointcd by 
the Princes and sure to be (conservative) and an 
unjustly large proportion to certain “Minorities,” 
(that can be controlled by the Govern nient), and 
filling a considerable number of seats with dinnst 
nominesB or appointees of the (Jovernraent,— the 
numbers of all tnese taken together being sufficient 
always to form a majority of Conservatives, of die- 
hards, of Government supporters. Thus “Ossa is to 
he piled on Pclion.” It is not enough that the 
Viceroy is to be made an autocrat, with absolute 
power in his hands over the legislative part of the 
frovemment, over the army, over finance, over cve^- 
thing, but his power is fortified by the hief legislative 
body being so fashioned (the “dice so loaded”) as to 
insure that he shall also have the support of the 
legislature in all his autocratic power, thus giving to 
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^Id the imprcsBiori that ho is not an autocrat 
jf but that ho rules by the will of the people, 
inere is more still. The autocracy is not to stop 
with the Viceroys. It is to extend in larp^c measure 
to the Governors of Provinces. Since these Governors 
^ well as the Viceroys) are to be apjiointed by 
Great Britain without India having anjr voice or 
power in the matter there appears to be no way in 
which India will be able to prevent ^reat J’rovinces 
from beiiif; governed by tyrants like Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, or to prevent British Generals like General 
Dyer, from committing in any of the l*rovinccH (under 
the autocratic authority of Provincial (Tovernors or 
Viceroys, one or both) atrocities as bod as those in 
the Punjab, including massacres as terrible as that 
in Amritsar. Will this mean self-rule for India? 


Oandhi at the B. T. C. 

Dr. J. T Sunderliind’rt roudin^ of tlu* situation 
in Tinliii is very intiTestiiif^ to the Indian jniblic. 
ITe describes (bindhi in the Hound Table 
Conference in the same paper as follows : 

He dared to stand up before the hij^hest oflieials 
of the British Kmpirc, in their own capital city, and 
in a quiet, low voice, but with a firmness like 
Gibraltar, declared in effect India possesses rights 
of her own, confcrreil on her by God Almighty and 
not by any other nation, rights which no nation may 
take from her without committing a monstrous crime 
against (vod as well as against humanity. Jndia 
does not belong to Great Britain or to anv nation on 
earth. She belongs to the Indian people, and to 
them alone. No foreign nation has a right to rule 
her, much less frame a constitution for her. Were I, 
a son of India, to give niy assent for yon, a foreign 
power, to frame a constitution and force it on her, 
all India and all the world would be justified in 
pointing at me the finger of scorn, and hissing in my 
face words, ‘You are a traitor to your “ountry, you 
are India's Bimedict ArnoUI.' 

firandhi did not oppose in London, and has never 
opposed anywhere, any plan of (Jreat Britain which 
he believed aimed to give India Doiniiiion Status or 
real self-government in an 3^ form. With all his soul 
he wants Britain to give India self-government. For 
this he has l»een w^orking with all nis strength for 
man3' years. For this lie w'orked in every possible 
way ihrougiiout the entire Kound-table Conference. 


Courteously but unflinchingly, and over and over 
again, he said to the British officials at the Conference 
and to British officials outside the Conference, T 
oppose you because, and only because, in my care- 
fully formed judgment you arc working to create and 
im[>osc on the Indian people a constitution which 
they do not w'ant, which they will accept only as it 
is forced on them, which will give tm*m not real 
self-rule at all, not real freedom at all, not rea) 
Dominion Status at all, but a form of government 
which, while allowing them a few new privileges and 
liberties 111 relatively unimportant matters, keeps 
absolutely all power in British hands, and makes the 
*stecl frame’ of India’s bondage actually firmer 
than ever. 

It was no wonder that the British dic-bards and 
all who were determined to keep India under British 
ixiw'er, did not like (taiidhi, denied tliat he w'os a 
constructive statesman and declared him an obstruc- 
tionist. To them he uvis an obstructionist. His quiet 
but eloquent pleas for justice and freedom for the 
Indian peojile weic a constant moral rebuke to the 
Conference for what it was doing, and a mighty 
moral call to its leaders to do something better, 
Rome'thing jiist to India and honouiable to Great 
Britain. 

Though Giiiulhiji incurred difl})leii.suro of thc> 
higli officials, the people all ov(‘r the CUiristJuidoiu 
liked him and loved him : 

But while Oandhi w'as disliked, even liittcrly 
disliked, liy all jicrBons at the Konnd-tahle (.Conference 
and m England who believed in giving India the 
^strong hand’ instead of justice, he was warmly and 
de(»ply likfMl by all Englishmen who believe in free- 
dom and jiiHti(‘c to all men and all nations. Even 
many of the Ijancashire people who were sulTering 
worst from his boy<‘ott of British cotton goods, liked 
him, when, with sincere sympathy for their snfrerings, 
he told them of India’s far, far greater sulferings. 
The English j>oor liked him as a brother. How 
could they lielj» it, when they knew that he was 
giving his very life for the jioor in Jndia, and when 
they saw him in England choosing to live among 
the poorest, rather than be entertained by the rich^ 
wh(‘ii so many of the richest and most powerful 
would have counted it an honour to entertain him. 
The children liked him, yes loved him, flocked about 
him, and followed 111 the streets, eager to catch a 
gentle word from bis lips or a smile from his kindly 
eyes, for they saw in him one who seemed to them- 
hke Jesus. 
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Sir John Simon as Foreign Secretary 

Wht*n the Simon R(*i)ort ciiino out, Indiun 
opinion did not fail to recognize in it an 
element of Hpcciousneps and soi)histry, more 
concerned with th<j natisfac^torv prescMitmt^nt of a 
case than the realities of the siliuition. This was 
naturally attributed here to legal mind of the 
arlvoeah' who presidtMl over the Statutory 
Oonimis!-ion. This point of view was certainly 
not shared in rSreat Jiritain. There the report 
w'as gr(*eted as a very businesslike piece of 
work. But now it seems, aft(*r some (‘xperience 
of Hir John Simon in a ministerial post, the 
publicists of England an' changing their opinion. 
The Limifj Agr sums up the comments ol the 
British Press on Sir John Simon in the 
Foreign Olfice : 

No British Minister since Lloyd (leorge has been 
subjected to such universal condemnation in all 
sections of the press as Sir John Hirnon, the nrei-ent 
foreign secretary. The WrH-nn/ lirnvfr, an inaepend- 
ent Conservative organ, has been hammtTing at him 
ever since he assumed olhee, and now the more 
orthodox Spertaior has attacked the statement issued 
by the Foreign Office disapproving the German 
demand for armament equality : 

This IS sophistry, not statesmanship. It is the 
application of the methods of the schoolmen to the 
most urgent and realistic problem of the day. 
Whether it represents the mind of the Cabinet there 
is no means or knowing. It w^as issued on September 
19, and there has been no cabinet meeting since 
August 29. That it docs not rcpri'scnt the mind of 
the pcojJe of this country we are convinced. On 
the details of any coming disarmament ngreemeut 
there may reasonably be the wiliest divergence of 
view. But Oil oik; fundamental principle the mind 
of the vast majority of the British people is made 
up, Germany cannot he held down by force ; she 
cannot be treated thirteen years after the War as a 
conquered nation ; she cannot be ti(‘d hand and foot 
in the matter of armaments wliilc otlier conntricH 
are left free. On that point (Vmaervative paix^rs 
like the the Ohsert^r, and the Dai ft/ Telegraph 

are as clear and decisive as Liberal papers like the 
News^Chroniele or the Manchester Quardian, or a 
Labour paper like the l^ily Herald. Hir John Simon 
could have said in three sentences what the country, 
if it had been oonsulUKl^ would have r^uired him 
to say — that Great Britain admits in principle, without 
cavil or reserve, the justice of the German claim to 
equality status ; tliat equality must be achieved not 
bv the rc*armament of (icrmany, but by the reduction 
of the armaments of other countries ; that to demand 
actual equality at a single stroke would be unreasona- 
ble, but that as earnest of this country’s intentions we 
would accept Ihe Hoover plan Bubstantially as it 


stands and withdraw any British counter propositions 
iijcoiisiHlent with it. No\ihere docs the Foreign 
Otlice statement admit the justice of Germany’s 
chum, except [>ossihly by some oblique iniplicationr 
from its tortuous jdirascs. 

The Xetr Statesman and Xatinn devotes a leading 
editorial of uinisual length to eritieizing ‘Simon, the 
Lawyer,’ on his Far Eastern and disarmament policies 
and arrives at this eoiieliision ■- 

When we look hack on these ten months, tho 
conclusion that fc>ir John Simon has been a national 
and international disaster is inescapable. Without 
experience of foreign aflaiis, he seems not even to 
havt‘ attempted to understand the ivalilies of the 
post-war world. He has brought purely legal talents 
to bear on a situation that demanded the highest 
gifts ol statesmanship. Berhaps that is not his fault. 
A man cannot act Ix^yond his capacities. Jhit we 
can insist that Great Britain should adopt a leas 
miserable i)olu’y at Geneva. Is it really wise to 
side with .Japan when the cost is breaking up the 
League, ending the hojie of disarmament, quarreJling 
with the Ihiitcd Htates. and setting on foot the 
prejMiratioiis foi the next war ? 


Lenin the Good Fellow 

The same paper translates from UKurryiip. 
Nourcllr a review of C-urzio Malaparte’s now hook 
“Le Bonhomnie lionine.'* Gurzio Malaparte, it 
would b<' riuiiemberLMl, is the brilliant author of 
“Technique of the Coup d’ Etat” a suininarv 
of whose eoiicl isions ^vas puhlislaxl in a previous 
number of The Modern Renew. 

Jieriin, the Good Fellow, is a life of Ixiiiin written 
from a special poiut ot view, and it undoubtedly 
conflicts with the conventional picture wo have formed 
of this great rcvoluliomst. Malaparte endeavours to 
reveal in Jicnin a petty bourgeois who was inlinitely 
more dangerous to his bourgeois colleagues than the 
exotic monster with which ' peojJe tried to frighten 
them. Many chapters are written with brilliant 
talent, and the author’s powers of evocation and his. 
dramatic art are not his only (jualitics. Life circiilaies 
everywhere. Why do we remember the descriptions 
of Lenin in Loncion and Paris ^ Not merely because 
they analyse the hero but because they reveal the 
London and Paris of that time with charm and 
power. The author knows how to visualize things 
and how to make others see them. We have only 
to remember the impressive pictures he drew of the 
llusBO- Polish war and the Russian revolution in his 
remarkable Technique of the Coup d" Elat. 

What about the thesis of this book ? We might 
as well admit that it often seems forced and artificial. 
Nevertheless, it is not the author’s least merit that 
he provokes lively reactions against his talent, which 
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to cany the reader away and force him to 
come to biassed conclusions despite himself. Why does 
Malaparte compare Lenin with the average Frenchman ? 
Is it because Lenin led a petty- bourgeois life in 
London and J^aris, because he liked to go bicycle 
riding, to pick flowers in the woods, and to busy 
himsSf with household tasks ? Because he was never 
a man of action and regulated his life like an earnest 
bureaucrat of the revolution V Because he never 
stole, as Htalin did, and never directed factories 
while flnancing riots, as Krassin did ? Bcc.ause he 
was a simple fellow, as one of his l*aris companions 
saw, who. nevertheless, simplified him to excess, 
seeing him only from the outside ? Was Lenin a 
good fellow and a petty bourgeois at heait bt 'cause 
all his life he remained fanatical, theoretic, bookish, 
<'aleulating, scientific, and would, according to 
Gambarov, have made an I'xccllcnt professor ? 

Of course, there i\crft all these elements in liC'iiin, 
but the bias of Malaparte and his limitcfl canvas 
force US to imagine all the rest for ourselves. It is 
like imagining what Bona])arte would have been 
without his battles and wliat Julius (Vsar was before 
ambition seized him. We are reminded of a criticism 
•directed at Andre Maurois when he iirotc his 
admirable life of Hhelley entitled ArivL The b(^k 
possessed the finest qualities ; it u as essentially ixiotic ; 
but it described the man's life without giving us any 
reason to suspwl. that he had written some of the 
most beautiful poems in the English language. In 
this case, 1 know that the author may reply, ‘That 
was not my object,’ but, in spite of ever>'thiiig, one 
cannot ignore certain essentials, which, in Shelley's 
case, had nothing to do with his Amorous iidvenlurcs, 
and in Lenin’s had nothing to do with his bourgeois 
life. A man's history is not only made up of his 
life, but of everything' that his life includes in its 
design, of every tiling that he wrote and of everything 
that others saw in him. 

Moreover, wasn’t Lenin a man of action when 
he resisted the temponying tendencies oi his compan- 
ions all alone in Lomioii Didn't he boldly take 
sole rcs])onsibility for the decision to sign the IVace 
of Brest- Lit vsk and for the decision to make the 
strategic retreat known as the ‘N^ep’ ? Did not 
Bukharin in his funeral oration before the Comniiinist 
Academy lecall the audacity of the solutions that 
Loniii imposed on his comjianions at di'cisive 
moments? Wasn't it this same fanatical theorist, 
this ))oiirgf'oi«, this wild doeirinain' who wrote in 
the Prnhlf'f}ii> of Pofver of the SnrteU that ‘we must 
change methods when eirnimslances change,’ and 
who several times jotted down in his notebooks these 
words of DJausewitz : ‘Truth does not reside in 
sy«fciiis’ ? Wasn't he the man who changed his 
tactics every time the Duma changed its personnel 
and direction, and, finally , wasn’t he the typical 
military leader of picsont-day conflicts who lived far 
from his troops, made them manu'uvn?, foresaw, 
calculated, and gave them their direction ? Didn’t 
he create his army and the party that followed him 
all his life ? What force his personality and ideas 
must have had to touch tlic implicated Btalin while 
still a young man in his nativ^n Georgia. If he 
possessed' a bourgeois character how' explain the 
^traoidinar^' mamietism that made him into a 
revered, undisputed leader ? Indeed, he might well 
have bPn called ^General Lenin.’ 

Nevertheless, let us lie grateful to Malaparte for 
Itaving written a tiook of such quality after his first 
teokr on the coup d* etat He Btinuuates the mind. 


He raises many questions that will lead to discussion. 
He opens a debate that becomes a disiiute between 
action and theory. We find ourselves asking whether, 
in a life like Lpiii’s, thought is not a slow audacity 
no less effective th^ rapid, temporary gestures, 
whether theory is not always backed by action. We 
ask ourselves whether we can make the usual distinc- 
tions. The key to a life like his is summed up in 
this curious statement of Joseph de Maistre : ‘If you 
imfuisoii a Kussiaii desire under a fortress it will 
blow the fortress up.’ 


When does Senility set in? 

SeieHfifir Americati bus the iollowing inl.ereat- 
ing notiC on the decay of mental and physical 
powers with age. 

Two or three years ago there appeared 
simultaneously in American aiul British ixTiodicals a 
long series of articles and letters bitterly assailing 
industry's rapidly growing practice of ela.ssing as too 
old for employment a man of tort\. Not only did 
tins habit aflect the industrial worker but also the 
oflicc worker of the non-exociitive I'lass and the 
professional man. Younger, “more alert” men were 
w’anted. so these older ones were dischargc'd and 
found it very difhciilt to obtain new jobs com- 
inensiirate with their training and experience. The 
practice is still oheerved, and nothing much seems to 
nave been done U» aid the desjiainng “antiques.” 

Now', however, a jisychologist, Dr. Walter R. Miles, 
who has previously written for Scicniilie American, 
announces the results of a series of tests which he 
says proves that this age limit of industry is mere 
“calendar worship.” In these te'sls, m which H{\\ 
perhons, aged from 5 to Of), figured, be showed that 
motor ability, such as hand and foot skill, falls off 
with ago but not as niiieh as sometimes believe^ ; 
that in reaction time, "JT) jier cent of tliose over tK) 
weri' as quick as the average for the group ; that, in 
intelligence, a quarter of the oldest subjects scored 
above the general average ; that imagination showcxl 
no ayipTeciablc ago change ; and that in acuity of 
eyesight, pcrc'cption, and memory, the older subjeets 
made good scores. 

In this connection, w'c recall a remark Henry 
Ford once made to us in com men ting on the practice 
of one European nation of givuig old-age pcnsioiis 
to all persons over fifi years of age. “To think ” he 
said, ‘'of being shelved as useless at what should be 
one’s most productive age !’’ Solon, Sophocles, 
Pindar, and Anacreon laboured on splendidly as 
octogenarians. (Joethe, Kant, Buffon, Newton, 
Fontenelle,, and Harvey -the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood— did some of their best work 
after H(). Ijandor is said to have written his most 
beautiful “Imaginary Gonversations” at 85; Izaak 
Walton’s pen was most finent and forceful at 90 : 
Hahnemann married at 80 and made some of his 
most fruitful discoveries at 01 ; Michelangelo’s brush 
at 81 was as vigorous as it had been at 21 ; and 
Titian was doing good work at 90. 

Each year a large New York firm lists the deaths 
of about GO successful men who have died in the 
preceding year. Holding high offices in large 
corporations at the time of &eir deaths, most of 
those listed have passed 60 and a large percentage 
have passed 70, 80, and even 90. True, these men 
were executives and those mentioned above were 
artists and scientists, not industrial workers or office 
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'‘helf)'’ ; but if added experience to their early 
training and ripened them into men of large affairs, 
80 too should years of conscientious application to a 
job make of the worker, white collar or (lonim variety, 
a valuable asset to his particular business. The 
latter does not so often become physically so old at 
middle a^ that he can be arbitrarily classed as 
useless ; but he does sometimes allow worry about 
the future to give him a senescent attitude. The 
need, therefore, is for further research in this 
important psychological subject and perhaps the 
employment by corporations of psychologists who 
can scicntificany gage the abilities of personnel. 
The man so often *'too old at 40’" may be a 
conscientious worker whose rich empirical knowUnlge 
and the intelligence with which he applies it will 
more than offset his loss of sjiced and physical 
ability even up to the age of GO or 70. 


The Lytton Report. 

The Lytton Report on Manchuria has had, 
generally speaking, a very good press. Paaifia 
Affairs comments on it as follows. 

On October 2 the full text of the League's 
Manchuria Commission Itcport was made public 
simultaneously in Oeneva and world capitals. The 
100,000 words of this report represent the nine months 
of monumental labour on the part of the five com- 
missioners, their corps of secretaries and technical 
advisors, since their appointment following adoption 
of the I^guc Council resolution of December 10, 19111. 
That resolution provided for : ^'1. An examination 
of the issues between China and Japan, which were 
referred to the (Council including their causes, 
development and status at the time of the inquiry. 
2, A consideration of a possible solution of the 
Chino- Japanese dispute w^hich would reconcile the 
fundamental interests of the two countries.” 

The several national representatives officially 
appointed to the Commission by the League were 
five, as follows : the P^arl of Lytton for (Ireat Britain, 
Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti for Italy, (icncral Henri 
Claudel for France, Major General Frank Rosa MefJoy 
for the United Ktates, and Dr. Heinrich hk'hnee for 
Germany. 

Their arduous labours consisted of preliminary study 
on the events and issues involved, travel to the 
capitals of Japan and China and consultation with 
government officials there, and personal inve8t.igatioii 
in Manchuria itself, including tnc hearing of evidence 
^m a wide variety of sources. The difficulties faced 
in^ this last and most important phase of the Com- 
mission s work were admittedly great, in view of the 
fact that the geographical field of their inquiry was 
overspread by unremitting armed conflict and the 
psychological field gravely aiTected by the terrors and 
mbibitions which warfare engenders. Yet it is an 
eloquent fact that out of this confused and turbulent 
welter of actuality and belief, passion and prejudice, 
the situation should have clarified itself so un- 
mistakably that five disinterested, honest and 
intelligent men of the most diverse backgrounds, the 
most opposite national interests and the most unlike 
psychological atttiudes and sympathies, were by the 
very force of these facts oompelled to a unanimous 
conviction, seeing eye to in all but the least 
smnificant details and arriving at complete harmony 
of oondusioD. 


In essence that conclusion was that world peace 
treaties have been violated by the warfare in 
Manchuria, that the so-called new state of Manchukuo 
has no basis in the will of the people and its re- 
cogfiition and perpetuation would be contrary to the 
interests of Iioth ('Ihina and Japan, that Manchurian 
“autonomy" con exist only alongside the assumption 
of ('ihinese sovereignty, that settlement must come 
through direct negotiation between (^hina and Japan, 
and that .Fapan’s valid rights and inten^sts in 
Manchuria must be recognized and safeguarded. 


Lord Lytton on the Lytton Report. 

Juiernnfamnl Affairs publishes the address 
which IjonI Lytton gave on thii problem of 
Manchuria at ('hatbain House on October 19, 1932. 
In this address Lord Lytton explained the scopo 
and purpose of the report as understood by the 
Commission itself. We ([uote below the conclud- 
ing portions of the address. 

It has been suggested that all we have done is to 
ask the League to refer the dispute back to the two 
parties. It should not be necessary, but in case it 
may be let me explain that that is not at all what we 
have done, it would obviously be impossible at this 
moment, in present conditions, to ask these two 
])arties to negotiate, while Manctiuria is in the occu- 
pation of Japanese ^oops, while Japan is possessed 
of overwhelming nfilitarv power and China in a 
military sense is powerless. The two parties would 
not be eciiially matched. What we do suggest is that 
the licagiie should first of all secure the consent of 
botli to the principles which should govern any 
discussion between them, that the League should 
define the indispensable conditions of a settlement on 
the broadest possible lines. We ourselves sugg^isted 
ten such principles. Having done that, and having 
got the two parties to agree to negotiate on that basis, 
you would have jnit them back into a position of 
equality, and then I have not the slightest doubt that 
th^ would be far more coiiiix:tent to deal with the 
dimeiilt and complicated details of the settlement than 
any outside body would be. 

My last point is. What arc the chances of such a 
thing being done ? I am often asked '>the question 
was put to me only to-day— “Do you really think that 
the .Tapaiicsc are ever going to get out of Man- 
churia ?’" I certainly do not think they have the 
slightest intention or “getting out of Manchuria'’ and 
1 don’t sec why they snould be asked to, but what I 
think the League can do, what wo should help it to 
do, is to get both parties to agree to the conditions 
under which the Japanese shall remain in Manchuria. 
I believe that is possible, and all our efiorts should be 
directed towards that end. Whether it can be accom- 
plished or not depends entirely on the way in which, 
the situation is handled. I venture to suggest that 
immediate policy of this country, as expressed through 
our delegation at Geneva, should aim first at the 
maintenance of the unanimity of the Lei^ue, for 
unless we remain united we can do nothing^ and 
secondly at securing the co-operalion of the United 
States of America, if the lieague is 'tuanimous and 
if the United States comes in with the lieague, then 
1 am confident that the object of the League can be 
obtained. 
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What is this object? It is the reconciliation of 
justice with peace, and we should strive after it 
aloiiK these lines. First, to ko as far as possible in 
the way of conciliation to secure the acceptance of 
negotiation by both parties, and in the event of the 
refusal of either of them, to go as far as possible in 
the way of protc*Ht. 

In tne meanwhile wc must assume consent. It is 
no good going forward to achieve an object with 
•doubts about the chances of your success. It would 
bo fatal to approach this problem with the certainty 
that you are ^oing to fail. You must approach it 
with the conviction " that you are going to succeed. 
Bo do not let us begin by saying that of course Japan 
will refuse. There is no certainty about it at ail. 
What is certain is that Japan will defend her case 
•until the very last moment and will come to (Jeneva 
■with the intention of convincing the Jjeaguc that her 
way is the right way — she will come confidently in 
'the hope that she is going to succeed. But that does 
not mean that if she "fails to convince the League to 
accept her wa> she will necessarily refuse to accept 
'the Ijea^ue’s way. Let us therefore assume that the 
Xeague is going to succeed. 

We have first of all to create an organized world 
•opinion, and having done that we must try our 
utmost to bring the opinion of Japan into line with 
dt. It has been a bad year for the League. The 
Disarmament (;}onferenc.e ha'4 hung fire, and certainly 
<the prospects of peace in the Far Fast have not 
improved since Beptember of last year. But it is in 
;ju9t such ^circumstances that 1 it is incumbent on the 


friends of the League to maintain coot heads and 
stout hearts, to have faith in the organization which 
they have reared. For myself I am not sure that 
Mr. Stimson’s speech on August 8th last does not 
counter-balance all the other failures. That speech 
assured us that the United States recognizes the 
principle of collective responsibility, and we did not 
know that before. It is a real advantage to be 
counted on the credit side of this year’s account. 

Again, let us think what w'ould have happened if 
the I^giie were not in existence. Does anybo^ doubt 
that there would have been actual war in the Far 
East, and that changes brought about by force would 
have been established beyond any possibility of 
redress ? Look back at other conflicts and wars 
which we have experienced in our time. Is there any 
in which, before the League of Nations had been 
created, it would have l>ecn possible to suspend 
operations while a Commission * representing five 
dificrent Btates investigated the facts ? Is there one 
in which such a (^oininission would have reached a 
unanimous conchisioii ? Buroly that is something 
gained. 

The fact that .Japan has now consented to state 
her case before the Ijeague and to have it discussed 
by the other Powers, which before she refused to do, 
is also a gain. Let us therefore remember all these 
things on the credit side and face with confidence the 
difficulties ahead. Let ns face them with faith in the 
principles, the technique, and the experience which 
have never yet failed. 






THE BRAHMANIC SCULPTURE OF THE GUPTA PERIOD 

Hy KAMAPKASAl) CHANDA 


T HK Indian S(*ulptiiro of the (Jiipta pcTiod 
(fiftii iind sixth centuries d ) has iiii*(*inly 
come to he r<*eo«ni/iMl as oii(» ol tin* most 
notable cn*ations of niiin, ami amoiii* tlie type?' 
createfl by the (iiipta iiitists the Hmhlha lias 
evokcil lii*:li a<lmiration. An eminent, artjst and 
art criti(‘, Sir < ^harles Holmes, sometriie DiriTbir 
of tile National (billerv (1-iOndon), has vvritUm 
in a nM*ent.l\ publislnMl book . 

“The seated fi^rnre of Rinldha in India and 
(■(*ylon are amonp, the most in.ijestie aehievenionis 
•of the Kast, haviiiti: the moiininontal ^ra\itv of 
lOjjyptian (’oliissi, lint hn'sHhinti a sjnnt of M*rene 
eonUan Illation and (‘onipassioiiaro iiiiMbtalion instead 
of stolid dtTianee t'lowdm^ and a liixnnoiis 
lirofiTSKin of ornament are the besettm;^ sins of 
ordinal y Indian work, tlion«!:h it is vilali/id h> 
a seiisiioiis, Minnons ihvthni for which thc‘ie is 
no ]):iralU‘I in Kiirojii’. The scnlptnn* of 1 'liiiia 
in general has a sinnlar oiil'Iii and whii< it 
deals with Ibiddhisin a snnil.ir ^ haraeti i , an 
the siiTviMiiii reins oi it on a lai^< 'fait* an 
u^n.illv mft'inn in spmt It* Indian tn’otlin'ts ot 
the same typt*"* 

Tlio aiti^t" ol the (JiipfM pt'rietl bitimiht to 
perfeetion nn iirl wlneli floir -bed in n rndinM*nt' 
jiry lorm limit'!’ the Kuslmn < npenn- (nboiit 
\. 1) I nml tbeir Ssikii ]>ri‘d< soi'- 'riiont^b 
tin* iiiins t)f ( iitintilnira li.nt vn*hled only 
Biidtihisi imiij^e.s, and tliost^ tit Matliiiui only 
liudtihist Jind Jilin iimiire^, it is^ not to be 
snpposetl tliiit iiniij^'es ot Siya ami Vishnu weie 
nt)l miitle in tlio.se Jiren.s in tin* enily eentiirit*^ 
of the (Jliristian eni. The liist Ku!- iiin ein]»i‘roi\ 
Vima Kadfiliisi's. dt'seiibes liiiii'^elf ii.s Malii.syafa 
(Mahe.sviira), Mt*vot(*e of Siva,' in the Kliara’-bihi 
lej^cnils on his coins, and on the .reyt'rse of all 
his coins is tif^ured Siva with or without the 
Imll. Some of tlu* etiiris of tin* Kusluin enipmors, 
Kanishka and lluvishka, show’ the li^nire ol 
four-armed Siva, ami a few’ of the coins til 
Vasudeva show' the fi<?iire of many-Jieadetl Siva, 
on till* reverse. The name Vasmlevii for a 
Kushnn kinj^ indicatos Vaishnava inilui'nce. 
The lijTures of the ^otK on tlu* early Kushan 
coins, thougli not lif(*l(*ss, are crude in style. 

Hut the fi^yures of the Brahman ie jyfods on 
some of the ensrraved K<^ms of tlu* Kushan period 
are in a different style. Fiff. I repre-sents the 
eriffravins: on a nicolo seal (1 4 inch by l.On inch) 
published hy Gunninfrham. The trod repreH6*iited 
on this seal is a four-armed Vishnu stan<linpr 
to the front. In the right low'er hand the god 

• Sir Charles Holme?, f}rammar of Art, 
TiOiidon, 1931, pp. 133-33. 
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holds the t/mlu, club, anti lt?lt. low<*r bant I 
re^t-. on a fhfthru, wheel. Tn the left upper hand 
is a comb-shell, ami in the rigid, niipcr liaml 
a eircnhir ol)j(*el ( 'unningham write.s about the 
s(*e(iml iignre . 

“On his ri;ihl hand stands the king, who is 
only half the height of the god, with hands 
elaspenl m atloriiHon. The head-dress of the Jlajii 
IS a round |t‘welled helmet, similar to that worn 
hy King Hiivishka on sevend of his coins, with a 

ereseeiit cn closing a dot on the side Vs a 

similar helmet is not worn hy any of his siiceessois. 
I feel inclined to assign this soid to Hnvishkn 
himself ' * 



Fik. 1 

Figure of Vishnu (enlargeiJ) on a gem 


CkinninghamV identification of the king on 
this seal has one strong argument in its favour ; 
it explains how Huvi'shka’s .successor came to be 

* Tff€ Numiamauc Ohrutuclt*, Third fcterics, 
VoL XUX. 1693. pp. 12G'37, plate X, 2. 
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iiam(‘(l Vn.siidova ( nmld not road 
llio loni^ in.scription in cm nipt (Jicck. The* 
liniin* of Vi*^linii carved in llcllc*ni'^tic htvlo. 
Therefore, in the analonv <d the '^(»-caUed 
(iie(*k Biid<lha ol (iandliara, thi^ iiiiiin* of Vishnu 
may he termed the (InM'k Vishnu, in tin* sanu* 
I I(*lh*ui*‘tjc style i'' caived lla* ii^ure of imir- 
ariniMl Siva rnlin^» on the entrraved on si 

brown chalc(Mh)nv -esil Ix'lonj^iim lo llu* l^*aIM■ 
( 'ollf*ction (now d(*j)osite<l in the Indian MuMHiin, 
(^ah'uttal Sind n‘|m>dnc(‘d in Kin""’- Aithqin (inn^ 



('. / n' IrfhniKhHifiii! S/i,,i / ■■/ In t • 1 •. 

KiJ^lina siipportnijr iht* < InMinllianji (Sanuith Mnseiimi. 
(t/fff Yol 1, p. ‘>1 1 'rhnii'.'h llie Kushan 

coins Sind eiijj'isive*! nis h<*;M n^^limoiiv to the 
j>jevsil<*nce of llw* woislnp ol tin mn^^es of Sivsi 
and Visliiiu, no Saiva or Vaishn iv.i monuni"nt 
Ijas’ yo<. heeji diM‘i>vercd in (iandhara and 
Slathura, tlie IW(» j’n'sit cenlrc's of tlj< Kushana 
inUMTial . cultun* A fiai^im*ntarv in-crijition, 
puldislied i>y tl'.e piestMit Wii''-*v record*^ the 
rrertronTT. of u sfp litre nf four hiTihiini;-', n rsrijinfr 
and' a sit the "t^n'sit plave u/e///a.'«///uya, 

i.e., birtli-plac^; *orf vliMiidcva * al' Miithurrr in llie 


rei<rn of tlu* (Jn'at Satmj) Sodasa Who reipfned 
iietore the Kinhans.*' Tlu* site wher* this 
inscription was diseoviTcd (the eoinjiound of late 
llai iWliadur Pundit Kadha Krishna’s' KnHn in 
the Mathura canton ini*nt) has not yet been 
exj)lon*d. Hut no Vaislniava or Saiva relic 
si-^*-!^ MSI hie to tlu* Kushaii ])(*riod hsis v(»f l)ei*n 
di'^eovered in tlu* jMsithnrsi di'^triet. 

C hiptsi art wsis horn sit Matlnirsi in tlu* fourth 
<|usirti‘r of the fourtli eenUirv v *»- The (*sirli<*st 
known sj)ecinu‘n, a sesited inuurc* of Hnddhsi, 
dsit(*d in V. n. fouiul at Hodli (isiya 

and i‘\hilnt(*d in flu* Indian MuM*um, is of 

Mathura stand-tone aiul ^laflmra style Kmperor 
Ssinnidisii»uplsi (c D iy.iV.isll) who subdued 

tlu* Saka ainl Ku^han i>riiie(‘liiu!s of Nortli- 
\Vc-(cin India, wsis, a- the ( Jaruda sland.ud on 
Ills ef>in- sIjow, \'ais|insivsi His siiee«‘«,M)r 
< ‘hsindiai'upta (fl) Vikrsimsidilya D. d^O- 

111), Kiimai smuplsi 1 (^ \ l> lll-ldd) sind 

Skaiidsi^niplsi (f V. I» Idd-lsjp de-^enhe (liem- 
sis ptn tnifnhlftn/nnflti^ ’‘ercat Vsii-hiisivsi” on 
tlu'ii <oin- A led -taiuUtoiie jallai (lu*iij:ht h 1") 
\M(h hi«lt*iil (*siiv(‘d on the lop di-coveic<l sit 

Msithurs* and de})osit(*d in the Msithuia Museum 
recMuds the eii'ctioii of t\No Sivsi ti'injile'^ in tlu- 
year hi ( \. d. ;>sn-;;si) in the n*iLni <»l Hliatlsiraksi 
Mah.nai.i Maharaiadhiisija ( 'handi;i(!npt.i, the 
worthy -on {^nlpnhn) ol Hliatlsiiaksi Maliiiisija 
Mahsiraiatlliiraia SsimndiaLMii>l.i Hiit no -nilpliin* 
lM*loiil»mL» to tlu— e two teml)Ie'^ oi lo otlici 

Siva Sind Vi-hiui lt‘m])le'» i*ie(“lc'd in llu* 

fourth Ol tilth eentuiu*s al Msitliuisi ha\i* vet 
been di-eo\ eri’il, thouiih dam and l>iuldlu-t 
seiilptme'* hav(‘ been found m ahundsmee 

'riu* leonoel.ism of Snllsin .Msihmud ol 

(iha/.ni aiul other Moslem mvsulers must he hehl 
re-^pori-ihle for si ejxxl deal of lo.-^s Seulptun*- of 
sill seels sutlered <*i|usillv from Moslem leonoehisin. 
liut the sdmo-t totsil loss of Hrahmmiie seulpturcs 
that adorne*! or w(*re eiishriue«l in the Hrsihinanu* 
temples of the (luptsi jktioiI in eresit ])hiees 

of pil^iimai>:e like Matliursi smd Hensiri*s sind 
olh(*r eiesit eiih- in tlu* ( hin^etie valley slumld he 
sitliihuted to llu* suhih* leonoelsisin of tlu* 

15rainnani-t-. Tlu* ilindus w’eie not indiHen'iit 
to the hi'siutv of form, hut th(*v n*.ir;irde<I even 
tiu* heauly of form from tlu* utilitarian 

standpoint. Hsi^hunsindana ipiotes this stsinzsi 
fioni the Uniffisnsha !*ninlnfintKi in his 
Tilhihtffnt 

fqpqRT II 

“The jrod ai)i)ears heforo the worahipper in con- 

hefjuence of liis jiciuinces mid meditation, of the 

sihiindanci* oi oH'cnnftfl, and the beunttf of fhr immjr, 

Therefon*, tlioiit>:h tlu* Hindus admired tlu* 
beauty of th(* iinii^es, they did so, not siin])ly 

("handa, ArrhapnltHiy and Vaiahnara Trad if ton, 
Menmns of the ArchuvoVotfival ' Surretf of indite 
No.:>, pp. lC9-17:i. * ■ 
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hccimso l)i‘nulv of form is plcasinjr to llio 
Imt bocaust* they boliovo*! that beauty po'^scsxMl 
the ina^neal power oi attraetiii^^ Ihe deilv. So 
a, mutilated ima^ro, liowevtT l)(\‘uitiful, laid lif.tlt* 
value ill <lieir <*yes. The Brahmaiii>ts liold tlial 
a mutilateil iuiafji* is not iit to be woi'-ljipprd, 
and usuallv tlirow it into the liver or otheruiM* 
disp(»se of it. To this usji^^i' is to be attiibnbsl 
tile loss of 11 eonsiderable number (d‘ J»rahmaiiie 
imatjes tliat .suffered mutilation bv aceiilent. Tin* 
flams, on tin* other hand, have no ol)jt*etion fo 
worshi]) mutilated imui:(*.s. Thendoie, manv 
ancient .lain iimmes havi* b('(*n ])ieseivt‘d m 
modinii dam temple.^, some of ^^hleh are verital 
miiM'iims of slatuaiv. Thoual W(‘ <Io no know 
the Indian Buddhist usai>e, ll liuddhist linage'- 
fared l)e<l(*i m the rums of th niomi'^(era‘S Ivin^ 
oul^id(» llie holy cities like Sarnath, neai l>enari‘.s. 
and Hodh (lava near (Java. But the ruin-' of 
the Hrahinanie ti'injdes .-ituated witlim the holy 
cities hav(* r('p<‘atedlv been bmlt upon and tlien 
nanains Hiat lie bmiiwi imd(T the pi .eiil dav 
''triK'tiin--* are bey<md n^eoycry All t ■ known 
remain^'' oj the Hr ilmianii* teinide" of the 
<Jnj)ta perio I owe fhiar })r<*-'erv<ition la'ther 
to tlieir I- )lation, oi to theii inaeee->-«ibh‘ 
]»osi(ion in (lie hill tra<*l.^ of (\'ntial India. 
The remaiiif L'i(‘at Saiva and \'ai-lmava 

lemph'' eiei't umler royal pationajj:e to which 
were aHixeil t iUiisierpiee<‘s ol (Ju])ta seuliituu* 
can <‘nly la* i \peeted in nn‘at jihu-es of 

j)iJL'riniai^<‘ liki* Benares am iMalhiira, tin* Olymjua 
and l)el])]M of Norlhein Indi.i, and not in 
such iHKiks and I'orm'i-'. 

l'\nlune, }iow('\(‘r, has placed Indore us om* 
inastei f)ieee of Braliiiiaiiie *ulpture of the 
(Jiipta peiiod from BemiK^*^. It i-« an <»yei 
hie-si/(* samUtone imaLn* of Krishna sui)i>ortmi^ 

nnaml (Joyaidhana r(*eoveved fiom a 

ISIiiiiimmiMilan eeineU*ry on tin* out-kiil of 

Ik'nares ( h'l^. 2). Tin- ima^>e was scui to the 

Sariiath Miiseiiin bv the <V)lJeetoi of Ikmaies, 

and in llKki with l.li . rmission of 

Mr. Hai^^reaves, then oflieiatin^i Direidor- 

tleiHTal of Arehaeoloev in India, tht‘ pri'sent 
writer fixed it a;;ainst the (‘a.stern wall ol tlio 
sontluTn hall of tlx* Sarnath Musiaim. ()ri>;inallv 
this imaj^e iniist Imvo been installeil in one of 

(lie priiieijial niches ol a jjreat (emple 
of Vislmii at Bonare.s. Jn Baraliainihinrs 

l»nftt(f-s(n)ilnfn, a work in astrolof»v written in 
(III* sixth cen(.nry A. n., in cliajitcr 5S disiliiiii: 
wath ima^x's lor worshij), ainoiu^ the Vaisbnava 
deities (here are directions for the makin«» of 
ima^^\s of Vislinu, Balad<‘va, Pradyninmi and 
Samba ( Aniniddha), but not of (fopaJa-Krishiia. 
It may thendon^ be inferred that our ima^e of 
Oopala-Krishna supportin'^ (Joyaidhana Avas not 
iiikmded as a cult ima^o, . but a seuliiture for 
the decoration of th(‘ temple. 

This superb iniaf^e ia considerably mutilated. 
The face is danuij,^ed, and the* right shank with 
iopt and the .^oft foiot art* lost. In spite of (his 



f'upiftiijhl, An’lotptihincul fuilni Til 

Stniidiiig .Fina, Vaibliaiagiri r n«;ir 

j mutilation Iht* imaj^e T(*tain-- it.- nu^niiiucnlal 
grandeur. Jjike the Buddha and the Jina anti 
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«VVte NN'Vvo we 

K'n'-Jiim IS nl.sn ii - 1 *"^".'.^''' .i,,, |,oililv v 


rulers of men, 
or 


Su/ieriiiHii. and must Inivi' alJ the liOiUly 
(if !j ^Inftajutt \ iiiMliMniiliirii ^ in niJ» 

(Jishn^iiiblins five 


!J Htsha. 

nrthui-'^funhtfa (clinp/tT (f!f) 

iyj)c.^ of ^n*,ut. iiuMi to 

<*(*rt.iiin of Northon India 

Mahfffffi ha> - 


be rulers over 
One of these, 


qugsrgiTsft sTTjiTiiiirHfMt 
IjBrs I 


‘■pair ot arms resenililiii#* an elephant's trank, 
hands renehiii^? to the knei*s. oven and full (tioshy) 
joints, oven and nuhant boJy and slender 
waist "(10). 


.\n exhaustive list of the .'12 chief marks a.m 
Ntl minor marks of a Mahapurusha is ^m’vou in 
the Lahinrisiara (chapter VJI). TIk'sc marL 
indicate a uniform voundnes.-!, (^venness *jnd 
softnc>s in (he di/ferent incinhci.s of the hod^ 
These more or I<*ss ahnormal marks, ori^^iiiaJly 
chosen by the a‘^ti(>h)^»'ers on account of theii 
suppos'd auspieiousiiess, cainc to he recognized 
as eJenicnts of Ihe beauty of human frame. All 
the mark'^ of a Mahapiiiusha ea])al)le of plastic 
re]m‘«eiitati(>n aie found on the inia^re ot the 
siandinf^ dina ( Fi;^. .'•) of the (fUpta jierioil on 
tin* Vaihharayiri at Kaj^ir in Ijihnr. The limbs 
of this fianre ineludintr evi‘n the shanks aie 
nniiid and full The arms i(‘aeliina to the knei's 
res(*mble the iruiik ol the elephant Three folds 



I ' m I 

Marble inetojx* from the temple of Z(>ub at Olymfiia (Heazley luid 
AHhinuie fJrrek Sruipturr and Pamftny^ Fiji;. 79.) 


Another type of Mahapurusha, EwhaLo, has— 

I 

“Fine eye-browe and hairs on the head, a reddish 
dusky complexion, a neck marked with three 
Mds like a cnndh-shell, a loBgish facfe" (J7). 


are clearly marked on the neck. The chest is 
•’ven; the belly is round fvriftal&tiLshi); the waist 
is narrow. In our figure of Krishna supporting 
the Govarclhana, so far as it is preserved, all 
the bodily marks of the Mahapurusha arr 
present But the sculptor who carved this image 


thp: brarmanic sculpture of the gupta pp:rioi) 



Kijr 


fV^/w/r //////. \rt‘hnenhyitn1 Surrry f»/ Imfta 

Vishnu rcwiiin^ the elephant. JleD^arh, Jhansi district. T". I*. 
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was M arti‘'t who, whih‘ j){ivm<«: diu* rciranl to 

lh(‘ nHjnin*nu*iit‘^ of si^Uolot^^v, could iu)t he hliiid 
1.0 hciuily ot the nntund hunuin form. Tlu’ ])om» 
of Krishna naturalistic Th(' mountain, 

carved 111 conventional ta^liion, is .suj)|)orted hy 
the ](»ft hami TIk* hea<l is '^lii'litly inclined 
towards the rii^liL, and the wai'^t is pushed 
forwani in the same direction to maintain tin* 
halanc«‘. 'I'he dillcrenliation ol the two sidi's 
oi the h»Hlv I- cairietl out with accuraev and 
;i:race 'rh(' folds ol tla^ contracted muscle on 
the ii^^fhf sid(\ and the slioht hulai^ ol tin* hellv 
helo^\ th(‘ nav<*l ^ue^est lil(‘ and movement 
within the hodv "ria* thin loin-cloth arranged 
in conv»*ntional told-' nweals the tine shap«* of 
tin* hijis ami tin* ahdom(*n. Tin* riiflit shank 
is carved icalisticall}'. 'Po contiast the arti-^tic 
tU'-tc* of the Hindus with that (»f tin* (iiM^ks tin* 
r(*lie[ on a maihh* m(*lo]u‘ (ahont lOii w, (*.) 
from the l.<‘m]de ot at Olympia is re- 

])ioduced in I'ar 1 Thi^ relief shows ll(‘rakl(‘s 
in the middle su])})oi tiui*' tin* iiimanient; h(*hind 
him Athena lending Inm a hand, an<l in fiont 
Atlas hniiL'ine’ him the ;^ohh*n apples. 
Tlnaie-li both Krishna and Ilerakles aic 
en^^aj^etl in tin* same -ort of work, in tin* 
(ireek n‘lief, in place of a I\Iaha]mi iisjui of 
cHeminale pioportions, we hav(' an allil(*le with 
muscular hodv and limhs The contrast is 
LHi'atest III tin* (*\'prc.s«^ion ot the fa<'e. Ili-rakles 
w<'ar< a i^rave and tiouhled expression, hut 
Kiishmi Is ahsorh(*<l in nn*ditation In oni 
miiure id Kiislina siipportiny: (lovanlhana 
naturalism is harmoni/ed witli id<*alisni, and 
r(*alisni witli coMV(*ntionahsn]. To the spirilually- 
miiidi'd, Krishna, the In'io <d many epic and 
Ihiranic lca:cinK, .-lands forth as tin* arcat teacher 
ot the ri'liLnon ot the Hhai»avati*ita wheiem the 
daily duties of a man of the world and the 
steady jmrsnit of siipicmc knowlcilirc dint h-ads 
to -alvation an* i(>coni ih*d. This imairc of 
Krishna i*n^as>:cd in ])i*rtormina' a iricat task 
while al)-orl)i d in diM*p meditation is an emhodi- 
ment of that religion. Tin* snprem<* beauty of 


this ima^e induces me to hazard a fruess tliat the 
Vaishnava lem])le at Ueniiies whieh was adorned 
by it was jirohahly built about -ItMt a. d., in 
tin* ri‘ian ol the emp(*ror (^handrairupta- 

Vikiamaditva, and was a eont(*mp(*rary of the 
mastf*rpi(*e<*s ol Kalidas 

I liave not come across any other lirahmanic 
seiil])ture oi the fiuiita ])eiioil id' such 

su])rcmc mtistic merit. Tin* hialn'st level 

of excellence attained hy the ordinaiy (iujila 
sculptuie, is tonnd in a relief illustiatin^ the 

rescin* of tin* elejdiant ((injumnlshaHa) hv ^'^l-hnu 
that decorates oik* ol the ihrct* nichc'- (d the 
Vaishnava tcm]dc ot tin* (»u])ta ]m‘iioi1 at 

|)(*OL»arh in tin* Jliansi distiict in tlie United 
ProvMiccH (Fil'' ^). An il(*phant with t(‘c| 

entwined by the lonir tad ot a Nai»a invoked 
N'ishnu to come to hi*-* rt'scue Kidintr on 
(lainda tin* deity has appealed im tin* seem* 
Rut no resj*ue woik lias lollowed. Vishnu and 
bis caiin*r (lauida aie absoibi*d in dee]> meditation, 
and so aic tin* Na/*a and the Xaiiini wilh cla*'|)cd 
bamU. Tin* clcjibant, shll cntani:lci|, i- calmly 
oirciinii a bunch of lotU'- flowers t(» tin* i:od. ^rin* 
neck <d Vislimi show*- tin* tin <*(* loJiU maikin^ tin 
neck of the but tin* iiylit ‘'idc 

of his belly shows none, tliou^b tin* lioilv is 
sharply tiiiiicd towards tin* rii»ht from this point. 
The shanks of N'ishini an* not inod(*ll(Ml 
rcali-ticallv like* tin* survivina *'hank ot 
Krishna su])])orlinL: ( lovaidhana, hut an* round 
Com]».iri*d to Krishna this n'liet ap]n*ars 

to he <1 w'oik of later dati* Avhen the (‘ou- 

ventional method of repre-eiiliUL: the nfifhainn n'^hn 
was lulli fixed Rarrini^ eouvenlion, this i^roup is 
a woik ol eonsid(‘ial>le artJ'^lie merit. Tin* eom- 
lioation i*- veiv ])leasiiii:, i.ln* uppi*r ‘»ioii[> of 

Vi-hnu and ( laruda well halanein^^ the lower 
m'onp of Nai^a and Xamiii, and tin* iimire id the 
(*l(*phanl sepaiatinu (iod in heaven fioin the 
Ka<,'‘as ol I lie m*ther I’eLMon. '’Die sploiidid d(*eo- 
ladve eheet of tin* wlnde is mateln*d b,\ tin* 

inlen'-ity of ^^>lnlnal e\pn*S‘-ion. 









GLEANINGS 



Ultra-Violet Lig^ht and Forgery 

Scirrri’e h;is now init nnothor powiTfiil inKlTUinniit 
in Iht* hninls oi the cvfMnl <<» in th<* (lis<*oivry 

of fraud in doi'iimonts. Tins ]nst.rnin(‘i)t ik thn 
• jnarl/ nuTciiry vapor arc Avhich radiates a hiijli 
of ull.ia-\iolrl rav^ Thoso ravs am not 
11 ii‘C(‘iil disi'ovorv , iuMlhor is thn im»r<*ury vapor an* 
ail invention of vvslrrday. I»iit (hi* a}>pIication of 
idtra-violol r.iyt^ in the oxaiiiination of dociiiiirnts 
lias not Innctofon' hocMi Ihoionj^lily iiivi*h 1 it>alt‘cl o\it 
a Millie jiMilly wido iicld so that aullioiitahvn stato- 
iiiL'iils t'onld lu‘ made* coin'orniiiL, the* iisidts 

The* ot i'llle'ri'il iiltra-Molvt liijlil is a 

\alnal>](' aid in tin* elctcclion of loruory, is called 
IhuMcsccncc Allhontrli tlic ia\s lluMust‘lvcs an* invisdilc 
tln^y aH' 'Tiipalilc of i»(‘n<‘ratiiitj: visible Iii»lit ^\hcn 
tln‘v stiik«‘ ccilain siibstaiHMs. Im>i 1 niialeh , a 



Flnori*s( cnee of a docunuMil lakes si'veral fonns, 
ilcfiMidiiii; ii|ton the ]»apci, mk, oi any clii'inical oi 
other inareiials in the olifect exaniiiied. 'll is soine- 
limes a sihci\ ^lo\v like phosphoreseetn*!', wliih' 
other materials which under ordmarv lir^hl seem 
to he wliile, w’lll appear a siii prism/L* dark hrown or 
hlnish eoloiii (’hi'mieal erasures winch show no liaee 
whnli'viM- of then existeiiee in onlinary liehl, ofteai 
appear as a daik hlol. when a tlnoiesei’iiee* si inly of 
an eniMMl ana is made ■■ 


‘KECEIYi n 'K' 

nirough The Ni w Yeri. < <: 





K<|iiipnient for in\ e.slii!.mni: doiinneiils l\ ineun'^ 
ol iilliii-vioJel. ia>s The lamp above sheds its 
rays downwind The ohjeel. shown at the left 
IS a traiislormer 

number of these snlistanees are used in doeiirnenta 
and this peeiiliai Hiioreseenee when Hooded in 

darkness hy ultra violet ia>s 'fhe explanation of 
the cause of (luoiescenee is an exeiir.sion into teehni- 
f‘al optics winch will not he atteiiii)t<*d here. Of 
greater interest are the print leal ways that these 
elleetfl can be used to deteer evidences ol Iraud in 
doenmeiits. 

There are threi* mam divisions in a fluoreseenee 
study of a document First , ecitaiii kinds of 
materiala can lie ihstinguished from eaeh other 
although hy ordinary observation in daylight they 
are idcntieaJ. Sei'ond , certain tilings that are 
invisible even under the mieroscope are made visible 
by liltcrcd ultra violet light. Third ; and perhaps 
the most valuable phase of the fluoreseenee study 
of a doeiimenl, is the poBsibdit^V of photographing 
the peculiar o/Fi'ct of the ultra-violet rays on docu- 
ment materials. Tt is also a surprising and helpful 
fact that the sensiti/ed photographic plate records 
tbingt^, that cannot be seen by the eye even when 
I ho aocusnent is exposed to the ultra-violet rays. 


Vpiift : An ord nary pbotogruih of a rnbiiei stamp 
with tlic date removed. 

The ultra- violet rays brought out the 
evideiicM* of the same stamj) 


I'apiM'rt made of ditl’crcnt basic materials or si/cd 
with dillcrcnt compositions can be ])i>sitiv(‘Iy dis- 
tiiigiiishcil from each other by the tliiorcsccricc test. 
Therefore, a divnimcnt consisting of several H]n*ets 
W’lth a siiiistiinted jiage on lilbnent i>a]»er can thus 
be shown to lie irregnlai. l*a])tr made ol ]»ure 
cotton rags gives ii clear wliitc lluorcscfMiee, while 
that niaile of jnire linen rags is a distiuel bluish 
colour under tin* iiLra-vioh‘t ra>.s. Paper eojitaiiiiiig 
chemical wood-pulp appears as a dark grayish lirowwi. 
the deiith of the shadt' di^pending upon the ])ropor- 
tioii of the wood-pulp to othci ingredients Mechani- 
cal wood-])ulp paper appears almost black when a 
liuoroscenee study is n ade of it. Vegetalih' or 
animal size and various coating materials have their 
own'll individual reaction to the test which makes it 
})ossihle still further to distinguish bei ditlercnt 

papers. 

Alterations in documents, such as changed dates, 
clnninattoii Of words or sentencejs and fraudulently 



lot 
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added wntirr. nln^ Homrfmie^ ho nbown ^\ith ntart- 
iiiii* chjariK^HS. 'Hio roMniin* of cnimv/ often 

Htands out siiniriPiith plniii flo that f-ht* orii^iDal 
writinfi; can he rcail. This remarkable diselosure is 
the n*siilt of niioreseeiict* In some instances the 
eraseil ink lines, or ratlwr the place th('\ oeeiipiod. 
do not fluoresce, while all the reniairiini' f)H]»er ^ives 
of! the strange (fleet of the lii;ht : in other instances 
the erased ink Iiik's ^ive a ilistinciive iiiioreseencc of 



Ipprr ()i(liiiar> pliotouiaph of luck ol a 
cheipie III aiea wheie eiidoiM'ineiils should 
appear. 

Lftfnr: ritni-violel lii^hl shows evideiiee of 
three eiidorseineiils 


their own which in either case make'- a dellnite 
contrast betw'cen lla* erased ml; lines mid tlu' snr- 
roiindini' p.ipia*, thus lmviiii; \isihilitv f«. the original 
writin*: Such a result is olteu of tin- greatest nn- 

portanee in tin' stud\ of a di-^pilled dociirivait. One* 
of the (‘Oiumendahle thiiies about (his ]>Toeess is that 
the docuiui'ut IS not Inmied o» ehanu'Ml m an> way, 
si> that no matt«T how liMipIe or how valiiablc It 
may Ik-, it can )»' .-ludied iirid(*r tlie i tfect. of the 
uli fa-violet rajs with no (Lini'cr of the shj;hteBt 
injury. .. 

Another jihaso of l]ie tluorcsccnee study of a 
document of preat importaiu'e is that ’heretofore there 
•has Ix'cii no w’av to rc'^tore Ideachi'd or erased writing 
that bad been writlim with iM;irosme or any other 
aniline ink, hut rcj>eat(Ml evtienmcnts now prove 
conclusively that the residue of many ot these inks 
fluoresces in a pronounc»d waj, so tint they can he 
photofrraphed and made visible although not. a trace 
[of thiMii can be discovered on th^' altiTisi document. 
In this resjieet the tlunrescenei* jansivl by ultra-violet 
ht^ht supplies a valuable and nni(|ue service. 

A recent practied application of the ultra-violet 
rays 'was made by Albert U. OAbo;& lu the trial of 


the cHHif of Vcoplc /*. “iVate’^ Jtaymond, tried in New, 
York in January, lif.V in which be tvas coavirted- 
of fraud in relation to stock certificates. The rays 
ahowed that undet the endorsement, ‘*Nathaniel L. 



f /*/>(/ rile date ol a will as [dioto- 
‘iiujilied in Hie ordiii.iij way. 

'J'be Siimt* mea j)hoto::,iiil)hed liy 
th(‘ ultia-\ioIi I ia\- It n elesir that 
lilt' date w.is oiii;]nally 1!)ld, and 
that the 'lb' was taken out and 
altered to “H” at a siibsiMjueiit time. 

H.'iymond, ' the uanu', ‘ KnldiT, IV.ibody iS: do." had 
fncMoiisly been wriUeii. Tlu' i.i\s al'^o showed that 
the date put on by a ni liber stamp had been removed 
and a juwv dal(‘ insnted. Tlu* jury examined thi* 
doeunicnt under the hpht, tins beiiiif ariion^ the first, 
it not the first, use of the iiltia-Molct test in a jiirj 
.■ase. 

The iiltia-violet rajs will not make every eradicat- 
ed wiitinii le^ibh' but there aru ceitain (inised writiiifjjs 
which, when thev cannot be read liy a fluorescence 
study of the front of the sheet, can easily be deci- 
phered by examiimin the back ot the jiaper under 
the rays. Of (*ourse, tin* writing is then reversed 
and must be reail baekw'ard or by the aid of a 
mirror. 

Sometimes the field in which an erasure has been 
made is shown as a distiuetly disturhid area ev(M' 
when the details of the original writing cannot In 
diM'iphered. and when it can thus he shown that an 
alteration has undoubtedly been made, it casts a sus 
luclon on the document and compels an cxplaiiatioi 
liY the jieisoris who would profit by the alteration 
wJien the change is a fraudulent one, these cxplana 
tions are usually so improbable as to condemn th' 
document. 

A valuable -part of a fluorescence study of j' 
document is making the eff^ets permanent by mean'' 
of photography. Fluorescence not only can b* 
recorded on the photographic plate but these effect* 



(JhKANJNCiS 


I on 

tiinr rniiKN f(’r (h'^criit, tin' pili)/ l.n'iiii; tlu* r.iinem, 
in tin pirliiri'f iiifn the n/jcn n 

riM iil.ii ti;i/)il«)in in-^i .ihovi' li/s hruil i^iHinn nil 



^ yv^' > Il.ic Iv of :i iioir pliol()iiinpIi(*(I 

in oi(lni;ii\ (iii\lii*lit 

Ltutn Hark of ‘xaMi" imtr, *'IuMUiii; 

llu* I lirri (»f (|iio]r'^rri)r(> 1)^ ihr 

ultra \iolrl ia>s ^^hrlI pliolojirapln*'! 

" * 'rJiii'' <lrlinitrl\ ri.i‘^r«l ink ran Ik* 
inmlr \ isihh* on<‘r inon* 

« .111 1)1* rnlai'.M'd and pm. into >nrli ronrM'lr Pnin that 
.‘invonc ran .srr ilirni and wlirn llirv an* [noprrls 
I \p1iiiiird uiid(*i .*4liind tln'iii. Vn additioiidl and 
lii'jldy iniporlanl \.dnr oi pliotouiapliy, as htalod 
aliinr, m tlir iarl iliat r<‘ilain drl-aiK ran In* K'ronlrd 
on (hr pholoiii aidiir plair \vhn‘h an* not andiallN 
Msililr 111 (In* <'\r ('\rii under lln* nllia vioirt ia\^ 

'I Ills slaitliin; ir'^nll luis two main <‘\iilaiMtioii'. I iirft 
tin* in’<‘(*-s.u’\ Msihli Ii^ht piodiirrd in iicnriai niu (In* 
nllni violrl ra\ is irdnrrd i,o (hr lowest ])i.n‘tiral 
]n>nil N\ln*n inakiin.* a llnorrsr<*in i* shids, and tliiM 
dim liidit nrrrssaiilv inrrrasr" tlir dilln iili\ of sri'iim 
(la* I onipirtr drl.nU ot IlnoKSei'iifr. 'I’hr srrond 
irasDii IS (hat llir ia,\s (hrinsrivrs. wliK’h rail'.' 
llni)i(‘v.r(*nrr, air \Aholl\ invisihlr, hill lh<* rffr<*( ot 
some of (Iirm passiM (lnon«»li flir h'li ■. of llir < inn la 
and make'., an iinpir.ssioii on llii! ]dioloi;raf»hir plate 
so (hat thiniis air irrordril whirh :iir invishlr to tin* 
!*\»*. j\o tlioioiii>ii (liioreM'rin*e stud\ of a dot iiment 
-lioiild omit rarrfiil pliolouraphiiiL’ o< Mir ellerl ol 
tin* ra>s. Altlnuiiili (linnrsmri* ellerls on a dvirumrnt 
an; not (*aKil\ pliotoma])ln'<l, iL ran he done with 
s|ierial e(|iiipm«‘nt and .i kin)wJ‘‘di;i' of the exarlin*; 
n*(|iMn*mrnts. I'lir j)ht)toi»raphs illnst.nitiin; this 
ailirle wric madf* with -'perialK drsitiiird (vjmpmrnt 

AnhUfint 

Pilots Face Each Other In Stratosphere Plane 

What the insnh* of a slratosjiliru* ])hiiio looks like 
w shown 111 the pieliire at the ii^hl. It is the first 
MOW to n*aeh this country showing the interior ol a 
Farinaii pinin' recently tested iieai Fans, desi^iiied 
to fly at hitjjh sim'imI throimh the rarefied at ino.sjdK;rc 
nine miles above the earth fl’. S. M. tlrt., '.L', p. l.l). 
'Fwo pilots sit faeiiji; (*aeh oMkt in the l)arrel-sna]jed 
cabin, which is sealed airti#»hl to protect them 
from the pliysiolofjjh'al etlects of reduced air pres- 
sure nl j^ri*at heights. They will Hy the machine 
i)hnd, dqicndinir upon instruments alone to ^uide 
them except in taking oil' and landiim. When the 

II 



Intrnoi view ol Mir airlieht cabin of the 
sli.iro-.jdiri i* pi. nil* nM*i'n‘I^\ lrsl«'d in h'lanre 

lop ol lln* jd.iin*. In* I in U it by mr.ui-^ of e\teiidi*il 
ro'iliol l(*V('i -I Lii *'.! pi MM r.iil lor all :iltrm|)t at a 
iiiiir-honi fliclil lio.ii H'rliii lu Vrw’ York with tin* 
IK'W plane (Imii'j at :i lu'^li .iltilildi*. 

* I^Ofiuhn ^ /cy/« / 

A Masterpiece of Museum Crafts 

Tin* lVii*.imo.i \Iiisi*iiin iii l!''rlm, (Jeiimiiy, h.'M 
t.nmhl an obi»‘ *1 Irsson in miMcnm loi'hnnpie w'lin h 
IS an *m(s( indine at hi(*v(‘mrnl in miMriim c'r.iit. 
Ilrir at i.Lst M .1 thoioiicldy lioiM'sl atlenipl to 
ii*r«)iMfriiel nneiriit inisli*rpi(*r«*-i ot arrhiterl lire and (o 
r\liibil tlirm wilhoiil n it'b'vaiit distractions. The 
iiehtiiie M admii.ible, Un* w.ills :ii«* ban*, tin* floois 
aie of maibh' ot a|ipi(>P' nitr roloni and the hibi'N 
an* nnobti iMivj*. Tlie mmIoi m put in dirrcl < oritru I 
with the past wilhoiil intri lrri*Mr(* from exit rn a Is 
This new and ■'iwnlilir ^i>ir’l m’ best e\iiir(*d in (he 
l*<Ti;a«nnn altai loom wdneh eonlains the ^reat fnr/e 
whieli lonned the aitMlie deeor.ition of a hufre marlilr 
altar to /ens land peih.ips \1heiui) on the acropolis 
nl JVitiiainon, a llellenistie city ol \sri ]\linoi Jl 
ie|>rt*senls a contest la*! ween the corls and j-iants, and 
WiM ]>n»lu))l\ eri.icd bv Kin;* Kiimoin*s JI, about tin 
year ISd li < , in lionoiii ot his deri‘'ive victory ovi'r 
tlie < Jaiils 111 Asia Minor The altar has bivn le- 
eoiislnieted .so as to t|\hihit the S( nipt ii res m then 
ori;*inal jiositioii. It is perhaps Hit* lari^cst oxistiiiii 
rnonniiicnt. of (treek st*nlptun* uni rivals in iiiiixirt- 
aiicclhe rarthciioii sculptures in tJic Hnti.sh iMuseuin 
It foims a reetaii;*u!ar (ilatform .10 feel in heii»h( and 
1JI feet 111 len^'t.h. \ lli;rlil of steps '*■» feet wide 
leads uji to the top 

In the adjacent Uoman Hall then* are two 
columns from the ina^ioiiieent temple of llaalbt'k and 
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Lt'lf . Tho cxiRtinp; 

morninient of (Jrcek sculptun* 
IS tho lVr;;ainon altar from 
tho Hi'lk'iiistir i*ity of iVr^a- 
nioii in Asia Minoi, re-fTOctod 
in a sp(M‘itil1y built Jiinsniin 
111 ISorlin. It IS l‘JI fpcl loii#::. 
Thi' altar, dpdicatod to Zens, 
ilatis from about IHO H. i\ 


Piclotv' \ jn’e^it achievement is 
lh^* Tinviiislriictioii of the Ish 
lar (late iit Ihibylnn and of 
the pro(*essioii-\vay leading up 
lo It. The tiles, in polychronn*, 
add io the reeonsl ruction It 
has been i ('stored in thf‘ Ni'ai 
iCast Miihimiiu hi Ih'ilin adpi- 
ciMit to the rcrpimoii iSIusciim 



Two innncnso columns from Haalbi^k, tin* ancient 
lleliopoliH 111 Asia Minor in the Itoriian JIali 
of the Per^iiniori Miiscnm al IVrlin On the 
Moor in the fon*trround is a mosaic fiom a 
Koiiiaii house at Mihdiis 

a mosaic iiom a Komaii house at Miious Jn tiu' 
Xear Knst Musiimi. connecicd with the IViiruinon 
Museum, is to be ktii another L'rcat achievement — 
the reconstruction ol tin* Ishtai < iafe at llabyhui and 
of the pioceBSion-wa\ Icadiii;* to it As the tile*s aic 
polvchiome tlii'y mid eat In tiv the im])osin^» (‘tied 
A well-lighted model and a plan enables one to masp 
iiniiiediately the place and t.inciions of the orimiials 
in l^abylon itself 

- ' /SV trHtfjir . I iitrt ft un 

Air Driven Auto goes Eight> Miles 
an hour 

Climbing steep hill» eovcTcd >vilh slippery ice is 
only one of tlie feats claimed ])ossil‘U‘ for "a curious 
air-driven automobile recently lesttHl at Heiroit, 
Mich. A four-bladed pnijadler, driven by a ltH>- 
horsepower engine pulls it along hire a tractor air- 
plane. With a wheelbafic of KL' niches and a wiaght 
of. approximately K5(K) pounds, the strange inachinc 
is said to reach eighty mi lies an hour and cover 
thirty miles on a gallon of fuel. Jki ause the wheels 



loll fu‘e and do not drive the car it is not neces- 
sary for fhcin to grip the ground as on a coventional 
machine. Consc(|uenliy, the air-dnvcn auto can travel 
along muddy roads or climb slipiicry hills without 
difficulty. T(') hold the machine on the road when 
it IS going at high s])ceds, Ihe Imnt of the body 
lop is slanfi'd so the proiiellcr’s blast strikes it at 
an angle, piessing downward. Wire guards sur- 
round the whirling iiropeller blades to prevent 
accidents. According to tests, the inventor reports, 
the five- foot projicller gives four times as inu<.*h for- 
ward drive to the machine as could be obtained by 
conventional rear-drive wheels, enabling the car to 
carry from .six to eight people ejwily. A new 800- 
))OU]id, thret^-passenger model is now under construe- 


tiol) in which will be iiicorporjitt'd 
many refinements in the design. It 
ih expected to co\(T ioity miles on ii 
sinjilc million of gasoline and w'lll 
be able to attain a toj) Biieed of 
almost two miles a mmuti* without 
1 mining the danpjer oJ Icaviii;: the 
road or overt nnnnf» 

^ H'lh ( 


OLEANINOS 


I’ront view ot auto driven by air propeller 



Scavt'injfci (^atfish 


1-iyre Tail 


Tropical iish as Pets 

'rhe }lobb^ of kee nm and breedini; 
Iropical lisli IS P ‘iisiiie and reel ca- 

tion to fhoiisands The hsh are nlealiv 
suited to doniesln* ijiiartets of small si/e. 
Tlu' study of those linm 1 ])ols has intio- 
dneed maii> to the siib|(et ol biolotry and 
has aided in self-edueatioii. TIii‘re is also 
a S(‘ieiitilie aii^le, beeaiise tiopical a(pi:iiinm 
fish aie now beinf* nsetl in biolo^>ieaJ and 
meilieal laboiatories The comracTcial pio- 
pa^^ation of these tisli is an indnslry of no 
mean ]>roportioiis and is eonslantly*^rowin^. 
( )ne metiopolitaii newspaper eeiiies, <‘very 
Saturday, hall a column ol ads of liatchciics 
rind im])()i lers. iiiid whole stons devoted 
to the sale of tropical tisJi. Duly (he other 
day in passim^ through th<' luiscnusit of a 
;»icat dc])ar1mciit store in New ^'ork we 
came across a pet shop wIktc about .in 
Kpcci(*s WMTC on sale. The prices inn from 
.')(> cents or less (»> ."i(» dollais or more per 
pair, de]>endinp on rarit> On at leas- one 
tTiinsatlaiilic snip a B|H*cial room is ^:ivcn 
iH> to the traiis|)ort of tro])ical fish from 
(iermaii) . 

The New’ ^’ork Vcpiariiin has yielded to 
the* ])opnlar inteiest in small fish and has 
installed tiny aiinariimis when* soni** JtK) 
species of little tropical fish arc kept 

— i^arnUfir Ani( nnut 


Sliver Dollar Fish 



Jlra/ilii'iisis 


Sail Fin 


Striped Hatchet Fish 



Yucatan Bail Fin 


Live-Bearing l^iklet 


Basbora 
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Tear Gas Gun on Wrist Is Fired by 
Finger Ring Trigger 

Shot ]>v a htiarrwoiM as ji jiniici rint; .1 wii.sl 


V ri'lirrd Chicajio, 111 pDliri'iiian i>>* lln* luwntor of 
till* iii'w iinti-holilii]) mm 

Quiet Elephant Uses Little Energy 


liUii lhal- Ix’lc'hi's oiil climds ol Icai uas hns luni ih* llow iinicli L'liiTji^y dois il take to Ivcep ^ .111 ele 

Hiirned lor the oioteetiou of elriks • :isiiiers and ]aniuil pliant alive ! Pi S.iiniiel LSioiIy of the PniviT'Aity 




lea I ijas L:mi on nmisI \m 11 i 
leatlua hand to |)i<»teel, skin and e.it- 
t^nt s(nnu iniiniiiL' iioni niiL’ to 

t(» discliai i>i‘ till' uim 

Ij II 1 M( tnie illn^ti. tlw' inaiiiiei 
III wliiih t(‘:n L’le iin (.111 l>r 

iis(*d mi'H‘l\ l>\ laiMOi’ the aiin am 
llie wnsi. 


im^wMiiier*^ 'Hie little mill nmIIi its iiiM//le pointini: 
ioi Will'd, Is stTap]»ed to tin* wii‘^t. wlu'n* it is hidden 
iiy Ihn coat ^l(‘eve \ tliiead of tlisli-eolmiK'd <*attrut, 
nivisihli’ at a i;l.in(e, eomui is a iiiiLi worn on the 
second rnijiia with a tii]) that udiMses the mis Th“ 
li.ind e.in In* moved ahoni iieelv l»n( when the 
wiinl IS lienl snddi'nlv at a shaip aimli* the i*.is is 
discharg'd To ])ioleel the we.in-i am. fiom heiin: 
Inirni'd hy tin* the skin niele the imi//le 

of till' 1:1111 IS eoveied 1 )\ a wide haml oi leather 


ol Missoni I, ( 'olmnliM, Mo leunlh made lest-, in 
timl out r»\ means of a Inme spiiorneier, an instin- 
nienl that ie« olds the anioniil and Kite ol owoii 
eonsuinplion he di'iMweiid lliat an S.iHiD-pnnml 
eitens eleiiliant, when u-'lini: uses only two lime- 
lln‘ amonni ot t‘niML:\ ined 1»\ a hoiM* Pi. l»K»d\ 
h;H di'-eoveied that the laiee'i the animal the smalliM 
.lie ]\< iMieit’) msMls, wlieii ie-.tiML: 

J*t>ptffin S /I m 
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INDIANS ABROAD 



lU liEXARS l>AS <■ A T : \ > 


Returned emigrants and the problem of 
their settlement. 

'riicii* l.nim mIimiicJ I'nii'jiniil" iiviiu' in 
.1 wirlcIiiMl ri»n«lilinn in llio '-iilnii nf ( 

\l)onl In ])ni r.MlI ul tllfiii ;iU‘ liK'Hl I HT"' t'l 
Indi.iii hoi n i.nnilM'--, iIk^ n‘in;nnin,u: hoinL' IIiom* 

will) (‘iMiL'iiihMi lr(nn hnli.i iiini K^tiinn^d l.o 

llic imoIIh-i l:iml :iHri nniiiv vomi-’ ^tJlv m 1.1i< 
coloiiir- 'IMn* |nohi<‘in oi i)i*o|>l(‘, \\ln> 

diill.i'il jo (lio o| (*:d(‘ul(:i, nol :i 

no\\ ono, not nro llio-i pciiplr roi'cid arri\.iK 
iioin llii‘ coliinh*-. 'riio m;i|o?i<\ oj’ liioin ]k‘ 1\« 
lived Ml ('.deiill.l ItoIM five lo ‘-ev<‘M vejir- 
I dioi -llMN e iifeli Minde tl'oin 1 mm«‘ to illlie to 
)iel}i lliein lo 'I'ttle in liidi.i lull iinfor(un:it(‘ly 
Mio-I <») l.lit III li.nt* rel'ii^ed nil ollei- llint \\(‘ie 
mi:mK to llieih 'Tin ir ei \ 1 i:h been ‘ninwluMe 
oiil-ide liidni’ 'Idle (ioveinnient (d liidin 
■-IK ('(‘(‘ded in de^pMle]|lnl: n lew liiindnMU of iIkmii 
lo I''i|i :ind ISiil.i"!! finiMini w )i( n tin* ei niiKniN 
ol llie-r colonies <'onld Klloid lo (, lliein ll.K’k 

nt 1.h< II (‘\'|ien-<‘ ]»nl on ae(‘()nni <ii iiiniiieial 

d«‘pU"-ion no eolon\ i'* .it pre*-en1 pvt'inired l.o 
''peiid moni‘\ o\ci llK‘-e jM-opJe Tile <0»V(‘in- 
nient <d Indi.i IikmI lo M>nd them lo 'M:iln\n some 
Nem- !!l:o bill I.Ikw did not ^iic<»'(^l 'Idie Ihiti^b 
<iLii.in.i < Government imnle (Mi(|unie^ .iboiil the 
number ol einlL’iniil'' boin in then eolonv bill 
111 * \ too do not '-(‘em ineliiied lo t:ik<‘ them biu k 
now. Mnh.itniii (bindlii ]i:)< been ol' opinmn llinl 
eol«mi!il-l)oT n Indi.in-' will not be linpjiv e\eej)t. 
Ml llie eoloiii*-- :ind lie i- <|iiite ni»lil, '^Idie nlesil 
-oliition ol llii^ problem will be to send thesi' 
people b:i<*k to llie <-o|onie*- bill. llnne is no hope 
ol s;ich a -tej) Immiiu l.ikeii, beeau-i* if tlii'^ w’ere 
done thousands of' othtM'" would want a similar 
conei's-ioii and llu* .'•train on the rniam*(‘s of 
India will be eoiilintioiiN and iiK'alenlahh* Tlu* 
onlv t)Ta<*ti<-ahh* solution i.s to liv lo "-etlle lhes'» 
|)(‘o])le in India an<l lor ihi.^ we require a 
]»eimanent Mmii-ottieial eommiUcH' in (.’aleiitta 
It I- a .soei.il work ol a vei \ dillieiilt ami ilelieal.<* 
ty|)(' and eaiinot In* done ellieienf.Jv without the 
h('ip and eo-()[)e]atioii of such oruaniALlions as 
I he V Al. (' A., the Aiya Saiiui], and the 

Uamkrishnii Mission Only attei year- of 

."Uslaimd hard w'oik can we sueeec‘d in ame- 
liorating the <*ondition of Ihe-e peojile who have 
rt'aelKMl the lowa-st ilepths of humanity. It must 
not h(i forgoUon that a n urn her oi tlio-e jwople 
are .such as will never make good .•settlors either 
ill India oi in the eolonios and these w'ill have 
to ho sejairateil from those wlio ran he jier^uaded 
to get AYork in India. 


'riien- IS Miiotln'r a-pi-el ol llie iivuldi'in lhai 
i- lo l»e eon-Kleieij I| i«. alleLU'd th.il Inind leil- 
ol pauiiei- ainvi* liom »*olonn- evei v \eai .iiid 
llien Is an im])ie--ion ahioad liial the lolonial 
govern men 1.- li.ive heiai diimpiiiL' llu- eoiiiitiw 
with IIkmi d(‘-lilute<, ami |>eopIe .iie a-kiiiL’ w hv 
-hould India provide -I'M.Iemenl woik hou-e-, 

doJe-» and <*harilii - loi people who li;i\i‘ lmm'Ii 
I he Ih‘sI pail ol Iheir live- to llie eolonie-. c 
mii-t get a ihoioimli (‘im| 1 miv m.idi inlo thi- 
.illcL'ation. 

Philippine Government's Restnctions againsi 
Indians 

Mr \ \ INinmal wiih*' 

“The Immi'jraiioii re-liKlion- iin-l Iiidi.uis 
uoiiig lo the IMidippine l-Irmd- eie a- hm-h 
Ol peili.ip- ev(Mi liaish'*!* Ill Ml iho-' in Imm'c 
111 till* I hilled Stab'- It 1- indeed -tranue 
win lMilli[>piiie- .slnaild have -ueli j e-li ici loii- 
Mnp()-(‘d on <‘ven Indian Im-ine-- men. w!io 
iio lhei(‘ loi Irade juiipo-e- So l.u a- it i- 
known then' i- no laiee Indian popiiJ ition 
in llu* island-. Voi i- lh» le anv Ilow ol 
('migrants fiom India inlo tlu* rinliiipim'- 
lik'(‘ lhal horn da])aii. 

< >n boaid tlu' steanu i while I w.i- Mlniiniig 
from till* rmted Stab*- theie w» n* Iwm Indian 

I )e|)orlees troiii Manila, the eapil.il <i| tin 
IMiilippine l-lainl- < hn* wi- a Simlhi, wim 
aeeoiding !> In- «>wn Via-mn will then In 
join his hn-ine-- eoin'ern whieh wa- in e\i-le]iir 
for inon* lhaii a decade (hen* 'The Snidhi 

ii<*ntlemaii was allowed lo -la\ ihere ai Iti-l ha 
six month-, |iist a- the rhilipimie 1 ii'iniL'i.ilioii 
Ihirean would allow anv oidin.n> Mr-iloi 
Again tin* authorilies allowed him a enne.-— icm 
ol two monihs mon* al the end of wlii'*li he 
wa.« foi»*il)Jy n imn'ed to a -leanua and dejioibd 
Kven in the I nibd Slab- a bneiL'n bii-ine-' 
man eaii bA'e as long a- he wi-lied li- iimfei 
eiTtaiii eoiidiiioii- Ihit in IMiilippine- liic 
In'atnienl given lo Tndiaiis rei'm- lo lie wor-e 

Imiiiigiatioii of riapaiu'-i* inlo IMMlippim* 
Islands IS freely allowed rntil a wai ago .‘i 
large* iiiimhei of ,la])ain*si> weie fieej\ admiMio' 
into Ihe Islands as immigrant- wlio enteied a1t.ei 
ijxpivssly deelaring their ohjoel as “|o earn a 
living.” Now their entry i- limiied. 'Thai i- all. 
AVe Indians an* not asking toi anv -p«'i‘ial 
privileges. What av<‘ n'-=eiit i- tin that IMiiiip- 
pines wdio am aNo a -nl))eet peopji* like Ihe 
Indians .should l«^ tiidlty of olhauig paitial 
treatment to the Indian*^ in Immigration mallc^rs. 
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Passport difficulties of Indians in Malaya. 

Indian rosHlont'^ in Malaya cxpciioncr consi- 
dcrahlt* <lifficiiltv in ohlaininj: then ])as.H])ort'^ 
to vif'it loroipn cuuntiios. When a ll(‘(•^alation 

inado foi a ]ia>si)(nt Iho .sana* shonM Im* 
<*JidoiS(*d l)v a io*^I)onsd)lo person oi publii^ 
re<‘0"nitioii in tlie country, as is I he case in 
India. Ihit in ol all the tinaranlees, and 

any otlua foiin- nl securily dcinan<l(‘d, tin* autlio- 
iitics in MaJava do not i-sue a ])as‘-pnrt lasilv 
to an Indian, unless h(‘ lann in Malaya il-^idl 
It iiMially takes a icw nionths for the “declara- 
tion ’ \\hieh I- M‘nt to finiia lor va dication. The 
delay incurred in carryiny out these ‘verilieation' 
]»rocess j)ni-« the apjdicani to eorisidi'rahh* 
ineonv(‘nience The Malayan authoiities 'should 
issue ])asspoits to Indians when applied for, it 
they are satislied with the applicant-’ -tatiis 

Indian lesideiits in 
Malaya who loi lea-oiis of hi'alth or hiisim*-'' 
would like to proce(*d to lonagn countries without 
hein^ suhjeetcMl to the inconvi'nienei* of “waitiiu^” 
for months to^i'thei' to obtain tludr j)ass]K>rts. 

The Best Types of Indian Emigrants 

As a result oi our intimate study of the ty])es 
of Indians who (‘migrate to ionagn countries, 
W(» liav(‘ found th(' Sikhs as the hc'st class of 
pt'Ofde who have gone abroad as si'ttlers. Thc*v 
ar(^ lujalthv, bard working and, industrious, Tli(‘v 
g(‘t togetlK'i easily and work on a eo-operafivi‘ 
basis. They an* thrifty and, in th(‘ majority ol 
eas(‘.- save iiioiu‘y. Further the Sikh ]M‘opl(‘ 
ivhereyei they might go try to pr(‘s('iv(‘ their 
natural ehaiaeter and tiaditions Th(‘v stand no 
and kuow^ lla* art ot maintaining tladi 
dignity in the eyes of foreigm*!-'.. In those many 
countries ail tlie W(»rld ovei the Sikh emigrants 
haye huiJt tlieir own t(‘inj)h*s and even hlKtnufi- 
w'here helpj(*ss among tlaan might live. 

The majority of the Sikhs abroad know litth* 
oi^ no Knglish Still they get on in the world 
fairly well Tli(*y do not hold any very bigli 
positions, sb'll tliey are hajijiy and eontentcMl. 
Their examjile eonld iirofitably be followed by 
emigrants from other provinces. 

It (.s a pity that the Provimv of Madras has 
Jit leii^t a few lakhs to do all the menial jobs 
III colonies lik(‘ Ceylon and Malaya. \V(‘ liave 
no obj(‘etioii to Madrasee (‘migrants so long as 
tliey g(^ abroad as tdlers of r-oil but South Indhi 
should take inniKMlijiU* steps tA> sei' that it 
s(Mids no mori* scavangers to colon i(‘s abroad. 

Indians in Malaya 

In the past when the Malayan l^iibber 
Industry boomed, stivams of South Indian 
(labourers left for Mjihiva under the recruit 
system of tho Malayan au thurifies. Mow* that the 
lubhiM' iTidustrie.s is snflering badly there is 
<‘onsi(U‘ral)le number of uneniy)loy(‘d persons in 
Malaya. I^ven those who arc in employment 
rew'ive meagre wages. Tb(* standard wages of 
TiO per cent for a imile and forty for a female 


Indian lahoun'r fixed bv the Indian Immigration 
(‘ommiUi ‘0 in lb‘JS has been tw'iei* sul)i(vt(*d to 
cuts. It is understood that labourers an* w’orking 
to-day (‘ven for lo cents a day in soim* Malayan 
rubber plantations. 

On jKM'ount of this pitiabh* stjit(‘ of affairs 
in the Indian labour world in ^lalaya, tiu* 
labourers are (‘ompelled 1^) M*(*k repatriation to 

India. They conn* with tlie illusion that pros- 
pects in Indiji me brighter than in Malayji. 
This fals(‘ :i'NMiin[)tioii on the ]){n*t of 
th(‘ lidiouri'is Is reg](‘ttal)l(* Alter eaiefulJy 
considering the position of emigrants wdio have 
r(‘tuin(‘(l fioin the eoloni(‘s, we are ol ojiinion 
that no Indian should he persnadi'd to eoiiK* 
hack to Indiii. The Mahiyan anthoritie- should 
n‘j>jitnation- and find ade(jnat.e prov^ioii for 
tho<e unemployed Indian hd'oiners m, Mahiya. 

If th(‘ < iovernin(*nt of Mjilavji do(‘-^ not sim* its 
wsiy to ki‘(‘p all the Indian liihoniers in tlu‘ 
couiitiv Jiiid if thev eontiniK' then jioliey ol 
i(^])alriiition tli(‘y cjin do ^^o onlv afb*!' iiaying 
som(‘ compensation to th(*se woik(‘r- If the 
Mjiljiyan }iuthoriti(‘s would not agr(*e to tliese 
proposals, J think the f Joyernnieiit of India should 
1)(‘ donhlv ean'ful Ix'foii* peiniitting jinv finther 
r(‘ciuituient of laboin to .Malaya. 

Today th(‘ conditions ol Indian hilujurers in 
Malaya is miscndile. linenijiloyment i- widi'spiead 
among tla'in And thosi* who W’ork on phinliitions 
do not cam snflieiisit ev(*n foi tlieir djiily meal. 
Though nxliKVil wag(‘s (»oiild be t(deral(*(l in 
th(‘s<* days ol trad(‘ d(‘j)r(*ssion uiiemjiloyment of 
Indian laboiireis in IMahiya needs immediat(‘ r(‘m(*(Iy. 

It is oft(‘ii a, ‘^oure<‘ ol wondei to U'^ Ji*' to 
why India slioiild be tli(‘ ‘^ii]>i)li(‘i ol Mahiya’- 
ikmmI lor labour Is il. becjiuse we bav(‘ a 
sur])lu- population (*ignll(‘d in poverty Well, 
il Malavii wants Indian hibouriT, Id tolerable 
conditions ot life be gninted to th(*ni Wh(‘n 
Malaya mnds Indian iaboui tbe invitation 
is i- med and strejuns oi Tamils and Teliigus 
are reeniiled to eros;; tin* Bay of Bimgal for 
rubber (‘stab* service. When Malaya do(‘s not 
want these* hihourers, th(‘v an asked to return t.o 
India. These “come in” and “get out” orders of 
the ^Malayan authoiities to Indian lalioni’crs 
sei‘m to he a huge* jok'* It .should be the 
policy d th(* Indian government to S(‘C that 
these emigi-arits become iiermancnt S(*ttlers in 
th(* lands to which they emigrate* 

As far as Malaya is concerned there is plenty 
o iaiul and the* ( Jove ‘rn mem t of India .should 
impi-esH upon the Mjilayan authorities the* 
ne*eeasity of creating Iiidijui labour aet.tl(*me*nt 
on the* model ereatc'el in Burma. A settled 
Indian population will be of greater advantage to 
Malaya for then they will not have to sirend 
money for recruiting Indians from South India. 
And since for a long time to come Malaya 
ciuinol do without Indian labour, this suggestion 
for a permanent settlement of Indian labourers 
deserves serious consideration at the hands of 
the Qovernmenls of Malaya and India both. 




Minv Si^MTF (irpTA -niltMl i‘nr in 

S('i)(i(*nil»*r, after liavinji: ^^ladiiatc'd in 

(-akMitU 111 Arts and 'reaeliin^, an<l lioldintT 
s(‘veral odueationnl charL' In J^(‘n«al and A’^sain. 

In June sh( ])a'^^4(M| tlu' Diplnina 

Kxanniiation in Ivliieation ol tin* Let'd'* rnivtnsitv, 
th iir^t plaet' in Fii*-L «*la^s in ( ’lnl< 
'syeliolo^y, I Ik* siiliject td' Ikt tlu'si^ lieiii;*: 
‘Pia”-(*f on fellechial develo|)inent of (^hildron." 

^ M 



Miss ^aniti riu]>t:i 


She undertook further research work, on 
“Intellectual Responses of Younj^ (’hildron,” on 
the lines of the renowned Child-Psyeholo^ists, 
IHnet and Piiifjret, and presented her thesis in 
lune 10H2. On this Miss (Ui]ita was eonfeiTwl 
'he degree of M, Kd, by the Leeds University. 

In consideration of the great merits of her 
diesis, Miss Oupta has been acconled permission 


by die LimmN University to present Ikm’ llic'^i.'^ 
loi lh<* JMi D. from India. 

To iMpiij) herself a^ thorouglily as po-.sild(\ 
sh(‘ weal hevond jmrely acadeniii* activities abroad, 
and visited schools of all types, including those 
for the deaf and dumb and blind, as also 
clinic centrt*s, slum <listricts, and night clubs of 
factory girls. Slic mixed with women labourers 
of all descriptions to study tlicir (umditions at 
first liand, and addr(‘ss<*d on invitatkm various 
soci<‘ties ()f w’oiiK'ii on Indian subjcM-l.s. In li(*eds 
itself, Mis>^ (Jnjda wa*- invited to speak Ix'fore 
vai kills eongregations of women, ineluding 
WomenV Unitarian ( 'onfcreiice. 



/iamir-un-nisa Begum. Chairwoman of the 
Keeeption Committee of the All-Jndia 
Women’s Conference at Lucknow. 
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Increase of Illiferafes in India 

III the Abstract of Tables giving the 
main statistics of the (Vnsiis of the Indian 
Empire in 1931 with a brief introductory 
note, recently published by the Government 
'of India, it is stated that the number per 
thousand ot the population of India aged 
five and over who can read and write any 
language is maleft 1 females i^9, the cor- 
responding proportions (of all ages) in 1921 
having been males 122 and females 18. 

From this statement one might be natur- 
ally led to conclude that illiteracy was on 
the wane in India. But that is not a fact. 
Percentages are deceptive. What has to 
be found out is whether there are more 
illiterate men, women and children in India 
or less than there were ten years ago. 

The total illiterate ])Opulation in 1931 
was 156,243,305 males and 165,384,698 
females, or 321,628,003 illiterates of both 
sexes. In 1921 there were 142,623,691 
illiterate males and 150,807,889 illiterate 
females, or 293,431,580 illiterates of both 
sexes. Therefore, in 1931 there were 
28,196,423 more illiterates in India than in 
1921. At the rate at which illiterates have 
been increasing there are probably at present 
33,365,769 more illiterates than there were 
in 1921. 

This does not mean that numerous people 
who were literate in 1921 had by, the year 
1931 or have by now forgotten their letters. 
It simply means that the population of India 
has been increasing faster than the * progress 
of IHdracy, In order io perceptibly r^uce 
the number of illiterates arrangements must 
be made everywhere to make more persons 
literate than the number' of children added 
to Ibe pppulatiitm tWe. 


This is neither impossible nor extremely 
difficult. To show that this is practicable, 
one may refer to wliat has been done in 
Japan or in Soviet Russia. 

The Example of Baroda 

What has been done in Baroda tends to 
show that tlie progress of literacy may be 
very greatly accelerated oven in India. In 
the Baroda Census Report for 1931 it is’ 
stated that the number of literates in the)! 
State- has increased over 59 per cent. Taking 
tlie figiircR by sox, male literates have 
increased by 54 per cent, while the female 
literates have increased by 93 per cent. 
“Wherever there is scope for increase, the 
number of literates has increased by leaps 
and boiinds.” 

It may be said by way of criticism that 
the State of Baroda covers a comparatively 
small area and contains a population of only 
?, 443,007, whereas India is a vast sub-con- 
tinent with a population of 352,837,778. 
But just as India’s area and population are 
vastly larger than those of Baroda, so are 
the total revenues and other resources of 
India and British India vastly greater than 
those of Baroda. Therefore, what is practi- 
cable in Baroda with its small resources is 
also practicable in India and British India 
with their vast resources. 

Slow Growth of Population 
in India 

Some people may say that the , popalation 
of India has been increasing so fast Unit here 
it is impossible for literaeT to overtake 
UHteraev. But as a matter cx|faet the^growth 
of .. population in India is mumt etowbr than 
in European pountries in gmieral. IWce ^ 
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^ of England and Wales, for example. In 
^671 their total population was 22, 712,266 
and in 1921 it was 37,886,699. Thus there in 
fifty years the population increased more than 
66 per cent. Let us take practically the same 
period in India, namely, the forty-nine years 
from 1872 to 1921. In the Census Report 
of India, 1921, Yol. I, Part I, p. 7, it is stated 
that "The real increase' in the population 
during the last 49 years is thus estimated 
at about fifty-four millions or 20.1 per cent.^* 
So, during the period mentioned the rate of 
increase of population in England and Wales 
was more than three times that in India. 
This higher rate of increase of population in 
England and Wales was all the more remark- 
able as it took place in a region alniady 
densely populated — the density of population 
there in 1901, 1911 and 1921 having been 
r)58, 618, and 649 respectively per square 
mile, whereas in India the figures for the 
same years were 163, 175, and 177 per square 
mile respectively. 

If we take another period of fifty years, 
namely, 1881-1931, we find that in England 
and Wales the increase of population was 
much greater than in India. In 1881 their 
population stood at 25,974,439, which 
increased to 39,946,931 in the year 1931 — an 
increase of more than 53 per cent. During 
the same period, according to the Abstract 
of the Census Tables of 1931, the increase 
in India was only 39 per cent. We have 
already stated that the increase in England 
and Wales was a growth of population in an 
already densely inhabited region. Another 
fact which makes the increase there more 
remarkable than in India is that Englishmen 
have been free to emigrate and have emigrated 
in large numbers to different continents and 
countries, whereas Indians have not emigrated 
so freely, because of soeial restrictions and 
the discrimination against Indian immigrants 
in most countries abroad which require and 
can stand an access of inhabitants. 

Haw and Why Nadit 
SUkh Fell 

In the first volume of his new work, Fall 
of jCfte MtJtghaJ' Empire^ Sir Jadujpiath Sarkar 
thtis dhserili^ whst Nadir^ Shall did after 


conquering Delhi and the result of his 
reliance on force pure and simple divorced 
from justice and humanity : 

The conquest of Delhi was followed by incessant 
campaigns which shook almost every country of 
Western and Central Asia. In the course of these, 
Nadir’s character underwent a rapid decline. He 
became a fierce tyrant, revelling in wanton blood- 
shed and cruelty, giving vent to frequent out- 
bursts of fury and insane siiRpiciousness, A deep 
melancholy and loss of contidence in his people 
and officers settled on him, which made him 
harsh in his attitude towards them. The failure 
of his Daghestan campaigns (1742 and 1744) broke 
the spell of his invincibility. Rebellions hence- 
forth broke out in many parts of his empire ; 
ovpiy where the rebels set up pretenders to the. 
loi'.al thrones and kille<l the loyal officers of Nadir. 

These events did not serve as a warning 
to Nadir Shah to change his ways. His 
character and policy underwent a still greater 
change for the worse. 

His treasury having been exhausted by his 
ceaseless warfare. Nadir now resorted to the 

orucdlest extortion to fill his eoflers. Many of his 
revenue collectors perished under torturi' to make 
them yield more and more money. All wealthy 
subjects lived in dn^ad of their lives. “These 
rebellions only increased the violenc'C of his temper, 
and his acts liecame even more wild,” as his 
secretary admits. People were put to death, 

inutilatm or blinded on the merest suspicion. On 
the plain outside Isfahan, he burnt alive sonae 
Hindus, Muslims and Armenians. When in 
.Januaiy^ 1747 he set out from his capital for 

Khurasan, in every province that he passed 

through he built towers of human heads after 
killing local nobles and commons. Each rebellion 
was suppressed with ferocious cruelty, but a new 
one soon broke out in another quarter. In short, 
“the last years of Nadir Hhah’s reign were years 
of iinBT>cakab1e misery for his subjocts.” 

10-40 ; Pykes.) 

The most influential clement in the 
population of Persia were the Qizilbashes 
(literally Red Heads, from their red Turkish 
caps), who were the best soldiers in the East, 
often acting as king-makers. Nadir now 
devised a plan for destroying all the 
Qizilbashcs of note and influence with the 
help of his Uzbak and Afghan captains, who 
had latterly displaced the Qizilbashes in his 
trust and favour. But the plot leaked out 

The Qizilbash chiefs, under the leadership of 
the captain of the palace-guard and Muhammad 
Elian Qachar, took prompt action. At mid-night 
before the day appointed for their massacre, they 
BUxtei in a oody of seventy for Nadiras tMt to 
forestall the blow. But the terror of the ^ great 
Jdim paralysed the feet of 57 of the conspirators 
and they dropped off on the way. Thirteen only 
entered Nadirs tents and slew hitn, (Mitfmtf 
1^20 ; Jahanhuiha, 461 ). 
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"The White Mattes Crime" 

Large numbers of Europeans profess to 
be much concerned about the fate of the 
^^untouchables^^ in India. Perhaps a larger 
number of Indians is genuinely so concerned. 
These Europeans think the people of India 
should not have the right of self- 
determination because of the existence of 
''untouchability.*' But these people forget 
that Britain enjoyed independence when she 
was one of the foremost of the slave- 
trading and slave-hunting nations of the 
world. In fact, cliattel slavery in the United 
States was a distinct contribution of British 
civilization. It is well known, too, that 
the British pioneers in the United States did 
their share in spreading "fire-water” (whisky) 
among thc' Red Indians ; and how the latter 
were treated. To be sure that later on when 
slave-hiboiir proved iineconoinic and with the 
growth of humanitarianism Britain took the 
leadership in abolishing slavery. For this 
great credit is duo to her. Yet one 
must not think that slavery in British posses- 
sions in Africa has been really abolished. 
Lord Olivier in his work on the subject gives 
a gloomy picture of the existing situation. 
The Literary Digest (New York) of November 
19, 1932 publishes the following article under 
the heading, "The White Man^s Crime”: 

The White Man’s Crime 

Ix>, the poor Australian aboriginal I 

Like our own American Indian, he is fast fading 
away before the march of civilization. 

And when he does not fade quite fast enough, 
there are many willing hands to give him a 
shove into oblivion. 

As a result, from a total of 1,000,000 a century 
and a half ago, his numbers have been reduced 
to about lOOiOOO to-day. 

This we learn from the Itcv. C. £. C. J^froy, 
formerly Archdeacon of Perth, Western Australia, 
who makes '*a plea fur the remnant ’ in the 
Manchester Chuardian Weekly, 

“What can account for such rapid diminution 
he asks, and then explains : 

**Becent events, as well as the records of every 
past period in the history of white settlement, 
leave little doubt as to the cause. 

*The advance of the white man has simply 
swept the aborigines away. It is true that these 
children of nature themsGlves seem to wilt and 
wither away at the mere approach of the European. 
Bat there has also been a vast amount of 
deliberate crudty. 

^*The natives of Tasmania are said to have 
^beeome^ extinct. But the fact is that in 1830 
martial law was proclaimed, and a force of 3,000 
ot 4,000 troops and civilians of all classes were 


engaged for six weeks in hunting them down and 
driving them into a narrow peninsula. I>entually 
the remnant were transported to Flinders Island. 

*‘Onc of their jailers there has recorded his 
opinion that many of the miserable creatures 
*aied in the sulks like so many bears.’ In reality 
they were broken-hearted. 

“In 1838, Sir George Gipps, Governor of New 
South Wales, issued a proclamation to the effect 
that the indiscriminate slaughter of natives must 
cease. On the other hand, a certain Gov^nor 
of Queensland, at a much later date, is said to 
have advised a settler that if natives were shot, 
there was no need to report the fact.” 

A well-known traveller, Do Beauvoir, who visited 
Queensland about sixty years ago. “met a young 
man, only twenty-four years of age, who boasted 
of the possession of two rifles with sixty-five 
notches on the stocks, each notch repi-cscnting a 
native whom he had shot.” And then we are 
reminded of — 

“The acknowledged shooting, in Central 
Australia in 192H, of thirty-one wild natives (in- 
cluding some women) by a police party in revenge 
for the death of a white man. The excuse made 
by the police for some of this slaughter was that 
these wild natives “tried lo escape” when called 
upon to stand in the King’s name I 

“Dr. (Tilruth. formerly Chief I’rotector of 
Aborigines under the Federal Government, has 
expressed his opinion that “in respect of the treat- 
ment of the aborigines, the British occupation of 
Australia presents the worst chapter in the 
European aoraination of the world.” 

“It is not too late for the governments and 
people of Australia to save the remnant... ‘‘In the 
name of reason, humanity, and pity let this waste 
of human life and goodness be ended now, and a 
new day brought in for the remnant of them 
left.” 

That is alao our earnest desire. 

There is no society which is free 
from social evils of various kinds. The 
Hindu society is grappling with the problem 
and abominable curse of untouchability. 
It must, be solved mainly through the spread 
of education and a new social outlook. But 
when Europeans try to sit in judgment 
and announce their superior moral standard 
and wish to stop the inarch of freedom in 
Indiu^ then one feels tempted to say 
"physician, heal thyself.” 

Ordinance Bill Passed 

The Ordinnnee Bill has become law with 
the help of a subservient majority of the 
Central Legislature. The European official 
and non-official members who are included in 
this majority naturally felt quite happy and 
safe in voting for the measure. They wanted 
the British bureaucracy in India and them- 
selves their kinsmen to remain masters of the 
situation as long as possible, and they thought 
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4;hjit supremacy could be ensured only 
sueli legislation — though that was a wrong 
as8um])tion. Moreover, consciously or 
unconsciously, the belief must liave been at 
work in their minds that neither themselves 
nor their near and dear ones would ever 
behave in any such way as to come within tin* 
mischief of any section or clause <if the Hill. 
The Indian supporters of the Hill, it woidd 
not be wrong to suppose, had also the idea 
that they were not going to be put to any 
trouble or inconvenience by tlic Hill it was 
only those d — d Xon-(*o-o|)ei iitors who would 
suller. Hut the Xon-co-o]>eralors lua} think in 
their turn that, just as Hralilad was I)orii in 
the Daifija-lulti or dynasty of the 
80 some sons, daughters, n<*pli<'ws, nieces or 
other near relative's of the Indian supporters 
of the measure may take it into their heads 
to lay themselves open to prosecution under 
Bomo provision or other (»f the new law ! 
And then the eyes of these supporters of the 
bureaucracy may be opened. 

V^or the beuoht of ihos<i wlio cannot 
understand a joke, it is necessary to stutt* 
that those gentry are not really Ihuhjas or 
like Daitifas. 

At the final stage of the debate in the 
Aspeinbly, 

fciir Abdiir Rahim condemned the dual y)ohey of 
ropresBioii on the <nie hand and reforms on the 
other. The Horae Member had stated ’whatever the 
(jlovermTient did >vaH ri;;ht. Thid meant that 
popular opinion did not count. On that basis the 
present bill was alright. Sir Abdur Rahim 
contended the present law was (yuite snfficrieiit to 
deal with all oflcnces which came within civil 
disobedience. Yet under this bill the courts were 
unable to deal with manifestations of disobedience 
aud, therefore, the courts’ jurisdiction would be 
ousted. He disnuted this proposition. As for the 
Con)[>reRH it did not require this bill, localise its 
policy was not to escape the law, but to face its 
penalties fully and fill the jails. Bo really the 
bill aimed at strikinp: at the political rights and 
liberties of the people. The pity waa that even so 
tbe Round Table Conference had approved of the 
proposal to extend this power to issue ordinances 
to tne Governors and further more even to pass 
Governors’ Acts thereby superseding the legislature 
altof^ther. As for the present bill Indian public 
opinion was entirely opposed to it. T am not an 
advocate of civil aisobcdiencc, having sp^t my 
whole life at the bar and the bench helping the 
administration, but this is not the sort or li^sla- 
tiou which would ensure peace and order, nor 
ensure smooth working of the constitution, tnoud 
it may suppress certain manffoitations for the 
time being. Sir Abdur Rahini furOier contended 
that the Sill had a genml japplicatton to all peofde 


and not to some community or section only and 
asked the Government not to take advantage of the 
untortuiiatc communal feeding and pass legislation 
opposed to all reason. At any rate lot them 
administer it with consideration and kindness and 
a))p]y it against those only w'lio actually infringed 
the law 

IlofoiTing to the Pre^s provisions, 

Mr Xiivaliai opineil that the press governed 
Government in other countries. If one or tw'O 
iicwspiqiers committed niihtakes, for that rmRon 
it was unjustifiable to ^Mg the entii-e press of the 
‘ ountry. 

Sycil Miirtazji Maliib said, 

Though the bill w’a.s intended bv <iovernmeiit to 
check Lrim«‘ it would result in curlnng the 
naUoinil spiiit and torj)cdo public opinion. The 
civil disobedience movLni(»nt w’oiild have never 
bi*eii revived if th(‘ presenl ( Toveriimeiit had 
pursued JiOrd Jrwin’s policy and accepted Mahatma 
(landhi's offei of friendsllip. In his opinion no 
new law or additional powders to the police were 
iu*cesRaiy to deal w’ith the civil disobedience Iniove- 
ineiit. If Government created more disaifcciion 
among the people they would find it diilicult to 
govern. 

Mr. Hhiipat 8ingh said that 

The measure had a pernicious object, to be 
utilized if the new constitution was not accepted 
by the i>cople 

Some other members also are reported to 
have expressed similar opinions on the floor 
of the House. 

As the offieial rc'port of the proceedings 
of the Central Legislature liave ecased to be 
supplied to us, the above summaries arc 
taken from The Leader of the 9th December 
last. 

At an earlier stage of the debate in the 
Assembly, according to The Amrita Jiauir 
Patnha's (Dec. 4, 1932) report, 

Mr. Sitaramaraju opposing the passa^ of the 
Ihl) held that the drastic character ox the Bill 
would drive the open non-violent Congress move- 
ment under ground, and w*ould swell the ranks of 
terrorists in the country. As a matter ,of fact, it 
would suppress all political thought in the country. 
The opposition had appealed to the statesmanship 
of the Government, but there could be no states- 
manship in a steam roller. Tracing the history of 
the Congress movement in India uie speaker said 
that for the last half a century that body met and 
passed resolutions, which were never considered 
seriously by the Government. It then resorted to 
method of direct action. The speaker had no 
sympathy with the Civil Disobedience movement, 
but the Bill would make even legitimate political 
fetation an impossibility, hence nis opposition to 
the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. Sitaramaraju was followed by other 
speakers. Tbe summaries of the speeches 
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of somo of thoni are extracted from the same 
paper. 

Mr. (Tinijiil 1 raced the histoiy of Delhi, where 
many Empires had com** and pone. They did not 
wihh Ihe same fate to the Ihnish rule in India, 
Imt on the other hand, they were all aloiifr advexiat- 
inf^ that the Biitwh rule * should continue. Even 
aft(^r InO years of the Brilish rule they should 
have learnt a lesson from the Indian history that 
their administration nuist be dependent upon the 
wishes and afte«*tions of the people. (\)iieliidinf; 
1^ appealed to the members that if they voted for 
the liill, that would iiioan that they wcTe neirhx'tin^if 
the pledjre the^ had !j;ivcn to their constituencies 
at the tnm; of election. 

Mr. A/liarali eoiulcinncd the Hill as vendatta 
and devoid of jiisliec and equity of jurisprudence. 
In f.ict, it looked that the puidinjj; principles of 
the I III! were infnsinw terrorism in the body iiolitie 
of the ]*c«)ple, iincl intimidating^: even the* lawful 
)>eoi>le into terrorism. If the (Government were to 
j»ass tins measure in this country ot enlightenment 
it was nothiMK sh(»rt of a challenf^c to the manhood 
of Ihe ^\li()le country. Whv !was the (Tovernment 
pashina this panicky lepislation when they had 
sueh qjnwerful army behind them? The Govern- 
mont was delermiii(»d not only to kill the spirit 
of nationalism, but also wanted to destroy the 
civili/alioii winch existed in India for thousands 
of .^ears. 

Mr, 8. (’. Mitiji fell lhat Oovernment had not 
appreciat(‘d tin*, altitude in opposiii^ the Bill, lie 
urjr<sl the (lovernmcnt should not alienate the 
Tress on the ovi’ ot new constitutional reforms in 
India, lie placed on the table of the House two 
signeil letters with photoj^raphs of Bengalee women 
who li.acl been assaulted by police wid also a 
number of photographs depicting allegations 
against the police. Mr. Mitra said that none of 
these happenings appeared in the Tress. His fear 
was that the excessive powers given under the 
Bill would always be misused. If the object of 
Government was to strike terroi they should do so 
by means of martial law and not through measures 
passed through Central Ijcgislaturc. 

Th(To was a passage at arms between Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Mr. Haig, the 
Home Member, when the former spoke. 

Mr. Abdul Matin t'lhowdhury quoted a telegram 
from tlic Imam of Junia Masjid. Chittagong, to 
the Governor of Bcnnl, showing how the Mussal- 
mans Buffered through the operation of Ordinance 
in that part of India. 

The Home Member : Will you also read the 
reply given to those allegations in the Bengal 
Council ? 

Mr. Matin Chowdhury : 1 have no copy of 
that reply and hence cannot read it to the House. 

Mr- Haig : Your tdegram is entirely one-sided. 

Mr. Matin Chowdhury ; Government could not 
be accused of pwtiality to any community. They 
were absolutdy impartial in their misuse of power. 
The MuBsalmans who were weak suffered the most 
wherever they tried to be independent. The 
Rentier Mussalmans were terrorized, the “red 
ehiri” movement was crushed, and the Ahirar 
nmvememt was suroressed. iSie speaker claim^ 
chat India was sufl^ring from consumption and 


the JLonu* Member failed l,o diagnose correctly. 
It will be through a vitalizing injection of self- 
government and not through doses of Ordinance 
that the disease could be cured. 

“Mr. Krishnainiichariar compUinentcd the 
IIoiiK* Meunber on his linn Htuiid oii ovory 
clausi*.^’ ()ii(‘ in inrliiK'd to siak wlietlicr tho 
eom|)Hin(‘iil was seriously mciiiit, or was not 
a loft-ljniid(*d one, s(*(dug tlial Mr. Krislinain- 
afduiriar iiimudinttdy aflorwards complaiiiod 
that 

Thc^, l■l)nMng from tar distances to co-ojH'raU* 
with the (TOvernment, were ii^)t lislciu^I to when 
they ollcnxl advici'. lb* asked whellier there was 
any human activity wliuh dal not come under the 
provisions of the ‘r»ill Ho concluded that the Bill 
was very objectionable, but their ery was in the 
wilderness. 

Tho oritioisms f)f two other speakers arc 
give* below. 

Mr. S. C Sen also protested against the repres- 
sive, drastic and gagging j)rt*ss provisions, and 
ajipealed to the Home Member to instruet the 
Ijocal Governments regarding the jwliey of the 
Govern iinmt of India in administration of the Act 
from time to time so Hint instances cited by Mr. 
Mitra were not repeated. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt, the last speaker, said that 
the Bill violated the inalienable rights of citizen- 
ship, and opined that the Government in the name 
of law and order were really nourishing terrorism. 

Bengal Terrorisf (Supplemenfaty) 

Bill Passed 

The Bengal Terrorist (Supplementary) Bill 
has been passed by the Central Legislature. 
A “supplementary” bill was needed, because 
evidently tlic guardians of law and order 
have hitherto had very very little power to 
bring to book suspects and proved offenders ! 
Sir Abdur Bahim, Baja Bahadur Kiishnam- 
achariar, and other members holding political 
opinions like tbciis, utterly ut variance with 
those of the supporters of physical force, 
opposed the bill, but to no effect ; — perhaps 
because political wisdom is a monopoly of 
the bureaucracy and all who do not support 
them uniformly arc in secret sympathy with 
both civil rcsisters and terrorists ! 

Public Security Bill Passed 

The recalcitrant section of the people of 
Bengal has evidently acquired Bu«'h strength 
of numWs and other kinds of strengA that, 
in addition to already ezistiog laws meant 
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^ia1]y for Bengal or generally for all 
.gions like Bengal, and in addition to the 
troops posted in different parts of Bengal, 
legislative weapons have had to be forged 
against them both in the Central Legislature 
and the Legislative Council of Bengal. 

The Public Security Bill has been passed 
by the Bengal Council. 

It should be understood that the 
"security^’ aimed at is a particular kind of 
"security^’ for the "public.” No such 
measure was thought of when the position of 
the Hindus of Pabna, Kishorganj sub-division, 
Dacca town and some adjoining villages, 
Chittagong town, etc., was made very 
"insecure,'* to put it mildly. 

The provisions of the Bill may make for 
the "security” of some persons, but there is 
Jio doubt that even persons who are extremely 
law-abiding in fact and in intention will 
have reason to feel insecure owing to the 
operation of this new law. Hous(*s may be 
searched even by a head constable at his 
discretion. The Executive may detain any 
person and deprive him of his legitimate 
occupation without giving him any allowance. 
It can withhold and control the delivery of 
postal articles and telegrams, etc. Special 
Magistrates have been given large powers. 
And so on and so forth. It is true, Mnth 
reference to a point of order raised by 
Mr. N. K. Basil on the provision of clause 
19 (2) of the Bill so far as it tended to 
oust the jurisdiction of the High Court 
by making District Magistrates^ decisions 
final, the Home Member accepted the 
BUgge8tii)n of the President that an explana- 
tion should he added to the clause to the 
effect that "nothing in that sub-section shall 
affect the jurisdiction of the High Court.” 
Bui seeking the protection of the High Court 
is very expensive for persons of sm-ill means, 
and it is mostly such persons who in recent 
times have gone in for any kind of direct 
political action. 

ThPSensus of 1931 — is if 
accurate ? 

rhe following figures are gn-ren frosn the 
ofiioial ahstract of the Cenflus Report 


Age 

Under 15 
15—50 
50 and over 

Total 


Married 

males 

5,530,625 

66,300,824 

12,377,018 

84,208,4(i7 


Married 

females 

12,271,594 

66,719,515 

4,616,114 

83,607,223 


Sir Philip Hartog after quoting the above 
figures draws attention to the excess of 
601,244 husbands, and asks is it due to poly- 
andry ? It is admitted by all and sundry 
that polyandry is negligible in quantity and 
that it is a dying institution. One corres- 
pondent, himself a census charge superin- 
tendent, writes in the daily papers that the 
figures of the? present census arc inaccurate^. 
Wc are also of the same opinion. In the 
ootisuR of 1921, the corresponding numbers 
of married males and females were as 
follows : 


Age Married Married 

males females 

Under 15 3,212,155 8,565,357 

15—50 54,960.375 54,152,110 

50 and over 1^,885,224 4,87 5,664 


71,057,754 71,593,131 


In 1921, there was an excess of 535,377 
wives or 1008 married females per 1000 
males. Polyandry, if it affects the figures of 
1931, must have equally affected the figures 
of 1921. No new areas not previously 
censused in 1921, have been censused this 
time. The progress of education and civili- 
zation is hastening the death of polyandry 
as a social institution. How can this sudden 
change be accounted for ? To realize the 
magnitude of this social change in 1921 for 
71 million married males, there was an 
excess of 5^2 lakhs of wives. For 84 million 
of married males in 1931, if the social 
conditions remained unchanged, the excess 
of wives should have been 6,80,000. Bui 
instead of an excess, we find a shortage 
of 601,000 wives. Or in other words, 
quite 1 per cent of the vast population of 
India have changed their social habit. This 
is absurd. Hence we are forced to conclude 
that somehow or other, the present census 
figures are inaccurate. 

We are emboldened in our condnsion 
about the inaocoracj of the 1931 census 
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1 *^ «ttti’rollowing considerations. The respec- 
tive numbers of married Hindu males and 
forailcs are given below ; 


Males Females 

Under 15 4,288,575 9,049,079 

15—50 46,028,134 40,245,158 

50 and over 8,663,574 3,058,845 


58,663,574 58,353,102 


/, among the Hindus there are 310,472 
wifeless husbands. 

The corresponding 6gurcs for the Moslems 
are : 

Males Females 

Under 15 1,087,775 2,876,801 

15—50 1 4,197,244 14,502,11 3 

50 and over 2,715,794 862,496 


18,300,813 18,241,410 

/. among the Moslems there arc 59,403 
wifeless husbands. If it is due to polyandry, 
then one must admit polyandry among the 
Moslems. As many Moslems, especially of the 
Panjab, have more than one wife, the number 
of wifeless husbands becomes very much 
larger, and cannot be wholly accounted for 
by immigration. 

Polyandry, if it exists, may be expected 
to be found among the followers of tribal 
religions. The figures for married males and 
females among the followers of tribal 


religions are as follows : 

Males Females 

Under 15 83,857 161,225 

15—50 1 ,361,520 1,447,856 

50 and over 246,257 1 19,004 

1,691,634 1,728,085 


Where on account of existence of poly- 
andry, one may expect to find a number of 
mfclcss husbands, one actually finds an excess 
«)f married females. 

Can one after all these maintain that the 
1931 census figures arc accurate ? 

J. M. Datta 


Central and Provincial Repressive 
Legislation 

AU-India laws like the Ordinance Bill, 
now in the statute book, are meant for the 
^hole of India* Besides such lawn made by 
tlie Government of India, the Provincial 


Governments have been also making similar 
laws for their respective provinces. Opposi- 
tion to and criticism of such measures during 
their passage through the councils have not 
been of any avail. Criticism directed against 
them after they have been passed would be 
still more useless. 

Ottawa Bill Passed 

The Ottawa Bill has also become law, 
as a matter of course. There was some 
trenchant criticism and some stout opposition 
in both houses, but to no effect. This bill, 
it has been apprehended, would cripple India 
economically, as the Ordinance Bill and its 
provincial kinsfolk would cripple India 
politically 

Meaning of *^Round Table" 

Conference 

Unify of Chicago observes : 

We are beRinninp to learn, at this late period of 
history, what a “round table” conference really 
means. It apparontly Is a conference where naen 
go ‘round anci rouna,’ and never get anywhere. 

This may be a fact so far as the majority 
of Indian "delegates^’ to the so-called Round 
Table Conference are concerned — they are 
destined not to reach their goal. But the 
British delegates and tlie British Government 
have always known where they are to go 
and how. Their object has always been to 
make the position of Great Britain in relation 
to India still more secure and permanent 
than it already is at present. The (to us 
rather transparent) veil thrown over it so long 
as the Labour Government was in power was 
thrown off by the arbiters of India's destiny 
in the cabinet of the British National Govern- 
ment. 

India's Proposed Constitution 

From the statements made by Sir Samuel 
Hoare in coDncction with the so-called Round 
Table Conference* it is clear that in the 
constitution proposed to bo granted to India 
the Governor-General and the Prewfnclal 
Governors are to be given far greater auto- 
cratic powers than they possess at present 
They would be able not only ^ promulgate 
Ordinances but to pass Acts without .any 
reference to the Legislative bodies. Tim 
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would also be able to disregard tlic decit^ioiis 
and advice of their iMinNt(*rrt. The Viceroy 
is to have in his hands th(» control of Dtifonce 
and External Relations, powers for the dis- 
solution of the liCgislature and asRonting to 
and vetoing legislation^ and special powers 
in relation to the following beads : 

|>n*ventioii ol’ ^ravo iruiiiaco lo pface and 
se<*iirit-y (//) proteetioii of iniiioiities (o/) ‘Statutory 
lights of the Survuvs (//) iiiattois affrelin^ depart - 
undor tho control of tin* ( lovornoi -< roticral 
O') protection of the rit;htH of the States (/vi com- 
mercial discnrnmalioii prcHcrvatton of froiwl 

ii'Iatron-j with other par'*^ of llie Empin\ 

Details of the proposed constitution have 
appeared in the dailies. 

Jiidi'in nationalists would not he disposed 
to touch Rucdi a (lonstitutioii with a pair of 
tongs. 

T/te Monies and the Talkies 

^‘The prestige of the white inaii,^^ says 
Lord Irwin, "standing for a higher life and 
morality has been almost entirely lost through 
the movie/^ Rev. Henry A. Stiinson, a well- 
known clergyman of New York, has reported 
the following about tb,c cinema or motion- 
pictures from an American in India: 

Sol loin? af?o a lOuropcan was scaled by a cui- 
liirod Indian in a movie iii India. They were 
htransceTri, bat*Huddonly he turned to the other 
man and naid with feeling, ^'1 am an Indian. I 
Buppo^e you white people would call me a 'nigger.* 

I am unacquainted with other sides of Western 
civilization, but what 1 have seen here tonight and 
on numerous other occasions in these places con- 
vinces me that the ordinary middle classes in 
America are the most depraved and immoral 
creatures any race oi nation ever has produced. 

The revolting indecency and n]>pnlling vulgarity 
that are allowed to afipoar on the screen are 
makin.; an appeal to the eye far more lasting and 
permanent than any appeal through the other 
senses. There is slight reason to believe that little, 
if any, censorship is e.xcrcised over the films sent 
here. 

Tt cannot be denied that many people in 
the East^ including many Indians, are afflicted 
with an inferiority complex, a subservient 
gpiriij or ^^slave mentality/^ in relation to the 
West. If disgust at the cinema civilization 
of the West makes for the deliverance of the 
East from this servile attitude, some good 
1 come out of the moral contamiBatioa 
from the exhibition of objectionable* 
other aide of the medal mnst 
There w muoh in the 


West which the East should approo;,,^^ and*- 
vice versa. On such mutual appreciation 
depends the evolution of a' united and peace- 
ful world. But if the East is tauglit by 
vicious motion and talking pictures from the 
West to identify the Occident with Filmland^ 
how can such a world emerge V 

A Serious Charge Against some 
A rchaeologisfs 

Reviewing Sir Flinders Pet^ie^s Savenfi/ , 
Years n/ Archfcolofftf in The Netr lifpahlic, 
Isidor Schneider writes : 

It IB impossible to pre8er\e any griivo and 
reverent feeling townrd the science after a reading 
of IVtrie’H book. Ar<‘hacology has but recently 
passed from tbi‘ pickaxe borne *)f the great 

fathers of thnt s<*icnci*-~Mariette, Mas])er() and 
Brugsch among them— destroyed, by unealculated 
vandalism, infinitely more than they saved, ^mc 
of the respected archeologists hainnie‘r('<] into frag- 
ments the statues they eoultl not earry away ; and 
Petrie spent one profitable season picking over a 
vast rubhmh heap left behind by a learned buti 
careless predecessor. Many ‘'pricc'loss" finds have 
been ruined by clumsy digging. inaii> more by bad 
packing ; others after surviving transportation to‘ 
museums, have been ruined by the dc^structive 
chemical action of a now environment .Vrehaeology 
has hai! to learn, by costly errors, hou lo mount, 
how to resurface, how to case antiques taken from 
the natural preservatives in which they Iny. 

Parties in U. S. A 

\ 

In India the names of the diiloixMit politi- 
cal parties in the United States of America 
are not generally known. Htuict', when 
President Hoover of the Repiibli<'an Part’ 
was recently defeated by Mr. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt of the Democratic Party, it meant 
in India that one man is to be siK'ceoded by 
another — the defeat of the one or the success 
ol the other did not convey any idea of theii 
parties. 

The principal parties in America are the 
Republican and the Democratic^ and it is thej 
candidates of these two parties who h 
hitherto filled the presidential c'hair. R 
besides these two, there are the Socialist 
Workers' (commanist)^ Socialist Labour, Prohi- 
hidos^ .Fi^er-T jaboiir, JLifaerty aod^JobleM 
Parties. The Democratio Party was origi- 
nally (^led the Bepabliean, then the Demo- 
cratuvBepublieaOi nod finally the Democradc . 
It is tibe oldest of American parties^ and wsp 
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*'OrMiiuied under the leadership of Thomas 
Jefferson to uphold the principle of local and 
state sovereignty, and popular control of 
government; as opposed to highly eentralissed 
governmental authority and power. Thomas 
Jefferson held office during 1801-1809. The 
Republican Party was formed in 1854 to 
express the growing anti-slavery sentiment of 
the nation and made its first presidential 
campaign in 1856. 

Output of Books in Great Britain 
and India 

According to Whitaher^a Almamck for 
1933 (available in Calcutta during the third 
week of December, 1932), 

Hie to^al number of books published during; the 
year under review (October, 1931 to .September 
J932) is 4&,5G4 as ag;ainst 1487G for the previous 
twelve mouths, the fig:ures boine; taken from The 
Publisher and Rmksellerf the oliicial org:an of the 
book trade. 

There are^ some indications of gjrowth in the 
readiue habit. Fulham Public Library's latest 
annual report records the issue of 671 .48S volumes, 
their largest total as yet. Other libraries report 
increased demand of bnoKS other than fiction. 

According to Statesman's Year Book for 
1933, during 1929-30, in India 2332 books in 
English or European languages and 14815 in 
Indian languages were published. Some 
belated figures relating to the output of 
books iu Bengal are also before us. They 
are to be found in the Report on the 
Administration of Bengal, 1930-31 (received 
by .us on the 26th November, 1932). As 
Bengal has a few million more inhabitants 
than Great Britain and Ireland and as 
probably Bengalis literary output is not less 
than that of any other province of India, 
they are given bdow. 

The total number of publications registered 
dmring the year 3930-31 was 5,324, of which 
3903 were bdoks and 1421 were periodicals. Of the 
former 375S were original publications against 
3132 in 1929 and 145 republications and reprints. 
The number of edeationat books rose ftom 1166 
in the previous year to 1760, while the number of 
non^educational books fell from 2241 to 2147. 

By educational books are meant mostly 
school tesMrbooks and their annotationa and 
a smaller number of college text-books and 
notis on college text-books. So during the 
lyear under report the real c^enuml and 
pertsaiieiit addition to the literature produced 

n 


in Bengal amounted to 2L47 books, ^is 
moans that the population of Bengal, 
what larger than the population of ^reat 
Britain and Ireland, produces abnui one- 
soventh of the books annually produce^ in the 
latter countries. This is so far as th |3 number 
of books is concerned. As regard'i the size* 
and quality of the books prodiiocd iu Great 
Britain and Ireland and Bengal, respectively, 
there can be no comparison, generally speak- 
ing, except in poetry and fiction and the 
literature of some kinds of essays. 

With respect to the growth or otherwise 
of the reading habit in this country, there are 
no data available. During our recent visit 
to Bajshahi wo found that the public library 
there keeps records which may give an 
indication in this direction so far as that 
town is concerned. 

Years ago, the late Major B. D. Basil got 
a literary year-book for the whole of India 
prepared and publishc^. But the publication 
received such meagre encouragement that the 
experiment was not repeated. Perhaps the 
experiment will be made again under more, 
propitious circumstances. 

Newspavers and Periodicals in 
India and Elsewhere 

According to the Statesm Year Book 
for 1932, 

During 1929-3G the following now^^papors and 
periodicus Were published: In Midras, 309; 
Bombay, 314; Bengal, 663; United Provinces, 
G26 ; 425 ; Burma, IGl ; Bibar and 

Orissa, 1.36 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 55 ; 
Assam, 43 ; Delhi, 88 ; N.-W. F. P., 13. 

How backward India is in the production 
of newspapers and periodicals will appear 
from a comparison with some other country 
in the British Empire. Let us take Canada, 
which has a population of more than ten 
millions as against Indians 353 millions. In 
1930 there were in Canada 1609 periodical 
publications, classified as follows: Dailies, 
116 ; tri-weeklies, 5 ; weeklies, 966 ; semi- 
wecklieS; 21 ; monthlies, 388 ; semi-monthlies, 
66 ; mtsceUaneouS; 57. 

The United States of Ameifoa has a 
population of over 122 millions; ' that is, a 
liide more than one-thi^ of that of India. 
There itt 1930; there wm 221)9 daily news’- . 
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papers, 65 tri-weeklies, 12825 weeklies, 487 
semi-weeklies, 3801 monthlies, 285 semi- 
monthlies, and 059 other periodicals ; total, 
20,724. In 1931 there were 2415 daily 
newspapers, 11521 weeklies and a total of 
21,191 publications. 

Let ns take an oriental country also. In 
1929, in Japan 21111 original books and 
publications, and 9,101 periodicals, monthly, 
weekly and daily, were published. 

Even as regards the number of newspapers 
and periodicals India exits a poor ligiire. Our 
position becomes still more backward when 
the circulations of Indian and foreign news- 
jxapers arc compared. 


lUiferacy in India and Elsewhere 

Unless there is widespread literacy in 
a country, its literary output cannot bo- 
(;omo satisfactory. India is a phenoinenally 
illiterate country. Hence its literary output is 
very poor. The out-fiuru of books, periodicals 
:ind newspapers depends, inoreovcT, on the 
purchasing power of the people. The 
population of India being poverty-stricken, 
one cannot expect books, newspapers and 
periodicals to have big sides here. The sale 
of newspapers and periodicals suflers in 
addition from the regidar habit of sonic 
comparatively well-to-do persons of borrowing 
them from their neighbours, who are in some 
cases poorer than themselves. The very 
drastic Press laws also prevent the Ihvss 
from flourishing. 

The figures of illiteracy of the different 
countries of the world eaiinot be easily got. 
Mere is a table from Whifnhr^s M}nfnmf*h 
for 1933. 


( 'ouiitry. 

'farkey (19J7) 
India (1921 ) 


Hoviet Union (ll>2r)) 
Hpain (1920) 

Greece (192S) 
Poland (1921) 

Italy (ifel) 


kgypt (1927) 
Brazil (1020) 
Bonu^al (1920 
Mexico (19211 


Percentnuc of 
Illiterate)) to J'opulatioi) 

91.8 

90.0 

55.7 

97.0 
1)5.0 
rtl.9 

18.7 

43.0 

43.0 

32.7 

26.8 


, The S6viet Union (U. S. S. R.) figure is 
for the yitor 1926. That is six years ago. 
In thei interval, . particuUrly according to the 


five-year plan, illiteracy must have diminished'^ 
to a great extent. 

The figures of illiteracy of the United 
States of America are interesting and in- 
structive, particularly that relating to the 
Negroes. In 1930 illiterates comprised 1.6 
per cent of native-born whites, 9.9 per cent 
of foreign-born whites, 16.3 per cent of 
Negroes, and 25 per cent of other races ; rate 
for entire population above 10 years of age, 
1*3 per cent. 

The Negroes of America were slaves uj) 
to December 18, ]8()5. They were originally 
brought by force to America and sold there 
like cattle. They were a people without an 
alphabet and without a literature. In 65 
years after their emancipation 83.7 per cent 
of them have been made literate, and only 
16.3 per cent remained illiterate in 1930. 
Ill India, which has an ancient civilization 
and literature, whicdi had an aiicucnt system 'of 
education, and which according to Sir Thomas 
Munro (181*3) had a school in every village — 
in India, according to the census of 1931, 
out of a ]H)puIation of 352,837,778 only 
28,131,315 including children are literate. 
That ivS, a little less than 8 (eight) per ceiil 
are literate, and a little more than ninety-two 
per cent are illiterate. And this after a 
modern civilized nation like the English has 
ruled the country for a century and a half. 
Negroes have become 83.7 percent literate 
in (55 years, Indians have become less than 
8 per cent literate in more than 1 50 years. 


Seizures of Property in Midnapur 
Villages 

Not a day passes on which one does not* 
find long lists of seizures by chaiikidars of 
cattle, kitchen utensils, brass pots, etc., 
belonging to villagers in the Midnapur district, 
on account of non-payment of chaukidari tax. 
The values of the properties seized are 
generally far in excess of the amounts of tax 
demanded, which arc generally two or three 
rupees or a few annas. It is nqt clear from 
the nows published in the papers whether the 
villagers are all unwilling to pay or aA least 
some of them are unable to pay in these 
of economic depression. 
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Assuming without admitting that every 
one of the villagers whose property has been 
seized has not paid his tax in spite of his 
ability to do so, it is clearly the duty of 
statesmanlike administrators to enquire why 
the chaukidari tax is unpopular and what has 
nerved the peace-loving and liritish-prover- 
bially timid Bengali villager to defy the tax- 
collector armed with the might of the greatest 
empire in the world. Tt is only to be expected 
that there are ruh^s or laws which lay down 
that properties seized for non-payment of tax 
should not far exceed in value the amount of 
the tax, that after tlie sale of such properties 
the ba1an(*.c after realization of the tax and 
^expenses should be returned to the owner of 
. the properties, and that agricultural cattle 
should not, as a rule, be. seized, at least when 
other moyable properties of a sufficient value 
arc available, if there be no such rules there 
(Might to bo. 

Tragic Ncufs fiom Midnapur 

The following paragraph appeared in the 
Calcutta daily, Adrmfcc, on the 10th Decem- 
ber last : 

fFroin Our ( ‘arrcHpondcul ) 

'rauihik (Muiaap(»rc, Dee. S.) 

The vilJai^crs of Xaiicli^rrani Thana >^ho chster- 
mined not lo pay tho punitive tax, hiffc tlu'ir 
hearths and Iiouk's and look sheller at difrcrent 
thaijas and the Hniidarbana, aro now returning to 
their n^sprativc homes. Most of them have been 
reduced in health under various unfavourable 
eircumsUnccs. So far as wo are informed, nf these 
liomelesB vi]lap:eis 8 boys, 10 men and ladies 
died at their shelters for wuiit of food arid living!; 
in unsuitable eircumstaiices. It is also reported 
.that a poor ]>rc^nant lady untimely gave birth to 
a .child on her way while fleeing away from her 
houses and breathed her last witli her new-born 
babe for want of proper treatment. 

The Bengal Goveiisment should ciufuirc 
wheijther these are the only cases of death 
under such tragic circumstances. 

^nH^-untouchabilUy A Century 
Ago 

In the Sumachar BarpuUy a bi-lingual 
(Bengali-English) newspaper of the last 
oentiuy, the following panq^ph appeared in 
its issue of February 26^ 1831 ; 

^ Jbe Ksw AdB of the New BehooS«'-^>4.Kiiie6iu^ 
, MooUkoia^ of Bshshviysy the son the 


laic Muthoora Mohuii Mukci^oe, and Krishnu 
Kuikur Goonaktir, the son of tho iato Itamlochun 
Goonakur, and Motoelall Baboo, the son of Ned- 
kishoro Baboo, united together, and in the house 
of a Tiian of low caste at Paclighura, near 
Kachra-para. erec^ted an altar, on nhich they 
idar(Kl a chair and laying it on aKoosnm necklace, 
with much rejoicing named it the Altar of 
Tnitli. They collected a large (pianiity of f 4 ««I, 
and more lhan jCHXi ])er80iis of different castes, sat 
down in one place, and partook of a meal together. 
About n hundred brabmuns from Tribcnec, 
Hunsbariya, and llalee-suhur were invited to the 
ceremony, and each one received at his dismissal 
a brass pot and some sweetmeats. At tho altar, 
the liihlr \vafl road by Feringees, the Koran 
)»y l^Ioosoohnaiip, and the deeta by Hrahniim 
x/undits. Tw’o Nuhuhat (drums) woni *** 

two places ; one near the (Joosic Creek, and the 
oilier near the altar. Two proclamations 
were IKcd at those two x^ia^cs, containing a 
variety of xvarliculars respecting this (new Goa of! 
Truth, all of whicli I did not read. But being 
tilled with uma/duent J now send you this letter. — 
.higgulchundcr Bnndo. {PinbhriLiir, 

The correspondent who eent this piece 
of news Avroto his loiter in Btuigali, which 
AViis piiblislu^d with the above translation 
by the editorial staff of the Sumachar 
Ditrpnn. Tlu^ “low caste/’ referred to in the 
lOuglish translation is mentioned in the 
Bengali letter but omitted in the English 
version. The letter shoAvs that the idea of 
removing iiutoiichability by means of an 
intorciiste dinner and tho reading of the 
scriptures of diflerent religious, had struck 
some Bengali villjigors a century ago. 

More Parks for Indian Ladies in 
Calcutta 

More than one thousand ladies of 
Calcutta liave submitted a representation to 
tlic Mayor for reserving some parks for the 
exclnsiA’O use of ladies and children. The 
representation runs thus, in part : 

The A^’uiit of fresh air and exercise is fcJfc veiy 
much by the ladies in some of the congested parts 
of the city. It is a well-known fact that so 
much of the disease now prevalent among our 
women and children and specially the increase 
in tuberculosis cases is due to the fact that we 
ai-c all shut up the whole day within doors in 
an unhealthy atmosphere. Tho 'purdah’ among 
Avomen has not yet completely disappeared, so 
our men should help to provide suitable open 
spaces where ladies can avail themselves of fresh 
air and ev^se. There is enough evidwc from 
medical men to point out to us how important 
a factor in life it is and that tba, mothers of the 
futuiw geneiaUon should be fiut ta tho open as 
much as possible. We axe irealufipije Ihhi mote and 
moxe every day, and so we sand this representii’ 
tieiv. 
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We understand the play-ground committee is 
in favour of represen taiioo. The final decision 
is with the district committees. Surely our men 
in this oommittee of the Corporation will help 
us to get the necessary provision for reserving 
some of the open parks for us. We want healthy 
children so that our future citi;ccnB may be an 
asset to the nation. 

The request of the ladies is ([uite reason- 
able. The parks, only eight in number, 
which they want for women and children, 
need not be reserved permanently. At the 
rate at whicli purdah has been disappearing, 
it should practically cease to exist in, say, 
ten years. So the open spaces required may 
be reserved for that period. By that time 
those among us mcn-folk who are unmannerly 
may be able to learn to behave in the 
presence of ladies. 

Great stress is laid in the United States 
of America on the provision of open spaces 
for recreation. A publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of that country, Parh 
Recreation Arcnfi in the United SiatcR 1930, 
states : 

Perhaps the most commonly accepted standard 
of park and recreation for a city is that of 1 acre 
to each 100 population. Because of the high cost 
of land in densely settled neighbourhoods, many of 
which were bunt up before the importance of 
providing parks was recognized, most large cities 

fall far short of this standard. Minneapolis, 

however, with a population of 356, hss an 

acre of parks for each 00 people. Denver and 

Dallas with L acre for each 23 and 42 people, 
respectively, arc two other large cities with 
unusual park areas, although in both much of the 
acreage is outside the city limits. Hcveral other 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants provide an 
acre of parks for each 50 iicople or less, thereby 
(!xci>cding by at least 100 r»er ceut the standard 
of an acre for each 100 ppople. 

In the United States even small towns 
of 5000 inhabitants have park areas for 
recreation. Small towns in India also should 
have such facilities for recreation. 


Bengal Rules Against Absconders 
and Terrorists 


A Gazette Extraordinary axmounoes that the 
Govmor-ia-Oanncil has made in exercise of the 
pbwer under seotioii 18 of the Bengal Suppression 
of Terrorist Oatn^ges Act 17 rules whereof one 
auUtoiim every inilitaiy officer and eyery poltoe 
otfks^ iiot bidow the ranks (rflamadar and assistant 
sub^nspeotor MpSi^vs^ to intmept telegnuss, 
tdtopboae huesages, ■ {Histewrds -and parcels 

whenerer consfoeiM neaasmy^ for ^ pun^ of 


iafi^ 


of the military and police forces. Another autho- 
rizes police and military officers conducting searches 
of absconders to use any and every means to 
ensure the safety of such officers and their nun 
after lakiog all reasonable precautions. Yet another 
prohibits a person endeavouring to elicit inform- 
ation regarding the military or police forces from 
any member of such forces or from any person in 
the employment of the Goverimient. The mfiinge- 
ment of any of the rules is punishable with 
imprisonment extending to six months or fine or 

The Governor-ill -Ckiiuicil has also made five rules 
under the same section of the same Act applicable 
only to the Chitiai'ong district giving some special 
powers to the district magisiratcs to deal with 
terrorists and absconders. 


CoUeefive Fines 

A collective fine of Rs. t>O,00U has been 
imposed on the Hindus of Chittagong, 
becanse hitherto all terrorists and the like 
have been Hindus and because the Hindus 
of Chittagong have not detected or given 
any clue to the detection of the perpetrators 
of the Pahnrtali shooting and bombing. 

There is nothing to show that any nou- 
ofiicial Hindu of Chittagong who is not 
now in jail or detention aided or abetted 
or was in the secret of any terrorist. And 
it is still more unreasonable to assume that 
all the non-ofBcial Hindus of Chittagong 
outside jails or detention camps aided or 
abetted or was in the secret of the terrorists. 
It is not impossible that not a single non* 
official Hindu of Chittagong enjoying personal 
liberty knows the identity or the whereabouts 
of the Pabartali absconders. If any possesB 
such knowledge their number must be 
extremely small. 

Considering all these facts, the imposition 
of the collective fine on the Hindus of 
Chittagong must be pronounced unjust 
and entirely contraiy to the correct 
juristic principle which lays down that it is 
better that ten guilty persons should go 
unpunished than that one innocent person 
should be punished. Here it is certain that 
thousands of innocent persons in Chittagong 
have been punished. Injustice cannot make 
for the welfare and strength of a state. 

It is to be noted that the Baeeitilve, 
the police of different kinds end the adMlery 
failed to fkevent tim Pahartali outrage .bir to 
detect tiie offendera, thoO|^, U) wee 
to. , do 60, and Anns sidaiies 'oB .^t 
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nodentandiog ; but no collective iinc has 
been inflicted on them. TS'hon the Chittagong 
Hindus' houses were sacked by non-Hindus, 
no collective fine was imposed on the non- 
Hindus. Nor was such collective fine imposed 
on the non-Hindus after the disturbances 
in Pabna, Kishorganj and Dacca. We arc 
against the infliction of collective fines. 
But if Government considers it right and just, 
the rule should be applied in a non-communal 
manner. 

Collective tines have been imposed on 
some Midnapur villages also. The two 
crimes which have been particularly men- 
tioned by the Bengal Homo Member as reasons 
for snch punished are the burning of an 
irrigation department building and the assault 
on a Government tax-gatherer. Assuming 
without^ admitting tliat' the building was burnt 
by some village people, there arc no reasons 
to think that all or most of the villagers 
were implicated in or privy to it. Why 
should ail of them then be punished '! As 
regards the assault on the tax-gatherer, tui 
the police are able to detect secret murders, 
it should not be beyond their power to 
.arrest the oflenders. There is no need to 
punish a whole village for snch an offence. 

Sepfuagenary of Sir IK C. Hay 

The public and students of Calcutta have 
rightly celebrated the seventieth birthday of 
Sir P. C. Ray with enthusiasm. Dr. Ray 
is not only a scientific discoverer himself 
but has inspired many of his students to 
follow in his footsteps, and ho rejoices 
that some of them have outshone him 
in their scientific work. He has also been 
a pioneer in the industrial awakening of 
Bengal, having been the foremost among 
the founders of the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works. He has 
been instrumental in establishing some other 
indostrial concerns. He, with some colleagues, 
has anooeeded against poweifnl competition 
in {daoittg a river steam navigation company 
on a. sound footing. Years ttgp, he wrote a 
seiimtiflo Ben^^ .work on Zoolc^. SBs 
hisUisv.,^;{HB^„ch^^ has added to the 
. . of subject, and ' 


biography is calculated to stimulate thought 
and activity in various directions. His 
love of students and charities to deser- 
ving poor students are wellknown. His 
philanthropic activities also have made him 
famous. He has worked with unremitting 
zeal for the production and wide use of 
khaildar. At the same time he has been a 
practical promoter of cotton mills, as both are 
required in the economic interests of India. 
Above all, he is a distinguished example of 
plain living and high thinking. 

Sir B. N. Sarma 

Latterly Sir B. N. >Sarma had not been in 
the public eye, though earlier in life he had 
been a public man of distinction. Before 
his election to the Imperial I.iegi8lative 
Council be was a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms. He was a 
inembcr of the deputation which wont to 
England in 1914 in connection with tbo 
Indian Councils Bill, and was one of the 
nineteen members who signed the historic 
memorandum demanding self-government for 
India. He was a member of the Viceroy's 
executive council for some time. Throughout 
his life he was an earnest student of public 
(|uestious. 

Mrs. Sakhawaf Hossain 

Mrs. Sakhawat Hossaiu, whoso loss is 
mourned by all friends of girls' education in 
Bengal and by wider public, became a widow 
early in life. V\ ith Rs. 10,000 left her by 
her husband she founded the Sakbawat 
Memorial Girls' School for Muslim girls, and 
by devoting to it all her own property and 
her energies for more than two decades raised 
it to the high school standard. One does not 
often meet with such fruitful conjugal 
devotion and devotion to a noble cause 
combined. She was a self-educated lady of 
liberal culture and a powerful writer of 
Bengali. 

Dr, Ham Chandra Sarkar 

• Hem duindra Sarka^ u* a., d. i>.i a 
Misidonaiy aph Minister of the Sadberan 
Bzakow fibnaig passed: last n<^ 
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S rotracted ilJncss. He received the houoraiy 
cgree of Doctor of Divinity at a special 
convocation of an American school of tlieolog}'. 
He was a very pious and zealous religious 
worker. Ho was the author of several 
biographical siud theological works in Bengali 
and English. During his long struggle with 
disease and death, the power of the spirit to 
rise superior to bodily infirmities became 
clearly manifest. Even when he had become 
almost blind, when on account of nasal and 
imperfect articulation the words he uttered 
could be understood with difficulty only by 
his daughter Miss Saknntala llao, he continued 
to serve the cause he held dear with unabated 
enthusiasm, and published some meritorious 
works. His wife had predeceased him. 
Miss Sakuntala Rao, ^[. A., whom she and 
Dr. 8arkar had brought up as their daughter, 
nursed him through long years with cxemphiry 
affection and devotion. No daughter or son 
or other near relative could do more than 
she did for him. 

An Octogenarian Celebration 

The present and former pupils of Piincipal 
Oirish Chandra Bose of Baiigabasi College, 
Calcutta, recently cclebrati^d his eightietli 
birthday, with cflat That an Indian 
intellectual should not only live to be eighty 
but be still actively doing tlie duties of the 
head of a big educational institution also, is 
a rather rare event. And for this reason, 
the celebration was unique. Princi])al Bose 
does not at all look as old a.s he is. And 
that is because he has all along lived a 
regular life. His has been the comparatively 
quiet life of a scholar and an educationalist, 
free from the anxieties and excitement 
incident to tlie activities of political and 
even social workers ; for he has never 
been in the thick of any political fray. 


Bengal Hindus and Unity Conference 
The following Asfiodated Pree^ message 
relating to the last meeting of the Unity 
Conference at Allahabad appeared in the 
Calcutta dailies of the 24th December : 



standing by them an they oualit to. ^'Whatever 
be the degree and nature of tiK* coining political 
advance/' stressed the president^ Hindus of 
Bcn^l and Pan jab, as well as of ^iiid, i£ separated, 
would have no voice in the government of the 
country unless electorates are joint, and we co- 
operate with our Muslim fellow couiitryraen, who 
would form the majority in these three provinces, 
just as the Muslims and other minorities in other 
provinces would have no voice whatever in the 
coming government except upon the byslcm of 
joint electonites.” 

Mr. C. Vijiaraghavacluiriar, the president, 
is mistaken in thinking the ^‘grievances” of 
the Bengal Hindus ^^imaginary.” What the 
cause of his mistake is, we do not know and 
will not guess. 

The communal decision of the Prime 
Minister or the British Government has been 
unsatisfactory and unjust. Both Hindus 
and Miisalmans have complained of its 
unsatisfactory character, for different reasons. 
In giving his decision the Prime Minister 
said that if a better arranged, an '^agreed” 
one, be forthconiing, he would accept it in 
place of his decision. Whether he would do 
so or not, we need not discuss. In any case, 
it was to evolve something better, something 
more satisfactory, than the Premiers decision 
that the Unity Conference was called. 

Jjct us see whether the proposals before 
the Conference arc better than the IVeinier^'^ 
decision. As there has been an attempt to 
throw the blame — at least much of tlie 
blame — for the apprehended failure of the 
conference on the Bengal Hindus, let us 
confine our attention to Bengal. 

The Premieres decision, so far as it relates 
to Bengal, hit the Bengal Hindus very hard. 
Under it, in order to pamper the European 
f iiristians, the Hindus were deprived of tar 
more seats on a population basis tljan the 
Musalmans. The proposal before conference 
which allotted 112 seats to Hindus and others 
forming the general constituency and 127 to 
Musalmans was more equitable. But this 
division was made on the assumption that 
the Europeans might be persuaded to accept 
a smaller number of seats than the Premiers 
decision had given them. But as they 
refused to give up even a single seat, a new 
situation arose. Two just courses now lay 
open. The Hindus and Musalmans of 
could eoiiQbine to persuade^ or bring jomt 
pressure to bear npon the l^ropeans to make 
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them give up the required number of seats. 
But evidently the Musalmans do not like 
such a course — perhaps they do not want to 
lose the favour, the patronage or the friend- 
ship (whatever it may be called) of the 
Europeans. So the other just and fair 
course would be to leave aside the European 
seats and to redistribute the remaining seats 
between th(« Musalmans and the Hindus and 
others on a population basis. Rut such an 
arrangement has not been thought of by 
anybody at the Conference. 

What the Musalmans of Rengal want is 
an assured majority of seats in the Bengal 
Council. And for that purpose, as the 
Europeans would not part with any of the 
seats inicjuitOLisly assigned to them by the 
Premier, they and the non-Bengal members 
of the tTnity Conference appear to want that 
the Beaigal Hindus should agree to have 
oven a lesser number of seats than the 
Premier has given them. Or, in other 
words, they arc to agree to have their 
position still further weakened than what 
the Premier has made it, and to make the 
Musalman position assuredly supreme — 
stronger than the Premier lias made it. 
What is the price they would obtain for thus 
agreeing to this further weakening of their 
position ? Joint electorate V Ah no ! The 
C/onferonc? has not included joint electorate 
pure and simple in their Hch<une. It has 
agreed to a kind of liotchpotch which is 
neither honest separate cI(*.ctorate, nor honest 
joint electorate, but really having more of 
the character of the former than of the 
latter. 

But oven if joint electorate pure and 
simple were agreed upon, Bengal Hindus 
could not agree to any number of seats less 
than 112. Wherever the Musalmans are in 
a minority, they have got weightagt*. In 
Bengal the Hindus are a minority. But far 
from getting any weightage, the Premier has 
given them a far lesser number of scats 
than they would be entitled to on the 
population basis, and the Conference 
wants to out-herod Herod by asking them to 
be oontent with a still fewm^ number of seats ! 

It is s^id that the Bengal Hindus would 
have to part only 2 But 2 added 

to the Mraalmah^s 119 under the Bremter’s 


"award'^ would not make 127 or 126, a bare 
majority in a house of 250. Therefore, most 
probably the underlying idea is, that after 
the Bengal Hindus have agreed to give up 
2 seats out of their quite inadequate share, 
the non-communal Labour, Land-holder, 
Commerce and University scats would be 
rG(|uired to be communally divided so as to 
give the Musalmans five or six or more seats ! 
Ill other words, a Nationalist Unity Con- 
ference would have to introduce communalisni 
where even the Premier has not introduced 
it! 

There may be another argument in favour 
of the Bengal Hindus’ self-(5ripplemont. The 
Unity Conference leaders may tell tliem : 
‘^The Premieres decision has made you 
iiiipoteiit, and so impotent that the difference 
of a few scats more or less would not 
really matter at all, that impotence cannot 
really be made greater or less. Even if 
you got 112 seats in a house of 250, you 
would be impotent. So, why not give up 
some of your seats ? There are no degrees 
of powcrlessness.^’ This is like calling upon 
a man who has lost one or two fingers 
to have a few more fingers cut off, or 
like calling upon a man who has lost 
one leg or one hand to agree to the amputa- 
tion of another leg or hand, or like calling 
upon a limn who lias had some of his teeth 
knocked off to agree to the pulling out of 
a few more. In the future Bengal Council, 
as in tlic present, all ((uestions are not going 
to be debated or decided communally. The 
difference of oven one or two seats may tell 
on occasion. Bengal Hindus would be fools 
if they were consenting parties to a further 
weakening of their position for the sake of 
a hollow, unreal and superficial unity. Real 
unity presupposes the disposition to make 
sacrifices for the good of the whole. We do 
not perceive any such disposition among 
Musalmans. All the sacrifices must be made 
by the Hindus. 

The question must not bo considered as 
if it were only one of power and rights. 
Citizens must do their duty to the nation. 
Ben^ Hindus have not done this duty less 
or are not less fit to it than others. 
Bengal Hhodus are not less abie^ less in^l^ 
tu«l> less pa]&lto*spirited^ less sdf-^sacriflt^. 
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for the moral and material advancement of 
the country than others. Yet the Unity 
Conference leaders call upon Bengal Hindus 
alone to abandon their post of duty to a very 
great extent. Bengal Hindus are called upon 
to agree to communal rule ostensibly for ten 
years but really perhaps for an indefinite 
period without any compensating advantage 
to the country. 

24th December, 1932. 

Bengal Hindus and Other Hindus 

We do not labour under the wrong idea 
that Hindu leaders outside Bengal arc all 
indifferent to the fate of the Hindus of Bengal, 
if not also somewhat unfriendly to them. But 
if there be any such non-Bengali Hindu 
leaders, we would respectfully remind them 
that^ though Bengali Hindus have fallen on 
evil days, they may still bo able to render 
some service to the Indian nation and that by 
weakening Bengali Hindus, the entire Indian 
nation would bo really we.n.kened, if only to 
a very slight extent. 

7he apprehended Fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

If by the 2iid lof flanuarr, 1933, the 
Gumvayur temple be not thrown open to 
Hindus of all castes, including those who are 
unreasonably, superstitiously and un- 
righteously considered untouchable, it is 
probable that Malrntma Gandhi may begin to 
fast again. Considering the physical strcngtli 
which he possesses at present, that must 
cause serious anxiety. The Zamorin, in 
whose State the temple lies, has it in his 
power to make the fast unnecessaiy. If any 
law of his State stands in the way of the 
temple being thrown open to all Hindus, he 
can change the law, as he is the ruler of the 
State. We are not experts in shastric 
matters. But many of those who are, .and 
many orthodox Hindus like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavijra, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Phimathanath Tarkabhushan, etc., are in 
favour of temple entry for all castes, being 
of the opinion that (here is nothing in the 
ahastrue prohibitii^ each «ntty. It may, 
therefore, be ri|^tly aesnm^ that Hi^nism 
is not agalwt the leotigoiiiolti of tliis ri^t 


of all Hindus. And reason is entirely in 
its favour. Noxious insects, worms, rats, 
mice, cats, etc., can and do enter temples 
without desecration being caused cither to 
the temples or to the idols worshipped 
therein. It is unreasonable, therefore, to 
object to the entrance of human worshippers 
of particular castes entering these shrines ; 
for it would be the height of absurdity to 
consider thorn inferior to insects, worms, 
rats, mice, cats, etc. 

Individuals, famous and obscure, from 
Rabindranath Tagore downwards, and 
numerous societies and groups of meu have 
niged the Zamorin to throw the Ouruvayur 
temple open to all castes. Let ns hope that 
ho will listen to the voice of reason and to 
the request of all such persons and thus 
prevent n great tragedy and a disgrace to 
Hindu India. 

Medals and Music of Bands for 
Sweepers 

Sweepers and scavengers do unpleasant 
work in order that the atmosphere of towns 
and villages may be sweet and they may be 
in a sanitary condition. For this reason the 
late poet Satyendranath Datta compared them 
to the God Nilakantha (Bhiva), who drank 
up the poison, leaving the nectar for 
others. 

Sweepers and scavengers do the same 
kind of work for the community that grand- 
mothers, mothers, aunts, elder sisters, etc., do 
for babies, without these honoured and 
beloved relatives becoming untouchable 
therefor. 

If we were guided by right reason in the 
work of social gradation, these social bene- 
factors would be given a high status. In 
some parts of the United States they are 
called "sanitarians.” 

Dr. Thouless in his Control of the Mini! 
observes that "a kind of music which 
produces emotion and heightens activity is 
used^ by armies and to produce warlike 
emotions amongst civilians,” and that if 
oivilhsed peoples wage wars, at all, "they 
should participate in them under conditions 
which allow (bem to rdatiae to thh foil foeir 
sadness and fotiUty.” He adds : 
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*Tbere are, on the other hand, hl^ly desirable 
actinties, colourless and distasteful m themselves. 
whi(^ need the stimulation of martial music it 
they are to be carried out with enthusiasm.” 

Then comes his suggestion and anticipa* 
tion^ that 

*'The day must come when dustmen and sanitary 
workers are led to their noble work by the music 
of the pipes and drums, and when they will point 
proudly to the medals on their breasts which were 
struck in commemoration of notable victories over 
dirt and disease.” 

When Dr, Thouless says that the distaste- 
ful work of sweepers and scavengers requires 
the stimulation of martial masic^ he is 
probably not to be understood literally. That 
kind of work requires the stimulus of honour- 
able recognition much more. 

Mr. Lansbury^ the British Labour leader^ 
writes in his autobiography : 

“Educa^ young men will not mind working 
in a sewer or road-making if such work is re- 
cognized as of value to the nation equal with that 
given by those who write invoices or keep ledgers. 
The educated girl will not mind being a domestic 
servant if her status is raised and she is treated 
as the equal in life of the school teacher ; a girl 
from a high school will not mind being a cook if 
she is considered and treated as the equal of a 
shorthand typist.” 

He observes furthar that we must get it 
into the minds of children 

“that all useful labour is equally honourable : 
that men and women who plough the fields, and 
milk the cows, and cleanse our streets, and dig 
our coal, and cook our food, or scrub a house 
arc of equal importance and value with those 
who sit in offices writing in books or adding 
figures.” 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin observed in a 
recent speech of his : 

*’It makes very little difierence whether a man 
is diiving a tramcar or sweeping streets or being 
Prime Minister, if he only orings to that service 
everything that is In turn and performs it for the 
salm of manldad.” 

All these observations may be summed 
up in the words of Bobert Browning ; ^'All 
service ranks the same with God." 

The observations quoted above are the 
thoughts of intellectuals of the Anglo-Saxon 
race among whom there is no hereditary 
caste and no untouchability. If among them 
honourable social recognition is needed for 
sanitary workers in the interests of justice^ 
of a hj^ afradard of sanita;^ service and 
of soofm} solida4ly» how much moreis suoh 


Who are the Depressed Castes ? 

Though the Poona Pact and the 
Prime Minister have assigned 30 seats in 
the coming Bengal Council to the depressed 
classes in Bengal, it is funny that even 
Government does not know who are these 
depressed people, and it is funnier still that 
some persons have taken upon themselves to 
generously (?) part with some of these seats 
to Bengal Muslims ! The following rather 
long but interesting extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Bengal Council will bear out 
what we have said : 

At the Bengal Council, Baja Bhupendra Narayan 
Binha Bahadur of Nashipur asked : Will tiia 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Revenue Depart- 
ment be pleased to state what is the meaning 
conveyed to the Local Government by the words 
“depressed class” as used by the Premier in the 
declaration of the Communal Award ? 

The IIon*ble Alhadj Sir Abdel Kerim Ghuznavi 
replied : Depressed classes have not been defined 
in the (.^ommunal Award or in the Poona Pact. 

Baja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur : 
Will the Hoii’ble Member be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the different castes 
among the 1 lindus of Bengal which will be included 
under the head of “depressed class” as mentioned 
in the question ? 

The Hon. A, K, Ghuznavi: As the position of 
certain castes is still under consideration it is not 
yet possible to publish an authoritative list. 

Hie Hon. Member was subjected to a volley of 
supplementary questions. 

Mr. N. K. Basu : Is the Hon. Member aware 
that in Bengal under the ruling of the Calcutta 
High Court all Sudras including Kayasthas bedong 
to the same caste.— No answer. 

Mr. Bosu rcfieated the question. 

The Hon. Member : 1 cannot say anything 
more than what 1 have stated. 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee : Will the Hon. Member 
tell us if those who are not jal chal Hindus are 
to be considered as members of the depressed class 
or not ? 

Tbe Hon. Member : I refer the Hon. Member 
to the answer already given, 

Bcv. B. A. Nag : Will the Hon. Member be 
pleased to state if the people of the depressed 
class as soon as they become Christians, oeaae to 
be people of the depressed class ?— (lau^ter).— No 
answer. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin : Will the Hon. 
Member be pleased to tdl us whether the Lothian 
Committee gave an indication as to who were 
depressed {class ?— No answer. 

Mr. B. C. ChatUnjee : Wfil the Hon. Member 
be pleased to state if the Government has followed 
any principle hitherto for the classification of the 
depressed class ? 

The Hon. Mmber : They have certainly tried 
to follow certain principle (laugHier). 

Mr. ChatteriM: What is that prinKple ? 

The Hon. Meinber : When ttSs decision of the 
Govenkmeiit annoVseed, the priociide aho wiU 
be aonoanced. 
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Mr. Chatterjee : That is no answer to my 
question. I want to know if the Government has 
at all followed any princiide. 

The Hon. Member : That will take us many 
years back (laughter). 

Mr. Ranti Sekhareswar Ray : Will the Hon. 
Member be pleased to tell us if the Government 
is prepared to appoint a Committee to advise them 
in the matter. 

The Hon. Member : No. 

Dr, N. 0. Ben Gupta : Is it not a fact that the 
Government furnish^ tlie Lothian Committee with 
a statement to which the exact number of the 
members of the depressed class was stated ? And 
is the Government prepared to stand by that 
statement ? 

The Hon. Member : Government submitted a 
provisional list. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjee: WiU the Government 
consult Pundits and leaders of the Hindu com- 
munity for final decision of the question ? 

The Hon. Member : Likely (laughter). 

Mr. Bannerjee : Have the Goveniment taken 
any steps up till now for the purpose of ascertainmg 
such opinion ? 

The Hon. Member : Yes. 

Mr. Bannerjee : Whom have they consulted ? 

The Hon. Member . 1 am not jirepared to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Banne^ee : Is the disclosure of the names 
against public policy ? 

The Hon. Member : The matter is still under 
consideration. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque : Will the Hon. 
Member be pleased to state if the Government is 
pursuing any principle with regard to classification 
of the depressed class ? 

The Hon. Member : I refer the Hon. Member 
to the answer already given. 

Khan Bahadur : Wul the Government publish 
the principle ? 

The Hon. Member : 1 cannot say that now. 

Mr. Fazlul Haque : Will the lion. Member be 
pleased to state it they w'ill consult the represen- 
tatives or the depressed class in the council in 
arnving at the decision as to who were depressed 
class? 

The Hon. Member : May be. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy: Are not the Pundits 
referred to by Mr. J. L. Bannerjee, against the 
interests of the depressed class ? (laughter). 

Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee : Is the lion. Member 
aware of the principle of classification given by 
Mr. Mukunda Hilary Mullick to the Lothian 
Committee ? 

The Hon. Member : We are not prepared to 
make any detailed statement at the present 
moment. 


Calcuffa Celluloid Works 

Becently we paid a visit to the Calcutta 
Cdluloid Works, started and managed by 
Mr. J. N. Bose. We found tbe men in the 
factory in active work. It produces various 
kinds of articles made of celluloid — combs, 
Boap-boz^ hairpins, knittii^ needles, and 
Nother things, too nomerous to mention. The. 


style and finish of the goods produced are in 
no respect inferior to those imported from 
abroad — many of them, if not all, appeared 
to ns superior to them. 

*^Wasfeful Folly of Buying Similar 
Things of Foreign Make" 

Tn performing the opening ceremony of 
Bengal Stores, an emporium of Swadeshi 
goods owned by Messrs. Keshoram Cotton 
Mills, Babindranatli Tagore observed iiUer 
alia : 

Thin emrarium, I hope, will be an education 
for the puluic who due to their ignorance of the 
excellent articles of everyday use that are now 
being turned out in our country, indolra in the 
wastefnl folly of baying similar things of foreign 
make. 

Co-education — R Success 

We are glad to note that on the occasion 
of the celebration of the College Day of the 
Calcutta Scottish Churches College, Principal 
Cameron referred to the success of co-educa- 
tion in his college. 

He then announced amid cheers the appointment 
of Miss Ix>gan as a lecture in English literature 
and said mat she was x>erhapB the first woman 
lecturer in a men’s college. 

We congratulate Miss Logan, though she 
is not the first woman lecturer iu a men’s 
college in India. During our recent visit to 
Nagpur we found an Indian lady lecturer in 
the Morris College of that town. And 
about two years ago wc used to find a lady 
professor lecturing to a mixed college class 
of men and women students in Santiniketan. 
By the by, as Scottish Churches has lady 
students also, they may claim that it is not 
exclusively a men’s college ! 

Banning Fourteen Gandhi Films 

The Bombay Government has banned 14 
films relating to Mahatma Gandhi certified 
by the Bombay Board of Film Censors. 
Perhaps it has been done to prevent an 
obscure agitator like Mr. Gandhi from 
becoming famous. 

**Rn Iniquitous Decision'* 

The foremost Bengal papers owned and 
edited by Indians and almost sll otiier Indian 
oimed papers have oondenmed tiie collective 
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fine inflicted on tfac Hindus of Chittagong. 
But as all Bengali 'Hindus are suspect^ their 
opinions are discounted. So let us quote 
the opinion of The Servant of India, the 
ably conducted organ of a society which 
believes in the permanence of the Indo-British 
connection ; 

It has also been made clear that the fine would 
be recovered only from the Hindu residents. In 
his speech deliverkl in Calcutta last week on the 
occasion of the St. Andrews’ dinner, the Governor 
of Bengal tried to justify this discriminatory policy. 
His main excuse for it in effect was that as persons 
involved in the outrages were found to have 
belonged to the Hindu community and as the 
Hindu inhabitaii's tailed to give information about 
terrorists there was nothing wrong in throwing the 
entire burden of the fine exclusively upon that 
community. 

Whatever the truth in the Governor’s aspersions 
on the Chittagong Hindu community, the Bengal 
Government’s decision is sure to strike all normally 
minded persons as unjust and iniquitous. In the 
first *ptaA!, this “crude and unsatisfactory instru-- 
ment” deserves severe condemnation because it hits 
the innocent along with the guilty^ In the second 
place, the blame attributed by His Excellency to 
the local Hindu community for its alleged failure 
to co-o|)erate with the authorities in tracing terro- 
rists presupposes the possession of the necessary 
information on its part. For aught we know, the 
Governor’s assumption may be wholly unfounded. 
Tinlike other political parties, the terrorists work 
in secret and underground ; and information about 
their movements or intentions is by no means easy 
to get even by their relatives or fnends. 

llie activities of the inhabitants of a particular 
locality resulting in the formation of watch and 
ward committees had apparently convinced the 
local Government of their oona fides to the extent 
of temporarily suspending the collection of the fine 
from them. With the best will in the world 
the locality found itself unable to assist Govern- 
ment by information ; but the reword for its good- 
will has been that it has been ordered to shoulder its 
part of the burden of the fine ! Does this not prove 
the utter unfoundedness of Rir John Anderson’s 
assumption that the Chittagong Hindus do 
possess information leading to the apprehension of 
terrorists which they wantonly refuse to place at 
Government’s disposiJ out of a spirit of non-co- 
operation ? The uct really seems to be that as 
dfsewhere the general community in Chittagong is 
law-abiding and free from complicity in terrorist 
activity and it is invidious to discriminate against 
one section, as the Ben^l Gtovemment has appa- 
rently made up its mind to do. 

Burma Against Separation from 
India 

Banj^n, Dec. 23 
U. Chit Hiaing, M. L. C.', president of the 
General Council of the Burmese Associations 
and of Hiaing Myat Paw of the AU-Burmah 
A&tl-Sq»axation Le^e baa sent the fidlowing 
hsessage to the Praie Minist^ the Secretary 
tA State and hia Eaoeilency Ae Yteeroy : 


'*Tho Burma Legislative Council has to-day given 
its clear decision on the definite issue put Mfore 
the electorate by passing without a division the 
anti-separation motion opposing separation of 
Burma from India on the basis of the constitution 
outlined by the Prime Minister at the Burma 
Itound Table Conference, as also by defeating the 
motion of U Ba Pe, leader of the scparationist 
party recommending acceptance of the principle of 
separation. 

Our party in the council and our General 
Council of the Burmese Associations, thereforcL 
again request you to arrange for the Burmans’ 
entry into Indian Federation and with that view, 
provide for adcciuatc participation of Burmese 
delegates of aiiti-Beperalion school in all further 
stages of evolution oi the Indian Federal Constitu- 
tion.”— I^ree Press. 

It would be interesting to watch the 
manouvrea of Burma-separationist Britishers 
now. 

Unify Conference Committee^ s 
Agreement 

The text of the agreement which was 
presented to Unity Conference by the 
committee at Allahabad on the 24th December 
last will not lead any reader who is not in 
the know to suspect that there are still 
serious hitches to overcome. Those who have 
to make such a conference successful must 
necessarily be men of an optimistic turn of 
mind with an inexhaustible fund of patience. 
But it would not be wise to ignore or make 
light of real injustice or difliculties or consider 
serious grievances imaginary. 

Bengal Hindus and the 
R. T. C* Conference 

In the political notes by an "Indian 
Contributor,” appearing in the Statesman of 
the 13th December last, the chief complaints 
are : 

1. That the Communal Award, which, as he 
rightly says, has almost hopcleBsly ruined all future 
prospects of the Hindus of Bengm, was given with- 
out a^ reference to the Hindus of Bengal. 

2. That during the discuesions of the Communal 
Problem at the Bound Table Conference, the 
Hindus were hopelessly divided and even men like 
Pandit Malviya and Doctor Moonie and other 
Congress leaders did not agree with the Mahatma. 

3. That the view points of the Hindus of Bengal 
were neither pressed nor discussed, and that the 
Hindu leaders present at the Bound Table 
Conference simidy ignored Bengal. 

In support of these contentions of his, 
the Indian contributor quotas from no less a 
person than Sir Nripendm Nath Sarkar^ who 
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is now representing Bengal at the Round 
Table Conference. 

The whole communal problem was en- 
compassed in the following Moslem demands : 

1. Btatulory majority for the Moslems in Bengal 
and Panjab. 

2. Maintenance of weightam for the^ Mpslems 
in provinces where they form a minority as 
provided under the Lucknow Pact. 

3. 33 J per cent representation in the Central 
Legislature. 

4. fc^pparation of Bind. 

5. Separate Elcotoratcs. 

The protection of the interests of the 
Hindus in general, and fhe Hindus of Bengal 
in particular, lay in a determined opposition 
to these demands. 

Dr. Moonjc opposed all those demands 
and enunciated the following principles : 

(1) No reservation of seats for a majority 
community in any province with the object and 
result of securing a majority to that community 
by statutes. 

(2) In any scheme of protection of minorities by 
reservation of seats, no minority community in any 
province should he f^iven representation below its 
ratio in the population of the province. 

(3) In any scheme of weightages a common 
principle should be envoi ved which should be made 
applicable to all minorities without any discrimina- 
tion. 

He maintained his opposition to the end, 
to separate electorates and separation of 
Sind. 

Now, the Hindus of Bengial were represent- 
ed by Sir C. Mittcr, Mr. J. N. Basu and 
Mr. Narendra Nath Ijaw. Did they ever 
support Dr. Moonje in his opposition to any 
of these points which were in the interest 
not only of the Hindus generally but of 
Bengal also ? 

The Indian contributor and Sir N. N. 
Sarkar are quite right when they say that the 
Hindus were hopelessly divided. The division 
lay between Dr. Moonje, Raja Narendranath, 
Mr. Tambe and Mr. Jayakar on one side, and 
all the rest of the Hindus, including also the 
representatives of the Bengal Hindus, on the 
other. 

^^Befoped India' 

Mr. Arthur Moore, “the chief political writer 
on the Calcutta SteUesman and the Indian 
correspondent of the London Ohsercer^"^ con- 
tributed to a recent number of the Fortnightly 
Review an article on "Beloved India'' which 


was given the place of bononr in that British 
monthly. The nature of his love appears 
from the very first sentences of bis article and 
is made more and more clear as be proceeds* 
"Do we still love India He asks- "Is she 
worth holding ? Can we hold her, and 
against whom or what shall we be put to the 
strain He tells us indeed that "We came 
to trade and stayed to rule/' but proceeds 
to add in the same sentence, "and gradually 
we talked less and less of our trade, and more 
and more our mission to govern India for its 
good.^' We presume what he means is not 
that Englishmen really gave up the idea of 
making money out of the Indo-British contact 
and connection and made the governance of 
India a genuine philanthropic and altruistic 
enterprise, but that they less and less 

of worldly advantages and ^HalkefT^ more and 
more of their ‘'mission to govern India for its 
good.'* For, only a few lines below this he 
unintentionally reveals the inward meaning of 
this missionary enterprise by saying ; 

“Moreover, the dinchargo of thn lofty respon- 
Bibility provided a vast and noble held for the 
talents or Britons lu war and peace. Honourable 
careers lay open to the i)rcKlucts of our school and 
universities, with posts of the highest dignity as 
objects of legitimate ambition for those who served 
India most faithfully Also an army could be 
supported, and trained under conditions approxi- 
mating to active service, without cxiiense to the 
British taxpayer.’^ 

Mark the last six words. 

Mr. Moore's claim is, 

“We loved India more than the Indians.” 

Why India is ceasing to be "beloved" 
appears from the following : 

“We have now to face the fact that the glamour 
of governing India for its own good is disappearing, 
and that the country is becoming more and more 
unattractive to many Englishmen. There are still 
honourable careers ofiered, but their arduousness 
is more in evidence than their honour. The civil 
service and the corps of army officers, ev^ though 
automatically shrinking in numbers, find difficulty m 
maintaining the standard of British personnel. The 
railways, and the engineering services generally, 
despite unemployment at home, find recruitment 
for technical posts an increasiug problem.” 

That Mr. Moore’s love is of the mercantile 
type appears clearly in many a passage of 
his article. He writes : 

‘%uoh depends on our answer to the question 
how' much do we love Indie. What do we get 
out of India and what do we want 
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Beal love^ of which poets have sung^ is 
measured by the sacrifice which the lover 
makes or is prepared to make at any moment 
for the beloved — by what the lover can give, 
including life and all. But Mr. Moore 
measures his love by what he can get out 
of India. This is a singular kind of love 
of which poets have not yet sung. 

As an answer to his question, printed 
above and a commentary on it, the paragraph 
reproduced below follows it immediately. 

Material wealth and moral satisfaction both 
weigh in the balance. The pessimist argues 
plausibly enough, that both are rapidly on the 
down grade. The days when Englishmen shook 
the pagoda tree and picked up the fortune that 
fell are gone for ever. As a field for official 
careers India is becoming uncongenial, for none 
but exceptional men can do their bt»t work in 
face of a highly popular press which represents 
British officials as brutes and bloodsuckers. The 
business )yorld is mapped out by limited cximpanies 
keenly Competing witn one another and so heavily 
capitalized as to make the payment of dividendfs 
a strenuous task. The importing houses are hit 
by tariiTs, and their goods are subjected to 
periodical boycott as well. The European exporter 
and industrialist in India is naturally exposed to 
the ever-increasing competition of Indians whose 
wage bills and general over -heads are smaller than 
his. Tn the governmental sphere, then, the 
pessimist speaks of *'the lost Dominion*’ and 
according to him we may as well go while the 
going is moderately good. Jlc foretells that the 
Indian legislator will inevitably cook the business 
man's goose for him by jiredatory legislation. 

There is an admixture of truth in some 
of the things which Mr. Moore has said. 

Eveiybody iu India, including certainly the 
unofficial British community, is agreed (will Mr. 
Churchill please note ?) that a prolongation of the 
system of government by the British Parliament 
is impossible. Power must be shifted from 
Westminster and Whitehall, and some centre and 
source of power found in India itself. 

It is perfectly true that the centre and 
wourCG of power must and should be in India. 
But the idea of Mr. Moore and his fellow- 
traders is that they while sojourning in India 
must be that centre ! For, in his concluding 
paragraph he says : 

“To hold for the Crown a self-governing India 
wlU be a greater political achievement than any 

But how can a country held for a sovereign 
amd nation having their homes in a distant 
&ad be "eelf-goveniing" at the same time. 

Vx, Mompu admits that^ 

'"Tbs oatstaitdiiig fact abemi India is poverty 
tte p6opilo^.No , one is dring anyttung about 


this. We have no plan, and the Indians have 
no plan.” 

Indians may not be doing anything to 
remove India’s poverty — they may have no 
plan. But how docs Mr. Moore explain the 
fact that Rnglishmon who love India more 
than the Indians and possess the supreme 
power and wisdom are ‘'doing nothing about 
this” and "have no plan” ? 

Let us, however, conclude by ^pioting 
the first sentence of his last paragraph : 
"The Englishman still loves India, and it is 
still worth holding.” 

Payment of Debts by Nations 

Private individuals who incur debts are 
in honour bound to pay them. Nations in- 
curring debts are similarly bound to pay 
them. Great Britain and France, free 
countries, borrowed huge sums from America 
to prosi'cute the world war in their own 
interests. They are not like India, for whom, 
whether iu her interest or not, Britishers 
borrow money. So the French and the British 
should not directly or indirectly try to 
repudiate their d(»bts. But they seem willing 
to do so, and perhaps would have done so, if 
America had been a weak nation. 

Equal Reduction of Armaments 

The Month writes : 

Those writers to the Press who ferquently 
assert that (ireat Britain has already reduced its 
armaments lo a dangerously low point, one rela- 
tively lower than any other cx(‘ei>t (jermany, are 
doing no service to toe cause of disarmament, first 
because every other Great Power says the same 
thing, and none admits it in regard to the others ; 
secondly, because their point of comparison is pre- 
war expenditure, forgetting that armaments on the 
eve of the war were infiated beyond all precedent 
owing to the then unchecked competition ; and 
thirdly, because they ignore the vast improvement 
in military technique, which make modern armies 
for more formidable than they were twenty years 
ago. 

It adds : 

And let us remember that our expenditure on 
armaments Is still the highest in Eumpe, with the 
exception of that of Soviet Bussia. Ine following 
table of the annual costs of armaments. compDea 
by the New York Trust Co. for 1930-31, rives the 
expendHure of the chief Powers and the dtfi'erenoe 
from the 1913-14 figures. The total annual 
diture, exclusive of penshmis, «a now imoat 
£14000000%, whereas even in lOtv, it was o^y 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1933 


In million pounds 


Oormany 49 

GhrecU Bnfatn 15JI 
thinee 130 

Baiy 74 

Japan 69 

Russia ]()6 

V.&.A. 208 


Increase-decrease on 1913-14 

- p. c. 

+ 42 p. c, 

+ 30 p. 0. 

+ 44 p. c. 

+ 142 p. c. 

+ 130 p. c. 

+ 197 p, c. 


The big powers are prepariog for peace 
indeed I 


'^Redel India" 

Elsewhere in this Revictv is published an 
article by Rabindranath Tagore on Mr. H. N. 
Brailsfonl^s Rebel in which he 

characterizes it as an honest book. What 
efifect Mr. Brailford’s honesty will have on 
the ruling and the educated classes of Great 
Britain can be judged from the following 
review of the book which appeared in the 
July number of Iniernaiioual Affairs, the 
organ of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs : 

Rebel India is a record of impressions during; six 
months of travel in Northern India in the second 
half of IdHO when the civil disobedience campaign 
was at its height. Mr. Brailsford syinpathized 
passionately with a movement which seemed to 
him to be a revolt against the ‘^degradation of a 
servile acquiescence in foreign rule/’ and his 
judgment seems too often to have been obscured 
by the mists of emotion and prejudice. Only once 
he says, “J had this story only from the Indian 
side/’ but similai* qualifications seem necpssary for 
the fantastic stories of indiscriminate bludgeonings 
^ a brutal police not only in the villages of 
Gujarat but in university class rooms and lecture 
theatres in populous cities of the North. 

The same reviewer characterizes Patricia 
Kendalls India and the llritish as 

“a very readable travel diary in which graphic 
and picturesque sketches of things seen are 
presented against a background of serious excur- 
sions into the past history and present day 
politics of India/’ 

The Lafe Maharani Sunifi Devi 

On the 17th December 1932 the people 
of Calcutta assembled in a mass meeting to 
express their sorrow at the sudden dea& of 
the Maharani Suniti Devi of Cooch Behar. 
The poet Rabindranath Tagore presided at 
the meeting. Mr. J. N. Banu moved the 
main resolution passed by the meeting in 
which he referrea to the boundless charity 
of the lete Mafawrani and to her mitltifarious 
11^ jUdy Alfsla 3 om eaggested 


to the meeting that the best memorial of the 
late Maharani would be to help to improve the 
Victoria Institution^ a girPs high school 
founded by the Maharani. The poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore in the course of his address said ; 

'^My relation to the Maharani was two- 
fold. 1 was born sometime before Keshub 
Chunder Sen came and stayed at our Jora- 
sanko home. In those days I^ as an infant, 
played in the lap of the Maharani's mother. 
Suniti Devi occupied the same lap many 
years after that. 

^‘When she was married, I had many an 
occasion to bo her guest both at Alipore and 
at Darjeeling. Memories of sunny days inter- 
twine in my mind with her sympathetic and 
gentle personality. 

"Then I heard of her death. I am now 
at a stage of life where death cannot assume 
any false meaning to me. The wall which 
separates life from death is becoming trans- 
parent to me. It is not for me to express 
sorrow when I see death. It is only in the 
light of day that man sees himself in his 
narrow surrounding. When that light fades 
aw.ay his narrower boundaries fade away too 
and he looks into the far away ends of the 
endless constellations. Death carries us from 
the narrower joys of Life unto an eternity 
which is Joy. . . 

At the end of the meeting a memorial 
Committee was formed with a strong 
personnel. 

Latest about Bengal Hindu Sabha 

The following news deserves the attention 
of the Indian public. 

Calcutta, Dec. 25 

On the subject of the uni' y conference a roeeting* 
of the executive committee of the Bengal ProviH'* 
cial Hindu Sabha was held today and resolutions 
were passed reiterating (1) that the Sabha stands 
for joint electorates, (2) that the Sabha definitely is 
opfMsed to a statutory reservation of seats for any 
majority community. (B) that the Sabha strongly 
objects to the extension of the principle of com- 
munalism into special constituencies which is 
implied in the Allahabad scheme, and (4) tiiat the 
Sabha demands the restoration to Bengal of all 
Bengali speaking areas adjoining the presidency. 
Further in view of the Muslim insistence at the 
unity oonferrace upon an unconditional reservation 
of 51 per cent seats irrespective of what the 
Hindus might the Sabha withdrew its oemdi- 
ticmal offbr to waive ha objection to a statiitoty 
. majorily. 
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We have commented on these matters 
on several occasions previously an express 
«d our views unequivocally. 

GuTUVoyuT end fhs Zetnotin 

The British period of Indian history gives 
Mmorous examples of Ae 
Oovernment interfering with the rights of 
Indian princes whenever required by reasons 
of State, public safety, public morals etc. eto. 
la the recent case of temple entry m the 
domains of the Zamorin the refusal of that 
ruler to act in accordance with public 
opinion in a matter which concerns the 
rights of the people, the progress of 
democracy in India, and the uprooting of a 
base superstition, the Government of India 
may, perhaps, be expected to act Of course 

in Indfa- the trend of autocratic action 
shows peculiarities which, those who desire 
India’s progress fail to appreciate. The 
following press cutting will show how the 
Zamorin’s attitude contravenes public opuuon. 

Calicut, Dec. 25. 

AcconUnc to a communique issued by 

• „ fkp (4- 11 r tivavur refetcnduin on the 

3 ?^of SrJJfnrSn^the Guruvayur temple 

A" .rr 

remit of the reterendum 

•ftihide the educative value of the campaign 

SS^rbe overestimated. The 

carried to evew Mtvama (pOTSons entitted to enter 
temple) home in the locality. 

T/iis Round Table 

TTinpr Arthur’s Round Table was asso- 
ciated with persons, incidents, prindples, and 
environment so bisane as to provide excite- 
ment to fandf ul persons of all age for many 
a long cehtury. Facts or reason had noth^ 
to do with King Arthur’s stalwart kn^hts 
^ habituaUy ioag\A and kM animds 
sriAont reference to Natural ^toiy, with 

twerds sharp beywid all 

' in feoegts, palaces <«■ caves w^ floated m 
• lha air, melted away or changed ahape aooora- 
‘ dto ihe dwnands of chivalry 


of that which provided meat, merriment 
atnouTs to Sir lanoelot in more than ow*. j 
way. Political giants have come *0 it ftom 
almost nowhere and have “Mpresen^ the 
Indian miUions with a Merliman diredness 
which makes the average fairy tale fan ' 

Difficulties have cropped up in the field <« 
official fancy like dragons and have 
dispatched summarily by Sir Samuel ^ng 
rough shod over Indian public opin^. 
What, perhaps, interested the lusty kmgb|. 
more was the riding part of it. Vising 
of a Reserve Bank overflowing with g«^ 
have floated before us momentarily witii iM 
gold turning suddenly into paper with 
the magic touch of Britannia’s wand. , 
The Indian Lady of Shallot impnsoiwa 
in her well-protected castle may well say 

^I am half sick of shadows 1 » .1 i 

The Round Table Conference has faued 
to put any hope in our heart The 
deliberate flouting of public opinion m many 
ways, separation of Sind and Onwtt, 
allotment of seats out of all proportloa 
to iust claims to a particular community and 

keeping British overlordship intact in almost 
everything that has any importance ; tiimw 
do not make a picture of self-government W 
less of freedom. This game of emouflage^ 
bluff will not bring peace to Indi^ Far troM 
permanently solving the Indian questUMd 
such attempts will only compUoate mattan 
beyond all hope of repair. We wish it> ad 
peace in India, we do not desire to dest^ 
British interests in India in so “ waj 
rest on justice, truth and fair play. Thw 
many Britishers who also wish to SM justw 
done to India; but, somehow, things se«i 
to move the wrong way. What the mien 'C 
jniliii are trying to “award” to us may b 
well described as a system of glorified mua 
cipal government. This will increase ^ 
DatioQ&l expenditure and create brancirt 
within the nation. It is better^ to be role 
autocratically and cheaply than to be under 
make-believe democracy paying h^hert^ 
Sir Samuel Hoare and his support o^ht t 
know that the Indian people kno^ their ow 
interests quite thoroiwhly. T^^ know t^ 
oeeds of IfidU better thaati^ 51^ 

])uni4dQtdd-evePi know*. 

I iiiie leiiti fliitniinffft Tf>T 



I. i^l^tbiog ci2«e conneoted 
'df « modern State to the beat 
'i6f tnclia and the Indian people. 
Indian people are given the right 
Britain can never expect to 
J^g|6a«e and prosperity to India. 

warding Indian Industries f 

take the following from a Calcutta 

Jubbulpore, Dec. 28. 
».Goven>inento{ India, in view of the report 
IMovl Finance Committee for imposition 
adM on tobacco, called a oonferoioe of 
representativea at Delhi to discnaa tixia 
acknowledge that if tax was 
I and die principles that at present govern 
li^''distitiMitktt of* revenues remain nnoouged, 
.vpniefit thereof shonhl go mainly, if not 
r, to the provincea. 

Govwnment felt that tobacco which was 
^MMnDy anfajeoted to taxation in all parts of the 
indnding some parts of India, would not 
'' beset with real difficulties if proper means 
idd be devised for imposition of anch a tax in 
India. 

OoVEBNMEHT PBOPOSALS 
oontempdated propiMals were (a) licmsing 
Owd, (b) levy of excise duty on manufactures 
(e) imposition of a transport tax. 

Mtio of British cigarettes has fallen 
deal daring the last few years. Many 
Rories for the manufacture of cigarettes 
Jl|f started in India and thousands of 
have foimd employment in Biri (leaf- 
^Vettes) making. Is this an attempt at 
bflitntin g the foreign cigarette manu- 
^ers in the Indian market ? We think 
li'.'BO and record our strongest protests 
'irdii^y against any imposition of such 
^c&e duty. 

fv C« Latest 

liOnd'o^ Dec., 27 

doasliog the results of the K T. 0. Sbr 
. ffiCcan said that for more thu two years 
r'lSNl bsoi .trjrinx to harmonize the three 
Britain, wtish Indian and Indka' 
Bodt Britidi and Indian delegatos alike 
Mthat certain conditions mnst be satisfird, 
|ifly, India must have a greater measure of 
' sentment. Svery enmiiry committee, todud- 
^ SSmon Opmmisnon, emphinm this 



is erideptly « gnttl' 
geoins for his harmonikbg hM beM 
pleasing to the British Imperialist ear. 
harmony being unknown in Indian music we 
find it rather a strain on our nerves to stand ' 
his music much longer. We find the first 
of the three elements, vix., Britain predominat- 
ing the composition. 

As students of British-Indian lustoiy 
we also appreciate Sir Samuel’s concern for 
the Prinses. They have had a taste of 
British anxiety for their well-being during 
the last 150 years and now, may he, they 
will get back some of their own (at the oosb. ' 
of the rest of India ? ) Begarding ‘^greater ■ 
measure of self-government,” how shaD he ^ 
calculate ? The smallest addition to a thiim ' 
makes it "greater.” That is one way w 
looking at it A more extreme view would 
make us add more cyphers to a series of*' 
cyphers. 

Aiilitary Training For Japanese 
Women 

The following press news will interest alt 
who see visions of world peace, universal 
brotherhood and fellowship of the nations as 
a coming phenomenon. 

The long arm of nationalism with its attendant 
militeristic doctrines has finally reached Japanese 
women. According to the Ttmiuri, a first elsM 
daily of Tokyo, a idao to extend militaiy trainiiig 
to 35^00 students of the 61 private (pm’ highsx 
schooilB of Tokyo is bring idiscussed by the 
principals of the institutions. The movement, the 
Ibmturt continaes, is a development of the vtoW 
that women ahonld be made capable of defending 
the country in case of seed. 

According the plan, the schoda will parduM* 
from the War Office gaa masks, {dstofai Ink 
rides and other necesMir war eqidinnriit. 
atndoBta wUl be taught how to we 
and win be given muHafy tmiaing by 
provided by the War Office ItMer 
taken from time to time to visit 
tcdmeoto and mUitary schoda. 

ur. YodUJi KawimehL, 
of ihe Koiahtkawa OSis’ Hlfh 
ting ptomoteta of tiie movement, ualm 
Ofnoe rathoritiaa yeaterday to oiatriaa 
The Fomwn' ana mat the oaiiNB ' el <1 
wffi be aaet by the war awtheti^ 
ezDeoted liMit tlie will A 
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Fully illustrated with 46 Plates 
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K UD me cmi w nuuN yotii 

fpn OHdflM Muci M flu ipecacs al ■cpHp nassplM 

K \ By P. N. ROY. M.A. 

1^^, . Leetwnr in ItaUan at the Umverriiy of Catouita 

Pr^. R 07 i» ■ fine sdiolpr and has interpreted the Italian Sapennan from a etiidr 
gjg ^ainal . matidai. ' ,.... '. 

t^ilfyeefe Maonomie Journal toys : 

^dy ot Mnssoliiii, the sabre rattlin«; exponent of Faseism, is atte«pte<l br.'U^.t 
|^.pn.tiik basis bn the dictator’s awnprons speeches. Whatever Hnssolini's jEintarea nfa^r 
^Aa.rejlaii^eQated Italy which was orambliog to pieces idter the agony of a.pfaloaged-.sitr. 
^Nl^ ohlt iafttsed confidence and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were-leen 
l&'^u^ng the ghry of Italia from the dost uf imminent and deatraotive civil warfare, 
im.i'book gives Mossoiini’s own interpretations of Fascism, -which the anther has oarefi^Qr 
Ip^lM-'and edited for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxions to. learn something 
file masterfnl matter of the Itply of to-day. The book is well illnstrated with appro- 
aflWe pictares of the many-sided activities of the Buce in his native codotry.” 
y,FK9''.‘ SONITI KUMAH OHATTEBIEiB, H,a., o. un. in reviewing the book in the ''Modem Bnieti^ 


i*.f">Hr, Hoy’s book will be of signal servioe in making the Fasnist view-point nnderstood and perhaps 
msciated, and possibly worked ap to (at least in some points), among those who, sooner, ot la^, 
nlf have to take in band the work of national reconstrootion and to build np a new and united India 
i|,‘|daoe of a Mohammedan India and a Hindu Lidia.” 

Profusely Illustrated 

, Cloth Gilt with Jacket Prioe Re. 3-8 only 

Postage extra 

>:;Banklmchandra’s “Indira and Other Stories” 

'-•"SMilfe'fOinanUe end humorous tales ot the greatest Bengali Novelist BANKIMCHANDBA CHATTSaa 
, rendered Into Beautiful English by 3. D. ANDERSON, I.C.S. DAItt. 

oa 148, ^ond Emtkm. Ctoth-gHt , Beautltully go Nip. Price Rupee 1-B. Postage extra. 

The United States of America 

^ ' A ^Ijwiu's Impressions end Study, SedondEdMon.ltmiised tfid Sdengpdr 

SO foP page Hhistrettons. PortMKs of AaUS arid abnig gnlgl men fit Astetfeg. NeaRr MIN% ■' 
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:'■ '<: - ... i/ <w#. vtfQai& vetii it from oerrt* 1« .. 

•tottaljici^ tbHbu witk raph the^'ik is f<ilt an dealt mth in i'. »... We do not think, vo 
more laimnmmMiduw this bnilimt litHe book to our reader*, eieepc to remark that Pr* w 
dfMMA aeal iM^m jki out this book at this momwc, when the ootmtry wants omui 

Mneatw of nte kind he has pot forward *’ > 

/ J fcs iftiw Jinmiat of WoomH^ (April, 1931) . 

, , , “Oomprened within a small volnme of a little over 200 paees, the anthor neoessndljr 
a (mVeye view of the namerooa aapeots af fte vast problem of Inaias indoxtral inefBoutfUgf, . 
Of m feomdy. Nerveclhelaaa, he.hw ^ be'ore us in a very readable form the saimt featarhiff^ 
■fMHMS'aad tts'etaffseriov sngnitode. and has also aosgested a sound line of action.” . Jf, 

' Stho Indian T^eUU Journal (Jamtary, 1931) / ^ 

’ . . book, by so emineot an aitfbociry as Dr. Daa, estimates tiie extent of 10^ 

gsascu^/g 

by-tesiionBible fndihns.V 


.ght. j Shrwsi sf aflMKu '(dWffWt 4, ^W8g| 

\ "Dr. Das has very admirably b<ane out hia thesis by the espontion of fapts 
hi^ina endeoce loir f very ststemeot of hm . . . On the whole his book is a sound study MS > 
id^tton to eoopomu) thought Many rd^fhe wavs ehioii the author suggests fw the- iadwL 
jgeneration of rndm—ttie ereatitm of a board of effloieninr is one fA them— sie praotk^ aad SM 
.«n thb WKonKnae gdned abroad. They ere particularly worthy of oousidwanon as they oostift 
an earaeat desire cd a patrkitie Indiau v spread plenty upon a smiling land’.” i 

3%e limes Lilerary Su/pplement (Febmarr 13, 1931) 


wwm India’s political diffloulties and aspirations shadow her iadastrial needs.’^ ■ ^ \ /| 

' 17te American Econotnie Bevieu} (December, 1931) 

“This may be considered a oompaoion book to Stuart Chase’s The Tragedy of Waetny^. 
but it is a more oumpreheosive survey of tha economic efficiency of s nation.” '> 

Ute Sociological Review, London, (October, 193 -x 

“The whole is interestiogly arranged, the style is direct and forcefnl, and tbe afift 
definitely ooastm'tive and patriotic.” 


HI8T0RT OF EDUCATION IN INDIA UNDER THE RULE OF THE EAST INDUM 

By— MAJOR B. D BASU, i. u. s. (B tired) , 

Excellent printing d get-up. Gloth, gilt letters. Pnee S». 2 Am, 8 net. 

' The Modern Review lUtie book will serve to correct many current ptejudtoes any' 
a^m g edohated Indians and Eorcmeans.. regarding the birth and growth I 

Mi^duMtBia.Reeiew “D; ia a new book by tim veteran, stdiplar whose reputation iiifr 
w^SS!^ ^ monumootat work on thh HeiMnid .plants <of 
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. jBiloh eoatainiag 16 coloured reproductions of paintingrs bf renotrned artists. The 
first seventeen numbers of these Albums are ready. The price of each 
number is Rs. 2 ; per V.P.P. Rs. 2-6 as. 
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RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 

By Major B. D. BASU, im.s. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a Portrait of the Author. 

f'r/ce Rs. 2-8 s Postare Extra. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS : 

Tha HIndusthan Review for Juiy-Soptamber 1932 writes thus on the second edition ; 

‘The late Mai-ir B. D. Bain’s Ruin of Ittdvm Drado and Industries (Modern Review Office 120-2, 
Upper Ctr uar Koad, (Calcntta) is a revihod and enlarged edition of a well-known b<ok. It ih a ww* 

I .do mnen-ed work, netting forth lucidiy the facts amt drcumstancei which led to ludian tiade bmtt 
!^oaBted fnm h^r agelong position of importance. The scope of the biuk is coraur^eosive, the hmoaSni- 
^.|oand and fa<r, and the result is an exceilwit treatise which merits sonons otody by all poltd c al ftto 
JBWomio reformers, in this oonhtty.” 

vTbe Modern Review writes: • ■ 

"There ts no other book that we kaow of’whieh is devoM eotely to the 
Bain of Indian Trade and Didastrieo. Major Bobo’s bo(ft» tiwtefmA doeervao , to be 
ni-ttadeats of Indian history and eoonomioa and by Oil Iwiaa joamalUitSf legurietwe. 

.to cmeial.” 

The ifldiM Seoial Reformer says : 

;; “It IS interestiiM, instmetive aad apthoritotivm Hkely to .teptede aU oaiWBt'aridapM>’iB 

todhto induHtnal history ” ' . , , . ; ' ■ 

the Mysore Economie Journal writes : ■ 

'This admirable little volume la a vahuble dooomait foil Of toote and dw a to i , 

■ mjo open onr eyes to the startling disooveriee of Lidia’B inaostnal paat..dlmitoreiHe'W] 

. rode Miook to all oorreat aooonnts (aegniesoed in so fSr) of Ix^un ' hietorhial eveata.. 

. eoeeant is folly snppqrted by qootatione from Bine Books, mBaaMmtory paesNi,' 

‘ enonwee of dwintarested or utereeted but reasoasble British Indlaa stoMeaMei m 
caa be or^ended to atadODt, oMsen and MsMibdnr m tha-oanBllRf<' 
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By ft. D. BANmOl 

fn two volumes of Royal 8vo. format Printed on the 
finest antique paper and illustrated by numerous plates 

Botti Vok I and II OUT 


Price Rs. 20/- per vol. 

Half-Morocco Binding, Rs. 25 Per Volume 

p This book, which was written by the late Mb. R D. BANEBJl jrat. 

before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illnstrii- ^ 
. tions are all specially -en^aved on two-hundred screen plates. 

'iStc. E. F. JayaswaL the dtstinguiBhed Archaeologist, writes in the Behar and Orissa RaaaaNe 
Soolaty’s Journal ; ' ' 

... ' '^e>e two vohiniss m stout paper aod with good illustrations mark a staadari in Bidiilti 


The illustrii- 


lie'e two vohiniss on stout paper and with good illustrations mark a staadari in Bidiilt» 
^lilioation. Indiap anthors used to. sofflsr from inferior work of their pub'ishers. The two v ldBaea f 
fi^rafe us • ai>^e Mtisfactibn that material clothing is. not wanting for thu production of the IMe'l 
Wxi Bi D. BaUerii. 

. “In the series of prorinoitf histories, the value of which I have alr^adv poioted .i|A 
Reviewing in this Journal the K'idamba Kula ac the History of Eamataka by Mr. Horans, the EStiorv’. 

On$m will occupy a pntminent place. It is a politica* hi-'ory. but it is'so rich m iiiustranonM that.tk. 
serves also as a history of sruhttecture and soulpture in Orissa The Khiching Soniptnres. excavated 'by 
Bahadur Bama Pra-ad Chanda in the state of Uayurbha' ja, illnstrateil in thi* heoond volume dii^ ' 
d' se sofhe wonderful pieces of art Three <'f these will rank amo^t th** best sculptures of the worid.' 
Ihe gicatest period of the art of Indian Soulpture is neither the Sanchi-Bharhut nor the.Oupta (from' 


wanting 


production of the lMe''j 


The gicatest period of the art of Indian Soulpture is neither the ; 
Udiwsgiri to Elephanta), but the mediaeval fiom Java to Khiching. 
ari-uuDguage of Hindu Sculptor reached its noblest exptession. 
period so well represented in the Btutory of Onaaa. 

. ' “Mr. U. D. Bmerji has filled no many gaps in Orissan 


other scholar better fitted to execute it 


hnchi-Bbarhut nor the Onpta (from' 
it is only m 'hiS period when the' 
it gives me great delight to see that 


history. 


. ' “Mr. U. D. Bmerji has filled up many gaps in Orissan history. He devoted considmable 
time fa) this work. Nor was any other scholar bettor fitted to execute it He was most famiii«r with 
^ epigraphic m.«teriais, and fnllv conversant with Muhammadan records. The account of Tungas, 
Snlkis ana Nandas, ihe new light on the origin of the Bhanja Dynas y, the materials hearing on the 
Kesaris, Karas -nd the Gangaa, now give a connected view of Orissa’s past. Th-* British and the - 
preceding periods are d servingly rich in detail. The maps of Eharav la’s conquests and the oversea 
empire of Kd.iuga are amongst striking featnr. a with which the volumes are replete. 

The Servant of India has published the following review ; — 

This last flicker of a historical lamp that has now gone out has been by no moans the least brilliant 
Mr. Banerji— aparr from hia services to liis native proviD^e of Re< gal— has Tdised two neglected comers 
(A India,— ''ind and Orissa.— to cultural and historical self-conscioiisaess. 

The first two chapters (with the fourth) dealing with the lopograp y and i oundarim, the peoples, 
pastes and languages, of Orissa, should beoi great value to the p'esent-day poiitican and adratttis ifttor 
dealing with toe well-known Orissa problem. The third and the seventh chapt-rs on pre-historic Or’ssa 
and the Ove seas Empire of Eriinga are academ ca Jy the most brill ant port! ms of the wor«, and open : 

pear vis'as of thought and research. In the seventh chapter Mr. Banerii h^s indicat d the lines eai>'^ 
vno^ Indian history of me fatipre will be writtmi. For about 10 years I have been fee log. and to lipdr 
myMl^timt&e evidenoea of Bpio-Pnranio tradti<-ns, of Insnl- Indian archaeol gy. and of Vedic 
‘jnnt&MMiy'midHiihiloloe (all strengthened by timse' of dmlcelitbicarohaeology), po nt *' 

fttnin of race and omtare oovering the whole of Sontr- 
vOr idaiae. with its main. centre. in the coasts, deltas ' 

OdesQ. Whietiiefr t^s is to be called' Anatric, r- 
idld fators-; Imt Mr. Banerji has kid e 
t’ jnoKhistoric uisnl-Ipdui and Pmunsal-'' 
itorical intoitioa mtv lome trae.-ti 
toge&^ rad 

Ihaia mnvemeot to&v be' 
haptBrS'gtvea very idteK*'- 
at in tiie .case of Oris>' 
of .Old reasons - 
exr 

tone 


uIe' OT' SRIS CHAMa BASli 

By Prof. PHANINDRANATHiiBOSE,;MjL. m. o. 

Price Re. 2-8 : Postage Extra. 

The "Hindu” of Madras writes : 

The late Babu Sris Oliaudra 13asu is known to fame as the translator of the Ashtadhyaya of 
Panini, the SttldharUa Kaumudi and numerous other classios in the various branches of Banskrit 
Uteramre, and as llio toundcr ol the Panini Otfiuo, Allahabad, and the Sacred Books of the Uindun Series. 
B Hft father Syaina (Jharan i^asu, a Bengali settled in the Punjab, was a distinguished educitionist and as the 
light-hand rnan of successive Directors of Public Instruction in that Province did much to shape the 
(OOurse of education on lines conducive to material progress and national awakening* Ho was also a man 
STall-rouad culture and a keen Vedantist. Sris, his oldest son, shared to the full his father’s love on 
learning for its own sake, and his insatiable interest m Indian philosophy. Orphaned at an early age, 
he was carefully brought up by his motnor. As a young man in his teens he made his mark as cm 
Mucationist Later, he qualified himself as a lawyer and built up a lucrative practice first at Meerut and 

g en at AUahabad. But he had never lost his interest in the tilings of the mind His study of Hindu 
tw him to the sudy of Sanskrit grammar and this in its turn laid the foundation for his monu- 
^fnental tra^lation of Panini’s Sutras, his magnum opm His enormous output as a translator and . 
rakuial writer is truly astonishing when it is remembered that as a busy lawyer and later as a judge 


it the letter, no doubt, facUiram his work. A hat of his writings appended iu die volume under review^ 
give the reader au idea of d:he variety and range of hia interests* Yyakameu Yogs^ Vedanta, Taiilra» 
tiwl and folk-lore. Theosophy, Hmdu and Mahomedan law. Sufism— all those subjects he Studiel 
exhaustively and to the better understanding of all of them he made his own coittribution. He was' 
bes4e3 a good Urdu and Persian scholar and rather late in life learned French and Oerman in ocddii 
to study the work of foreign savants in the held of Sanskrit. 

Sris Chandra’s work as a scholar and man of letters did not, however, absorb all his time and 
energy* He had* a mystic strain in him and the sadhus, sanyasis and yogis whom he sought out to learn 
the secrets of the Self was countless. He was so simple and eager that he was often imposed upon, 
but his belief in human nature was such tliat those experiences never disheartened him. Madrasis will 
be particularly interested to read in this biography that Sabhapaty Swamy, a yogi from these parts* 
went to I^hore in the eighties and ins teachings made so great an impression on Sris Chandra, who 
was then a student that He translated an important work of tlio Swami’s on Yoga Sastra. it was thia 
oeaseless quest for tlie truth that led him through the various phases of adherence to the Arya Samai, 
the Br^mo Samaj and Theosophy to the Vedanta in which he was securely auchorod, as was his 
&ther. But unlike his father he was keenly opposed to caste and an ardent social refurmer. He was 
also a practical educationist especially keen on the education of girl«, and he did, not a little, though 
indirectly to awaken the national spirit in the then somnolent Panjub. He wrote a good deal of English 
verse in his youth of which some* interesting specimens are given m this biography. 

So ardent a seeker of light-one, too who, when his English-educated countrymen were mostly 
dazsdod by the material prizes which the new learning brought them, pursued it for its own sake and 
for the sake of the illumination, it threw on the priceless heritage of his country’s past— richly deserved 
a worthy biography in hiirness to the biographer it must be sdd that he manages to impress on the 
reader’s mind the many-sided achievement and engaging peoraonality of a genuine man of letters. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


By J. T. STTNDERLAND 


W E mnt?t not allow c)ursolv(*s to bo 
ooiifiisi'd ovor the imino, Oliver 
Wondoll IIolin<‘s. It Ktaiid«, not 
for OIK* man alone, but for two 
diHting^uishod AiiK'rieans, father and son ; 
•one a ^reat jurist, the* oUu‘r an oininent physi- 
cian, essayist and poet ; one belonp;ing to 
the nineteenth century, the other now living. 
The Huprenie (Viirt of the Unit^*d States 
consists of nine Oirenit tfudges. For many 
years past the fludge who, althougli not the 
official head of that distinguished body, has 
been widely regarded as its greatest mind, 
and, bettcT still as its most niiflinehing and 
-uncompromising defender of justice to all 
men wheth(*r high or low, and to all e^iuses 
whether popular or unpopular, has bc*en 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Junior. Within the 
past year, he has r<*tired from the liench 
at the advanee.d age of about iiiiK*ty, vigorous 
to the last, and to the last giving forth to 
the country legal judgments sho>\ing no signs 
of weakening in eitlier their intellectual or 
their moral j) 0 \vc*r. 

His hmg and eminent service to his 
country and the high enconiiiims upon the 
game which have appeared in all our best 
papers and whi<di have been lieard from 
hundreds of pulpits and platforms in all 
parts of the land, have, with all the r<*sl, 
called public attention to the ver}* interesting 
and striking fact that forty years ago there 


was anothcT Oliver Wendell Holmes, his 
father, who, in another line, was as great, as 
famous and as highly and justly honoured as 
he. It is of this man, the great father of the 
great son, that I am writing in the article 
which folloAvs. 

♦ ♦ ♦ + 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the First, died 
in 1894, at the age of eighty-five. H(* was 
the last survivor of that group pf distin- 
guished American (New England) poets of 
which Pimerson, Longfellow, Lo^yell and 
Whittier were the other memb(*rs. A few 
words will suffice to give the main outline 
of his life. 

He was born in (-ambridge, Massachu- 
setts, only a little Avay from the grounds of 
Harvard University, in a (jiiainl and famous 
old house, with ganibn*! roof and wide 
ehimneys. The house had come down from 
pre-Revolutionarv times, and was full of 
historic associations and interesting old 
reminiseene(*s. In it (}cii(*ral Artemas Ward 
of Revolutionary fame, establish(‘d his head- 
c|inirt(*rs after tlie famous litth* battle of 
Lexington ; and in one of its wide old 
chambers tin* equally famous battle of Bunker 
Hill was determined upon and planned. Here 
Washington was entertained, and here 
Benedict Arnold, who later turned traitor 
to the American cause, r(*ceivi * his first 
commissioTi. Its floors were indeitied by the 
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butts of the muskets of revolutionary 
soldiers. When it was torn down, there was 
a general feeling of regret throughout all 
Cambridge, and we may almost say, throughout 
the whole nation. 

Holmes’ father was a minister — the pastor, 
for thirty-five years, of the First Congre- 
gational ehuroh of Cambridge. He was 
orthodox in his theology, antiquarian in his 
tastes, and very dry as a preacher. One 
of his deacons declared of him that he "fed 
his congregation saw-dust with a spoon.*' 

Young Oliver Wendell early became 
convinced that the theology of his father — a 
somewhat modified Calvinism — was a good 
theology "to emigrate from." Accordingly 
very early in his manhood he emigrated to 
the snnni('r aiid more attractive, and as he 
believed, the healthier and more fertile, land 
of a more liberal and rational faith (Unitarian). 


He entered Harvard, graduating with the 
very famous class of 1M29 when he was 
twenty years of age. Among his Harvard 
classmates were Jani(\s Freeman Clarke and 
William Henry Channing, the distinguished 
preachfTs and writers ; Benjamin Pierce, 
the great mathematician ; Benjamin R. 
Curtis, of the Unit(»d Slates Su])reme Court ; 
and G<*orge T. Bigelow, Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. Siieh names arf» enough to 
mak(* any class famous. But what more 
than anything else has attracted the attention 
of the country and the world to the class, 
has been the poems written by the 
incomparable poet the class, Oliver 

Wend(‘l! iTol mes. on the o(*easif)ns of 
its re-iinion.-i. Turn to a volume of the 
collect ed poetical writings of Holmes and 
we will find under tlu* heading ^‘Po(*ms of 
lliti Class of 1S29,” no fewer than t)i»rtv-two 
pieces, of many lengths and many metres, 
and ranging through almost the whole gamut 
of human feeling, from the most rollicking 
fun to the most sonl-stirrinjr patriotism, atid 
from that on again to the tenderest meiiit>ries 
that bring t(*ars to the eyes. 

AVIiat college man in Amerie.a has not 
laughed and cried over ^‘Oiir Boys,” written 
by Holmes tor liis thirtieth class re-union ? 
If there is one, 1 pity liim. 


‘*Hai5 there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
Tf there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac's cheat, and the Catalo^e’s spite ! 
Old 'Fime is a liar I we're twenty to-night. 

At the fortieth re-union of his class he 
writes 

“Heroes the old cruiser ‘Twenty-nine’ 

Forty times she's crossed the line ; 

Same old masts and sails and crew, 

Tight and tough and good as new.’’ 

How many were on board when the 
cruise began forty years before ? 

“Crew of a Imndrcd all aboard, 

Every man as big as a lord, 
txay they look and proud they feel, 

Bowling along on even keel.” 

How many of the crew arc left, now that 
forty years are passed ? Only 

“Thirty men, from twenty towns, 

8iros a^d grandsircs, with silvered crowns I*' 

Yet, once together, they are boys again. 

“Thirty school-boys all in a row, 

Bens and (xtwges, and Bill and .Toe I 

(Vimo, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from Jays gone by. 

The shining days when lift* was new, 

And all was bright with morning dew, 

The lusty days of long ago, 

When yon 'were Bill ami I was Joe. 

Your name mav flaunt a titled trail 
Proud as a cockerers rainbow tail. 

And mine as lirief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanler’s luckless marc , 

Today, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you an? Bill 

You’ve won the great world’s imvied prize. 

Anil grand you look in ])i»oplc’s eyes, 

With H O .V. ami b b l>. 

In big brave letters, fair to sev, — 

Y<mr fist, f)ld f(‘llow I off I hey go ! 

How arc yon, Bill ? How are you, Joe ? 

You’ve worn the judgoV «‘rmm('d robo , 

S^oii VC taught your name to half the globe ; 
You've sung mankind a deathless strain ; 

You’ve made, th'i doatl past live again : 

Tlic woild may rail yon what it will. 

But you and I arc ,loe and Bill.” 

Here is the beginning of another class 
poem, in a soberer vein : 

“Yes, the vaeant chairs tell sadly, wc are going, 

going fflsi 

And the thought comes strangely o'er mo, Who 

will live to he the last ? 

When the twentieth century's sunbeams climb the 

far-off eastern hiU. 

With his ninety- win tors burdened will he fjrwt 

the morning still r 
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After p;raduating from college, young 
Holmes studied law a year ; but did not like 
it. lie liked writing witty poems far better : 
and in this he had already won some success. 
To one prof(»psion, however, he felt himself 
drawn. That was medicine. Accordingly to 
medicine he turned his attention, studying in 
this country two years and a half, and in 
Europe three years. His medical studies 
completed — at the age of twenty-nine lie was 
chosen Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in one of th(' smaller colleges of the country 
and nine years later in Harvard, whore he 
remained, doing steady, laborious, efficient, 
and in many respects, brilliant work, for 
thirty-live years. When he began his work 
at the Harvard Medical School, that school 
was small, and Ik* was obliged to make his 
lectures covt'.r a wide range. Speaking of it 
later, he safd' that he occupied at that time, 
not a vhfiir in the Faeulty, but a scffrr. Rut 
he stood by the sehool and laboured on, until 
h(* saw it one of the strongest in the world. 

It is hard for us to think of Holmes as a 
doetor of medicim*, or as a scientist. Yet a 
large part of his life was given faithfully to 
his cluisen profession, and Ik; attained a rank 
in it excelled by only a few. 

It was not until he was forty-eight years 
of age, that In* wrote anything that gave him 
any eori'^idcrable fame in the literary world ; 
althougli he had published several small 
volumes of verse b(*forn that time, and much 
prose. 

AVheu the AflfiNlir Jl/o// ////// was started, 
in th(* yoixT 1857, Lowell, its editor, who knew 
ITolines’ brilliant gifts as a writer, asked him 
to become a contributor. Holmes comi)lied, 
and began th(» seri(*s of ]»a])ers ealled ‘^Th(‘ 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table/’ later piil)- 
lished in book-form. From the first the 
papers were immensely popular, and their 
author literally leaped to fame at a single 
bound. From that day on, there was no more 
popular prose writer in America than Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

"The Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabic” 
was followed three years later by a similar 
s^eries of papers entitled "The Poet at the 
Breakfast Tabic,” and ten years later still, in 
1870, by a third series called "The Professor 


at the Breakfast Table.” All these papers 
carry out one and tlie sam(* general idea, 
which is, the re porting of a series of imaginary 
conversations, on a very large number and 
variety of subjects of poj)ular interest, by a 
company of jxu’sons representing various 
orders of minds, d(*grees of culture and 
positions in society, 'riie ri'siilt as wrought 
out by J)r. Holmes is a serums of books at 
oiicc wise and witty, fascinating in their 
interest, brilliant in tlic^ir literary style, and 
appealing to a, very wdcle reading ])nbli(!. 

Th(‘ Autocrat is as authoritative as 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, as full of roHirkiug 
humour as Kath<*r IVout, as sweet as 
Goldsmith, as dainty as L(‘igh Hunt, as 
tender as Washiiigtoii Irving, as brilliant 
as Sheridan. At last we have* American 
hiinionr that is not raw and in chunks, 
not coarse, not made up largely of bad 
grammar and bad spelling. It is difficult 
to imagiiK* a more ra[)idly moving or more 
splendid p.inorama of wit, droll(*ry, humour, 
learning, wisdom, insight into human nature, 
satire, ridicuh* of humbugs and stupidity, 
pathos, sciitiuK'nt, logic, idyls of love and 
brilliant monologue, than sweep past us in 
these delight fill books. 

Some y<‘ars afJiT the Br<*akfast Table 
series was finished, Holmes again took up his 
pen and wrote in a similar vein a volume 
called “t )vcr the T(*a f^ips.” 

"f i[ i ♦ 

As a poet, Dr. Ilolnir-s’ lame was of a 
much slower and steadier growth than his 
fame as an rssftt/isf. His reputation sjm*ad 
from his college class through other college 
circles, then to Boston, and gradually over the 
land. His poetry, for wit, and I'pigram, and 
satire that (loos not wound nor rankle, has no 
e(jual in America. 

IVrhaps no oik* lias given a b(‘tter portrayal 
of Holmes, the poet, at least on his witty side, 
than Lowell in his ‘‘Fable for Critics.” He 
writ(?s : 

“Thcio irt Holmes, who is matchless amonf; 

you f(»r wit, 

A l.eydcii jar al\inys full charged, from which flit 

The electrical tingles of hit for hit. 

Ills arc just the fine hands, too, tor wni' mg you 

a lyric, 

I^^ill of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced witii satino, 

In a measure so kindly you doubt if the toes 

That are trodden upon arc your own or your foe’s. 
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Some of our Autocrat^s poems of wit and * 
humour, I think, must live a very long time, 
they are so inimitable and so perfect of their 
kind — not only his colleg(^ class poems but 
such others as “The One lloss Shay,’' ‘^How 
the Old Hors(! Won the Bet,” ^^The Spectre 
Pig” and '‘A Far(*well to Agassiz.” 

Dr. Holmes was pr(‘-(Mnin(;ntly a poet of 
sonr/tf. lie loved to be with men. It was 
men that interest<‘d him. lb; could describe 
society, and understand soci(‘ty, and praise 
and satiriz(» society with a keenness that was 
inimitable. 

lie was especially gifted as a writer of 
()(((f,'sf()H(tl poems. Indeed, Iktc he has no 
American rival exc(‘pt Lowell. He was born 
for a [u>(‘t laureate*. hW saying in hn[)py 
and H[»arkling verse exactly the tiling that 
everyboily wanted said but that nobody else* 
knew how to say, on all sorts of notable 
occasions, he had a readiness and a facility 
that amounted to rare genius. Tims he was 
call(*d uiioii to write poems upon almost every 
occasion of importance connected with the 
history of Harvard College, of Boston, and, 
we might add, of the nation, for fifty years. 
Indeed, his poems might almost lx* read as 
a text-book in Am(‘rlcan history. Only, they 
lack <»ne <jiiality of a usual text-book, they 
arc not dull. They would interest, and 
awaken the <>nthusiasm of siiulents in a way 
which I fear miglit alarm teach<*rs. 

Many of these occasional poems, or poems 
of histor\, can hardly fail to live, th(‘y 
catch so admirably the spirit of the time. 
Men in fiiture agc*s, who want to know not 
only what w.«- done in th(* Thiited Stat<*s 
during tin* i>in(*teenth centur\ , but in what 
spirit It was (loin* and with what aims and 
ideaU, ^^lIl g(> to poets AVliitti(*r Ji ml Lowell 
am! Holm(*s <|nit(* as much a^ to any 
hmtoriaiis. 

Nor do such oth(*r of his siTioiis p(x*ms, 
as “1^hc Chambered Nautilus,” “The Voice- 
less,” “My A viaiy,’’ and “The Silent Melody” 
se(*m less certain of immortality. 

* i ¥ ¥ 

In still a third direction Dr. Holmes won 
literary fame. It was as a novelist -through 
his three works of fiction. Of these, “Elsie 
Venner” is the best known and perhaps the 
ablest. All thrc(' are novels with a purpose. 


All of course contain much good writing ; 
they could not fail to do this and conic from 
the pen of Holmes. But they lack those 
<*l(*monts of dramatic power wliich arc found 
in the novels of Hawthorne. Holmes' genius 
is epigrammatic, descriptive, perhaps lyrie^ 
not dramatic. 

Even with fiction his busy pen did not 
rest. To his (*ssays, his poetry, and his 
novels he added two biographies, one of John 
Lathrop Motley, the historian, and one of 
Emerson ; and, last of all, a book of travel, 
giving a most delightful account of a visit 
which in his old age and in the rip(‘n(*ss of 
his fame he made to England, wh(*r(‘ he was 
received as a King —the King that he truly 
was in the mighty ri*alni of lett(*rs. 

During that visit in London, lu* met 
nearly every man and woman of distiii(*.tioii 
in the country. The (-oiirt. Science* and 
Lit(*ratnre all received him with open arms, 
lie had not been in linglaiid for half a 
century. When he made his lirsi visit then*, 
he was an obscure young man, studying 
medicine, and known to scarei'ly half a dozen 
persons. He returned in ISSII, a man of 
world-wide ftiine*, and every hand was stret- 
ch(*d out to do him honour. 

Tjord Houghton, the famous breakfast giver, 
had met him in Boston years befon*, and had 
begged him again and again to come to 
London. AVhen Holmes arrived in England. 
Lord Houghton was in his grave ; so was 
Dean Stanley, whose sweetness of disiiosition 
hail so charmed him (Holmes) wh(*n tlx* two 
formed each other's ac(|iiaintance in Amerii’a. 
Ruskin he greatly wanted to me(*t, but failed 
because the distinguished writer on art and 
planrn*]' for human bett(‘rnu*nt was ill. At 
a dinner, liowever, at Canon Farrar's, he 
spent soim* time with Sir flolin Millais, the 
eminent painter, and Professor Tyndall, the 
scientist. Of course, he saw Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Browning, Chief Justice Coleridgt* 
l^rofessor flames Bryce, Lord W()lsel(T» the 
Duk(* of Argyle and many others of England s 
greatest. The universities laid their highest 
honours at his feet. Edinburgh gave him tin* 
degree of LL. D., Cambridge* that of Doctor 
of T.ietters and Oxford that of D. C. L. 

Aftcjr his return home from England, h< 
had a little time of waiting — waiting 
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with literary work : then came the end. 
And a perfect end it was, — serene and ripe ! 
his work done ! and the toiler ready to 

take his well-earned rest ! 

* * + + 

All the world knows of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as a wit and humorist. lint it is a 
shallow judgment that thinks of him as 
nothing more, lielow his playful humour and 
his brilliant wit there* was a very earnest 
man, endc'avouring to do a very serious work 
in the world. He wrote to please and to 
delight. Hut through all his books runs a 
higli and earnest purpose. He would have 
men laugh, because to laugli is human and 
good. Hut he saw in humanitv nion* than a 
C(»nipany of grinning apes. He r(*cognized 
the great ol)j(*et and end of life to be, not 
mirth or pl<*asur(», or ev(‘n knowledge, but 
duty,Jove, s(*rvie(* and tlie building up of 
human eharaetor. With all tin* rest ho was 
sincerely and <*arnestly religious. Here we 
have' what was central in him. 

He liv(*d a life of eonseientious and even 
severe toil — for more than a third of a 
century hlliug his chair of instruetioii in a 
great institution of learning, and keeping 
fully abreast of his professiiin, while at the 
same, time doing an amount of literary work 
that amazes us. His life was one of spotless 
integrity and honour. He was a merciless 
cvpos(‘r of shams and hypocrisy, and a 
fearless defender of reality and truth. He 
loved his nhnn tnntvi\ his native city, his 
native state, his native land, and his religion 
with all liis lieart. 

I rcgr(*t to say, he did not form om* of 
that heroic, grouj) of anti-slavery r(‘form(*rs 
that made New England glorious. Tb* had 
a strain of tin* aristocrat in his bhxul, that 
mad(' him shrink from tin* anti-.slav(*rv agi- 
tation, .Hid dn‘w him into too nmeh sympathy 
with the proud slav<*-owii(*rs of the South. 
But this lasted only until tin* war began. 
Patriotism throbb(*d in <*very drop of his 
blood. This is proved by the fact that he 
gave his twenty-years old boy to liis country, 
to bring back three wounds from southern 
battlefields. This was tlu* boy who aft(T the 
war became the distinguislu^d and honoured 
member of the United States Supreme Court. 


As already indicated. Dr. Holmes was all 
his life a deeply religious man. In leaving 
the Calvinism of his early life lie did 
not h*ave religion. He left the old that 
he might find for himself a more reasonable 
and a more worthy new. This new r(*ligion 
he lov(‘d and lived. Of it all his hooks 
an* full. Often it does not l.abel itself, 
t^fteii it does not s(*eiii <*ven to think of 
itself as being religion at all, but simply 
coiis(‘ientionsm*ss, truthfulm»ss, lioiiesty 

ill business, patience, kindFi(*ss, helpfulness 
to those in need, fe(*ding the hungry, 
clothing tin* naked, ministering to the sick, 
being faithful in all the <lntios of daily life, 
and ealml\ and witlnmt f(*ar trusting Cod 
for all that is beyond oip- stn'ngth and 
sight. 

Hut Dr. Holmes had sufliei(*n1. depth of 
spiritual insight, and was close enough in 
touch with Jesus, to understand that, named 
or unnamed, these things -duty, integrity, 
love and trust religion and tin* only 
religion that can stand the test of a 
thinking ag(*, that can bring h(*aven on 
earth, or tlnit can be leaned iijion with the 
certainty that they will not fail men in life 
or ill death. 

Dr. Holmes believed in a n‘ligion that 
is reasonable, practical, forward-looking, in 
harmony with the b(‘st thought and intelli- 
gence of the world. And lie made both 
his prose and his V(*rse ihe (‘onsljint viOiiele 
for his adv‘Hi<*ed religious ideas. Wherever 
he saw an irrational doctrine taught in the 
name of religion, Ik* did not h(*sitat(* to 
label it irrational. Wh(*rover hi* came in 
<*ontact with ideas about (iod or Cod’s 
dealings with men that seemed to him in- 
human, he did not f(*ar to call them inhuman, 
in plain words. Wherever he found bubbles 
of religion'^ superstition, he was <|nick to 
thrust into them the lance of his keen wit 
and satire. Tliere is liardly om* of his books, 
in prose or poetry, in which lie does not 
show his hate of tlK*ologicaI narrowni'ss and 
dogmatism, and liis Jove of religious bn*adth, 
freedom and light. Wh(*u a divinity student 
reproaches him with not having a creed, ho 
replies, have a creed -none better and none 
shorter ; it is told in two \\ 'rds — the first 
two of the Pator-Noster.’^ 
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The Aiitocriit hoars iiK^n talk about 
"^‘getting religion.” Yes, he says, biit lot it 
be real religion and not a inerci make-beliovo. 
Let it be a religion wliieli shall improve incurs 
lives. I will I)eli('V(‘ that nioii have “got 
religion,” when 

"Berrus, — whoiMt' -i.isj) -ainl straw, 

(Irow (hnrntrards thron;»h the 1)0\.' 

He cares litHe for r'eehisiastieal foriU'^ and 
eereinonies. He says : “I am no ehureh-irian ; 
I don’t believe in ])lan(ing oaks in llower- 
jiots.” He giv(‘s his iiiipn‘ssiou of much of 
the rdiialism of the tinit', w'lu u he writers, of 
'■'Jiigli elmreh eiirales, trained to snap at the 
last woid of the responsi', so that you couldn’t 
we(lg(‘ in tie «ail of a e<minia between the end 
of the eoiigj egation's last syllable and the 
beginning of tite in‘\t p(*tilion. They do it 
W’ell, but it always spoils my devotion. To 
sav(' my life, I can’t help watching tluMii, as 
I watch to f.ee a duck dive at the flash of a 
gun, and I hat not what i go to elmreh for.” 

On the ^iibj<‘et of Jhble infailibiUlx he 
sa \ s : 

‘ '(’li('H‘ i-i nollnii»> m) <lsin;;oroTi^ to latelleelual 
Miililv as to iiii ‘iiifailihle hook’ to fall liaok 

a|>oii. There is no ssKTecl i)Ook in the 
\dneh lias not eiifi|)l<*d hniniin soiiU.” 

4 * ♦ 

l)r. Holmes was a seic-ntist, and as such 
lie ae<-(pt«*d hesirtih all eonlribnlions to 
knoAvl(‘dg(‘ A\hieh r^eimiee is able to make : 
m>r did In* fear the elleet’^* of th(*se upon 
n'ligiou. \V'hat(*ver in religion is true, he 
Lm'w Fn» truth of sei(*in*<‘ can distiiib. What- 
ever jn religion is not true, h<‘ want(*d 
removed , that we iua\ have a n'ligioii of 
truth ah me. At •. gn‘at National T^iiitarian 
Uonveiilion In said : 

“1 till iK w<* inii;lit. filul^ cl.uin that our faith 
(the intli of Vnil irian**) iia- ‘»;oih‘ out to lucel 
seieiK'* ii.'ll 

His sei^mtilie pursuit^ ami his faitli in 
sei(*i>ee did not m;ik(‘ him a materialist. In 
the very hadun* in ^vllieh he dtunonstrates 
the d(*p(‘ndeue' of the soul u{)oii physical 
conditions so Jong as it nunains in this w'orld, 
he afljrms most decisively that “we do not 

find Hamlet and Faust, right and wrong, the 
valour of men and tli«' purity of women, by 
t(‘sting for albumen, or by examining fibres 

in microscopes,” Not until we can “send a 
statesman his integrity in a package to 


Washington, if he happens to have loft it 
behind,” will he believe that integrity is ordy 
the resultant of tlie arrangement of “mole- 
eailes” or “atoms” in “the brain.” All his 
seiciitifie study drives him to the oonvietion 
that spirit, and not matter, is the primal, 
central and eternal reality -and tlu* causal 
force ill all organic life. Everywhere he 
finds Ood ; and this because he finds Power 
and Wisdom and Moral Order ev(Tvwhore. 
For what are these' but God ? Thus he sees 
God alike in atoms and worlds ; in the 
infinitely small and the infinitely great. To 
Jiim gravity, “that unsleeping, everywhere- 
present force, the same yesterday, today, 
and forev(‘r” is nothing less than “th(‘ great 
oulsfiread hand of God himself.” 

Dr. Holmes could lU't belhwe that the 
Power that miidi' this world is malign, or 
that he cherishes evil designs toward any of 
his cr<*atures. Nor yet eonld he berK‘ve that 
that lN)W(‘r is W(*ak, and is thus liable to be 
def(*ated in his ends of iiltimat(‘ good. He 
saw the (lark side of things as clearly as any 
man, — the ]>ain, the suffering, the sorrow that 
ev('ry\vh(‘re eonfrf)nt human beings in this 
world. But he saw tliem in tin* light of th(*Lr 
larger relations and their eonjp(*nsatioiis. 
“The forec's of nature b^lJi^e and wound our 
bodies,” In* writes, “but an artery no sooner 
l)h*cds than the divine hand is placed upon it 
to slay the flow. A wound is no sooner made 
than the liealing process is set on foot. Pain 
reaches a certain point and insensibility comes 
on, — for f.aiiiting is tin* natural anodyne of 
incuralde griefs, as (h*atli is tin* rem<*dy of 
those which arc intolerabh.'. ... 1 s(*(' no 
corn(*r of the universe which God has 
deserted.” 

No po(*t or writ('r has ever taught a 
manlier faith than Holmes. That n'ligioii 
whieli ering('s and crawls he will have nothing 
to do with. To him tin* voice of the old 
scripture sounds : “Sou of man, stand upon 
thy feet.” AVith fine spirit he writes : 

“My life shall he a challenge, not a tjuce I 

This IS my Jaugunge to the mightier powers. 

To ask niy boUkst questions undismayed.” 

Under the title of “Manhood,” ho writes 
these virile and manly lines : 
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olaiTfi thp ri'jjht of kriowino: whom I serve, 

EUe is rny servioe idle : He that asks 
My homai^o, asks it from a roasoniup^ soul. 

To crawl is not to worship ; we hive learn eil 
A drill of eyelids, bended neck and kneo, 

Han^in^ oiir prayers on hinp^es, till wo ay>e 
The flexures of the many-jointed worm. 

The past has taught Ikt salaams 

To the world’s children — wo have (frown to inrn ! 

Wc who have rolled the spheni beneath our feet 
To find a virp;in forest, as we liw 
The beams of our rude temple, first of all 
Must frame its doorway hijj;h enouerh for man 
To pass uiistoonin^ : Rnowin^i: as we do 
That Ho who snaped us last of livinp: forms 
Has loiif^ enough betm served by creeping things — 
Reptib's that left their footprints in the sand 
Of old sea-margins that have turned to stone, 

And men who learned their ritual ; we demand 
To know Him first, then trust Him, aii<l tlien love 
When we have found Him worthy of our love, 

Triwl })y our own ])oor hearts, and not before , 

He must he truer than the truest friimd. 

He must he tenderer than a woman’s love, 

A father bettor than the best of sires ; 

Kinder than she who bore us, thout>li wc sin 
Oftenor than did the lirother we are told 
Wo-— poor, ill -tom pored moitals — must fori^ive, 

Thoni^h seven times siniuiu' threescore limes and ten 
This is the new world’s ^osj)i*l : 1110 YIO MKy I” 

Fdw writors or public teachers have lieen 
more iinsparinpj than Dr. Holmes in eondom- 
nation of the old dogmas that enslave Inell^s 
minds and degrade the charaetiT of God. 
Here is what he says in one of his last 
article's in the Atlanhr Monthltj^ about the 
doctrine of eternal punishment : 

■ How shsdl wo ehaTaeieriyo the doctrine of 
endless torluro as tlie desliny of niosl of those 
Tvho have Ined, and are living, on this |)lanot ? 
I pn ter to let anolher writer s])eak of it, jVtr 
didin Morlev nses tlie folbmini; ‘The 

honors ol what is perhaps tin' most fru'hifiil idea 
that lias ev'er < orrodrd Jininan ehara<*ter, - the idea 
of eternal piinisliiiient !’ Sismondi, the fireat 
histon.in, liearil a sermon on eternal punishment, 
ami vo\\(‘d iieviT to enter another ehur<‘h holdiiu; 
the saim* creed When the ]>oel (-owper said 
salirie.dly ol the minister he '\\as attaekinf];, 

‘Jl(i nevei mentioned hell to ears polite,’ 
he \nis !;ivin^ uiieonseuuis evidence that th«* sense 
of the bsirb.irisni of the idea uas finding its wa> 
into the pulpit. When Hums, in tlu' mnlst of 
the suli)hurons orthodoxy of Scotland, dared 
to say, 

‘The fear o’ hell’s a lianj^raan’s whip. 

To hand the wretch in order,’ 

he was only apix'alinG; to the common sense 
and common humanity of his fellow eountrynieii. 

“All the reasoriiiij; in the world, all the proof- 
texts in old maniiseriptB, cannot reconcile this 
Rupposition of a world of sleepless and endless 
torment wdth the, declaration that ‘Hod is love’.’’ 

In one of his poems, Dr. Holmes shows 
how impoBsible it is that there can be a 


heaven at all, for any human soul, so long 
as a hell of hopeless torment exists for its 
loved ones. 

“What if a soul redct'nied, a s])irit that loved 
While yet on earth, and w'as beloved in turn, 

And still remembered every look and tone 
Of that di'ar earthly sister who was left 
Ainontr the unwise virgins at the ^atc. 

Itself admitted with the bridegroom train, — 

What if this B))irit redeemed, amid the host 
Of chanting angels, in some tninsient lull 
Of the eternal anthem, heard the cry 
Of its lost dnrliru^ 

TiCft an outcast in the world of fire, — 

Would It not lonir to leave iho bliss of heaven — 
Hearing a little water in its liand 
To moisten those poor bps that plead in vain 
With what we call our Kallierr’ 

Could heaven be lieavcui for any heart not 
made of stonc', while dear ones writhe in 
hopeless, endless agony ? 

Thank God ! that horril)l(! doedrine, that 
black slander upon the character of the 
Creator, that nnspeakabb' stain upon modern 
Christianity, is at last beginning to shrink 
oat of sight and hide itself in dark corners, 
as a hideous creature of tlui night. At last 
we are beginning to si'c that to admit such a 
doe.triiK' ddliroiu's God, and turns all heaven 
into hell. To whom is (Miristianity indebted 
for daring to confront and smit(‘ that ugly 
vampire of tlu* past, and for bringing about 
the bi'‘ssed cliangi' in men’s thought that is 
appearing? TJie C'hristian world is indebted 
to many good and brave souls -to dohn 
AIuiTay and Flosea Ihilloii of tlu* Ibuvi'rsalist 
(^hnrcii, to William lOllery Chaiining, Theo- 
dore Parker, daiiu*s Kn*(*man Clark<*, dames 
JMartineaii of tlu* Unilarian Church, to Frede- 
rick Farrar of the Chiircli of Knglaiid, to 
Jfihn (i. Whitti(*r of tlu* Friends or (iiiakers, 
and main, many otlu'rs ; but occn})\ing a 
conspi(*nons and liononred ])lace in the list 
must f()rev(*r stand tlu* uanu*. of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Having described Dr. Holmes’ creed as 
the Katherliood of God, it is liardly lu'cessary 
to add that his religion was an eniiiu*ntly 
cheerful one. How could it tie otherwise^ 
bas(*d upon so great and noble a faith ? 
One of his heaviest eJiarges against the 
Calvinism in which he Iiad been reared, was 
the fact that it was a religion uf gloom and 
despair. He said, if God is worthy of our 
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worfihip at all, if ho is in any sense oiir 
P'atiier, then he must be pleased to see his 
children happy in this world, and he must 
have planned their ultimate happiness in the 
world to come. Why then should wc not make 
our reli|^ion joyful, and in harmony with 
everything that is bright and beautiful, as well 
as (ivery thing that is good ? 

lint let us not suppose that because his 
•religion was cheerful, it had in it any place 
for la/y ease or indillerence. It was a religion 
of lofty id(*als, of growth, of strenuous striving 
for the best. He believ’ed with Lowell : 

“They niusL upwaril still mid on ward 
Who would keej) abn'ast ot truth.” 

His mo;.to was that of Paul : ‘^Not as 
though I had already attained : but I press 
forward.” I eannot but think that the very 
finest ])oem of all that we have from tlie pen 
of Dr. Holmes, is ^‘The Chambered Nautilus” — 
a poem written expressly to teach this lesson. 
It is eMjiiisitely beautiful as a pi(‘cc of literary 
art. Put it is just as beautiful in its religious 
meaning. I must not take space to cite the 
whole ; but I could not forgive mys(df if I did 
not (jiioie at least tlu' last throe verses. 

“Year after year hebeld (he silent toil 
''rhat Pi)road his hirttrous eoil ; 

Still, iiA th(* spiral jirew, 

He left tile ]>aHt year’s dwclluifi; for the new, 

Stole with soft steps its shining arehwjn throii«:h, 
lUiill. up its idle door, 

StreU'hed in his lasl-foiind home, and knew the* 

old no raoie. 

Thanks for the heavenly message l)roii^ht by thcie 
(^hild of the nandenn#^ sea, 

(.last, from her lap, forlorn ! 

From th> d‘'ad bps a eleaier note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ' 

\Vhil(* on iiu.ic ear it riru^s 
Throimh the deep eaves of thoiii^ht 1 hear 
A voie(‘ that sm^s . 

Huild t.h<‘e more stated mansioii^, O soul, 

As liii' swift seasons roll ' 

Leave th> biw-vaiilteil jiast ! 

Let en-h new liMiiple, nobler than the last, 
rfhiii* th<»c from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at lerip;th art. free. 

Leaving, thiue oiitj^rown shell by lile'h iinrestiiij^ soa ” 

* * * * 

Aly portraviil of Dr. Holmes would be fstr 
from complete if I fjiilcd to call attention to 
him as a Hymn-writer. His hymns are not 
numerous, but their ijuality is superior. One 
he calls a Hymn of Trust. It is very tender. 

I will (luotc only its first verse : 


“<) Love Divine, that stoops to share 
Our sharpest jiang, our bitterest tear, 

On th(H; we cast each earth-born care ; 

We smile at pain while thou art near.’ 

One of his hymns I must tpiotc entire it 
is so fine, nay, so great. Whether judged by 
its literary art or by its spiritual power, I 
know not where in the whole range of hymno- 
logy to look for its superior. 

“fjOid of all beiiif*, throned afar. 

Thy ^lory shines from sun and slat , 

(V'ritre and soul of every sphere, 

Yet to ea(‘h loving heart how near * 

Sun of OUT life, thy (pii(*keniii#jr ray 
Sheds on our ]).ith'i)ie ^clow of day , 

Star of our hop(\ thy softened light 
('Jheers the long watefns of the night. 

Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn , 

Our noontide is thy gracious dawn ; 

Our rainbow arch, thy mercy’s sign , 

All, save the clouds of sin, arc thim* ' 

Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whoso light js truth, whose warmth is love 
Heforc thy cvcr-blazmg throne 
Wc ask 110 lustre of oui own 

Grant us thy truth to make, us fnu*, 

And kindling hearts that burn for tliec. 

Till all thv living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly flame I ’ 

Wluit ji lyri(‘ of insight, beauty, lire * Did 
Milton ever pen mor(‘ splendid lines ? 

A single other jiocm, in hymn form, I 
must i|uote and then I shall have done. It is 
found in very f(»w editions of Dr. Holmes’ 
works,— ind(‘ed, in none printed before his 
death. It has a sjieeial inttTi'st because it was 
the last poetical composition that he i*ver read 
in public. Though peniu'd when he had 
reach(‘d the* advanced age of eighty-three*, and 
felt himse»lf to be* that ‘^ast h»af” clinging 
upon “the old forsak(‘n bough” of which he 
had written so pathetically, there is no weak- 
ness in the* thought or e*xpressioii. Jlather is 
the po(‘m re*markably vigorous and eharactiM’i- 
stic, and in e'very way worthy to be his 
spiritual “swan snug.’* 

‘'Our J'^alhcr I while our hearts unlearn 
The needs that wrong thy name 
Still let thy hallow'eni altars burn 

With faith's iiridving (iamc. 

Not by the lightning gleams of wrath 
Our Roiilrt thy face shall see , 

The star of Love must light the path 
That leads to hejavc.ii and thee. 

It ’raid the gathering storms of doubt 

Our hearts grow' faint and cold, • 

1'he strength we cannot live without 
I’hy Love will not withhold 
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Our prayers accept , our sins for/j:ivc 
Our faith ami zeal renew , 

Kha])C foi us holier lives to live 
And noliler work to do." 

Here, then, we take leave of this brilliant 
writer, (and shall we not say, this gr<‘at 
preacher ?). IJy his literary art and genius 


he has delighted, amused, and instructed the 
Knglisli-speakiiig world. But bettor still, by 
his ethical elevation and his noble 
sjnrit, he has done Jiiiich to broaden, sweeten 
and diM'ptui its whole intellectual, moral and 
spiritual iif<‘. 


THE GREAT POET 

J. T. SUNDERLAND 


THE Great Poet is God. 

The Universe is the Infinite Volume of 
his Poems. 

Th(» Story of Evolution is his Stupendous 
and Majestic Epic. 

The Histories of Nations are his Mighty 
Dramas. 

The Jl<'V(‘lationH of Geology (the Tales 
of dead Eons told by the Rocks) ar(‘ his 
Solemn Elegies. 

Moimtuins, especially Great Mountain 
('hains, an* liis Sublime Odes. 

(Jreat Trees are his Sonnets. 

Suurisr*s are his Hyjiins of Thanksgiving 
and Gladness, and Sunsets his Peaceful 
(Chants of Aspiration, Devotion and 
Wor^liip. 

Tlie laughlrT and moans of Winds in 
Great Eoroj^ts are his Canticles of Joy and 

Tlie gentle Sighs and Sobs of the Ocean 
on a hundred Saudy Peaches are his 
R(*ijui(*ms. 

Storms of Thunder and Lightning, the 
Rushing of rapid Rivers, and the Roar of 
(Jrt'at Ocean waves in (hep Fiords and on 
liiocky Shor(»s arc his Mighty Symphonies. 

W'^aterfalls are his (cantatas. 

Rippling Brooks are his Lyrics. 

Singing Birds in Groves arc his 
Madrigals. 

Th(* marvellous Migrations of Birds over 
Continents and Seas are his Ballads. 

Th(‘ c.hang(‘f u I, ne ver-f ai I i ng, mysterious 
Procession of Days and Nights and the 
august Procicssion of th<i Seasons, arc his 
Operas and Oratories. 
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The P'lowers that cvrTywheTe beautify 
and ghidd(*n the Earth are his enchanting 
"Songs without Words.^^ 

The glad and care-free Playing of lambs, 
colts, puppies, kittens and all Young 
Animals ; 

The rippling and laughing of Water in 
brooks, and the soft patt(*r of Rain on roofs ; 

Th(‘ flittering about of iiiitterflms and 
Bees and tlu* fluttering down from the sky of 
the pretty White Feathers which we call 
Snow-l‘^lakcs ; 

The '^Pwittering of Small Birds, the 
Chirping of (Vickets and the Piping of Young 
Frogs in marshes ; 

Tin* Winking of Fir(*flies, the shining 
bubbles on Water and the Twinkling of 
Stars, -- 

These are his Little Child-Poems, his 
Little lvind(*rgart('ii Ditties, his Ijitth* Rhymes 
and Jingles for Ha[)py Little Children. 

Tin* Hidden Nooks in the Hills and the 
Solitudes of the D(‘ep Woods ; 

The Silent Night Ski(*s glorious with 
Moon ami Stars ; 

Broad Views from Mountain Summits, 
with the world at one's feet, and 

Mysterious Sea-Horizons, where the Vast 
Waters below iue(*t the Endless Heavens 
above, suggesting the Infinities of the Human 
Soul, — 

Tliesi* are his Voiceless Psalms, forever 
calling men to l\*ace and tiuietness of 
Spirit, and to (Contemplation t the Things 
That Make Life* Great. 



VALUE OF LIFE IN EPIC INDIA 

Jiv Pkof. TI. O. BIIATTACHAR.TEE 


T WO of the, most fimdamontiil rights of 
mail are the rijrht to live and tfio ri^ht 
to own jiroperty. The morals of any 
afro are host studied in its i-stimato of 
human life and property. The differenoe bet- 
ween the ancient and modern notions of values 
is perhaps nowhere better illustrated than 
in tlie value attached to life. In ancient times, 
as a rule, killiiifr an (‘ueiny was always reparded' 
as an act <d' heroism : and killing as such was 
hardly ever sufficiently condemned. In 
modern thought, on the other hand, a much 
hipher value is put upon human life. Wanton 
killinp, just for the display of one’s physical 
strenpth, w'onid be regarded as a prave sin 
and even killing an enemy would seldom be 
justified. To us sull’ering a wrong is a virtue 
while committing one is not ; and loving 
one’s enemy instead of cursing him and reta- 
liation is regarded by us as a superior moral 
ideal. It was not so in ancimit times. It 
was not so in pagan h'urope. And it was not 
so in Epic India. 

lletween ancient times and now, there 
were important diflcrences, social and politi- 
cal and economic, which made justice a 
jirivate affiiir of the, individual. No machi- 
nery for administering justice between indivi- 
dual and individual existed in those times - 
and as to justice between one community and 
another oi one race and another, well, such a 
machinery has perhaps yet to come, into being. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, in ancient 
times every man had to deal with his enemies 
Snell ji condition naturally mado 
life* and pro])(Tty loss secure tlion than now. 

Whatever tin* reasons may have been, the 
fact can be oasily proved that life was and 
could bo taken with nmeh more impunity then 
than now. Spo(*ially' wh(*ii a Jvsatriv^a —a 
prince of blood royal— f(‘ll out with a brother 
Ksatriya— it was a point of honour with him 
to vindicate himself by drawing his bow or 
wielding his mace. There were, of course, 
canon.q of honourable warfare ; but war in 


itself was not considered bad : and a raan-to- 
man fight on the slightest provocation, ending 
in death on either side, would also receive no 
condemnation. Th*» virtues of patience, of 
forgiveii(‘Ks and humility wito also taught, but 
not as profusely followc^d I’robably we rnay^ 
oven detect a conflict of the two ideals — 
the ideal which ciilmlnatf'd in niiddhism and 
Oliristianity and tin* earlier warlike ideal 
of the martial races. JJnt the former was only 
trying to make headway. The latter r(*tained 
the field to itself. 

-Fn Mahabharata, i. 141. vt m/. we have an 
aeeoiint of the attemjit made by Diir^ yodhaiia's 
party to get rid of the Pandavas by burning 
them alive. This conspiracy is nothing new 
to history. We have hundreds of sindi cases 
recorded in history. Attempts to get rid of 
a rival heir to a throne an* as old as kingship 
and may appear even today. This, therefore, 
is not an instance from which any inference 
<*.an b(* drawn as to tlio value of human life in 
those days. Th*sides the tenor of the narra- 
tion of these deeds perpetrated against the 
Pandavas, indicates that these were regarded 
as impious. 

Nor should we refer to cases like the 
killing of Iliriinba (i. 154) or Ibika (i. KM) by 
Bhiina, for the victims in these eases are not 
described as men but Raksas, Perhaps they 
were cannibal .savages. They ate human 
fle^h, we are told. They killed and were 
killed in turn. Such cases arc not indicative 
of tlie ordinary value of human life in that 
age. Hut the same cannot be said of the 
killing of Sisnpala in ii. 45. What are the 
facts of the case ? King Y udhisthira is per- 
forming a great sacrificial ceremony HaJasutja^ 
All the neighbouring kings and potentates 
have been invited to attend. There is a large 
and distinguished gathering. It is customary 
on such occasions to present an. arghya 
(offering) to the invited kings as a mark of 
greeting. But the first offering can be given 
only to the most distinguished among them. 
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Yiidhisthira sonf>;ht tho advice of Bhistna, the 
^aiid old man of the family and also a dis- 
tingiiished man of the country, as to who 
among tlie assembled Ksatriyas can bo 
regarded, by common consent, as the first 
man and \sho slmuld be lionoun'd as such by 
the(fiering of first aijfhtfa, lihisma thinks 
it is Krisna and to Krisna accordingly the 
first ofl'cTing is ])resented. Rut there is a 
gn>iip of Ksatriyas who resent this honour to 
Ivrisna and as the Ic^adc'r of this grtmp Sisn- 
pala mak('s a public ])rotest. He says some 
ugly things against Krisna and wond(Ts how 
fiiu'h a mail can lx* regard(‘d as the foremost 
among the Ivsati-iyas of the land. It is not 
dilHciilt to imagiiK' that this leads to a serious 
altercation and mutual recrimination. Angry 
words tjiiickly lead to blows. There is a 
single fight bcfwecui Krisna and Si^iipala and 
the latt(*r is htHnl in pn s<Mice of the assem- 
bled Ksatri\as, who, it seems^ look on as the 
Romans look(‘d on a gladiatorial display or 
the Spaniards looked on a bull-fight. 

It is interesting to nMuember that Sisupahi 
was Krisna^s own cousin — being his father's 
sister’s son. With the blood of this man on 
the holy ground, the Uajasuya ceremony of 
King Yiidhisthira begins and all opponents 
are put to silence for the time being. But 
wc may say that the seeds of the larger battle 
of Kiiniksetra are sown and the jirofoiind 
party-faction of the Ksatriyas of India is 
begun. 

What we are interested in in this affray is 
the ease with which a Ksatriya could take the 
life even of hia near relative for the sake of 
what wc would regard as false honour and 
prestige. And wo should fnithcr note that 
the assembly of men — the best men of the 
time — considered only th<* prowi'ss displayed 
by either party : they had nothing to say of 
the morality of the event. Would modern 
society approve of the way in which the 
quarrel was settled ? 

That then; was a general insecurity of life 
Sind property in those good old days cannot 
perhaps be disputed. The tribal chieftains 
were more or less in a perpetual state of war 
with each other ; and an a(;tual war might 
break out at any time between any two chiefs 
at the slightest provocation. And between 
one community and another, e. y., the Aryans 


and th«' non-Aryans, the relation^ were far 
from co/dial and happy. A quarrel betwec'ii 
individuals of different communities was a 
common thing, and any private quarrel in 
those, days might end fatally. F(»r instance, 
we are told in Mahabharat, iii. 14, that 
when Krisna was away in Indraprastha at 
Yudhistliira’s Kajasuya eenunony tluTC, the 
news of the killing of Sisupahi had spread 
among his friends and relatives and om* of 
them, Salv'a, taking advantage of Kri'-na’s 
absence from Dwaraka, attai'ked that tiTritory. 
Krisna heard of it, swiftly retiinuxl to his 
territory, and killed that man in battlt*. Such 
inei<lents were common enough. Tliey w(»re 
Cfimnion enough iu lOurope also in tlie days 
of chivalry and among the clans of S(M)tland 
in media(‘val times. 

But "what shall we say of th(* incidents 
desiTibed in Mahabliarat, iii. llfi. vf srq. ? 
There' we are told that a Brahmin woman 
slipp(‘d from the path of virtue and was guilty 
of nnchaslity. Her husband eaino to know 
of it and was naturally very angry. He 
ordered his sons one after anotlu'r to kill 
the woman. Out of affection for their mother^ 
they wore unable to carry out these orders. 
The, father punished them with curses. The 
youngest f-oii Barasurama, a well-known name 
in the Piiranas^ was, however, found willing 
to carry out his father’s command and killed 
his mother. He received his father’s bene- 
dictions for this deed of courage and filial 
duty and by virtue of this blessing, bnmght 
back his mother ami brothers to a normal 
life again. But although the drama apparent- 
ly has a happy ending, we cannot i)ut be 
struck by the complacence with which a 
father could order a son to kill the mother 
and the equally complacent manner in which 
the son carries out the order. Is not this 
indicative of a poor estimate of life ? 

Jbit this is not the whole story. This 
Brahmin, the father of Yainathuptiy is once 
attacked by a Ksatiiya : his cottage is demo- 
lished and his property is destroyed and a 
calf belonging to liim is snatched away. It 
is a wanton deed of pillage and dc'struction. 
But all this is done in the ab*- ‘uce of his 
gifted son, Parasurama, who att-:.iied special 
skill in arms by killing his mother. AVhen 
he returns home, his father complains to 
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him Hguiiist the Ksjitriya maratidor. PjirasiJ- 
ramii fliow into a passion, out to attark 

tlie plundoror, and n'covors tin* plundc^rod 
prop(»rty from him. Th<* Ksafriya, however, 
is unrelentiiij^ and iiirorn< 2 jn)le. IIi* bides 
his time and onee when this formidable son 
is away, In* aj^aiii attaeks tlie father and this 
time makes short work of 1dm. Retiirrdnjjj 
home and lindin^ Ids father d(*ad, this 
iiiartiaIJy-mind(‘d Bralmdii orjrardzes a formi- 
dable expedition aji^ainst. tlie Ivsatriyas as a 
class and that Ksatriya in y)arlieular. Do 
not all tli(»se iiieitlents show Iioav |)oorly life 
was valued in those yjrood old davs 

W<* cannot deny that such ev(*^t-^ may 
happen aov day and in anv society. But 
the ditbTenee is that here these aelions are 
perpotrat<*d by m<m whos<‘ nanu's have 
b(‘eome historic. They were thus n(*ver 
re<>ard(*d as criminals. And this makes an 
im})orlanl diilenmee. 

Blit we hav(* pm'hayis a wors<' (*ase in 
Mahabharat, iv. 13. l^lu're we are yriven the 
des<Tiption of a yrreat autumn festival in the 
land of the Matsyas where, amonyr other 
amusements, a wrestlinfi; di.-^play was or^ani/(*d. 
A large number of wr''stl<»rs had assmnbled 
there. But tluTi* was one among tluun, 
Jimuta by name, who struck terror 
into the h(*art of all. lie ^ lmlleng(‘d 
anyone to come and wrestle with him, 
but no one ventnn*d. At last, the king 
ordcH'd his chief <-o(dv, wdio was a strong- 
built, nmsciilar man, to wn'stle witb him. 
Tlie cook could not disobey ord<TS and 
f'lilered lli(» anuia. But this I’ook was no 
other than ii'hima in disguise. 

'^i'h(‘ lesiilt can now be fon^seen. There 
was ^ ig(»r(»ns wrestling for a long time, both 
sidi*' displaying considerable skill and might. 
\t I 'Mg hist, however. Bldma overpowered 
hi-j rival, picked him uj) in the air and spun 
him round and round and threw him dead 
on the ground. There w»‘r<* u|)roarious 
plaudits all round. Tin* king was immensidv 
glad and besti^wed great honour and rew%'inls 
upon the victor. And a vast number of 
v/r(*sllers was killed by Bhim.a in this manner 
to the great amusement of the company. 
How shall we think of th^^ time when for 
the joy of kings and }»otentates, and for 
reward in money and goods, men killed one 


another like wild beasts in an attempted 
display of physical strength ajid eoumge ? 
It reminds us of the Roman gladiators and 
our judgment ought to b<» the same* on both. 

We may also refer to tin* murder of 
Kiehaka in iv. ‘22. I'lie incid(‘uts are W(‘ll 
known. Tliey have been n'pn^smifed in 
literatim* and on the screen often enough. 
'Phe ^torv is brielly thi^ : D?*aupadi, tin* wife 
i»f tin* Paiulavas, along with her husbands, 
wen* spi»udi ng a yieriod of f*\ile iitn}qnt(n at 
the lion'll* of tin* king of Matsva-d<‘sa. Her 
b<*auty attraeterl the notiei* rd’ the king's 
wife’s bnitlier, Iviehaka, who wis .also the 
eommander-iu-ehier of his ann\ and a yiower- 
fiil man in the realm. ![(* wanted to liave 
ln*r. Slie was working .is a mriid-in-waiting 
to the <|in*('n, the sister of Tvieliaka. Draupadi 
was ask(‘d bv her mistress to visit this man. 
She, ln>\v(‘V(*r, secretly nn*t Bhima, wlio was 
also a servant in tin* sann* hou-^ehold, and 
narrated Ikt grievances Acting under 
Bliima’s advice she i‘xpn*ss(*d ln‘r willirigni*ss 
to tin* ((ueeii to visit her brother. As a 
mattc*r of fact, how(*\er, Bhima di*^gnispd as 
a woman, visit<*d him in hep stead. Wlieri 
the discovery was made*, there was a tough 
fight and Bhima ultimati'Iv kill(*d Kiehaka. 

Now, love-iiitrigiK*'^ of this kind do take 
jilaee (‘V(‘n in modcTii soeictv. And (‘ven 
imirdcTs f>f this kind an* as lik<*ly. But how- 
<*ver much modern law may eondono it, tin* 
act IS at least a Iiomii ide. Tlic main cireiim- 
staiiees in the nari’ation show that the murder 
wa.s ]>re-mi’ditati*d. And wliatever we may 
think of the jirovoeation givt*n, it is difficult 
to iinagirn* that a modern court of law 
would (‘\oin*rate the murder eompletely. 
This makes a diH’erence between an<*ient times 
and modern. But the dilleronce perhaps lies 
deeper, lii aneiont soc*icty there hardly 
existc'd any machin(*ry by whieli the aggrieved 
husbands could secure any redress to them- 
selves. Tln*y had, therefore, to depend on 
their own physical courage and str(*ngt.h. 
And the result was that in those old days, 
life was tak(*n in cireii instances in Avliich 
mod<*i’n society would not tolerate the taking 
of life, and, further, life was taken for causes 
for whi(*h we have to think of otlier 
puni^hmentp. This is not an unimportant 
difierence. 



VALUE OF LIFE IN EPIC INDIA 


Wo shall not dwell upon the nijijht-aitack 
on the camp of the Pandiivas by tin* last 
survivinjir warriors of Ouryvodhanji and the 
oold-bloodod irnirdors porp^'tratod l)v thoin : 
for they are part of the war-jirojnrrainim* and 
nmst l)(* jiidp'd aoeordinj]^ to tlio idoas of 
rif^lit and wronj]; in war. In l.ln^ same way, 
tli<' promoditatioii with which Dhritara^itra 
wanted to kill Phiina in \i. is also one 
wliieh perhaps des(TV(‘s ('(‘n^nre but must 
neviTthele^s be vi('W(Ml as part of the war- 
activilie-^ and jiidi*e(l accord inu!;1v. These 
incid(*nts may nol be a eoiTe(*t index of the 
general valuation of life. 

Hut the perfect iineoneern with which a 
diK’l or a war could b(‘ declared certainly 
shows that loss of life was n<it rt'garded as a 
formidable ealamilv to society. In thi?> 
eonm‘(*tion w«‘ may n'fer tr> the unprovoked 
attacker on neighbouring kingd(Mns made by 
kings wlio aspired to imperial suzerainty. 
Such, for instaiu'e, was the attack on king 
Jara-^andlia of the east by YmlhisthiraV ])arty 
(li. M). And the attack on Krisna's kingdom 
bv Salva (iii. 1 1 ) was (d a ^inular nature. 
The attack (ni the king of Matsya bv 
IbirvvodhanaV party (iv. L?*), rf sn/.) may also 
be added t ) the h^t. All th(*se unprovoked 
wars caused loss of lile without doubt. A^et 
the (‘pie mind had n(» horror ol this los.-. 

The man\ murders of Raksasiis and 
Gaiidharvas, (‘t(‘., f.t\, beings lik(‘ man but not 
<*\aetly linnian, also illustrate' tlie same 
callousness towards loss of life. '^Hiese' .so- 
called Haksasas we*r(* afte*r all p(*rhaps none 
other than men -only men of a difleia'iit 
<‘oinpleAion and of a diden'nt (‘ommunity — 
but none the less men. Their habits mu^t have 
b(‘(*ti dll] (‘rent —they (»ven may have' been 
moni cruel and l<‘ss elvilizf'd : they inav even 
have been inimical to our forefatlu'rs — IIk* 
Aryans. Yoi that is no excuse for the 
wanton manner in whic.h th(»v were slanghten'd 
now and then. The murder of these men 
always redounded to the glory of the 
murderer : it was an act of heroism. And 
we are giv('n all possible dc'tails of the mc'thod 
of torture and murder. For instance, in 
Mahabharat, i. ir)4, we are told how Rhinia 
killed Hirimba : Hhiina caught that fellow 
wnth hi.s arms, stn'tched him upon his knee 
and broke his spine in the middle — like a 
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stick/ adds the commentator— and kdh'd him 
as one would kill ati animal. 

Again, in ii. ‘J4. we have another similar 
exploit of Hhima. King Jarasandha w.is 
(diallengetl to a du('I. We do not miiid that 
he was d(‘feafeJ : but tin* maiim'r in winch 
h<‘ was inurden'd <*an hardly l)i‘ described 
as eivilizi'd. Ib* was eaughi hold of by 
Hhima, who prc-'Si'J Ins knei*?, upon his back 
and br«>k(‘ his spite* -in In-, wav * - 

and th(‘n toidv hold of his legs and pirt(‘d 
them in su(*li a way that the pelvic n'gioii was 
totallv riipl lin'd. 

W(‘ h.ive a repetition of similar (‘xj)h)its 
bv Hliima in iv. ti'J. Tln re too Hlnin.i Uilh'd 
Kiehaka in iimn' or less tin' sauK' brutal 
manner. Tin* m.in was smaslu'd : all Ids 
limbs and c'vaMi tin* he. id wen* driv('n inside 
the trunk, -.o we an* told, and tliere was h*ft 
nothing but a lump of ilesli. And our author 
rep(*ats tin* (‘xpression us(‘d oiie.c' before, ‘kilhnl 
him lik(' a Ix'ast.’ lOven without (‘\|)ressing 
any opinion on lhes(* eas(*s of killing as such, 
tin* metliod in whie.h thev were jierpetrated 
shows a lack of n'gard for human lib* anil a 
reprelu'iisible indiilen'iiee to hnm.ni sull’ering. 
Hut tln‘ (‘pie mind was grec'dy of thcsi' 
(h'tails and gloated over tla'in, it s(*enis. 
They tnoked on tlu'se ('onter.ts : whi'iievi'r 
possible ; ('ven tin* woim'ii did so with 
wondering c*ves and with ]irofound admiration. 
And in dc'seriboig tlu'in, tin' author also 
dilatc's, — ae(*(»rding to our wav of thinking, 
needlessly -on the dc'tails. 

A grossi*r display of eidloiism'ss to human 
life —nay, of brutality, can iiardly be Imagined 
than tin* inciilent described in M.ihabliarat, 
viii. Slk It is tin* well-known ev(‘nt of the 
battle -the killing of Diihsasana bv Hhima. 
Hhima in a lit of ang(‘r vowed tliat he would 
drink tlie blood of Diihsasana in balth'. 
He kept his word, and was prais(»d for it. 
Hut l('t us have th (* description of the event 
in th(' words of the author of the Mahabharata 
himself, freely translated : 

“lie, Hhiniii, got down from Ins can, koi'iJing 
his eve.s fised on him ( I )iiii-*.is.inM), took >i sword 
and approaehe.*! him who was tremhliiiu: witli fear, 
lying (lit on the ground , pressed liN foot 
upon his neck and ran the sviord inio the 
chcRt and drank (he gushing stream of hlood. 
Th(*n he severed his In'ad from <he iriink mid 
drank again the wai in IiNk' ' •'omiiig oiii of 
the ucck : drank it again ainl aga ii and looked 
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aroniid and oxclaimrd ‘Mother's milk, honey, 
clarified butter, wine, pure water, milk, curd, ail 
that fH'0]»le lepird as soolhiii^ drink, is nothing 
to me today in eorntiansoii with the blood of my 
enemy. » ' ^ 

C'un wo think of anything morn barbarous 
than this ? Wo do not forgot that tboro aro 
not many inoidonts of this kind <‘von in the 
Mahabharata and that it would bo unjustifi- 
able to oonolude from this single instaiioo 
that the warriors of the epic ag<* wore all and 
always as barbarous as tliis. JJiit yot, after 
alb wh(‘n all tin* facts an* eonsidorod together, 
we <‘:innot get rid of the eoneliisioii that 
thes(* peoph* were not of a very mild sort: 
and that to take life was not as heinous for 
th(‘in as fo' : and human siiflerings of this 
kind w<Te maeh less horrible for them than 
for ns. 

From the aneedotes that we have con- 
sid(‘red it will be apparent that life in epic 
India was valued rather lightly. In peace 
or in war, in private (piarrels or in (piarrela 
between kings and in defenoe or in olfenee, life 
for life was certainly the ruling principle : but 
soin(*times people went further and took life 
either for nothing or for such things for which 
no one would dream of taking life today. When 
passions wen‘ roused, a Ksatriya with brawny 
muscles to obey his will, would not hesitate 
to make short work of another fed low-being. 
And if nothing that was regarded as mean 
was done, tin* action would not only not be 
condemin'd but it would even be applauded. 

This, however, does not mean that there 
was no fe< ling of pity in peopli*^fi minds in 
those* days. We have one or (wo cases wlien 
life was spared where it eoiild have been 
taken. TIjus in iii. ‘J71, king Jayadratha 
who was running away with Draiipadi was 
ov(Ttak«*n and captured by Hliinia. lihima 
then V lUted to kill him but released him at 
the :ntereession of Yudliisihira. This ease, 
hovever, is ratluT an exe(‘|)tion than a rule. 

In some of the discourses by Yndhisthira 
wc have, no dc.ubt, fine (»xpr**ssi(»ns of lofty 
fieiitini(*nts regarding the virtues of forgive- 
ness and r(*straiiit of the passion especial!} 
angfr. For instance, in iii. is ct srq, when 
Dianpadi and Ithiriia urge Yndhisthira to be 
more manly and more likt* aKsafnya towards 
his eiurnies, when he is urged^to retaliate for 
tlio wrongs dom* to him by the Kurus, he 


gives expression to some very fine sentiments 
and dilates on the high merits of the virtue 
of forbearance* and forgiveness. This dialogue, 
however, can, at best, be regarded as an 
apparent conflict of ideals. It may be pointed 
out that Yndhisthira typifies an ideal of virtue 
and goodness which subsecpient limes idolized 
but which cf rtainly was not the leading ideal 
of the time of whicli w<* are speaking. Others 
of his times did not subscribe to this ideal : 
even his brothers did not, although guided 
by prudence and fricmdly advice of others 
they would always avoid a rupture with him 
by abiding by his decisions even when they 
vitally disagreed with him. That a conflict 
of ideals was already at work may be seen in 
a number of directions. But what wo have 
to guard ourselves against is the hasty con- 
clusion that the virtues that later times 
applauded in Yudhistliira W(‘re the prevailing 
virtues of the time. That was not the case. 
The morality of the p(*ople of any time is best 
shown not in what the best men of tli<*ir time* 
say but in what the generality of them follow 
in j)rac(iee. So, as far as practices go, we 
have seen some of the leading ineid<*iits of 
the cfiie and have* also seen tlio conclusions 
to which they inevitably lead. 

Besides, even the fine seutiments of 
Yndhisthira here must be taken with a certain 
amount of reservation. It must be carefully 
considered how far he really believed in the 
doctrine of humility and forgiveness — the 
principle of turning the left cheek also to one 
who smote him on the right — and how far 
tliis professed forbearance was but a part of 
a deep-laid jilan and policy. For in iii. 36. S. 
ef setf. w»e have a frank admission from him 
that he was not unmindful of his interests as 
a king and a ruler. But his considered 
opinion was that the time was not ripe yet to 
strike. He had to wait and prepare for a 
final attack on the enemy by collecting forces. 
He had few friends left to him. Most of the 
powerful princes and warriors were alienated 
fr«'in him and were friendly to Duryyodhana 
and would fight on his side if he were attacked* 
So, it was an extrc'mely inopportune moment 
to attempt an attack. Forbearance was, 
therefore, a virtue out of necessity and forgive- 
ness was, at any rate, a temporary necessity. 
Surely this attitude was not Cliristian 
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forgiveness or Buddhist resignation to fate 
and leaving things to the gods. It 
was definitely this-worldly ; only it involved 
more wisdom and foresigh ted policy than the 
impetuous and impulsive Uliinia was prepared 
to follow. 

So, in spite of the fine* and lofty 

i sentiments to which he giv'os expn*8sion, 
Yudhisthira was not (*ntirely free from 
the time-spirit of his age. With all 

respect to him, we must say that he was 
more actuated by th(‘ dictates of prudence 
than a lofty idealism. He was a Ksatriya 
and planri<*d and c^arriod out a savage struggle 
for winning back his lost kingdom and, thanks 
to the wisdom of his policy, lie was suc<*(‘8sfiil. 
And as nothing succeeds like success, h<‘ was 
ev^entiially acclaimed as a great apostle of 
virtue. So far, however, as the times to 
which he belong(‘d arc concerned, in spite 
of his and many others’ denunciation of the 
passion of anger, human life was not too 

sacred to be destroyed, somotiines even on 
the slightest pr(*ti‘xt. 

It is an admitted fact that oven in a 
modern society, a criminal may turn up at 


any moment, point a dagger or a rc'volvcr 
and snatch away the property of another : and 
whenever there is any show of resistance, 
kill the man outright. But such d(*eds are 
rrinirs nowadays and not acts of h('roisrn. 
And in spit** of such occasional risks of 
life, we in modern times have a g(*ncral 
sense of security. We sit in our homes, 
go about ill the strc'cts and even to distant 
plae*»s, uiiop])rcss(‘d by the thought that we 
may be waylaid anywhere and robbed of our 
b(*longings and of our life. But could a 
man in epic India have the same sense of 
s**curity ? 'rhe evcMits that we have consi- 
dered show that he e*)iild not. Unless he 
had powerful muscles himself or an array 
of physically strong frii'iids around, he might 
find, as Jamadagrii did, his home successfully 
invaded any moment, and himself murdered. 
Tiie social machiuery which could prevent 
such d(‘*‘(ls was yet t*) be evolved. And 
opinion itself was not yet against them. We 
mean no disjiaragcmcmt of our ancient fore- 
fathers when wc say this. They had their 
virtues, too ; but this fact also is there. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES 

By Du. SIJKUMAR RANJAN DAS. m. a., i»h. j>. 


T he expansion of primary education 
ill Bengal, with the object of making 
it universal, lias for some time past 
engaged the attention of the Govern- 
ment and the public alike. The most notable 
contribution to the literature on the subject 
is contained in the two reports drawn up by 
Mr. Evan E. Biss, late of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service. These reports were printed 
and circulated for the information of the 
public, but difficulties, mainly financial, stood 
in the way of any action being taken on the 
lines indicated in them. However alluring 
die idea of the spread of primary education 
may be to its advocates, it has always been 
abandoned ultimately on purely financial 


grounds. He nee tin* problem reduces itself 
to the devising of a means which will not be 
too costly to b*' adopted in the villages. An 
additional education cess has always been 
disliked and (»pposed by the people. It is, 
therefore, neeessarv to reduce the cost to an 
absolute minimum. 

It will, perhaps, be admitted that in order 
to be made universal among the masses of 
any country, education must be made 
compulsory. No form of compulsion can, 
however, succeed unless the scheme is made 
acceptable to the people. 

Therefore, the first point to consider in 
any scheme for the extension of p unary edu- 
cation is what the curriculum should consist 
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of, ill order that it may help an all-round 
development of village boys and girls. 
Generally the curriculum should consist of 
the following four parts : 

(^) Physical, for bodily growth, and hand 
and eye training. This should include drill, 
exercise, domestic crafts, modelling and, if 
possible, gardening, toy-making, and spinning 
and weaving. 

(h) Mental, /. r., the ordinary course of 
studies for intellectual growth — the three R^s, 
history, geography, elementary science and 
hygiene. 

(r) Cultural, for keeping alive the 
traditions of the villages which are almost 
dying. This can be done by means of kirtans, 
jafras, lac/iakafa and recitation of village 
ballads, etc. 

(d) Spiritual, consisting of regular 
recitation of prayers, hymns or national 
songs before the class begins for 1 5 minutes 
daily, and moral lessoiih and lives of saints, 
great men and prophets, for 15 minutes daily 
before the class disperses. 

The question next to deal with is the 
period of study. As far as the present 
conditions obtain in the villages, the majority 
. of schools, which are meant for the children 
of the peasant and other labouring classes, 
will have to be held either in the morning or 
in th(‘ evening. lienee the p< riod cannot 
exceed three hours and a half. L(‘aving out 
15 minutes in the beginning, and 15 minutes 
at the end, for singing, reeitatiuij and prayer, 
the remaining period of tlirce hours may be 
divid(‘d into four periods of 45 minutes each, 
of which one pt riod may be set ajmrt for the 
teaching of tin* v(*rmicular, one for arithmetie, 
and one for history and geography on altcTnate 
days. 

'i he most vital question to be tackled with 
regard to the spread of primary education is 
provision of adequate funds. Financial 
difficulty seems to bt‘ the greatest i!np<^diment 
in the Wfiy of any solution of the problem of 
primary education. It has been suggested in 
some quarters that it is not possible to find 
any solution of this problem unless there is a 
special tax for jirimar}' edneation. Fresh 
taxation will be greatly resented by the poor 
cultivators, who arc already overburdened 
with taxes, nbu^hft and other impositions. If 


notwithstanding the opposition that the 
proposal for levying fresh taxation has 
aroused, such tax is imposed, this will defeat 
the very purpose for which the imposition is 
proposed to be made. 

Much ink has been spilt over preparation 
of schemes and drawing up of plans for 
establishing in the villages an adequate 
number of efficient and improved type of 
schools. But whenever the question of 
carrying out the plans has come up, the 
problem has been shelved or abandoned on 
the plea of want of funds. In order to get 
rid of this difficulty some sort of arrangement 
should be made at once. I, therefore, desire 
to make th(j following suggestions for the 
immediate provision of primary education in 
the villages. 

In approaching this question a practical 
difficulty that has got to be faced is lack of 
sufficient funds for providing the necessary 
accommodation. Attempts may be made to 
avoid expenditure for payment of rents, 
acquiring land and erecting buildings, by 
making arrangement with the authorities of 
existing day schools, clubs, associations, 
libraries, etc. The village credit society offices, 
— in cases these are able to accommodate 
the students and may be spared for the 
purpose, — Puja mniiilni>s and temple premises, 
Maktabs in moteques, and private dar-dalaua 
may also be utiliz(*d for holding primary 
classes either in the morning, or in the even- 
ing regularly. If (uiorgetic efforts are made 
in this direction, 7 have no doubt that an 
adequate numl)cr of schools can be started in 
the villages of Bengal without running the 
expenses of renting houses, etc., for their 
accom m odat i on . 

The n(*xt matter to be taken up for 
ofuisideration is firovision of suitable teaching 
arrangements. Considering that three teachers 
will be necessary for each school, and 
calculating their monthly allowance at Rs. 20 
per month per teacher, on an average, the 
annual c(»st on this head may be estimated at 
Rs. 720 for each school. Both boys and girls 
may be admitted to the same school if funds 
do not permit of opening separate schools for 
girls. But at some places separate schools 
should be started specially for girls. The 
services of the lantern lectures already engaged 
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by the Bengal Co-operative Organization 
Society should be utilized. The lecture^ 
shoula include some study about lives of 
great men, geography, natural phenomena, 
co-operative principles and hygiene. 

It is thus seen that even if there be no 
expen'Uture for the habitation of a school, 
still about seventy rupees a month would be 
required for the maintenance of each village 
school. Where to find that amount ? It will 
be beyond the means of the ordinary union 
board to contribute the whole amount, nor 
will it be possible for the Government to 
pve any assistance in the present financial 
position. But the difficulties are not 
insurmountable. By the co-ordination of the 
several institutions working in the villages, 
these difficulties regarding funds may be 
adequately solved. If the union board and 
the village co-operative credit society co- 
operate, they can easily find out a plausible 
solution for the difficulties stated above. 

It has been urged that the present system 
of accumulation of reserve funds of village 
co-operative societies has not been of much 
practical value to the villagers. The societies 
with their age grow lifeless for want of any 
motive force for higher co-operation, which 
can only be realized through adequate 
education, and they ultimately go into 
liquidation. As soon as the credit question 
is partially solved, members of the society 
become callous to its value as they are not 
able to appreciate the real objects of co- 
operation in its diverse aspects for want of 
education. Eventually the society is dis- 
solved or liquidated and the reserve fund is 
misappropriated. 

The reserve fund of a society may be very 
well utilized in the cause of primary education 
and this would ultimately help tlie cause of 
co-operation in its real aspects. A village 
society generally makes a profit of 50 to 60 
rupees per annum. This sum may be set 
apart for the expenses of the school. The 
members of the society will at once find that 
their children are being given education from 
the profits of the society. 

This will serve as a great incentive to the 
villagers to become members of the existing 
societies as well as to start new societies in 
vUlages where there are no societies. The 

20--S 


secretary of the society will be the principal 
teacher or head master of the school He 
may, therefore, be expected to take personal 
interest in the efficient management of the 
institution. But the aforesaid sum would 
not be sufficient, as the three teachers, 
including the secretaiy-teacher, will have to 
be paid Rs. 60 per month. 

Another source may be provided by 
starting a sale and supply branch of the 
society catering to the needs of, say, about 
50 families on an average in each village, 
who will get from it their supply of 
necessaries of life — rice, dal, gur, sugar, oil, 
kerosene, tobacco, matches, soap, spices and 
also cloth. Each family will purchase thingps 
worth at least Rs. 10 from the store. Thus 
Rs. 500 may be taken to be the monthly 
approximate out-turn of the store ; and 
taking profits at 2 annas per rupee (after 
deducting the pay of the salesman) the storo 
may be expected to make a monthly profit of 
Rs. 62-8 of which Rs. 50 may be set apart 
for the pay of the teachers and the balance 
may be distributed to the members as rebate 
on their purchase. 

Saleable crops of the village may also be 
dealt with under the system. The Central 
Banks after paying for their establishment 
charges, etc., will make a profit of at least one 
anna per rupee. This profit may also be 
utilized for the promotion of primary edu- 
cation. Thus Rs. 5 from the credit society, 
Rs. 50 from the store branch, together with 
the profit from the saleable crops of the 
village and contribution from the union board, 
will be sufficient to meet the salaries of the 
three teachers, vix., Rs. 60, and contingency 
expenses of Rs. 5 per month. 

The next question is, how to recruit 
teachers. Teachers may be recruited from (a) 
village matriculates, (b) teachers of existing 
schools and (c) retired teachers. Rs. 20 a 
month will certainly attract local unemployed 
matriculates, who will thus be able to earn 
their living at home. The employment of 
such teachers will also improve the moral 
atmosphere of the villages. But before these 
teachers enter upon their duties, they must be 
given some training in the Knc. ^e train- 
ing of ,th6 teachers must bo thorough. 
Amngements should be made for providtiig 
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Bnch training at selected oentees within easy 
reach of groups of villages. Regarding the 
training of teachers one year’s course should 
be prescribed. Some stress should be laid on 
professional subjects, such as child psycho- 
logy, etc., and half the time should be devoted 
to an intensive study of academic subjects. 
The teachers should have a thorough know- 
ledge of the vernacular. 

The village primary schools will chiefly 
be meant for the children of the agricultural, 
industrial and artisan classes. The Bhadralok 
class may give any education they choose to 
their children. The children of members of a 
credit society and the store branch will 
receive free education but the children of 
non-members will have to pay some fees, 
for that will induce the non-members to 
become members of the society. The village 
matriculates who want to make teaching their 
profession in life will make a fair living out 
of this and will be grateful for having found 
an employment at home. Things can go on 
very smoothly if only members are conscien- 
tiously loyal to the institution and send their 
boys and girls to the co-operative village 
school. The success of the scheme will 
entirely depend on the co-operative spirit 
and loyalty of the members. 

Next comes the question of organization 
and control of the school. The policy of 
centralization is to be resisted. Each school 
should have a committee to exercise control 
over it. The committee should consist 
of some representatives of the members 
of the society, a few gentlemen of the 


village who are willii^ to assist and' tiie* 
secretaiy-teacher of the society who will 
act as honorary secretary of the school.- 
A general board may also be formed 
with purely advisory functions to assist 
and guide the committee in the discharge 
of their administrative control. 

Primary education, in order that it may 
be effective, should be free and compulsory. 
This is the fiirst step towards making it- ■ 
universal. Every civilized country has 
arranged to impart free and universal primary 
education to its children by making it compul- 
sory. The adoption of the principle of 
compulsion should follow the establishment 
of a network of primary schools in the 
villages. Before primary education is made 
compulsory, it would be necessary to open 
a sufficient number of schools for accommo- 
dating all children of school-going age re- 
quiring free primary education. It is also 
urged that no scheme for the spread of 
primary education can be worked on voluntary 
basis. A Large number of schools may be 
established all over the province, but students 
will not be forthcoming, if primary education 
is not made compulsory. Whatever be the 
difference of opinion regarding this point, 
it is admitted on all hands that primary schools 
should be started at once in ^e villages and 
vigorous steps should be taken to make 
primary education in the near future com- 
pulsory throughout the province. This is 
the first step towards the reorganization and 
reconstruction of the villages. 


INDIA 

By matilda ERNESTINE 

The bells ring forth their custom 
From the ancient vale of man, . r 
And the Gods pour forth their, wisdom 
To transmigrate their plan. 

The carven marble symbol. 

Of Life’s deep hidden drama 
Form the spirit of the temple 
And the mystery of karma. 

Thy wise and noble Buddha, 

With his perceptive soul, 

save the world from dognoa. 

If we would note hif scroll. 



THE EMPIRE CRUSADE AT OTTAWA 

AN TOBEALIZABLE IDEAL 
'By J. M. KUMARAPPA, m. a., Ph. v. 


T he British Empire has travelled far 
since 1887^ when for the first time, 
in the splendour of the Victorian ora, 
the representatives of the colonies 
“were invited to a conference in London. 
Within less than half a century since that first 
meeting, the colonies have gradually evolved 
into full-fledged sovereign States. And the 
culminating stage in the development of the 
relations between them and the United King- 
dom" was reached in the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, ending once and for all the old time 
subordination of the empire units to the 
London Government. Now the Unite<l 
Kingdom is only the senior member in the 
family of equal States and the King is as 
much the King of any of the self-governing 
dominion as he is of the United Kingdom. 
The dominions are, therefore, virtusdly 
independent ; th^ rule themselves, make 
their own treaties and formulate their 
own tariff's to protect their industries from 
outside competition. Even the colonies, 
directly governed by the Crown, are 
subject to the kind of economic liberty 
which has been defined in its mandates by 
the League of Nations. In spite of such 
freedom the dominions have not been able 
to save themselves from the virus of nationa- 
lism. Hence their eneigies are directed to 
the development of riieir natural resources 
in order to compete with other countries in 
the struggle for political and economic 
independence. 

In order to counteract the tendency to 
drift away from the mother country, to 
promote British trade and fight against 
the present economic crisis, some leaders 
like Lord Beaverbrook and his follow^ 
have been working diligently to bring about 
a closer economic aasomation of the empire 
unit^ Unfortunately, ^weyer, the first 
■cp^ereooe held in London for tiiis poipoee 
tended in ooiD|>lete fisilat^ In defiimce of 


the negative results of that first assembly, 
the recent Ottawa Conference was called in 
the belief that the present conditions 
were more favourable for such a federation. 
In view of the fact that this conference met in 
the midst of the greatest commercial depression 
in the history of the world, much was 
expected of it by all those inclined to be 
optimistic. But, strange as it may seem, the 
fact that has emerged out of the discussions 
is that the British Empire is not, and 
never will be, self-contained. In spite of the 
professed unity of race and similarity of 
traditions, why is the scheme for an economic 
federation of the Empire unrealized and 
unrealizable ? The answer is not far to seek ; 
it is found in the difficulties encountered at 
the Ottawa parley, to which we shall now 
turn our attention. 


What the empire crusaders want to 
acheive is the transformation of the British 
Empire from Labrador to New Zealand and 
from London to Hongkong into a Zollvmrein. 
They want to deepen the channels of intra- 
imperial trade by judicious adjustments of 
tarifls and other measures in o^er to create 
a larger volume of mutually profitable trade 
between the dificrent units of the empire than 
now exists and to make their unrivalled re- 
sources available in a greater extent to every 
member of the Commonwealth. In other 
words, they want inside the Empire free trade 
and outside it a wall of tarifls to exclude 
foreign competition. This seems simple 
enough and yet its achievement is anything 
but easy as has been made dear at Ottawa. 
*^e cannot approve of any economic fence 
furonnd the empire and we' cannot limit our 
trade to the few countries within the Empire,” 
dedmred Havenga, Minister of Unancc 
and leader of the South Afirican delegation 
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to Canada. Such utterances as these made 
at the Ottawa pare]y, indicate very clearly 
that the nine industrially and commercially 
ambitious empire units, like the other 
countries of the world, are not free from the 
cnmulative results of economic nationalism. 
"Canada Pirst'^ ; "Australia First” ; "New 
Zealand First” ; "South Africa J'irst” and 
"Ireland a little more first than the rest” 
Such is the policy of self-interest of each 
cf the nations comprising the British 
Commonwealth. 

Hence even within the Empire one fails 
to find a united front. As the colonies 
include almost every possible variety, not 
only in natural resources and race but also 
in tliG stage of culture and civilization, they 
are torn asunder by many conflicting inter- 
ests. Some are reluctant to accord preferen- 
tial treatment to others of the empire ; such 
of them as are industrially more developed 
do not yield easily to reciprocal agreements, 
and most of them want a market so protected 
as to steady the price of food and raw 
materials. To Britain the cheapest" possible 
supply of food and raw materials is essential, 
both to the standard of life among her people 
and to the cost of manufacture for export 
into neutral countries. Economically and 
elcctorally a system of food taxes imposed on 
Britain for the sake of the dominions would 
be, as it always has been, a very serious 
matter. Then again, the dominions them- 
selves are not satisfied with merely supplying 
food and raw materials for export ; they want 
to develop rapidly their own manufactures 
and apply high protection to their infant 
industries. 

When such spirit of economic nationalism 
prevails in the dominions, is it any wonder 
if the inheritance of British tradition 
common language and allegiance to the 
same crown fail to inspire them to 
think and w(»rk for the good of the 
larger whole ? Since the self-governing units 
have repudiated the authority of the British 
Parliament, declared their independence and 
asserted their right of peaceful secession from 
the Empire is it surprising if they, filled with 
a patriotic pride over their sovereignty^ refuse 
to permit any encrosdhment on their economic 
independence? The Ottawa parley has 


resulted, therefore, as some expected, in empha- 
sizing again a paradox that has invariably 
emerged at the various imperial conferences. 
The dominions meet, — that is a fact. But 
they meet only to draw apart. Every con- 
ference has registered steps along the path 
of decentralization, leaving the dominions 
more assured of their autonomy. 

II 

The phrase "empire free trade” is rather 
misleading. Some take it to mean a free 
entry for dominion food and raw materials 
into the United Kingdom with tarifls against 
foreign countries, and in return a free entry 
of manufactures into the d minions. Such a 
conception is a complete illusion. Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa have all become 
largely industrial ou the basis of tarifls, and 
they do not mean to allow any effective 
competition with their industries even from 
England. For the most part what imperial 
preferences to the United Kingdom really 
means to the dominions is preference as 
regards such commodities as it is willing to 
have imported from abroad. Though this 
appears a simple matter, yet much difficulty 
was experienced in the tariff negotiations at 
Ottawa. At every point in the programme 
there were demurers, and on one pretext or 
another, the sphere of bargaining was reduced 
to a small percentage of imperial commerce. 

The British delegates went to Ottawa to 
see whether it was not possible to scale down 
the trade obstacles responsible for the world 
depression. The dominions, on the other 
hand, planned to get all they could for them- 
selves from the United Kingdom at the 
expense of the foreign countries and tbe 
British consumers. The United Kingdom 
expected to be asked for concessions and 
preferences but found that in addition to 
these she was expected to add to trade 
obstacles by special discriminations against 
foreigners. Equality of status has meant to 
the dominions the right to make their own 
tariffs, and therefore they are intent on 
making full use of this liberty. However, the 
delegates did not merely or mainly diaoosa 
there the banking, credit, currency and other 
machinery for cariying on international trade. 
They had the courage to contend over tariffei 
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quotas and other obstacles to a free flow of 
world commerce. Whatever view be taken 
of the positive results of this great meetings 
we must admit that the Ottawa parley has 
made clear one point of prime importance 
to civilization. It has brought many states- 
men to the realization that no economic 
discussion is worth while unless the agenda 
includes what may be called commercial 
disarmament. There can be no freer trade 
unless nations arc ready to set trade free. 
No discussion is entirely fruitless which 
shows how enormously difficult it is to adjust 
by artificial restrictions the normal currents 
of world trade. The agreement achieved 
among the units is in itself neither very 
serious nor likely to increase very greatly the 
volume of trade between them. But what is 
of real value is the realization that any obli- 
gation on their part to maintain high tariffs 
against the rest of the world would have the 
most serious consequences upon the chances 
of their subsequent negotiations with extra- 
empire countries. 

Ill 

About the international trade of ^'Greater 
Britain^^ there is no mysteiy. In the main 
it is trade conducted by Britain with one or 
other of the dominions or colonies. Hence 
this aspect of inter-imperial trade frequently 
led to an alignment of the dominions on the 
one hand and Britain on the other. To 
understand this vital point, it is necessary for 
us to take note of the export situation of the 
British Empire. The statistics show that 61 per 
cent of the trade is consumed by countries 
outside of the imperial association. This 
means that about three-fifths of British and 
dominion exports are absorbed by countries 
outside the empire. It is true, on the other 
hand, that some of the British key industries 
Bell mainly within the empire. This is the 
case for 74 per cent of paper produc- 
tion, 61 per cent of the electrical materials 
and machinery, 59 per cent of motor cars, 55 
per cent of metallurgical products, 49 per cent 
of silk, 44 per cent of cotton textiles. This 
state of affairs naturally provides the ground 
for the temptation to aec^ ways and means 
of taking sWter behind tbs solid wall of 
imperial (Npeferenees and leaving the rest of 


the world to stew in the juice of a prolonged 
economic crisis. 

Great Britain wants a larger market 
for manufacturers, particularly of iron, 
steel and textiles. The dominions in 
turn want the United Kingdom to continue 
the preferences which their lumber, wheat, 
meats and diary products enjoyed under the 
new British tariff. Ostensibly the two plans 
seem complementary : a proposed bargain 
between manufacturers on one side and the 
producers of raw materials on the other. But 
in reality this proved more difficult than it 
appears. Hence the discussions at Ottawa 
took the form of negotiations between Great 
Britain on the one hand, and all the dominions^ 
acting separately and jointly, on the other. 
For instance, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand formed an alliance to force 
Great Britain to break her trade relatione 
with Russia. But on all matters of vital 
concern to each individual unit, the members 
of the Empire themselves were divided against 
each other. Canada’s reluctance to repeal 
dominion tariffs on British cotton goods was, 
for example, enough to drive the Canadian 
and the English textile manufacturers into 
two hostile camps. Such conflicts reveal 
the fact that whenever self-interest is at 
stake, it is practicaly impossible to weld the 
mother country and her colonies into a single 
unit. 

IV 

In the aggregate the dominions wanted 
from great Britain more than she could 
possibly give, no matter to what extent she 
sacrificed herself. I]ven if she did say "yes^’’ 
to all of their demands, the dominions would 
be no better off than they are now because 
instead of competing with foreign countriea 
for British trade, they would then be compe<- 
ting with each other. Therefore, the rivalry 
of the dominions in getting into the British 
market, which is not big enough to satisfy 
them all, is bound to supersede the show of 
unity among them. Even if foreign commo- 
dities, such as Russian wheat, were excluded 
from Great Britain in accordance with the 
demand of the dominions, would not the 
foreign prodneers seek other cfaannds of 
distmmtbn for their commodities, and jBk>od. 
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mallets of the extra-empire countries in 
which the dominions must still trade, in spite 
of the Ottawa agreements, — because the 
empire produces far more than it can 
consume ? 

On the side of Britain it must be said 
that she, because of the individual advantage 
of certain industries, however numerous, 
cannot set aside altogether the general 
economic considerations. Much less can 
she, being part^ to about forty trade 
treaties with extra-empire countries, 
afford to impair her commerce with 
them for the benefit of her dominions. 
France, Germany and the United States are 
better clients • of the United Kingdom than 
any single dominion. Hence if imperial 
preference means, for instance, isolation from 
the United States, Great Britain cannot 
afford to have it ; and if it means her being 
segregated from political influence in Europe, 
then too Great Britain cannot afford to have 
it. Such considerations make it impossible 
for her to divert, for example, her purchases 
of chilled beef from Argentina to South 
Africa as was suggested at the Ottawa parley. 
'With about six billions of rupees of British 
capital invested, the maintenance of 
Argentina’s export trade is a matter of prime 
importance to British bond owners. In fact, 
it is by selling meat that Argentina pays 
for her purchases of British goods and her 
interest on British investment. 

Similarly, it is equally difficult for Great 
Britain to raise tariff against Scandinavian 
dairy products, as the Australian delegates 
proposed. For, the trade of Scandinavia, 
like that of Aigeitina, is highly comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. Even if 
the British Empire were fully hospitable to 
British commodities, still Britain would have 
to depend mainly on the hospitality of the 
world beyond the empire frontiers. Gould 
she then eommit herself to any preferential 
tariff arrangement with the dominions that 
might penalise her trade with the rest of the 
world ? Under sudi circumstances it is not 
only natural but necessary that the British 
indastiy shenld seek to retain liberty of- 
action in hFrangiog reciprocal arrangements. 
H tire dominions were t^ing on their part 
to make postible an increase of British export 


that wovld compensate for the loss of hmr 
foreign trade, then of course, Britain could 
make some ooncessions to the dominions. 

But such opening of the dominion 
market would mean that Britain must be 
admitted as a rival of dominion manu- 
facturers, and these manofactarers, whether 
they be Canadians, South Africans or 
Australians, take the view that industrial 
competition is not any the less competition 
because it happens to be imperial. Besides, 
even the dominions realize that they can ill- 
afford to ignore world markets for the small 
advantage they may get out of inter-imperial 
trade. British markets may provide an out- 
let for tluree-fourths of the exports of 
New Zealand and South Africa, but 
Australia must go outside the empire 
to sell half of her surplus goods. So 
also Canada, India and the United 
Kingdom must seek extra-empire markets 
to sell about two-thirds of their products. 
Therefore, they too cannot establish preferen- 
ces and thereby jeopardize still more important 
trade outside the empire. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if every proposal at Ottawa raised 
complex questions which transcend even the 
wide boundaries of the British Empire. 


Though the trading possibilities of the . 
empire are great, yet even so great an aggre- ! 
gation as one-quatcr of the human race can- i 
not profitably shut itself off entirely from ’ 
contact with the rest of the world. However, ^ 
at Ottawa certain preferences have been 
exchanged, some increase of British purchases 
have been promised, and some decisions have i 
been reached which will tighten, no doubt, * 
at some points the bonds of Empire trade 
and at others shut off markets on which foreign 
nations have depended. Bat the results 
achieved are modest by comparison with those 
forecast some months ago, and the reason for 
this is inherent in the problem which the con- 
ference encoonteered. Intetnational tnde is 
the product of tariffed commerti^ treaties 
and ea]^tal investments not in ni^ one nation 
or group of nations but in all of them com- 
bined. The foenssing of fresh attiratiw on the 
above pmnthuthnrirb into bold relief tite bite 
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that any scheme for an economic unity is 
unattainable^ at least for the present. And 
this^ I believe^ is the real gain obtained at 
the Ottawa parley. 

In fact^ in view of the present arrange- 
ments for the interchange of world trade^ the 
conference for economic federation must aim 
to increase the total volume of international 
commerce, imperial and foreign alike. Any 
conference which secures a relatively small 
extension of inter-imperial trade at the cost 
of much more world trade would be disastrous 
both in its economic effects and in its 
ultimate reaction upon imperial relations. 


Hence, on the bfuds of the difficulties dis- 
closed at the Ottawa parley, it must be 
concluded that the scheme for an intra- 
imperial trade is founded on the erroneous 
assumption that the British Empire could, 
despite the geographical obstacles, the trade 
obligations to the nations of the world and 
the conflicting interests of the dominions, 
be welded into an economic unit. Therefore, 
any negotiations in the future for an economic 
federation must begin with the realization 
that a Self-contained Commonwealth of 
Nations is not attainable. 


WHY ENGLAND WENT OFF THE GOLD STANDARD 

By B. N. CHATTEBJEE 


Commerce Department 

r E suspension of the Gold Standard by 
England in September 1931 was an out- 
standing event of such importance in the 
long financial history of that country that it merits 
a detailed and serious study. That this momentous 
decision was taken by the British Government after 
the most c^ireful and anxious deliberations in 
consultation with the ablest bankers and financiers 
of the ^ country with a full knowled^ of its 
implications and its repercussions on England’s 
enormous banking and insurance business, her 
credit and her trade and industry points to the 
gravity of the situation. 

A comprehensive study of the causes and 
.the circumstances which finally led to England’s 
abandonment of rold standard would necessarily 
cover a wide field and would be an ambitious 
attempt which for obvious reasons cannot be 
Liidertaken in the coarse of this article. 

The break-down of the monetary systems of 
the world, the dislocation of the foreign trade 
of the leading countries, the Reparations and 
Inter-Oovemment Debt tangle, the growth of 
economic nationalism even in the most advanced 
mdustri^ countries and the prolonged economic 
demaaion through which the worm is passing, 
JLQd the like oi which it has never known 
befoj^ am some of the legacies left to ua by 
the lart great worid-nw. 

cautee df Eu|^d’s preamt-dBy diffi- 
icultie$ aa thoae of other oOuntiM me all the 
of war qpnditioii%. 3^ oloae of 
hestdltiea fgmA tfte, Xu B* A. Ipe. oo9 we, amopg 


Lmknow University 

the great countries which was not in a state of 
exhaustion. For the first time in the history 
of the world America emerged aa a great creditor 
country. Her industrial expansion was greatly 
accelerated by the exigencies of the war. 
America which in pre-war years was a good 
customer of English manufactures considerably 
reduced her demand for foreign goods after the 
termination of the war by imposing high tariffs. 
Thus the payment of interest to America on 
the huge loans granted to the Allies, during the 
war, was rendered particularly difficult. America 
would not accept payment in goods. The 
situation might have been easier, if she had 
agreed to lend her foreign balances to the 
European countries, but all the evidence goes 
to show that her lending to Europe was consi- 
derably much below the figure that her prosperity 
would seem to justify. 

Not only did America reduce her takings 
from England but ^ she started competing with 
England in the empire and non-empire markets. 
Mr. Gillet^ speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merca held on the 10th April 1930, said : 

‘Although the Canadian totm imports had 
increased by over £ 100 millions from 1913 to 
1927^ the United Kingdom had secured only 11 
milhoBs out of this as against £ bS miliioiiB 
secured by the U. 8. A.” 

^'SuaUariy . Ansfenjaria had inoreabed her trade 
by £ 86 xmDiOUs of whioh the United Kingdom 
secured smbe £ 27 tnilliciiB as against £ 31 
mUBoiis whioh thSttt to the U. a A” 
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"la India the United Kingdom and U. S. A. 

each had approximately secured £ 12 millions of 

£ 60 millions increase.” 

“But in 1913 India took £ 83 millions from the 

United Kingdom and only £ 3 millions from the 

U. B. A.” 

In pre-war years the Continent used to absorb 
about 2/5 ths of England’s exports, her most 
important customers being Germany, Austria 
and Russia. 

With the termination of the war trade with 
Russia practically ceased. Attempts were made 
from time to time to re-establish trade relations 
t^tween the two countries but owing to mutual 
distrust and suspicions nothing tangible materia- 
lized. 

The position of Gksrmany was different. 
Germany was reouired under the Versailles 
Treaty subsequently modified by the Dawes 
scheme, and later by the Young Plan to pay 
very heavy reparations to France, England, 
Italy and other allies. The creditors of Germany 
refused to accept payment of their claims in 
goods. The result was Germany was forced to 
take short term ^ credits from America and 
England by raising the bank rate, and pay 
the leparation instalments with money borrowed 
from ner creditors. It was an extremely unsatis- 
factory situation, and Germany fully realized 
that such a policy could not be continued for 
long. Gon^uently she was forced to reorganize 
her industries mostly with the help of foreign 
capital The depreciation of her currency 
helped her considerably in this direction. Thus 
equipped she set out to seek foreign markets 
and with all the facilities which her great Credit 
Banks placed at the disposal of her industries^ 
she succeeded in ousting England to an 
increasing extent from the world markets. 

In the situation in which Germany found 
herself, she was left no other alternative, if she 
was to avoid bankruptcy. She considerably cut 
down her purchases of foreign goods from 
England and other countries by adopting a policy 
of intense economic nationalism. 

Austria and the other Central European 
countries, owing to their reduced purchasing 
power, unsettled political conditions, consequent 
on territorial readjustment, and lastly their 
policy of high Protectionism, were no longer 
large purchasers of British goods. Unfortunately 
for England far from being able to med^e up 
for her lost markets by capturing new markets 
or extending the sales of her goods in the old 
ones, she began to experience the most intense 
competition in her establishe<l markets not only 
from Germany but also from Japan and the 
U. S. A. These three countries succeeded in 
extending their markets at the expense of 
England. 

An exammadon of the causes which brought 
about this unfortunate stafae of things would 
tnvolire a study of the otgBniealioii^ equipsneiit 


and conditions of the principal British export 
industries, a y., cotton, iron and steel, wooHen, 
coal. 

Chiton Industry : The importance of the 
British cotton may 'be gauged from the fact that 
during 1927-29 the average value of exports of 
cotton goods from England was £140 millions 
equal to the total value of exports of iron, steel 
and machiner};. 

The following figures will give some idea of 
the magnitude of the cotton industry of England 
and also the state of the industry in the post-war 
years. 

BRirrsH Exports of Cotton Piece-goods 
Million Yards 



Average 

1909-13 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Total 

6482 

4637 

3923 

4189 

3934 

3754 

To India 

2508 

1336 

1460 

1551 

1452 

1288 

China 

587 

191 

194 

117 

210 

207 

Far East 

574 

447 

319 

360 

335 

332 

Central and 
South America 

798 

582 

460 

444 

454 

481 

Near East 

824 

679 

392 

494 

399 

413 

Balkans 

316 

399 

310 

340 

354 

327 

Australasia 

214 

204 

211 

220 

172 

204 

U. B. A. and 
Canada 

146 

134 

97 

93 

82 

12 


^Ftnandal News 7-5-1130 


The following table read with the above will 
clearly indicate how England has been steadily 
losing ground so far as the cotton trade is 
concerned. 


International Trade in Cotton Goods 
£ Millions 


From 

1935 

1926 

1927 

1928 

192£ 

United 






Kingdom 

150.63 

116.05 

no 

107.30 

99.26 

Japan 

36.61 

40.13 

37.24 

33.64 

3926 

France 

16,24 

14.28 

18.84 

16.60 

16.16 

Italy 

18J8 

14.56 

13.31 

14.12 

13.71 

U. B. A. 

16.06 

14.32 

14.44 

14.77 

15.71 

Belgium 

5.21 

4.98 

5.23 

6J21 

6.^ 

United 






Kingdom’s 






Percentage of 





Total 

53.8 

49 

47 

47.4 

44.6 

In connection 

with the 

figures given 

in the 


first table, Sir Ernest Thompson, Chairman of 
the Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau, remarks: 

“The total fall compared with the pre-war levri i0 
about 2500 million yards a year. The development 
of new industries which have ousted British 
imports in their home markets is responsible for 
about 1500 million square yards. The remainder 
1000 million yards has been lost through foreign 
competition in neutral markets. The chief losses 
in the former group hare been in IndiiL China, 
Brazil and CanMa. Neutral markets in which one 
trade has been aerioosly affected by comwting 
importera include the Dutch East IndLea, %yp^i 
Eaat Africa, the Argentihe, and other South 
American markets.” 

Since the above remarks were made BritiBh 
cotton exports to India have received a further 
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eet-baok owing to the Boycott njovement started 
in 1929. 

In August 1029 a Committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council was appointed by the British 
Government to report on the conditions and 
prospects of the industry. The Committee’s 
investigation showed that the trouble in the 
industry was primarily due to over-expansion 
during the^ war accompanied by a considerable 
falling off in trade with the Far East and South 
America and partly due to over-capitalization 
consequent on the factories changing hands 
during the boom period at inflated prices. Not 
the least important cause of the trouble was the 
high production costs in the industry. Thus, for 
instance, while the British weaver’s wage for 
working week of 48 hours was 36*:. a 

Japanese weaver’s wage for a working week of 
60 hours was only 13s. 6r/. 

The production cost in tlie Japanese industry 
has been further cut down by a process of 
rationalization, and bulk distribution. About 
80 per cent of the Japanese cotton industry is 
controlled by only four firms which produc>e 
and distribute staple lines in bulk. Moreover 
Lancashire paid very little attention to miu-keting 
with the result that it failed to establish that 
relationship between the producer and consumer 
which is so essential uow-a-days. 

The Committee reported as follows : 

‘*Wo are satisfied from the evidence laid before 
U8 that the British Cotton industry has failed to 
adapt its organization and methods to changed 
conditions and so has failed and is failing to 
secure that cheapness of production and efficiency 
in marketing which alone sells staple goods in the 
East today.” 

Since the cotton industry contributes more 
than any other industry to the total of England's 
oversea exports it is only to be expected that the 
depression in the industry would have serious 
reaction on her balance of trade. (Cf- Thomas’ 
British Banks <Sr Industry y Ch. IT.) 

Iron and Steel : The condition of the great 
iron and steel industry of England was also far 
from satisfactory. The British steel industry w_a.s 
originally organized for the production of acid 
steel by the Bessemer process. On the other 
hand, the steel works on the Continent which 
were of much later origin took advantage from 
the outset of the later discoveries with regard to 
the production of basic steel from phosphoric 
ores. 

The final report of the Balfour Committ^ on 
industry and trade published in 1928 pointed 
out that the average blast furnace capacity in 
the United Kingdom in 1925 was only 41,000 
tons per annum as compared to 138,000 in 
U. S. A. and 96,000 tons in Germany. Borne 
idea of the depression in the iron and st^ 
industiry ean be had from the fact that while 
the world production of ^ pig iron increased by 
26 per cent between i913 and 1930 Britash 

ai-4 


production decreased by 27 per cent in the same 
period. 

The production coats in this industry owing 
to high wages and absence of rationalization 
were nmcli higher than in the Continent or in 
America. 

Thus Great Britain paid her steel workers 
100^. per week, against 675. paid by Germany, 
505. by Franco, 495, by Luxemburg, 475. by 
Belgium, 42.?. by Czechoslovakia. The net 
rcsidt of all this was that the export of British 
sUh*! to oversea markets fell by more than 
6,00,000 tons in 1929. 

In France owing to reparations and the 
depreciation of the franc tlie iron and steel 
industry hafl considc^rably increased its capacity 
and had been equipped with the latest 
plants. 

In Germany, thanks to rationalization, the 
United Steel Works (Vereingete Stahlwerke) 
control^ nearly 50 per cent of the entire output 
of the German iron and stool industry and has 
succeeded in cutting down fuel costs by nearly 
70 per cent. 

The If ool/en Tndusfry : The difficulties referred 
to in regard to the cotton industry apply more 
or less equally to the woollen industry. The 
British woollen industry has suffered in recent 
years “from fall in wool prices, the boycott of 
woollen goods in (Jhina and India, foreign com- 
petition, short time working, excessive individua- 
li-^ni leading to cut throat competition, weak 
selling anil high production costs and lastly the 
change in fashion leading to the replacement of 
woollen fabrics by artificial silk.” 

The result is a C/Onsiderable fall in the 
exports of woollen good.s from England. 

The (Joal Mininy Industry : It is the same 
with the coal industry. In spite of the natural 
advantages England enjoys in regard to this 
industry it is far behind other countries in both 
equipment and organization. As has been pointed 
out in an article in the Economist (25th January, 
1930) the output is wastefully dispersed over a 
great number of small producers, the rate of 
production per man is lower than in any 
important country and the methods of distribu- 
tion to the consumer are extremely uneconomical. 
The industry was further handicapped by intense 
foreign competition following over-production 
throughout the world and partiy the use of alter- 
natives such as oil and electricity. 

It is true that some new industries have 
sprung up in England since the termination of 
the last war. England has made considerable 
headway in the development of the artificial silk, 
electrical, and dye industries but she has not 
been able to make good the deq^ne in the value 
of the exports of the prodnets her major 
industries by the development cf the new 
industries. 
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The enormous difficulties which the English 
manufacturers of cotton, iron, and steel, 
woollens and other products had to face in sell- 
ing their ^ods at competitive rates in the oversea 
markets will be clear from the following table. 

British wholesale Cost of living wages 
price 

Pre-war average 100 100 100 

1924 81 94-5 99 

1929 65 89*5 98.25 

The lag between the fall in wages and fall 
in wholesale prices is clearly shown in the above 
table. ^ It is a curious fact that the high standard 
of living of the English labourer W'hich has been 
the pride of England should be a cause of so 
much embarrassment to that country. 

The following table will give an indication 
of the extent England has lost ground in com- 
petition with other countries. 


Indexes op Values op Exports of 
Leading Countries. 

Monthhj Averages 1027 100. 

Year U. K. U. S. A. Germany Belgium France Italy Denmark 
1Q27 niil. Mbs. 100 Fc*;. 100 Fes. 100 Lires Kroners 

mil. mil. mil. mil. 100 m. 100 mil. 

1928 £102 mill. lOTrS IIM llO'l 93*7 107*6 103 

1929 102*8 108*3 122*7 121*4 9T1 104*7 107*1 

1930 88*6 901 110*6 117 85*2 90*5 109*9 

(6 months) 

The situation was considerably aggravated 
by the acute economic depression which set in 
since 1929. The value of British exports decli- 
ned still further. 

So far we have discussed only the visible 

exports from England. England, as is well 
known, derives a handsome income every year 
from her carrying trade. The ml income from 
this source was estimated at £124 millions in 
1925, £120 millions in 1926 and £140 millions in 
1927. Moreover she had ii good income from 
the Acceptanc'-: business of the London banks 
and many other services rendered by them. 
After deducting ^ the payment made to foreign 
banks for services ren<lerod by the latter the 
net income of England from this source was 
estimated at £60 millions in 1925, £60 millions 
in 1926 and £63 millions in 1927. 

In addition to the income from the above two 
sources she also used to earn anything between 
£12 to 15 millions net on account of the services 
rendered by the British Life, Fire and Marine 
insurance companies. 

The most important source of her income 
from abroad however, was from her exteneire 
oversea investments. Competent experts estimated 
the total of her foreign investments in 1914 at 
£%00 millions. For many years British capital 
sow^ investment in foreign countries. British 
cental was responsible for the opening up of 


gold mines in Australia and South Africa ; the 
development of Brazil and Ar^ntine, the cons- 
truction of railways and irrigation can^s, the 
starting of jute mills and tea plantations in 
India, the establishment of rubber plantations in 
Malay, the planting of cotton fields in Sudan 
and the financing of municipal and Government 
enterprise all over the world. 

During the war England was compelled to 
part with a large amount of dollar securities 
partly for financing the war but primarily for 
^pegging’ the sterling dollar exchange. In conse- 
quence of such sales, the total amount of oversea 
investment of England is now estimated at 
£2000 millions. Her net income from this source 
alone was put at £250 millions in 1925, £270 
millions in 1926, and £271 millions in 1927. 

Unfortunately, however, since 1928 her income 
from all these sources declined considerably. On 
account of the large amount of tonnage laid 
down by America, Italy, France and Japan 
since 1919, England had to meet intense competi- 
tion ill the shipping business. Moreover, the 
economic slump, the end of which is not yet in 
sight, made its influence felt in 1929. 

The result was that a considerable proportion 
of British shijis lay idle in the yards and Eng- 
land’s income from shipping declined by more 
than 25 per cent by the end of 1930. 

Her income from the other sources was also 
adversely affected by the industrial slump. British 
capital was for the most part invented in indus- 
trial undertakings which had to pass dividends 
after the slump had set in. 

On the other hand, England’s imports umped 
up from £709 millions in 1927 to £728.9 millions 
in 1929. England, as is well known, is mostly 
dependent on foreign countrie.s for her supplies 
of foodstuffs. In addition she imports annually 
large quantities of luxury goods like silks, wines, 
laces, etc., from foreign countries. The result was 
that the balance of trade turned against Eng- 
land in 1930. The net favourable balance which 
was £ 55 millions in 1929, fell to £ 2 millions 
in 1926, rose again to £ 102 millions in 1927, 
fell again in 1928 and 1929. The Macmillan Com- 
mittee made a cureful calculation of the estimated 
adverse balance which was put at more than 
£ 100 millions. There were clear indications 
in 1930 that there would be a huge deficit in 
the budget for that year and the year following, 
A National Government was formed to deal 
with the situation. Drastic retrenchments were 
made in various directions. Heavy duties 
imposed on luxury goods with a view to restrict 
imports and create a favourable balance. But 
nothing availed. 

In the meantime external forces were opera- 
ting in the international monetary centres which 
made the task of the British Government in 
maintauting the gold standard one of utmost 
difficulty. 
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For a proper appraisement of the situation it 
is necessary to give a short history of the finan- 
cial developments which followed in the wake 
of the restorations of gold standard in England 
in 1925. By the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
the Bank of England was obliged to sell gold 
in the form of bars at £ .3-17-10V2 in quantity of 
not less than 400 oz. troy of fine gold. As 
section 4 of the Act of 1844 was not repealed 
the Bank of England was obliged to buy all 
gold offered to it at the rate of £ .3-17-9. 

The Bank of England started with a stock 
of £ 1.55 millions. In September 1928 it suc- 
ceeded in increasing its holding to record amount 
of £ 176V2 millions in gold, but by the end of 
the year it was clear that it would not be in a 
position to keep all the gold it had acquired. 
Economic forces were working against the 
Bank of England. 

Franco un<lerwent a long period of currency 
inflation during the years immediately following 
the war. A very natural result of the dcjrrecia- 
tion of the franc was the flight of a very large 
amounT; ' of French capital to Tjondon which 
was lieM in sterling there. All th(*se balances 
were liable to he withdrawn from London and 
thus depress the Txmdon exchanges. The pi^os- 
perity of France started with the stablization 
of the franc at 124 in 192(), at wliich rate it 
was officially revalorized by the Act of 1928. 
The French wholesale price was 620. Correspon- 
ding to the gold index number of 124 compared 
to 145 for England and 148 for U. 8. A, 
Thus the price level in France being 20 per cent 
lower than in England, the export trade of 
France received a great stimulus. The balance 
of trade turned heavily in favour of France 
and she succeeded in acummulating heavy 
balances in foreign centres including of course 
London. From June 1928 till September 1931, 
France imported gold from foreign countries 
amounting to £ 136 millions, the greater part of it 
coming from the vaults of the Bank of England. 

France was not the only country to with- 
draw gold from London. America also came 
in for her share of gold. She had an extremely 
favourable balance of trade in relation to the 
world to the extent of 837 million dollars in 
1928 against 583 millions in 1927. The world 
paid to America in that year 1109 million 
dollars for commodities, 882 million dollars for 
interest on private investments, 210 millions for 
war debt payments and 67 millions for 
miscellaneous items, making a total of 2268 
millions. On the other hand, America paid to 
the world in the shape of new loans, interest, 
freight paymmts, missionary remittances 2200 
million dollars in all.* All these factors com-* 
bined to turn the European exchanges in favour 
of America and the effect on the London rate 
was partieularly adverse as London was the 


* flts aVmes, July 1919. 


favourite market for the continental purchase 
of dollars. 

The prosperity of the American industries 
led to a colossal stock exchange boom in the 
Wall Street. In ordinary course such a boom 
would have been of an ephemeral character but 
owing to the constitution of the American 
money market and particularly owing to the 
lack of control of the Federal Reserve Banks 
over tlie American money market the boom 
continued unabated for three years. The financing 
of the New York's colosstd stock exchange 

business occasioned the withdrawal of American 
balances from London and other centres. The 
collapse of the boom was followed up by an 
acute stringency in New York money market, 
10 p(*r cent being frequently paid for call money 
by stock brokers. In order to take advantage 
of such high rates not only Americans withdrew 
their money from foreign centres but Europeans 
also including British bankers and capitalists 
remitted money to New York. The effect on 
London market was extremely serious. The 

Bank of liln gland rate was at once raised from 
41/2 per cent to .51/2 and later to 61/2- The 

raising of the bank rate coupled with the action 
taken by the European banks succeeded in 
checking the flow of gold to New York. The 

bank rate was gradually lowered to 21/2 per cent 
on Ist May, 1931. 

During 1931 there were clear indications of 
an impending financial crisis. The larp:eBt bank 
in Austria, the Credit Anstalt which had an 
enviable position owing to its connection with 
the well-known Vienna House of Bothschilds 
found itself in difficulties. The Austrian, Govern- 
ment had to guarantee the depositors against 
loss and considerably helped the reconstruction 
of the bank by liberally contributing to its 
capital. For this purpose the Bank of England 
allowed a credit of £5 millions to the Austrian 
Government through the National Bank of 
Austria. The Austrian financial and banking 
crisis prov“d to be the beginning of more 
troubles to come (C/1 The Manchester Qimrdian^ 
Financial Supplement^ 1931). 

In the meantime the financial situation in 
Germany became acute. In June 1931, the flight 
of capital from Germany began in all serious- 
ness. Very large amounts of gold were ex- 
ported to Paris and London from Berlin. ^ Presi- 
sident Hoover’s proposal for the suspension of 
all reparations and war-debt payments for one 
year from July 1931 did not ease the situation 
to the extent as was anticipated. The Reichs- 
bank had to raise the discount rate to 7 per 
cent. At the end of June, the Bank of France^ 
the Bank of England, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and the B. 1. ft jnintly granted 
Beichsbank a credit of mQliors and shoitly 
afterwards a further credit of 10 millions was 
airanged in New York* In spite of these mea- 
sures, the withdrawal of gold from Berlin continued. 
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On July 13 the Darmstndter und National 
Bank suspended payment. The consequences 
of the suspension of such an important bank 
were very serious. All the German banks were 
closed for n week and when they reopened they 
©xpresscfl their unwillingness to repay foreign 
debts on demand. Special measures were taken 
and by means of severe currency restrictions 
the financial authorities were at last able to keep 
the mark fairly stable jin relation to dollar. The 
German banking crisis was followed by a 
crisis in Hungary. As the Hungarian General 
Credit Bank of Buda Posth w^as closely associa- 
ed with (Vedit Aiishilt it was taken for granted 
that the latter’s difficulty would affect the former. 
There was a run on fins Hungarian Bank. The 
National Bank siic^^eeded in obtaining a short 
term credit through the Bank for International 
Settlements l)ut it proved inadequate. 

The Central ‘European crisis produced a 
serious repercussion on the London market. 
London banks had commitments in Germany 
amounting to £100 millions which became frozen 
for the time being. The situation was the same 
as far as London’s claims on Austria and 
Hungary were concerned. 

Apart from this^ the foreign banks liolding 
sterling balances on London were anxious to 
withdraw them. Moreover the budgetary position 
of the British cxcheq^uer cause<l much nervous- 
ness in financial circles in foreign centres especi- 
ally Paris and exchange in London on Paris 
and Brussells fell below gold exporl point. 
In July the export of gohl from London amount- 
ed to £33 millions reducing the gold reserve 
in the Bonk of England to £133 millions, 

£18 millions less than tlie amount r commended 
by the Cauliffb (^ommitt(‘e. Tliis forced the 
Bank of England to raise its rate from 2% per 
cent to 'IV 2 P^r cent in gra<lual stages. 

In the first week of 1 932 the Bank of 
England obtained a credit of £35 millions from 
the Bank of France in French francs, and a 
further credit of €3.“) millions in dollars from the 
Federal Buik. The Treasury gave the Bank 
permission to increase its fiduciary issue of the 
Bank to t'375 millions. 

The Franco-Anicrican credit of £50 millions 
was, lii>wevcr, inadequate to inspire confidence. 
According to figures published in the Mavnnllan 
liiwart the amount of London’s short terra 
liaoilitios at March 31, 1031, was £407 millions 
witliout including tln^ sterling bills in the custody 
of foreign banks and against this the amount 
of London’s shorty term claims which could be 
called in from foreign debtors w'as negligible. 
If we allow for the frozen credits in Germany 
and elsewhere the net amount which coidd be 
withdrawn in the course of a few months could 
not have been short of £300 millions. In addi« 
tion the foreign holders of British securities were 
also in a position to sell their holdings and 
withdraw the piooeeds. Thus the most conserva- 


tive estimate placed the amount at £500 millions 
which was liable to be withdrawn practically 
without notice. (^/. Einzig Peep behind Inter- 
nafioml Fimnce, p. 106). Hardly had the 
Fran CO- American credit been granted than 
sterling exchange on New York and Paris fell 
below gold point. 

A further credit of £S0 millions was raised 
half in Paris, and the other hjdf in Now York 
for the piirposci of supporting stt»rling. 

Oji Sei)tombpr 18 the French authorities were 
informed that the second credit of 80 millions 
was nearly exhausted and that the British 
Government had no alternative but to suspend 
gold standard. A last hour effort was made to 
raise a third credit. France was prepared to 
l>artici[)afe in it to the extent of £32 millions 
provided that the TJ. S. A. also agreed to take 
up a similar amount. But the American Govern- 
ment refusfHl to consider the proposal. 

Since July about £200 millions had been 
withdrawn from London in gold and foreign 
exchange and there were no signs yet of the 
outflow of gold being stemmed in the near 
future*. 

On September 20, the British Government 
announced that the Bank of England would 
no longer redeem its notes in gold. The bank 
rate was immediately raised to 6 per cent. 

Thus England definihdy gave up the Gt)ld 
Standard. Sterling has since been left to follow 
its course. At the end of September 1931 the 
dollar sterling cross rate was quoted at 3.92 
dollars and London Paris Cross rate 98.75 
francs showing a depreciation of 20 p.c. 
During October 1931 the exchange was more 
or less steady during the first fortnight but it 
weakened off later, and in November the 
exchange touched 3.33 dollars and 853^ 
friincs. In lf)33 during the first half year the 
sterling exchange showed considerable firmness 
but it again nicorded a fall in the second half 
year and since October it has been fluctuating 
between 3.29 and 3.21 dollars. 

The suspension of the gold standard has 
been a great blow to the prestige of the London 
money markc^t whic;h hiwl in the pre-war days 
carved out for itself an uniqpe position as the 
only free gold market in the world. London 
was looked upon as the clearing house of the 
world. The trade between many foreim 
countries used to be financed by London Bills 
and the London banks used to earn enormous 
amounts (estimated at 50 millions) by way of 
commission on their acceptance business. All 
this business is in danger of being lost to 
England. It is only such countries the cprency 
units of which are linked to sterling which can 
afford to let their trade be financed by e^rling 
Bills and tiie number of such countries is 
extremely limited. 

Theire are critics who throw the entire 

reQ)onsibility for the abandonment of the gold 
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standard by England on France and America. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the continual 
flow of gold to America since 1924 and to 
France since 1928 has been mainly responsible 
for the economic plight of England. The 
following figures will give some idea of the 
absorption of gold in Arperica and France. 

The total monetary gold of the world is 
estimated at 12000 million dollars. Out of this 
amount the U.S.A. and France between them 
held on the 30fch September, 1931, 7295 million 
dollars or £1499 millions at par or 60 per cent 
of the entire monetary gold stock of the world. 

France held 58576 million francs and the 
U.S.A. 5000 million dollars. 

The gold holding of the Bank of France in 
December, 1927, stood at 1R126 million francs 
(£145 millions). It increased to .50807 million 
francs (£413 millions) in December, 1930, 
55924 million francs in February, 1931, and 
58576 million francs in Beptember, 1931. 

Much has been saH and written during the 
last twelve" months about the futility of France and 
America holding such an enormous amount of 
gold. French and American banking and 
financial circles are certainly not unaware of 
the fact that a depreciated sterling will place 
England in a position of advantage in the 
competitive markets. But in this as in other 


matters political considerations are very often 
apt to outweigh purely economic and trade 
interests. 

There is already a talk of having a sterling 
standard for the British Empire which is to be 
managed on the lines of the gold exchange 
standard. But it is extremely doubtful how far 
.such a standard will be a practicable proposition. 
Rec(‘nt events have clearly demonstrated the 
fact that the world has not yet lost its faith in 
gol<l. There is still a scramble for gold Even 
the Bank of England has not Lost the 
unexpected opi)Oi*tuiiity afforded to it by the 
exports of largo amounts of gold from India, 
of iiKToasing its gold roserve which stood at 
£120 millions early in 1932 to £140 millions 
in Sc])temhpr 19!?2. Political pressure too has 
been brouglit to hear upon lilnglaiid to adopt 
Gold Standard. In these circumstance.s the 
restoration of the Gold Standard, according to 
many competent experts, is only a question of 
time. It is true England has succeeded in 
reducing her adverse balance of trade by more 
than £85 millions during the year 1932 but so 
long as the War Debt problem is not 
.satisfactorily solved and so long as the world 
does not turn the corner of economic depression 
any attempt to restore the Gold Standard will 
make Englaml vulnerable not only from within 
but from without as well. 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSION AND LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

By RAMANIKANTA ROY 


T he zemindars of Bengal have approached 
the Government of Bengal with the 
proposal for expediting the establishment 
of land mortgage banks, which has 
unfortunately not yet materialized, altliough 
favoured with tiie attention of the Govern- 
ment for many a long year. The utility of 
a bank of this character has been keenly felt 
all the world over and there is hardly a 
country today that has failed to dischai^e 
its duty to ^e farmers in particular and 
landholders in general by neglecting to set 
them on f (Mt. 

The proposal was first mooted over half a 
century ago by that staunch friend of India, 
Sir Willimn Wedderbuni, but was put aside, 
as it was than the belief of the authorities in 
Sug^aud that there irae no agency available 
ior working it out. 


The Ro>al Commission on Agriculture 
appointed in recent years seems, however, to 
have realized and emphasized its importance, 
as is evident from their recommendation 
about the creation of co-oporative banks on 
the German model for the benefit of farmers. 
The opinion of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee was exactly on the same linos and 
they favoured the creation not only of 
co-operative banks for meeting the financial 
need of small farmers, bat also joint stock 
land mortgage banks to serve the 
landed dasses who might require long-term 
loans. 

That responsible opinion on the matter 
like this is bound to be anaoimoas is further 
exemplified by Sir Arthut Walter, former 
financial expert to the League of Nations, 
specially invited by the Governmmit of India, 
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who added the weight of his authority to the 
said volume of recommendations. 

One of the zemindars approached on 
their behalf the Government of India, the 
Finance Member of the Government of India, 
and on the latter^s advice the Government 
of Bengal ; he was informed that the matter 
had been forwarded to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of C?ommerce and Agriculture, lor 
disposal, and it was still receiving his con- 
sideration, though more than six months of 
valuable time has been lost since then. 

It is true that the Government are them- 
selves in difficulties and have been largely 
affected by the economic depression. It may 
be pointed out in this connection that every 
country in the world and England in parti- 
cular has usually met such crises by granting 
loans freely for productive purposes by an 
expansion of its currency. The U. S. A. 
raised its currency of late to $1150,000,000 
for a similar purpose. So did France and 
even Germany. England spends £100,000,000 
in yearly doles to relieve the unemployed. 
Bengal, equal in size to England, has to 
depend on agriculture as its sole or main 
stay and the slump in the price of agricultural 
produce has reduced her to the direst poverty 
and she is in urgent need of financial accom- 
modation. It is failure on the part of the 
ryots to pay rent that has affected the 
zemindars, who cannot even realize enough 
to meet the demand of Government revenue 
and cesses and arc mostly in default and 
some had even to suffer their estates being 
struck down by the hammer for realization 
thereof. 

Failure of indigenous banks and loan 
offices and slump in coal, jute and tea 
concerns have also affected many. The need 
for financial accommodation has become 
thereby very pressing. 

Further, it is an undeniable fact that by 
closing the mint to the free coinage of silver 
the Government have not only reduced the 
accumulated hoard of silver of the millions 
of Indians to the vanishing point, but also by 
raising the exchange value of the rupee to 
the monopoly price lowered further the price 
of agricultural produce leaving no margin of 
profit to the cultivators. It has also raised 
mebtednesB of the miUions threefold. All 


the fine aiguments so elaborately and convino- 
ingly set forth by the British Cabinet against 
payment of war debts apply with all the 
greater force with respect to the millions of 
Indians, inasmuch as they have been miserably 
impoverished by the closing of the mint 
against silver. 

According to Senator Borah, expert 
economist of U. S. A., the closing of the mint 
to the free coinage of silver has been one of 
the causes of the world depression, for 
millions of Indians and Chinese have been 
lost as potential buyers in the world market. 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to observe that no earthly power can 
extract money from empty pockets. It is, 
therefore, pertinent to enquire why the 
pockets of the people of the province most 
fertile in India should be empty. The answer 
of the query is contained in Senator Borah^s 
conclusions. The Meston award, against 
which His Excellency has taken so brave a 
stand, also supplies an additional reason. 
Every pice of the jute export duty and 
income-tax is needed to fight malaria which 
by sapping the manhood of the Bengalees 
has caused the downgrade movement 
which His Excellency referred to. 

The utility and urgent necessity of a 
land mortgage bank in this country as one of 
the effective weapons to combat the Bnancial 
situation being now beyond controversy, 
there are reasons to complain that the 
Government has not been desirably alert in 
the matter ; ways and means have not yet 
been discussed and avenues explored for its 
early organization. 

The measure being now beyoud contro- 
versy, the question of ways and means may 
be discussed to find out if tlie Government 
are really incapable of lending a helping hand 
in the existing circumstances. 

It is true England has been obliged 
humbly to approach her creditor for remission 
or cancellation of her debts. It is more out 
of respect for principles rather than for actual 
inability, that she has done so. 

Whatever might be the conditioDB in gold 
standard countries, India has a great advan- 
tage over them in this that while an ounce 
of gold which now costs £6-8-0 produces 
only £3-17-10is sterling an ounce of silver 
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which costs no more than a rupee produces, 
when minted, nearly Rs. 3 in coins. 

The Government can, therefore, inflate 
the rupee currency to any extent that may 
be needed to meet the emergency. There is, 
therefore, no reason why there should be any 
money famine in India. There is no risk of 
India going off the silver standard as England 
has gone off the gold. And the controlled 
inflation now euphemistically called reflation 
by the London economists is the only means 
by which the price of agricultural produce 
can be raised, without which prosperity can 
never return. 

It is also pertinent to enquire in this 
connection what is the earthly use of 
£40,000,000 of the gold currency 
reserve exacted from the ryot when 
England is off the gold standard and 
no return' to it is immediately possible. 
Why should not the Government invest 
half the amount in the purchase of silver 
and coin the same into rupees, retaining 
one-half, if thought necessary, for reserve 
and utilizing the other half (nett profit on 
coinage) for the purpose of lending it freely 
to the landed classes through the creation 
of land mortgage banks, removing thereby 
their indebtedness which is crushing their 
manhood with usurious interest charged by 
the grasping money-lenders. Funds can also 
be raised by issue of debenture bonds with 
Government guarantee against mortgaged 
estates. 

It is true that it is not the province of 
the Local Government to answer these 
questions, but it is equally true that, if 
placed before the proper authorities whether 
in India or in England, the scheme stands a 
very good chance of being accepted. It is 
further clear that the silver question must 
be solved in the forthcoming economic confer- 
ence. It is bound to raise the price of silver, 


and the Government then shall have lost the 
chance they now have so profitably to coin 
the silver and solve the question of agricul- 
tural indebtedness of India. 

But tliis requires the broadness of view 
and promptness of action on the part of an 
economist to seize the opportunity and rise 
to the occasion. And such a man should not 
be wanting. 

Expert opinion in support of deflation 

I 

IJ. S. Loan Bill. Further Expan- 
sion Of Currency. 

Washington. July 18, 1932 

The Home Loan Bill permits expansion of Govern- 
ment Bonds paying up to 3} p.c. interest as a backing 
for notes— thus further expanding the currency by 
1108 million dollars. It is intended to help the people 
who bought houses and lands on mortgage and are 
now unable to pay. —Reuter. 

II 

Silver Citrrpjncy Plea. M. Caillaux And 
Potential Buyers in The East. 

Vienna. Oct. 25, 1932. 

The restoration of silver curren^ was urged 
today by M. Caillaux, the former French Finance 
Minister, in an address on the world crisis before the 
Austrian League of Culture. 

Millions in India and China, he declared, who 
lacked gold had been lost as buyers on the 
world mirket. 

If silver currency was restored they would become 
potential buyers M. Caillaux also urged the dropping 
of custom barrier. — Reuter. 

III 

If India Sold Silver. Mr. Montagu 
Norman’s Forei^ast Recalled. 

Nampa (Idaho), Oct. 26, 1932. 

The suggestion that the demonitization of silver 
in India was one of the causes of world depression 
was made by Senator Borah in a speech here. 
He quoted in this conneciion the testimony given by 
Mr. Montagu Norman before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency in 1926 in which Mr. Norman 
forecast wide disturbances of prices in China with 
reactions in Europe and even in America if India 
sold a large amount of silver. — Reuter. 



MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN— WHAT WE SHOULD 
AND CAN DO FOR THEM 

GIRUABHUSHAN MUKHERJEE, m.a., ri. 


H uman civilization, in its onward march, 
has alwa 3 "s boon confronted with the most 
difficult problem of what to do with 

menially defective ehihlren. Such children, born 
of normal parents, are units of the society in 
wliich they are born, and when, with the growth 
of their age, they are found to be mentally 
defective their position in that soidety conies 
to l>e like a square thing in a round hole, each 
being wronged by and wronging the other. 

In ancient times, indications are not rare 
that such children were either persecuted or 
killed. In Sparta they were left to die in the 
hills. In Greece and other countries such 
cbihlren were thrown into the rivers. Plato’s 
conception of the happiest condition of the 
defectives and dependent classes, both for 
themselves as well as for the society, was a 
condition of death. In India too, as we find 
in the Mahabharat and Bhagabat, the cases of 
Jarorhharat^ Hastamalak and others indicate not 
only the oxistemee of what we now term as 
mentally defective persons, but also the bad 
and heartless treatments meted out to these 
persons by the normal section of the people. 

Public r€*cognition of the claims of these 
children was efTeetively begun in Europe early 
in 18CKJ when Dr. Itard, of the Paris School for 
the Deaf, made an attempt to train the savage 
of Avf*yron, — a young man, found wandering in 
the woods, with marks and F(*ars on his body 
indicating that he had been brought up by wild 
animals. The most diligent attempts to impart 
training to him for bringing him from barbarism 
to eivili/iUtion proved iiifructuous. 

Edward Sequin, one of Dr. Itard’s pupils, 
however, developed the best lines for training 
the feeble-minded, many of which are still in use. 

IiL the nineteenth century many institutions 
sprang up all over Europe and America, and 
the Western nations were not long in coming 
to realize that in the interests of both the society 
And humanity such children should be collected 
in special institutions and given the proper 
training. Psychologists and Psychiatrists ex- 
tended their researches into the case of feeble- 
minded childnm, the doctors devoted their special 
care and attention to the subject, and men who 
dedicated their lives ^ to the cause of humanity, 
all coUeoted and joined hands in laying down 
the dictum that mentally defective wildren 
miiit be taken dbarge of by the society that 
IKToducea them, 


In support of this dictum I may briefly 
summarize these points : 

On humanitarian grounds we should seriously 
consider and bear in mind that, 

(a) they aro our children, and we cannot 
afford to neglect them by leaving them 
absolutely at the mercy of the normal section of 
humanity to be stared at, ridiculed, despised and 
always looked down upon ns useless units of the 
society ; 

(h) we have many humanitarian institutions 
and organ iptions nowadays, r.f/,, the institutions 
for the blind or the deaf mutes, the leper 
asylums, the society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, etc. As against these we have no 
organization or institution in our country where 
we can deal with these children, — a section of 
none but oursdves,— who are absolutely helpless 
because they have not got that very thing — 
"brains” wliich gives to human life its full use 
and import. On social grounds also, wo should 
remember that, 

(fl) a mentally defective child in a family 
monopolizes almost the entire time, attention and 
energy of the parents at the cost of the other 
normal children of the family with the result 
that the whole family gets a serious set-bac^k to 
its normal activities and growth and the society 
as a whole suffers in the long run ; 

(6) these children, as they grow from 
infancy into boyhood, and from boyhood into 
youth, present the greatest embarrassment not 
only to their parents but also to the public at 
large who, not knowing their real weakness and 
defect, always persecute them by staring at them 
or ridiculing them or otherwise positively 
maltreating them. The result is disastrous. Such 
treatment not only kills for ever whatever little 
fraction of that most precions element of the 
human mind these children have got, mz,^^ self- 
Gonfidencef which is the impelling power in the 
human mind for all advancement and growth— 
but also causes these children to grow up as 
positively unsocial, irrational and cruel units 
of society and leaves them very often to swell 
the ranks of hardened criminals. 

(c) The laws provide for the safety of the 
society against vimence to life and property 
and other offences. We have Boards of Health, 
and other similar omnizations to protect society 
against diseases. We have quarantine laws to 
protect society against infeettoas diseases. Upon 
exactly the same princi]fle we must have safe- 
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L^uiirds in resj)oc*t of the defeotive seetion of 
oiirrfelves. The law holds an idiot not rc**<j>on>il)lo 
Tor jmirder and him from inini.shment 

iil>on tliat ])l!in. Ihit lack of Icj^al n^sponsildlity 
do(*s not Ml tho least iiiininiiz<‘ the dangia* to 
which society is liable to danjiriT from sueh 
persons. ircMici*, in the snpnone intere-.i ot 
Hoeiety thcM* children ‘^houM be spcMoally di^all 
with so as to ke(*j) it safe* irom any misc*hit‘l‘ 
by -neh children 

(d) Sueh children, wIktc they 
marrie-1 without any hc'sitation or eom])iiiietlon 
by th(Mi pMr(ml>. In the ease oi y:iils I, lie tiaicoit'^ 
are compelled to ])lac(‘ them in tlie hands of 
their husbamU because tlu-re must be some1>ody 
to tako care of such jrnls m the abs(»nee of tluMr 
parcMit'^. Thi- inevitable tollow's, and by ])io])a«*ation 
their numIxM’s aie sw'elhsl. 'Phesc* paients noyer 
think W'hat '->(mioiis eon-^iMpienei's arc* mvolvt'd in 
*^ueh a thou^litle'-s and selli'-h action. (Vmjuaal 
lia|)pines-^ as also the* peaet* of the family in 
which sneh a icsdile-ininded .son or daui^htca is 
imjiorted by maniafj:e is shattcM’ed for ever We 
must leali/e that our duly to iIicm* <*liildren, 
duly to soe'ietv, duty to humanity and diitv to 
<»ur ( ^ivator demand that \v<‘ *^toj) tin-, jiraetiee ol 
mariyinjjr sudi eliildieu 

A eoii'-nhTation of all the^e iioinl.s neee'H'.ai ilv 
leads to the only - Now' should wc' 

il<*al with -lU'li eliildnai -The* answei i-— place 
lixan, not oiilv tor theii jrre.itest W'ell-beinj» but 
al-o f<ir tiial <d society, in an environment ol 
^fentleiu'-''^ and und(‘i>tandin^ and love, — a place* 
free from (h(* comjilications that confuse th<‘ir 
thoughts. Th(*v W'ill b(» ^nianh'd tlien* from 
pioblein^ and playmates that diseourace* and 
L'ive t.h<*m a mui'-c ed inlerioiity. All this 
po-sible in an institution s])eeiall\ establislif*<l 
lor lliem. In .'^ueh an iiistitiition a <Iele<*tive 
child livt‘s in an atmos|)here, (*very pait of w'hieh 
is planiu'd to ri'eoe;niz(* his sliorte<uniiiji:s and 
to mc'ct his n<M*ds, eve‘iy soul attendiini: him is 
pliMl;^ed to the en*ed of fe*rt.ili/iii^ his liarren life 
witli tin* h*aven ot love, ami an (‘dueation is 
iMipart'‘d to liim whieli, b<*iiii>: sp<*eiallv adapted 
to him, makes him not onl}’^ econoinieallv 
indep(*nd(*nt Imt able to have the chance for tin* 
fullest life of wliieli he beconu's capable. IVom 
such an atmospben* he f^ains which 

ultimatelv, tlirou^h the special methods of tuition 
and mode of living, uiifoMs Ids intelligence 
heyond expeetation. 

Ill Europe* and America there are such 
institutions e*verywlu*re, (*ve*n st*ve»ral in e*ve*ry 
distrie't. These are mostly run by tin* imblie 
whei reeocfnizt* such ediihlreii or adults as 
le^j^itimateily tlu-ir own burelem. In sueh institu- 
tions pupils are trainnd to be iiHrieiilturists, 
earium ters, bhieksnuths, weavers, mason s, etc., 
ami they ilo lots of prexluetivo >vork that can 
^tainl c;om])ai‘ison with that ilone^ by normal m(*n. 
We can elo the same thin^j here in Inelia, too. It is 
a Kreat Hhiime we liave^ not elone anything so loiifr 


To remove, this ^reat want the Umlhana 
Samiti was or^ranized on April, iM, \\YV2. 'Fhe 
name y/WA/o/^/ was sjieeijillv c'oined hv tin* ^^n'at 
Ttabmdramtlh Tayon* Excepting llie three 
eloeteirs w'ho are Vii'e'-lhesidc'nt" and tin* I’lmeiji.d 
of the De^af and Dumb Seliool of C.ilcutta, all 
the members of tin* (iov(*iJiin^ Ilodv an* ]»arenl< 
or i»uarilianfi ol such ehihlien. As these children 
are invariably eoiistitutionally delicate, it ab^*- 
lutely lUM-essarv that sneli an institution slmiild 
be loeatetl in a lieaithy place. ^Fln* ( Jo\ eriiint: 
liodv have been lucky eiionj»li to secun* from 



Riijii \iirasiiiiibu I\f:ill:i l>e\ of .Thar^iraiu 

Raja Nariisiii<?lia Mall.i Dev of Jliarj^ram 
(I)istric*t Midiiapore) a free* ^dlt of about ‘Jolt 
hnjhns of land*^ (ovc*r acres i at *Jhar!.*ram. 

Tin* i>laee is ver> healthy aiul i" only Itl) miles 
from (^d(*utta. Arran^a*meiits are alr(‘ady m 
]>n>jTress for the building of the houses, di^^infr 
of wc'lls, etc., risiuired for the institution. 

The (TOviTiiin^i llody hayo also b<‘en hu'ky 
enou^ih in seeiiriii« qualified ]K*rsons to take 
eiuutje of the Home. A Bengali laily, having 
had special trainmp: in En<iland in the ^lontos.'-oii 
method, is now studying the subject then* by 
visiting? some bi*^ Homes in lOiiiiland for 
men tally defective persons. Slie is (xpecU*d to 
]oin the Home at Jharfivain very soon. 

Tin* (Jovernin^ Body have alri‘ady in hand 
apidieations from the parents or fjuanlians ol ahout 
oP sin*h pupils to have them admi ■'! into this 
Home as soon as it is strirtt*d. 
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Tho completion of Mic biiiMing’s, the sinking 
of wells, tlio laying: out of the gardens, tho 
purchaHo of iinpieinents and other articles and 
furniture, incdudiii^’ the didactic materials for the 
educational portion of the wtirk — all these would 
require about Ks, IJ.tlOO Tho rioverniiifi: Body 
have to depend soJtdv i»n contributions from the 
j'encrous-mindc<i public for the whole of this 
amount-, and make this following appeal to each 
and (‘veryonc of tin* public: 

lx*t us all look to the inten^st and wi*ll-btMn»- 
of this mo<t unfortunate ami helplchS section of 
huinanitv wliosc lot is darker and harder than even 
the bliml or the deaf and dmnh, or tho cripple, 
because,— 

‘The closed soul-visiou theirs, the bli^'hted mind ■ 
Babes, thoug-h full-grown : tho page of lif(‘ a blot.’* 


Think of the Jot of these chiLlren, and 
think of the serious j)roblom involved. Help the 
Bodhana Samiti in the name of Goil and human- 
ity, and help it in the interests of the society, 
l)y being tho fjiccr, not only of your tuoftrij but 
also of your timr and }ntetvsi. 

All letters and other eominiinications should 
bo acblressed to the* SecTctary, and all remittaiicea 
to be sent to the Treasurer. 

T/Pfistoer and ripsidrn^ 

Sj. liamananda CJhatterjee 
2-1, Townsend Hoad, Bliow’anipore, 

( -alcutta. 

Sppt Pbirtf ( Foil n « h‘r ), 

Sj. Girqabhimn AFukherji, B.r. 
G-ij, Bejoy Mukberje(^ Lane, 
Bhow’anipore. C’alcutla, 


FORCING THE PACE OF WOMEN'S LITERACY 

By 8T. NIHAL SINGH 


T 

I N almost the centre of Kathiawar — the 
small peninsula projecting from the 
maiiilniid of Giijerat into the Arabian 
Sea lies a small State, Gondal by name. 
It comprises only 1,1)21 scpiare miles and 
ban a population of 20(1,000 per-ons. 

One day, not so long ago, as J >vas 
motoring about the country 1 passed a village 
W'oll a few miles from the oaj)ital of the State. 
A knot of woincui wore bending over the 
iiigh parapet drawing water in brightly 
luiriiished bra«s pots. Othcis had filled their 
vi'ssels and w'ere tying into neat knots the 
ropes that they had used to draw up the 
watei’. Two women — (piiti* evidently close 
friem!s--wen* chatting as they wcmled their 
way homewards. 

It was a colourful, happy scene. Scarfs 
of lioinespnii, with black and yellow designs 
printed oi. a deep red background, falling 
from the heads of the village dames, set 
ofi* their copper-i oloiir<*d, boldly chiselled 
features. Their short-sleeved bodices of 
deeper red were adorned with scores of tiny 
mirrors round which deft fingers had 
embroidered intricate patterns that had 
descended from mother to daughter since the 


(fopikas stood entranced by the strains issuing 
from Krishna^s bamboo lute. 

At the sight of my Kodak the veils wen* 
quickly drawn over the faces. That net, 
tantalizing though it was, focussed attention 
upon their tall, w(‘ll-proportioned figur(‘s. So 
supple were they that the water pots rented 
s(‘eiirely upon their heads, unsupported by 
their hands. 

I have wandered far upon tlic face of the 
globe. 1 have, however, yet to see women 
who in poise excel ours. 

And feminine grace in rural India owes 
nothing to art. Elsewhere it is a matter of 
assiduous cultivation. 

II 

Round the corner from the well was a 
.stone building. The man who had designed 
it was evidently a utilitarian. Without 
wasting much thought or money upon decora- 
tion, he had produced a structiiie meant to 
defy the ravages of time. The rooms were 
large and lofty — light and airy — suited in 
every way for a temple of learning, as J 
discovered it was. 

The school was built upon a tongue of 
land lying just outside the walled village. 
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The Public* Department of the State 

had obviously pressed a useless pieee of 
ground into servieo. 

It soon beeame apparent that word had 
gone into the sottleinent that some strangers 
had arrived. In a trice humanity poured 
out of the village gate, which bon* signs f 
having been recently constructed. 

Upon entering the school I was 
immediately struck with the large uumb(*r 
of girls attending the elasses. Their ages 
ranged, 1 judged, from 7 to or 13. TIuw 
sat with ihii boys without any sense of 
awkwardness. 

IIJ 

After spending a short time at the place, 
my friends" ?ind T got into the car and we 
proceeded on our lour. The road was solidly 
built and then* was not much trattic. We 
could therefore move at the maxiniiini spe(*d 
ponnitted in the fState (‘Jo miles an hour). 

We must have been motoring for thirty 
iniiiiites or perhaps a little move when I 
expressed the desire to stop again and visit 
the villag(* we were nearing. lien*, too, the 
school was the most substantial and com- 
modious building in tlm place. 

When I went in I noticed that many girls 
wen* attending the <*lasses. They appeared, 
in fai*t, to be more numerous than the boys. 
Thinking that T might be mistaken, 1 asked 
the head master for the attendance roll. 
Tli(‘ figures confirmed the evidence gathered 
by my eyes. 

It was strange, I tlionght, that in a small, 
out of the way place the number of girls 
attending school should exceed that of the 
boys. AVas it merely an acc ident ? 

But I had had a similar experience in the 
other village which I had visited less than 
an hour earlier. Two occurr(*iices of that 
kind could hardly be a matter of chance, 
especially in a land where even the village- 
women observed purdah. 

^‘How is it that there are more girls than 
boys in atteiidaiico in these schools 1 
asked Mr. Chaiidulal Bahccharlal Patel, the* 
^'^idya Adhikari (the Minister of Education) 
who was kindly showing me round. 

Born of peasant stock, he was dressed 
m coarse homespun. His manner was 


so simple that no one who had not. 
expressly been told would have taken him 
to b<* a Minister of a State. From his father, 
who had spent the b(»st part of his life as a 
sc'hool tf‘ju*hcr and was, I was told, no mean 
po(*t in Gnjcrati, he had inherited a deep 
love for his moth<*r-tongiie and con-sidcrable 
literary .skill. 



< pliolii h> St Niltal Siiii^h 

Uis JIiKhness ShrL Sir Bha^vut Sinhiec, the 
Maliaraja of tlondal (Kathiawar). Tht* 
photograph is from the clay model of 
a statue in marble by Mr. V 
Karmarknr, the Bombay sculploi 

^‘Primary education is compulsory for 
the girls,*^ the ATidya Adhikari replied in hi.s 
laconic, unostentatioul way. 
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“That (‘A'nlaui.s why there are so nmny 
f^irls in jittendance : hut not the disparity 
h(*twc‘f*n llioir luinihcr and that of ilio hoys’* 
[ romiiidrd him. 

^‘ICdiicatioii is n(»t compulsory for tlu^ 
I)oys/* ho told mo 

I was surprisod at tho matter of fact way 
in whi(‘]i h(> imparled that information. 
Jnd^inuj from his lone, I mit^ht have oonolndod 
that oomp(‘lling girls to attend school and 
h‘tting tho boys do as thiw pleased was (juito 
a normal proeodure in India. 

But I knc'w it was !iot. So 1 remarked : 

“Evid<*ntly your Maharaja takes tin* view 
lliat W(nmin (M>n.stitntes the soeial fnlcrinii — 
that if yon educate a hoy yon educate merely 
an individual : l)nl if yon educate a girl you 
edneate tlie whole family.” 

I thought that remark would draw out 
the Minister. It did. Here is tin* story it 
elicited . 

IV 

dust ahont sixteen years ago the Ruler * 
Shri Bhagvat Smhjee noticed that, despite 
all the ettorls ho had made to stimulate 
literacy, the rat<‘ at which it was spreading 
aiiumg tin* woin(‘n of his State was disap- 
p(»inting. The number of gir!s attending 
•school compared with the lioys was much 
smaller. h\»r every girl at school there wen* 
almost six ho) s. 

Aided hv his enlightened consort- -Shri 
Naiulkuverha who had girdled the globe 
at a time winm Indian ladi^-s (d h(*r class 
hid llnmseKos b(‘hind the pnnlah, ho had 
tried to jolt the penjjh* out of their ju'ojudices 
l)y ‘-etiing them an example worthy to lie 
folh wed. 'riiey had sent tlieir own danght(*rs 
t«' school, lirst in Oondal and later in Edin- 
burgh or l*aris. 

At the sanu* time, he had gone on, from 
year to year, increasing and improving 
facilities for girls’ edm ation He had also 
been founding scholarships and prizes to 
(Micourage ihoin to avail th(*mseives of fhes«* 
advantages. 

The old notions persisted however. 
Education was regarded as a jnirc'ly bread and 
butler proposition. 

TJio Ikms were sent t»i ichool since the 
insfruetion they would receive th_c would 


increase their earning capacity. And it did 
in the generality of c.ases. 

But no such need was felt in respect of 
girls, at least by parents with a circumscribed 
intellectual horizon. Th<‘y would, it was 
thought, graduate from maidenhood into 
wifehood —go from the* home in which they 
were born to that of their parents-in-law. 
And since they were merely to ^‘sit at home,” 
if not actually had their existence behind tho 
purdah, they did not, it was considered, stand 
in need of s(‘hooling. 

The purdah system, to(', blocked the way. 
The gentry ol)s<rved it rigidly. The 
commonalty followed their example. 

V 

The Maharaja might easily have saved 
himself troubh* ))y sa\ingthat in this r(‘spect 
his State xvas no worse ofV than most parts 
of India. Everywhere in our countrv the 
pcrcentag(‘ of literate women was smaller at 
that date -and unfortunately remains smaller 
even to-day -than that of tin* m(*n. 

This disparity in the rate at which 
litera(‘y has been advancing has unfortunatelv 
tended to create an intell(*ctual gulf b(*tweeu 
the sexes. Such a gulf made neither for 
happiness in the home nor for national 
efficiency. 

The ellect xvould have been even worse* 
but for th(* fact that Nature has dowered our 
women with great intelligence*. They havi*, 
moreover, benefited from our oral type of 
education. 

When all this has b(*en said and consi- 
dered it must, nevertheless, be adniitt(‘d that 
lack of literacy is a handican and that handi- 
cap is f(‘lt all the more* wncii one party to 
th(* wedlock labours under it and the other 
does not. 

It must bo stated, on the oth(*r hand, 
that the Indian women's world has nol 
remained static during the half century. Far 
from it. 

There have been great changes in the 
feminine r(*alm especially during the last fiftv 
years. As time races on advancement in 
that realm shows signs of becoming swifter 
and swifter. 

Many of our ]adi(*8 have carved brilliant 
careers for themselves and have rendered 
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inv:ilii:ibIo sorvice to the nation. In so doin^ 
tluiv liavo to sot a fine oxamjilo to tlioir (and 
oiir) l(‘ss advantjij:;ooiisly placed sist(»rs. That 
example is havinjif a stimnlatinp; ofT(u*t. 

The institution of purdah, too, lias b(‘eii 
losing its rigidity in all jilaces where it was 
b(‘iiijr observed ; and is even disa])pcaring 
from some. It may soon lx* but a mc'morv 
of the past. 


With one stroke of the pen In* made (’dii- 
eation eompnlsory for j^irls of school-f»oin<ij 
age. To obviate any hardship that may be 
felt he, at the same time, ordered that thcv 
wen* to be (‘X(‘jnpt from f(*es of every d(‘s- 
eription. 

VII 

To intthinking -and even some thinking- 
persons this action seemed to be astounding. 


lOeonoinic pressun* is in- 
creasing in all parts of India. 
As it increases, old-fashioned 
notions that held back women 
and through holding thmn back 
h(‘Id back soeic'ty as a whole, 
ai’<* losing th(*ir ])ottmcy. 

IMie percentage* of litertiey 
amongst Wom(*n has been rising 
from one d<‘<'enninm to anoth(*r. 
'riic incr(*as(* is much faster in 
their ease than in that of ih** 
men. This is undoubtedly a 
hopeful sign of the times. 

Making allowance for all 
the>.(‘ facts it must, n(*v(*rthel(‘ss, 




be a(hnitt(‘d that the percent- 
age of girls attending selmols 
continues to be relatively smaller 
than tliat of the boys. So long 
as lliat remains the case it is 
ibniciilt to visiializi* tin* tiim* 
when the intellcetual gulf 
between the sexes will, of ith(*lf, 
be wiped out. 

VI 

Thinking along some such 
lines, llhagvat Siiihjee came, in 
lbl7, to the conclusion that 
s(»mething more than setting an 
example and providing facilities 
for obtaining knowledge was 
uec(‘ssarv to stimulate education 



amongst girls to the point of darha dance in a secondary heho(»l in Croinlal. Seholar>.hi|>s 
evening up matters between the «od ])ri/c8 liavo been founded to atinmlalc hi^j;hei 

sexes in respect of literacy. The education among girls in the State. 

plan he finally formed to force the pace of It applied compulsion only to « x* sex, and 

literacy among girls appeared to involve that, in their opinion, to the wron^ one. 

certain risks, owing to lack of education If Ilis Highness had to make (*ducation 

among the people in general. But he was compulsory, they declared, he should have, 

man enough to take the necessary risks. done so either for hoih boys and girls ; or if 
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it liad to bo appliod only to one aex, com- 
pulsion should have been limited to males. 
Their minds worked nlorip; that line partly 
l)ecaiise, as I have aln'ady written, education 
had only an economic value for them and 
partly because ])urdah Avas rijrid amonp; the 
hip;h(*r elass(‘s in that coriKT of India and 
even the common people a])ed the 
aristocrats in that matter. 

Hut in thinking in that wiiy th(‘y had 
overlooked one of the* main r(‘asoiis 
that had impelled Hha^vat Sinhjc'c to intro- 
duce that innovation. ]T(' felt that the un- 
even distrihistion of education between the 
two se,\es e.v^reised a piejudicial eirect upon 
society in pjeneral and held back progre>s in 
every sphero of life. He was, therefore, 
anxious to adjust the l)alance. 

vjn 

Before making up his mind to take such 
action, the Maharaja of Gondal sfuight care- 
fully to anticipate all arguments that might 
lx* urg(*d in favour of it as well as against it. 
It Avas no doubt true, he realized, for instance, 
that education would improAm the earning 
capacity of any young man Avho took advan- 
tage* of it. 

Then' Avas howcA'er a similar consideration, 
on the opposite side, that he must not forget. 
As society Avas then regulated in his State, 
boys ae([uin*d an oeonoiiiic value and actually 
took their place in the economic Avorld eA’’en 
before they had cnteri'd their teens. 

That was 'infortunatc for the boys. It 
was still iimre unfortunate for the body politic. 
But it Avas none the les.s a fact. He Avas too 
much of a pra(*tical administrator to shut his 
eyes it. 

l<’or generations nnlold the farmers, AA’ho 
eon.stitutcd the bulk of the population of his 
State, had been dependent upon the labour of 
their sons in agrienitunl operations. It AA^as 
thorefon' only to be expcetorl that they would 
be greatly disturbed by any attempt upon his 
part that might deprive them of such assis- 
tance. 

Girls, too, rendered th(*msolvea generally 
usefid at home and sometimes even in the 
fields : but they could be spared from Rueh 
tasks relatively with greater eabo than their 
brothers. They were not an integral part of 


the economic system at any rate, not to the 
saino degree. They therefore could be sent 
to school with less disturbance to the family's 
output than boys. 

IX 

In the then existing .social conditions in 
the State, a girl’s education may or may not 
liaA’o an economic A'aluo. But it had a social 
valiK* that could not be exaggerated. 

She, in time, would bear children and the 
children Avould be under her almost undi\dded 
inlluoneo during the most impressionable years 
of their lives. If her mind Avcrc enlightened, 
they would imbibe education as they had fed 
at her breast, or wito dandled at her knee, 
or tugged at b(‘r sY/y y as she went about por- 
fonniiig her daily tasks. 

A girl Avho Avas educated might tln’rofore 
aatH mean a Avhole family uplift(*d whereas a 
boy who attended school might only mean 
that a single* individual had aeepiired knoAV- 
ledge. Tliat Avas a point that no administra- 
tor truely int(*n*sto(l in his peo] lie’s welfare 
could alVonl to ignore in framing an eduen- 
tional programme for his State, 

Knowing the pi*oplo as he did, Bhagvat 
Sinhjei*, moreover, felt that the boys in 
villages and toAvns alike would intensely dis- 
like* being left behind by the girls in the 
educational race. Bride would impel them to 
strive to obtain at least as good a m(*ntal 
e*(|uipment as their sisters and th(*ir AAdv(*s to be. 

If pe*rebaiice >ucli pride were lacking, a 
gir! wlio had passed through the portals of a 
school would not be likel5' to bo enthusiastic 
at the prospe*ct of being ti<*d for life to an 
unle'ttorcd yok(*l. Her outlook upon that subject 
Avoiild tend to influence boys to attend .school. 

Arguing along those lines tin* Ruler of 
(lOiidal issued, in 1917, a notification making 
education compulsory for girls and left the 
qiu*stion of (extending it to boys to a later 
(late. 

X 

To minimize any risks involved in com- 
pelling girls belonging to conservative classes 
to attend school, the Maharaja asked his 
educational officials to tour about the villages 
and explain the motives that had led him to 
take that action. They were to go from 
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Kvpry Mlltmt! school iii <londal must have a garden tended by the pii[)ils and tcacliers. The 
photojjrapli sliows a j^rout) of hoys and fjirls and sonic of the tcacliers carrjing 
>\ater in lirass ])ots from the villafje well, inst across the road 
l(^ >\ater the plants in the school pirdon. 


lioiifeO to house, from field to tield, and hav(‘ 
lu‘art-t()“lieart talks with th<‘ cultivators 
The\ were to listen pjitiently to every objec- 
tion, however trivial it ini^ht appt^ar, that 
might be raised against the sidieme 
and answer it to tin* l)eht of their 
ability. By gmitle suasion fears were to be 
allayed, ojiposition was to b<* disarmed and 
Hn[)port seenred for making tlie v<Mitnre 
snceossfiil. 

A fine of OIK* anna for every day a girl 
was absent from school had been provi<led : 
but it was to lx* imposed only in eases of 
(‘xtromc obdiiraey upon the part of a j)an*nt. 
J)urcss as an instrument of social reform did not 
appeal to his Higliiicss. He preferred to win 
the people over to his way of thinking by the 
reasonableness of his demand -by the 
strength of his argument — th<* jnstie<» of his 
cause. 

XI 

So well was the ground prepared for 
the experiment that it proved a success 
almost from the very beginning. The 
number of girls attending schools increased 
year by year throughout the State. 


At the (‘nd of the yeai prior to the one 
in which the el(*ment of eompnlsioii had been 
introdneed there were only SPl giils attending 
all the seliools of the State. Tin* number 
of boys was r),.‘?7l. For ovf*ry girl receiving 
instmc'tion there w(*re roughly six boys. 
Alarming disparity, indeed ! 

The fiat of the Ruler making primary 
education compulsory evoked siieli response 
that at the close of tin* next year tlx* nnnibor 
of girls had risen to 4,101. The number had 
almost (piadrnplod during twelve months. 

That decree also had, as the Maharaja had 
anticipated, the etteet of stimulating the 
education of boys. Their number, too, rose 
to r),S21— say by one-twelfth. 

These were pleasing indications. The 
plan was not being resisted. It was, in fact, 
succeeding eves* better than he had dared to 
hope. 

The author of the schenu* was however 
not used to resting on his oars. He had all 
his life subjected his emotions to rigid control 
and was not easily elated. Instead of being 
content with the steady progre^ ; that was 
being achieved he began thinking of expe- 
dients that would accelerate it. 
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\ vilky,D Kchool in (loiulsil, just comjiloted. Built on land tluit had hceu lyiutr waslu. il is 
solidly cniistriictftd tliat no rocuiTiiii; osptMisr will he mjiiiml oxropt th»' annual 
\>hit<'vvaHhin^. ft (‘onlaiiis larti^o, w<‘ll-lit, well-v^ontilatcd (‘lasH-rooms for 
boyfl arid f»irls and allonls iiniplo s|)acL* for j»cirdi'ns and playaroiinds 
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XII 

Olio of tli<‘ uU'iis that ho adoptod, houk* 
voars was to givo a turn lo (‘duoatioii 

tliat w<Mild 1)0 of s|)ooial Ixuiolll td liLs poopio 
and would Ihond'oro liav’o a jx'oular appi^al 
(o tliorn. Tlioy W(To mostly fariiKTs, liviiiL»‘ 
ill th<* ooiiiitrv districts. In that m ittor India 
was iviirodihxHl in ininiatnro in his State. 
It siooil to reason thiToforo that if odneation 
was to bo of any o^roat value in (iondaiit 
must 1)(‘ siuUmI to rural tastr-s and servo 
rural needs. 

Snoh a typo of odneation would bo doubly 
us(‘ful. I< would provido the future oiti/ous 
with a luoutal or|uipui(‘ut that they would 
liiid of oToat uiatiTial and moral utility. It 
would, in addition, put a period to the process 
that wa-^ constantly ^nawin^ at the rural 
p(>puIatiou. 

No tiouble had been taken to jirovidr* tliis 
kind of education in that part and even 
perhaps in other pans of India. Sehoolin^ 
was, in consr‘(|uenee, doing much harm -and 
not good —whether regarded from the point 
of view of the individual or of society as a 
whole. It turned the growiriT boy into a 
stmnger to tlie very place of the birth. 

Instead of inspiring him with love for th<» 
peaceful, simple environment in which ho had 


his being, it made Jiim peeuliarlv snseeptible to 
the ] lire of eity lights and eitv e\(*itf*m(‘nts. 
Instead of making him a b<*tter farmei', who 
eon Id grow two grains of wheat -two pods 
of cotton -when* onlv om* was ]>r()di!ee(l 
before, and something of a l)iisin(‘SH infin, avIjo 
.showed discernment in ehosiiig his crops and 
ill etteeting their sale, it iiu|)lanted in him tin* 
“urge** to seek el(»rical work, so ill-paid as to 
chain him to a narrow unhealthy existence 
in a city slum. 

Kdneation should have fost(*rcd in the 
young man gratitude towards liis ])areiits who 
had mad(‘ it possible for him to aeipiin' it. 
It, on the contrary% made him an upstart. He 
considered himself to bo far superior to liis 
“elders.'^ 

I have spoken advisedly of the boy, rather 
than of the girl. The physical, domestic, 
social aiul moral ne(*ds of women had hardly 
i)oen in the minds of men who originally 
designed schemes of study. Some ellbrt had 
been made during recent years to take them 
into account : but the result had been 
haphazard. 

No wonder that schooling often left tin* 
real girl largely nntoiiclu'd. It had hardly 
mom eircct upon her than water on a duck’s 
back. Or else it dis(]uieted her and made 
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th(‘ in ix n illaiiF sfh(»ol tiaiclni in (londal, ns (hd i 1 j<* inilknniids ot 

Hi iinljil»!in 111 Krishna linn*. Ifis lliiihiioss tin* Mdniraia lu Iwvrs that phvhU-al 
i'\oir*is<* slioiiM Ik* ohtaiiH'd ^\irhont costly a{>i>aiatn*> and \Mlli tins ol>jcct in 
vh'w he lias introdncMl the <'cnt m ii's-old Iiniian dances and names in 
the schools oi Ills Stale instead ol Western dull. 


lu'r a distiirbinpf factor in tlie I'aiiiily and th<* 
villag<' in which her life wa> <*ast. 

Shri Hliagjvjit Sinh|cc dcchh-d to alter tin* 
systoiii so that the girls and hoys who had 
r<»eeivod edii(*ation would til better into their 
natural snrronndings. By so doing lie would 
not only incn*aso individual ellieieney and 
happiiKvss but would aUo remove the* main 
objection that the farmers had to sending 
their children to school . As soon as they 
became convinced that their boys and girls 
would not become divorced from their rural 
surfoimdings and diift to the cities they 
would, he was convinced, wdiolo-heartodly co- 
operate with him in tilling the school houses 
to their utmost capacity. 

To carry out the idea was not easy. Else- 
where etforts had been made to give a ‘Vural 
bias^’ to education : but the results had not 
been brilliant. 


Shri Bhagvat Siiihji'e did not let the fear 
of possible failure deter him from makiug 
the attempt. Jt linally necessitated the entire 
recasting of the scheme of slndi<\s and the 
compilation of a set of t<'\t-books fer use in 
the schools in his State. 

XIII 

I have not tin* space to ent(*r into details. 
Nor would details b(* of intero.st to the general 
reader. 

Suffice it to say that some of the subjects 
considered essential elsewh(*re were, upon 
careful examination, found to be not of 
sufficient importance to be retained in the 
curriculum. Their elimination meant, for one 
thing, the shortening of the total school 
period by one whole year. The release of 
the children one year earlier from the school 
appealed to the peasants. 
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Hio L'umiTs suif* iiiKtic soiii;s and pa^loml 
ballads. 'I’ju* \onnf^ folk play in the* cnnl shiuli* 
of tlio tamarind and tmn liws. Thoy oiiiraiir 
in various rural s»anjL*s hoi’ko\, hide-and-seok, 
AMCsthn^* and tin* likt‘. Some aniuso llicniriolvrs 
by Hlu)wini» Ihci] sJi'it'hl of hand tricks, sonn* 
(IHcat thi'ir rivals by thiMi' aj»,ilit\ in rnnninp . . 
Tho h<‘arts ol I ho af^t'd irioin* as they \\al(‘h the 
innoeeiit frolics of the bo>s. 

The ban van licc K]nca<ls its bni^, ]irot»‘Ctiiie 
arms ovci the outskirts of tlic xillatic The 
votive clav memorials imrnoi tali/iiiu tin* name of 
lu*rocs of L;nn<*-bv da\s rest at its tuols. These 
men acliK’M'd ileatliless fame m dcbMidnn; the 
lural scttleimnt ajiain^t incursions of amM lulus 
of i)liiiid(‘icis. They set before themM'lves the 
ideal : 

"'rhis IS our natnc land. Thcst* aie onr fellows 
So lone as jieh, red blood llows in our veins, wi‘ 
wall nevei sutler an\ one to oiler indmnity to 
onr Motherland. ' 

\<)n(‘ of the villai;ers thinks of abaiubmine tin- 
villaize 111 ijiiesl oi Ineie The surplus milk is 
pieHeiit<'(l to L'liests 1'he woiinm woik at tin* 
spinnini* wlmel dnrini: the da\ 'I'lien toil 
leinoveti ^ de]M‘ndene(‘. 'IJicn have no turn* to 
waste Ml seaml.il nioiieeim^ or eoiieeivin^ evil 
thoiiiihts and (hsiens to rnin then neiehbouis 
'rinsr lile belies tin* bbi’l that wmneii lack 
nilt'lb^ieiiee They aie limiilied at en tlie 
shadow of sin 
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d'licso (■xjx'diciilss lia\(‘ Ihmui ''ih*e(*s-,liil m 
I'orriiio ili(‘ pace* of lifrrar> e,spec*iall> anion^ 
(be sn-c*all<'<l “w<‘ak<'r'’ sex. Nor lias tlio 
fruit that lias n'Miltod from education been 
<lisap|)ointinoj. 

V new •-pint is alicatb lieoinniiio to 
maiiiii'st itsell in tin' lionn's. ( liildKai are 


boinii botti'r takt'ii can* nf. It is patiail 
that conipiilsion will not have to Ix' apjdied 
to ( nsiire the yoimpjsters tliat are lieijip born 
to tin' yoiin^' (‘dueated niother" tin* advair 
taocs of M'liixding, 

Statistics oflieijillv oatliered for tin' Stale 
oivo a (deal- indication of llie elnuij^e tlud is 
takino place. ;j L* per cent of the leinale 
pojMilation in (Jondal wa- at s-eliool in lll-T). 
Tin* p('r<-f‘ntae:e for liombaA was only Ik-T) 

"riie ]»ae(‘ <d‘ feminiin' lib'raey has 
(•(‘rtainiN been forced. 'I'lie liniiie.s pertaining 
to nude liti'rai x make that fai't |)arti<*tilarly 
eh'ar. 

'The p(‘i ('('iitagi' ill (londal w.is ti while, in 
Hoinbay il w:is s.oti. Ihit for tlie <'oin])idsory 
eh'iiH'iit iiitrodiieed by the Maharapi Shri 
Hhagvat Siiili|(‘e, (Jondal >\onld have betni 
behind l5oml)ji\ in re.sprel of girls’ ediieation 
iiisfi'ad of being ^vell in advance of that 
Pi esidc'iiey. 

( ’ourg(‘ pays ill adinini'-lration as it d(x*s 
111 other sphi'ies id* life*. India lags b(‘hind 
III the worhUraet' Ix'caiise most of her rulers 
are, I fear, (*ont< nt with discharging tin* 
pill ''ly rontiin* type* of administration or an* 
di'^posi'd lo lx* timorous. Administrators 
\\ln>, while nd’nsing to lie rash, an ill lake all 
the risks neeess.iry in the intiTests of 
advaiu'mneiit ean alone help mir people to 
come n|) to tin* 1(*\ (*1 of other nations in 
resjx'ct of literary. 


BUDDHA^S HERMITAGE 

l\\ K. P. d \Y \SWAL 


I. At Kajagriha the Saks amiini ihiddha 
liv(*d in a hill ln*rmitage ( ailed (jlridhrakiita. 
It Ix'came something like his pi'nnanent 
preaching ])lae<* towards the latt<‘i' jiart of his 
eareer . 

‘ H7/e// Tiillunintn htui tftuthtf th* /ntfftf jni ^o///f 
//'//// t/rfti.Sj h* ihn U niHi h /// ////.s tttni 

(irUtemi Ute iatr tn tta dt fm tn " 

— Yuan *di\viini» (Meal's 'rrmishition of tlie 

The place is so much associated with tin* 
(Jreat Teacher that Pa llien was ino\edto 
tears wln*n h(* visitt'd the placi* (Tranh^ 
1>. 83). 


J The lldl was identified by ( 'iinning- 
haiii, but In* could find noin* of tlic cav('“ 
lionses d(‘serilxdb\ tin* two ( 'hinese ]>ilgrims. 
Afli'i* ( ’nnningham s(*rioiis (*vploration ol the 
Ibijgir sites has Ix'en prai'tieally gi\cii n[) 
1)\ tin* Arehac'ologieal Survey of India. 
Portiiiiately public iiitere.-st has increased, and 
.something is Ix'ing done by tliat new motive 
And the disi*()V(‘ry of tin* actual In'imitagi* 
of the Sakyamuiii, we owe to tha^ individual 
public interest. 

Last August Mr. P. (\ (diaudhuri, a 
member of tlie Indian ( 'ivil Sei'viiM*, jx^stc'd 
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in rliar^c‘ nJ tin* liibai* Sub-divisioii of the 
Patna District, invit<‘d me to see* tlu* cavc'-; 
which he jiloDf** witli a Huniicsc monk (Rev. 
Kaiiiulinya) had discov or(^^ 'rhe locution 
fully agreed with the desciiption l<*ft by the 
t ’hinesc pilgrim'-. Sev(*ral caves had been 
elear<*(l and thn*(» w(‘n^ discovered and ch^ared 
ill my prc-cnee. making a total of about I 1 
or ll' 1 sliall brielly descriln* their chavacUu- 
i'-lie^. 



\ < '.o, .11"' l»v Mr 1 ’. < liaialhnri iwu 

|;«\ KaiUMhiiN .1 

I rom the foundations of th<‘ old 
p.iJ.K'e-, ol l>inil)!'-ara discovcTcd and survexed 
by the lal(» \'. II. Jackson, a I'oad liranehes 
oil* to tin* f‘a'-t, xxiiich has been r(*c<'nt]\ 
improved by tin* Ihirmcse monk Kaundiiiva. 
Heyond a rix’uiet an ancient road about 
2 mih's long, 12 or U \i. wide, built (A 
rocks in tin* manner of tin* fortification 
Avails on the Rajgir Hills, that is, without 
any mortar, leads up to the Southern Hill 
ox'cr a narrow valley. On tin* way there 
are two groups of .nncicut brick.s, marking 
the sites of two Th(‘ie i- no doubt 

that tlie road is the same whi<*h the Chinese 


account.^ note a.^ the road built by King 
Bimbisara. There is a ravine in front 
of the southern ridge which was Availed 
up in ihe same ashlar style, and 
.serv’ed as a deep reservoir. One range of 
hills .stands on the north and the other on the 
south, tin* two being connected on the east, 
'riie reseiwoir is in th(‘ middle jnst bidoAV the 
sontliein range. The caves are situated in 
the face of tin* sonthern range. 'Uiey arc all 
nalnnil, but Iuiac been improved artilicially, 
haA'ingbeen in places walled up in the saim* style 
as the Ra jgir fortilications. About six ol them 
ar<* fairly large and others small, fn one of these* 
ca\c.s llu'n* is an as<*etic Ix'd made in large 
bricks, :uid in that (*a\"e an image ol tin- 
Buddha AVU" iiislalh-d, fragments of Avhicli an- 
stdl ti> l)(* se‘<*n. One fragment bearing .m 

inscri]>tion in tin* script of the 1 0th e*(‘ntnrv 

i>. has he(‘n pn*'-ent(‘d l)y Mr Chaiidhuii 
to the ^Museum. It is evident that om* 

of these* caA'cs Avhieh are almost in a group 
Avas oc<*upied b\ the Buddha. (>n(‘ eav(‘, tin* 
root of Avhich has doav eeillajised, Avas coiiin-e*" 
t<‘d x\ ith a seuitli-faeing eav<*, like* tin* nm* 
describe*!! by tin* (liincsc pilgrims as tin* 
Binlelha's (*ax(*. A large*, be-autiful AalIcA he- 
to the* soutli ainl the range* eir ratlu*r tin* ridge 
stands abruptly abe)\a‘ if. On the t< p ol tin* 
caA’e-s there Avas a niona^tcrv Avln*re* an image ‘ 
AA’as elise*e)Aa‘)'e*d last ye*ar but since "tolen I>n 
the* de*ale*rs eif Puhar. A lirick, be-aring a uann- 
in Olnncsc, Avas elisce)ve*reel tlieie*. It lias bce-ii 
pre*senled bv Mr, Chandhuri (e» tin* Patna 
Museum. Se»veral sniall tilings and puiicli- 
inarked e*e»ins have alse» been fe)iind tln'i’e*. 
To the east on the summit of the rinmiitain 
remains e)f a large s///y></ or te mple in brick" 
an* to be found. I had last month seam- 
bricks lironght te» the* P.-itna Mns(*um fiom tin- 
latter site, ami one freim tin* top e)f the cav**?- 
\11 tln*se bear Rrabnii letteTs and .irreiw-mark- 
indicating the rigiit direediori to the mason 
One Brahmi le tter seems to have* a \’oa\< I 
mark in the* style of Bhattiproln Avhn^ 
would mean that the* writing at Rujgir inns' 
be* several eontiirie»s olde*r than Asoka. TIies< 
brick letters will be soon published. Tin 
letters were inscribed b(*fore* the bricks a\ci' 
burnt. 

f give here photographs of some of fh 

e five's. 
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'•liitrrioi t)f ;i cavt' haviiiL! n iiiasonn ho.l and llio 
hrnkcn mnains of an nnairc of (Ih* limldha. 


Tli(‘ AtUnt'< jiiul otliiTs luul 
iisod them. 

Yuan ( 'hwanjij’s biogTaplirr 
says that "^thv nintuihtnt /s n 
fonf/t'fff'd f^fff f fs.s/fut of rtdifrs^ ih* 
noi'lht'} H ffi'ffJ, . . . /s nt sho^v 
J/Lr ff fftii/ur" (|). IN), '^riiis 
is tnu*. Tho northern portion 
of tin* I’id^o (h»os look liko a 
\ ultiirc. 

Ilcrr >\(* have* roinains ^oin^ 
to and hr>ond the* time of tin* 
Ihnklha. Si mu* of the hriek 
hnildinp;s wen- <a*rtainly eontem ■ 
porary witlj the Ihiddha, and the 
('‘hinese* authors liav<^ recorded 
true arelneolopjical inforiuation 
that they wen* built by Hinibisara. 
'Phis se(*ms to )>e <*on!irmed by 
the inscribed bricks. 


'Phe de><*ription of Yuan 
< 'hwaii^ (H(*iil, i. in.)-.”);*)) fully 
<'orresponds with sonn* details 
still in ^fiff, r . 7 , 

“ riic* suinaiit of this inountaiii 
IS loii^ fiom the casL to flu* '\^e^t 
anil naiTcnv from north fo south, 
'riu'je is n lni(*k on the 

Ijorders of a ste<*|» iiTiM'ijuee at- th«* 
W(‘st(‘in end .the door opens to the 
c‘ast. 

Phis is the ]’ih(nn on the 
top of the ^Toup of eaves over- 
lookinji^ the vall(*v to the south. 

The cave of the Huddlia 
Avould bo the one fa<*in^ sontli 
below the inontistorx. 

According to Fa Hi(‘n (p. -^P)) 
these* c*aves had been in I'Nistenee 
before the time of the Ibiddha. 



< iridhrakiita ( 'avea. Taken from the hill oi>posite. 
(Dark spots are cave- months) 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

I5y NA(;KNl)liAN.VriI (iVlTA 
Till. WiiiTL ('l^^ 


\ \’ 1 1 1 

I N tin* "ilciH’t' iind ‘•oliliidf ()l Ihf "kv 
iMnniclii Ndl 1.0 ;d(nid l«n' Ik^ wa^ a 

thinker !>> naliiie and liahil d am thinkinL^' 
lie said, ‘lliiit A\hal we have* seen so far is 
neit-liei very I'Xt.raordmai v nor quite iine\|»eeted 
The human Ixanes tliat \vi‘ lnl^e M‘en are virv 
mia'h lik(* ours(*lvt*s 'riieic* Is of eoniV'e ‘-•am* 
dilleienee, Imt. that, is heeaust* natine do(*s not 
dii|)lieat(» .Mid iinaely repeat it.^elt In s(»me 
lesjiecLs tlie j)eo]>Ie that. AVi* ha\(* -«‘eii aie 
^npeiior to ns, in otliei"- tliey ma\ he inieiioi. 
Idle wild li>r(“-t peoph* we have lu^t. lelt are 
not <|Uite ]ik(^ the saya^n*^ on oui jdanet and 
would he a most, interesting study for tiai'ing 
till* descent ot man on this planet. We lane 
seen highly maL'mlii* men and at least om* 
woman wli(» aie eliarged like an elt‘etrie hatha y 
and whom we <*an tomdi onI\ at our ]»eril Iwir 
that matha, tlaai^ aie li^h on the eaith tliat can 
give an eleetrie ^lioek that w'ould kill a hoisr 
and naidia* a man iinconseious |oi a time t )| 
tin* achievement id s( nmee we hav<* got a valu- 
ahle sjaeiimai in our inisse'-sion \V<* have stMai 
hoi.ses that still retain a stunted giowth ot their 
oiigiiial wings, ddic liiiman institutions that w<* 
have seen aie eveellenf. 'Iduae i lay lie otlieiv 
not (piite so good. And W'e have snH to ^^ee 
liaha wJiieh may he mor<* won(h‘iliil than oui 
\oleaiiie mountains Yon, Sahir and < )rlon, an* 
lioth <»h^ervant men What an* vnur im]»n*s- 
sions''' An* you sati.slied or disajipointed ’ 

Oilon WM-^ also thoiightlul. hut he an-w<*n*d 
Without hesiiatioii *No, 1 am not disa])pointed. 
()uis is OMi a «jin\otM* quest and w’(* an* not 
looking ioi wonders. Neither <lo luiraeles ha]q)<*ii 
in natuie. What we saw at < )pi has convineed 
us ol the ])os^ii)lit,ies ot psyehie ])ow’ei^ It wa- 
rn) magic no di-]>lav •»! hv])not.ic ])f)wei- The 
|)eopie theie -ci'k im laihlnity. What we snv 
w’Ms a laivdeiie ami not a .show riieie an 
undoulitedlv -inritual powiT- latent in sona* If 
not all ol u- to whieh we ha\i* iriyeii no thought 
W<‘ have iiOi 'een enough ol this new world 
to Im* ahle to loim a eompieheiisiv<* opinion 
Ihii our adventuie Im If en well worth the nsk 
and the tronh]( W< have <<i(aiiilv added to 
the -ton* of our knowledge’ 

‘Orion is right,’ 1 ol)S('r\id d'oi he has nason 
on his \\\. w'oiild havt* lai n disappojnt(*d 

it we w’(*re looking out for ni'raek 1 and then 
w(* would haNe heen foo]i-h If it <*(#uld he 
])ossil)le to gi* lound the A\liol»* universe wc* 


would liiid ev<*iywla‘ie -ome soit (d onh*!, a 
giaduated -eale of all tilings ami not tin* eonfu- 
sam ol topsy-turvydom * 

M^iiite s(>,’ continued Maiiiehl, ‘nature doc's 
not (l(‘jight 111 fieaks a- does the human imagina- 
tion Th(‘ie I- enough ol imaginarv ereiitiires 
ainl tilings in the Arahian Nights alom* to lill 
-ev(*n planet-, with eon lu*- ion aial chaos. \\\ 
exer<*ising his gill oi imagination man fancies 
i)ims4di to he another eieatoi. Jlut most (d* the 
en*aiioiis <d the hiinian imagination is men* 
pateliwoik \ ela nd) i- a tirn*, fat human ehihl 
with a pan of wing- ehi}'pi*d on it- har-k. 'Fla* 
-eiiljitors o( Ninev(‘h, the arti-l- who (*ai\i‘d out 
winged hulls had -(‘i*n holh hiilN and wings 
111 imagination wc* ean people whole world- with 
lanta-iie eieatun*-. TIa* human mind 1 - in- 
c .qiahle cd imagining what tin* t‘y»* lia- not -ec‘n 
All the imaginaiy l)c*ings ol ancient time-, tla* 
ei*ntaui- and -al\r-, the laun- and n\m|)h-, the 
genu and angel- weie ,-hai)ed out <»i living 
caeatuK'- that tla* human cm* had seen Hall 

man and liali hor-e, halt man and hall goat 

hall woman and half li-h, this la>w moiistc*!.- 
and .-upc I nalmal l)(*ing- wctc eonei‘iviMl. dda* 
wondeis oj tla* itnaginalam are nothing naue 
than the en'alion of inipos,».d)h hvhrids Simdiai- 
Iv, an imaginaiy ln‘aven and hell wen* la-hioned 
<d mati'Vials tlial can he lound upon <!Ulh Tla* 
imagination mav play prank- that will hull 
mdiodv sjiuM* it deal- onl\ with uniealilie- 11 
romaiieeis and poet- ha\c* tilled olla*i world- and 
planets with grotc-sqm* and ama/ing being- wc* 
may admin tlair invc‘ntiYc‘ne— , lint A^c■ under- 
stand all file lime* that th(‘ir fanea*- an* not ieal 
ami need not he takc*n -erioii-K. 

It c*annot he denic*i| that nailin’- jiowci- of . 
iiiveiition an* inexhau-lihlc*, hut tin* oidc*ring of 
the* iiniver-e Icdlow- c*c*if;iin lixed ami immntahh* 
law- and tlan* is not.lniig like* c*apia*(* and 
an irn-ponsihlc* not of the imagination aiiyw'hc'rc* 
We know lla* (‘onditions iindc*r whieh life ean 
(*\i-t and tlic* law' of juodiietion hv fertili.sation 
1’hc*n* i- .il-o the* law of the inevitahh* (*hang<‘ 
(hat we call dc*ath It i- cpiitc* eom*(*ivahh* that 
mnler olhc‘r eojiditioim (he* e.xistenec* of lift* may he- 
<hf1c*rent. Th<* piineiples oi anatomy and i>li\- 
-iology mav he* diHerent, nourishment may he* 
derivc*d irom -ouiees other than those known 
to us, then* mav ht* other methods ot production 
lM-.!ide.s tile the mating ol the* -exes and tli(*n* 
may he intc*lligeii(*e of a clifren‘rit kind from 
W’hat w'e po-ses.s. At the same tiinv, there is 
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ji Yi^u\ miilonnity in nil llu* Inws ol iinl.iiM* 
ilnit (*nnnot bo violntod. Anidnir tbo-r i- tiu- 
liiw «>f piopri'SHVO (‘voliition. In this pido«‘^ 
find thnt nnm posscssos tin* liiyhost inhdli- 
cronoo nnd our ooiisin- on this phini't iv-einblo 
ns cld-olv lint wv liavo no rmlit to n-^orf 

(hat thi* ovolntinn ol intollijionoc (‘inU with man. 
Wc* havo coii'^tantlv to jiiiard anain-l tin* pi*;- 
^iiinption tiiat lln‘ pn)^uv-s nf the unmTM* i- 
lirnitiMl hv our knowlod^re and intollmonoo. 1 h(‘ 
Hinihaiitv boLwoon tin* I'larth and Mais ha- boon 
sii^nootod lor a loni- time and haw bivn 
foilnnatd onou^h fo vorilv it wilh our ouii o\os 
Jint what aiv luo iiiH^-nilicanl lilllo plaiiHs in 
thi* cosinonomv ol cioation What <h> wo know 
of the vastncss nf croaliMl nhioct- that wo call 
the univoi.snM)n -onio pcnph^l ]dan(‘f- un- 
known to ii^ tho boirinmno <d iiitt‘lhu<‘non niav 
mark lla^ <*nd of human mt.«‘Hii:onoo on oaith 
I do not siv thal wo liavt* oonu* lo fht‘ end ol 
Iho ovoiution <»t lh(‘ human ra<‘o, but thoro is 
nnthiri^^ 111 natuiv to proNont tlio o\i-lonoi‘ of 
nllim laoos a- -ipirimr lo us a- W’o aro In IIk* 
hruto ‘'o'loation Wo ^p<‘ak ol a sixth mmi-^o a- a 
li^uro ol spi‘i>(*h but wIin' -hould it nol oxi^t ti- 
a n‘ahtv amonjif anolhoi raoi* ol wliii'h w<* liavt* 
no know’h‘di»o In imai!min^^ hiiihor boi ^ 
alwav^ think of pli\>ioal novidtio-, d iho 
nimbus rouml tho head, tho winji- on ‘‘‘ baok 
iuid tin* olhoroality of tlio li-uiv. Natiiro woiihl 
liavo no <liiiioiiltv in oroatin^ a brain comparod (o 
wliifli <air- would bo as ol(‘monta^^ a- liiat of a 
Of oonr-o tho ]ihysi<-al s 1 ki]U' ami li^iuro 
annot l»o iiiiionMl lor thov mii-t oonfoim to tho 
mmilal oipupmoiit, but boautv ol laoo and liL'un* i- 
not a noooKsjirv iiidioation ol a hi<rh and b(Mio\nlonf 

it into.-iLrono(‘, foi a ma w'ith tin* ho.id 

and foaliuos of an Apollo mav bo a oallou- and 
hindonod oiiminal Jf w»* mu-t imairiiu' thiiu;- 
W’hv <'‘'unot Wo inumiiu* Iho oxistonoo ol a iaoi» 
to whom Iho po*^'-0''->i4ni ol an ('xtraoidinarv 
insitilit ami intidliiionoo ma\ bo a oonm'iiital 
irift, who mav know by intuition what wo 
l(‘ain by muoh jiationt -tudy and n^-oaroli, and 
whoso ])iirsuit ol knowl(*dt!:o mav oomprohond 
ihin^'r^ of which wo have novoi dn*amod 

Maru(‘hi pauM*'l ami (lanimot bufh'd in i 
don’t know’ aluiut boiiu's .-nporior to oui-(dvos. 
Wo hiivi* not -I'Oii an\(hin^ Ik'H* liki* our 
inaohino. Our raoo appoai> to b(' a lon^ wav 
ah(‘ud in tlu* invouLion of inaohinory ’ 

‘Yes,’ j^rinily rotortod Mariiohi, ‘thoro was a 
time when our anoo^loi> tliouf»ht ol making 
mi'ohanioiil inon and women. They thouj»ht in 
nuu‘him*s. Hiu^ii’t you road of tho Kohot-, tho 
ma(‘hino-miKle things like mon 'iml w onion, 
which moved about, did some meohiiiioal work 
and whieh iiad stetd wires ior bruins and iiiottirs 
for hearts ? Men had the audacity to helit^ve that 
they could make en^atures like themselves of 
metal insUMul of flesh ami blood. Fm*timately, 
the (lanjjer of tlie machaiiisation of tin* whole 
race was j)er(*eived in time and wild and uni- 


Isd 

v<Tsal (‘xiioriimmtatioli was sirietl\ prohihitiMl 
Moohairn‘d inv(‘ntioiis an* now (‘oniim'd tn a 
I'ortam numhor of wleotod imm and that i- why 
wc* hav‘* such Mii»(*rii)r maohinery now’ ITow 
w<mld you liki* lo have a. wilo ot shininy: -lo(d, 
<‘li, (Janimot'^' 

(hMnimi‘t was .-^iloneiMl and Mariiohi pmooodod, 
‘^rho difiioullx i-^ that wo cannot moyo lorwanl 
harmonioii-lv all aloiii^ tin* lino, oi rather ditroreiit 
linos. Till* oailu*-t thinkias of tin* human race, 
ami they won* ainon^ tho ^roato^t that our worlil 
has know’n, oom'i'rned llioinsolvo- mostly with 
ai)-traol prohl(*m- and the ipmsfionin^^s of tho 
r<|)iiil. Thou loll(>w(‘d tho n‘aol.ion ami man 
i»avo all lus IhoiurliL- to malorial thin‘j;s, inven- 
tions and diM‘o\erio<, tia* ta'^hionini' of mm hin- 
rrv and mochanioal ooutrivanoos, tho omploy- 
m(*nt foi 111- ow’ii ]>urpo-o ot tho my.-torious ami 
im*xi»li<*ai>h‘ ae<‘nou*s of natuio Tho ro-ult W’as 
ai)])aront iii tho spiritual dooailonoo ol Iho laoo, 
the limitini: ol om vi-ioii to thinys ri^ht in 

Irout ol our iiom* and tho los> of a simisi* ol 
]M*isp(rti\(‘ of tin* hii»hoi tliiims in our iiatun*. 
AYhonoyor man is wra]>p(‘d up in earthly thing- 
lu* diags luin-(‘li down to the h'vol of the earth 
Whoii ho pndos himsidf upon hi.- jmw'ors ot 
...volition ho forgot- that iiiyontivi'iioss is nol 
oieativi'm*.'^.-. Ho (‘an oroato nothing and all 

that h(* can do i^ to makt* use (d mattaials tlial. 
already oxi-t II ho mannlaetiiros stojiin ‘iml 

ol(*otrii it\ and hai no— (*- thorn in hi- s(*ivie(‘ ho 

do(*s not oioato ihoin an> more than ho oreiitc 

’ iron iroin which si 1 i-^ madi*, oi tin* cotton 

and w'ool out ol which lio makes his olothiim 

Of all hying things on t*arth man alom* ha•^ 

I hi* iaoully of -lar-guizine IVFo.-t oI.Ikt on*aturo-' 
novel look nj> at tho ^kv A dog havs at tin 
not 1 ) Is III anv w'a\ intiTostod 

in that salollilo, hnl lu*oan-(* it hits up its lunid 
when haying ami a dog howls on a ilark night 
a- well as on a moonlit one lion or tig» i 

roais with it-^ mouth olo-i* to tin* ground lo in- 
l(‘n>ii> tho ro])eroiission. V vulture or an onglo 
soars high up in tin* -kv hut it- evo.s an* ahvays 
seeking for can ion or jiioy u])on which it mav 

swoop down. It is man .done w’ho is curious 

about the lieavi'iilv bodies and it is this curios- 
ity that has hroughl us hen* Hut it is not by 
.such mechanical flights or a multiplicity of 
iiiviailions that human iiatnrc is uplifU'd. 'I'iicn* 
IS an unseen ladd(*r of the spirit of wliich tin* 
lop (*annol be reaclK'd bnl which wo must kecj) 
steadily mount.’. 'g if W'o wish to ri.se liigh(*r in 
th<* legion of fbe spirit.’ 

‘I)o(‘s not till* (|ue-t of tlic spirit,' I asked, 

‘load towards mysticism, and is it not also a 

fact thal tin* pursuit of sci(mc.o inclines the 
mind towards agnosticism, if not atheism V 

it all d(*ponils upon Imw’ you look at the-i* 
things. A prop(‘rly balanced mind w'ill not shy 
either at mysticism or agnostioi- a. H(‘t ns 
insist upon the absolute fcarlessm'as of thought 
ami the uthTinust frankni*s^ of (*xpr(‘ssion. The 
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nuin wlio (lj*liln?riiU*ly M'ok-* (n iii>>titv nn 
or who hido-^ lii^ mojniinj,*' in a lai'-t ol wonl- 
i'' not. ii inysf.K* A real mvstu* is oiii* whom wo 
can n*spoot tliou^jli it may ho dilhoiilt to uiidca- 
stand hicn willionl an otforl H<* has thon^^ht 
moro iiimI loarmMl mon* than \\t* havo. \\V art* 
mv^tifioil I)iM*anM‘ wo havo not roaoliod hi< Jovid. 
Would not an imiorant vilia>;cr ho ooniploUdy 
niy>tifiod l>v thi> inaohini' *' Would yon lor that 
n*ason call Xahor and ( niniiiiot invstios It i*. 
iminat(‘rial wholhor \\c aio r<doniiui to nicidnini^m 
or s[>n it-i‘oaJj>jn And a*^ for my-^foi'v aro wo 
not hi'inmod in hy it on all sides The secMi and 
the nnMMTi, the known and the unknown aro all 
lull ol niv-t(*ry. Heeau^o then* art* o(‘rt.iin law^ 
that wo undor'.tand, certain tliiiu'-^ that can ho 
o\plain(‘d it dut*s not iollow that iny^tory cea‘*t‘s 
to he th(* ]n'odoiniiiant noit* ihroii^hout ort*atitm 
1 ho realm <*l tin* unknown niU'-t alwa\M nanaiii 
larpei than the area of the known and mv.-t'‘.T 
is in.-ejiartihlo irom that which is nnknowii 
Hi*al my.'*tici'sin is the veil which i^ all around 
u- ami which man ever M‘eks U) jienetiate, 
occasionallv with nmie ^mre-.^ hut moie tiiien 
in vain. 

\N liat Is called ajiiio^ticisin i-* in reality 
nothing moie than a conies.sion oi mnoranci*, tla* 
inability t.o lilt the* veil that hafUe- us ovorv- 
whore ^I'his an attitude whicli mav he com- 
im‘nded for it^ hone-tv, hut K i- Ics- ca-v in 
undorMand the ])o^ition oj an atheist To 
emphasist. a nej»alive i- mert'ly a trick of rhet»)rio 
>yhon an athei-t veheiiOMitly ilenio'- the «‘xi-te!ice 
ot (iod Ol a khi-t Cau-e la* merelv pit- a 
negation airainsl an atlnmation Ihit tlu* po-e 
(d ail athei-'t i'J -ometiiiK*- ludiciouslv ''dlv. 
lake the ca.'-e ol tlie man wla took (uit hi.*^ 
watch ami placed it uu a tahle and -cotHnj’lv 
deidareil, “If there iv a ( Jod let Him strike me 
dead in live minuh's.” When the live minules 
wort' over he triumi>hautly announced, ‘That 
proves that theit* is no ( hxl “ lOvidentlv that 
man expected (lod to ohoy his order ami to 
launch a Ihunderholt at liiin withjji the .-ti[)ulat- 
od time I lie believers in tiie deit;s hein^ in 
an overwhelming ma|ority the unhelie\Vr makes 
himself important by blatant tlu*atriciility. l\ron 
who mo nli^urbeil in the jmrsuit of* scienoo 
Ireqm ntly diift aw'a\ Ironi belief jn a creator 
ho<*auso they can iiiid notliiii^r hohimi tin* law’s 
of luitun* and material ])lionomena. lint can any 
one denv the oxistenee of an all-jiervadiiijr 
Enerf^ty wljich is the niainsprin^r of .ill pheno- 
mena *'* If (-no olo^-es his and denies the 

exiateneo oi the snn in the heavens it meante 
the temporary hlindiie-s of that man and not 
the iioji-(*xisieiico of the ftiin. It i- perfectly true 
that then? is no ojitii^il f‘videnc<. of the lleity as 
therci is of the .-un, but the evitlence of the eyes 
is not ahvayp oonclusive and sonu times it is even 
deceiitivo. A niorely jiegative frame of mind 
leads US nowdiere. Toj-itive plunoinena cannot bo 
explained by a negativi* caus<*. If we eontoiit 


ourselves ly attributing' everytbing to sonio laws 
of natun' is the whole oroatioa exjilainod by a 
number ot blind forees uni Hum mated by any 
mtelliiTcnee Can an unintelligent law jiroduce 
an intelligent ladiig We men pride ourselves 
on being llie lords of en'atioii while wv know 
very little of en*ation We never dream of 
stultifying oiirselvi*-- by admitting that w'(* an* 
di*void of intelligeneii and yet we nnh(‘-ititingly 
assert that tlie jiower or the (‘iigery oi the* law 
tliut er(*at(‘-^ us and which ha- er(‘ated tin* 
univer-e destitutf* ol jnt(»liigene(‘. Is not thi'^ 
lank sO[)hi-try mav rightly ])lead ignorance 

of the natun^ ot tin* nltimaU* ])ow’(‘i beiiind all 
creation, we may justly confess our inability to 
conij)ieh(“nd it but on wdial grounds can we (i(‘ny 
tile V(TV exist(‘iu*e of .siicli a Pow(‘r 

L(‘l n*- loi the mov(‘ment li‘ave out oi eoii-i- 
diaation tlu* wonders and tlu* magnitmh* of 
Cl eat ion. 'Pake merely tlu* singular e()mph*xitie'- 
of human natun*. Wlien a gn‘at dramatist 
^kil^uily p(a1ravs vainais (diaraeter--, bungs out 
tlu*ir -ev(*ial tiait- m the movement ol tlie 
drama. w'h(‘n he dejiicts llu* strcngtli and 
W(‘akne-s of man and woman, show’s us tlu* hero 
and tlu* villain, tlu* eiirnmts and inidereiirnmts of 
nu)liv(‘ and action, i)iiint> with tlu* hand of a 
iiia'^ter tlu* glowiim light oi lov(*, the led of 
W'latli and tin* purjile ot pii'^-ion wi* are lo-i in 
adnmalion ol tlu* genin-^ that cieateil siieh vivid 
and lile-like iiietnic'- ol human ii.itun* Do W(* 
look upon tlu* drainali-t a*- a man ot .-ujaaioi 
mtelligenee or oik* laeking mtelligiaicc* And 
wdiat are tlu* ]>orlraits of tielion and drama 
eoiiijianMl to tlu* r(*ahti(*s ot hiiniaii natun* * 
Wa- then* (*vei siieh a strang(* cough niierat ion of 
(*ontradietions, so stiang'e a niedh'y of good and 
evil, such smug and boundless selt-(*omplac('nce 
The iigli(*si man in tlie w’orld is perfectly satis- 
lied A\itb his features when he looks at tlu* glass. 
Xo man or woman can discover any ld(*inisli in 
biinsolf Ol lu*rs(*lt. Not one in a tliousand is 
(aiiable <d forming an accurate and impartial 
(*-tiinnte of liim.si'll. The prickings of eonRoieiiei* 
:iie rarely telt, its still small voiei* is easily stilh'd, 
Every living human ludng is buoyed up with a 
curious .seiisi* of superiority. In their heart ot 
hearts very few’ men admit that they arc 
inf(*rior to any other nu*n. The clown with the 
tinkling fool’s cap on \\\^ head c(msidt*rs himself 
as imixiitant a porsonagi* as a king with his 
crown. Physicaliy we an' all shaped alike but 
no man can be mi.staken for another. The 
natures of no two men are absolutely alike 
Is tins endles'^ variety in the midst of a clos<* 
.similarity the outcome of a blind, blundering 
Law’ unendowed with reason ? The power thal 
Ij.is c.onstituted human nature is not only excej)- 
tionally intelligent hut must liave a rare sense 
of humour, for who except a great humorist could 
have created the mind of man, so entirely 
satisfied with itself and perfectly unconscious ol 
any blemishes ? And to complete the contra- 
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(lictorinods of human iiaturo man is obsessed 
with an idea of permanence in the midst of 
impermancc, lie ffoes about the functions of 
life as if he had all et(^rnity at his disposal 
Thoughts of the uncertainty of life do not cause 
him the sli|[?i)t(^st uneasiness or hesitation. He 
builds out i»f the dust ^reat edifices which he 
thinks will last for all time and all his plans are 
nlade without rcffard for the brevity of the span 
of life. And all the time Death stalks behind 
him, silent’footed and kocn-eyed, waitin#^ for 
the hour to strike when ho will put forth his 
hand to snatch the man away from the midst of 
life. To deny the existence of an all-knowing, 
all understanding Di'ity is to deny ourselves 
even a ^dlininer of intelligfence.’ 

M*iruchi vvss in a mood of introspeetion and 
exaltation. 

XIX 

J’rescntlv, Maruclii’s mood changed and he 
beyan talking: of the next obi(*etivc <»f our fli^dii. 
‘We bav4*. so far/ he said, ‘been keeping to our 
time tabl(* ami followinff a prearraiifred ])ro- 
grainme. Our first fleseent was at Opi about 
wliieh f)f eours(‘ W(* knew nothing, but we were* 
lucky in finding' th(i monastery. Since then w^e 
have b(‘('ii moving? about according to schedule. 
At Sipri we ha<l a splendid time and the visit to 
the forest was also on our i)rop:ramme. Wo have 
been in clover all alonj?, and have not yet met 
anythin;^ that may he called a real n<lventiire. 
We intend visiting? other places of which we have 
been told, but why not also drop down on a 
place about which we have heanl nothing 

‘Wc would like nothin better,’ said Orion, 
his eyes hrigfhteninf?’. 

T know,’ respondc'd Maruchi, ‘you fellows are 
the real stuff and will not turn your backs on 
anything^. Let us aliglit al the. first larg-c town 
we come across. 

“Agreed’, briefly replied Orion. 

We were flying very fast and had left the 
forest several hundred miles behind us. We 

S assed over the cultivatcal fields and hamlets 
otted over the landscape, placid lakes shining 
and smooth like glass, broad rivers with sweeping 
curves, the flowing waters glistening in the 
sunlight. The day was waning and there was 
about an hour to sunset. In front of us at a 
distance of about a hundred miles was a long 
range of low hills and beyond that the faint 
outlines of the white towers of a large city with 
the sun slowly sinking behind it. Maruchi 
^oked at it through his glasses and directed 
Nabor to make for it. As we approached nearer 
we took up the glasses which Maruchi had 
passed to us and were at once struck by tbe 
rimnness^ and precision by which the city had 
een designed. Close to the hills were what 
looked like a number of villas surrounded by 
'well laid out gardens, and from these ran a 
i^traight wide road to the city. It was a white 


city and all the buildings wei-e painted a bright 
whiU'. The city was in the form of a squar*' 
enclosed within four walls which formed a 
perfect square. The walls were about* twenty 
feet high and about seven feet hroud at the top. 
There were square watch-towers at a uniform 
distance from one another. There were four 
gates in the four walls exact!}" in the middlt' 
of each. The figure of a square was rigorously 
maintained everywhere. All the houses were 
in the form of s<|uares ami they w<"re all very 
much alike, the diftercnc(^ hidiig only in tho 
size of the squares. The slre(*ts were strsught 
and crossed *)no another at right, angles. From 
the air we, rould .sec that the city was divided 
into sixteen e(|unl s(piarcH with a squan* [»ark 
ill each. People of lioth sexes wore, sauntering 
in the jiarks, Maruchi told Nabor to select the 
park which was least crowded and to alight 
very carefully, ('ircling slowly over the city 
Nalior (libcoviTed that one of tluj parks wa.- 
nearly tles(Tted. There w(‘re no promemader.s 
and only a few couples were seated in some 
arbours. Nabor silently and ^^oftly alighted in 
the mid<lh* of the iiark. 

Nabor was dirocted to remain at his post 
hut the rest of us dcsceiidod to the grass and 
looketl around. As wo diti so a tall ami strongly 
built man wearing a kiiul of uniform stepped 
out from the shade of a tree, and accosted us 
gruffly ill some language which we could not 
limit rstand. Maruchi replied in the language* 
which wo had learned at Opi ami Hipri that 
we w('re traveller-* and he mentioned the, name ot 
the Damato. The watc.li or policeman shook 
hi.s hea<], took up a horn that’ was dangling at 
hi.s side ami blew a loud blast ui)on it. In an 
iiiorediblv short time eight or ten other men 
wearing similar uniforms caim* up at the* double. 
At their head wa*- a man who looked like uii 
officer and who ‘happiaicd to know th^ language* 
we hail learned to speak. The dialogue that 
took jdace between him and Maruchi w^a*- 
highly interesting. 

The officer asked, ‘Uy which gate did you 
enter the city V 

Maruchi replied, ‘We did not enter the 
city by any gate. Wo came down from the 
sky.’ 

The officer did not show his astonishment 
by so much as the flicker of an eyelid. Tie 
merely said, ‘Bat tint is not permitted. You 
can only come into the city by one of the 
gates. You arc all under arrest’ 

‘On what charge ?* 

‘Trespass, and there may bo other charges, 
for it may be an offence to pass over the city 
through the sky.* 

‘But wo aro ignorant and inoffensive 
travellers, and are known to fk- Damato of 
Sipri and the monks of Opi.’ 

‘That does not concern us. You may tell 
your story to the Commander of the City. We 
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must also take that thing: that you have hrougrht 
with you/ And he made a niovo towards the 
machine. 

This was g^tjttin^^ serious. They mi^^ht drag 
the inncliine a]M»ut and daniago it seriously. 
Manichi shoute<l out an order to Nahor. The 
machine w'as fitted with thin cojiixt wire's that 
nin around the frame in iitiralud lines and 
which could he charged with ch'ctricity by 
merely pres'^ing down a switcli and there was a 
regulator for the voltage Maruclii (|uicklv 
Jollowetl tlie ofiin*r and warned him not fo 
touch the nuichine as it was daiig('rous lo do 
so. Th(‘ man lo()ked at Maruchi with eontcmi)- 
tuous incredulity am I went up and laid his 
hand upon the machine. I'he next instant ht' 
was reeling back, trembling from liead to fool, 
with his eyes [>iilging out of his hind and 

beads of ]>ersinr}itioii on bis fondn'iid. Mean- 
while Maruclii liad surreptitiously pidh*d out a 
pair of thin nibln'r gloves and drawn Ihem 
over his fingers, uithoiit lieiiig noticed by any 
of the men >vho had nisheil to tin* hel]) of their 
offieer w'ith a cry of iJismav. As the' sliock 
was not a s(‘V(‘r(' one ihe officer soon recovered 
and Maruchi told him (liat tin* warning should 
not liave heiMi <lisn‘gar<led. Next he himself 

went up h‘isurcly to the machine and laid his 
hand upon it Avith pi'rl'cct imconc(*rn and of 
course without any ill effect The olli<*er and 
his men stared at IMaruchi and onrselv'^s some- 
what shaken out of their stolidity. Th(»y must 
have bei'n convinced that wo w('r(' wizards ami 

what they had pisf si'cn Avas our magic. They 

did not again atUsiipt to touch the macliine or 
approach li very, close, but neitln r had they any 
intention of leaving u.s alom . The officei 
ordered us to accompany them l.o th(' (loin- 
nmndi-r. 

Maruclii turiu'd towaids us ‘Wc can ask 
Naboi to switch off I he current am! aac can 
hoaril the maehim' and leave this jilacc. These 
men will never venture to lay their hands upon 
the machiiir^ again. Or, av(' may go Avith these 
men ant I se^* the maltt'r llirough, J do not 
belicAM' there m any adilal danger. Wliat do 
you say V 

V\'e said we Avould not run aAvay Avithout 
seeing fioinething of the jilace. ‘We .shall 
perha])s sc'c only tlio four Avails of a prison/ 
griinibled Oanimet but lie AAmuld not be left 
behind. Maruchi told tb<' officer avc were ready 
to accompany him to the (^)mlnande^. 


‘The Clommander of the White City,’ e-orrected 
the officer. 

We marched out of the park down a straight 
street for some minutes, the officer and his men 
marching in front and behind us. We turned 
to ihe right ainl entiwed a large, square building 
guarded by soiru' men Avho were standing rigid 
and looking straight in front of them. We 
Avere taki'n into a hare room with some benches 
and Avore told curtly to wait. 

Orion eliucklod. This is something like an 
adventuie an I AVf' may find ourseWes in a tighf 
j)laee.’ 

(hinimet Avas still gloomy. He said, ‘And 
we may find it <lifficult fo gt‘t out.’ 

Miirm hi was calmly looking about him. lie 
ohserveil, ‘We have been here onlv a little while 
and we are not y(*t free to go about as AVe 
Hut have you noticed anything particular about 
the ]UM>])le here*''* 

W(‘ had all done so. It Avas the utU‘r ahscn<-c 
of the fci'liiig of curiosity. The guards and their 
officers hiul jiractically asked us no (iiiestion- 
and had (*xpre-^s('d no surprise at our having 
c.onif* thrfnigh the air. On tliJ' street very ieA\ 
people had turned their heads to look at ns. 
Whatever tho f(*elingN ami weaknesses of tht'^e 
people, curiosity Avas not. among them. 

The offieer who had arr<*stod us emm' in am! 
beckoned to us to folloAv liim. We piis-^cd 
through tu'o other rooms and found oiiis*'ly<’** 
in the presence oi a largo and stout man with 
a round faci' and fierce mnstachios and small 
forri't-like eyes. He was rolling on some eushion.s 
and looked up sharply as we entered. ‘Who 
arc you?’ h<* intt*rrogak*d sharply. 

Maruchi courteously replied, ‘We are, travelh'r- 
from a distant country.’ 

‘Wliy did you not seek admission iit one o! 
the gatt's"^’ 

‘We Avero not aware that it Avas necessary ami 
we, wen* flying through the air.’ 

‘You are not birds or bats and Ave have m>j, 
hf'anl that men can fly.’ 

Tt is a new invention. By and by, mam 
others will be flying like ourselves.’ 

‘Not ill the White City. No innovations aie 
permitted hen*.’ 

Maruchi held his peace. The stout ^ man 
looked at a small, thin man who was sitting in 
a corner turning over the pages of a very large 
book. The Commandi'r asked him, ‘What is tlie 
punishment for flying over the White City?’ 
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proper affective tone to the music irrespective of 
the conceptions and nomenclature of a particular 
s> stern of music, alfhoiiRh the author showa a 
certain degree of Ijiaa towards Indian music. The 
afTectivo tone induced by the expresHions along with 
the effect of langimge, if there be any. seems to 
satisfy the artistic side of music 

No one can deny the existence of a definite system 
and explanation along Rcientific linos but at least 
some of the master musicians of this country do not 
seem In be in a position to appreciate this. The 
belief is that they are in possession of a store of 
the blaelf art like the alchemists of the old days 
and they fear to di'selosc the secret to the pupd. It 
is desirable at this stage that everybody should 
appreeiiitp that then* can be no end of perfection and 
kno'tlfvlgc in this department also. It is no over- 
estimation to state that (?) scries of lessons arrangc- 
ed properly in oifler to develop visual kiriaesthetic 
imageries in the student help a great deal in creating 
an insight into the grammar of Hmr-inivrtnl—iho 
Tnf. (ii) Apart from other physiological tnctors the 
undue strain which is generally put on the vocal 
cords is to be avoided and the im]iortaiiee and the 
resonance in the sinuses present in the skull which 
is probably helpful in producing good voice, should 
be taken into consideration. 

The author points out the importance of the 
physiological condition of the body and especially 
the* iiervcs with some change in the electric potentials 
during a song and he summarizes by saying that 
music IS a sort of Yof/a system. In Yoga there 
sec ns to ))c the effect of practice and the practice 
ripens into habit and this haliit has something to 
ilo with the self-i'ultiire, a culture which, when fully 
developed, leads into divine salvation as also the 
realization of (lod. 

Music has Its origin in the Vtulas and is supposed 
to be necessary for recitation of the divine hymns 
in general. This atriinty of music with the religion 
ci’f.'ites a beneficial mental atraosjihere to the students 
and there is no re.ason why the educated men should 
not appreciate this f.sct. 

'I’he author concludes by drawing the attention 
of the ]uii»lic to the evil of using temperiHl scale as 
a sort of standard for training up pupils. There 
are rcisnris to support this but without entering into 
<'xplariation one can reasonably state that the 
defects of using such a standard seem to outnumber 
the meiitp 

M. (JANm-i*Y 

t,A.\ON8 or OKISSAN AKOHTTE(TUKE: Jitf 
Ainnaf Kumar Bose. /t*. (^hatterji. Ihutet 

Vttfular jKfW, (Jalrutta. 

By his rational method of investigation the author 
has succeeded in presenting a very useful guide to 
Indian archite(*ture of the Orissan school. The 
author may well claim to have made a good begin- 
ning in the workable restoration of Indian architecture. 
Books like these will really levive the indigenous 
Indian spin! in architecMirc. So long the ‘‘Western 
Complex^’ had its way with authors of such books 
and had retarded the natural study of Indian 
architecture from within. But this book is different 
to others and has clearly demonstrated the value of 
such study. 

The chapterB on clasaiffoation uf soils and dis- 
position of water in the neigh iKmrhood of a build- 
ing,— though very cryptic— would rive a modem 
engmeer food for tliought and whet bis appetite for 


further study on the lines laid down in these old 
Ixioks. 

Although reasons are not gi^^n, the dimensions 
of the various part.s of the structures and the 
specifications for building work are quite sound and 
not at all incompatible with the theory of stmetures 
of the present day. Tn fact, a study of these 
proportions would enable the modern architect to 
introduce improvements in modern design. 

B. N. llEY 

HINDUSTANI PHONETI08 A Phonetir 
t^lndy of the llfndu^inni J^auqnnqe. m spoken by an 
educated person of Jlyderahad’-Deeean : by 6*. G*. Mohi- 
uddin Qadrij M A.^ Ph.D, f London) \ with an Intro- 
diwiion by Prof Jutes Bfoch : Imprimerie 1/ Union 
Tf/pof/raphique: Vkileneurej Saint Georges, 

pp. 110. 

Dr. Mohiiiddin Qadri, of the Osmania University, 
llvderabad, Deccan, is one of a small band of Indian 
scholars who are studying their mother-tongues from 
a scientific ])oint of view, and in this extremely 
valuable little work we have what we may say the 
first fruits of his labours in the field. With Prof. 
Jules Bloch of l*aris, from whom (along with Prof. 
K. Ij. Turner of Jjondnn) the present generation of 
linguistic and philological investigators of India have to 
a considerable extent received and arc receiving their 
inspiration, everybody who would like India to 
progress in seienc'o will feel glad that this first step 
in the direction of a ])honctic description of Hindus- 
tani, which among Indian languages has especmlly 
been an objeet of study all over the world, has been 
taken by an Indian seholar who is by the way si 
Muslim. Tt is only fitting,’ as Dr. Bloeh observes, 
‘that the sons of a land where the fii-st-known 
methodical ohservations on proniineiation have been 
made, and which can be said tx> be the founder of 
phonetics should take again a brilliant part in the 
same Rtiidi(»s, which have recently been developed 
in the West, by the use of instrumental methods ’ 
Bengali fin the standard form and in dialects), Hinbalcsc, 
Tamil, Marathi, Western Panjabi, Central Panjabi, 
Eastern Panjabi, Bhina, Malayalara, Awadhi, 8antali. 
and Telugii (and a few more, though to a small 
extent) have aln^ady received more or less attention 
from Indian and European scholars and phoneticians : and 
it is gratifying to find the premier language ol 
modern India— Hindustani— added to the domain of 
phonetic investigation by one whose mother-tongue 
it is. 

Dr. (ladri^s investigations into the beginnings ol 
Urdu literature arc well-known— his Urdu Shahpart 
and his Urdn^ke AsoNh-t-Bapan are indispensiblc 
bonks on the subject. He is also a literary critic of 
eminence in Urdu, and has also essaved imaginativp 
literature in his historical story of Tilasm-i-Taydir 
Dr. Qadri studied phonetics in Ijondon where a great 
school of the science has grown up round Prof. Daniel 
.Tones and his colleagues. In the phonetics laboratory of 
Paris he took paJatograms and kymographic records 
so necessary for accurate phonetic observation. In 
Ijondon he prepared his thesis on Urdu, and this h«H 
won for him the Doctorate in Philosophy of the 
»itv of London, It was a happy thought to publi^'fl 
without, delay this little work on the sounds snu 
Bound-habite of one form of Hindustani— that known 
as Dakhni— which was taken to the Deccan BCvtTsii 
centuries ago from Northern India. . - 

In his first chapter, I)r. Qadri has giycn a brjj* 
historical devriopment of Hindustani and has inoi' 
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cated the devergences between the Northern and the 
Southern fornm of the lanejimge. Dr. Qidri BiinportH 
Prof. Hafiz Muhammad Bhirani and other Panjab 
Bcholarn in their view aB to the oritfin of Flindustani, 
andaceeptifl the claims of the Panjah as havino: been the 
req] hirth-pl\ce of the lantcnagfe. in the 12th century. 
Hindustani in thus peculiar in havinj; alwaya thriven 
on a foreign floil : a laruruagc created in tli»‘ 12 rh 
century on the basis of the dialects of the Panj'ib, 
— abnu^ 800 years ago— it made a home for itself, first 
in Delhi in the l.'lth centarv, where a dillcrent dialect 
was current ; it then went down to the Deccan early 
in the 14th century, where in Marathi and Tclugii 
surroiindingfl, it tlourishecl as a literary and court 
Innffiiago; and it also found a luxuriant flarnisnn at 
Lucknow where the pomilar dialect is Awadhi. The 
question of the origins of ITindnstani is still unsolved, 
al^hourh the theory of Pinjibi orig’ii secins to shed 
more light on this knotty problem of New lndo-Ar\'an 
than any other : and a closer study of Dikhiii 
Hindustani is also *»Bsential for its soliit.ion, as that 
of an early form of the original llindiistani. 
l)r. Qidri has gviiio into the historj of 
Dikhni as a distinct dislect, before giving ns the 
points, phonetic and inorpholoaical which maik oil' 
Dakhni troni Northern Ilindiis^ani 2*.1-14). 

Thfxe.are sonc interesting ])oints to note in these 
divergences, especially phonetic. Tin* weaki'iiiiig of 
long [ii] to [a] and of long [i, iil to corics])Oiu!iiig 
short vowels, in dis^llnbu‘ w'ords with both the 
syllables long, is noteworthy : this Inippcns s|)(*('ially 
before two corisoiiaiits. ^riie iissiinilntioiis of consoimiits 
are icnisrkahlc. as well as doiilding of consoiianls 
(pp. which smacks of Panjabi. The so-called 

dcaspi ration of voiced stops (specially dental) (p. !>1) 
requires closer studj, as also tin* apparent traria- 
feroiice of aspiration " and iiKKlifieation of aspiration 
(p]). ir)-37) In morphology, the use of the long 
nasalized [a] for the plural of the noun, both nomi- 
native and ol)li(|ue, and the devc1o[mient of an a<*tivc 
construction (in w'hich the verb agrees with the 
siihifTt and not with the object) for the past of the 
transitive verb— these are two of the most important 
deviations marking Dikhni from Northern oi Standard 
Hindiistani. Com pound ing in the Persian style, with 
the iX'ifiiU of native Hindi and foreig-n Persian or 
Arabic words, is another speciality. 

After this valuale intro iucMon on the history of 
of the language, l>r. (iidri proceeds with the subject 
of his book, the Bounds of Dakhni Hindustani. In 
Chapter If he discusses Vowels and Diphthongs, and 
Nasalization (pp, 47 and in ('JKaptor flf the 
Consonants and Assimilation (pp. ()3-l<)-tl, followed by 
a discussion of the sound attnbutos of Btress 
and Intonation (Chapter TV, pp. lOO-llfi). 

One cannot but admire the clear and business- 
like way in which Dr. Qadri now proceeds to des- 
cribe in detail his sounds. Palatograras and kymo- 
grapbic tracings add immensely to the value dl the 
work. When Dr. Baburam Baksena’s work on Awadhi 
is fiuhlished, we shall have another Indo-Aryan sjieeeh 
available for students with as detailed a phonetic 
account, including diagrams and all. In Dikhni, [e] 
and [o] are also found as short sounds, and there 
am some six diphthongs. The consonants are those of 
Standard Hindustani~-with a peculiar treatment of the 
voiced aspirates. These ore weak, and tend, in the 
final position specially, to be deasptrated. Connected 
with these aspirates [gh, jh, dh, bh] is the beha- 
viour of the voiced glottm jfricative [h]. 1 have not had 
opportunities of observing the matter closely, but I 
suspect that the [h] is really turned to the glottal stop, 


and the voiceal aspirates become voiced recursives, t. c. 
voiced stops with accompanying glottal closure. This is 
widely prevalent in Vcw Tndo-Aryan dialects, and Dakhni, 
so far us my impression from listening to one or two 
spi'akerri goes, snares in the same characteristic. I have 
di^^cnsaed the matter in rny paper on the iit^rursfrps in 
jVrw fitflo- Arifftn in the sceoncl niimliiT of the Bulletin 
of the Lhirpnatio Hoctefif of lodia (Lahore). The 
matter is well wortli a careful investigation, and I 
triHt Dr. ()ir|ri will undertake it, and let ns know 
the real situation. 

Tlie foreign (IVrsian^ soiindq of [x] and [ 7 ]. volar 
spirants, have bwomc so far naturalized as to invade 
native words (e. g. [rakh] a^hes becomes [«*[. 
[iigAldan] becomes [iir/Aldan] etc.A 

In the matter ot x\ssimiIation, Dakhni shares with 
olli'T New rndo-y\iyan a number of general traits. 

Benteneo Intonation has also received some treat- 
ment the first serious investigation, it would appear, 
into the siil/iect m llindiistaiii. 

Dn the whole, this unpreleiitioiis ^ little work is of 
liisf-rate imjiortance 111 the scientific study of New 
Irnlo-Aryan, and the signifieance of such a little work, 
it must be confessed, 19 not properly appreciated by 
oui oniimiry authors and teachers of Indian languages 
ill India. Linguistic is a neglected and much niis- 
iinderslood seieiicc in India, and it will be some time 
betore the value ot experimental jdionetics in the 
study ot laiiiiuage comes to be proiierly understood 
and apyircciiited in our country. The thing is still in 
its im'cptiori and in Dr. (.^adri we welcome another 
iiionwr worker. Wo students of New I ndo- Aryan 
hope to heal something linal on the origin of Hindu- 
stani and its early history, linguistically, from Dr. 
Qsidn and others engsgo'l in \nvestigiiting the matter : 
and III this preUminary little work of his we see 
plentiful |>ro)niH(^ that this hope will bo realized. 

SlTNITr KiiMAK ClIATTERIl 


PUJ N( ;i PLKS OP ( 'I VIL i GOVERNMENT, 
Pr. I-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OK POLITK’S : Bit Ahsknya K. dhosh, Bar-aUljaw. 
IK B, Tftropotrtnla Sons awf Co., Bomba t/. Its. 7. 


The printing and get-up of the book is all that 
can lie drsind, and is of the kind one associates 
with Messers. 1). B. Taraporevala Sons and Co., but 
the price seems to be rather high. 

The liook is divided into three yiartfi— the first one 
deals with the esseiitialb of Civil Oovornnient, Here 
the author might have been more philosophical, and 
taken note of the newer political theories, generally 
associated with the names of Laski, Krabhe and 
others. It appears that the author has relied loo 
mu(‘h upon the older writers like Bliintsebli and 
Bidgw’iek. 

The second part is a survey of the constitutions 
of the several Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, of England, U. B. A., Bwitzerland, 
Egypt and Japan. In his preface the author gives 
one an imf)i*cssion of being very up-to-date (April, 
1932), but in the text ho has failed to note the effect 
of the Btatute of Westminster on the status of the 
Dominions, This Btatute received the Royal Assent 
as early as the 11th Dec. 1931. It has not aehieved 
uniformity of status, but rather has accentuated 
diversity. It applies without pow^'r of alteration by 
the dominions eoncerned to Canada, Bonth Africa, 
and the Irish Free State, while Australia, New- 
foundland and New Zealand have th ' power of i>artial 
or complete adoption, and partial or complete rep^ 
of such adoption. The power of extra-temtoxial 
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ledfilation is conceded to the (Canadian provinces, 
while it ia withheld from the Australian Htatca. The 
flOvoreijj;nty of the Hritish Purl lament acema to have 
been anected, but it 3 eflcci ia not noticed in the text. 
Sec. 4 of the Statute of Wcstmiiistor runs thus : — 

“No Act of Parliaiupiit of the United Kinj>dom 
passed after tlit* commencement of thiH Act shall 
•extend, or be deomeii to extend, to a Dominion as 
part of the hiw of that Dominion, unless it is 
expressly declared in thiit Act that that Dominion 
has rrqursM, and f nisvnfr'i to, the enactment 
thereof.^' 

At p. n;{, the author says “the nir'irks of inferiority 
of the Dominions arc : the selection ol the (hwernor 
on the advice of Imperial Minis! ers ; the power to 
withhold assent to Acts of J'arlianicnt or to disallow 
such Acts cviMi if assented lo by the (Jovernor ; 
the power to pass Imperial Ucftislation ajiplicahle to 
the Dominions ; and the subjection of the Dominion 
Courts to the eontrol of the Judicial (^ommittee of 
the Priv> Council.' ’ 

The author has missed and failed to notice the 
cfTeets of ihe Iiu]>erial (-onference Uesoliitioiis 
of 1026 and lO.'lO , and of the Statute of 
Westminster; and the whole ol (he above jiassa^e 
has become inaccurate. For examph*. no lon»rer 
IB the Governor ap]>ointed on the advieo of (he 
Imperial Ministers , Mr. Isaac Isaacs, the (hief 
Jns(iee of /yistralia, av.is appointed ( Jovernor-tTeneral 
on the advice of the Dominion Ministers. 

Apiin, in places wdiere (In' author has tried to hi* 
infoTininK, iu* has j>roduccd a >\Ton^ impresKion 
either bf'cansc of the inaccuracy of fijijurcs, or liccaiisc 
some statements or facts have in)t liecm more fully 
descrilied. For exam]de, the statement on p. US that 
the J louse of Lords consists of 9!l( pciTs is niislead- 
inp: ; the present, stren;;th being in the neighliourhood 
of 710 : and never before it exceeded that strength. 
’While the author is particular in giving the occasions 
and dates when the first dukedom, the first marquisate 
or the first visiountcy w'as created, he has not noticed 
th(' fact that since (he cmitioii of th« Irish Free 
State, there have lieen no cdeetions to the T louse of 
Ijords by the Irish ])eerH ; and th.at at niesent there 
arc ns many as 10 vaeaneit's oul of 2S elective Irish 
scats. 

Dealing with the franchise, the author has failed 
to note that by the lle])iesen1ation of (he Ih'oplos 
Act, 101 K, Icinnle snflrage was lirst introduced. lie 
has equally failed to note the jirovisions of the 
Kepreacntatioii ul the Pciqile (K<]iinl Franchise) Act, 
1928 by which the qualifying ago of women was 
reduced from JO to 21 , and the qnalifyiiig period 
of resideni e w'ns loduced from (> months to J months. 
( )cciiptitinn of Jninl oi premisis of the annnal value 
of i! l(i is apparently a inispnnl. Jor an .annual v-aliie 
of 1' ]() ; but he has failed lo note that a man or 
woman, 21 years of age, is also entitled to vote if 
he or she js the husband or w'lfe of a person having 
the business preinisi's qualiheation. 

One is rather surprised lo find in a book meant 
for university students in I9:i2 that “no member 
fof the Britisn I'arliamentJ receives any payment of 
^lowance whatsoever from the country for his service 
in the House or on any (k>mxnit.teo thereof.'^ Every 
member now receives ^ 4(K) per annum. 

The third part deals with the (leneral organisation 
of the (iovemment of India : and here one regrets 
to find many inaccurate statements end misleading 
figures. A few of tliem are noticed here. 

“Each Presidency or Pmvince is under a provincial 


government consisting of a Governor • • • with an 
Executive Council * * • of 4 other colleagues of 
whom 2 are Indians, and one at least must have been 
at the time of his appointment in the service of the 
Crown for 12 years’^ j), 208. 

The implications are (1) that two out of four 
scats are reserved for Indians and (2) that four is 
the statutory number of Executive Councillors. The 
true position is given in sec. 47 of the Gkiveniraent 
of Inclia Act. Four is the maximum, and there is 
no ri'servation for Indians, though usually halt the 
full number are Indians. In the provinces, as opposed 
lo the presidencies, the strength of the Executive 
Council 18 usually two, 

“A substantial majority of the members of the 
IjCgisliitive Councils are elected’’ p. 210. The true 
position is given in sec. 72 A (2) thus ; — “Of the 
members of each Council not more than 20 per cent 
shall be otlieifd members, and at least 70 per cent 
shall be clock'd members.'' 

“To ('ach department may now be attached an 
Under-Becrotary selected from' the elected members 
of the C^nnneil'*' p. 212 Sec. .'')2. (4) which deals with 
the matter inns thus : 

“Till' t Tovernor * • * may appoint from among 
the xo\-oFFH'iAL nienibcrs of the local legislature, 
tbuiicil Se<Tetaries. etc.” 

A( p. 252, one is sorry to find that among “the 
jirincipal sources of Ttevenue of the (Jovenimeiit of 
India are .. ..Lind U»HTnuc •• ..Excise .... Stamps, 
.Iiidicial and Revenue, [and] Registration. ’ 

Wc shall now Iry to point out some minor errors. 
There arc 27.1 districts in British India, and not 
iTiO tp 212). 4’lie ruling powers w'crc conferred on 
the Maharaja of Benares iii 1011, and not in 1008 
ip. 211). There are 770 raunici]>ali(ics with an 
ineonic over 12 crorcs, and not 1000 municipal 
towns with a revenue o\cr 0 crorcs (p. 21)8). The 
t’csscs arc not reah/cd by the ollicers of the local 
bodies, but by the (lOvernmcnt fp. 200). The .Tiimna 
Canal is not in Sindh, but in the U. R. (p. 271), and 
neither in the Pan jab and Sindh “08 per cent of the 
area cull i vat ed depend upon canid water ’ (p. 271). 
A reference to that annual publication — Agricultural 
Statistics of India, would have given the correct 
idea The Railways employ 800.000 men and not 
()00,0(K)j and the number of Europeans is less than 
r),0tX) and not 40,rKjO as is suggested (p. 272). It was 
in IS-IJ and not sometime before 1858 that the post 
office was started. There are now 167,000 miles of 
postal route, and not 250,r)00 ; and 1170 million 
letters and packets are yearly carried, and not lOfX) 
millions (p J7J), The number of the Savings Bank 
llcDositora is nearly 21 lakhs, and not 10 lakhs ; 
and the value of deposits is over crorcs, and not 
1") crorcs. 4'lic ])Ost office is no longer a very profi- 
table source of income to the Htate (p. 274). The 
Telegraph system covers 90,()()0 miles and not J(X),000 
miles (p. 274). Neither is the Annamalai University of 
Annainalainagar, near Bezwada (p. 292), nor the statis- 
Htics for 1920 the latest statistics for university educa- 
tion (]>. 292). 

A reference to the statistical abstract for British 
India eilition) would Lave jirevcnted many of 

these petty errors. From the freiiuency of such errors 
one is tempted to think that the author unfortunately 
both for himself and his readers depended too much 
upon his amanuensis. 

After all, with all its defects and minor blemishes, 
the liook is an eminently readable one giving one a 
bird’s-cyc view over the whole range of pbiiUcal 
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science with especial ap]>lication to India; and we 
hope to see its next edition free from ail defects at an 
early date. 

LAW OF Uf^lTRY : Bif Khun Bahadur Mouln 
Muhammad Fasihuddin^ li. A . , M, L. C {Brtirpd 
Collcpfor) Budatin, U. P. Price Bs. 2 

This is not a law book, thoup;h it deals with the 
law of usury. In this lit-tle book of :12 paf^os the 
author deals, in an interesting and informing inanncr 
peculiarly his own, wdth the working* of the Usurious 
Loans Act, and its economic eflbcl upon the i>easants 
of the United Provinces. Uis treatment of the 
Damdupat Rule is at once free from tfv’hnic.alitics 
and exhaustive. It should be in the hands of our 

S ublicists and M. L. O.'s in c mnection with 
Ir AEiz-ul-Hacme’s Money Lenders Ihll, w’hich is 
cominp; u]) for discussion in the next session ot the 
Bengal rouncil. 

.Iatinpua Mohan Datta 

INDIAN tWSTF CUSTO.Vlt^ • B,f L, S. ,S' 
CniaUcy, (\ A AV 7 f N. {^ictircd}, Cttmhridqr 
Unircrinifij Prci^s, JfhSL* 0’.s. nef 

SoTiiaiiY books on caste have jippeared recently, 
written both by Indnin scholars without administra- 
tive experience' and lOngbsh administrators conneet.i‘d 
with census opi'rators without intimate knowledge of 
Indian society that the need for anothiT of th(' latter 
class Avas riot quite apparent Bnt haung gone 
through this small volurne of 190 pages we have 
nothing but commendation for the writer, who, though 
ho was a director of ceiisua o])craiions in India, has 
not permit le<l himself to lose bis way in the tangle of 
details which l(*avc the reader daz(*d and bewildered. 
Instead be has iirescntcJ us with a very readable and 
interesting aecourit of things as they are and have bt'en 
within recent times, with an occasional diji into 
past history where this w'as neecssaiy. The sernpu- 
fously impartial lone of the entire essay cannot fail to 
strike tlie reader. Except in dealing, or rather his 
omission to deal with tin' errors of omission and 
commission of which his eolleagin^ of the civil service 
have been guilty in fostering the growth of caste 
feeling by Ihcir bungling and mismanagement of 
census topics and liguros, and the encouragement 
given to Ine non-Brahmiii movement, he has paid 
due attention to the immense changes that have taken 
place in Hindu socictv due to progress and enlighten- 
ment and the spread of the desire for social reform, 
while at the same time ho has not overlooked the 
tenacity and persistence with which caste retains its 
hold on the Hindus. He praises the Panchayeis 
or caste councils of the lower classes as a powcj 
making for good and notes the absence of such 
councib and caste solidarity among the higher classes. 
So long as the lower orders of Hindu society are 
without any education and steeped in prejudices and 
ignorance, these councils will continue to represent 
the best dements of their social conscience but the 
impotence of these caste Panchayets among the 
educated classes U itself a good sign. W aghing the 
good and evil wrought by caste, and the effect of the 
present reforming movements on it, as a whole, in a 
spirit of draolute detachment, the author comes to the 
condusiou that “the abolition of the caste system 
seems, however, an ideal which is not Ukdy to be 
realiw etoept in the dire and ^tant future. A 
perusal of thi* small volume, full of interesUng 
fi^eUghts as it is, and written with strict regard to 


accuracy, can, wc admit, lead to no other conclusion. 
But w'c have recently seen what wonders can be 
achieved by an outstanding personality like Mahatma 
(iandhi in breaking down age-long barriers and 
though much remains to be accomplished our hope is 
that the reform movement will gather^ momentum 
with every success achieved, and its final success 
will not have to wait till the mnss-mind has been 
educated to take a definite plunge into the uncharted 
seas of castel ess ness, hut the next ^ transcendent 
personality, which is boun<l to emerge in course of 
time, aided by the crosb currents of wlitics and the 
growth of social consciousness among the lower orders, 
will find tlu‘ ground amply prepared for him to cover 
the track of cent lines in a generation. But whatever 
that may he, the book under re\ lew is the best hand- 
book for the lav leader on the subject of caste which 
wc have come across and deserves to be widely read, 
in It the educated Hindu will find many instances 
of the Hujirenioly idiotic tissiparous tendency of 
ITindiiisin, as if Ihf' safety of the race depended, not 
on cohesion, but on fragmentation and isolation, one 
B])ecimcii of which must here suftice : 

“The most poignant ciibC iii modern times of 
innocent Bufleiing is that of many thousands of 
II Indus who were outcaated ru mfi»sse because they 
had been possibly coiiveil(‘d to Islam during the 
Moplah rebellion in Malabar in 1921. Oompulsory 
eireumcision, wliK'h is an eflective means of conversion 
was only one of the accompaniments of brutal and 
unrestrained barbarism, sneh as massacres, outrages 
upon women, pillage and arson which were 
perpctraled by the Moplahs until troops were hurried 
up to restore’ order ; but the fact that they were 
innocent victims could not save thoir caste. They 
remained out of communion until they had undergone 
the ceremony of paw haynvya {t. c., tasting the 
nauseous mixture of five products of tho cow already 
menlioncd) and had paid Brahmans the fees demanded 
for i>erformiiig the ceremony” (pp. S4-85). 

PoMTJClTH 

YtMtA A8 THE SYSTEM OF rUYSICAL 
C1|[LTURE AND HOW TO DEFY DISEASE, OLD 
AOE ANI) DEATH. By Praknsh Der Uiuda 
VidyarUn '^ahha^ V Lower Mali, Tja^horc. Price 
Uupee oni\ 

A"oga practices as described in Brahmanic works 
have of late attained a good deal of popularity among 
sections of the educated poojde of the modern age. 
This ])opularily is due not to their spiritual signi- 
ficance if any but to the curative and hygienic 
benefits they are believed to confer as also to the 
anthropological interest they possess. Books and 
journals (like^Fal'i/v' und Fakirtum Im Allen und 
Modernen Iniim by R. Schirndt Berlin. ltX)8, Quarter* 
hf Journal, Yoyamtniamsa^ Ijonavala, Poona and Yoga 
Personal Hygiene with some other volumes of the 
projected Scientific Yoga Series of Sliri Yogindra of 
Boinbfw) have been published and institutes (like the 
Yoga Institute of America and Bombay) have been 
started for the interpretation, propagation and scienti- 
fic demonstration of the priacLples 6f Yo^ The 
book under review published from tho Physical 
Culture Department oi the Hindu Vidyarthi Babha 
describes in a lucid and popular way three types of 
external physical exercises of the Yoga system, e. g„ 
Saana, muara and bamBia. The pla'oi^ at the end of 
the liook give pictorial ropresentHOon of all the 
exercises in their various stages and are thus of very 
great use. 

Ohintaharan Ghakbavarti 
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(1) OHRWT1A.N EiniOATIOM I\ THE VIL- 
LA(?E OF INDfA- By Ahrr. B. Van Pomi. 
Asi^oriatian I^ess. J, IhisaeU Street^ Calruttn, W'il. 
Pp. 115, Prirr. Hath Us. 2, paper Re. 1-1. 

(2) THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AS AN 
EDUCJATiONAL FACTOR IN INDIA : Rij Cfi/Torl 
Manshardt^ Ph. h., Naqpada Neifjfhhnuihood Ifoitae. 
Botnbny. Aftmeiatmn Press^ .7, Rassrll Street, (lateuftaj 
193}. I*p. ST. J^nre cloth Re, 1-S, paper Re 1. 

MiRfl Van Doron in >\rll known throiiphoiit the 
country for her work in the Njitioiuil OhriRtian 
CJouneil as edneationul adviser. All will aj^ree with 
Miss Van Doron that reli;;ioiiR eclncation is not 
somethirifT to be imparted ueeasionally ; it is not 
knowledge to be stoied up hut it is life itself, and it 
raii&t ho co-exteiiKive with hie. The part of rclip:ioiia 
exluealion in the life of the villaaes cannot he 
exaggerated. Millions of ('hnsliaris live in the villajcf^s 
and It IB essential that Christians should study the 
methods for iho proper uphniiKintt of the children. 

The account ot the Retileinent in Boiiibav inakt^s a 
fascinating nwlinp:. We do not liositate in roeoiii- 
meiidin^ it to all social woikerfl. 

WHAT IS MOKSA ? -1 Htudif the Johan tune 
Dnctnne of Life 1)1/ A. J Appasamt/^ M A. (Uarraidf^ 
1). Phd. (OronJ. 1931. Phnsttan I. item fate Socteli/ 
for India. 1*p. 251 I^net paper Re 7-7, doth 
R/i. 1-12. 

Man has always felt the need of takinji: rcfiiffc 
and of Bheltcrinft himself apainst encimes and tlie 
storms of life. Perhaps hoekin^ for refiiftc is pist 
an expression of the sense ot need or the conscious- 
ness of dependence. Taking a licit cr is hesides such 
a common expericiico that no effort of inia^cinalion 
is needed to prasp its siuiiiificance, and its application 
to the relitfious life is natural and ^poiilanaiUR. In 
Buddhism we come across the three refuges : 

I seek refuge in the Buddha, 

I seek refuge in the Law, 

1 Re<‘k refuge in the Sangha. 

In Ohrintiari experience then* is only one refuge, 
Christ. “A hide in me and I in yon.” This i-» the 
central truth of (^hri'-tianify or as Dr. Apiiasamy 
calls it, “iho goal of Ridigion.” MV should he grateful 
for the einphn^s Dr Appasamy lays on this 
central truth. This experience was not the exclusive 
possession <3 the mystical writer of the fourth 
gospel. Kf Paul cx])fesHes it with e<jual copency. 
Indeed, in several respects SI. PauTs presentafion of 
the life of the believer in Christ is more* striking 
as it is presented vis-a-vis of the abiding of the 
Jewish believer in the Mosaic Law. To be in Christ 
is contrasted with to be in the law ; there is salvation 
iu the first and condemnation in the latter. Not a 
few of St. Paul's expressions are difficult to grasp 
because he is using terminology antiipiated and 
having reference to a state of mind anil of life 
otJier than the new experience he had felt himself. 
St. John does not seem to onnimher the ground 
with outworn expressions. He is more direct and 
oopseonently more convincing. 

“Abide in me and I in you” expresses a unique 
experience and no analogy or exposition can exhaust 
it. Dr. Appasamy pointedly ribserves : “Whatever we 
Bay or do there must be a censelesH and continuous 
under-current of thought that we five for God : and 
that all our actions derive their piirpoMos fi-om this 
fact. lliiB cofitiunous and steady awareness of God 
wUl give eolouf and .bloom to our hearts, shall 


rejoice as we coiitiniio day after day in the recollec- 
tion that it is our duty, yea high privilege, to yield 
ourselves up thus into the hands of God” (page 25). 
“This great fact of the immanence of God is the 
bed-rock of our oneness with God. It is on it that 
our highest spiritual experience is possible. The 
full life of fellowship w’lth God, which is the goal 
towards which religion moves, is the deept-nmg and 
enriching of this oneness. The staring point of all 
our praclicj and thought is this -that God is already 
in iih but this indwelling has still immense possibih- 
ties. The eternal spirit is eoiistanlly kindling our 
hearts. It is with us to say how much wc want 
to respond to this kindling and whether God should 
operate still mere or not (page ]83). 

Elite! ing in a shelter pi ounces a sense of relief, a 
eomfoit of peace. Quoting the Gila “O Arjuna, take 
refuge in Him in all ways. By llis grace thou 
wilt obtain jii'aci* and thii eternal realm,” Dr. Appa- 
samy ])roeeeds to point out the true meaning of 
peace and il^ fouiiaation. The fellowship W'ith and 
the nlndmg in the Eternal one are the esseniial 
conditions of p(‘ace. In no other way will the soul 
find pciice and Ireedom from anxiety. 

The debt of the Indian Chiireh to Ohrisfiaii 
iatorature Society is indeed already very great but 
the publication of the scries of '‘Jiuliah SLiidies'’ en- 
hances It. Hlm'o we arc oflcn'd, at a ludicrously 
small price, the mature thought of one of India's lead- 
ing thinkers who endeavours to bring India's religi- 
ons experience to the service of Jesus ('bnst. We 
hope that this book will be read as it deserves, by 
every ('hristian in this land and that it will prove 
an inspiration to every one. 

“Abule in me and I in you.” Here wo find in 
positive words not in iiegalive terminology, the gospel 
of salvation of .Tesus Christ. 

r G. BiniHiE 

ANNl’AL MARKET REVIEW, 1931. Mei^srs. 

ProTNchand Royehund Sons. 63 Apollo Street^ 

Uomhap. Pp. 12S. 

Like the previous issues, the present report is 
full of valuable information ably presented. The 
stati‘*tical nj>pondix gives important figures about 
exchange, currencyj trade balance, goUl, Bilv*T, 

Government sex'uiitios, treasury bills, Bombay 

municipal and Fort Trust loans, bank rates, cotton 
mill and into, mill shares. There are four sets of 
charts for (a) money and Government securities. 
(h) Imllioii and exchange, (c) cotton mill shares, and 
(dj miseellancous shares, illustrative of the fluctua- 
tions recorded during 1931. 8omo new features have 
been introduced huch as a diary of events of financial 
importance in foreign countries. 

Unfortunately, however, the report itself shows 
signs of haste and of special pleading. For instance, 
on p. 25, it is stated : 

‘The Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons in the first week of July that the British 
Government would render financial assistance to India, 
if need be. to maintain her credit. The exchange 
rate nevertheless remained persistently at the lowei 

point ” But on p. 36 a controdictoiy observarion 

is made, mx. “fn early July the Pnme Minister 
made his announcement in the House of Oommonb 
assuring financial assistance to India if need be, and 
this had the desired effect of steadying the rupee 
sterling exchange.” This latter statemeat arises 
out of tbe desire to support Oovemment aotion even 
when such action is not in India’s interest A clearer 
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iuBtaaee of an apologia on behalf of Government 
IB to be found in the approval of gold export policy. 
Indian nationalists who protested against the measure 
were never against gold sales. All that they wanted 
was that Government should buy up the gold instead 
of allowing it to leave the country. Hence the follow- 
ing remark is quite uncalled for ; ‘'This gold had 
been put down as h commodity ; it would have 
been arbitrarv in the extreme if this movement as a 
commodity had been prevented when a profit was 
offered to the purchase” (p. 28). Surely India’s 
credit would not have been impaired if she held ^Id 
reserves in place of uncertain sterling assets. Her 
sterling liaoility of £15 million could nave been paid 
off with equal ease. The statement made earlier on 
the same page to the effect that “the total exports 
to the end or the year were ..7 per cent of the net 
imports since 1900” is misleading. It seems to 
suggest that fully 98 per cent of the gold imports 
since 1900, and 100 per cent of the imports prior to 
that date which remained intact may be drawn 
upon if occasion arises. Nothmg can be farther from 
truth. It is conceded in the report itself that this is 
“distress gold” and has been put into the market 
because of “the tromondoiis fall in commodity prices 
which has) hit the cultivalor hard” (p. 28). It 
ollow's therefore that. Government should • take good 
care to acc*liiiiulatc gold reserves when a suitable 
opportunity has oeeiiTreJ instoarl of waiting passively 
for the future, when periple may be weaned from the 
uneconomic. hal»it of hoarding gold. Tlritain’s gain 
in couseciuenee of the gold exiiort is uuiloubted, but 
has India also profited ? Nor is there any interna- 
tional justification for the present policy in the shape 
ot the reduction of the overvaluation oi gold in terms 
of commodities. In any case, a mere repetition of 
arguiuonts jircviously urged by officials, however high 
placed they may be, cannot carry conviction. 

()n p. 81 there is the following statement which 
might be made by any Government propagandist : “...in 
the resumed sittings of the Kound Table (./Onfercncc 
in rx)ndon...n*al progress was made.” Hope is enter- 
tained that Franchise, Federal p^inance and Indian 
States Committees “will come to some definite 
conclusions and that early steps mil bo taken by the 
British Government to introduce a bill in ParJiameiit 
embcKlying constitutional reforms granting Dominion 
Status, with safe-guards, to India.” The review _ of 
Indian economic c.onditiona closes with similar 
platitudes. Here also, as elsewhere, there is simply 
a reiteration of Government pronouncements. 

The analysis of the present world depression is 
weak and unsatisfying. On page 8, the familiar over- 
production theory has been referred to in the follow- 
ing words : “Production has expanded everywhere, 
and it is the verdict of competent observers that 
production has gone beyond the immediate require- 
ments and purchasing power of the world.” The 
inherent fallacy in this line of argument was exposed 
by John Stuart Mill in the following manner : 
“Those who think so cannot have considered what 
it is which constitutes the means of payment for 
commoditieB. It is simply oommodities • could we 
suddenly double the productive powers of the country, 
we should double the supply of commodities in evoi^ 
iwket ; but we should, ^ the same stroke, double 
the purchasing power.” liie mounting up of stocks 
2^cn is regaraed as a sign of overproduction really 
b^ns after the setting in of depression. 

It is rnndh to be regretted that the chief reason 
25-8 


for the present depression, the unbalance between 
savings and investment is not mentioned at all. 
Briefly the position is this. If people save, i, c., 
refrain from spending for current consumption, 
there is less money available for purdiases 
of the same volume of commodities as before, and 
there is “overproduction,” with a consequent set- 
back to economic activity. If, however, these savings 
orq utilized for the purposes of in vest meat, such as 
building of new factories, construction of new engi- 
neering works, etc., there is no check to economic 
activity,— only it is now directed from the production 
of consumption goods to the production of capital 
goods. 

H. SlNHA 


TRlRArtTISALAKAPTTUUS VGAKITRA, Vol, 7. 
Adiitcaracantra , transhifpd mtn English by Helen M, 
Johnaon^ Ph, />., Uaekwnd's Onrntaf JSt^'ries. Price 
Rs. 15, 

This is an Fnglish translation of a handbook of 
Jainism. The original work eamo from the hand of 
an author named JlemchaiKini who lived in Guzerat 
ill the tw(‘lfth c('ntury, A i). 

The book contains a scries of biographical sketches 
of certain characters which may perhaps be described 
without oirence ns holding a very high place in the 
hearts of the followi^rs or .Fainism. Incidentally wo 
also come across religious and philosophical discussions 
inculcating the Jain doctrines. Tlie book is also 
valuable from another jioint of view. It gives the 
.Iain tradition about the oiigiii of customs. 

The translator seisms to have done her work with 
great care and faithfulness. It is perhaps due to her 
effort to adhere as <‘losely as possible to the original 
that we come across suc*h awkward expressions aa 
‘Lion-throne', ‘King-goose” etc. On the whole, how- 
ever, the translation has been a very good one, but 
we are disposed to think that the value of the book 
would have lieeii increased very much, had it included 
the original also. 

The translator has not been content with merely 
translating. Hhc has given a large mass of notes ana 
added several appendices. We am quite sure that 
there can be no two opinions about the value of 
these. Every reader will find them extremely helpful. 
They also testify to the great industry ana learning 
of the translator. 

Wc cannot help referring to one thing in connec- 
tion with the books in Gaekwnd’s Oriental Senes. It 
appears that H. H. the Ooekwad of Baroda has been 
spending a lot of money on the translation of oriental 
books. The cultured public are under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him for this patronage of learning. 

Rajenprakath Ghobe 


TEXT-BOOK OF MODERN INDIAN HISTORY, 
Vol, I. S, C, Sarkar and K, K, DuU, Bekar 
Publishing House, Patna, Price not mentioned. 

The authors are teachers of history at the Patna 
College. They bdieve along with the A^*ahabnd School 
that modernism in India really bemns vrith the first 
battle of Fanipat. Text-book oi modern Indian 
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history therefore opens with Babar’s invasion of this 
country. The volume under notice closes with the 
installation of Warren Hastings as the Goventor of 
Benj^ in 1772. When the Company ''stood forth as 
the Duan/’ the Mussulman rule may be taken to have 
come to an end. The next volume, which we hope 
will be published shortly, will bring the narrative 
down to the present day. The authors appear to 
have discharged their responsibility quite ably. With- 
out making the book verv bulky and uninteresting, 
they have embodied all the results of the recent 
researches in this work. The stylo is simple and 
happy. The students are referred in every page to 
the authorities from which the facts and arguments 
are drawn. Wo have been familiar so long cither with 
elementary text-books for school students or with 
highly technical monographs. This work is an 
attempt at cutting out a via media between the two 
extremes. The printing and the get-up of the book 
are quite satisfactory. 


A HTSTOKY OF INDIA: Pari 111 British 
India, By C. S. Srinivasarhari and M, S. Jl. Aiynngar. 
Srinivasa Varadachari and Ckh Madras. Thrice 
Rs. S-8. 

This work is neither a text-book of the right sort 
nor a mere note. In some aspects the authors present 
us with detailed facts. In other places, however, the 
treatment is scrappy. The book again sufTers from 
a lack of proportion. The authors at the head of 
their preface tell us '‘This part brings our History to 
the present day and covers the whole field of European 
enterprise from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the gestation of the coming P'cderal 
[ constitution.’* But of the 468 pages of the book, the 
period up to 1H58 covers 382, and India since the 
mutiny is disposed of in less than KX) pages. The] 
printing and get-up are not bad. 


INDO-CEYLON ODNNROTIO\|: By K V. 
Bajaratnan^ Sa-gothary Press , Hatton. 

This little pamphlet is an earnest plea for 
the immediate abolition of all restrictions which 
have been placed on the social and economic 
union of Ceylon with India This abolition should 
be at once undertaken as a step towards the 
ultimate entry of Ceylon into the Indian Federation. 


Narerii Chandra Roy 


SANSKRIT 

SAKTISANGAMA TANTRA: Ontieally edited 
with a preface by Benoytosh BhaUa^charya, M. A., 
Pk. D.y Icaiaratnat Director^ Criental Baroda. 

In four volumes. Vbl I-^Kahkhanda, OadBwad*$ 
Oriental Series Ao. LXT. Pp. Royal octavo 
J-17.9. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Students of Tantra literature will heartily welcome 
the publication of this important Tantra work which, 
though obscure m places, contain a good deal ox 
highly useful information. The work appears to have, 
at one time, enjoyed immense popularity as is testified 
to the numerous quotations made from it in many 
a Tanira compilation, some of which have been 
mentioned by the editor in the preface. That the 
work IS comparatively late is undeniable. It refers 
to the numoer of Tantras preceding it as laksa- 
notyarhudda (I. 3) i.e., a legion. Thus it is clear that 
the Saktisangama was composed at a time —not long 
past —when owing to the composition of various 
works the number of Tantras had become indefinite 
The editor, however, assigns it to as late a period 
as the miadio of the 16th century on the strength 
of a passage ( Vfll. 38-39) which refers to some very 
late Vaisnava sects. 

The edition is based on four MS8. In view of 
the hopeless corruptions hero and there the collation 
of some more M88. might be expected to prove 
useful. As it stands there are in the text grave 
grammatical mistakes, some at least of which were 
undoubtolly due to the scribes of M8S. and should 
have been corrccteil. The learned editor has made 
an attempt to give, in the preface, ‘a list of all 
extant M8S.’ of the work. It seems that the list was 
compiled mainly with the help of the Gatahgus 
Catalogorum and published lists of MSS, as it would 
bo noticed that there are MSS. of this work, not 
mentioned by him, existing in the MSB. Libraries in 
difierent parts of India, catalogues of vrhioh are not 
known to have so far been published. As regards 
the number of chapters in the work under review 
it would be seen that the edition has 21 chapters 
while MRS. of the India Olfice Library, Bikaner Palace 
Library and (ilovernment collection deposited in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (described by R. L. Mitra) 
contain 20 chapters. The discrepancy has not 

unfortunately been explained by the learned editor. 
The absence of detailed lists of contents and of 
indices specially of an index of subject-matters as 
also of an index of the first lines to help the 
verification of the genuineness of the quotations made 
from it in different compilations is keenly felt in a 
critical edition of this type*. 

Chintaharan Chakra vabti. 



SILK INDUSTRY OF MALDA 

By RAKHAL CHANDRA RAY, b.80. 


M ALDA in Bengal has, from a very 
ancient time^ been famous for its 
silk industry. It is even now the 
first among the silk producing 
districts of Bengal. 

There are references to the effect that 
silk was not unknown in these parts during 
the reign of the last Hindu dynasty at Gaur. 
In those days, silk cloths were exported 
to the distant cities of Dacca, Sonargaon 
etc. It is also a fact that in the year 
1577, Shaikh Bhiku, who used to trade 
ill Maldahi cloths, set sail for Russia with 
three shijis laden with silk cloths and that two 
of his ships were wrecked somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. At the 
beginning of the 17th century the Dutch 
had an establishment at old Malda and the 
East India Company had an agency by about 
the year 168‘2, in the district. From the 
records of the East India Company it is 
learnt that active steps were taken to improve 
woven fabrics and dyeing and reeling of 
silk. 

Bernier, the celebrated traveller of the 
17th century, speaks in most glowing terms 
of the silk industry in Bengal, during his 
time : 

“There is in Bengal such a quantity of cotton 
and Bilks, that the kingdom may be called the 
common Btorehouse for those tivo kinds of 
merchandise, not of Hijidustan. or the Empire 
of the Great Mogul only, but o£ all neighbouring 
kingdoms, and e^en of Europe... The same may 
be said of silks and the silk stuffs of all sorts. 
It is not possible to conceive the quantity drawn 
everjr year from Bengal ■ ...The silks are not 
certainly so fine as those of Persia, Byria, Sayd 
and Barut, but they are of a much lower price ; 
and 1 knew from indisputable authority, that 
if they were well selected and wrought witn car& 
they might be manufactured into most beautiful 
stuffs.” 

Ab early as 1670 a Factor, "well-skilled 
in silk'^ was brought to Kasimbazar from 
England and from this time forward the 
improvements in sericulture were very 


steadily noticed, until, by 1776, "Bengal 
silk drove all competitors except Italian 
and China silk out of the English 
market.” Wo also learnt from the 
Gcoghogan that the industry attained to a 
greater prosperity than now in Malda. He 
says : “We have seen that the Company 
manufactured silk stuffs at three of its 
residences, from country-wound silk.” The 
stuffs seem to have chiefly been undyed 
piece-goods known as Corns and Bundnvas, 
Buchanan gives an elaborate account of 
silk manufacture at Malda and the neigh- 
bourhood. The cloths are all mixed, the 
warp being silk, and the woof cotton. There 
were about 11,000 looms in this region. 
Buchanan estimates the value of stuffs ex- 
ported annually to the westward, Murshida- 
bad, and Calcutta at not less than Rs. 10 
lacs annually. 

Mr. Lictard says following a report by 
Mr, R. Poreh, Collector of Malda : 

“The native side of the industry is prospering 
in its agricultural aspects and as regards the easv 
profits made by the natives, the mulberry silk 
industry must be considered as brisk, prosperous 
and flourishing. 

In 1757 Mr. Wilder was sent to Bengal to 
examine into the causes of the defective quality 
of Bengal raw silk. Shortly after, the filature 
system was introduced by the help of a French- 
man and the first silk filature of any importance 
in this district was built by Mr. Uaney at 
Siiigatala. In 1770 Mr. Ilenchman built the 
residential house at Englishbazar as manufactory 
for Sofeda or Lace work on cloth. It was subse- 
quently turned into a silk factory. Mr. Hench- 
man is said to have first introduced the weaving 
of cloths from silk alone. The original Maldahi 
cloth was of cotton and silk but nowadays the 
old names of Bulbul Chasam (Nightingales’ eye) 
Chandlara (Moon and Stars) Mazebar (Eiplets 
of the rivers), Kabutarakshi (Pigeons* eyes) 
which arc derived from different patterns woven, 
are commonly applied to the cloths made ox 
silk. As a result of these efforts local history 
has it, that there was a boom in the silk trade 
between 17G0 and 1790, when the Company 
was able by means of Bengal r^'lk to compete 
with imports into England from Turkey, of .raw 
and manufactured silk.” 

Tlie incidence of pebrioe in Eisope, 
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which was at its height between the years 1855 
and 1865, practically ruined the European 
silk industry to the advantage of India, 
although unfortunately India did not utilize 
this opportunity to stabilize Iier own industry 
in the recess. Japan appeared in tlie field, and 
between theyearsJ8U5and 187 5 she enorinously 
increased her production which practically led 
to the regeneration of the European silk 
production. It was from tliis perif)d that 
the demand of Bengal silk began to fall 
and from the year 1872, the production of 
Bengal silk began to diminish and the 
acreage under cultivation of mulberry 
decrease. Between the years 1856 and 1886 
the maximum and minimum pri(*.e of raw 
filature silk was Its. 24-14-7 and lis. 12-8-4 
respectively as compared with Ks. 18-8-7 and 
Rs. 12-9-8 between the years 1900 and 1915. 
During war time the jirice again inereas(*d 
and reached to the maximum of Rs. 42 per 
seer between the yfiars 1921 and 1928. Since 
the year 1 929 the price has again gone 
lower and the bulk of silk produced nowa- 
days are Khamru silk as European filatures 
have all been closed down. 

II 

Even at the present time the production 
of raw cocoons and silk by Kijamru reels 
has been occupying a veiy impoitant place 
in the district and its economic problem is 
veiy closely related to the state of the silk 
business of Malda. The present fall in 
prices of all commodities has to a great 
extent helped the silk rearers and other 
allied peiiple to stick to this business, as silk 
is still a l»ayiiig concern and has the greatest 
advantage of numerous crops a year from the 
same land. The average rearer now considers 
his main diflicnlties to be tlie outbreak of 
diseases and the fall in the price of silk, 
and he is confideut that if these two factors 
could be controlled, there was a veiy bright 
future for Malda silk. 

As n^gards the first of these main 
problems, the Sericulture Department has 
been specially tackling the question of 
diseases by the supply of pure seeds, etc., and 
attempts are being vigorously made to 
stimulate the production of cbcoons. By these 
departmental activities this district has been 


largely saved from diseased seeds, and the 
industry seems to be on a fair footing so 
far as the production of Khamru silk is 
concerned. But at the same time it must 
be admitted that the second factor, namely, 
the problem has so far received practi- 
cally very little attention and nothing had 
been manifestly done to set matters right, 
at least as far as was possible. The produc- 
tion of raw silk had therefore gradually been 
discouraged and people were getting 
pessimistic about the future of the industry. 

The present area under mulberry is 15,000 
acres in this district and the aggregate 
production of raw cocoons may be calculated 
as follows ; 

From IfifXX) acres of l.aiid at 225 mds. of mul- 
berry —I rxxit) X 225 = IWr)000 mdfl* 
U secjrs of cocoons tut md. of lcHfs®5<X)2r)(X) seers. 

inds. 

At Rs. 20 per md.saRs. 25, .'11 ,250. 

To iiiidorstand how the present state of 
affairs came into b(iiug, it is necessary to take 
into account the factors that have brought 
this about. They may be briefly described 
as follows : 

(1) The gradual fall in price, by about 
the year 1872, /. e., the time when Japan 
appeared in competition, and Japanese seeds 
righted matters in Europe. 

(2) High rent of mulberry land is said 
to be another depressing factor. When the 
price of silk was very high, the zamiudars 
charged even up to Rs. 12, Rs. 14 and 
Rs. 16 per bfyha in Malda, Rajshahi and 
Murshidabad respectively, while rice lands 
were rented at Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per higha. 
The Permanent Settlement of Bengal enabled 
the zamindars to perpetuate these rents. The 
present conditions however arc not so bad 
as in the latter part of the 19th century 
although the mulberry lands still bring higher 
rents as compared with other agricultural 
lands. 

(3) The degeneration of the silk worms 
due to diseases and domestication. 

It is a fact that the wave of depression 
in the price of silk is very closely 
linked with the outbreak of diseases. 
With the falling in price *of yarns, the 
cocoons must be selling cheaper, and it is 
quite natural that the rearer would cut down 
the cost of production to the muiimum and 
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increase the outturn. The result is^ rearing of 
more frequent crops, overcrowding in rearing, 
insufficient feeding and frequent plucking 
which makes the leaves immature. Pronencss 
to diseases is greatly intensified, and when 
once the mischief is done it continues 
for years. 

(4) Closing up of filatures and with- 
drawal of efficient tnanagoment. 

There was greater control over the reelers 
by the European firms and good deal of 
attention had to be paid to the improved 
quality of silk which was mainly for export. 
With the fall in price, the supply of cocoons to 
the filatures began to decrease as the price of 
cocoons could not possibly be so attractive 
to the rearers and the major portion passed 
on to the Khamru r(»(‘ls. "There is also 
the fact that the European firms bought 
cocoons for export while the native reelers 
buy to reel for Indian markt'ts at Lenares, 
Nagpur and other (ilaec ; so that every 
pound piirehased for export was an extra 
demand ov(T tlie fairly steady native demand 
which made for better prices.’^ When 
export is possible and the price stays at a 
high point, there would be demand for 
cocoons and further rearing would be stimu- 
lated. But as at present the export business 
is practically closed and the rearers have 
only one class of purchasers, e/v., the 
country ro(»Iers, who are in their turn at the 
mercy of Marwari inahajans. Verbal con- 
tracts are made to supply so much silk at 
an uncertain (piotatioii. When the silk is 
produced, the rceler finds that the price 
has gone down in the interval, and he is 
compelled either to reduce the price of 
cocoons produced by the rearers or bo ruined 
himself in a single 1)und’ ; specially when 
he works with borrowed capital. The weight 
of silk is again another complaint as the 
purchasers take two tolas in excess in eacli 
seer of 80 tolas, the local customs being 
82 tolas for a seer for raw silk. 

The country reels neglected the quality and 
no improvements up to the present moment 
have been made in this direction. The 
^bamru^ has never tried to keep pace with 
the improvement of the loom and as a result 
it has been totally ousted from the mills 
that are now mostly using foreign yams. . 


(f)) Rise in the price of ether agricultural 
products whereas that for silk remains 
stationary. 

Cultivation of jute in Bogra is an instance 
to the point where most of the mulberry land 
have been converted to jute growing land. 

(G) Indebtedness of the silk rearers and 
weavers to the ntahajnns and a gradual 
monopoly of the trade by the Mnrwaris is 
one of the causes of the decline of the 
industry. 

(7) Inferiority of the indigenous Bengal 
silk-worms as com])ared witli better yielders 
in Japan and Europe is another factor of 
the decline. 

Ill 

The silk industry is an exceedingly 
complex one of which it is not at all easy to 
have a thorough grasp, and owing to its being 
essentially a c('ttage industry, practised by 
a huge number of scattered people, it is not 
in a sense an organized industry. "It has 
suffered bccauso it is a scattered one and 
because it has not been realized to vriiat 
extent it is a roftagr iNflasirff. There has 
been very little effort at improvement 
from within.” 

The main problems of sericulture may be 
summarized in two items, /v't., (1) Produc- 

tion of silk. (2) Utilization of silk. The 
difficulties that arc fa(?ed in these directions 
are enumerated below : 

(n) The activities of the Government 
Sericulture I )epartrn(‘nt are primarily restri(5t- 
ed to the production of disease-free seeds 
and their supply to the rearers. The 
J)epartment has so far been able to 
meet only up to a small percentage of the 
total requirement of seed and it is thus evi- 
dent that the remaining supply of seeds is 
still secured from village origin. This may 
be considered as one of the factors responsible 
for the numerous failures of crop in the rearer’s 
house. 

(/>) Pronencss of the silk-worms to 
diseases. 

Although Bengal has undoubtedly an 
advantage in having multivoltine races of 
silk-worms, the attendant diffie> dries of infec- 
tion from diseases through heredity and conta- 
mination are also present. Use of micros- 
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copes may help to check infection through 
heredity but the conditions in rural Bengal 
do not make it possible to eliminate radi- 
cally the last links of infection as the silk 
worm crops are successive and in some cases 
even overlapping. In this respect the Bengal 
rearer is at a disadvantage. 

(e) Illiteracy of the mass and their 
poverty seriously stand in the way of effecting 
any appreciable improvement in the methods 
of rearing. Want of co-operation and power 
of organization amongst the average cultiva- 
tor or the rearer has made their outlook very 
narrow and they arc by nature suspicious. 

(rf) Bad reeling has been the greatest of 
all evils and has been mainly responsible for 
the present condition of the silk trade. The 
Khamru or the country reel is the primitive 
Charka when no otlicr better country method 
of reeling was known. When communications 
were slowly progressing and thcTe was very 
little of international trade, the Bengal silk 
supplied foreign demands and prospered ; but 
now other countries have progressed and 
Bengal stood still to be content with a supply 
of only a limited local demands. With the 
close of the filatures, the Khamru silk was at 
once driven out from a competitive market and 
has at present no more importance than as a 
small local commodity. The recler has no 
ideas of improvement and blindly follows 


his brethren in trade. The greatest pity i» 
that he seldom suspects that by the method 
of bad reeling he has been so steadily losing 
ground. All that he does is to take a very 
despondent view of the future and curse his 
luck for it. 

(e) Want of any organized trade associa- 
tio-i to look after the marketing, etc. If 
properly organized it would create confidence 
and remove ‘^the limited outlook and the 
want of knowledge of what is being done 
elsewhere and what is in demand.” 

(f) Want of capital of the workers is 
anotlier important factor. Unless they can be 
organized on a co-operative basis and 
financed, they are surely to go over to the 
viahajans. The average worker is therefore 
indebted and the Tiiargin of profit is controlled 
by the financier. Native merchants (chiefly 
Marwari money-lenders) try to derive all 
goods out of an industry and ultimately leave 
it in a wretched condition. There is always 
money-lending al hiyh rates of intereM 
associated with enterprises and the ultimate 
results have often been disastrous. 

( 9 ) Competition with foreign silk yarns 
and finished products which sell cheaper than 
Bengal silk is a big stumbling-block which 
stands in the way of the Bengal silk. A 
'proieeiivc tariff would greatly increase the 
demand for Bengal silk. 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

By r. mukhp:r.jee 


I N order to understand the recent <levelop- 
ments of the labour movement in India its 
post history and ideological background is a 
most essential consideration. A century ago 
Trade Unionism was, for all practical purposes, 
non-existent.' Outside of England there was no 
semblance of any sjjecific organization of the 
working class and in England, whore capitalism 
was becoming established, Trade Unions as 
protective organizations of industrial workers, 
were only beginning to take root. 

In those early days the Trade Unions worked 
under ^eat difliculties. Their existence was consi- 
dered illegal. All their business had to be conduct- 
ed with the utmost secrecy and any attempt on 
their part to regulate conditions of em^^loyment 


was looked upon by the employers and the 
government as a “conspiracy in restraint of 
Irade.” Numerically the ITiiions could not boast 
of more than a few thousand members. In out- 
look th(»y were extremely conservative. Each 
society tried to maintain the dignity of its own 
particular craft. The idea of the separate unions 
taking joint action, against their masters in their 
struggle for better conditions, was unthought of. 

Toda> Trade Unionism is one of the most 
powerful factors in modern politics. The movement 
which began a century ago under adverse conditions 
has assumed international dimensions. Even in 
the most backward countries Trade Unions 
exist in some form or other and in the highly 
induetadalized countries the membership runs 
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into millions. Similar progress has been made 
ivith regard to the outlook of the Trade Unions. 
The old craft or trade prejudices that dominated 
for years are now almost entirely broken. With 
the development of large scale industry, the 
concentration of capital and the growth of unity 
amount the capitalists the workers are likewise 
realizing the necessity for breaking down their 
old craft barriers and looking to the identity of 
interests as members of the working class. In 
this direction the Trade Unions have advanced 
even further. National barriers are being broken 
down and the Trade Union movement has 
gradually consolidated on an international scale. 
It is this aspect of the movement which has 
received the name of the ‘‘Workers of 
the World Unite,” in its revolutionary 
significance. This phrase characterizes the unity 
of the working class— that it has a common 
interest and a role to play in the evolution of 
human society and that international spirit and 
unity of purpose is free from all chauvinism. 

As yet, however, it must be admitted the 
international solidarity of the Trade Unions 
leaves much to be desired. No doubt the widely 
varying conditions, national customs, traditions, 
etc., all tend to retard the unification of the 
international forces of Trade Unionism. Still in 
recent times we have witnessed the development 
of the international spirit ami it is perfectly obvious 
that the Trade Union movement is steering 
directly to the goal of International brotherhood. 

Prom the foregoing it is logical to comdudo 
that Trade Unionism is a permanent force in 
modem soeiety. Its birth everywhere coincides 
with the birth of capitalism and changes in the 
construction of capitalist society have led to 
corresponding changes in the structure and 
outlook of the Trade Unions. In In<lia the 
Trade Union movement is small and practically 
insignificant. Yet as capitalism and modern 
industrial methods grow tlie in<lustrial army 
of India, the Trade Unions will develop 
side by side. 

The In<lian movement has however one 
decided advantage over the older movements in 
other countries. The pioneers of Trade Unionism 
had neither theory nor practical experience to 
l^uide them. Mistakes were common, weaknesses 
in structure and policy were frequently revealed 
and it was only the bitter experience of repeated 
set-backs and defeats that enabled the early Trade 
Union leaders to realize their mistakes and note 
the organizational weaknessess of the movement. 
At times the movement has been almost 
pushed by oppression. On the other occasions 
it was almost broken up by internal friction. 
From all these trials it has emerged and its 
present power and influence is due to the fact 
that the Trade Union Movement has learned from 
its defeats and strengthened itself accordingly. 

The Indian Trade Union Movement as it 
stands today is on the threshold of its "proper” 


career. It must take into consideration the 
experiences of the brother movements in other 
countries, and, by avoiding similar mistakes and 
organizational weaknesses, it can rapidly grow 
into a powerful working-class factor in In<lian 
and International politics. It seems, however, 
the experience of the brother movements in 
other countries has not borne any result upon 
the Trade Union leaders in India. They have 
deluded themselves to take ^ up the position of 
Trade Union leaders under social forces of the 
capitalist countries and thus have completely 
ignored the social forces as determine 
and condition the movement in India. An 
understanding of those basic conditions is 
a necessary prelude to analyse the recent 
developments in the trade Union movement 
in India. 

The Trade Union movement in India is of 
comparatively recent growth. Hardly the trumpets 
of war had ceased when there arose Soviet Russia 
with unprecedented hopes for the labouring masses 
all over the world. It awakened hopes of an 
unprecedented leap from the kingdom of misery 
into the kingdom of freedom and prosperity for 
the toilers of all lands. It was this awakening 
spirit which gave birth to the Trade Union 
Congress in India. Formerly there existed Unions 
in most of the industrial areasS but they were 
sporadic organizations lacking coherence and 
uniformity. They were all philanthropic organiza- 
tions serving a very limited purpose for the 
working class in India. 

In 1920 Lala liajpat Rai made an effort and 
succeeded in founding the All-India Trade Union 
C Congress. This step led for the first time to a 
consoHdated action in all the Trade Unions 
affiliated to this body. It was not until 1924 
that the Government of India passed a specific 
legislation dealing with the Tratle Unions in 
India. The Trade Union Registration Act of 
1924 has however remained a dead letter in 
many rcspect*4. A cursory glance at this measure 
is sufficient to prove that those responsible for it 
were fully conversant with the history of Trade 
Unionism in other parts, and were bent on 
using that knowledge to the detriment of the 
bu<lding Indian movement. The Unions are 
paying a heavy price for the doubtful privilege 
of being registered and it goes without saying 
that the non- registered Unions are tabooed by 
the employers and the authorities. 

Before dealing with the legal aspect of the 
Trade Union movement in India it is necessary 
to give a short sketch of its zigzag course 
which it has followed until now. The All 
India Trade Union Congress has followed since 
its inception quite a chequered career of its 
own. There have taken place innumerable 
strikes but the remarkable change occurred when 
there was a general strike in the Textile industry 
of Bombay affecting some 150,000 workers. 
It was the first instance of the working-class 
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coming out of the factory and registering its 
unequivocal protest against the wage-cut and 
similar measures of the employers. The working- 
class in the general strike showed its unmistakable 
solidarity against the capitalism. 

But the most decisive factor in the history 
of the Tra<le TTnions lias been the arrest of 
thirty-five of Trade Union workers in 1029. 
Prom the working-class point of view, 
this “Conspiracy” case marks a special landmark 
in having initiaUid a definiW break from the 
traditional line. The communists appeared at 
the vanguard of the Indian proletariat. 

From now the history changes its aspect. 
The role of the Indian working-class changed 
automatically. The rupcrcussions of the 
nationalist movement coupled with the arrest 
of the “Meerut Comrades” brought its influence 
upon the working class. The proletariat became 
in some degree class conscious. There was again 
a gtan^ral strike in the Jute industry of Bcmgal 
and this too liad its influence upon the workers. 
Besides thes(* two groat general strikes there 
have been numerous other strikes of a prolonged 
cliaracter. 

The next important landmark to initiate a 
distinct stage in the history of the Trade Union 
movement was the split in the ranks of the 
Trade Union (.Congress in 1930 at Nagpur. The 
two groups emerged out of the split— one definite- 
ly reaettionary and rel'ormi'?! in its nature 
and tiie otluT communist. The following issues 
came up as factors in (Tcating divorg(*nce of 
opinion. l"ho “affiliation” business has been a 
thorn on both sides- the reformist as well as 
communist. The reformists have all along beem 
pressing the (<ongresa to affiliate it,N*df to tlio 
International Federation of the* ''IVade Unions. 
On the other hand, the communists jiressotl for 
aiiiliatton to the Pan Pacific Trade. Union 
Federation. Then the “Geneva” bogey has been 
a thorn on the sides of both. 

The culminating jiniiit was reached at 
Nagpur, The reformi'^ts walked out and seceded 
from the Trade Union (Jongress. For a year 
the situation went on like this, and the 
Calcutta session in 1931 further accentuated 
the divergence alromly evident in the Trade 
Union movement. If it was a mistake at 
Nagpiu* for the reformists to secede from the 
Trade Union Congress in 1030, the ultra-Ijcftism 
of the communists in Calcutta creatc^d the most 
deplorable situation the Congress has over been 


faced with since its inception. It can he said 
with certainty that the Calcutta split was the 
most unwise and impolitic manoeuvre which the 
Trade Union workers ever indulged in. 

Ill the Calcutta session theTra^e Union Congress 
emerged as a body more cohereht and uniform 
than it was before. Those who were out to isolate 
others were themselves isolated by their ultra- 
Leftist tactics. The Trade Union Congress of 
which Mr. Ruikar is the President is the only 
functioning body, and the other section U 
defunct. 

But those who are genuine Trade Unionists 
did not lose the opportunity to come forward 
and raise the Trade Union movement from the 
slough into which it had fallen. The Girni- 
Kamgar Union of Bombay issued an appeal 
to all the Trade Union organizations in the 
country to unite on the basis of a platform of 
unity which was issued by the said organization. 
The issue w'as taken up by various organizations^ 
and an Unity Conf(Ti*n<*e was held under the 
auspices of the All India Railway Federation, 
to wliii'h Unions belonging to diff'erent groups 
gatheretl. The Girni-Kaingar Union platform of 
unity formed the basis of discussion. The 
“Unity Committee” was the outcome of that 
conference to which was delegated the task of 
formulating some such fundamental basis of 
unity tliai will bi' acceptable to all. 

The hopes ^ thus cherislied were however 
dooin(*d to disappointiiuMit. Th(‘ majority of 
the people (‘onstituting the committee wore the 
.soceders of Nagpur and their reconiineiidations 
were bound to b(i adverse for the communists 
and other se.ctitms unacceptable to them. 

Another Unity Conference was held at 
Madra.s in August last. The Conference decidcwl 
to rally round the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, the only central organization of the 
Indian working class on the basis of the 
“fundamentals” formulated in the “amended” 
platform of unify issued by it. 

Thus the Trade Union movement in India 
has reached a point from which there can be 
no going back. The increasing aggressiveness of 
the capitalists and the employers has resulted in 
thousands retrenched, discharged and let off on 
the roads to starve and die. The formula of 
compromise, arbitration, and conciliation boards 
have, however, proved absolutely abortive and 
ineffective in settling the grievances of the 
workers. 




TEA IN INDIA 

By AMALRAHA 


O P a total of 4,742 gardens in India 
occupjing approximately 8,05,800 
acres of land, only 521 belong 
to Indians. And of the total 
39! million pounds of tea, grown in 
India, about 55 million pounds are grown 
in tea estates owned by Indians. Volume 
of labour employed may well be imagined by 
the fact that Assam alone swallowed up 
nearly 7 lacs of ordinary labour in this indus- 
try from 1918-19 to 1930-31, a brief period 
of twelve years. 

Total tea export from India in 1930-31 
to foreign countries amounted to 357 million 
pounds, out of which Britain (London) alone 
imported 299i2 million pounds. It is interesting 
to note that over 51 million pounds of this 
bulk is re-exported to America and the 
Continent by London. 

It is also interesting to note that if India 
consumed tea produced by Indian owned 
gardens alone tea thus manufactured would 
fall short by at least 22 per cent of 
her present consumption. From 31 million 
pounds in 1921, India now consumes over 
65 million pounds of tea in 1932. Within 
a brief period of 10 years (1921-31), Indian 
Tea Cess Committee has achieved this result 
•in India by continuous propaganda. 

In 1930-31, as many as 686 joint-stock 
companies were eng[aged in this industry and 
the total capital employed was, approximately 
53,43,86 000 in rupees. 

Average prices per pound of tea have 
varied from Sik 0-10-1 in 1921-22,R8. 0-15-11 
in 1924-25 to Bs. 0-6-5 in 1931-32. 

^ Dividends to shareholders have been 
paid from 21 per cent to 200 per cent and 
above by tea companies. In 1929 tiie average 
vtdue of 100 shares in tea in the share market 
vaa Bs. 303, in 1930 Rs. 278 and in 1931 
Bs. 248. 

It is also of interest to know that a tea 
plraparly m a na ged, veiy quickly 
the vuldme of its assets. A tea 
^tetwes stMtedin 1921 with a pud 

* 


up capital of Rs. 25,000, made a clear profit of 
Rs. 2,71,000 since 1921 and has built up an 
asset amounting to Rs. 3,00,000. 

The position of Indians in this industry, 
as in all other industries, is not enviable. Tea 
trade is entirely in tlie grip of Europeans. 
Indians have preferred paying 37 5 per cent 
of dividends during better times than bilildixig 
up a sound reserve fund to fall back on in 
bad times. Finance, required to run an estate 
during the working season, is always got by 
Indians from European banks generally, 
through their respective European auction 
brokers, by hypothecation of their ^op. This 
makes them totally unable to sell their own 
tea anywhere and to any person without the 
consent of the European brokers. An incident 
illustrating this happened within the writer^s 
knowledge. He made arrangements for the 
sale of a certain brand of tea to a certain firm 
on behalf of an Indian tea planter and the 
delivery order was given when it had been 
found that the tea under reference had been 
sold in auction by the brokers. This was, of 
course, no fault of the brokers, since they 
were not informed of this private arrangement 
in due time by the planter though he was 
in Calcutta and had given the delivery order 
personally. It seemed that he expected better 
prices in the auction and vacillated whether 
or not to inform tlic brokers. He got no 
better price any way, but might have been 
landed in a legal difficulty though this was 
not done, thanks to the buyers. 

Indian tea industry in all its phases is con* 
trolled by Europeans since they are the pro- 
prietors of most of the gardens. The Indian 
Tea Association, the Calcutta Tea Brokers' 
Association and the Indian Tea Cess Com-' 
mittee arc the bodies that control and conduct 
tea in India. It is more than surprising 
that Indians have none of their own associa- 
tion though some time aga^somethin^ like an 
'attempt was made* / 

The ludia& Tea Association guides the 
pol% ol tibte entixe industry. The Tea 
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Brokers' Association eifccts the sale. The 
Tea Districts Labour Association controls 
the labour. The Tea Cess Committee does 
the propaganda in India and abroad. If the 
Tea Cess Committee's propaganda succeed in 
America, it wUl bo a good outlet for Indian 
tea. But it is very difficult to fight the 
coffee habit in America. In 1928 consump- 
tion of tea in America was 18 million pounds. 
Two years later in 19.30, consumption 
increased only by a million pound. The 
world over tea consumption has decreased. 
In 1920 the total consumption of all teas 
was 113 million pounds. In 1929 it was 
93 million pounds and in 1930, 84 million 
pounds. In India the Tea Cess Committee's 
propaganda has achieved splendid success. 
By ten years, the consumption of tea has gone 
up more than double, from 30 million pounds 
to G.*) million pounds. In India, potential 
results arc obviously much greater than in 
any coffee-drinking country. Possibilities in 
In^ arc incalculable as the population is 
vast and there is no national beverage to 
stand in the way. People arc not prejudiced 
i^ainst tea or for coffee. Recruitment to 
the staff of the Tea Cess Committee from 
educated and influential Indian families will 
be, if done, very wise, as in India the mass 
follows the intelligentzia almost blindly. 
There ought not to be much difference in pay 
and cadre between Indians and Europeans 
and if no discrimination is made certainly 
young men from the higher classes of the 
society will be tempted to join the Tea Cess 
service. 


The Indian Tea Cess Committee would die 
well, too, to recruit a few women to their 
staff as a matter of experiment. If the 
recruitment is done properly and the selection 
is made from personal knowledge of the 
women selected, very good results may follow. 
More often, it is difficult to persuade a woman 
who never walks out of her home to sip n 
cup of tea than it is with men. The writer 
has experience of purdah ladies taking tea in 
stone cups, since they think clay cups, made 
of pottery, are not ritually pure. Such is 
the prejudice ! Male employees will not be 
admitted in the purdah. Moreover, an intense 
propaganda ought to bo carried on amongst 
the higher classes of people along with public 
demonstrations for the masses. 

Indian tea planters would not have had to 
think of other countries in which to sell their 
teas, if they could only combine in a solid 
block and carry on a proper propaganda in 
their country which consumes 22 per cent 
more of tea than all of them produce. Time 
is only too ripe for them to make an earnest 
effort. 

The tea trade, alike all other trades, is 
undergoing an extremely trying experience. 
Expert opinion holds that the tone of the 
market would improve from this year and signs 
of improvement will be visible during it. 
But it is sure, unless political questions are 
brought to a permanent settlement all the 
world over, that every trade will have to 
find difficulty in its way to progress and 
prosperity. 


WORLD DISARMAMENT DEPENDS ON INDIA 


All the world is thinking about disarmament ; 
but how little does it understand what is primarily 
in the way. The absolutely indispensable condi- 
tion of international disarmament is that Great 
Britain shall first give freedom to India The 
reason why is clear as the sun. The other 
nations of die world will not disarm so long as 
Gieat Britain remains armed. Everybody admits 
ti^ But Great Britain must remain armed, 
siinnly _ oannot disarm, so long as she holds 
Indua in hm' possession. Every Englishman 
knows that wimut a strong army and navy 


England would lose her great Indian Empiiy. 
It follows that the first step towards world dis- 
armament absolutely must be the freeing of 
India. Then (but not before) Britain (mn disarm 
and thus make it possible for other nations to do 
the same. Thus we see that so long as India’s 
subjection oontinues, all talk at Geneva or any- 
where else, about general international disarma- 
ment^ is and must continue to be^ ntere words 
witiiout any real meaning, mere whiirtling to the 
#ind. 

3. T. fitniDBBLAHO 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Indian Women of To-day 

Indian women of to-day are engfa^ed in all 
kinds of activities which contribute to the well-being 
of the country. Miss P. Satthianadhaii gives the 
following resum6 of their activities at present in 
Tke^ Young Ihcildcr: 

Culture and knowledge are spreading rapidly in 
the feminine world of Hindustan. This, however, 
does not mean that our more refined classes ever 
lacked civilization ; though at the same time it 
cannot be denied that it was not very general, 
and the true benefit of modern education is that its 
merits are being realized by all classes of people 
Our women’s colleges and schools arc all being 
crowded, .by happy girls; in fact applications are 
increasing so much each year that I have known 
many refused. What a difference is this to fifty 
years ago, when there was hardly an Indian woman 
who wished or dared to take up higher studies. 
How rapidly, therefore, is the old order giving place 
to the newl 

Every year, therefore, the number of our lady 
rad nates and doctors is increasing; and what is 
etter still, scope is being given them for efficient 
service. The responsible posts of superintoiidcnts of 
large institutions and principals of colleges are being 
thrown open to Indian women, and the genuine solid 
work^ which lady doctors in this country are 
carrying on, can onlv bo realized by the gFcatness of 
the sacrifices involved and the results produced. 

Many Indian women are completing their uni- 
versity careers by studies in England or America 
and it is interesting to note that it is not alone the 
enthusiasm for the mere education, in the sense of 
passing examinations, that actuates them; hut there 
IS also a great craving for travel and an intense 
desire for wide-spread knowledge and experience even 
among staid married ladies. 

The demand for freedom and equal rights with 
men is being rapidly recognized. Among those who 
are fighting for the uplift of their sisters, there are 
some who are extremists, and some who are 
moderates. The former, in spite of the excellent 
work that they are doing, are apt to go too far, and 
and to imitate the ways and customs of western 
women to an unnecessary degree. They are inclined 
to stop at no conventions; and in their very zest to 
follow European women in their carefree life, they 
often over-8t^ limits. 

Yet they, with the more modest moderates, on the 
whole are dmng excellent work, and through them 
evils such as child-marriiu^, the institutions of 
hr^hdis and Devadasia^ the supresaion of widows, 
and innumendile old-fsahioned customs are being 
undermiiicd. Then there are ladies, who are legisla* 
eowieUlors, municipai oonneiliors, membm of 
distriei and educatloiial boards, honorary mt^pstratea 
and univeniity ’ senate member^ unt to mention those 
who haws Mtoresen ted us at the Bound TSbIe 
ttio aosoiint of good thesa active 


enthusiastic women are doing to our land cannot be 
estimated. 

It is needless to mention the interest that Indian 
women of today are showing in politics. How 
marvellous is their service in the present political 
upheaval! The Stcadeshi and Buy Indian Leagues 
seem to be gaming such rapid ground, that Indian 
women, hitherto so shy and modest, actually volunteer 
to serve in public shops. The anti-untouchability 
movement has received a great impetus by the 
association of women. 

Another fact which proves that our women are 
more energetic than they were before is that almost 
every small mof ssil station, these days, can boast 
of a ladies’ club, where the women or the station 
meet a few evenings a week, and spend the time in 
pleasant recreation. Guiding and social work is also 
bec*oming Tiopular. 

From this brief resumo of the activities of Indian 
women, it will be seen that they are by no means 
the backward, bashful, incompetent and inefficient 
creatures that they have hitherto appeared to be. 


The Permanent Settlement 

It’s no good denying the fact that the 
Permanent Rettlemcnt of Bengal has not been 
an uniiiixed blessing. It has given rise to 
various problems. Mr. Kbagcndra Nath Sen 
discusses the financial aspect of the permanent 
settlement in TMtidholders^ JowmaL He concludes 
his paper as follows: 

As a domestic problem of Bengal, it raises moral, 
legal, economic and financial ismics. Morally, those 
who swear by Regulation I of 179.T enjoy almost an 
impregnable position, l^egally, the position is not 
secure, for the Legislature can supersede the Regula- 
tion or at any rate modify the same. Even within 
the existing terms of the Regulation, the question 
whether it rules out taxation of agricultural incomes 
has not been free from controversy. From the 
economic point of view, a number of problems have 
already been referred to. The biggest problem is that 
of Bub-infeudation. It will remain a problem as long 
as there is a paucity of industries in the province 
offering alternative means of employment and invest- 
ment. The two safest channds of investment are, in 
public estimation. Government paper and land. A 
century ago, land was the only means of livelihood 
as well as investment. Sub-inf endation is the conse- 
quence, being of course encouraged by the settlement 
in perpetuity of the land revenue. As the gap 
between the rental vidue of the land and the revenue 
paid on it increases,, the number of interests and 
tenures is liable to. grow. On An other hand, in 
times of distress, it is the land4iold.ag community 
whii^ acts as the first bufier, and is the first to fw 
the pinch. For revenue laws are rigid and the hmd- 
holdeocB find H almost impossible to realise the rents. 
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Diis iB| perhaps, as it should be, for it helps the 

ryots Qompa^ to whom the landlords axe in a 

b^ter position to withstand the stress. Ikit the 

position is not so satisfactory at a time of prosperity. 
!Xhe landlords are debarred from increasing the rents 
unless there is an extraordinarily long spell of 
prosperity. The 8tate has thus taken its revenge on 
the laadlords for the permanent settlement of land- 
revenue. This fact discounts a great deal the 

privileged position of the Bengal landholder as com- 

e red to his compeers iu other parts of the country. 

cidentally it has helped to create a peasantry that 
is better able to weather the first effects of an 
economic blizzard. If they cannot actually do it, the 
responsibility does not lie with the Permanent Settle- 
ment but other economic factors. 

From the point of view of public finance, the 
problem is one of equalizing the burden of taxation. 
Here we come across a real defect of ^e existing 
svstem. The defect arises really from the regressive 
character of the land tax whereas all other taxes are 
either proportional or iiro^rressive. If the rate of any 
tax should not be regressive, it is the tax on land 
values. The high rate of the tax, as it is, does not 
matter, for different sources of income are charged 
at diifereut rates. What matters is the character of 
how the rate increases or decreases. In the case of 
land, It is well-known that much of the increase in 
value is 'unearned’ and calls for, if not confiscation, 
at least the application of a progressive tax schedule. 
The incidence of the land revenue when it was first 
imposed was 90 per cent of the rental value. Today 
it is about 30 per cent. Fifty years hence, it may 
be below 20 per cent— as low as 10 per cent in a 
prosperous Benpal. All this time, every other class 
sharing in the increased prosperity will be required 
to contribute at a proportional, if not progressive, 
rate to the State trewu^. This is an iniquity which 
should receive attention from now. 1 suspect that a 
good deal of the ^itatioii for the taxation of 
agnoidtural incomes arises from a dim, not always 
intelligent, appreciation of this cardinal fact. The 
Permanent Settlement has been the villain of the 
piece, but the uncritical assailants have lost track of 
the real chase by themselves drawing a number of 
red herrings across it. 


to be direrted from the object for which tfa^ are 
ostensibly taken. 

Generally speaking, a central co-operatiye bank 
should not nave under it more societies than it ea-p 
finance. The Indian Banking Enquiry Oommittee 
recommends that central banks should operate over 
fairly large areas and have a goodly number of 
societies affiliated to them. The recommendation of 
the Bengal BanUng Enquiry Committee is more 
specific. It prohibits the splitting up of central banka 
before the number of affiliated societies reaches 300 : 
even then, no new central bank should be formed 
until a sufficient number of men of intelligence, 
influence and possessing knowledge of co-operation 
can be found in the locality to form the directorate. 
Fluid resources of the banks should never be allowed 
to fall below a fixed level. Overdue unrealized 
interest should not be considered as assets in declaring 
dividends. 

Certain important recommendations of the Central 
and the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
about the working of the co-operative banks should 
be mentioned here. They have boon advised to set 
up a bad debt fund and contribute to it regularly as 
as is done in the case of reserve funds. The Bengal 
Committee has referred at some length to the 
important nature of thdr work and has recommended 
that they should be entrusted with more responsible 
work like land mortgage. But the financing of 
rimary societies being their main object, the central 
anks nave been advised not to undertake commercial 
banking. Inter-lending amongst different co-operative 
banks and between these and other credit institutions 
has also been disapproved. 

The guarantee of Rs. 30 lakhs offered by the 
Government of Bengal on behalf of the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank is significant and is a sufficient 
assurance to the depositors that their interests are 
safe. The Provincial Bank as well as the Bengal 
Co-operative Oi^anization Society are important 
agencif^ in the development and regulation of the 
co-operative movement. The necessity of such central 
organizations for the growth and expansion of the 
movement has been fully demonstrated in wosteni 
countries. These institutions deserve your fullest 
co-operation and support. 


The Co-operative Bank 

Maii^ rountries have prospered though co- 
operation. A bank started on co-operative basis 
can render help to the people to carry on 
agrhnilture and small indigenous industries. 
Bir P. V. Roy offers some suggestions as to how 
a central co-operative bank should be run in 
The Bengal Co-operative Journal. He says : 

In this cunncction let me make certain general 
BUgi^tions^ for conducting your work on sound 
banking principles, I lues uom societies or individuals 
should 1)0 rsah zed with utmost regularity. If they 
once l^gin to fall in arrears they become ultimately 
unrealizable. The terms of a loan should be deter- 
mined according to the importance of its obje<*.t and 
nnall-term deg^its should never be emp^ed in 
loog-tena invesImentB, The central banks have bema 
advised by the Indian Banking Enquiry Oommittee 
to confine themasIviM to short-tenn and intermed^ 
leaving leng-fann csedit for famd mortgage 
bnadka. Xoam 0m to eakiiratQit whaM be 

dMr dbonld nam 1^ dloMa 


Is not the 'Harijan’ a Hindu? 

Is not the Harijan,' one belonging to the 
so-called depressed classes, a Hindu? This-, 
question has been answered, taking particularly the 
legal aspect in view, by Mr. T. R. Venkatarania 
Sastry m The Indian Remew., He says : 

A point is raised by an eminent writer on Hindu 
law as to whether the Harijans are Hindus. There 
is a great deal of ingenuity exercised by the 
oontroversialists on both sides and there is nothing 
but controversial cleverness in the contention that 
Harijans are not Hindus. Courts have alwayn 
applied Hindu Law to them and at no time '< 
been suggested that they w'ere not Hindus. Decisionv^ 
can be rated that even as regards wonhip they arc 
within the pale of Hinduism thou^ tbiare may by 
restriction as to the place from wE^' thiqr should 
worship. Even in the of Quravtynr the^/ 

have a right ci access into the temi^e though it i'* 
only for timee days in the year. 

It is stoM the Ihct that ther are go^rned 
to Hiadnlaw is no proof <hU HMff ase 
because some Mnsliiiia are riBo){om6d hy Hindu 
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law. I ahould like to know any case in which 
Hindu law eoyerns people who are not Hindus or 
were never before Hindus. It is in every case either 
because the persons are Hindus or because they were 
Hindus and are stiU retaining!; their old Hindu law 
that Hindu law is applied to them. If it has to 
be^ eoncoded that at one time they were treated as 
Hindus and therefore Hindu law came to beapplied 
to them, the question will arise when did they cease 
to be Hindus? 

The other point that is urged is that some of 
the Harijans take part in the Muharram festivities 
and therefore they are not Hindus. There are 
Brahmins who fulfil vows to Nagore l>urga and no 
one doubts that thev are Hind ns. There are Hindu 
families from which the eldest man passes to the 
place of a sajjadanashtn of a Durga, there are 
intermarrying Hindus and Christians and there are 
Muslims and Christians retaining in part Hindu 
customs, without anybody questioning the membership 
of such persons in their respective comm unities. 
All this only furnishes proof that the leaders of the 
Hindu community have failed to discharge their 
duty of maintaining a hold on members of their 
community or imbue them with due respect for their 
own culture. And it may be added that one who 
ncgleetfr any limb of his community as undeserving 
of attention or careful protection will have the 
difficulties that wc encounter at home and abroad. 
That they should cling to the Hindu community 
which cares so little for them is wholly to their 
credit and to our eternal discredit. 


Vernacular the Medium of Instruction 

One need not argue at this time of day why 
vernacular should be the medium of instruction. 
In India the case is otherwise, save and except 
in the Osmania University which has taken ui> 
Urdu as the medium. So, The National Chrialian 
(^oundt Review welcomes the idea of making 
Hindi tiie medium of instruction in the Benares 
Hindu University : 

in his cou vocation address at the Benares Hindu 
ITniversity, which, contrary to the traditions of 
modern Indian nniversitios, was fMven in Hindi, 
Pandit Malaviya pertinently raised the question of 
the medium of instruction in our schools and 
coHeges. Ho stated that the pupils in the Central 
Hindu {School of the University were nsccivng 
education through their mother tongue, and th.*it 
from the next year in the Intermediate ClasBcs also the 
.medium of instruction would he the mother-tongue. 
This is a reform of far-renching significance. While 
ill the rest of the world universities use the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction, in India the only 
university among our sixteen universities which has 
adopted this obviously sound oducaiioiial method is the 
Osmania University of the Hyderabad State. TU* 
method of imparting instruction in th^' vernacular 
does not do away with a proper study of the English 
language, as Pandit Malaviya pointed out in his 
^dresB, and as demonstrated already in the Osmania 
Untvepttty, It is to be hoped that the example of 
Hyderabad and Benares will be fbUowod by other 
Indian nniversities. The difficultieff in the way of 
adapting ttiia refom are no doubt many. That th^ 
however, has been shown by the 
replies ‘to ^ ' clrohlar on the subjimt issued by the 


Inter-Univeisity Board last year. Inertia and un- 
willingness to depart from the beaten track are more 
responsible for tbe reform not being given a fair 
trial than the difficulties that are inherent in it. It 
has been made possible for the Osmania University 
to make Urdu the medium of instruction in ail 
subjects, because of the sustained labours of 
translation bureau maintained by that Univ^sity 
and of specialists engaged in producing suitable 
text-books. The revolutionary change ^ now being 
(vorked out in the Osmania University and the 
innovation along the same linos contemplated by the 
Benares Ifniversity deserve to be carefully studied 
by those engaged in Christian higher education 
in India. 


Adult Education in England 

The Bume paper publishes an informative 
article on the adult education movement in 
England. To fight illitcrncy some system of adult 
education must also be introduced into India. 
Th<^ following extracts will therefore prove 
useful. 

1. The Worh^ra' Eduaalwnal Association has 
2,H07 affiliated societies and a membership of 1100,000 
men and women. The classes organized by it were 
attended by 38,7110 students. It is the biggest agency 
for adult education in England. 

2. Ihc Educational Ikttkmmts Association has 
in affiliation 13 educational settlements and 6' 
residential colleges. The total membership is 5,170. 

3. I he Young Men's Christian Association 
comprises 620 local associations and Ked Triangle 
Club, with a total membership of nearly 69,000 men 
and 27.000 Ixiys. it organized 0 tutorial classes, 
11 one-year clabses, 2,5 terminal courses, pojrtilax 
lectures in 310 centres, numerous study circles, 
discussion groups, debating societies and wire- 
less clubs. 

4. The Young lYomen's Christian Assoaation 
membership is ’33,500. Nearly 20,CX)0 persons a year 
arc brought ii* touch with the association through 
the hostel visitors and camps. It conducted 271 
classes of the academic typi% 140 of practical type 
and 28^1 of the recreational type 

5. Th 4 > National ]*ederatton of Women's Instituics, 
There are 4,250 institutes, mostly in villages and 
.small towns. Begular classes are held in dress- 
making, cookery, hygiene, literature, history, musical 
appreciation, 'fhere are choral and dramatic societies. 
The total membership is 250,000. 

6. National Adult School Union aims at 
promoting adult educational work. The movement, 
though religious, is non-scctarion and non-part^ with 
democratic ~ management and finance. It alnliates 
1,404 adult schools (men’s 591, women’s 528, mixed 
ICj. young people's 121). All schools meet weekly 
nrn undertake the "tudy of subjects set forth in 
the annual issues of the Adult School Lesson Hand- 
book, They also arrange lectures, week-end schools, 
non-residential coaTses, summer schools, study groups, 
recreational and religious activities, and a good deal 
of social service work. They i^o organize handicraft 
courses, intetnationa] visits, au international corres^ 
pondence bureau, music and dran.atio festivals, arts 
and ersfts exMnitionB* Itiere an five permaneut 
guest hertuies. 
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7. Ch-operativB Union, The Co-operative Move- 
ment has 1,309 Bocietiea with 5,00(X000 members. 
Men’s Co-operative Guilds have 61,000 members in 
Eofi^land and 27,000 in Scotland. Meetings are held 
weekly, and such subjects as social services, poor law 
refoim, war tendencies and how to combat them, the 
care of the mother, food values, business methods are 
studied. There is a vast amount of educational work 
among children and adolescents. 

8. The Nahotial Council of iMhour College is 
financed and controlled by 32 trade unions with a 
membership of 2,000,000. The council has 106 colleges. 
It or^nized 1,102 classes with 28,147 students. In 
addition It had 3,385 correspondence course students, 
gave 1,018 lectures to wprking-class organizations. 

9. the British Assoriaiion of Ifesidential Settle- 
ments has 43 settlements, apart from educational 
settlements. In each case a number of men and 
women live together in an industrial neighbourhood, 
and thus create a centre of social and (*ducational 
work of all kinds. At Toviibce Hall and the Mary 
■Ward Settlement the work is largely educational, 
and is financially assisted by tlic London Oouiity 
Council. 

10. 'jke British Drama Ijeague has l.SOf) amateur 
societies, mostly attached to schools. It has 75,000 
members who are either practising, studying, or 
.intelligently enjoing the art of the theatre. 

11. The British Broaden sftng Corporation always 
■includes educational talks for adults in its daily 
.programmes. In 1928 it constituted a Central 
Council for Broadcast Adult liklucatioii. In 1030 
as many as 185 organized listening groups were in 
existence. Each of these groups meets regularly to 
listen to a course of lectures, every lecture being 
followed by a discussion under a qualified leader. 
The B. B. O. issues Aids to Study pamphlets, and 
^ticles in its weekly paper. The lAstener, a journal 
'intended to promote generally the educational and 
cultural sides of Broadcasting. The B.B.C. is truly 
.called the ‘People’s University.’ 


The Anti-Untouchahility Movement and 
Indian Women 

Women can do much to remove the curse of 
untouchabilifcy from India. They are doing much 
to render the country and better and 

have alreiidv set to think aliout the iiividiouaness 
of untouebubility. Stti-Dhnrma writos : 

Apart from this it cannot but strike any thinking 
person that so long as the vast Hindu community 
which ^constitutes the majority of the Indian people 
remains divided against itself there can be no 
substantial political advance in the country because 
the very idea of joint electorate, for which Mahatma 
Gandhi staked his life, is entirely dependent for its 
successful application in practice to the removal of 
M customs that load the higher caste Hindus to 
deprive their oppressed brothers and siston of any 
rignts, whether civic or religious. It is therefore 
imperative that in a situation like this where ancient 
•customs and usages with all the traditions to support 
them are on the one hand and the immediate needs 
nnd injuries done to a vast number of our fellowmen 
are on the other, tihe demands of the latter upon our 
<soDsoiene6 should tidee the first place. We ieel that 
laws and onstons^ that no longer command the 
sanction of love, tesson, and humanity should be 


changed and if need be, even cast oft* in oMer to 
remove the disabilities that such usages and customs 
have laid upon innocent shoulders for generations, 
for aftes* all there is nothing greater or higher in 
creation than human personality. Whatever law or 
enstom tends to injure or demoralize or insult the 
human being, cannot and should not have a plaice 
upon the statute books of any progressive nation. 
Laws are made for the benefit oi men and not men 
for the laws. Therefore since untouchability and all 
its accompanying evils lay upon the shoulders of 
many millions of our brothers and sister^ an 
insupportable burden of insult and injury and depri- 
vation, no Indian should, at this stage, be found 
unwilling to atone to these people by throwing open 
the temples, tanks, wells and all other places of 
common worship and common use. No matter what 
fossilized customs hare to be broken in doing so. 


Edison on Luck and Sleep 

Prabwidha Bharaia publishes the following : 

Mr. M. A. Kasonoff, a co-worker of Mr. Edison, 
gives in the following the opinion of the latter 
regarding the secret of nis success in work : 

“One day the Old Man (Mr. Edison) sat down 
for a chat, and we exchanged confidences. ‘Do you 
belive in luck V he asked me. I said, ‘Yes and 
no. My reasoning mind revolts against the supersti- 
tion of luck, my savage soul clin^ to it.’— ‘For my 
part,’ said the old man. ‘I do not believe in luck 
at all. And if there is such a thing as luck, then 
/ must be the most unlucky fellow in the world. 
I’ve never once made a lucky strike in all my life. 
When 1 get afler something that I need, I start 
finding everything in the world that donH need- 
one damn thing after another. 1 lind ninety-nine 
things that 1 don’t need, and comes number one 
hundred, and that— at the very last— turns out to 
he just what I had been looking for... Wouldn’t 
you call that hard luck ? But I’m tellin’ you, I 
don’t believe in luck— good or bad. Most fellows 
try a few things and then quit. 1 never quit until 
I get what I'm after. That’s the onljT difference be- 
tivccn me, that's supposed to be lucky, and the 
fellows that think they are unlucky. Then again a 
lot of people think that 1 have done things because 
some ‘genius’ that I’ve got. That too is not true. 
Any other bnght-ininded fellow can accomplish just 
as much if he will stick like hell and remember 
that nothing that’s any good works by itself, just 
to please you , you got to make the damn thing 
w^ork. You may have heard people repeat what I 
have said, ‘Genius is one per cent inspiration, ninety- 
nine per cent perspiration’. ‘Yes, Sir, it’s mostly 
hard work' 1 said, ‘You will admit, Mr. Edison, 
that at Least your patience is out of the ordinary ? 
—Oh ; Yes,’ he replied. ‘I got lots of patience.’ 

Mr. Edison’s idea ot sleep is no less interesting. 
It is due to this theory, perhaps, that he could work 
night after night without or witn almost no sleep. 

“A favourite topic with him was his theory of 
sleep. To this be came |^ack again and mia 
“Bleep,’ he asserted, ‘is an acquired l^bit. Oells don t 
sleep. Fish swim about in tlie water all night ; 
they don’t sleep. Even a horse don’t sleep* he just 
stands still and rests. A man don’t seed any slw* 
You tiy it sometime. Work all day all nutht, then 
earlj^ in the morning, take a nap ibr half-an-hour. 
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then Jump up, wash your face with ice-water, and 
go h^k to work again. Youll be fresh as a lark 
and fed just fina” 


Ramans’ Scientific Discoveries 

Dr. Meghnad Saha has the following in 
India and tfw World about Prof. C. V. Raman’s 
scientific discoveries : 

The crowning achievement of his life came in 1928 
when he discovered 'Combination Scattering”, now 
cklled fittingly after him “Raman Effect”. This was 
not due to a mere stroke of ^od fortune but was the 
culmination of years of hard and continuous work. 
The blue colour of the sky and the sea has always 
impressed poets and authors, hut a scientific explana- 
tion of it was first given by Lord Rayleigh, ana was 
supported by the experiments of Tyndall. Lord 
Rayleigh showed that the phenomena was due to the 
breaking up of light waves by the molecules which 
compose our atmosphere. The sky appears blue 
because more blue light is thrown sideways than 
red light. 

Raman’s interest in the subject seems to have l)ocn 
roused by experiments which were carried out about 
13 years ago by the Hon’ble T. Rtnilt, the present 
Lord Rayleigh (and son of the firsl Lord Rayleigh) 
for experimentally demonstrating the validity of his 
father’s theories, lie d^ivised a very <lelicato apparatus 
for experimentally invest igating the scattering bv 
molecules of different types and in cj-oiieration with 
his numerous students earned out hundreds of experi- 
ments on these lines. Tn course of these investigations 
he was troubled by experiences of a new kind. He 
found that light seems to bo modifi<Hl in its colour 
when scattered by matter. What happens is this : 
When light falls on matter, which is itself excited by 
heat or any other agency, the electromagnetic vibra- 
tions which constitute light become locked up with 
the vibrations of matter, and is profoundly modified 
when it comes out. But this modifi(*atioii cannot bo 


detected if white light be used, because white light i» 
a jumble of many lights and the modified lights get 
lost in the motley crowd- Bo light of one single 
colour has to be used, and the modified light has to 
be analysed by a spectroscope. This crucial experi- 
ment was carried out by Raman and Krishnan in 
1928, and was immediately successful. 

The effect of this discovery on the Scientific world 
was immense, for it not only brought to light new 
phenomena, but it opened a new way for investigating 
the properties of matter. The importance m the 
result was first recognized by P. Pringsheim, Professor 
at Berliii who in an article in the German Naiur^ 
totsunischaft gave an account of the discovery, and 
called attention to its great importance in molecular 
physics. From this lime onwards, the interest in 
work has remained unabated, and investigations on 
Raman spectrum (spectrum of combination scattering 
due to molociilesj have become common features in 
journals of physics and cheniistiy. A great amount 
of these contributions has come from Prof. Raman’s 
own laboratory. 11 is great services to science were 
recognized by the awaui of a Nobel Prize in 1930, 
and strange to say, even that prosaic body, the 
Government of India, seemed to signify its apprecia- 
tion by conferring on him a knighthood in ld29, a 
distinction usually reserved for bureaucrats and politi- 
cians of a class whose activities are of an approved 
type. 

As IS usual in these days, controversies regarding 
precedence immediately arose after the announcement 
of the discovery, for two Russian workers, Ijandsberg 
and Mendelstamm had been working on similar linos 
and had been forestalled by Raman by only two 

months. An Austrian LVofessor. l>r. tSmekai, had 
predicted the effect from thermoa>namical reasoning, 
anil Kramers and Meissen berg, two pupils of the 
famous Niels Bohr, had worked out a theory of 

retnietion on these l)aRe,s. Experiments to verify tho 

theory w’erc carried out at Bohr’s laboratory, but 

without success. It was reserved for an Indian to* 
achieve the fiist sueccss in these lines. 
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Instinct in Insects 


Bussia and China Comes to an Agreement 


We have been receivintr lately a very compe- 
lonl. new periodieal entitled Charactor nnd 
rvisonalitij, published by Messi^. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., and devoted to Pflyehodiagnoatica 
and allied studies. In the seeond issue of this 
magazine, Major R. W. G. Hingston contributes 
an extremely interesting article on “Instinct and 
Intelligence in Insects/' Tlie three aspects of 
instinct, Major Hfiiigaton says, arc its perfection, 
inflexibility and wisdom. Of the wisdom of 
instinct he gives the following example : 


The next point wc notice is the wisdom of instinct. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this is the behaviour 
of the female solitarv wasps. Many species feed their 
young on paralysed insects , grasshoppers, crickets, 
locmsts, spiders, and so on. Each species hunts its 
particular type of victim and keeps fairly strictly to 
that type alone. The wisdom in the matter is the skill 
at paralysing. For what the wasp requires is not a 
dead capture, but rather one that will bo helpless and 
yet alive, so that her young can have living noimsh- 
ment though in a helpless inert state. So what she 
docs on seizing her capture is, not to sting it to 
death in an aimless manner, but rather to perform 
a deliberate operation which illustrates in a forcible 
manner the wisdom and forethought in the instinctive 
act. What she docs is to scientilicallv paralyse her 
victim, putting it into a state of heljilessncss and 
coma in which it cannot kick or do any injury and 
yet can remain alive hir wwks or months. In this 
way her larvae get fresh jinimid ]uicc8, w'hile the 
creatures that supply the juices arc unable to make 
any resistance even though b(‘ing slowly disembowelled. 

How docs she etlW't it V By a procedure so 
deliberate and remarkable that one might think she 
had a clear iiuderstaiiding of the nervosm organization 
of her victim. She selects a special point for the 
application of her sting which lies over the main 
nervous .gauf^lion that controls the muscular move- 
ments of the insect. This point will, of course, difler 
ill iljiTerent iiisecls, for their nervous structures are 
difibrently arranged, ^'et since each species of wasp 
keeps to its own tyjie of victim andf bfihaves as if 
she knew the particular point that lies over the 
ganglion of that special type of prey, she always goes 
unerringly to that spot and drives her sting into the 
ganglion. The ganglion is not a jiin-head in size, 
and yet the wasp gets her jet of poison unfailingly into 
that minute jioint. The result is that the capture is 
struck instantly into a state of complete coma, 
produced in a manner strictly analagous to that 
adopted by the human surgi^n when he injects an 
anaesthetic into the (cerebrospinal canal. Here then 
we have wisdom almost stai^ering in its perfection ; 
it seens of the type that we might expect from the 
surgical expert or the man of sciefice. 


The JRepM.t(i has the following leading 
article on the new’ developments to be expected 
in the Par East as a result of the Sino- 
Russian agreement : 

The action of China and Russia in resuming full 
diplomatic relations has altered the situation in the 
For East almost overnight, and to a serious extent. 
The .Tapanese tried hard to maintain their traditional 
“Oriental stoicism * in the face of the news, but it 
was easy to see that th^ were totally ignorant of 
of the new development until it was announced, and 
greatly disconcerted by it. Their diplomacy had 
recently been built around the assumption that thi^y 
had Moscow in their pocket ; they were talking ot 
the immediate recognition of Manchukuo by the 
XL 8. 8. R, and were assuming that they no longer 
needed to keep large numbers of men along Qio 
Biberian bonier. But not only have China and 
Russia stuck hands, but they made the public 
announcement of it at Geneva, before the eyes of the 
world and in the middle of Japan's desperate effort to 
avoid an adv(*rse judgment by the League on her 
Manchurian adventure, 

In retrospect, it is easy to see the motives which 
have impelled each of the powers involved in the 
new alignment. The Nanking government of Chiiis 
had in recent months become only an empty shell 
Communists or semi-Commun’sts control a large pan 
of Chinese territory, and have won over to their 
cause, in greater or less degree, many millions of 
people. The antl-Comrounist campaigns of Nanking 
and Canton have been equally inefiective, despite a 
lame loss of life (cstimaied by the Japanese :it 
100,000 men during the past year). Faced by Japan 
in front and the Communists in the rear, with 
dwindling revenues and rapidly declining prestige, 
the Chinese government badly needed a friend, ami 
despite the bitter quarrel between Nanking and 
Moscow in recent years, Russia was the logi<‘ai 
partner. 

The U. 8. 8. R. on the other hand, was forcefl Ii> 
Japanese aggressiveness to taxe sides in the F.^i 
Eastern situation. But a workers’ government could 
hardly make an alliance, explicit or implicit, wnh 
such a band of Fascist adventurers as rules Japan 
today ; and even if the U. 8. 8. R. had been iuclimHl 
to do so, its leaders knew that Japan is in a condi 
tion of grave weakness due to the depression am' 
the cost of the Manchurian adventure, and is fairh 
likely to undam an economic cdlapBe. Under the 
circumstances, au the arrows of expraiency point<^ 
toward forej^ting the painful 2 »Bt and making 
friends with Nanking. We do not know what price 
the U. 8. EL B. was able to obtain in the way 
concessions by the Gbinese, but it is oertainly faii^ 
to assume that it was a hdA oue. 

Japan’s Midiurian pomoii tma» Ukdy to become 
even more diflieiilt than i^aegl rtta r^ Her operationn 
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there aie bein^ hampered at every turn l»y Clhiiicric 
“baaditfl" who «ic of courHo secretly aided by their 
compatriots in <*hina. Those ^[ueiilla bands, which 
•'ink into the ^rom'd ns if by ina^ie whenever they 
:irc purrtui*d in force, and appi^ir njjjnin th(‘ moment 
pursuit is abandoiK'd, wdl lind the new' position 
of Krcat value. The more IMauchuria costs, the 
irrealcr will be the unrest and dissatisfaction in 
Japan over the adventure. On tlie other hand, 
shoul'd the Ijoa^iio oi Nations continue to dodj;e its 
responsilnlity in rf*^aid to the Far Eastern (( nest ion 
as it has lnt(‘ly been doiiij^, Japan and (1iina may 
find in Kussia the third }»Mrry who can brine 
them top:ether in some sort of eom])i onn.se arrange- 
Mient which, for a few years at Jnist niav enable 
them to live tonetber w'lthout bloodshed. 


A Little Moscow Girl 

A fh*nnnn vi''ifor In Mo'^cow deM*iibes an 
interview with a iiiiie-vcar-old i*irl ( \)niiiiniii^t 
III Ihts Taiir~H4ti a Munich w<*cklv. A frans- 
l.itinn ()l tins aecoiint ha- been ^ivcii hv Thr 

I n nttf h/r II- (‘\<*(*ptinn:il iiilcicst |ii->tifi(“- n- 
Ml <|un|inL» a larecr evtiact tlinn is usual in tins 
*j<’ction 

Tills IS the lies! vii‘w \nii can t;i f of Abiscow. is 

II l It ■' die said 

‘What IS yoni niinit* *’ I mqnpvid 
‘Sliura Its a Uussian n.ina* I was bom in 
Momow' bill I spe:ik (Jerman at home wilh ni\ 
p.tn Mts. ^’ou need to kiiovv a lot ol laiiuinu^es, don't 
>oii ' Next year I'M learn Enelish rhiebsh is im- 
|i«)ilaiil ’ 

‘How old are yon, Shuia ’ 

‘Ten ' She ]mns(Hl a nioinent, lookniu a liflle 
i-hamed of herst'lf. “Xo, not (juite, iiol nnlill 
hccember ’ Then, with meal assurance, ‘Ibit I 
.ilreacly belmiy to the I’ioiumts ' 

‘Indeed. Then you will ^oon )oin the Yoinm 
< omuiuiiisl League.' 

Shura did not like my |oke, and enrnestiv in- 
idiiiicd me, ‘Thai lake- a Ioiil time li is not .so 
'■a-y. To beeomo a Ktnnstnmtirf , , a member of the 
^ niin^ t'oiinnunist Leafrue, yon liaxe to be sixteen 
veins ol<l.' 

‘What do yon want to hi‘ Miura ’ 

I want to work in a facl<ir\.' She .spoke with 
‘leMsion, so that nobody could doubt her determina- 
iit'M. Have you seen onr new liall-beanims factory / 
Imuc, is n’t it 't The new' Vmeiieaii miuhiucs are 
iiIhMflv w'orkin^ in the hi*; room. We are ahead 
<>t till* plan. Afler September w«* shall liave oiii 
'i^'i imiehines, and then we shall not have to buy 
nil more expensive Ameiieaii inaehines. See, over 
thin* to the ri^ht ol the ladio station. That’s 
dn laetory.’ 

Mow* do you happen to know' all Hus so well 
I’!'' \oii learn it in school 

In Hehoed Pooh. J went there and saw it 
'^!■U my own eyes.' And tlien she added, ver\ 
la'imliy, ‘1 w'as alsVi in Amo and Electroaavnd ainl 
In* dock factory. Tve bei'ii every w^hi*re.' 
rt this part of vour school work Does yoiu 
her take you 1 

yuat do w'p need a teacher for MV I’ioneers 
nlODe in our free afternoons,’ 
hd*' e?i arranf^e your visits 
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‘The shop conned take care ol that 'ro-ino»To\\ 
vied the I^iochemical. 

‘What’s that 
‘All institute.’ 

‘Do you know what biochemistry is 
‘No, ' tbo professor will tell ii.s that when wt* 
f;ct there.’ 

‘And why an* you to this institute ' 

Well, beeaucs we went to see Frnt last. week. 
It IS a i^ood play, f have seen it twice. Slams- 
Javski IS fiivin^ it at the Art I’heare (lo .see it' 

‘I VO seen if. A verv interest ii if; |>lay, really. 
Iliit did \ou understand it all 

‘WJiat IS there tliai s hard to understand Tins 
very contempt uouslv. 

‘Why cverythmfjT. 'J'hc whole storv about tJie ])rofessor 
and his position in the jurty The iirohlein ... ’1 
became unsure of myself. Jlow was f lo explain it 
to this child .’ ‘'riie pioblem .. 

‘Trofessors have no ])roletarian class i-onscionsness, 
Sliiua stated emphalicallv, ‘because they liave never 
worked m a hn'tory One of them, the fatbei of tin* 
little i;irl in the play, i^ an open counti'i-Tcvolution- ' 
ar\. lie nevei w.is a woik(*r and eot hiinsidl into 

the ])arly under iaise ]>relences. I piiy thi* little f^ul. 

It IS unfair that Ik* was not put in pul. IJe 

hetiayed tin* woikinu class yet he was .allowed 

to urn firr' Then aftiT a few' seconds of con- 

ceiitiatcd tlioiit;}it, she added. ‘And in thi* theatre*, 
too' The last words were spoken with nil the 
contempt that a t;rov\n-iip mif;ht express for i 

fiivoloiis play. 

I>iit the next minute Shura hei'aim* a nine-yijj.r- 
old child imam. She pointed to some iirelty tlowei^ 
and asked me lo exiilam why crci*!! irrass w’as 
urow'im; m one held and not in another and what 
kind ot hud that w'lis sittin«; on the teleciaph wire,--- 
tor it was a piett> lard, was n’t it and when* its 
nest w'as, and how old the bird w'as, and wdiy ii 
ditl n’t sim;, or whether it eonid n’f .sin);. I 
tboioiiuhly enjoyed this stream of (jitestioiis anil 

coiisoIihI mysell that Shmii was not beyond redemp- 
tion as she k(*i>f imiiimK around hack and toilh 

lookim; for llowois and riiiminii laces with a little* 
tiot; Ihit iii\ leliet did nnt. la^t lorn;, for sudilcnlv 
the child stop]>ed mid ref;ardcd Ha* whob* countrvsub* 
and sky w'lth a sw'ceiiinf; f;a/e ‘ V heniUdul flav.' 
She spoke piTfectly seriously, wi»h ohjedive <*niiMc- 
tioii. Now' I must tio home ' 

‘Lessons, 1 siijiposi* Have you f;ol much 

liome work 

‘.Not much. l)iiL to-morrow i must make an 
address on l/.*iim.’ 

‘All adilross ' MHiat ever are \ou t;oiim 

to say 

Siiiira looked at me distrustfully out ot the corner 
ol liei e\i*. AVas 1 makiiifj: tun of her Then she 
replied, rather reluct Willy. ‘Nothing that sou would 
n’t know.' Then, more eoiilideiitly, ‘I am f^oiiij; to 
speak about Trotskiisin.' I did not dare ♦'O ask ss’hat 
little Shura understood by Trotskiisin, so 1 chani;etl 
the subject. 

‘liave you ever been to Germany 
‘No, but when there is communism in Crcrinanv 
I shall certainly there. .Vfter the revolution. 
M^hen arc you f^oin^ to have your rc lution in 
Germany The final question’ was ike<l in a 
contemptuous tone. 

T don't know\ Perhaps there won't be one.’ 

‘No revolution Sfrn sounded almost like some- 
body in Berlin. 
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'Cerfninly it will comp, bill pcrbapa it will be a 
lonp lime in coming. ’1 replied d(*fenRiveIy. 

‘I know. We ( ’ommnniht.s are a bard 

time in (leimnny on acconiit of iMisciain and the 
police, r hate the police. 

I broke off* our polilieal conversation. ‘What 
about school ’ Ifow many hours a day do joii 
spend there *' 

My inlerest flattered Sluira and she bej»:aii to 
speak Milh volubility ‘Four hours a day. 

But almost every <l:^^ w<* are taken to museums. F 
like to ^ 1 ) to imjs< nnis, don’t von ? In Moscow 
we have beanlifnl ninseiims. Have yon been in the 
Tre^lyakov (billery yet V I like thi* ])ieluie of the 
Oossaeks best. They used to Jive where 1 )ni<‘piost.roi 
now is hilt ol eonrse that was many eentnnes atro'. 

'And in the afternoon >oii visit faetoiJ(‘S and 
then wiile out your home work and firepare 
addresses ? 

‘Not every day.' 

‘And the eveiiinfis ?' 

‘In the evening 1 have Pioneer duty fiom se^’en 
to nine ’ 

'What does that nienii *’ 

‘Ddl’erent things. Tins month we are ins])eetiiii‘ 
the limisiii!; in onr tpiaiter. We are making sure 
that all seivant mrls to ni^'ht school and learn 
thciT* lessons properly and we sei* how far tliey have 
pot alonp in readiin: and w titlin'. Last month we 
lindiiioi»k a eonipinrn aurainst aleoho).’ 

'I low did yon do that 

‘Qiiik* ‘simple. We know ivhieh w^<irkers dunk 
too iniieh. We w»‘nt to M‘e them in the eveinnir 
wh»n they wire at home and w'e talked to them 
nnd exiilained to them that they would soon die if 
th'-v ilrank r^o nnirh vodka awl that •Ininkenness ts 
unf»roi< (Ml nni. Wi* wrote letters to many of them’ 

1 I'eir tint 1 was not n akina a very iiitelliL'^ent 
impression, mi | tiud lo eonei-al my lorifiision 
behind a snperinr smile. ‘And haven't y<-n 'Vi r hoen 
thrown out of faetones or houses Jlavc* n’t you 
evtr been beaten np */’ 

Fliur.i stared at ini with wide eyes for several 
aeeonds and her ii:i/e was so iiiieninpi(*hendinir that 
1 perplexel. Thrown out Ibit in that cji-e 
vre’d simply write a letter about it to the Pntfffft' 


The Irish Situation. 

Mr. JI. ^ IFrnil-rord con tributes tu Thr World 
Toinorroif vn iiiipre--.iiMi ol Indanil niter revisiting 
tho coimU;, alter tin' ei\il war In this nrtielo 
he lay'- bare some of tlie iindeilym^ motives of 
her economic Avar with (Jreafc Biitiiin. 

Ireland j[»ovcrnfl herself, but under lier oivn irienloiir 
flaic her Parli.-i merit is si ill condiiefiin' the war of 
liberation, w'ith hoimJies m place of bemb-s In the 
streets, strneiMed inwrriptions on the walls irudie the 
pa'-ser-by to “boycott Brilish pfonds” , sliop windows 
appeal to him fu “buy Irish', hancli of youn|^ 
enihuslasta occasionaJly visit the stores to stimulate 
their owneis’ patriotism, while elaborate advertiae- 
nrienta in the daily j)re.ss aasure ivomen tliat Irish 
robes and underwear are now what fashion demanda. 
In fpite of tfiia ceonomic war Dublin bcemeil a ealinor 
city than I had ever know’n lieforc. Ferhaps. as some 
business men it vas foo depressed to 

generate exeirement. Tariff' wars do at once what 
liiraro ol blood and iron do only wheu ibo siiiok''^and 


the f?lory have vanished .* they make unemployment. 
1 met a' dr lected proccRsion of men parading their 
hunger behind a hedge of policemen, and for a 
innmeiii I felt myself at home. With such spectacles 
capitalism can "cure the travellers’ homesicKncRs in 
any city of this earth. 

I found much that T expected to ace : fhe nptrs 
finppfs dn not nhroyii //c. Hut one discovery 1 made. 
Then' is behind this economic warfare a motive rather 
more cnnstniclivc than animosity based on ancient 
wrongs. When N talked with INlr. Do Valera's 
colleagues and folhiw'crs, I found that this quarrel 
with (ireat Britain is only an incident, though a very 
disliirJiing one, in a long-range policy adopted on 
other giouiuls. They have made up their minds that 
the presi'iit economic syt»tcm---if anarchy deserves that 
name— IS rapidly ermniiliiig, and cannot mend itself. 
They believe that intiTmitional tiadc can never be 

rc-'*'*t»iblish(Hl on ihe former scale If the _ Hritish 

iiMiket for Iri'-h cattle and hnller is dwindling, Mr. 
Thomas's pnnjlive timfl, they argue, has only hasteiud 
an iwvit;ible }jrocess 'They ])oij^t lo the Bniish 
fanner who also is in despair over the prices of live- 
sto<*k, ami to Ihcir neighbours in l ister who arc 
railing loi a moratorium for thiMr payments of land- 
anniiines Kv'cn from lovalists the niiemploycd of 
Lanea^hiie do not buy fresh meat. 

it then li 'land must adjust herself to a woild 
s|i[q)ing back into barbaric iholation, slie must aim 

at self-MifficuMicy Fveii at a heavy loss she niiiet 

grow ln*i own * wheat. Her case, these enthusniMs 
argue, is enviable in comparison wilh Kiiglan(i’«. 
Poor tlioiigh she may be, sln‘ eiin fees! and clnlhe 
heibplf at lued. TanH‘*i'are encouraging the ehiablish- 
niont of some new industries, though as \el they seem 
to he small-sculi' concerufi — cement works, tanneries, a 
boot f.ictory and little workshops for clothing and 
ho'*iery. Kvcii the haiidieiaft spinning and 
weaving of the inimitive West has lieeii stimulated. 
Ireland, so runs tlie argnnient, can adapt herself to 
the im’.ik-dow'ii of international capitalism, preei«cly 
hi'caiise she lias not yet entered the iiidnstnal age. 
She may jump over an entire jieriod in her develop- 
ment, us lUissia did, and leap forward into a new 
social order. What manner, ot (*ivilizalion this will he 
I eonhl not diseovir in any detail. The inw 
indnstni's fostered liy the tarifls Hcemed to be small- 
scale capitalist concerns of the usual type, tliough 
they will he required to jmy fair wages. The graziers, 
who are breaking up the pastures of Meath to raise 
wheat iindiT a bounty instead of bnlloeka, stand in 
no new n^hiiionship to the land, the community or 
their lured labourers. None the less, there is a now 
enthusiasm lor planning, though no one could show 
me the plans. 


Soldiers as Realists 

Hpeiiking about realists and idealists, Tkf 
(\tihfdir World has the following abo,.' soldiers: 

Another group of realists arc the sid'.j'r, not of 
course, volunteers or drafted men who go off to war 
AS to a dirty job when their country needs them, but 
the jirofessional militarists, who spew upon ^^the 
particular brixid of idealists that they call pacifists. 
In fact, they ask to know if pacifists are not the 
most drs()ioab1e and ^'impossible’’ of all idealists. 
Their plan of campaign seems to be to tolerate peace 
advocates in time of peace but to shut them up and 
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“treat them roiijrh’* when war (*omeA or when war 
threatens. Deni with them as with Communists on 
the street corner, or ns the Loniion Bobbies arc said 
to deal w'lth nnarehists in Hvdc Park. It is ^ootl that 
they should let olT si cam. But when an emor^rnnoy 
arises, dap them all into jail and don't lie too polite 
with them, the dirty scum. We can put up with 
them in normal times but we will stand none of their 
nonsense and none of their treason. Ves Hir, that's 
what it IS. Treason, w'hen our country is in I rouble' 
or in danger. 

As for reduction of armaments and all that silly 
rot, don’t the fords understand that their own lives 
vrouldn’t be worth a lead nicklc if wo didn’t have a 
navy as big as the. biggest ? Who do they think is 
going to i^rotcci them wJicn an enemy steams into 
the harbour wiih a hundred battleships ? And when 
the (Irean.er. ItH (he soldiers that they aim not a1 
the rcdiieM* i of armament, but at the abolition of 
war, the g t liliilf hearty n^alists scarcely know 
whether to laiu b or to rave. Tin* abolition of war ’ 
The - fools I \\ liy will they talk such impossible 
nonsense ! 

Bo since the realists are in the saddle*, or on the 
eaptain’s bridge, the merrv, merry game of niaiiiifac- 
tiiring engines of war and aec’umiilating ammunition 
goes on Almost aiiv day you may read in the 

n^'wsp.ipers Honl^^ smdi statement as this : The 
French delit pavment. dm to Fiiele Bani on Dtrember 
loth was S>Ib,L*iil. J.'lU. But Fiaiiee says she eannot 
pay it. Her armaments this \ear cost Jj^lliii.biiODfK), 
twenty-four limes as iniieli as the debt she cannot 
pay, n(*lgiuni\ debt pavriient due December Ibth 
was ^<2,rir),(K)0 I bit Belgium's armament lor this 
year costs L*0(), niore than iitteen times the 

d'^l>l. due to us. So Jielginin too had to default, Italy 
paid inteiest on her d(»bt to the amount of ?^l,2ir),4:i7 
on Deeemher 1 4th. JiUt her evpenditiireft for arma- 
ment for the year is .’52ls,b'10,r)(H), almost times 

what she paid us on account. Fiiglaiid, afUT inueii 
debate and with reservations, paid her i)ceembcr Ibih 
bill of rj00,( KX I But this year she spoilt 

#11)5,200, (XX) on armament. 


Emotional Effect of Depression on the Young 

•The evil effects of iiniuniiloynient and eco- 
nomic (le'^titution of parents on children arc 
describiMl in Ihfffinip IhilHut : . 

Social Avorkers find that when destilute iiarimts 
say “the kids are too young to understand ' they are 
minimizing the enormous mental and emotKMial 
■train of unemployment conditions on their oflbriing, 
according to a Vqiort t*) tlic Emergency Dneniploy, 
ment Relief (bminittcc in New A'orje C-ily made 
recently by its investigators. 

•‘With 12 (XX) children in the families under our 
care, the (Jharity Organization Society has icason 
to be concerned anoiit the eftect of the depression 
on their young minds. Miss Oracc Marcus, Ouse 
OoDSUltaot, told Emergency Unemployment Rt'lief 
Committee inveBtigators, “The psychological ilanger 
is even more important than the physical hazards be- 
setting the chilaren. 

“It is a serious thing emotionally for children to 
see their parents fall from their proper pedestals. 
'They react to it in various unhappy ways. One 
child becomes frightened and withdrawn. Another 
flees a home in distress, spending his hours in 


reckicBS and delinquent behaviour. Others are seized 
by panic and hysteria. 

‘ M.iiiy children, encon raged by nn>cious pi rents 
or driven bv their own feeling of rc'^iionsibiliry, 
engage illegally in strw't lr.idi*s A\ith a resiillaiit 
ineroaso in iiiv^Miile delin((uen<*y and tni iney. 

“Mania! lebitionships that, might wirhsi.uifl ordi- 
nary Jia/iiids miv luvak under the coni muons flram 
of the ('('onoinic siiuation and. in nmny crises, children 
who were sub(*oMsciously unwanted are bceauMC of 
heightened strain m llie liorne, opi*nly n*j'»eled, wiih 
all that means to them in danger aiul nnhiippiuess.^* 


The New Atheism 

^^r. Hiluirc Belloc (l»*seiibcs in Anirrira the 
eiiierg<*iiee of u new lypi* oi utbeisin in tlio We&t, 

1 have just l*iiiislied reading for tin* second time 
Father Uoinild i\nn\’s linok on the Broadcast 
Mind • Ihi* eondilion of iniinl ii’ider wliK'h sufTer 
tho'ic who infoiin the liritiK>h fieople over (ho radio 
on nialli'rs of wliieb (hi*y themselves know nothing — 
what. elassieal mil hors called “The \aturo of 

the <iods.” 

Father Iviiox s eoiielumons jump wiih those of the 
reigning l*o|>e m Ins last EneNclienI. fii that 

Eiieyeheiil, Ills Holiness ernphasi/n'd ilmt gif at 

char u'teristic niir limi* which iiuy b* called “'rhe New 
Atheism” Father Knox, though he does not deal 
with this only, does mosr firastn all> deal wiih 
the principal mark of our liuie-iinll that, mcik 
IS niiiiitelligenee. 

Modern iinintelhgenee is espicially iiolieeable in 
those who altaek leligion j)osiliv<*lv‘ or ii(‘g.i lively. 
Whether they arc directly denying the truths which 
the (‘alholic (Jhureh ’ has ' i.'iiight the woild or, 
whether thi*y are only iiiipl\iiig that tho«o tmths 
arc* not true*, it is iilw'ays the saine thing You liiicl 
yourself dcalirg loiliy with m(*u who cTiinot Ibink 
out ihe i)»'obleins they approach »Some of llinn 
say opciiK that they do not trust reas»in and will 
not use il, Most of ihcin are eontoiit wiili n-^iiig it 
imperf<*elly or hardly using it at nil without telling 
iia why they neglect it or des^fase ii. 

But cilluT way, this note o' nmntelligc'nce is 
always theie. They are elotpient nliout. wh.it ihiy 
/ec/ , they aie possitivo in wh.ii they But 

proof, the full use of the rCiison, a conclusiun 
arrived at by Ihinlniq^ they a\()id 


America Faces the Future 

Under the inipuct of tlic d(*pi(*sbiori ecoiiomio 
thought ill ^\iiicrica is undergoing a new orien- 
tation. Its cliurjictic*!* iind extent can be judged 
from Professor Churl(‘s A. Bt*ard’s Ament n Faces 
the Ftthirt\ of which a review iippcuirs in Fohticni 
Quarterhf. The review runs : 

Thit< is one of the most interesting jiooks that 
has appeared in recent years, U w, in fiu't, an 
amazing production--a book ilia would have been 
inconceivable a few years ago. ” nose who in the 
middle twenties questioned the all- pervading bene- 
ficence of our ciconomic order wen* but voices crying 
in the wilderness. In the lii-^t part of this book 
Dr. Beard has \ Elected statements from leaders in 
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-HOliMcfl, cdiv'alioii, l)Usiii(Nrt and relifilion aflaerlin^ that 
nil m not well with our economic order. In the 
’ Mct'ond part aic collected vanoiw sujj^eslions and 
' ]>lanH an lo how tlii^ economic flystein can he improvi^d. 
-Heanl ealls Ihi'^ si'ction of his hook “Hliie-priiits for 
a Pliiiiiicd Iv'oiioriiy’' and in it he iiielndcs the Swope 
" Vlaii, the pn)])Ohalh of the Oonimittee on (^onlinuity 
of Ihisiiiess and Emj»loymoiit of the Umled States 
fhaniher of (Vnnmeict*, the plan of the American 
1‘Vderalion ot I/ihonr, the State ]*lan of (iovernor 
i'hilip K. J.a Folletle and extracts from sjieeches hy 
<!()vcn»t)r Uoosi'voll on ajfriculliiral iilanninp;. 

Ml of this !•= pretty conolnsive evidenee that iiian\ 
of oiir most responsihle leaders have alaindoned 
(he oin‘(‘ sacred iheoiy that hussf\-latrr hrouiihl 
economic salvation. It is certainly a phenomenon ol 
no sinaJl importanei' that iiianv American leaders an* 
in ai»ieernc;nt to that extent iMaixians niit;ht well 
r'Oiiiit It a victory that the failure of fai<^f'-ffnrt 
IS thus realised Ihit om* victory doi's not mean a 
sneeessful wsfr jSIoat of the plans ineoi pointed :ii 
this hook liave already received moio or less 
papei pnhlieity and a perusal of them shows at 
one<* that the\ inopose no siihstitiilion of soenilisiu 
foi capitalism. All would retain the* profit motive as 
tJie jirimary impetus in our eeonomie hie. although 
all ol them would evidently' soften to some sliahl 
extent tin* hittenicss of competition and the misery 
irom the iiie(|iutahle distiiluitioii of W(*allh and nn- 
eertanitv of liveliliood 

Jluetlv, all that thes call for is some etiort to 
modify i>.N intellijKMit iiliinnin^ the (‘Vils of the present 
econoiiiK order, so that business may he liettei 
stahdi/i‘d. l>r. Iloanl, to whom w’c ow(* a debt of 
iiratitiide for hiirn'inii these ]»lans tOfrelher iii a sin«i:le 
\oliime, de.seubes the j*oal as ‘'planned economy" 
Others have i'alled it "modilied eapitnlisni." Kithei 
teim is leasoiiahh descriptive Some of the plans aie 
htarlliimly i)ronre.sHive, partieiilailj that of (lOvernor 
LaKolIette, which, in the opinion of »^hi reviewer, 
uoes about as lar in the direction ot ‘modified 
liipitahsm" as one could ^o and still maintain the 
essentials of capitalist eet)nom> What an advance 
I best* plans are ovci the dominant eeononnes of the 
boom xeui's of llie middle twenties can he seen only 
l»> a rereadme ot Fiesidcnt Hoover’s Jndiann speech 
(if .hine IT), which has been nisei led in *he 

volume ])ievions to thi* eililorial • ondusions, a speech 
III which he (harueiiTi/es those plans as ‘ in infection" 
Irom the ‘^'oc-year plan" of Itiissni, lamrs seoiii 
n))on pmi'its ioi inteniated plannini:, and then 
-•umm:Lri^c>i the opposing ]ihiloso])hy. 

Aiti'i' lendin/:* ihis hook, two (jiiestions iiii'vitalilv 
present 'Jamsehes I irsl, can ‘‘a modified eapitalisin' 
whi< 1 j v\dl work he put in operation, and second, is 
it adequHte / 'Fo both (piestions Socialists would 
unl;r sitatinirlv answer, Xo! The nioial haiikiiiiitey 
ot the ])rotit system, they hold, is so demorah/iin; 
that no eeonoiiiic older liased on that system, no 
matter how wih eontrolled, could o|»eiate toi uiiiver-al 
pros]»erity and happiness, t'oiild ‘'nioditied eaiatalisnr 
iron out the Inisiness cyeh» and iimie eijuitahly distM- 
1)11 to wealth ? Furthermore, are Amf*i‘iean leachis 
‘'iiflicieritly couiniittfHl to such a scheme to i iit i*- in 
optTation soon enoimh to ward oil' (‘eonomie "ollapse 
and prevent the cominji of another economic system 


The answers lo these i|nestion« only the future can 
decide. This much seems evident : lon^ before 
capitalism liad shaki'u oil’ the shac'kles ot fcndalisni, 
it w'as heiii^ inodilied hy social legislation, re|j;ulaiory 
law's and other restraints, and modiljcatioii of some sort 
will ineMtahly (*ontiniie. The s])ced and the diiecUon 
of this process will lie delei mined not alone by 
domeslie exigencies, but also hy the character of 
capitalistic modilieiition in the w’orlil at larjre. 


Racial Justice in America 

77// llo/W 7h///r>//o// bus the l(dlowini'' note 
oil nice relations in tin* United Slate- 

Pro;*ress and lelioiiiC'Sion in laee relation^ are 
leported hy the ( 'ommiS‘-ioii on Inter-nieial Co-operation 
111 11 recent summary Mihstiintial advances ha\e hc(‘n 
made alon» many hues, wliili* in other directions heavy 
leveises have been snsliinied In spite of the uniiaral- 
leled progress math* hy the Neuro rai'c since tin* alio- 
lition of slavery, and uotwithshindinir the new at! Unde 
tow'anl race prolihmis now hein;* manifested h> a 
raindly urowini; number of wdiile people, Xeunu'S eoii- 
tmne to lie vielinn/ed to an apjiallin^ decree. 

'Foo iniieh jiraise cannot he heaped upon the nn*iii- 
Imts of tin* Vssoeiiilion of SoiilluTn Women lor the 
Prevention of Lvneliinii for th(*ir valiant crusade 
aiAainst this harhaiity I hit the next day after this 
\ssoemlion, lu auiimil eoiivention assemhl(Ml, recent Iv 
adopted as its lioal " \ lyin-hless Soiilh m < n 

Xeero man in Wisnei, Limihiiina, was lynched. Irne 
enonuh, the mimhi*r or Ivnehiims is rapidly deereasnm. 
only seven liein^ reeordisl thus tai in IhdJ ns con- 
trasted with an animal ineraj^e of 1<*<» f<‘i in years 
Hut these seven victims represent only a small ti.ietion 
ot the total niimhei of Ne^ioes who \\A\r dier violent 
d(‘al]is at the hands ol while men ilnriria the >eai. 
‘There aie sections, " leporls the ( ‘oinmishion on Iriter- 
racial ( ’o-opeiatioii in which w'hile imm may shoot 
down Xejrroes on sli^-ht inovoeatioii, with eoiiiplele 
iminuiiitv fiom punishment and sometimes even fiom 
airest In the rural ‘black belt’ there are Ne^yo t(‘- 
nants who do not dare ask their landlords e\en for an 
ai count inf^, knowiiif; that such an imiuiry would )»e 

resented ’ , , . , i * 

Kvidenct* ol the in*k]e‘-siiess with wlncli wnite men 
shoi't down Xearoes is ton ml in n‘eentlv published fie- 
nres of eomimi alive mnrih*!' lales for V.Kll in vnnoiih 
American cities, as jisscmbh*(l liy I'lederiek mil" 
iiiiiiial lil/ranan of ('hi(‘auo. As usual, the honiicKle 
rate is much hiuher in Soniheiii cities than in other 
]»ari^ ot the nation. Hiimiimhani is in the notorious 
th-'^t plaei* with a rate ol murders per H.)i),()l)(i pop^'- 
liition, JaeksouMlle sci-ond with ik), Nashville third 
with Jl, Foil Woilh fourth with 'j:i, Honslon fifth 
with 21, San Anloino sixlh with TJ, Miami seventli 
with IH, Norfolk cijj:hlh with JS, Knoxville ninth with 
1. lUcketei r-aeeii-ed Cliicaj-o ranks 2.')th with a rate 
ol |iist under 1(>, while Sodom-iind-tlomorrah-Iike New 
York C'ltv IS far down the list with a rate of minus 
seven Murders liy Nc)i:rocH account for part of the 
hif^h rate in Southern eomiminities. but with barbarous 
frfTjneney the shootinf* is done liy while men. 
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I N roiiiM* t>l Ih" hft'oie (hr 

Jinlian Krrnoinu ( Nuiii'i'riiri*, (hr IlinThlr 
Sir ( irL'ori»r Sclm-«l.ri -(}it('«l (.hat “(hr 
Iiulian wa-^ imt at all onr rf unirlii‘V(*'l 

ulooiii.” In t. ol‘ this ronl-aition, hr 

iiiriitioiiril “srv<‘ral hnrhi. pal.rla*'^,” tlir iir^l 

hriii^ tin appirriatioii ni Indian < invia-niiiriH 
M'dii ii.irv;, Ji. I*.. tni<‘ that tlir valiir <d (Jovtan- 
nirnt papri- ha-^ iirm ri.i,Ui:il|y ri'^int^ ('V(‘r 
.laniiarv la^t vrar, and <|Liit<* apj)n*riahlv diiriiiL' 
thr rrriait nanith- 'I'lir n-r dnniii^ thr las( 

Irw dav^ ha^ hrrn aliiio>-( -rii‘^ahonal ihit thr 
jpir^tion I-., doc-? it nrri‘'<-.aril\ lollrw that Ihr 
lirpri'-N.-mn is an\ thr Ir-^- ^ryiMr On tin' 

contiarv, it hrcainr ni tin* acutriir->s oi ihi 
drprr^^ion (hat tin' hulk n\ tin* luinU unlinaiilv 
rinpiovrd in r'lniinrrrr ainl indu-tr\ ha^ now 

to In* utili/rti ni thi' piin'ha^r oi Oovriimn'iit 

-'(‘ruritirs, (hii- lorrini* up thru pnrr-» Tin* 

111 thr valin* nl ( Jovi'rninmt p 4 it>L‘i thii^ 
points to thr ariitriu*-'- of thr drpi(‘-.sioii r.ilhri 
than it'> liiiti^atioii. 

'J'hr roni])anson hrtwi'rii »(iitt,uir’'(‘ ainl Indian 
Oovrninn‘nl M'ciiritirs aNo unlair. Foi oiir 
thinr, w'ar rluinU ai<* lowrrnm al)c)^r dai>an 
For anothrr, thr Indian Oovniinirnt havr not 
^jH*nt anv a|)prrrial)h* ainount ioi (hr rrlirt oi 
rronoinir di.stirss. < )n thr roiitiaiv, thrv havr 
iin]ioM*d an intolriahlr luinh'ii on roininrirr 
and iiidu-'try, .'-o niurh -^o, that thry arr ln*lirvrd 
(.o havr hrouijht ahont a Mirplii> hudj^<*t rvrii in 
a v<*ar likr ihi.*-. Tin- (iovrinnn*nl of da])an, on 
(h(‘ii part, havr iak(*n in hand a ]>ian ioi 
roniha(ini» thr i*ri''is, wdnrh inrhnh*-^ tin* 
following 

(ff) jtioMdiiii; funds foi (ho |)nhlir at low 
rates ; 

(/)) inoiatorinm foi loans to fainiris Iroiii thi* 
Postal Deposit liiin'iiii, thr annmnts fallino diir 
<Iiirin«* tin* thirr yrai- to IdiM ajrorrjiatiii!' 

(».■■) million Anns , 

(r) r\'trnsivr jnibln- woik^ to piovidi* oniplov - 
incnt ; 

(f/) rm)iistni(*tion of ships, munitions and minor 
industries ; 

(e) valorisini^ ihr pure of rue . 

(/) a now' lieonee system for the silk imliisti\ . 
(//i iiiereaHinti: thr subsidy for ])rimar> odnriition 
from Sr> to i)7 million yens ; 

(//) palliative measures, such as emigration, 
medical relief for poor men and the feeding of 
under led children. 

Surely Japanese peojJe need not break tlu'ir 
hearts if their (iovernment have to borrow on a 
II per cent basis, when the money is utilized 
in the ways outlinerl above. Nor need they 


rnvv thr ‘'U|)rrior linanrr'* ol thr ( iovrrninrnt- of 
India, whirl] i-. ahh* to borrow' at 1 per rriit. 

Thr iii.i»umrnt ahiuit thr iiirroasi'd &alr ol 
(lo^tal ra-h rerliliratrs is eipiallv spreious, feu' 
llrit aDo iiidiratr'^ (hat idlr husini'ss fuiids arr 
hriiu* attiMi ti'd 'I'lu* r^prrirnrr of India both 
as H'U.nd'' t Sovriiiinrnt scrnritie- aiul as rr^iirds 
rash rrrtlliratrs is not imi<iur, as iina^^iiird by 
th(‘ l"inaMrr Mrnihrr In rvin’y rountry, during: 
priiods of rronoinir d(*pD-'Sioii and stagnation 
of roininrirr ainl industry, then' is an Mpj)rr«*ia- 
tioi! ol lixrd-intc'n*''t sto^•lv‘^ of iinduuhtrd (*rrdit, 
.''pi'riallv ol tlir gilt-(‘dg(*d tvpr 

Sn (i<*orgr Si'liu-tirr (*\nltingly p«)int*< out thai. 
diiiinu 1 ‘ight nitiiith'- to Xovi'inlxT during tin' 
run ('lit Ihi.ninal yi'ar, thr ri'taiiird imports arr 
hiLdii'i hv K- s rion*^ than for thr previous yrav. 
It W(* anal,\''r tin* st'vrral itt'in^- nl inii>orts, 
hnd that raw rntlon is nj) hv IN I rrort* and 
law' -ilk hv IN, V 2 crorr, whirh nu'irh indiraU' 
th.il (hr rot ton nlclu-^^^ is hiring brttrr than 
othrr- in the midst of thr jar-rnt drprr-sion. It 
‘-hmild hr i (‘inrmhrrrd, liowrvii, that it is a 
pnarrtrd imlustrv, and it- prosjirritv, if anv, can 
oiilv hr at thr rvprii-r ol unslu'ltrretl indiisfcrit's, 
whirh havr 1.0 hrar a luMvii'i* Imidrn tlian brforr. 
It its price is (o hr above tlir gencTal level, thr 
|)ni*rs ol other*' must lu* below il. That this is 
not a inrir nllr lliroiv, hut is in fact jiroioiuidlv 
afli'cliiig Ihr ri'Oiioinic rouditioii ol India will 
a]>pt'ar from the followii^e table ol ]»rirrh of 
dilfrirnt roininodita*- in Xovt'mhrr, 111.12, 
(*\j)rrsvod a- }>rrrentage- ol tlirir rr-.poctive 
price's in »liily liU I : 


Haw ,hi(r Id 

l hi sec'els 

r.’) 

Hide's unel Skins rib 

.liitr Mriiinfarliiics 

TC. 

Miislard Oil (>1 

Kiw Cotton 

Ill 

IJ.iw WiH)l «iael Silk(*2 

1’lllsi‘S 

1).') 

Tea ii:i 

(\ittoii miniufariurr 


(\'reais (i7 

Sugar 

ir 

'riir pii 'ii ol jute' i- 

the le)W'e*st ol all anel 3 


jiitr has to hear an export duty for the' benefit 
of thr fiinoices of thr (iovenimriit of India. In 
any rase, thr price of everything the agiicultiirisi 
.sells has gone* down \vhen*as the laicr of cotton 
inanutacturrs which hr buys lias gone' up. For 
instance', the Bengal ryot lias to part with 
2 niaund.s and .'52 severs of jute ior puroJia*^ing 
the same ejuantity of anel .s*ro/.v, whie*h he* 

could buy in exchange for ''iily one iminml of 
jutr ill prc-W'ar days. Tlir riemsne.-s of thr 
burden of protcctiem enjoyed hv cottem industry 
thus needs no elaboration. 

Sir Oeor^c Schu-stcr has referreel to the (rela- 
tive prosperity' not only of cotton ineluhtry .but 
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al^o of sugar i»<lu«5try Tho latter now “enjov'^ 
a virfiiial prott^ctioii of p o’”* Jf. is no 
woiidor tliorefon* that thoiv 'should h.» a boom in 
that iiiduotry also. 

Tho I'Ton’bh' llu* Finanoo Monibor lias ad- 
Viinood aiiotluT spccuni'^ ar^ui"<Mit in support of 
his contontion To (juok* his actual words • 

"...ttfler iilloxniifi for exports oi IikIkui goods, 
tho total f|naiint\ of goods liolh foreign and 
frirlinii letained In India for consumpiKni in 
ll>2<i-‘J7 was niillioii >ardst an<l in 19:il-:’i2 

it was dlllJ million yaid^ i 'Fhesc figines mdiean* 
that Indian demand must he keeping ii)) ama/.ingl> 
well 

It is indeed nnmxing that such a stntenient 
'should have bivn made. Tin* |)opulation in India 
has inereas(‘d Ironi dJJ inillion in lhJI-‘JJ to 
?r>(i inillion in I!ld1-.‘{‘J. Assuming a (‘on-t.int 
rate of inerea-^e throuirhoiih tin* populition 
in 192(1-27 was .‘{.'Jh inillion. Thu'^ the ftrr 
rnjfitn consumption during that year was I.”* 20 
yartK,‘H' wdiert*as that dining 19.‘ll-.'{2 was 
It' to vards.-rf It is true that the balance avail- 
able lor consumption mav go into the stock, or 
may come out ol it, but in any <‘ase the pvi 
rniHftt eoiisiimption is certainly a bettm- ind(*v of 
ih*mand than tin* aggregate consum[ition. ()ii 
that showing th<*re has he<*ri no improvement in 
the Imlian demand. If we consider a long 
p(*riod, as w<* should, in onlcr to make sonu* 
allowance foi variations in stocks, we obtain the 
following averages for changes in pc/ rnpiln 
coiiHimption . 

from IS'IP-1<KK) to I, (V:u yds increase, 

19M-imr) lo ]92(»-21, I (NS ^ 

1921-1022 to I0‘iI-.{2. ()i7 „ incn.ise: and 

isoo-iou(i to io:n-:i2, ooo „ 

The above record of an averagt* annual 
incr('a-c of (1 1)0 yards during the last ‘J2 yeitrs 
lor which slalisfics arc available, imiv cause 
exultant elation in the mimis of the present 
adiuini'^tnitors, hut can cause only deep anguish 
in the miml- of thought fnl Iiidians. 

What then an* the (Titeria for (letermining the 


* Thr f/i'/ns*/*"!/ umi Its Pt hy 

K Snva-NiMva Sag ir T' chnologist, In p«'nal f’onii- 
eil of Agn. ! irnral Kesennh, India in Capfttt) Iwlitm 
hvlft'^ti tf Ttatfi nntl Trans/Hirt Supplpmuit, 
December, 10‘IJ. 

t 'riiese tignn's seem to he a little incorrect. If 
we follow’ the same mc'ihod of ealeiilntion as followed 
ill the Tiiritr Hoard Report, we arrive at the results 
btlow : 


(1\ Million Yauus) 

Year Retained Mill Ifaiui-loorn Exports of Total avail- 
imports prodiie- })ro<hie- Indian able for 

tion tion pieeo goods eonsuniption 


iD (2) (3) 

1926-27 1,759 2.259 
1931-32 7(5(.) 2,990 

tt These are on 
(j noted above. 


(J) (5) |6)« 

I2l (t)H*l)-(5) 
1,3.32 J97 r».i:)3 

1,500 VXf 5,145 

the basis of coireoted figures. 


severity of the depression in linlia as compared 
with the world detuession ? One of course is 
the extent of the fall in jirices, for, as is well 
known, prices rise during « boom and decline 
during a depression.* lint the trouble is that 
the imh*x luiinbcr ot pi ices in ditteivnt ciuintries 
are diffiTciith coiistrueted, and it is ilifhcult to 
coinpuU* any composite imh'X embracing all of 
them for tin* whoh* of the world. In any wise, 
the economic and seeial (‘omlitions are so widely 
ditrerent lh.it it is not possible to interpret such 
a compo*'itc index even if it can be constructed. 
SYc h.ivi* th(*rcfore to coniiiarc tho price levid in 
India with that in some other country, where 
spi‘cial causes are net ot work. Thus wc should 
choose a country, which has remained on gold 
throughout, w’liich is ncitli(*r vvlioll}^ ^ agiicultural, 
nnr wliolly maiiiifacturiiig,t which is sufficiently 
iiirge and winch has such varit'd resources as to 
})criiiit ilivcrsifie.ition iii (‘I'ononiic lib*, and where 
the ccMmoinie depression has not been deepened 
by any impi*nous necessity to fiml 
w^ar-ilebts and leimration payments. The V S A 
sati^lii^s to SOUK* extent tli<*s(* and otliiT ti'st-*, hut 
the difficulty is that she is a tarid-rKlden country 
with the ri'Milt that the pi ices theie are somewhat 
liigliiT than what is warianted hy purely econo- 
iiiie coiLsid(*rations. lint may ive^ ask in tin* name 
ot Adam Smith, what country i'* there where we 
now have free trade in fact as in name t laking 
ibt‘n tlie U. S. A. as our standard, ami 
repnxscnting the level in January, 11)29 as 10(1 
tliroughout, wc g’ct the I’olhnvmg course of prices . 


Oc'tober, 1929 
J iiitiHiy, 
A])ril, 1930 
July, 19 M) 
Oelbher, 1930 
Jjimuiry, 1931 
April, 19.0 
.Itily, 1931 


.S V. Bureau (!alciitfa Whoh 

Bombay 

of Ijiibour 

sah* Index 

Wholesale 

iidex 


Index 

99 

97 

99 

96 

90 

9J 

94 

85 

91 

R7 

79 

81 

m 

71 

79 

T9 

(iS 

75 

75 

68 

74 


61 

73 


Since the suspen-^ion of the gold standard in 

Sojilcmb.T, lan, tikinK poM valui-stf in-k'ml of 

paper values, as w'e shouM, the fall both in 
(Ulciitta and Bombay indices are seen to be 
ex^cii laavier tlian before as compared w’ith the 
U.S.A. index. 


• The slow fall in the price level daring the 
Americuii boom preceding the present depression is 
an exeeptioii This paradox has boon attributed by 
('annul! to the ingenuity of American business men 
in Tcdueing prices so as to stimulate demand, 
resulting in lower costs and higher aggregate profits 
on the increased turnover. 

t The reason for this is that the price of 
agricultural goods has fallen more than that of 
inaiiufactures. , i. . 

ft (roJd values have been computed on the basis 
of the rui>ee-dollar exchange rate at the ends of the 
month . 
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11. S. A 

Calcutla 

honibiiv 

Uuicdu of 

Wholesale 

Wholosnl 

LAboui Index 

IriJex 

liid( x 

70 


7)7 

iWi 

4S 

r).') 

()7 

hO 


hi) 

li) 

.75 

12 07 

ir. 

r«) 


iis iiKo from 
the? <lip'])iiritv 


li study 


Octobor, 

.laniisiry 101^2 
April, ibili 
July, 10:52 
Septembor, 10152 

From Ibft iiboyo aiuilyHis 
of otlipr (*riteri;i sucb as 
individual pricos, tlu* ^ap botwoon pricts and 
<‘Osts the indicos of produotion am! of bn^inoss 
activitv, it may lio sliown tbiit tin* di‘])r(*ssion in 
India is pr^diahly inton^or tban in most otiua* 
<‘ountrieH of tlio worbl. The only “brifibt ])iilHi” 
is tbal we hayo now probably roaclu'd tbo bottom. 
The rroiiomic dis(*(piilll)rium, bad as it is, is not 
jrottinf^ still worse. But it is ddlieiilt to say if 
we are on tlu* way to leeovery, or if ue may 
have to rontinue to nunaiii in tb(» troiij^h for 
some time more. Tin* aiMiteiiess of eeonomie 
factors has been afrirravated bv politiiMil i-^^'iie-* 
such as war-(li*l)ts, n‘p«nation paymraits nnd 

ilisarmament, which remiin as inscrutable as 
ever. It is to a sjjtisfact iry solutKin of these 
])robleins, that India and the n*.s( oi tlie woibl 
may look for real n*C(»very. 

Alil'-t India tben sit Mi<Mwber-like with fidded 
bands in ho|>e^ (d' soinetliinuf luniinir u]r<* Is 
the tnvsent attitude of liie (b)vern- 

mont of India tlien justdied It is true that 
some of the reined i(‘s su(ry(»st(Ml niav prove woi-^e 
than the distvise it-^elf. For instance, any 
resiriction selieme may or m ly not rai-^e pric(»- 
above, co-ts due to world cauM^s beyond tlie 
control of any individual country, but it will 
certainly lead to further loss of (Mn|)loym(Mit. 
Similarly, any jmblic woiks, now taktui in Inind, 
while ])royidin£» lanidoynuml, will have* to be 
iinaiieed bv a levy of fresh taxes, for i( is idle 
to (Aiieeii that tbt*v will inuneiliately pay their 
way. In any ease, these two and -imibir 
measures sueh as taiitts, excbaiifre controls and 
fluota systems must d(‘epeii the «K']>re'"»ii)n 
elsewhere and to that extent retard tht* recovery 
of the worbl, inelu<Iini^ the country in (tiie-^tion. 
All this may he eonee<le<l. But is it not the 
dear duty of India as also of other countries, 
to regulate eurreney m ordiT to restore eeonomie 


(Hpiilihrium as ^ far as i) 0 ssihle seeing that 

whatever the ultimate causi»s of the presmit crisis, 
tiiey have all operattMl through tht* medium <»t 
money y Our policy at jirescnt is to maintain 
f.he ])arify with sterling, which, however, i-^ 
allowed to drilt away from gold in sjute of the 
Exchange Eqnalizafion Fund maintained by the 
British Oovernnumt. From a study of the 
coiirsi* of puces in the Fnited Kin#^doin, it seems 
that slie lias heisi trying to fKljiist her jiriee 
l(‘vtd to the c(»-t of living, which reprcMMits 
roughly ihe <'Ost of ])roduetion. In other words, 
Imlia IS Ixaidiny all lier energies and friLt(‘ring 
away her gold rc'^onree^ in trying to maintain 
l»aritv with the Biiti^h (*ost of jirodnction. This 
may ])romotr^ flu* sale of British goods in this 
eoiintry. lint (‘annnt ohviondy restore economic 
(spiilihrinm in India. It may he urged that the 
sterling ohligalions of India are so h(»avv that 
her public finance's must he in a state of 
cmisideralile ilisorder if the* link with sl.tTling 
sever<*d It ^houltl Ik* rtMiiemhonMl however 
that altliMugh tin* dollar <»hligatioiis of the* 
lbiit(*d Kingdom are onerous uiid her own 
sterling dll from ahioad are t'ven now c^nsider- 
ahle, she has n )t shrunk from depreciating 
sl(*rling, reali/Jiig tin* supn*m(* importance of an 
ad)ii*'tini*nt bet\v<*i*n pru'es and (*osts. 

Why again doe-, not tin* (Tovernment .if India 
make avail.ihlc pb‘!itiful supply of short-term 
moiK'V al easy rail's of interest, --a policy 
accepted by all the eounlrii'd ineludiiig India 
iepie.^eiited on tlie (’omiiiittee on monetary and 
fim.'ieial ipieslions set up by the Im})erirt] 
E(*oiioniie C’onfcri'nee at Ottawa? Tlu3 r(*ilu(*r.ioii 
ill the deposit rates of joint slock hanks in the 
lieail (piarters touches only tlii' fringe of the 
piohlem. What is wanted is u courageous policy 
of free leu bug bv fioverumeiit to agrieulturist^, 
direi'llv in tlie form of Agriculturi-t-.' Lians 
and indirectly through co-operative societii's. In 
Bengal, ill particular, the loan offices should be 
helped out of the piesiuit nupft.s^r by liberal 
loans on easy terms. Mi'a'.iires like theso alone 
can mitigite somewhat the serious coii-eiiuences 
of the present “anareliy of imrcliasing power.” 
It is thus only that India can i\*ap the 
advantages fn>m a Avorbi recovery, when it comes. 




ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

K. N. (MIATTIOIMI 


D isking tin* short tom* that hardly 
oovorcd tlic spaco of two mouths 
and a half, wo haw practically th(‘ 
full cycle (»f tlic seasons and almost 
all the physical variations of surface that 
MotluT Karth presents to her children <»f 
Western Asia. 

In JJushin* w<‘ had landed during’ the lull 
l>ctween the* t hilly blasts of wintiu' and the 
blistering heat of summer — the period follow- 
ing the short springtime of the Persian Gulf. 
Shiraz, was in the full bloom of spring and 



A Persiau La* is 


greeted us with a smile as it ^^ere, with the 
song of th(‘ Bulbul, with the sei tiT of th(‘ 
Narghiz, the Banapsha, the (uil-i-M<diaminedi 


and a myriad of other blossoms and with the 
soothing touch of the Persian /a^phyr. 
Isfahan still had th(‘ cloak of wint(*r on when 
we arrived, though spring was well on its 
wav to it. LatiT on, we w(Te to eneomiter 
the last })iereing darts of winl('r on tho 
heights of Hamadan and b(‘yond, and lastly in . 
the Land between tlu' Rivers — Irak -we Avere 



The Shaking* Minars of Isfahan 


to lAperience th(* summer of the deserts in 
the full fury t)f its annual campaign. 

Similarly from the point of view of 
physical geography wt* liad crossed the 
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barren and sparsely inhabited snbinontaiie 
S(‘aboard between the (Jiilf and tin* hilh, 
then followi'd tlie bare liroken hills that 
piiard the coa'^t-lin.*, tlie upland meadows 
and [jolds of the Kazeroon valh'y, th<‘ hi«>;h 
mountain ranp^es and the salt marslu's on the 
road to the fertile vale of Shir«az. Bevond 



Aiu*ienl Iiiultrt* lu'ar [sfiihaii 


Shiraz eanio the bleak i)lat(‘aux, with barren 
moors aitd rocky hill iMnp;es, Ixdwecni Sliiraz 
and Isfahan, and after Isfahan, on the road 
to Teheran, w<‘ eross<*d near <iiini tlie only 
stretch of r(»al sandy de.s<‘rt that lay on 
our route through th<‘ lic‘art of Iran. Further 
on Ave skirted the border of thi‘ mighty 
Elburz ranee and then turning west and 


of Isfahan by Avay of the outskirts, 'rhen 
came a long succession of orchards and 
cultivMtf'd tields with some cpieer tower-like 
strui*tures, round and s(|uat, scattered hen* 
and there. Tliey were too short to be watch- 
towers and too full of openings to be 
granaries. L iter on wt* came to learn that these* 
were superlative' pigi*on-i*oops, meant to house 
immense* (lights of thf*s<* beautiful -though 
not o\w*r-elean birds, 

dust on the outskirts of the old town we 
saw sonn* weird cn*atures, formless 
and draped in black, clawing the air with 
their long taloiM and emitting shrill |)ier<*ing 
<'ri<‘.s. < )ii a n(*arer vi(‘w tln'v w(*r(* resolved 

into blac'k veil(*d beggar-women. 

Tin* l\)(‘t’s ear l(*il the way as usual, and 
was soon out of sight. We had to lag 
bi'hind due to one of the other ears becoming 
rather troublesome through tyre bursts and 
wolihly whe(*ls, the first being dn<* to ancient 
and worn-out tyiN*s aud the second to faulty 
bearings and -stranger still "loose nuts on 
the bolts whiidi hold the tyre-rims on to the 
wheels ’ Tliere wore ladies in the car and 
so it had to lx* driven slowly for safety's 
sake. Tlx* deb'ctive car lx*ing th(* only 
closed one the ladif's could not b(* transferred 
to any other. 

We passfsl th(‘ ruins of an ancient fire 



Ell liouto to (^inn. Nomad ('’ump on the Moors 


south-west we crossed the inonntain passes - 
still snow-clad in places -beyond Hriinadaii 
oil to Kermanshah. Then came tlx* descent, 
ria Kercnt and Kasr-i-Shiriii into the plains 
of Mesopotamia. 

We left Isfahan in the dim and misty 
dawn of April 28th. An early start wiis 
made -perforce since it was desired that 
the journey to 'I’cheran be completed in the 
same day. Crossing the river avc went out 

28-11 


temple on the way to Delijan where we 
halted for lunch. Here, aft(‘r liineh, w(* took 
leave of the last of our friends of Isfahan 
who had taken so much pains that the 
Poet’s stay in that royal city should be really 
comfortable and peaceful. 

After lunch we started again on our 
journey through the waste moorlands aud 
hills. About l-‘]d i\ M. we sighted (iiiin, 
the holy city of h^itima^ the sister of Imam 
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Ri/a. Wo Imd the ilr.-t coinproliensive view 
from a bridjirc* !u*ro>s tlie sandy river that 
Hows i^ast llie walls of the city. Oossirig 
the bridj^’e we gradually approaelied the city. 
Soon the golden doiiU‘S of the shrine, Hashing 
in the oeeasionai rays of sunshine, were 
visible together with the peenliar nunarets 
with tht*ir bold <*he<pier j)atteni tile-inosaie 
and light-house like top. 

The city from a distance gives a curious 
impression of familiarity to <)ue who has seen 
the older cities of Northern India. The 
same sandy-brown colour and the sjime 
huddled up mass of terraced roofs showing 
above the walls, broken up by the green of 
strav elunips of trees. The illusion was 
fiu’tiicr enhanced by the straggling mass of 
pilgrims, washing and niaking their ablutions 


(inrn. The Holy Shriiie of Fatima 

in the sandy bed of the. river. The uiendi- 
<‘aiit fttkii*, th<» poor pilgrim - bare-footed and 
ill green turban -asking for alms, all were 
familiar sights. 

The shrine of Fdtima is as y<*t closed to 
the profam* eye of the unbeliever and so the 
writ(T had to be (content with a short drive 
ovei the bridge across the river into the town 
and nearabout the precincts of the mos<(ue. 
The city gave a peculiar impression of pros- 
perity mixed with abj(*ct poverty, of life and 
decay, .existing side by side. 

Qiiui is a fairly big town which once had 
a flourishing trade in arms, armour and other 
works in steel. The writing of the Koran in 
the austere decorative scripts used by skilled 
calligraphers engaged in that line, was once a 
famous craft of this town. 
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I 



Mondiciuit Fukir 


for the rivad wo were followinja;) waste 
of sand and salt. IMiniatnrc sandstorms 
raised by lorries earrving pilgrims and long 
<*iiniel earavaiis compli'ted tlie picture. 

♦ * + 

Isfahan to (iiiin rf(t IMiireheh Khar, 
M(‘ymoli, liobat Turk and J)olijaii, «ind from 
(^11111 to Teheran rnt Ali Abaci and ilassaii 
A bad, all in a day’s run ! We had reached 
the twentietli cemturv from the* sevcMiteenth 
ill fair comfort ami speed — thanks to thc! 
e(lici(‘nt performance of tlie interval c*ombns- 
tion engine, and Hie e\eellent roads built by 
ordc'r of II. M. Tliza Shah Pahlavi. 

The twentic*th (*entury in Iran was first 
made manifest to us by a bec’t-siigar factory, 
with fairly up-to-date etpiipimmt, on the* out- 
.‘skirts of Ti'lieran. We had a hurried look 
round and then jmicec'ded on our way. 

Passing through th(‘ site of ancient Kayy 
we entencl Telieran at dusk. The first 
recc‘[)tion given was by the Zoroastrian com- 
inunity resichmt in tlie metropolis. High 
oflieials and civic functionaries were also 
prc'sent. 

Aft(‘r the rece|)tion we went on to tho 
beautiful garden-palace of Bagh Neyeredowleh 



AiicH'iil FoUery fUayy?) Decoration b 

Crossing back by tin* same bridge, we in the Khiavan Dosiin Tapoh whero we were 
were once again on our way to Telieran. given sumptuous (piarters. 

The road cnissod the d(‘S(»rt- —which in this We thus arrived at the goal of our 

instance was the real trackless (excepting journey. 


UNITY CONFERENCES 

By NIRAD (i. CHAUDIirHI 


•W iiiition Ik not niado without sonio 
/% expoiulitiiro of hlood and iron/^ 
said Bismarck. Without fijoiu^ 
so far as that one may perhaps 
assort that it is never made by trying; to 
please everybody and n'concile irn^eoneil- 
ables. The uni tv conferences of which one 
sees so many in these days are well enough 
in their Wfiy, for they indicate at any rate, a 
desii-e on tli(‘ part of th(‘ diHerent sections of 
the* Indian population to understand one* 
another’s point of view and eonie, if ])ossible, 
to a setllcMuent. Ihit it may be doubtcnl 
wJieth(»r they will (*ver a(‘hi(»ve the r(‘al unity 
of India, 'rhis is certainly no undue stretch- 
ing of se(*ptieism nor taking an unreasonably 
critical vi('w of well-meant ellbrts at bringing 
about unity. The fundamental weakness of 
these eoubTcncM's should be plain to every- 
body. They begin by admitting the right of 
every one of the eoiiimiiniti(‘s which take 
part in them to retain a separate group- 
personality and then go on to strive for a 
measure of agreement among them by means 
of bargaining. In other words, what our 
leaders and politicians are trying, unconscious- 
ly perhaps, to do in these coiiferene<»s is to 
give th(» linal touches to the process of 
parcelling out the Indian pnpidatioii into a 
number of higlily self-conscious coininunities, 
each dctermin(>d to be a separate and 
self-contained entity, politically, cnlturally 
and socially, and each determined to be the 
sole judge and guardian of its own interests, 
and then, as if as an after-thought, to establish 
a federation of these autonomous groups on 
an agr<‘ed basis of sharing the eeonoinie 
resources of India. One need not really be a 
political philosopher or polititdan to s(‘e that 
this will never lead to tlie unification of 
India. 

The ideal of Indian unity is to create in 
India a social grouping as wide as the country, 
based on a loyalty no less wide, before Avhie,h 
every other allegiance must yield, and the 
most serious mistake of our leaders seems to 


b<* about the means of bringing into existence 
such a society. They apparently believ(‘ that 
societies originate in a social contract by 
whi<‘h wist' men reliiitjuish a part of their 
iiulividiial interest ft)r iho sak(' of the common 
interest of all. This may be a very popular 
view and one which re<|uirt's no great exercise 
of iiit(‘lligeuc(' to grasp. But it is not any 
the less untrue for that. Colleetive life is 
not iiH'rely the sum of individual lives nor 
e(»lleetive will simply a ]>oi>Iing of individual 
wills, llisiorieally spc'aking, societies are 
far older than tin* more pronounced manif(*sta- 
tions of indivldnalism, and it may be stated 
as a gontTal law of social life that no society 
could ('xist if it liad to dep(‘nd for its cohesion 
upon the individual’s estimate' of what is 
owing to him or foi* that mattc'r ('ven upon 
the most virtuous of iiidividuars most modest 
estimate' of what is legitimately due to him. 
The' real springs of social life arc not so much 
a social contract as social overaweing. This 
wav of putting the* niatteu* may have the draw- 
back of over-siinplific'ation. Neverthe'less, taken 
at its most general, the dictum may be 
accepted that without a eerfaiii me-asurc of 
paralysis, rather atrophy, of the individual 
will, there is no collective life among men. 

The reason for this is epiite simple. The 
benelits whie'h se)eial life confevs are relative- 
ly distant. They have no lures comparable 
in strength to those ofliered by the immediate 
satisfaction of individual aspirations, and so, 
once you open up to tlie individual tin* vista 
of unlimited ])ersonal development and 
aggrandizr'iiu'iit, you set his eolleetive instincts 
hopelessly at war with his egotistic ini|)ulses. 
We are perhaps witnc'ssing tlie bc'giimings of 
such a stiuggle in the spher(^ of racial exist- 
eiic.e through the wider adoption oi the 
practice of contraception. But in the domain 
of the collective life of man tin* struggle has 
been co(‘val almost with its own spun of life. 
Society is always at w’ar with the individiiars 
prc'datoriness, and if socic* wen* not un- 
flinching in the exercise of its sanctions, the 
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robols would bo far more numorons and 
assort! VO. Ooiiorally spoakinp, howovor, a 
woll -organized society makes it more or loss 
an easy aflair to ko(‘p tko individual within 
his orbit. Ihit it comes across the most 
difficult task nf its life when it has to 
oiioountor and overcome the r(‘sistance of 
smaller groups within it, whicdi seek to dis- 
rupt or impede its unitv. Sneial groups, 
whr‘th(T they arc* racial, lingiiistio, cultural or 
religious communiti(*s, an* inlinitelv mon^ 
tenacious of life than isolalcd individuals. 
Their <‘gotisrn is less shame-fa(M‘d and more 
aggressive* Ix-cause* it has a smnblance of being 
altruistic and is affiliated to the decp-s(‘a(i*d 
instinct of racial s(*lf-]»reservation, and aUo 
l)(M*ause it has behind it the* sup])ort of a 
compact mass of men. Some soci(‘ties liave 
the will pow«*r to eiven'ojiK* this resistance 
and become* unities, others have not and are 
r<*solved into their constituent oh'ineiiN. The* 
<]uestion of (picstions for cv^ervbody who has 
the unification of India at heart is to a-Jc'c'rtaiii 
whether Indian soci(*ty posm-sscs or will ever 
dev(‘lop the will to weld its constituent 
cells into a <*ompact mass. No Indian 
should like to abandon all hope of its forth- 
coming until that lio|)e has been irrevocably 
shattered. But it is only the simple truth to say 
that 110 such signs are visible in the actual facts 
of social and political life of India of today. 
All our political Icfiders, — I shall not speak 
of political thinker.^ because tlicri* are none, ^ 
are so thoroughly imbued witli and cominitt<Ml 
to the doctrine of group autonomy that 
they can onlv move within its sterih* groove. 
They feel tin* need of unity no doubt. But 
tin* l>cst llial liicy can do is to call conferences 
and a])|)Cii! pitcuusly f<»r more and still more 
goodwill. 

If soeieties had not, as a rule, r(*fnPod to 
pn'llt by the experienec of oth(*r societies 
and bonglii wisdom only at its own expense, 
there would be something pathetically naive 
abtriit this, for there is no lesson more deeply 
inculcated by history than that you should 
never (‘\pect a nation to be unified through 
i\\i mere goodwill of its component parts. 
The unification of (fermany and Italy arc 
the two classical examples of national unifica- 
tion in modern times. There was in both 


the.se eountries not only a recognition of the 
need for unity, but something more, which 
we have still to see in India — a passionate 
and all-pervading d(*sire for it, yet it was 
not by the mere r(?aUzatioii of the advantage's 
of unity by the florman and tlie Italian 
pco]dcs that tlic undioatiori of Germany and 
Italy l)ecanie a fact. It was accomplished by the 
driving power of Prussia and Piedmont. 
Europe of our days oilers anetlier illustration 
of the same commonplace truth, though of 
an opprisit-' kind. Three or four years ago, 
a uot(‘d Kn'nch tliiiiki*r, M. Eucien Homier, 
wrot<j a l)Ook <*ntitleil Amvnnt tn Kttufpr, 
117/0 If'/iV Hr in wlii(‘li he said that 

Euro])e had the native capacity and skill 
to match the American civilization at every 
])oint, blit tliat lier pre.^ent political organiza- 
tion had still to l>e adapted to it. The 
jMaehinc Age, he argues, finds ICiirope organized 
in rather small political entitic’s, <*aeh with 
its distinctive* enlture* and each arrayed in 
econo.nie (‘ompetition with all tli<* oUicis ; 
these* l>t)iindari('s mii-'t be straddled if the 
hegemonv of tin* we>rld is not to b(* wrested 
from hhirope* by the United States, .Vll 
thoughtful ICuropeans share tliesi* views 
and see in the* national rivalries of tlie Kuro])ean 
peoples the* liee»l of Aediilles of European 
e'ivilization and power. A conviction of this 
truth is at the root of Count Cudenhove 
Kalergi’s plan of European unification. Yet 
this plan, which was sponsored by a practical 
politician of the rank of Aristide Briand, 
lia.s to lliis day to come out eif the ])igcon- 
hoh's of the* Eeagne Secretariat. Enropei is 
still as unable tei find an agre*e*d feirmula for 
European unity, as it is to de*vise an agreed 
plan for disarmament, and the reason for 
bt)tli the failure's lies in the* same* place. The 
political evolution of Europe* since the 
Middle Ages lias made the eomponont States 
of Europe the* masters eif tlieir own de'stiny 
and the sole^ judges of what i.s good for 
tlie*mselves. There is no European will above 
the wills of the constituent units, which can 
impose the undoubtedly beneficial measure 
on the mob of bargaining and formula-hunting 
States. Boland once lost her independence 
by making the unanimity of the feudal lords 
who composed the national Diet an article 
of her constitution. The peace of Europe 



UNITY (X)NFERENCES 


and tho effectm^ncss of tho Loagiio seoTii to 
bo at the mercy of tlie same dangerous 
doctrine. One more futility will be athh'd 
to those aln'acly strewing the pages of history 
if Indian leaders do not wake up in 
lime to the peril of taking the same norveh ss 
cours<' to tlie same chaotic goal. 

( )ne result of the detorniinatioii of our 
politicians to tn^ad the path paved only with 
illusory hopes is already manifest. Every 
unity conf<T(‘nc(‘ leaves the coinmiinitics 
which partici])atf‘ in tliem nion' and more 
self-conscious and slrid«‘nt about their 
separatist aspirations, Ihit supposing for the 
moment that a inarv(‘l has come to pass and 
th(» confenuices liave l)rought us an agre(‘d 
document, would tiiat give ns th(‘ thing we 
wish for ? One would emphaticallv say, No. 
The utmost tliat these* ])aets and agri'Cinents 
can give us s what 1 shall (*all a contractual 
or legal unity which will not function in the 
absence* of an external and distinterest(‘d 
coercive authority. Just as tlie contractual 
and legal r<*lations which work so smoothly 
in our daiK lives reejuire the pres(‘nce of the 
law-courts, the iuHltf htf will recpiire 

the perpetual presence in Fiidia of an (*\t(»rnal 
[lower ill whose* disint('r(*sledne'ss the parti(*s 
ceuiceriied must have faith, at l(‘ast about 
whose power to (*iiforce its will they must have 
no doubts. That, is exactly what is happening 
in India. Every one* eif tliese pacts which are* 
born after an incre*dibly [lainful travail, if they 
are not also always still-burn, is sent up to 
the Hritish autheirilies to be ratified and acted 
upon. If tho British were not here to 
guarantee and enforce these agreements, 
it can hardly bo hoped that the* p(*ite*e th(*y 
would bring ’would last longer than the* time 
taken in haggling it into <*\istem'e. 

I shall try to picture an India governeMl 
only by pacts with the lH*lp of the existing 
parallel of International Society. In this 
society wo have* a perfect illustration of how 
contractual obligations work in the absence 
of a coercive authority. Though the States 
which form the C^omity of Nations are in 
principle unfettered in the exercise of their 
sovereignty, in pi’actice their freedom is 
hedged in and limited in a nuinlxT of ways 
by the customs of international intercourse 
and solemn undertakings. Yet there is neither 
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p(*ace nor security in the society of nations. 
This is inherent in tho very nature of this 
so('u*ty, which makes its individual member^ 
the acknowledged and sole judges of their 
own interests and the only interpreters and 
enforcers of tho obligations und<*rtaken by 
thejii. As these f)bligations rest on interest 
and not on any high(*r loyalties, int(*rnational 
gi‘ouping and regrouping and internatioiuii 
siability is in a state of constant llux 
Alliances formed to suit th<* requircuicuts of 
one hour are lightly given up under the 
pressure of the needs of another (tlie fate* 
of tlie Anglo-Jap:in(*se Alliau«*(*) ; under- 
takings solemnly given regarding limitation 
of armaments bring in their train ot<*rnal 
spying on friendly i\)wers and reeriniinations 
over the hundredth fraction of a eentimetre 
of gun calibre (the aftcTmath of the 
Washington Agreement) ; ollensive and 
d(*fcnsiv<* treaties signed when yon had n(»(*d 
for lh(*m an* wriggled out of when it is 
ineonvtMiient to adhere too faithfully to them 
(Italy and the Trijile Alliance) ; seemingly 
l)en(‘vol(‘nt g(*sturos aj*e projupted only by 
expediency (the invitation for the Ifagne 
Boaee ( ’onf(*rem*(* by the (V.ar and that for 
the Washington Naval (^onfer(*ne(* by the 
United Stat(*s) ; such cxamph*s might be 
multiplied or/ ntlhuhnn. In th(‘^e eireum- 
stanees, it is not surprising that inlr*rnatioiial 
society should live in a ehronie condition of 
mutual suspicion or that tin* peace it en|oys 
should be an armed peace. What is really 
surprising is that this peaec*, balaneod on a 
razor’s edge between self-interest on the one 
hand and fear on the other, should not be 
more frequently disturbed or that thr»re should 
after all be some sort of a jungle law among 
the nations. But in a society where pursuit 
of self-interest is the recogniz<*d jirinciph* of 
action and whe^re every m<*inber is engaged 
in getting the bettor of another or getting 
round an inconvenient pledge, even this jungle 
law might easily degenerate into the law of 
every man for himself and devil take tin* 
hindmost. 

True unity is a more in'" ird, one might 
almost say a mystical, Its basis is 

not a contract and it is never brought about 
without a complete surrender of the xvill- 
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to-rftiiia in-distinct of the coiistituciit units. 
C'OiisidcT, for c\aiiipl(% the instance of the 
lowest and the most natural social group — 
the family. The law of all civilized countries 
confers certain rights and duties to husbands 
and wives, parents and children. But if men 
and woTiK'ii AV(‘re to tak(‘ their stand on these 
laws to make th(‘ir domestic life a success, 
most homes would be as sordid a place as a 
divorc-e court. ^Flie history of social and 
]>olitical evolution shows that all social group- 
ings are an aiiiplification and application on 
a wider scale of the same affinities. But 
while small social units lik<» the family, 
the clan or the tribe, come into l)(‘ing by the 
natural o])c‘rition of sex attraction, panmtal 
atlection and blood kinship (real or assumed 
through a legal li(‘tion), larger social units are 
created by one social group acting as a 
nucleus and drawing to its(*lf oth(‘r groups 
till they coalesce with it. Gravitation, by 
virtue of which larg(‘r heav(‘iily bodies attract 
smaller ones and som(*tinies shatter them, is a 
well-known law in the purely physical 
world. An analogous law j)rcvails in social 
lif<», though th(‘ factors which enabh‘ 
one social group to exert a gravita- 
tional pull on others arc not so clear. The 
numerical strength, that is to say, the weight 
and mass, of a group is undoubt^*dly a most 
important clement in the matter, but it is 
also sometimes to be seen that a ininoritv is 
the welding force of a soeiedv and is enabled 
to impose its culture, language, industrial 
technicpie or religion upon a population vastly 
superior to itself. If this had happened only 
where the lodfving nucleus was more civilized 
than the unified mass, the leadership could have 
been attributed to cultural superiority. This, 
howev(*r, is not invariably the ease, for there 
are many instances of social groups with 
inf(*rior cultures imposing their will on 
more civiliz(*d majorities as of the opposite 
process. The most important factor in the 
unifying process would seem to be not so much 
superior culture and inb'lligencc as superior 
will power and energy. ( )nce tlie unifying 
group has shown evidence of this undoubted 
superiority in will power, which is essential 
for the paralysis of the will-to-remaiu-distinct 
of the rival groups lialf the battle is won. 
After this it is only a question of time when 


the relatively inert groups will graft them- 
selves upon th<' more active one. 

This is not, however, the whole oi the 
matter, for the social process is not wholly 
uncoiisedous, particularly in its ultimate 
phases. After the unification of a society 
has proceeded to a certain point, it is bound 
to hurtle against something tougher and more 
self-conscious than the passive r<»sistance of 
regional inertia and local j)eculiaritv. This 
happens because the process of selection by 
which the juore malleable elements are 
assimilated first, leaves the most recalcitrant 
ones for th(‘ fag end of the process. Social 
assiniilation is thendore inevitably more 
difficult towards the end than at the beginning, 
and it is just at this June tun' that the 
greatest demands are ma<lo on the will power 
and energy of tlie unifier. show signs of 

exhaustion and vacillate tlu'n or to hav*' 
truck witli the exaggerated sense of self- 
hood and fa(*titioiis will-to-remaiii-separat(' 
of the resisting grou])s is for a society to 
commit suicide, h'aced witli such a situation 
no statesman lias over shrunk from the 
responsibility of crushing the will-to-remain- 
soparatc' of the groups by the employineiit of 
physical force, '^riiis has boon done by an 
umpiestionably liberal stab'sman like Abraham 
Uiiieoln as by the l(*aders of the Soviet 
Union who are no less eager to respect the 
individual peculiarities of the pc'oph's inliabi- 
tiiig its outlying areas, and the ineapaeity to 
do so makes tlie Chiiu'se people* one of tlie 
most pitiable in tlxj world. If India is ever 
to become a unity sIk^ must also learn to 
adopt a more robust attitude towards her 
uunibcrless pampered communities. 

It is of the greatest moment to 
emphasize tlii.s point' of view, because 
there is in this country a good deal 
of dishonest pretence about the 
protection of so-eallcd minorities. Tlic 
methods of giving religious and linguistic 
protection to minorities, which have been 
devised in recent years, arc a t(*stimony to 
the humanitarian feelings of the ago in which 
we are living. But they are not meant to be 
anything more than a last expodumt designed 
to make life tolerable for peoples who have 
the misfortune to be politically incorporated 
in a State in which they arc aliens and who 
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yet cannot l)c rejected from the body-]mlitii* 
owing to vital strategic and economic reasons. 
The protection of minorities is in fact the 
epilogue to the process of iiation-bnildiiig, 
not its prologue. To make use of this doctrim* 
with the ob|cet of disrupting a nation is a 
dangerous e\i)eriin(»nt, for it is the surest 
moans of tempting back the majority to the 
time-honoured method of turning out or 
exterminating nnassimilables, as has been 
proved of recent years in Turkey. 

The upshot of all this diseussion is that wo 
must grow strong and well-knit in a restricted 
sphere before we can dream of having an 
all-India unity. In the ultimate anal\sis, 
the problem of Indian unity is se(‘n to be 
tlie ])roblem of finiling in India a nnclens 
strong <*nough to absorb llie ninititndinons 
oletncnts of her |iopnlation. Ihit lier<». w<‘ 
have to bear in mind a very important reser- 
vation. If any social group with only strength 
enough eoiild legitimat('ly impose its will 
upon all th(» rest, tlum there would be no 


diilcroiice between uation-bnihling and 
Imperialism, tyranny and leadership. 'Phn 
group in India which would aspire to play 
the part of the nation-bnihhng core must 
not only appear to others as ihe fiiMiller of 
tlie iiatu)nal destiny and of vearnings einbedd- 
(‘d in the conseionsness of an overwh('lming 
mass of the people, it must also stand up for 
the widest int(M*ost exi'^ting in India. 'Fhe 
most important soiiret* of tlu' str(‘iigth ol' 
eommnnalism is that it can still lay claim 
to a sort of moral insjiiration. Only the 
emergen(*e of a distinterested and powerfid 
mn‘h*ns siudi as 1 have d(\seribed can tear 
tlu' mask oH* tin' fa(*e of sectional feeling. 
In the existing state of aiVairs, it may seem 
to many that this is like demanding from tin* 
p(‘ople of India as impossible a virtue as was 
rerpiin'd of the knight who would lind the 
holy grail. But there may be some elements 
ill the Indnin population more fitted by 
tradition and temperament than others to 
undertake the role of Sir Galahad. 
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To 

The Kditoi, 

Thr Mfff/f'f f/ /iV rn-ff 

Sir, 

Jn the DeeenihiT issue of Thf Rr* ivw 

Kahindra Nath Trtmire has eritici/i'd l\Ir. Slriek- 
land's, “Keview of Uiirsij Welt.ire Vftnilifs in liTdia " 
J had the good fortune or mi^fort iino to read the 
relevant portions. Mr Strieklainl is liyper-critieal 
and dissatisfied with the Poet’s method ol rural im- 
provement. Some of his leinaiks and suguestions 
are absolutely uniustifiable. However, tastes ditl'er 
Tn the /‘Year Book of Agrieiiltiiral (’o-npei.itioii'* 
lOilO, edited by the ^Hoiaee Plunkett Foundation. 
Tagore’s is the only name mentioned in the scelioii 
devoted to Bengal. It says . * . » 

“Wherevier the true ’ co-oi»eriitivo spirit iirevails, 
the villagers' have learned to he thrifty, rediieing 


unmM‘pHsiir\ exp«*nditiire on mani:m<‘ mirl other 
et'roiijonie^^, and they do not lesort to costly liligatioii 
cis iiiiieh MS they used to do. Jllileraey h:i.*. ' not. been 
a bar to eo-operative [»TOf;ress, niid the spread ot 
thi" real beiioht of eo-operation ainoiiiist the lunsses 
Kffoits are being made h\ societies tlieinselvcN for 
tlie spread of lireniey among their members. The 
etlortH of odieials and noii-olliemls in this r(‘sj>eel 
are being supplemented by organi/ations like the 
ruial df'partraeiit ol Visvabharati. the liiterijutioiial 
Piiiveisilv touiuled by the famous poet fiahiudra 
Nath Tagore.” 

T\w alM>ve full> )usti6es the l‘oet s claim for the 
possession of the vital gift, of sym[)uthv, and of 
initiative for ilevelopment and for the en-ative urge of 
ideals. 

Pftnihati Yours faithfully 

Pabiiidra Mohoii Diitln 
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JUDO ( JUJUTSU ) 

MA.NOMOII.W DEI? 


I 'I' is conimonly Ix'Iicvcd lluit diijut>u wjjs 
ill jiiicictit Iii([i;i jis III! jirlfnl 
i»ainc‘. I>ii( tin* bc'lioi’ is ^vitllOll^ niiv 
jiiitlK*iitic foiiM<l:ttinii. llistorv 
Ihiit it w:i^ ill in (.’liina, and a pfapain'^i* 

who came tliciv* to stinly .nc^difinc him- 
self n('i(nain(f‘d with Ju|ntsii, and on his 
l•etMrn to his native* laml, introdnoed tlio art 
about the* sc'venth rentniA lie*. ou»Ii 
hiij;lily elcvi*le)|)e'd, .lii|utsii wa^ e'onliiieal to tin- 
Samurai ari^toenacy e>r Japan. If iK*e*dh*>s 
to nu'ution how de*e‘ply the' Samurai suilereal 
Irom a ‘-u])e‘rie)rily complov ; and the*\ 
e'onside'ied thcm'‘e‘| v(‘s specially ]n*ivih‘oc(l 
to h*arn aiiel prc^eu've* I he* me*thods of this 
important art, and did not allow ejlicrs lei 
learn it, with the result that its spnsad anienio 
the* pe‘e)|)l<* was almo-t imjios^ihle. IJiit 
when tlie* fe*udal M’ste*m of i;e)ve*rnme*iit w^as 
abolish<‘d, the* Samurai hael tei relinejuish 
main of the*ir cvciusive* rights as also the* 
art of Jujiitsu, whieh, so lonu a luxury with 
(he* fe‘W, bepin to be* xvitliin the i^acli of all 
and xvas adopfe'd as an (•ir'"<*live- me'thod eif 
ph\sical eiilture and s^‘ir-de*fe*m e-. 'riius 
Japan became* i»iadually flu* v(*ry seat of this 
art. riie State e^nfeueesl its practice by tie* 
army, navy and the jiolii r ami maele* it a 
conjjmlsory subject in tlie* educational eiirn- 
e*ub*m. It is iiote'worthy that Japan \<*t 
keeps te» (lie* intie>nal tradiliem, "o much so 
that th(*re is not a sinule Japanese to-d:iy 
who d<*e*s neit know a little e)f this nnlional 
art ol hiH. I Jut many ed the Japanese e‘\pcTts 
ar'* however ii bit miserly in leaehinjr all the 
methods of Jujutsu to men eif othe*r nationali- 
ties. As -11011 many a secn*t le-elinique* eif 
the art has \cl i*e*maiie'el a .>'*ale*d book te) 
others. 

Jujutsu is a »Sino-Japaii< .:»(* term and 
btoraJJy means ‘the science of iiiusdcH.’ 
Some call it tactics of ‘oainiug victory by 
yielding.’ IJut both the meanings arc eijually 
signiticant. Kor, tin.* Jujiitsiians are required 
to obtain a thorongh knowledge of the muscle 
system. Any hurt on particulai‘ tender parts 


of arin-])it, wrist, ankh'-joint, loxver alidomen, 
et(‘ , brings in temiiorary paralysis. On the 
otlier hand, it is found tliat in almost all the 
tricks of Jujutsu the <‘outes(uiit^ taking full 
advantage of the power of his adv(‘r.sary, 
r(*duct*s liim to submission, h'or examph*, a 
weak iinn (*an nev(*r xvitli sm eess return the 
blow t>f a strong adv(‘isary when the latt-er 
fries to pusli him down. lint if tin* weak 
man wdll only mo\(* a little from Ids jio^-ition 
sid<*w’a\s the sti'ong man will tiiinble to a fall 
and be routed b\ tlie weak man. This abject 
faibin* of strength is ihu* to tli * loss of 
jihysieal e<pdlibrinm on tin* jiait v'l du* stn'ng 
man. In Jujutsii a kr‘cn uu(l(‘rstaii(liMg of flu* 
equilibrium of flu* Iniman body oilers llu* 
iicces-.ary clues for tiu* appli<*atioM of Ihc 
various methods of dt'fcncc and oUcnce, It 
is common exp(*ri(*iu*(‘ tliat a length of wtuxlcn 
plank Jloating on xvater will earrv grcat(‘j‘ 
weight on its centre than on eillu‘r end of it. 
Many instances may be cited to ])rove how 
the los.i of (‘(piilibrinm ailV'cls the normal 
strength of man. 

''riie modern term in Jajian for “plujutsu'’ 
is “Judt>'’ wddcli literally means ‘an art of the 
gentleiiu*!!.’ Mi*. Jigiiro Kano developed to 
its present high form this eminent art of his 
country and intnxliiced it umler tlie new 
mime of Judo. Judo is a more eompreheufeivc 
term than Jujutsu and includes .s('V(*ral v(*ry 
r<*eeiil additions of tactics on a scientific basis. 
Jujutsu aims at breaking the bones, or bone- 
joints, or at temporarily paralysing the 
opponent with blows at particular parts of the 
body, ‘ind all these by evading the attack 
from him. Hut in Judo we find some more 
tricks such as, throwing, locking, choking, 
kicking, etc. Of these, kicking maybe an 
adaptation of the (Chinese method of attack, 
and many tricks of throwing are believed to 
have been derived from Indian methods 
of wrestling. 

Jjike all other games, rliido has also some 
special rules as enumerated below : 

1. Both the combatant and his opponent 
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must wear ii coat called Kimono, and a belt. 
The ^aine should be held on a mattress to 
avoid any physical inpiry which may bo 
<'aused during throwing or other kindn'd 
tricks. 

2 . WheiK'vcr the op]>oiient feels d<‘reatcd, 
he should |)at either his adver'^arv’s body or 
tin* Moor. If tin* advtusarv continues, even 
aft('r piiHing, a foul is de<-lared. 

ii. The adv(M‘sarv will be (h‘emed to hav(‘ 
been defeated wlu'u by a throwing trick In* 
wu‘II be thrown with his back Hat on the 
ground. 

(ff) lint th(‘ def(‘at will not br de 4 -lar(‘d 
lE the adv(Tsarv could ris(‘ u]) in two seconds 
from th(‘ al)ov<* ])osition. 

(A) If the combatant himself lies llat on 
th(‘ ground to apply a throwing trick, it will 
not b(‘ declared a def(*af for him. 

1. If lor any reason tin* adversary falls 
iin<‘ons<uoiis at tin* time of the bout, it will 
In* a d<*f(’at f(U’ liim. 

o. IF as a result of tin* throwing trick a 
part tin* back toueh(‘s the grouinl, it ns ill 
be called a semi-defeat- 

Ii. If tin* adversaiy, nvIk'ij in ground-lock 
cannot free* liims<*lf ssitliin thirty seconds, a 
defeat will be declared for him. 

T. Any svilfnl injury to the pel son of tin* 
adversary during the game is forbidden 

S. A Judo expert is not n*spousible for 
any |>hysieal injury In* might cause to tin* 
person of an adversary b(‘loiiging to .1 
(lUrereiit school of phs^ical eiillure. 

It may In* said from e\peri<‘nc(* that 
practice of the p(*rfeet form ot Judo mav 
contribute to an all-round d(*velopmen( of 
the hum. Ill body and that the mind of -ludo 
eiilturist gains a courageous colouring 
through the* subtleties of dilVereiit. forms of 
cxcreisf* Nvhi<*h rcijiiirc* for their (*\hil)ition 
not only the various movements of the body 
but also a keen m<*ntal <*\ertioii. 

In India it is geii(*rally argu(*d against 
the use of coats by tin* Judo culturist, which 
is in many eases an unavoidable iie(*essity 
with him, that the use of dress for physical 
<*ulture is a heavy tax on the purse of tin* 
Judo aspirants. While we agree that some 
methods of Judo arc practioeabh* without 
the use of any body-dress, it cannot 011 that 
account be coiifiidered that the use* of coat 


is unnecessary and In* doin* Nvitliout 111 Judo 
ciutiin*. It IS a need whi<*h should in'ver 
be <|U(*sti(>ned, since the u^»* of dn'ss is oii<* 
of the most (*tre(‘liv(‘ safe-guards against any 
physical injury during tin* (‘oiitcst. In linlia 
what NV(* *-jn*nd cm gann*s 110 less c\p(*nsiv<' 
is never grudged on giounds of pecnniiiry 
incapability. Iicsidis we have long abandon- 
ed oiir old custom of kc(*ping the body bare. 
J'hc iiitrodiiclion of rliido in India is still t(» be 
made a d(‘Jiiiite fa‘*to7’ in tin* sehenie of our 
gann‘s. With tin* groNvlh of our inter<'st in 
this cHieaeiniK nn-thod of pliysieal culture, 
it is ho])ed tin* i(iieslinn fd‘ pecuniary in- 
coni]n*tencc will not stand in the way. 

Ijik(‘ all otln*r modern s<-i<*ntilic gaiin's 
.Iiido lias .1 tln*orelical and a practical side 
xvhii'h fiH* ie-.p(*ctiv(*l\ called, in dap.in, 
‘Kata' and ‘Kiindm-i ' JMicrc arc about a 
himdr(*d tricks in Kata which arc practised 
in the lorm ef physical exercise. Some of 
tlicse forms can be pr.*n*tised singly, and 
soiin* re<|uir(‘ the help of a [lartiKT. A 
thorough knoNvl(*dge in Kata ln*lj)s in li'arii- 
ing Randori witlmul any ])hysieal injury. 
liaiidoLi eoiisi'-ts of throwing, eateliing, 
choking, locking, |oin-I)r(‘aking, etc. Ih'foro 
])ra« tising Randori, it is nec(‘ss.‘iiy for tin* 
neophyb* to go through a c«mrse t>f (»xereises 
Nvhieh an* ((*ehnieallv (*alh*d ‘I 5 reak-air in 
order to g»nn a fearless front to reeeivi* 
throwings during combat. 

(}ein‘rally the praeliei* of rliido by Noung 
]n*rsoiis yields il'^ utmost ]n>s>ibilities ihit 
an adult may Nvith soun* bein‘llt practise it 
along Nvitl) the regular physical CAcrcise. 
'rin* iis(* of ])livsii*al slr(*iigth in -Iinlo mav 
not In* so fulb in*e(‘ssarN as in other games , 
vet its utility in »ludo is not insigiiilieant. 

In India, wrestling is a fini-^hed game . 
and sfMin* points of alTlnity which Indian 
Nvrestling has xvith Judo max lead us to think 
that tin* conibinalion of these* two game's 
mav r<*sult in ;i xn*ry syntln‘tie* form of 
se-ientilie pliysie al exercise. 

The introductnm of fon'igii gann**' in 
India has a baneful side in the* I act that some 
of them reepiire an amounf f strain on the* 
body which it cannot bear, bueh ov(*r-strain 
un(h*rmincs the body in no small meafiure. 
Hut eiwing to tricks rather than physical 
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(‘.\ortion being the dominant principle of 
.Indo, the findo cnlturist docs never boeonn* 
a victim to over-o\oreise. 

Som<‘ methods of physical (‘.xercise such 
as, parall(‘l bar, ring, grip-dund)-l)(‘JI, etc,. 
In'lp in the d(*vcIo[)ment of the particular 
parts of tlie body and thereby mars the 
exterior grae(‘ and sunmetrical formation of 
the body. But the |)raeti(*e ol Judo works 
<Mi< an albround dev<‘lopm(‘iit of tlm body, 
inereas(‘s its agility and (juiekens the freedom 
of its movements. 

Ii(»sules agility of the body, the proper 
can* of the muscles should also receive the 
attention <d‘ tin* Judo student who iiui'^t 
always renieinbcr that an abnormal d(‘V(‘lop- 
ment of them is nev(‘r his aim and that he 
shf?uld see that the muscles should not get 
still* in any A\ay and that all tin* parts of the 
botly always maintain Ilexiliility. To that 
eHcct, the Judo student may with benefit 
have his body regularly inassag(‘d with oil 
after practice. It is needless to point out 
th(‘ eflicao of massage in stnujgthening and 
giving r<‘lief to the nerves and in rendering 
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the body inimnni* against infection of 
epidemics such as sinall-po\, the plague etc. 

The Judo student should also be careful 
about his dietetics. Fatty food should be 
avoided as far as possible. Food should 
alwavs be plain and free from any intoxica^ 
ting ingredient. Ihire cold water makes the 
best drink for him. 

Jt will be ch‘ar from the foregoing 
remarks that Judo is an ideal form of physical 
eultui-e, llie practice of which in India has 
gn*at possibilities in the direction of training 
body and mind which is so of much a need 
to-day. There has I’eeently l)<‘en a keen desire 
among our young men to im])rov(» tlieir health, 
and certain foims of physical exercise have 
already be(*n adopted. In this short artieh*, 
an attempt has been made to explain the use- 
fulness of findo culture and it is hoped that 
the promot(‘rs of physical culture in India 
will give it tin* consideration it deserves, and 
ineliidf' it in tl}(‘ programme of their respec- 
tive institutions, so tliat as in other spheres 
of activity, we may not lag behind in respect 
of this very oflectiv(‘ and useful process of 
physical culture. 


\TA 

•t for i^lan read yy/^v/. 

2d „ trr stop . ff c .s7oy/. 
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“Rubber’* Glass which Bends Offers Greater 
Safety 

One (irerinan fiictory is in-oduciii^ flexible 
»lnss \vlii('h bends like riibl)(»r under prc'ssiire. 
This “rubber” plass is intended IV'r automobiles 
and other applications where Ihere is danjjer 
of injury from shattering or splinterinj**. Tn t(‘sts 
a piece of the ^rlass, four feet lon*^ and oiu* 
foot wiile, sup])orted three persons without 
breaking, althoupfh it sa«*red much as a sheet 
of flexible metal woubl. 



Flexible Glass Bending under Weight of 
Three Persons without Breaking 

— Popufar Mechanics 

Police use Radiophoto 

Sending photographs by radio is the new 
tiuick way of identifying criminal suspects. A 
demonstration of the method was given rcwntly 
in New^ York by the National Identification 
Association. A man’s photograph, his signature, 
and samples of his fingerprints were transmitted 
by radio upon one card. 



Pht»fo, Kiiiiiauirc, siiul linfrerprmls me nenl bv 

radio 111 lateal method idenlifyiiii: snspei l^ 

Vnpnhir St tout (' 

Harnessing the Sun 

On a di'.soliite mounlniii m norlbern ( 'bile, 
t\^o men tind a womsui totlay ‘ ri.iel. tbi‘ modcTii 

roles of tbe aneieiit •^un woi "jhipei’'- Their 

eabiii htiiiuU on Mount Alonte/uma, b-et 

above sea l(*vi*l and the l.hre<’ ])ei-nn.s and a 

geranium are tlie only livine thing‘s on tbe 
cminenee wliicdi ."iippoit^ m illier tree, ^iirul), 
grass, bird, bea^t, rejitde nor iiifeet. 

The men an* tJie field dire<*tor of one oi 
the solar observing station'^ maintained by the 
Smithsonian Institution and his a'^^'i^tant. The 
woman is the wife of the direetor. Kach day 
of the year that the sun shines and it shines 
some not) day.s on Monti-ziiina — theii routine 
i.s unvaried. They rise with tlio '^un and inaki* 
their observations during the inoinmg 
spend the rest of the ilav c‘om])utini’ lb(‘ re'-^lt^ 
anil at nightfall telegraph a report to 

Washington. 

All feuiiplies, including wtiter, ii-t b(‘ hauled 
up the mountain from a town ten miles distant, 
so once a wt^k one of the trio makes aii auto 
trip down Montezuma and counts chugging back 
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'J'op (iiJwiMt; AVlicJit HiKlti 
( '(Hitiollrtl ( N)iiclllinii> of Jjiiht, 
1 rninidily :in»l T< mijm uiliiK* 

Kifihl Doftor Al»l)ol 
(’nr\(s with Iho 
lhaiii 


iit with io(» l Jin<l two oi 

wakT. Thi^ water inu-'t •^(•rsr ior seven *lav> 
lor (irinkina, cookin.i!, wa^liiiie and <k velovini: 
l»hoto«raj>lii(; plates. With tlie wa-^te water they 
nourish a f^eraiiiuni to reJiiove a let of tlie de- 
solation. They have f»anies and hooks, a radio 
and nni‘-i(* for relaxation, but not nmeh time 
to relax. 


From lonely onti»osts siieh as thi>, siaenee 
IS pry in;? into tlie seerets of the snn with a VJi'W 
to nsin^ the knowlodj»e an<l harnt'ssinjif its eiierp^y 
io further servi' mankind, Lon^ a^jo it was 
realized that nothing? more fundanumtal than 
ih(‘ sun (^Ollld he. investi^^aW b(’(;ause light, 
iieat, ])OWTr, weather and life itself 
it So for forty years t.lu*. . Astrophysical Obser- 
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Itiulit IIoil(‘iiti)t WatiM (’.irrn‘1 
with Su]>i>liPH foi n]»si‘rv.'iinr\ 
on Mountain in Soiilh-wc-l 
Afrii’a. 


lii'low SoKir \ .ilory 

on JMonnt. Monttviiina in 
( 'hil<‘ 




viitory has bei^.%ying ThkI out iiioro nlaiul 
tho sun, mcrtsuml ilu* iiifoiisity iind 

varintion of rays in \Vii‘^hinfrton, on 

hip:h rnoMxSmlm’ in <^ilifornia, Arizona 4unl 
Norlh Car^slinf^.. ifr; Ale^foria, llu* Ca]u* Vcrdo 
islands, south-'W^ ifi l^pvpt Mouid- 

Sinai where Moses retomed the jaw, and every 
day for many years in the nitrate dissert of 
(■bile. It has sent frtv balloons up more than 
fifteen miles ahlV'ineti^ired solar radiation there, 
where ninety-six' >per eont of the atmosphere is 
left behind* * 


l»y Miidvin*’ the aiiioiinl of atinosphera* 
al)*^orption >1 solar ray^ and the amount ami 
\*n’ialion ol solar radiation, a Unindafion has 
luH'ii laid tor a nt‘W kiml «)l weather fore(•a'‘tin^*■ 
for iitdiziiu? Lln‘ siin’^ (Mierf^v for power and 

for spoedinj* up plant erowth. f'limale Ikto 

on earth has been found to vary m eyeles 
over eonsiderable tieriods, somewhat a< the 
s<^asons' move in eyeles throiiph the vear. 
As these cyclic chan^ifes are .lainly due, as I 
now beli<*vo, to the efi'eci oi )ieriodic chaji^jea 
ill solar radiation, the making: of long* distance 
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(Ji’iitrp, observing a Holnr More Ijban 

'rhirtv Yenrx Ago: Above and at. Kight Two 
Views of Doetor Allot's Solnr Oooker Whieh 
Kiikes Ureail 


woHther forecasts will perhaps Sfjoix he 
Should nieleorologists bo able to pn^dict the 


Should nioloorologists bo aino to pn^dict the 

fat years and the loan years in advance, just hardly be over^timated. It would have meant 
as Joseph is said to have done in Egypt, the millions of dollars to American farmers, 

economic importance of such forecasts can — Bjputor Mcehanies 


LONDONt LETTER 

THli LIBERTY OP THE SUBJECT 
From MA.IOU D. (iKATTAM VOhK 


Makin(J Prwi-]<M:i)i':NTH 

T he (Jonsorvativo Party lun coii'^tmitly bivii 
roferred to as ‘‘tlio stupid ])art.v” and th(^ 
('onservativo Crovernnient wdiich wp havt‘ 
at ])r(i.sciit, disguise<l iimlor tho title of a National 
('rovernment, (witli an <‘\-J jahour Priiru' Mini^t(T 
ill chains), is cortiiiilv a stupid Government. If 
we 'weio to have a suceession of (^onsia'vative 
(lOvcrn merits, the ])roeedeiils they are .setting up 
mifi:lit be ns«*fiil to them But iiothinji: is more 
certain tiian that the (^)us(*rvativ(‘ (Tovt^rnnieiit 
will .■=‘non(T or later 1)«* lollowe<] by a Lalionr 
( roveniinent and then tln^ fu-'cedeiits tliey an* 
no'xv setliiui lip will be, from lln'ir point of view, 
(‘\(H‘(*diii;Tly daiiL'eroU'^. 

IN'LvwFri Si: vii('iii:s 

When the Imncer mar<'h(‘r.s <Mme t<» rjondon. 
two of their niimb(‘r, Mr. llanniiii^ton ami 
Mr. Elia-, were m*reMt«*d. The In-adquarter-' oi 
the hiiMLer mareliers w't*re snl)S(Mjuently s(*areh< I 
l)y the police and *1 ^>:reiit number of documents 
seized. 'riii‘ ])(diee in their evidenci* stited tliat 
th(‘ search was made “with a view to tindina 
evidence material t(» the charge’* a.^aiii'-t thc'C 
two in«*n. They wen* arresti'd lor alteinptiiic to 
cause disaflection amoni* the police and ilic 
ehai't^e ajirainst thmn dejxaideil on tin* w'ords of 
the actual siieech delivered. This could i>ivc the 
police no warrant for descendiii"- on the head- 
ipiarters of tlie llun^fcr inardKTS and seizin” 
many hundred wi‘i<jhts of documents. 

The police went iurtlier, 'riio huji^<T marchers 
had prepared a petition to Parliament with manv 
signatures. This laid hern left at a raihvay station 
in the loft lu^^afje office and was also seized by 
the tiolico. The le#?ality of such a .sciziin* of 
documents which, whatever their merits, were 
entitled to be presente*! at the bar of the Houst* 
of Commons, is at least doubtful. 

Im^rwonment Without Cai^se 

A further ease has since then received even 
more publicity -the casi* of Tom Mimn.^ Tom 
Mann was brought up along wdth h^mhrys 
Llewellyn under two Acts, one passed in the year 
1360 and the other in the year 1817. AVe iieoil 
go no further than the words of the magistrate 
that : 

“Nether defendant is charged before me with 
any oflfence, nor is it necessary to prove that they 
have been guilty of any offence.'’ 

30 -IS 


Yet thesi' two iiieii, who w(?re not <*harged 
w'ith any offence, who have not been convicted 
ol aiiv oilence*, wen* "■ont to prison for two 
montlis for refusing to giv(‘ sureties that they 
would not break the law\ Sun‘lv it would be 
tunc eiiou»li tf) arrest, convict iirnl imprison thorn 
wdien they had actiialy broken tin* law* in soim* 
w^ay or othiT. 

Indian riioi EDi Ki: Kepe\tj:d Here 

V(‘t thi-< i^ oxactlv what ha‘> been happi'ning 
for luany months in India iimicr the Ordinances 
which havt* sn'^pi'iidc'd IIk* ordinary linv of that 
land -and tin* (iovcrnimait lias been able to get 
away witli i< A h^w of us in this country have 
bc(‘n lik • voicc^' crvmg in the w’ild(*nicss. Thi* 
onlinarv public, with Imlia s») far away, knows 
litll” and (‘arcs less aliout wdiat is liappi'iiing 
th(T(* And novv tin* sum' procedure is licing 
bi'ouglit f<» their own doors, 

Mr. Lan-I)iirv l(*d a ^p(‘eial (l(‘j>utalion to tin' 
Fume Miuist('r at I iO^siemruith during ('hristmas 
W('(‘k 1,0 plead with hmi for thi' relea**!' of ]\Iann 
and Llew^dlyn. Tin* Piime Minister convenientlv 
foui. I liims(*ll ujiabh* to inleideie in tin' Home 
Secretaiy's 1 )i‘partiiu*nt, hut jironii-ed to i»ut llie 
facts, as elated to him, lietorc that Cabinet 
Minister. The Homo Si'cn^ary has now’ given 
Ins decision that the tw’o men must remain in 
prison for tlie remainder of their senteiici*. 

Mr. Bvmsvy Mai’Donvld's Pvst 1*rotehth 

Mr. Ijaiisbury has again visited Tom Mann 
in Brixfcon iVison, where Mann reminded him 
that when la* was serving a sentence m prison 
in Mclbourm* for u)>hoiding the right of fn^e 
speech Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and liis wih* 
visited him there and sympathized wdth him. 

In ^ 101 If Tom Mann was imprisoned for 
n])pealing to soldiers not to shoot during strikes. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was the spokosmmi 
who, on behalf of the Labour Party, pleaded 
with the Liberal (irovernnieiit for his release. 

Ill 101 fi, wdien tlie Liberal Government had 
M'ized CH'Ttaiii literature in Manchester, no one 
condemned them more than did the present 
Prime ]\Iinister. His words arc worth ijuoting: 

“That at the beginning of the twentieth century 
a British Government should imagine that it is 
going to suppress opinion and that it is going 
to keep together the semblance < > a united nation 
by the force of the pol icon tan and the judge is 
such an absurd thing that, if it were not so 
serious, one would meet it with a loud guffaw.*’ 
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In 192 r), Mr. Ktinisay MncDoiinM, when 
Iica<ler of the Opposition, iiidvcrl a V^)te of 
C*enRure on the (^nservativo Oovernnient stating 
that their prosecution of souk* ( \)niinuiiists was 
“a violation of the traditional British rights of 
freedom of speech and publication of oj)inion.” 

When in the same year (192.")) the (Conserva- 
tive (fovernment wanted to ('xtend the ri^rht of 
police search, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald referred 
to it ns “a monstrous i)ro])OHal." 

Torv l)i:FivNrh or Law \M) Oudjou 

One cannot help remembering that it wn^ 
members of the (\)nservative Party, led by 
Lord Carson, the late Sir William Joynson-Hiek> 
and the late Mr. l^onar Law, who shortly l>efore 
the outhreuk of the Groat AVar raised, equipped 
with arms itnport(Ml from Germany, and drilled 
an arinv of t hundred thousand mcMi ami o]»eiily 
dehed the Lil)eral (iovernment tlieii in power. 
That was no liun^^T march, but open and armed 
rebellion. 

And there is no doubt that if a Labour Party 
in office were to attempt quite constitutionally 
to deal with, saj’, the land question in this 
country, or other ^^rcat fcoeiiil schemes that woiihl 
involve heavii*r dir(*et Uxation on t!u» wc*althy, 
the die-hard (Conservatives— if a Hnancial panic 
could not affain be arranged wonhl most 
certainly resort to direct action. 

W(»ll, tliev liave ^yiveii us precedents — and w(» 
shall not liaye to >vait until they act but, 
followinjjf tlieir own precedents, arrest them 
first and keej) tliein in prison until W(^ can be 
assur<*d of their {jfood liehaviour. 

Ki:nya : Bkhaix’s BnoKj:\ 

But tlie liberty of tlie subje<-t is not tlie only 
matter on which our present reaetionarv Govern- 
ment is making precedents. Tlie Nafional 
Govornincnt is now' treatin^*^ as scraps of paper 
the solemn oldijrations an<l promises plcdfred to 
the natives of Kenya by the (lonservative 
Government in ^luly 192.1 and eonfirme<l by 
the liaboiir Government in 19;iO. 

Tin: ArTUAL Pli:1)(ji:s. 

Ther*‘ is no doubt whatever about the ilefinite 
terms of the ])romises. In the White Paper ot 
Jnlv J92‘l fCmd. 1922) it is stated that 

“Primarily Kenya is an African territory and 
His Majesty's (lovcrnment think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion that 
the interrsU of the Afrirnn natives must hr 
j)aramounty and that if and when, these interests 
and the interests of the Imminrnni raees shout d 
(‘onflict, the former should prevail.” 

And th(i same AVliite Paper ^^oes on to 
say that ; 

“In the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s 
(fOvernment rewd themselv^ as exerci8inf< a 
trust on behalf of the African population and 
they are unable to delegate or share this trust. 


the object of which may be defined as the pro- 
tection and advancement of the native races.’ 

The Labour Government in 1930 stated that 

“They fully accept the principle that the relation 
of His Majesty's (lovernment to the native 
population in East Africa is one of trusteeship 
which cannot he devolved, anil from which they 
cannot be relieved. They also express their whole- 
hearted agreement with the Duke of Devonshire’s 
d^*('laration in the White Paper of 1923: ‘that 
the interests of the African natives must be 
paramount and that it, and when, these interests 
and the inf crests of the imiiiigraiit races should 
conflict, the former should prevail.'*’ 

With regard to the land reserved speeificallv 
for the natives. His Majesty’s Government w'erit 
on to sav : 

“As regards land, it is the view of His 
Majesty's (iovernment that the first essentiai 
IS in remove finnUfj from the native mind 
any fedinq of insecurity in reyard to his 
trihnf lands ; and to keep available for all the 
tribes land of such an extent and character 
as will fully suffice for their actual and future 
needs.” 

They went on to say that 

“The lands w'Uhin the boundaries us finally 
gazetted for native reserves are reserved for the 
use and benefit of the natives for ever.” 

And they emphasized this by adding that 

“Any derogation from this solemn pledge w'ould, 
in the view of His Majesty’s Crovcrninenf , bo 
not only a fiagrant lireach of trust, but. also, in 
view of Its inevitable elleet upon the natives, a 
serious calamity from which the whole colony 
could not fail to sufier.” 

A Touy Virw' i)r 

The comment of the Moniiny l^osl — “///c 
Conservative newspaper,” as it styles itaclf -is 
illuminating. In a leading article on 7th planuary, 
1933, we arc told that 

•‘In 1923 his Majesty’s ( iovernment— or sonic 
trnn.seendeiital prig in their name- wrote a minute 
on the subject of Kenya, in which they recorded 
their considered opinion that 'the interests of the 
African natives must bo paramount, and that if, 
and when, those interests and the interests oif 
the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail.' We pointed out at the time the 
folly of such generalizations ” 

And they conclude their loarling urtiede with 
these words 

“It is impossible, and would be folly to attempt, 
to stop the march of mankind in the supposed 
interest of the aboriginal native.” 

Bkeakinii Tiik Pluduks 

Th(‘ British settlers in Kenya (Jolony, after 
taking what they considered to be the best land 
of Kenya for agricultural purposes, have now 
discovered that there is gold in the native 
reserves. They therefore purpose to take land 
in the native reserves from the natives without 
supplying them with other land in its place and 
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for iiienJy a payment in money, which the 
nativefl do not want. 

Licences to British i)rospoctors have been 
issued with the apjjroval of the Jiritish (iorfrnmmt 
and, even if other lands wTre ^»iven to the 
natives in exchange, the chief Native Commis- 
sioner, according to a cabh* in the Times, has 
said that we shall have in some cases to violate 
their most cherished and sacred traditions by 
taking natives from a piec^* of land on wliich 
they had a right to live and setting them up 
on another piece the holders of which would 
have, the right to eject them. 

This is one of the most scanilalous things 
done by the National (iovernment and more 
scandalous, because we are breaking faith with 
African natives to whom the British (tovctii- 
ment ha.s given the most solemn pledges. We 
have not sought th<* concurrence or a])proval 
of the local Native Councils, because we know 
that these Councils arc int€!reste<l in and altach- 
ed to tln‘ land and not to the gold. 


Why Taxks Auk So IIioii 

The National Government is making (ireat 
Britain^s pledge a by-word in the conncils of the 
world. Those things happen because ordinary 
British electors tak(' little oi* !io interest in 
what goes on in outlying parts of the Kmpire. 
The onlinarv elector assumes that such Jiapi)en- 
ings do jiot adect him and is never brought 
to realize how it does affect him until he finds 
his country plunged in war --not to upliold soims 
pledge 01 'iacred jirinciplc, but to aid the 
financiers in their cornering of diamonds in 
South Africa or gold in Kenya or elsewhere. 
The ordinary el(»(‘tor iiiorelv know\s that he is 
taxcnl <jn ])riietically <*verythiiig he eats an<l 
drink.'^ and Muokes. If h(» took more interest in 
the breaking of pledges liy his Government and 
their anxiety for th*‘ inlerests of the gol<l 
grubbers, he would find that hi> own country 
was a much better ]>Iac«* to live in and bis taxes 
viTV mncli less. 

Inth rTanuary, Idd.i, 


AN INDIAN IN ITALY 


[This note has been Meat to us by a highly 
connected Indian lady who has married an Italian 
gentleman and resides in ItiiU'.- ICd. M. /i*.] 

Of recent years the rehitiims between India 
and Italy have become very amicable, and the 
advancement ip trade ami eoiiimeree, etc., i-s 
quite noticeable as eompai-eil to former times. 

There hlis been every effort made in Italy to 

f lacc comfortable and fast-going steamers 
ndia, and in the Universities facility h given 
to Indian students wishing to make their studies 
here. In every line there seems to be an im- 
provement and cspi'cially in commerce there is 
great advancement 

Every 3''ear in Milan there is an imiiortant 
“Fiera Cainpionaria” (“Samples’' Fair) where 
there is a special Indian pavilion iu \vhich 
samples of all Indian Arts and Industries are 
exhibited amongst other things. 

In due time I have no doubt tliat there will 
be quite a number of Indians making Italy the 


<*entre of their inten'st as they dii in other parts 
of huropo in foriiKa* years, the clinnitie and 
other conditions being mon' favourable than in 
other places. 

But what 1 Uh-I (lien* ought to be hen* is u 
.-special ofliee or bureau devoted to the con- 
venience Olid variccl interest‘d of hidiaiis. An 
office sitimt(*d in a i‘pntral city like Milan 
within t‘asy distance of the two most important 
port.% ( Tenon and Venice. Tliis would make 
the Indian traveller, seeking information and 
requiring a certain amount of guidance, feel 
mon* at home, as it would be completely devoted 
to his i n Ion*.- ts- -commercial or otlierwise. The 
office which 1 speak of would be of particular 
use for Indians who are inUjrested in export and 
import and other trade affairs. It will be seen, 
therefore, that a bureau like this being unique 
would be of unusual service to Indians and it 
ought to be ^.dven a serious thought. 


K. M. r. 




Russia's Five-Year Plan 

Theodor Seibert, the Gerrajui author of 
liCd Rnssift, has written a preface to the 
English translation of Ids work. It is dated 
March, 10S2. In it he says : 

“On .fiiniiary 22, lOIV, thr Soviet rniueiif 
published an oiillino of the seeond Five-Year 
Flan, which ri’hites to tlio period exl<*Tidinp: from 
January J, liKO, to Deeemlicr 'll, 10, '17. A few 
clayH Inter, fin Fehruarv 1, 1031?, th<‘ |>o('‘^y of the 
new Finn was follow etl up by a no less tvpieally 
bolshcvilv specimen oi liarnh rcaJisni. Itetail 
prices of file ne<*<*sMaries of life atid indiHlrial 
products 'i> 0 Te luUanccd by amounts ranc;ing 
from 20 to 2(K1 per cent. To {iive some of tbe 
details : (he cost of whiti' bread went np 20 
per cent : (bat of r>e bread (the staple food in 
lOissuF .13 jvr «‘ent , that nf jMjtatoe^, IJpfi cent, 
that of hf*ct. TiO ]ier cent : tlnP ni suuar, 
fi.") per cent , ttial of san-aires an<l pork, UK) 
7 )er cent ; and that r»C te^l •!<■•«, JOj per cent. 
ITou^^*' renl.i have lilonM^e been leecntl'* nicreas-id 
On tbe ollnr li.and tbe ceiMioniic plan for the 
year 11)12 .'nviSMees an increasi* m tin* wsqch of 
industiiai woikers amountini|; to no more than 
11 per cent, tJie iijcreasi* dnrin^j l‘JJl liaviiiLC been 
11.7 per cent 

“Tlio reader will please note tlie fore^oinp: 

Apiirfs are oflieiiil. So are all the fi^rmes imblisbed 
in this book, unless otherwif.e stated. Yet F feel 
sure that dnriii#' lll.'I2 the SoMct government will 
eoniiiiue to the (.b*nnan, F>ritish and 

\nieiican workers that theie is a steady improve- 
ment in the Itiissian woikcrs’ standard of life.” 

The fcstatiritics quoted above produce the 
impression that tlu* Russian proletariat, the 
workers, are not having an easy time. An 
article in tlie December number of liomul 
Table gives one the same impression. One 
reads dierc that the standard of Jiving of the 
Russian masses is Jower than it has been 
for a decade as regards food, and that the 
period of the working out of the Plan has 
been ''a time of incalcuJoble privation and 
sacrifice/^ 


NcvcrtholeBs, if is true, as claimed by 
Stalin in a recent speech to the Ck^ntral 
CoTuniunist Committee, that Russians total 
industrial output has iiiereapod by 33 i per 
cent at the end of 1 932 as compared with 
pre-war levels. By the J^^ivc-Year Plan 
Russia has been industrialized to a greater 
evteiit than was expected. Aeeording to the 
IkOUKil Tnhle article referred to above, 

The tractor plan Is in Ivharkov unci Sb'ilin^rad, 
flic Amo niitomolnlc factory iii Moscow, the Ford 
fit Ni/lnd-Xt)Vi;orod, tlio Ihucrprcstory 
iYdro-i‘h'‘cti ic ]»rojccl, the mnininoth ntccl piantB at 
Mat»iiilot»oisk and Ku/nefski iii Hibcnn, the nct- 
wfirk of mai'hino shops and chemical phmts in the 
which bid fair to become UiissiaV Ruhr — 
these and oilier iiiduBtriiil achievements all over 
flic country show that, whatever the short romhifjs 
and diiricultics, Kiissiaii industry like ji wcll- 
wabTcd ]»!}int keeps on ^ainin^^ colour .size and 

sticn;;lli Vnnvcd fts tho s\mb(>l cif :i new 

at**', first and fru*--most, the plan has made Rnssin 
a ))ri*d(>miiraid-y indnstiial nation. Agriculture, 
of course, ])lay^ the Icadiiifi: iinit in tin* iiationul 
economy, but the first plact*, in terms of value of 
output,’ already ^ocs to industry. Henceforth, in 
spite of mistakes and sliorleominf^s, the world will 
have to reckon with Riisia as an industrial, and 
not, primarily, as an nj;rieiillmal counlry. 

But it is agriculture whicli gives food to 
the nation, not machine-made goods. And 
as, in spite of the collectivization of three-fifths 
of the peasantry, there lias been retrogression 
in agriculture in Russia, the food problem 
there has become serious and acute. This was 
already clear from the increase of prices of 
articles of food noted by Theodor Seibert in the 
preface to the English translation of his Bed 
Ruma. It is made clearer by the writer of 
the Round Table aiticle when he says that 
^Tlations of meat and other fats have never 
been so meagre for a whole decade, and title 
prospects arc anything but bright.^^ Most 
people in Russia nave all along been depen- 
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dent on agriculture. These persons^ the 
agriculturists, have been, like others of the 
Russian proletariat, compelled to work accor- 
ding to communist plans. A great part of 
what they produce they are compelled to part 
with. What is left for their consumption, is 
hardly sufficient. So this sort of compulsion 
has produced a reaction. The peasant no 
longer works willingly and with enthusiasm. 
Nay, ''^again and again there have been cas(‘s 
of sabotage, of peasants intentionally 
ploughing badly, disking badly, sowing thinly, 
just to prevent a good crop.^’ 

But it is never too late to mend. So let 
us hope that the Russian leaders will so use 
their vast powers as to bo able to prevent a 
great catfistropho, involving larg(* masses of 
humanity. 

Paniab Universify Inquiry Commiffee 
and Communal Claims 

Thv Tnhnnv of Lahore wrote in its 
issue of tlie i:Uh January last : 

In a Hfateracnt proaciitod by them to the Punjab 
I iii^Tsity inquiry ("ommiUce a number of 
Muslun l(*a(lpri§ j^ravely asaert that, ‘‘for the 
upliCt of the ediient ion ally backward soetiona 
of the nopnlation of th(5 Proviin*c it ia <piite in- 
difipcnRablo that the Muahma who form a larpje 
ranjority in the territoiial area of lh»* Panjub 
Ifniverhity aliould have a majority on the Senate 
and llie Syndicate of the University.” “This,” 
they add “wo demand as a matter of right, for 
wo hold that it m the birthright of the majority 
community of the Province to guide its education. 
It is its right to remove the odiK'ational back- 
wardness of the majority eomniunity.” 

The Lahore pape^^s comment is given 
below. 

The two statements together const itute one of 
the most gigantic fallacies that any body of 
responsible persons have ever yet perpetrated. 
That it is the privilege of the educationally back- 
ward in a population to guide its University 
education is, indeed, as extravagant a proposi- 
tion as it is startlingly novel. J)o the signatories 
realize that, if their view were to pass muster 
and to be carried to its logical consequences, they 
themselves would bo as ruthlessly excluded from 
the governing bodies of the University as 
they are seeking!; to Exclude the Hindus and the 
Christians ? If it is necessary for the removal 
of ^ucational backwardness that the educationally 
backward should^ wield the sceptre of the Univer- 
sity, the only logical and right thing would be 
to fill the Senate and the Syndicate with the 
typical reprmntatives of the still ignorant and 
uliterate millions in the territorial area of the 
UniTeiilty. It is these people and not the small 


educated section of the Muslim commuuit;y whom 
the signatories represent, and who arc in exacLly 
the same position in this matter as the cdncalrd 
sections of the other commnnihes, that should 
have a majority on the Senate and the ^:>yndicate. 

It is a monstrous absurdity to say that beeniisc 
a pcTsoii iM a Hindu or a Muhlini by faith he is 
better able, by virtue of his being a Senator or Syndic, 
to remove the educational backwardness of his eom- 
miiuity. University education, except in a btrietiy 
limited fii‘ld, him* nothing to do with the fact of 
a man's being a Hindu or a Muslim. Wind ever 
jirovisions the Universitj makes for the diffusion 
or promotion ot higher education, it is oxjiectcd 
to ami docs broadly speaking make on a non- 
eommnnal basis. Such departure as has been 
made in recent years from this wholesome rule 
has, for the most pari, if not exclusively, lieon 
nia<le in favour of the iMiislims. 

It thou proc(*o(]s to cxainiiio soino of tiui 
so-oallod nrgumonts of tho Miiglim oominii- 
nnlists. 

“It has to be rernem beret 1,” say the signatories, 
“that it tlie Univeisilv continups to be govoniod by 
swtions at present liighly edu(‘ated, those already 
educated sections will continue lo subsidize the 
education of those w'hom they represent, while the 
comparatively jioorly ednc.ited sef-tions A^ill have leas 
facilities and thus Vcrnain backward in education.” 
The truth is pist the oilier way about. Had the 
signatories been right, it would have l)i‘(‘n impossible 
for the Miiblims to make thi* rapid strides they have 
made during the last twi'lve years and in certain 
rosjxicts act ually to oveiliikc lliosc who started earlier 
in the race. If the strides have not liceu larger and 
mo*-e rapid it is not because of any defect in the 
constitution of the University hut simply boeaiiso the 
Muslims themselves are thinking more in terms 
of ariiliciai piops in all sphere’s of life than of the 
natural advantages I but education and public 

Hliirit confer on a commiinit,^. As long as tins 
mentality pfjrhists, no amount of increase in the 
nuinbei of Muslim Senators or Symlics aviII help 
the community , and the only ci!‘ccf of an artificial 
increase in the number of Muslim Senators and 
Syndics will be both to CKaiic a miLural heart- 
burning in the other eommuiiitios, whose superior 
claims are, overlooked and to interfere with the 
quality of University oducntion itself. 

Ag^aiii : — 

By way of supporting the demand for an 
iiierensc in the percentage of Muslim Senators 
and Syndics the sij^nntorics^ to the statemoiit. make 
two typical assertions, neither of which can bear 
a moment’s scrutiny. One is that “th** pcnviitage 
of Muslims, large nt lower stages, falls at higher 
stages.” Hut is not this precisely wliat might 
have been expected from the admitted fact that 
the Muslims started later to take advantage of 
educational facilities than the other communities ? 
Do not the signatories themselves virtually admit 
this when they say that. the Muslims were back- 
w'ard at the time when tho irnivcr^ity was founded 
and that they have partially n. .^ic up their lee- 
way ? When there ( are stages, is it not only 
natural that those who begin late should, in the 
first instance, be better represented At the lower 
stages than itj tha higher, however vigorous may 
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be (he cffortR they make to overtake those \\ho 
bcj^an earlier ? Ff thinf^s on at the present 

rate, then without any artificial HtimuluH the 
Muslims will soon come up to the level of the 
others in the hipfher staiyes as in (he lower, and 
since the p^ovornment of the University w’ill, as it 
ouf^ht to, naturally reflect the educational advance- 
ment of the communities concerned, it is inevitable 
that before lon^? the Muslims will have a far 
prealcr share in tha( government than they have 
now. 

In Bengal also, ^'tlie porceiitngi* of 
Muslima, large at lower stages, falls at higher 
Stages,^' the reasons being the same as in the 
Pan jab. Moreover, as Muslim candidates 
whose < I ual if i cations are lower than those of 
Hindu candidates for tlie same posts often 
get jobs, there is loss incentive for Muslim 
youth to ill for tlio liiglier and highesr. 
grades of education. 

Now for the other assertion : 

The other aR'iortion is tliat ‘^thc piirly in ])(»\ver 
have resisted at every sla^o, iimler all aorta of 
ilauaible excuses, the demand for examincTahi]>a 
rnm others ” So far as this means that the 
Muslims have a just (‘om]ilaint in this matter, a 
simple reference to the latest figures will con- 
clusively refute it. Jii ID,'!:? there were Muslim 
exaniiiiera in written Matriculation tests and rr) 
in practical tests as aprainst 22S and 1.‘r> Hindu 
examiners respectively In the same year the 
number of Iiiiulu-inana^'d schools was 102 as 
against 12 Muslitn-inanaged schools, the nunalicr 
*»f Hindu-mana^'d Uollej^es was 10 as attains! 
2 Muslim-mauui^ed (\)llcires, and (he nuralKT of 
Hindu professors in nfflliated C<»11 (‘K(‘s was 4SO as 
a/^ainst 201 Muslim professors in afliliated Oolle»r<*s. 
Since examiners ean, for the most part, bo chosen 
only from professors and tcachiTS, can any fair- 
minded person contend for one moment that the 
Muslims had less than their share of (he examiner- 
ships ? In other Geminations, too, the share of 
the Muslims was by no means inadeipiatc, consider- 
inp: the number and proportion of the qualified 
Muslims to whom choice has necessarily to be 
restricted. We can quite believe that, if the 
UnivOThy were coinmunaliml, the number of 
Muslim examiners mip;ht be increased at the eost 
of better qualified persons belnnp;in^ to other 
Gomniunities, but would tliat l»c p;ooa cither for 
the Province as a whole or the Muslims in 
particular ? The simple fact is (hat, as in the 
matter of representation on the legislature and 
local bodies, so in this niattiT, the advocates of 
(*ommunal representation, while professing their 
solicitude for the interests of their community, are 
in reality thinking only of an extremely small 
section of it, the only section to whom the loaves 
and fishes can (tome. In the one case as in the 
otiier they for^t that any attempt to distnhute 
these loaves and fishes on any other basis except 
that of merit is in the long run bound to react 
unfavourably on the general well-being of the 
jiopulBtion, and of no section room than their own 
which, just because it is compairatively backward, 
is in need of the best and roost effioient service 
from all civic And public bodies. ’ 


Forecast of Pan jab University 
Enquiry Committee's Report 

A forecast of the report of the Panjab 
ITiiivorsity Committ(‘C has been published 
in the Lahore Anglo-Indian daily. 77/e 
TnbuHv has examined some parts of this 
forecast with its usual dispassionateness, stat- 
ing facts in .support of its obsi'rvations. 

The aiUhor of the forcesht tolls us that “it is 
iiiider8(ood to have been admitted on all hands 
that Muslims do not w’icid that amount of influence 
ill the affairH of the University which they might 
be expected to do in view' of their numerical 
•strength in the Province.” The statement is, on 
on the face of it, absurd In the first yilacc if there 
one institution rather than another in which 
there IS not the smallest room for communal re- 
presentation, which, as a matter of fact, ought 
to )»c krf>t scrupulously free from the inroad of 
communalism, that institution is the University. 
Secondly, even assuming that there is room for 
communal representation, the representation must 
clearly lie not on a poyuilation basis, but on the 
basis of the yiroportioii of each community 
in what may bii descTibed as the University 
yiopiilation, that to say, ni that part of the 
yxipuhitlon w'liieh is either directly or indirectly 
conncctcHl with University education, whether as 
oducatiomsts ami managers of schools and collegOB. 
or as Htudents or products of the University or as 
professois and teachers and other jiersons actively 
interested in the work of the TTmvcrsity. Judged 
by (his test, w'hich ls the only acceptable Ic^st, 
(ho jMuslims, so far from not wielding tlie influence 
to which tho> arc entitled, wield a measure of 
influence tar in excess of w'hat lhi\v an* entitled to. 

Facts and figures follow. 

In the year 19.12 the number of Hindu 
members of the Senate was 24, of whom \ were 
e\-oflfieio and only 8 were nominated by the 
Chancellor, as agamst 24 Mahomeduii Senators, 
of whom II were ex-oflicio and as many as 20 
were nominated by the Cliaiicellor. Now let us 
sec what the rcspe<‘five strength of the University 
poymlation of the two communities was in the 
year. The total number of Hindu graduates from 
i8h4, when the UiiiverBity was founded, to 19.'J2 
was 11,510 as against 1,1112 Muslim graduates. 
The number of lliiidu candidates who appeared 
in the year 1932 in all the examinations of 
the University was 17,(>41 as against 10,982 
Mahomedan candidates. Even in the Matriculation 
Examination the number of Hindu candidates 
was 34()3 more than the number of Muslim 
candidates. The financial test is the crucial test, 
and the amount which was ''paid as admission 
fees for the various University examination by 
Hindu candidates in 1931, the last year for which 
figures are available, was Us. 3,71,312 as against 
Rb. 2.07,167. Nor do we get a diferent result if 
we take a ooninarativc view of the number of 
schools and colleges, or of professors in affiliated 
colleges belonging to the two communities. There 
were 102 schools managed by Hindus as against 
42 managed by Musums; 10 Hindu-managed 
Oollegee as a^inst 2 MusUm-managed CoUe^ 
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in the I’^niversity area and 481) Hindu ProfesRors 
in aOjliatcd colle^^es as against 201 Mualim Profea- 
HOFB. Lastly-- and it is some proof of the interest 
taken in I^'niversity afTairs by the two com- 
munities, — ^the number of repislored graduates 
belonging to the Hindu community in the year 
was 941 as against onl> 91 Muslim registered 
graduates. .Tiidged by the only nroper teat, there- 
fore, the Hindus are entitled to twice the 
representation which the Muslims can justly claim 
on the governing bodies of the T^’niversity , and 
yet in actual fact, the* Muslims cnioy equal 
representation on the Senate and two-thirds of 
the representation enjoyed by the Hindus in the 
Syndicate, bcMiig 1 against 9. 

It is clear from those figures that the Muslims 
already have more than their just share of 
influence and power in tlu' Pan jab ITnivcrsitv, 

and if there is any community which has n 
ground for complaint it is the Hindus. This 
conclusion is further borne in upon one if one 
considers how steadily the number of Hindus has 
been going down, jh 1927 the number of Hindu 
senators was .'•(» while the number of Muslim 
serTators uas J1 and of (^Kristian senators 28. fn 
19‘12 Ihe number of Hindu senators came down 
to 24, while the number of Muslim senators 
increased t(» 24 and ot (Christian senators to ‘10. 
And yet the author of the inspired communication 
lorcshadows a tiirlluT wcightagc for the i>riislimh 
for a temporary period \ny_ further wcightagc 
given to the Muslim coiimiunit> w^oiild, in our 
opinion, not only be gravelv unjust to the Hindus 
but, having regard to the share of, and the interest 
taken by, the Muslim community in University 
education, would gravely imperil the efficiency of 
that education in the ' Province. Kogarding the 
general issue of communal representation, the 
))Osition today is exactly the same as in 1921 
w’hen the Senate adonted unaTumoiisly, with only 
one dissentient, a resolution moved by Dr. Lucas, 
to the effiect that “in the opinion of the Senate 
the principle of conimnnal representation is not 
desirable in any of the University bodies.** We 
have, reasons to believe that this view has bc^n 
urged before the Anderson Committee in a joint 
memorandum submitted by 2<i of the ablest, the 
most distinguished, and the most universal^ 
respected educationist a in this Province. 

Panjab Educationists who are 
Against Communalism in Universities 

The following joint memorandum has been 
submitted to the Panjab University Empiiry 
Committee by as many as twenty-six ot the 
most distinguished educationists in that 
province : 

(er) We conceive that the main object of Univer- 
sity reform is to seoiire academic efficiency inter- 
preted in terms of research, pursuit of knowledge, 
the practical application of both knowledge and 
research in the service of the Province and stand- 
ards of examination. Whatever other objects 
may receive consideration, this paramount aim 
must not be lost sight of. We have no doubt 


that the t'lommittee will fully investigate in detail 
ihe methods of how best to advance this primary 
object lying at the very basis of a rnivorsity s 
function. But in view of reported atlvocaey of 
certain opinions on the constitution of the vari- 
ous executive and academic bodies that taken 
together mean the University, we wish^ to express 
oiir emphatic opinion that any constitution that 
does not fully respect this fundamental object 
or IS inllueiieed in any substantial measure by 
considerations foreign to this object, can only prove 
fatal to the University. 

ih) In a properly constituted University, as we 
conceive it, thciue ought to be adequate representa- 
tion for (i) university professors, {ii) teachers m 
affiliate<] (*olieges with particular weight for 
Degree Colleges, {nt) registered graduates, (/r) 
headmasters in recogni/cd high schools, (r) 
managing bodies of affiliated institutions and Iri) 
the public at large through representative public 
men and pioneers in nilfereiit walks of life, 
elected by the Henatc. The representation in our 
opinion must be on a 'fully democratic basis re- 
uardless of communal considerations and must 
not be so arranged as to produce any desired 
communal bias. We recognize that the Senate 
must have a certain number of cx-offkti) Fellows 
in the main as at jircsent ; but wc feel that 
examination by the Cbanoellor should be limitcil 
to the narrowest limits. 

(r) In our opinion any deviation from the general 
|)rinciple of representation to which we have 
referred, is certain to affect injiirioiisly the system 
of secondary and higher education in the Province 
that has been built up with much effort and at 
ureat sacrifice. We wish in this coniieotioD to 
draw attention to (he resolution moved l»y Dr, 
Lucas in the Senate, adopted unanimously, witli 
only one dissenuent voice out of :»7, at its meeting 
on the ()th ( )ctober, 1924 : 

•That in the opinion of thi* Senate, the priueiplc 
«»t communal represental ion is not desirable in 
aiu of the riuversity bodies.” 

('/) We have not adverted to other matters 
engaging the atteiitioii of the Committee of 
Kmjuiry becausi* tiiev form more apjiropriately the 
snbiect of discussion with individual witnesses. 

{ Sitptvd ) Narendra Nath, Fellow, m. i.. r.; 
Manohar Jial, Fellow, m. i\, Durga Das, Fellow, 
1*. Univ., . lagan Nath Aggarwal, f. i*. r., ^Iiikand 
Lai Puri, f. i*. i:.; Ruebi Ram Sahiii, f. i*. ii,; 
Mehr CJhand, f. r. r. ; (lulshan Itai, f. i*. u., 
Devi Dyal, r. r. p.; Ram Rattan, f. f. p. , K. L. 
Bhatia, iVincipal, Hindu College; Hisheii Singh, 
F. F. u. ; Sundar Singh Majithia. f. i*. u. ; (<haran 
Singh, M. Sc., Khalsa College, Amritsar, f. p. n.; 
K. Ii. Rallia Ram, Vice-President. liihure Munici- 
pality; Bawa Cdham Singh, f. f. p., S. Das- 
Cfupta, F. F. u.; Brij Narain, S. D. C^ollege ; l\ i\ 
Speers, f. f. p. ; H. S. Bhatn.xgar, Fellow, i'unjilb 
l-niy.; Balak Ram Panday, Fellow Punjab Uni- 
versity; (J. L. Anand, Fellow', Punjab University; 
Sain Das, Fellow, Punjab University; Mchr Chand 
Mahajan, Fellow, Punjab Uiiiv.; Hem Raj, 
I’rincipal, Dyal Singh College; Jodh Singh, Fellow, 
Punjab University. 

It is significant that among t? signatories 
are membora of the Hindu^ Sikh and 
Christian communities but none from the 
Muslim community. This fact has to be 
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considered with soino other facte, to decide 
wliether Pan jab Muslims roally anti s<incerf*ly 
want that there should be no communalism 
in the Panjab University. In the course of 
the debate on the nisolutiou asking for a 
Panjab ITiiiversitv Enquiry Committee, 
Mian Ahmad Yar Khan, the mover, K. B. 
Din Ahmad, a supporter, and the Hon^ble 
Malik Firo/ Khan Noon, the Education 
Minister, all expressly stated that they 
wanted to keep th(* [University free from and 
above communalism. 

Another European Expedition to Everest 

Reuter cables : 

London, .Ian. 19. 

Darjoehiifr will be the Bceiio of activity 

while the lOverest cxpiMlitioii is prepariiiK to bctcin 
journey to I he ba.«ie enmp, said Mr. Kuttlc?dgc, 
who is leaving by the steanisliip ‘Commoriu’ 
tomorrow. 

Ih'sides floveral liundrcd yaks, itiuIph and 
dunktys to carry aiipphcfl and equiDnuMit, there 
would' be 70 or HO i)ortoih requiroa. Fourteen 
niein))era of the kiXpedition wuold travel by 
various routes to Darjeeliiur from w'horc on March 
If) the evjiedition would begin its trek across 
Tibet to the base camp on lOverest, 10,01X3 feet 
liigb. 

Inhere ought to be an Indian expedition 
to l^verest. It is obvious that Indians can 
work in c'xtremc cold. For the porters in 
all ITiinaliiyaii expeditions have been Indians, 
and have been able to endure the extreme 
cold, even though their food and dress have 
not been as good as those of the European 
inountaineei’s condiietiiig th(' expeditions. 
There liavi' been notable Himalayan explorers 
like Sarat Ohandra Das, Nain Singh, etc., 
among (‘dueated Indians, too. Indians have 
done well in hockey, erieket, wrestling, etc. 
Why then not in mouniaineerliig ? They 
should tak(‘ lessons in mountain climbing, in 
Switziu land, for (»xample, and then attempt 
climbing the high Hiiiialayan peaks. Some 
edueat(‘d young Indians should apply for 
permission to aeeompany tin* Ruttledge 
expedition. 

Who Computed the Attitude of 
Everest ? 

From the name "Everest/^ many people 
arc under the impression that some person 
of the name of Everest must have discovered 


this peak of the Himalayas and calculated . 
its height. But that is not the fact. At the 
time when this particular peak was found 
by calculation to be the highest. Baboo 
Radhanatli Sic‘.kdar was the chief computer 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of India. He 
found out by calculation that the peak, which 
was afterwards named ‘^Everest/' was the 
highest in the world. Referring to this 
discovery, Major Kenneth Mason said in 
the course of liis lecture on ^‘Himalayan 
Romances,” juiblished in The KnglisJnnan of 
Calcutta, November 12', 192S, jiage 17 : 

*Tt was during the computations of the north- 
eastern f)bservatioiis that a babu rushed on one 
morning in 1852 into the room of ^ir Andrew 
W-iugli, the suceesaor of Hir Cl eorge* Everest, anil 
exel.aimeJ, ‘Sir, 1 have discovered the highest 
mountain on the earth ’ He had been working 
out the observations l.akcMi to the distant hills. 
It was Sir Andrew Waugh who jiroposcil the 
name Mount r]vorcsf, and no local name has ever 
been found for it either on the Tibetan or the 
Xcpalese side.*’ 

Unemployment in Bengal 

At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of (.'oram(»rce H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal statt^d that the problem of un- 
cmploymiuit was particular!}" pressing among 
the middle classes of Bengal. In other 
countries, I'fforts arc made to find work for 
the unemployed by launching great State 
projects and the like, supplemented by doles 
for those who eaniiot be given any jobs. 
In Bengal, for hundreds of our iniddle 
class youth food and raiment and shelter 
of sorts are found in jails and detention 
camps. Those among them who have to 
serve various terms of rigorous imprisonment, 
find work to do also, though they are 
not paid for it — unless free, board and 
lodging in prisons be considered cipiivalent 
to wages. 

Of course, all this is better than sheer 
idleness, is it not ? And for all this the 
youth of Bengal should be grateful to the 
British Govoinnient. 

Ban on Dr. Alam 

Dr. Alam was to have presided over the 
East Africa Indian Congress at Nairobi. 
But the Chief Commissioner of Police of that 
place has prevented him from entering 
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Kenya under the immigration laws. This 
is quite unjust^ and not warranted by 
the immigration laws. For^ though Or. Alam 
was a prisoner, it was for a technical 
political offence that he was sent to jail, and 
section 2 of the immigration regulation plainly 
lays down that ^^tliis provision shall not 
apply to ofFences of a political character not 
involving any moral turpitude.’^ Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, who also has been a political prisoner, 
presided over the East Africa Indian Congress, 
not only without any harm to anybody result- 
ing therefrom, but with excellent results. 
Just now, there are some unfortunate 
differences among the members of the Indian 
community in East Africa. Dr. Alamos 
presence in their midst and his advice and 
exhortations would have contributed greatly 
to the restoration of amicable feelings and 
unity. ^ There may, of course, be people who 
do not want any such thing. 

Resforafion of Cuts 7 

Should there be an Indian surplus budget, 
the obvious thing to do would be to relieve 
the taxpayers to some extent. But it is 
rumoured that the ton per cent cut in 
salaries of all the all-India services would in 
that case be restored. This has led even 
the Civil and Miliiary Gaxette to observe 
that ^^no other country has yet thought of 
restoring its cuts.’’ 

'‘The emoluments and allowancea of Government 
BcrvantB — even with the ten per cent out-— arc 
generally higher than those enjoyed by busint^s 
and pr.)fes^lOllal niMi, bu*; thw is seldom appre- 
ciated by the Government servant whom the 
tax-payor has to support.” 

Moreover, the high higher and highest 
Government posts could be filled by equally 
efficient persons even if salaries were reduced 
by much more than ten per cent. 

Is the Census of 1931 Correct 7 

The Bengal Census Tables, 1931, though 
printed in 1932, have been released for publi- 
cation in the second week of January, 1933. 
A study of the figures in Table VIII showing 
the age, sex and marital condition of certain 
selected castes, tribes, or races is very 
instructive. ' 

Brahmans, Kayasthas and Baidyas are 
31-U 


regarded as the highest castes in Bengal. 
The respective number of married males and 
females of those castes as well as of the 
Brahmos are given below from this volume : 



Brahmans 

Kayasthas 
362, 7a5 

Baidyas 

Brahmos 

Males 

363.000 

23,571 

580 

Foinalcs 
Exeess of 

307,521 

335,803 

22,115 

:i8] 

husbaniU 

r):).r)4s 

20,022 

],4r)0 

208 

Excess of wifeless husbands 

can be 


accounted for in three ways — (1) immigration 
of niarri(id males from other provinces, leaving 
their wives at home, (2) inaccuracy in the 
figures themselves ; and (3) polyandry Now 
polyandry bedng out of the question, we are 
faced with tlio first two alternatives. While 
it may be urged that the excess of husbands 
in the cases of Brahmans and Kayasthas is 
accounted for by immigration from the other 
provinces, the same' explanation does not 
hold good ill the case of Baidyas and 
Brahmos, who arc, at least for the most 
part, purely and entirely of Bengal. The 
Brahmos are monogamists and highly 
educated. The married Brahtno males — all 
adults — are expected to emigrate from and 
not to immigrate into Bengal. 

So our conclusion is that the figures are 
inaccurate. The Mahisyas, Namasudras, 
Jugis and Jaliya Kaibartas are purely Bengal 
castes of local origin. It cannot be said of 
any of them that they have immigrated from 
the neighbouring provinces. The respective 
numbers of married Mahisyas, Namasudras, 
Jugis and Jaliya Kaibartas male and female 
are given below. 

Mabinya NamaRudra Jugi Jaliya Kaibarta 
Male 570 000 500,060 ^U,454 88,334 

Female 563,270 408, 6a3 02,537 83,070 

Excess of 

husbaiidH 6,811 7,377 1,003 5,264 

Tlic figures speak for themselves. If the 
census is accurate, then wc must suppose 
that many married females of the .several 
castes have emiuuated out of Bengal ! 

J. M. Dati'a 

"Untouchables and Mahatma 
Ganahi and Sanafanists 

Mahatma Gandhi has made an offer to 
Sanatanists, i. e., orthodox Hindus, in the 
course of an interview to the Associated 
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Press on tho reported ppooch of Mr. 
Srceiiivasa Iyengar at a Hanatanist mooting 
in Madras. 

Mr. Tyonpar in tho course of hw spopoh had 
staled tnat the present tcMnple enirv rno\vmf*nt 
was nothing hut a pohiicnl stunt, of Mi. (hiiulhi 
and his tollowns to placate the ‘harijaiis’ an<i 
win over tli.il new i)!irly to tin* C’oni^iess so as 
to present the (TOveriiinent a unile(J front 

Mr, ((aiidlii said that he A\as surpiised and 
pained to find Mr. lyenpnr, an ex-.Jiult»(‘, tn havi^ 
spoken so ‘irresponsihly as he had done’ ‘If he had 
taken^the tiouhle of studyinp^ the nuoenieiit/ said 
Mr. (jandhi, 'he would at* once ha^(‘ seen that with 
him the rtwoval of iiTitoiiehahility had hii‘n an 
article of faith hefou* lie knew anyihin^ of polities. 
If he had l)tH?n p;nided hy pollljeal instead of 
religious instinct, he would li.ive excluded ‘temple 
entry' from his prop:rnniiiie and contined liis 
attention to econoniie and educational u])lift. Jhit 
he had staled tnat his iiojuilarily, such as it was, 
was because lu; believed that without fern])lc entry 
untoiichabillty eould not he said to have been 
abolished for' Hinduism.' 

Mr. (landhi added : ‘ I make an offer to Mr. 
lyeiiRar and other Hanatanistp, who say ihaf they 
do not wish to ilbtieat the ‘liaripiiis’ and would 
like to promote their economic and other temporal 
welfare. Let them join the ^'»*rvants of T'^ntoiieh- 
ablcs Soeioly, and fiiuuiee to woik out its pro- 
gramino ot baiiporal u])lift, and hvive merely 
‘temple entry’ to me and those who think with 
roe. Mr. Iyengar should know that the Society 
eonlains a few ('ongressraeii. 'Hie organi/atioii 
contains many }>rominent Liberals Iiubrd the 
Ranatariists can, if they mean what thc^y say, by 
bringing mom^y and workers for the So(*i(*ty, take 
charge of it and shape its policy. If this does 
not suit them, let them run a riv.d organi/ation 
spread its branches all over the country and win 
tiie hearts and gratitude of the ‘hnnjan.s.' T would 
take my chance of gaining reljgiuuB merit by 
prosecuting the timple entry movement, and show 
ing that It will at a stioke uplift ‘haiijans’ and 
caste Hindus, purify both and antomaticully pro- 
mote the temporal welfare of tJic foimer. Mr. 
fyeiigar should renliye that in a matter concerning 
the masses no stunt can hi' of iniieh use. They 
are ojicn to be appeah'd to by everybody, and only 
honest and hari work can win in the end " 


The Persian Oil Dispute 

Tlu* Hprsinn Oil Dispiife bus iini yot been 
settled. The Auglo-Per.siuii (\nnimntf is not 
a ineiiiborof the Tjcugue of Nations — it ia only 
Slfufrs which arc aiul can be incndicrs of tlic 
Jjcngne. Hciicc, the dispute between the 
Persian Government and that Cuinpany could 
not properly come all at once before the 
League, if it could at all bo taken to that 
international body. Persia is an independent 
coniitxy with laws and law-courts of its own. 
Hence, the Company should have sued the 
Persian 'Crovernineot in the Persian law-courts 


— at least in the first instance. That th(j British 
Government hold shaics in tho Com^iany does 
not alter the sitiintion .^t all. If it did, it 
would bo possible for the British Govorniiient 
to acipiiro shares in British Ciuiipanies carrying 
on busiix'ss iii all independent coiintiics and, 
taking advantage of trade disputes, coerce the 
weaker ones ninong such conntricfi in various 
ways directly or llirongh the liCagiie (in which 
Great Biitain is most powerful). It is 
anoinalons for th(‘ British or any other Govern- 
ment to hold shares in trading conipanios. 
lienee, the position luken iij) liy thi' Persian 
Mjiii*'ter of .IiisticL ul tl.e noeling of the 
Ijcagiie (‘onneil at Geneva on the ‘Jfith 
Jannury last was ipiite jiistitiuble. 

fbiievH, .I«n. 2f>. 

Mir/rt Ail Akhiir Khun Duwur, IVrbini) Miinpfcr 
of .hist ICC following Sif .lohn himon, u^irvrd his 
right, to r(‘i.l> fully to the Hntjsh case l.Ucr. 
Hcfcrring to Ihitisb disquu tiidc riguiding the 
allctMl nfnml of ihe rusiiin CJoMTumeut to 
m*i-cj)t, usiunitihibly for the piolielion ot jnojxrly 
pml (be f)»iMmncr nl lie (\)ra])any, he sroil that 
although rcisia npucfintMl the cmu't'-moii, she 
iiCMT attciii^Mni to cMulc tl’.c obligaiions umlir 
Tnliinational LniA to )'iote(t the Iims and 
pioiH’ily of fmcigiiiis living in iVisia He urged 
that, since IVisia had caiifillMl tlic A^lll)lc of the 
coiKi’Ssion, shi could not have hud itcouisc to 
aibitraticn under Articli* I"* ol ilu* lonccpsion 
\mliout u}>p(‘aring to eontiadici lui self. He 
iivuid that the diH))Uli‘ >^a» not. hiMM'i'ii the 
Hrilish and Persinii (Jovernments tint (he Persian 
(i(oeiiimrn( nud the Uonnssionaiy C'-ompany and 
Hime 1h(* company had not exhausted the legal 
meanB at its dis])osa1. namely the IVrian Law 
(’ouit.-;, ih(‘ ilntish ({oveinmcni were not justifuxl 
111 intervening -licufor 


Philippines Tndt pendence Law 

New York, dan. IL 

The vS’iirtlc oven ode Mr. Hoover's veto of the 
Phil'pl>ines liill by (Ui votes to -7 and as a result 
ihe Hill Im comes 'law and complolc independence 
tor the PhihiipincH will lie. acliievcd in ten to 
tluiteen years, provided the Philip])ine legislature 
acc'-pis the Hill within a year. Otherwise the 
whole pioblem will be thrown again into the 
melting pot. 

The passage of th(‘ Hill is a victory for the 
American agriculturists, csfieeially sugar interests, 
who are very i'*alons of Philipin'nc competition. 

— Heater n 

The House of Representatives, or lower 
House of the Uniteii States Congress, had 
already over-ridden Mr. Hoover's veto by 
a majority of votes. 

Large numbers of Americans being anti- 
Imperisdists and lovers of freedom for all 
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maiiklad, naturally favour Filipino indepen- 
dencf^ But thero are other Amerioaus 
whose roproeoiitatives have voted for the 
bill for self-rcfi:arding reasons. Agricul- 
tural produce from the Philippines at 
present compete with Ainericau produce in 
the U. 8. A. market. The Philippine Islands 
being at present part of the American Re- 
public, their produce cannot bo subjected to 
duties at American ports and thus mado 
dearer in America. If the Islands become 
separate, their gouds can be subjected to 
customs duties and their competition in the 
American market made very difficult. 

From whatever motive the Americans 
may have voted for Pilipinr) independence, 
it will be good for the Filipinos if they can 
maintain their freedom. 

Lord Willingdon on Temple Entry Bill 

Lord Willingdon has refused sanction to 
the inf roduotiou of Mr. Subbarayan's Temple 
Entry liill in the Madras Legi^hiLivo Council. 
The grounds for refusal are thus stated in 
an official rottntwnique : 

“Th(j (jnestioiifl raiscil in tli^. Bill afFect the 
religious beJiofg and practicis of tlio llindti 
community ^onerally. They arc thus cssiinfially 
of an all- India character and cannot properly Iv* 
dealt with merely on a provincial basi^*. This 
^'oiclusiori IS r )in^ir *^?l by the fact that many 
of the temples of rno Madras Presidency, which 
would be regulated by the Bill, are of much 
more than local importance and are places of 
worship and pilgrimage visited by Hinnus from 
all parts of the country.” 

These arguments are not at all convincing. 
Temples in the Madras Presidency mjiy be 
visited by a few pilgrims from other provinces, 
but they are visited mostly by th^ people of 
that province, particAilarlv by those who live 
in their vicinity. Therefore, entry to those 
temples is primarily and mainly a question 
for that province to decide. Hence, there 
is no reason why it should not be decided 
by local option. Any question which is a 
provincial (juestion in this sense should be 
allowed to be decided provincial ly, provided 
the decision does not prejudicially affect the 
rights or interests of the people of any 
o&er province or provinocs generally. Real 
provincial autonomy requires that it should 
be 80 . It ishonld also be remembered that 
uatouchabilify^ prevails in M^ras in its 


aciitest, gravest and most accursed form. 
If our Madras frbuids could put an end to 
it or minimize it, that would be an encourage- 
ment and example to the rest of India. 
There is no reason wliv they hIiouIiI be 
previMiteil from being pioiu’ers in an urgent 
socio-religious movomciit. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Viceroy s 
Decision 

Mahatmn (Jaudhi lia^* issued a long state- 
ment on the Viceroy’s deeision from which 
we quote a few passages below. The two 
bills referred to therein are Dr. Subbarayan’s 
Madras bill and Mr. (\ S. Rauga Tyer^s all- 
India bill. 

‘Having read the (rovcriimenti deeision on the 
two hills alxait iintouehabihtY now before the 
country 1 cannot help (‘xpressing my regret on 
general grounds that the (Jovcrnnient could not 
see their way to allow both bills to be dlHcuHsed 
by respective legislatures and the country. 
Dr. Snbbarayan's bill restricis itsell to one particular 
issue, tcrnide entry, and that too in the Madras 
presuieiK'.v and the opening of each temple depends 
on the will of a maionty of those ciititUid to temple 
entry. It, therefore, rt'dnees lh<» possibility of a 
clash balwoen party and pirty to the minimunr 
and to zero it the reformers play the game, that 
U, allow for religious scruples even of a micros- 
copic minority as niy compromise proposal does. 
But this was riot to be. From the strict Sana- 
tanist point the Madras bill was perhaps the 
lesser of the two evils as they would put it. It 
was easier for the reformer to cope with, and 
for me personally, too, as a fasting hostage, the 
Viceregal sanction would have in all probability 
sncccsfnlly prevented the fast over fiuruvayur. 

‘But the Crovernment ot India had willed 
otherwise, i must try to trace the hand of (Tod 
in it. lie wants to try me through and throngh. 
If lie does He will have to give me adequate 
strength as He has always vouchsafed thoao who 
would surrender themselves wholly to Him. The 
all-India bill is short and sweet being of a nepative 
character. In one way it gives no direct aid to 
the reformer. It merely refuses aid to any and 
every individual Sinatanist who would come to seek 
the assistance of the secular courts to im]iose his 
will on the whole Hindu society and to enforce 
a emtom. which the latter may consider to be 
repugnant to the Uindn Hhastras and the inn.atc 
moral sense of man. It abolishes legal untouch- 
ability leaving me social and religious to its fate. 
The sanction given to this bill is an uniiilentional 
challenge to Hinduism and the reformer. Ilindnism 
will take care of itself if the reformer will be 
true to himself. Thus considered the Government 
of Indians decision must be regarded a Godsend. 
It clears the issue. It makes it easy for India 
and the world to understand the tremendous 
importance of the moral struggle i »w going on 
in India. It takes it at one sweep to its natural 
platform to which it was timidly advancing. As 
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a lifelonfi^ reformer and fighter I mimt take up 
the challenge in all humility and no must every 
Hindu who was directly or indirectly party to 
the resolution adopted under the chairmanship 
of revered Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya. 

Mahatma Gandhi also says : 

The Government proiioiinceinent would lead one 
to think that the bill will be one lonjr drawn out 
aaony and may never become the law of the land. 
They are right from their Htand])oint in being over- 
cautious. But if the Hindu conscienee is really 
roused against untouchability as the latter is 
{)nic*t.iscKl today the Bill can become law in no 
time. The Government cannot resist, unequivocal 
expression of Hindu opinion in favour of it. 

Laws Embody and Replace 
Ordinances 

The British News Chronirh wrote on 
December 23 last : 

*'Sir Hamuel IFoare's suggestion that the ordi- 
nanees may disappear in the New Year is a 
happier augmy for India's future even than the 
real progress which has been made at the l^iind 
Table.” 

As the ordinances have been embodied 
in and replaced by provincial and all-India 
laws with longer leases of life and in some 
cases of a more drastic, elastic and inclusive 
character, Sir Samuel Hoare^s suggestion was 
a grim, though, may be, an unintended joke. 
What the British paper calls ^^real progress 
at the Round Table” was exactly its opposite. 

Alwar Affairs 

It cannot be said that the Indian States 
in general are well governed. The subjects 
of many or most of them have manv 
grievances. But it cannot certainly be said 
that it is only the Musalman subjpcts of 
Hindu States who have grievances. It is 
well known that the Hindu subjects of 
Musalman States like Bhopal, Hyderabad, 
etc., suifer from grave injustice to say 
the least. But for that reason no Hindu 
has instigated, advised or encouraged them to 
have recourse to violence against their rulers 
or Musalman neighbours. 

Assuming without admitting that the 
Musalman subjects of Kashmir and Alwar 
had grievances against their rulers, they 
ought to have endeavoured to obtain redress 
by non-violent means. 

Whatever grievances they might have 


against their rulers, their Hindu fellow- 
subjects had neither the power to oppress 
them nor did they do so. But all the same, 
many of their Hindu fellow-subjects had 
their property plundered and houses burnt, 
and suffered personal violence and, in some 
cases, were killed. 

We have neither the desire nor the space 
to reproduce all the harrowing news relating to 
Alwar. The concluding portion of the 
following item has a sinister significance. 

Alwar, Jan. 13 

A^grcBBivenens of the Mcos han definitely Buh- 
sided and many of them are repen tent. It in 
reported that some Mco captives, when produced 
before the Maharaja and Colonel O^livie, narrated 
some of their grievances, but during croas-exami- 
nation implicatea a certain M. L. C. as having 
incited them to open rebellion — Free Press. 

Who is this M. L. C. ? Has he been 
arrested ? 

The honorary secretary, Hindu Mahasabha, 
has issued a statement from New Delhi about 
the Alwar situation in which he says : 

Alwar calm, troops about to return, Mens trust in 
British troops, situation well in hand, His High- 
ness leaves for shooting, Bulcr agrees to inquire, 
— such are the Press reports emanating about the 
Alwar situation : but no one knows about the 
suSerin^ of Hindus. Their sufferings in Govind 
Garb, Krlsben Garb. Tijara and other places are 
too touching and distressing. The Hindu refugees 
who were compelled to flee to save their lives and 
honour and take refuge wkKsrever the^ could get 
it, are being sheltered 1^ their brethren in the ad- 
joining districts of British India, Bharatpore 
State and the unaffected area of the Alwar State. 
About 2,000 of the refugees who came to Ilewari 
in Gurgaon District of British India are anxious 
for their rehabilitation. These HitiduH, about 5 to 
6 thousands, were driven out by their fellow-sub- 
jects. who rose in arms against the State. Some 
of them, w'bo had dealings worth thousands of 
rupees, are reduced to the extreme verge of ixiverty, 
their houses burnt, and their things takin away. 
It is high time that our ultra-Natiouali^t Hindus 
realize the incalculable loss suffer^ ‘by their bre- 
thren in the State. 

Though the situation is now said to be 
under control, the following paragraphs from 
The Leader of the 14th January last will be 
found illuminating even now : 

The official statement issued regarding the state 
of lawlessness prevailing in some parts of the 
Alwar State, the action taken to restore respect 
for law and authority and the happenings at 
Govindgarh, throws further light on ue genesis 
of the trouble and the benevolont and formfiaring 
a^itude of his Highness the Maharaja towards 
his misguided and rebellious subjects. As in the 
case of Kashmir , so in Alwar mho, mischief-moiigers 
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from British India instigated the Meo rising. The 
official statement allep:es that outside agitation has 
been responsible for the last two months for 
raising agitation among the Mens. The column 
which was sent to Govindgarh and which has 
to meet determined attacks from the insurgents, 
heard the latter crying *Yasin-ki-Jai.* We learn 
from a telegram published in the Times of India . 
that Chaudhri Mohammad Yasin Khan, secretary 
to the All- India Mex) Punchayat Nuh, has sent 
the following cable to the Secretary of State for 
India; 

*The Maharaja of Alwar after returning from 
the Allahabad ITnity Conterenee, has adopted a 
new policy of senaing the Imperial and State 
troops to crush loyal Meos and Muslims under 
the pretence^ of protecting the Hindus. Muslim- 
Hindu relations in the Meo territory are cordial. 
The Meos rendered meritorious services in the 
Great War. The situation is critical. Please 
intervene and save the Moos. ’ 

This message to I he Secretary of State, which 
need not be charaotorizod, requires no comment. 
The Government of India have joined hands with 
the Maharaja in crushing the 'loyal’ Meos for 
we learn that British troops have' at last been 
despatched for operations against the insurgent 
Meos. ' 

His Highness the Maharaja gave such a long 
rope to the rebels, took the precaution that all 
movements of troops took place under the advice 
of Major Stead, the military adviser in Rajputana, 
and with the approval of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, and strictly enjoined on the 
military forces only defensive action to avoid loss 
of life, that it would not be easy to start a lying 
propaganda against his Highness, who carried 
his forbearance to limits which some people would 
regard as unjustifiable. After order is restored 
His Highness the Maharaja should find out and 
remove the legitimate economic and other 
grievances of his subjects, so that his strength 
may lie in their contentment. He has our full 
sympathy in his difficulties, which we hope he 
will soon surmount with the help of the suzerain 
power and his own tact and commanding ability. 

The People of Lahore also haa published 
an illuminating article on Alwar affairs. 

So far as worldly advantage is concerned, 
some British service men have been un- 
doubted gainers by the troubles in Kashmir 
and Alwar. They .have got fat jobs there. 
Also British prestige has risen by the 
demonstration in those two States of the 
inability of the Maharajas to cope with the 
situations without British aid. Did the 
Musalman insurgents anticipate and work for 
these advantages to others than themselves ? 

Insult to or Uplift of the 
^^Untouchables''? 

If, as the result of any compromise any- 
where, the ^'Harijans,'^ the <|uondam "untouch- 
ables,^ were allowed to enter temples on 


certain days or hours on the understanding 
that after they had left these places of 
worship, these were to be purified because of 
having been polluted by their presence, would 
not that be a perpetuation or aggravation of 
an insult to their humanity ? Mere entrance 
into temples would not be worth purchasing 
at the cost of such degradation. God can be 
worshiped everywhere, without paying such 
a prici'. 

The Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha is 
reported to have resolved at Benares that 
the so-called untouchables may have darsimn 
or sight of the images of the deity in temples- 
This is good so far as it goes. But this 
durshan must be had from outside the inner- 
most sanctuary. As God, whom the images 
are believed to symbolize or represent, is 
present in the sa-ictuary of everyonc^s 
heart and can be directly worshipped there by 
everybody, how long will the "untouchables” 
be content with the patronizing concession 
made by the S. D. M. at Benares ? God is 
rightly called by his bhaktas Pntita-pnvana 
or the Purifier of the Fallen. He or his 
images cannot therefore be defiled by the 
touch or proximity of any human being. 

The temples and images of God are not 
held to be desecrated by the presence or touch 
of flies, mosquitoes, ants, mice, rats, etc. Are 
any men worse than these creatures ? 

The Third R. 7". C. 

The so-called Indian delegates to the 
third session of the so-called Round Table 
Conference have returned to India in varying 
moods as outwardly expressed. What their 
real feeling is God and perhaps they know. 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani honestly refused 
to say anything to press interviewers, because 
he felt he could not speak out and if he 
spoke out he would not be fully and correctly 
reported. We do not want to say anything 
before the publication of the promised White 
Paper. Not that we hope to find the fulfil- 
ment of any Indian hopes in it ! 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is reported to have 
recently said in effect that India was going 
to have a constitution which would, either 
by working or wrecking it, lead to Dominion 
Status, and therefore, in his opinion, it was 
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worth accepting. Wc do not think tlie bait 
suiHchnitly tempting. Tlnu’e is not the 
lea*4t doubt that in course of time India will 
bo free and independent. But for that reason 
every and any kind of so-called eonstitution 
cannot be ac<'eptable in the meantime. It 
is thinkable or imaginable that tlic coming of 
India’s emancipation would be hastened by 
the abolition all laws and the establishment 
of the piipremacy of the will of the biireaii- 
cnicy with the (Jovernor-Oeneral at its head. 
But such an assumption would not make such 
autocracy desirable. 

''New India ' 

The disappearance of Dr. Annie Besant’s 
Nviv IwJia from the field of Indian journalism 
is a great loss to the eunntry. It was edited 
cai’efully and coridiictijd with great ability. 
Besides presenting to the public its own 
views on political, social, economic and edu- 
cational (jucstions in an unmistakable manner, 
it su])plied a conspectus of international and 
world affairs and of the ju’ogrei^s of thought 
and idealism in different eouiitries which the 
people of India badly stand in nec^d of. 

Bombay Refrenchment Committee's 
Report 

The Sind Ohsen'er says that the report 
of the Tliomas^ Retrenchment C-ommittee, 
appointed by the Government of Bombay, 
goes to the very root of things and advocates 
far-reaching financial icforins. 

It iH the re|»orl of thm* otti<’eiM <if un-iil 
adiiurii^trativo expeuciKH; ului hpiMit all (heii life 
in Govoriimi*nt soiviee and cannot he ehar:ic!« mc(l 
aa that of iinpatieiil idoalists, vHioiiaries and 
men wantoiti' in >m1I. TIk'v find a lop- 

heavy and exiieuiclv ■ oslly a(inniii‘<tration niain- 
tahuid, whkli, afier h'*av\ j.'iiiidinf' of it^ macliiiiery, 
producer not cosnineiisumle wilh ( xpeiidi- 

ture. Wc iiie not ciTtam that the prcweiit 
Govcrniurid will carry onl the rccoiiirncndations 
made and it will take an year or two for varioiiB 
dcpnrlnunts to note and rciiort, for pnlilie opinion 
to (express itself, and debater. bi in; raised in the 
Le^rislalivo Conned. 

There is a lot of money to be saved in I he 
lijeht of the report and there is seo|»o for taxing 
those who do not legitimately eonfribnle their 
mite to the exehcipier, and all this inoney can be 
used for nation-binlding purposes by w nje Ministers. 

Independence Day'' Demonstrations ^ 
and Arrests 

The "lodepf^ndence l>ay” demonstrations 
alL 4 )^eiC; tjhe oowtry on the 26ih January last,^ 


leading to the arrest of hundreds of persons 
in some provinces, show that the Congress 
has not been cruslied. 

forcing Separation on Burma 

The All-Burma Auti-Separatioii League’s 
cubic to th(‘ British Premier on the separation 
isaiie shows that the bulk of the Burmese 
pciiplc do not want separation on the British 
Government's terms. They would much 
rather prefer to (‘liter the Indian federation 
with th(‘. terms mentioned in the motion of 
the League on the separation issue in the 
Burma Legislative Council carri<‘d without 
division. 

Meerut Conspiracy Case Judgment 

We have not read and will not or shall 
not rt'ad the inordinately long judgment in tlie 
Mc‘erut (‘onspiracy case. As only one (?) of 
the accused had anything to do with IMeernt, 
the trial of the (.*ase in an out of th(* way 
non-jury district was (piitc unwarranted and 
preveni(‘d most of the accused from making 
such arrangements for their defence* as 
would have been possible and oa-^y in, 
siiy, Allahabad, Bombay or Calcutta. One 
of the accaibed died in course of the trial, 
perhaps the longest in India, three have been 
acquitted, and the rest have got thundering 
sentences, one of them, Mr. Miizaifar Ahmad, 
being transported for life. As none of them 
had done or attempted to do any overt act to 
dethi'one H. M. King-Empen^r George V., the 
jiro'iccntioii was, wo presume, practically 
undertaken to suppress certain opinions, 
and to repress or discourage some movements 
coinn cU*(i with or promoted by workers in 
various countries. We do not think the object 
of the prose(‘utioii will b*e gained- In the 
opinion of Mr. Lausbury, 

If th({ iiuthorities yyislicd to giv(' an unexampled 
fldvritisciuent lo (\)mmiiuism in India, this torlu- 
ons piirenit of young hotheads was the liest way 
to set about Ml. If tli(‘ working classee were 
going to tolerate thcpe RcntLiicvs for Indians, 
thoy will hnvo lo tolerate them for their ow'n 
eoiiHlryiuen. No peace could be produced in India 
till th(7 have the control of their own aftairs. 

SeitiUr, 

India and George Bernard Shaw 

According to Vtsva-Bbarati Newn, 
RabiadrouAth Tagore v^omed Oeorge- 
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Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Shaw to Iiidia^ sent 
them his wannest regards and cordially 
invited them to Saiitiniketan. I'lie great 
author's rciply was : 

“TTiifortunately 1 am not really virtitinja; India, 
but this ship, in' whuOi 1 am goin;; rouiul the world 
to get a iitlle re^t and to tin a little work, \vm 
to put in at Boinbjiy and C’olombo to replenish 
her tanks; and at Midi oecswionp, 1 step ashore 
for a few hours to wander about in the streets 
and such ti'inplcs as are open to Euniiieaii Un- 
touehaldea. The organiziTS of the tour urge me 
to Hc*e India by spending five <]a 3 ^s and nights 
In a erowded railway carnage and being let out 
for a few minute-^ oceasionallv to luneh at a hotel 
and to see the 'laf Mahal But I am too old a 
traveller to be taken bv such baits ainl too old a 
man (Tbi) to endure such banlsliips \vithrnit 
exjnring. Aly onh regret is that 1 shall not be 
able to visit you.* My eoii solution is that the 
present situation in Inilia would not bear being 
talked about, j understand it only too well.” 

Aa the gi\uit hiiiiiorist and idealist 
iiridorstands the Indian sitiuition too well, 
perhaps it niuy arid will bear bidiig talked 
and written about on his return to Great 
Hritnin. 

Th(» first intervh'ws with liirn of press 
represruitatives at Bombay are full of Hashes 
of humour. There is spaei for only a few. 

Mr. {Sliiiw obscrverl, ‘The ]HMi>ortioii ot enlighten- 
ed people in RngJand is .'I per cent and they 
don’t count at all.’ 

‘What will be the future relitioiis between India 
and England?’ was the ne.Kt iiin-stion, 

Mr. Shaw replicsl readily, ‘Siidicicnt unto the 
day IS th« evil thereot. I am not going into the 
future. It is possible tliere may not be any 
relations at all You luin’t foresee ibe future. 
Take the llritisb emiiire in a lump hiiiglaiul is 
a very insign ilicarit part of it. So far as riuuibeis 
go, the population of India \'^ :io0 millions. S)mc- 
one on board told us it was ,'r»0 fliousandh. Wc 
aecejned il and thought it. was fonuKlable enough. 
Taking the thing as a whole, India is the centre 
ot the British empire. It is the British empire. 
It is not a (’hristiau cm]nre. It is a Bimlii and 
to some extent a Mahomodan (anpire. It is quite 

S ossible that in future, when the Indian situation 
eveiops and if the po])iilatioii is educated, instead 
of India wanting to separate from England, 
England may make a dcsj)erat€ struggle to separate 
from you.’ 

One interviewer pointed out that there was a 
^eat fund of brain power uridevelo]»cd in India 
for lack of opportunity, Mr. 8haw remarked with 
4L twinkle in the eye, lifter all, you know, brciln 
power may be a mistake. England has got on 
Without any brain power at all.’ 

He Uien advised the interviewers with mock 
solemnity, ‘When yon have a Clovernruent of your 
own, your first duty is to make publie speaking 
a criminal offifT^ice --a ei^tal offenee. Indians have 
a tremendous power ox apeaking. It is perfectly 
awful. The English are oad enough once they 
get on their iegs, but I h^ard in my youth, you 


have only to touch a Hindu and he will give 
seventeen volunit^s of Herbert Spencer \^en you 
li.ive organized your own tiovcniment, there should 
bi« no time to talk. No sensible man ever talks. 

I know that myself, because I am a talker myself.’ 

Mr KhaAV replied, ‘I tlo not know tJl the in- 
habit aiils of India but I think he [Mr. (iundlii] 
is the most clear-headed m.an. But eveiyone I set* in 
Bombay is nf»t a tiandhi. He occurs once m several 
centuru‘s. It is very hard for you to understand 
him. You see, he gets so tiled of j^ou, that he 
is always threatening to go on a fast unto death. 
It I met him, 1 would say. “(five tlmin up, it 
IS not 3 our |ob.” It takes him a very long time 
to niirleisland tliat the woild is not hkc him. 
It is LMieoiiraging to know that such a man as 
Handhi is living.' 

Mr. 81iaw reinatkcd, “Disarmament was nonsense. 
If 3"0U disarmed nations, they will fight with 
lists. If another war e.ime, it would be an 
advantage. 1 daresay, yon could spare a few 
hnndrtHl millions. Xftcr all, pieopde like killing 
one another. Bcople ailmirp one who kills others. 

II (.landlii killed six million people, he would 
instantly bo listened to 

Hotv Vivekananda was Related In Spirit 
to Ram Mohan Roy 

president of the public meeting held in 
(hdeuttii on the 'ioth Jnnnary last to celebrate 
the 7 1 st anniversary of the great Swami 
\^ivekananda, Balni Ilainananda Chatterjoe 
dwelt among other things on tlio long line of 
tcaeliors whom India has had from the Bnddha 
downwards, who had kinship of soul. 

In order to indieate tin* soul-relationship 
between Rani Moliuii Roy and Vivekananda, 
till* speaker read out the following passage 
from Vofe.s of WantUntajs ivith (hr 

Sfrauff V^rrhnfftitflfiy by Sister Nivedita, 
edited by tli(‘ Swami S.aradatianda (Authorized 
Edition, IBIH), pag(‘ IB : 

“It was here, too, that ue heard a long talk on 
Kani Mohiui lioy. in vihich he pointed out three 
things as the 'doimiiant notes of this teacher’s 
messagi*. his acceptance of the Vedanta, his 
preaching of patriotism and the love that 
cmbracwl the Mnssulinaii canal I v with the Hindu, 
In all these things be elainuMl himsi^lf to have 
takiMi up the task that, thi* breadth and forcbight 
of Ham Mohiui Boy had mapped out ” 

Rum Mohuu Roy accepted tlio Vedanta 
according to his independent interpretation, 
as the Rwami also did according to his own 
iinderstiinding of it. 

The speaker could have pointed out two 
other dominant notes in Ram Mohmi Roy's 
teaching. These are to be fonnd mentioned 
in the Sparches nml WHtintfs Str Gmroo 
Dfffis lianerjefi, an eminent orthodox Hindu. 
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In the course of his prcsideutial address as 
chairman at the Ram Mohun Roy Anniver- 
sary, 27th December, IS89, Sir Qooroo Dass 
said : 

**In matters of rolifrion, no doubt, every allowance 
must be ma<lc for diversity of opinion, But one 
thinf];, I believe, we all will be a^ced iifion -all 
seeta, whether ortliodox Jfindoos or progressive 
Brahmos, whetlier Mahomedans or OhriRtians 
that to Kam Mohun Boy is due the credit of 
forcibly pointing: out to learned Hindoos tiiat 
religion does not rofimre one to be a )offi, a suftep. 
or to to the forest, but that home and society 
are the best surrouniiiiif^s of appropriate worship.^’ 
- Pafre :i6L 

The other dominant note was referred 
to at the same meeting by another eminent 
Hindu, the late Dr. Mohendra Lall Sirkar, 
who said : 

“In eonnoctir)!! with the versatility of the lati* 
Kaja Uam Mohun Hoy, I hope T shall be permifted 
to take thiH opportunity of saying that it is a 
matter of great rojoicnig that he should be claimed 
by all sections of the community ns a man who 
ought to bo admired. < leiitlcmen, while it is a 
matter for rejoicing, J must at the same time 
raise my warning voice that \vc should not lose 
Bight of the great central truth to the propagation 
ot which the late Raja Ram Mohun Rjy devoted 
his whole life, and that was, the unity of the 
(Godhead. The great aspiration of the late Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy was to cmable the human mind 
to acquire tlie highest truth which it was capable 
of acquiring, and that was to have a just, corret't, 
and true idea of the unity of the Godhead...” 
“1 am an outspoken man, and' may be blamed for 
making these remarks, but still, when T recollect 
what the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy did for the* 
abolition of idolatiy, and what we ha\G since 
lieen doing towards the same object, I must say 
that we cannot congratulate oursenves upon oiir 
energy.” Pages .‘1G3-4. 

Vivekananda on Caste 

At the Vivekananda anniversary meeting, 
mentioned above, Babu Ramananda Chattrrjoe 
also read out tlie following extracts from 
the Swami’s Cowplefr Tfor/r.s relating 
to caste : 

“Just as man must have liberty to think and speak, 
so he must have liberty in food, dress and marriage 
and in every other thing so long as he does not 
injure others.”— CompUie Works n/ the Swann 
Fwf’/row«nf/o, part iv, p. mn. 

“...the conviction is daily gaining on my mind 
that the idea of caste is the greatest dividing 
factor and the root of Maya,.., 

“It is in the hooks written by priests that 
madness like that of caste is to be fouud, and not 
in the books revealed from God.”— /Wtf, part 
vi, p. 355. 

“Buddha was the only great Indian Philo- 
sopher who would not recognise caste.**. 

the other philosophers pandered more or 
less to social pwijudices,...* — pt. vij, p. 37. 


The speaker was aware of the existence • 
of some other utterances of the Swatni appar- 
ently in conflict with the above opinions of that 
teacher. But he did not want to strike any 
controversial note. He pointed out some 
resemblances between the Buddha and 
Swamiji. 

Some Services of Vivekananda 

Babii Ramananda Chatterjee referred in 
his speech to th (2 services rendered by 
Vivekananda. The Swami endeavoured to des- 
troy our inferiority complex and our defeatism 
and succeeded to an appreciable extent. He 
held that Indians had once been great and 
done great things and could again be great 
and do great things. He taught seva dharmn^ 
the religion of service, and inspired his 
followers with the spirit of helping sufleriug 
humanity, so congenial to the temperament 
of his countrymen. 

He was, to some extent, rightly a revivalist 
no doubt. But he did not claim all excellence 
to be a monopoly of his country. He did not 
hold that wo had nothing to learn from the 
West. On the contrary, ho exclaimed : 

“Can you not make a European society wiih 
India’s religion ? I believe it is possible and 
it must be. (b/ap/rte Works, part iv, p. 313. 

IVrliaps he wanted in India the compara- 
tively greater social equality of Western 
peoples, their energy and enterprise, their 
courage and persistence in fighting evils, 
their pursuit of science and their progressive- 
nesR. 

Curzon Redivivus ? 

Some months ago a series of articles 
appeared in the influential and widely 
circulated vernacular Calcutta daily^ the 
Ananda llaxar Patnkay making various allega* 
tions against Sir C. V. Raman in connection 
with the Calcutta University Science College 
and with the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, which was founded 
by the late Dr. Mohendra Lall Sirkar and 
for which he spent money, time and intellec- 
tual energy. We are not aware of 
any replies having been given to 
these articles. Later, and more recently, 
editorials and letters have appeared in the 
Amrita Bazar PfJhtrika regarding Sir C. V. 
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^man. There have been replies to thcse^ 
notably in an interview with Prof. Raman in 
The Hindu of Madras and in a letter to the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika by himself. And in 
the same paper, there have been editorial and 
espistolaxy rejoinders. Tt is not our intention 
to transfer the controversy to our pages or 
to enumerate the allegations made against 
•Dr. Raman. But our impression may be men- 
tioned — namely, that the allegations have not 
been squarely faced and remain substantially 
unrefuted: 

It may be ponnissiblo to notice just one 
or two passages in Sir V. Raman^s own 
reply. 

In the course of his Convocation address 
at the (Calcutta University in 1905 Lord 
Curzon told his audience in effect that the 
West honoured and practised irnthfnlncss 
and the East, its opposite. He received a 
fitting reply from Dr. Rash Beliary Qhose 
to this ethical indictment of all the various 
nations of Asia. 

Edmund Burke said on a memorable 
occasion that he did not know how to frame 
an indictment against a whole people. But 
Lord Curzon framed that ethical one against 
all the various peoples of Asia. In a similar 
vein Sir C. V. Raman has frpmed an intellec- 
tual indictment, in the form of an insinuation 
against the Bengalis in the following passage 
of his reply : 

“It is posHible of courbc that somo of my 
friends in Bengal mi^^ht have bef'n more pleased 
if I bad shut ihc door of my laboratory in the 
face of any one from outHiae Bcn^dl and been 
satisfied with creating only a Bengali school of 
physics and not an all<India school. But, in 
that case, 1 am quite certain that the Nobel 
prize in physics would not have come east of 
Baez..’' — Amrita Ba^ar Patrika, Jan. 8, 


^ If the Bengalis had been as uaiTow-minded 
'and exclusive as he insinuates 'in the first 
sentence quoted above, he, a comparatively 
obscure scientifio worker at the time of his 
appointment, could not have got the Falit 
Pjnpfessorship of Physics in Calcutta. Bengal 
has. never ahnt her doors, nor 'wanted to, 
Jlgainst seekers of truth £eW outside. 

' we are mainly concerned with the last- 
'' Itenl;eii 9 e,!a which he has had a ding at 
1 pMsibie scientific eapadfy of the 
4k0t tp , n^ute siich a 






though the only scientific Nobel Prize winner 
"east of Suez^' is responsible for it ; for, it is not 
the outcome of the cauons of either inductive 
or deductive logic. As India still expects 
great things from Sir C. V. Raman, greater 
than what he has yet achieved, it would 
be a matter for rejoicing if some medical 
friend of his examined him and found that 
tliei'G were no symptoms in him of incipient 
intellectual hydrocephalus. 

Dafy of a Palif Professor 

Til the course of his reply, published in 
the Amrita Ba\ar Patrika of the 8th January 
last. Sir (J. V. Raman says : 

“Fifteen years ai*o, I was invited to fill the 
Palit Chair of Physics on a very modest salary 
[Rs 8;j() to Rs. lUK) per mensem. — Ed., M. A’.J 
and on the express condition that it was to be a 
research ])rofessorship without teaching duties. 
Nevertheless, in order to beuefit the students of 
the Calcutta I'niversitv, I have spent all these 
years a great deal of my personal time and 
energy in Icclunug to the Post-Graduate classes 
and endeavouring to infuse into them a love of 
the subject and an interest in research.’’ 

We are unable to discover when the 
Palit Professorship of l^hysics was or became 
a research professorship pure and simple. 
The Palit Chairs of Physics and Chemistry 
were created by the Fii'st Trust Deed 
executed by Sir Taraknath Palit. In that 
Trust Deed the duty of the Palit Pi’ofessors 
is laid down tlius : 

“That it shall be the duty of the Professors 
(1) to carry on original research with a view to 
extend the bounds of knowledge, (2) to stimulate 
and guide research by advanccid students and. as 
an essential preparation for this purpose (3) to 
arrange for the adequate instruction of stttdeiits 
for the Degrees of Bachelor of Bcicnce with 
Honours, Master of ^^cicncc and Doctor of 
Science and also of other students who may 'bo 
exceptionally qualified though they may not be 
even undergraduates of any University, provided 
that they be recommended by the said Governing 
Body.” 

This Trust Deed was executed in 1912 
and Sir C. V. Raman was appointed in 1917. 
According to the Trust Deed the Palit 
Professorships are not pure research chairs. 
So, if an exception was made in the case of 
Prof. Raman, the terms of the Trust Deed 
must have been altered. We are not aware 
of any sueh alteration. If Prof. Raman 
refers the^ .pnblk to some pill&itod document 
record^ spelt situation, all doubts wUl be 
remove tt is true, 
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*Dn the recommendation of the Syndicate the 
lollowii^ propoBals made by the Governing Body 
of Sir Taraknath Pnlit Endowment, regarding the 
duties and tenure of appointment of I’alit Pro- 
fesBora, were adopted by the Senate on the 30th 
Januai^, 1914 

I. That the duties of each of the Professors 
l>e specified as follows : — 

(IJ To devote himself to original research, in 
the subject in which he has been appointed, with 
a view to extend the bounds of knowledge. 

(2) To stimulate and guide research by advanced 
students in his special subject in the Universitv 
College of Science and generally to assist suen 
students in Post-graduate study and research. 

(3) To superintend the formation and maintenance 
of the Laboratory of the College of Science in 
his own subject.” 

But hero, too, the dutlefl of a Palit Pro- 
fessor certainly include and involve sojiie 
kind of teaching and gnidaiice of students. 

Equal Educational Facilities 
for Untouchables 

We arc* glad to road the following in The 
of Inthfi : 

The Bombay Government have recently issued 
two resolutions which arc indicative of their firm 
resolve to sec that their policy to ensure equal 
educational facilities to the depressed classes no 

longer remains a mere pious wish fn the first 

place, with a speeiai ofliccr in charge of the 
interests of the depressed classes, it may safely be 
assumed that cases of unequal treatment of 
depressed class pupils will not remain undetiected, 
as heretofore. When such cases arc brought to 
the notice of the Director of Public rnstructioii, 
as they are sure to be by the Backward Class 
Otlicer, he has been enjoined carefully to look into 
them. In cases in which ■‘diHerentiation is proved 
on the ground of custom, religion or orthodoxy 
of the Hindus,” he will give the management ot 
the school concerned reasonable time to leinedy 
the grievance, (Should the matter not be set right 
before the expiry of the allotted time, the (jovern- 
ment will seriously consider whether too grant paid 
to such a school should not be reduced....” 

While on this subject, attention may also be 
drawn to the bill which has been passed by the 
C. P. I-<egislative Council on the motion of Mr. 
Guvai, a depressed class loader. It lays down 
that public place should be closed to any 
person by Reason of his caste or creed,” and 
^‘puldic place” is dchiicd as including roads, schools, 
markets, gardens, serais, rest-houses, watering- 
places, burial and burning grounds, etc., constructed 
or maintained by the local Government.” The 
penalty for obstruction to the use of such places 
by the so-called untouchables will be a fine of 
ffc. 50. 

There ought to be such legislation in all 
provinces where it is required. 

De Valera Gets Absolute Majority 

DnUin, Jan.' 28. 

In the Irish general elections the final state of 
jparties is aa foUowa ' 


de Valerites 77 

Cosgravites 46 

Independents 8 

Labour 8 

Centre Party 11 

Independent Labour 1 


—Reuter 

President De Valera, a man who at one 
time was condemned to death by a decree of 
the British Oovcriimcnt, has thus got an 
absolute majority in the Dail Eii’cann, the 
parliament of Ireland. He has thus been able 
to capture the machinery of the Irish 
Government. He will now be able to work 
unhampered for the absolute sovereignty of 
Ireland and for making it a republic in 
name as well as in reality. 

Christian Indians and the Retorms 

The Indian Sorial Reformer writes with 
reference to Dr. 8. K. Jlatta’s presidential 
address nt the All-India Conference of Chris- 
tian Indians held at Nagpur in the last week 
of December last : 

Dr. Daiia's speech gives a clear load to his 
community and at Iho same time he has taken 
a definite stand with regard both 1o other 
communities and the Government. I'he events 
of last December mark a distinct progress in 
the attitude ot Ghristiaiis towards National India 
largely as a result of the aiition of leaders in 
Western India aBer the Yeravda Pact. The Keport 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry also bears out Dr. Dattas 
appeal that the Indian Christian coramunily should 
break away from its position of dependence. 
T’he resolutions of the (Conference indicate that 
most of the representatives gathered at Nagpur 
favoured joint electorates. Dr. Datta pointed 
out some of the difficulties that would have to 
be faced in Beupal and the Panjab where the 
L'ommuiiity would be likely to lose its identity, 
as the general electorate is really the Hindu 
voters, under the Award. 

Bengal Governmenfs List of De- 
pressed Classes 

Only in December last, the Hon^ble 
Alhadj Sir Abdel Kerim Ghuzuavi, speaking 
on behalf of the Bengal Government, could 
not tell the meaning of the words ‘^depressed 
'Classes/* nor could he lay on the Council 
table a statement showing the different 
Hindu castes in Bengal who fall under 
that category. On January 10 last, however, 
tile Bengal Government has published 
such a list in the official Oakuita 
Oaxette, though it is provisional, ^ It 
IB futiny tiiat, long bsfore the publieation 
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of evon this provisional list the Prime 
Minister assigned ^'at least 10^^ seats to these 
classes^ not knowing their number or who 
they were. It was funnier still that the 
framers of the Poona Pact trebled that 
number, giving the Bengali depressed castes 
30 seats, though these gentlemen had no 
authoritative list before them, the Lothian 
Committee having failed to obtain or prepare 
such a list. It was only natural that the 
Prime Minister accepted the Poona Pact, as 
it would serve his purpose^ better than his 
own decision with regard to the depressed 
classes. 

In Thv Mndrrn Revietr for October, 1032, 
pages 4S2 and 4H3, wc pointed out what 
features of the Poona Pact wc a])preciated 
and what we considered retrograde and 
objectionable. We shall not Jiere. repeat 
either our ap])reciation or our criticism. But 
we must repeat that we do want our brethren 
of the backward classes to be represented. 

We fehall here comment briefly on the 
Bengal Government’s provisional list of the 
"Depressed Classes.” The list contains the 
names of S7 Hindu castes and Aboriginal 
tribes. Some of the Aborigines included in 
it are Garo, Ho, Munda, ()raon, etc. The 
Franchise Committee has said in their 
report that the Aboriginal tribes should 
not bo included among the "Depress^'d 
Classes” of the Hindus. Yet the oflicial 
list includes many of them. Why ? When 
the total strength of the Hindus has to bo 
shown, these primitive tribes or at least 
many of them, arc separately classed as 
Animists and are excluded from the (umme- 
ratioD of the Hindu community, because then 
it is felt nocessary to minimize the Hindus’ 
numerical strength. But when it becomes 
necessary to show how large a proportion of 
the Hindus are "depressed,” these tribes are 
included in the same Hindu fold. 

This has been done in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Hatton, Census Commissioner for the 
1931 census, had said in his memorandum 
presented to the Lothian Committee "that, 
generally speaking, hill and forest tribes who 
had not become Hindu but whose religion 
was returned as tribal should also be 
eviduded^^ from the term depressed class. 
We are aware tluit some secdone of some of 


these tribes profess Hinduism, but that docs 
not justify the inclusion of the whole of 
"some groups of aboriginal derivation now 
resident in Bengal which profess tribal or 
mixed religions.” 

RajbaDgshis arc included in the list. The 
Lothian Committee asked that they should 
not be classed among the depressed, as they 
had themselves requested their exclusion. 
They call themselves Rajbaiigshi Kshatriya 
or Kshatriya Rajbnngshi. The Franchise 
Committee had plainly said that no caste 
should bo termed depressed against their 
wishes. But evidently the ofTnual list-maker 
could not let go such a big (*atch as the 
Rfijbangshis, for they number 1,800,390. Kalus 
and Telia have been excluded from the list, 
because they objected to bo called untouch- 
able or depressed. For the very same 
reasons, the Naths and certain other (*astcs 
ought to hav(' been excluded, as they also 
have objected. 

It was laid down by the Lothian 
(Jornmittee that those whose touch or near 
approach defiles Brahmans and other "high^^ 
castes and who cannot enter public Iliudii 
temples should be considered "untouchable” 
or "depressed.” Tlie notification of the 
Bengal Government relating to the depressed 
classes, however says : 

• --wlien the ('Oiumiinal ])eoiHLon was annqaucecl. 
it was found that in the section dealinj^ with the 
representation of the depresBed classes prorision 
had been made for a modification where necessary 
of the definition of the “depressed clnsses.” “The 
precise definition in each province of those who 
(if clcctornlly (lualificd) will be entitled to vote in 
the special Depressed class constituencies has not 
yet been finally determined. It will be based as 
a rule on the general ])rlnei])lcs advocated in the 
Franchise Committee Re|)ort. Modification may, 
however, bo found necessary in some provinces 
in Northern India where the application of the 
{general criteria of untouchability might result in 
a definition unsuitable in some respects to the 
sjxicial conditions of the province'’ (Paragraph 
0 of the Communal Decision.) 

The Government of Bengal are satisfied that 
Bengal is one of the provinces In which the 
application of the general criteria of untouchability 
would result in a definition unsuitable to the 
special conditions of the province. " 

In pursuance of this view of the Bengal 
Government, 

The list has been prepared '.or the basis of the 
social and political badtward&oss of these castes 
and the necisssity of securing for them special 
representation in order to {protect their interests 
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Why did the Pricoe Minister think that 
the application of the criteria of uiitouch- 
ability would be unsuitable to some provinces, 
Bengal for instance ? If in the Madras 
Presidency, for example, only real untouch- 
ables require protection, why in “some 
provinces of Northern India" (Bengal for 
example) should others besides the real 
untouchables rc(|uire protection ? Supposing 
these others do require protection in “some 
provinces of Northern India,” arc there not 
similar castes other than the real untouchables 
who require* “protection” in the provinces 
where the real untouchables alone liavc been 
given reserved scats ? If, as we think there 
are, why should not they have “protection” ? 
What we mean is, if socially and politically 
backward castes and classes in Bengal, both 
“untouchable” and “touchable,” rcipiirc 
“protection,” socially and politically 
backward castes and classes elsewhere also, 
both “touchable” and “untouchable,” require 
protection. But neith(>r the Premier nor the 
Bengal Government has followed this con- 
sistent principle. 

For some reason or other, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would appear to have been 
determined to drive a wedge into and divide 
the Hindu community for political purposes 
in all provinces. The criteria of untouch- 
ability served his purpose in some provinces. 
Where these could not adequately serve his 
purpose, he suggested a modification of those 
criteria, and the Goveimmont of Bengal have 
made tliat modification, on the alleged “basis 
of social and ]>olitical backwardness.’’ 

How is social backwai'dness to be deter- 
mined V The Bengal Government have them- 
selves accepted the principle of self-deter- 
mination in this matter, for their list, they 
say, “excludes some castes like the Tolis and 
Kalus, from which definite objections have 
been received against inclusion in any list 
of '^depressed classes’.” So those castes alone 
should be considered bacJkward who 
consider themselves inferior to Sudras 
or at least Sudr^, but not Brahmins, 
Kshatariyas, or Vaishyas. We will 
mention some of the castes included in the 
official list who oooiuder iheoaselves higher 
then Sttdias, ^ioe-bonv’’ according to 
^ jSeii^l Census JSepoi^ of 1931, part II 


Tables, giving the names by which 
they style themselves according to the same 
Report : 

Bagdi, Byagra Kshatriya ; Bhuinmali, 
Vaishya-mali ; Jhalo, Jhalla-Kshatriya ; Malo, 
Malla-Eshatriya ; Kapali, Vaishya-Kapali ; 
Koch, Kshatriya-Koch, Koch-Kshatriya ; Nama- 
sndra, Nama-Brahman, Nama-Brahmo ; Patni, 
Lupta Mahisya ; Pod, Pauudra-Kshatriya ; 
Pundari, Pundra-Kshatriya ; Rajbangshi, 
Kajbangshi Kshatriya or Kshatriya 
Rajbangshi ; Sunri, Sauiidika Kshatriya, 
Sondia Kshatriya. 

Besides these, Hadis or Haris also call 
themselves Haihaya-Kshatriyas. 

Hence, if self-determination is to be the 
rule, as it ought to be, all the above castes 
ought to be excluded from the list of depressed 
classes. In U>17 Sir Henry Sharp officially 
expressed the opinion that, 

“(■jomotitnes the whole community declares itself 
to ))c depressed with a view to reapinf; special 
couecSBions of ediicatiuu or appointment." 

A new temptation, to confess themselves 
socially degraded, has now been added • to 
those inducements, ri\., that of becoming 
M. L. C’s. 

As regards political backwardness, so long 
as India does not win freedom all Indians are 
backwui’d, except perhaps those individuals 
who in some way or other run groat risks 
and make great sacrifices of various kinds 
in order to make their country’s political 
status equal to that of self-ruling countries 
abroad. But let us take a lower standard. 
Those castes of whom not a single member 
is able to enter tlic legislatures by open 
contest may be considered backward. But 
at present there are in the Bengal Council 
several elected members belonging to some 
castes in the list. Three belong to the Nama- 
sndra caste, two to the Rajbangshi caste, 
one to the Mehtor caste, and so on. Members 
of the Koch, Pod, Chamar and Dosadh 
castes have ^so sometime or other become 
members of the legislature by election 
through joint electorates. All these castes 
therefore are not politically backward. 

Let us look at the matter from another 
point of view, lliere^ ate 37 castes in the 
list, but there «re only 30 seats. So, assmsing 
that none of these castes would capture more 
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tiian one seat, which would not be the case, 
SO castes would get 30 representatives, and 
57 would get none. Who would protect the 
interests of these 57 castes ? As in social 
matters the depressed castes are mutually as 
exclusive as, or rather more so than, the 
"higher^^ castes, it cannot be said that a 
^^depressed^^ M. L. C. of one caste would pro- 
tect the interests of ^^doprossed^^ castes other 
than his own more than a Brahman M. L. C. 
As a matter of fact, the "higher^^ caste Hindus 
liavo done more for the ^lower^^ castes than 
any ^yepre^sed” caste has done for other 
similar castes. It is not at all Irue, moreover, 
that any castes have iHdrpendmt political and 
economic interests of their own. On the 
contoiry, all castes and classes are really 
interdependent and rise or fall together. 

The net result of the reservation of seats 
for Jilie ^^depressed” would be that the majority 
of them would be branded as degraded 
without getting any special representation 
and their interests would not be better looked 
after than now. Joint electorates and joint 
elections would have been better for them 
as well as for the nation at large, ensuring a 
stronger opposition to the bureaucracy and 
the foreign exploiters and more powerful 
promotion of national interests. 

Economic Problems of Bengal 

The memorandum on the economic 
problems of Bengal, submitted to the 
Government of Bengal by the Bengal National 
Chamber of C-ommerce, is a carefully written 
document worthy of serious attention. In 
putting in a plea for planned action, the 
Chamber observe : 

In order to give the Province a start on 
the path of industrial dcvelopcment we must 
first break the exclusive agricultural tradition 
of the people. That cannot he achieved by 
scattered, unrelated, desultory eflbrts The possi- 
bilities of unaided private initiative are extremely 
limited. The cimacity and resources of private 
individuals would hardly suffice to overcome 
the tremendous obstacles that have to bo faced 
in a period of falling demand, shrinking prices 
and increasing competition. If. as a consequence 
of these, some of the initial enterprises were 
to close down, as indeed they must, far from 
breaking the tradition and turning the peoffie’s 
attention to Indnatrial devdopment, they woidd 
have dealt a serious blow to the industrial 
progress of the Frovinoe in the future. 

Ine situation, therefore, demands a coiporate 
and ' orginieed effixrt direeM in tOGoedanoe 


with a well*conoeivod plan. tSuch a plan should 
embrace not only the development of our 
industrial resources, but should also extend to 
each important fields of activity as banking, 
shipping, foreign trade, etc.^ where the share 
of the people of the Province is at present 
very meagre, and in some of them entirely absent. 
Here, as elsewhere, the haphazard policy which 
the Government have been following in the 
matter of the economic development of the 
Province must give place to plannoa action. 

For these rcasoiiB the Chamber suggest 
the establishment of an Economic Couneil. 
Because, 

Before such a scheme could be adopted or a 
line of acliou laid down, it is obviously necessary 
to conduct an investigation of the facts, a 
Btiidy of the wliole economic situation^ of the 
Province ; for no policy could be dlectod or 
measures successful, unless they arc based upon 
precise knowledge and arc suited to the actual 
needs of the Province, ns revealwl by careful 
investigation. Evidently, the task of such 
comprehensive investigation cannot be undertaken 
by any of the (}o\crnmcnt Bepnrtmenta, with 
their I'lnutod sc'Ope ; nor can it be cutrustod 

to an ad hoc rommittcu. It has now come 
to be rccogiii/od as the function of specif 
institutions generically called the Economic 
Gouiicil, (which (‘aiiic into bein^ in certain 

European Countries after the War) to cope 

witli the growing complcxitios of economic lit^ 
primarily witli the object of acquiring 
utilizing oxnprt knowledge and creative thinking 
in a wcll-ucttnnind way to secure economic 

progress and social welfare. 

The Industrial Needs of Nepal 

On the occaHioiJ of the prizo distribution 
of the school and col lego at Katmandu, tho 
capital of Nepal, His Highness Maharaja 
Jodha Shumshcre Jung Bahadur Baim, tho 
Prime Minister, delivered a stimulating 
speech, addressed particularly to young 
Nepalcso. lie laid groat stress on the 

industrial development of Nepal. 

The training that you need today the one (hat 
will fit you to develop your capacity for, and 
take part in, the iuduslrial and commercifj life 
of your country. 

My knowledge of history of the progressive 
nations of today, and the experience i have 
gathered in the course of my fereigu travels, tell 
me plainly that no nation coula ever pros^xsr 
without the development of commerce and industries, 
and it Is here that we are so backward. The 
greatest need of our c*ountry today is not educa- 
tion in the general line, but technical and 
industrial education, which will increase the 
material wealth of our country by enabling us 
to start factories and workshops of our own, 
thereby opening up new afeimts of employment 
fbr many H our poorer bretb^n. 

It is teue that in the , earl v stoccs wc shall 
require gufalaiice and training und^ fordgu 
ei^iits, and I am ready to bring in such expertfi 
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whenever necessary, but we must remember that 
experts can be en)i>loycd only on short period 
contracts, ^ until our younfi: men, having learned 
the technique of Iheir arts, can replace them 
and fill their positions satisfactorily. 

In some induetricH India is now in a 
position to supply some quite capable experts. 
For reasons which need not be mentioned it 
would be more advantageous to employ them 
than foreign experts. Jt is to be hoped the 
Maharaja will consider this suggestion. Ji‘ 
industries for which there are no real 
Indian experts available, foreigners should, of 
course, be employed. 

Collecfivizafion in Production and 
in Punishment 

The reader is aware that there has 
been increasing collectivization in Russia 
in agriculture for securing the maximum 
yield from the soil. In Bengal there is 
a different kind of collectivization. Here 
in Chittagong and some ATidnapur villages, 
for instance, collective lines have been 
inflicted on the people and realized to 
a great extent. These have yielded some 
revenue, though the fines were not imposed for 
getting money. Whether the real object of 
levying these fines has been or will be gained 
is more than wc can say. But the process 
of collectivization bids fafir to bo increasingly 
resorted to. The Tribune of Lahore writes : 

While cveiy right-thinkinp, person will strongly 
condemn the scribbling of revolutionary Klogan- 
on the walls of the Chittagong t^Jollcgc, cannot 
ht‘lp thinking that the warning given by the 
Priiici]>al, that uiilcss the students are able within 
seven days to find out the culprits, the College 
will be iilosed, is wholly wrong. Not only will 
this ]>anicky action really defeat its own end and 
help the end of those responsible for the scribbling 
of the solgoijs on the walls of tlie College, but 
the vicarious punishment of a whole C'ollegc 
population for the faults of a handful would be 
outrageously uniust. 

Lancashire* s Threat 

Great Britain is not a free trade country'. 
Both in theory and practice it recognizes 
the need of protecting its industries. Hence 
it ahould recognize the justice of the small 
protection given to the Indian textile 
industry. But the annual report of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce contains 
a threat that, unless the cotton duties in India 
are adequately lowered to .suit Lanoashire’s 
intel^sto^ poiiticaL pressure will l^e^j^tied 


to the British Government for gaining that 
object. This is no new thing. Political 
power has been misused in the past for 
handicapping or raining Indian industries. 

With the above-mentioned threat should 
be taken the resolution passed last month 
at a meeting of the representatives of all 
sections of the Lancashire cotton trade calling 
upon the British Government “to take prompt 
and energetic steps^' to secure that in “India, 
colonics and dependencies’^ no import duties 
except for revenue purposes are placed on 
British goods. 

Salaries of the Services 

Sir (Tcorgc Schuster told the Associated 
Chambers at their last annual session that 
it was not enough to say that tlicy could not 
stand taxation any longer, but that they 
should also help him Avith constructive pro- 
posals. This has led The Hindu of Aladras to 
observe and that justly : 

Bnfi he ignored or perhaps thought it politic not 
to refer lo one epnerete suggestion made by the 
speakers who supported the resolution above 
adverted lo. This was that the jjroposal which 
is understood to be under the consideration of the 
Government to restore the cuts in the salaries of 
the Hervices should not be given cfl’eet to without 
proportionate relief to the tax-payer. Mr. Wiiitcrbo- 
Ihnm who spoke in favour of this motion pointed 
out that the Services had been much less aaverscly 
atfeeted by the economic, depression than those 
engaged in trade and commerce and that “they 
had contiibutcd nothing to the general betterment 
ill BO far as surcharge on income-tax was conceni- 
e<l.'’ Aloreovcr, there is, a.s the Bombay Retrench- 
nient report h^iS cmpluisi/cd, a very strung case 
for a permanent revision of sal.aries. An undue 
inflation of the basic pay of the All-India serviees 
is, as the Thomas Report puts it, “reflected right 
through every branch or the administration from 
the superior provicial services down to the subordi- 
nate establishments, Avith the result that an 
artincinliy high standard of life has been 
created.” 

The scales of pay of the All-Tndia services have, 
as it were, set the standard towards which those 
of other Services, and to some extent even service 
under private employers, aspire. A poor country 
like India cannot afTord tc pay such heavy 
salaries and the Government and the Legislatures 
Avill have to tackle this problem before long. 

Japan and China, and the League 

It is a depressing thought that after all 
the talk of permanent world peace by the 
outlawry of war and of disarmament or tiie 
reduction of armaments, as well as the 
different pacts entered into with the same 
objec^ pe<^le possessed of organued and armed 
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might should contmuo not only to swagger 
but actually to fight bloody battles while 
still retaining the membership of the League 
of Nations^ whose object is to replace war by 
peaceful negotiations and arbitation. 

Ere now the world has had many practical 
illustrations of Japan^s defiant and b(*llicoso 
attitude. The following opening pariigraphs of 
Motoi (Juchi^s article on “Japan and the 
Ijcague’’ in the January number of Thv. Japan 
Maga\uic afford a fresh one : 

All who have any accurate knowleilii:o of Japaii'n 
Iiosition and policy in the Far ICast will fully 
a^rjrce with the Irnperial fhivcni merit's oliseivations 
on the Lytton Report, and with the spoc<‘hcs 
which our reprosentativc, Mr. Yosuke M»tfluoka, 
has been delivering so effectively before the League 
Assembly and fionucil at (icneva. The principles 
which are thus explained before the world have 
full understanding and support of the t utiro 
.Japanese peoide. ( bnsc(^upntlv the only alter- 
iMtivo for the League, if it really desires pc'aoe in 
the Far East, is lo agree with .Tapaii's ptinciplcs 
or else reserve coming to a definite det'isioii until 
time brings a belter o|)port unity to find a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

That is to say, cither the League must 
expressly approve of JapanV activities in 
(^hiria, or at least keep (juiet until Japan 
has swallowed Manchuria^ Mongolia, etc., 
and digested them —when no amount of 
talk on the part of the League would be of 
any use ! The writer adds : 

As fur the <lccision8 so far reached by the 
(^ouncil of the League, iii ngard to tlie Bino- 
.Jaxianese dispute, we Japanese prefer to ignore 
tbeni ; they not only attempt to discredit Jaiiaii 
but they discredit the League itself. The conaiict 
of the (.louiicil in failing to deal with the Lytton 
Itcport, before handing it over to the League 
Assembly, looks like an attempt to favour (Ihiiia 
as Ugainst Japan. Nor can Japan have any 
faiUi In the time-wasting discussions of the Council 
of Nineteen. iJttle can now be said until Japan 
knows the outcome of the discussions at the League 
Assembly. It is safe to say, however, that 
throui^hout the world there is a very general 
dissatisfaction over the ineptitude of the League 
in handling the Bino- Japanese dispute and the 
question or Manchukuo. 


Calcutta European mercantile papet^ 
writes : 

(km the Powers which exclude Japanese subjeota 
from their own territory be trusted when they 
profess international amity ? Do force and money 
rale the Western world, or do they not ? These 
arc the questions which naturally arise in the 
minds of the average Japanese, and if we wish 
them to be answered in a manner favourable to 
ourselves, wc must instruct them by example, 

II nd not by precept. 

Civil Disobedience and the Anfi-^ 
linfouchabilify Movement 

TJie leud( rs and most of the active 
followers of the Civil l^isobodiencc movement 
were in jail before Mahatma Grnndhi started 
his 2inti-untou(diability campaign from prison 
with the permission of the (Govern numt. This 
socio-religious movement is not less important 
than any political movement But it cannot 
be questioned that it has diverted men's 
minds from political endeavours of all kinds. 
It is not known whether Government antici-^ 
pat<‘d such a result when giving Mr. Gandhi 
permission to carry on his campaign. Though 
Congress has not been crushed aud though 
many Congressmen continue whatever' : 
political activities they can, they cannot 
decide whether they arc to leave politics aside 
and dev'oto all their energy to the solution 
of the tcmplo-eiitry (|uestIon, as their greatest 
leader has been doing. In the course of a 
statement of his Mahatinaji tells them tliat 
many arc filled with doubts, let them confer 
together and come to a decision as to the 
proper course to take.'* This has led The 
Ihmhuff (Itrotthlr to write, in part : 

''When he side-lracks his energy deliberately to 
a wholly dLllerciit problem, what are his followers 
to do *? Their Hacrifices apparently prove all un- , 
availing midway in the smiggle. Their languishing 
in ]ail any longer now seems to be beside the 
}>oint, unless they themselves choose to conduct 
Vivil Disobedience even when the original author of 
the programme betakes himself to a new field.'* 


The words in the last-quoted sentence are 
undoubtedly truc^ but in a sense somewhat 
different from that in which the writer has 
used them. The very heading of another 
article, ^'Japan and Manchukuo Inseparable/' 
in the same Magazine is another indication of 
the Japanese mood. 

Western Imperialists cannot, of course^ 
Jlapan* As Oorntneree, the 


But could Mahatma Gandhi betake himself 
in jail to the old field of civil disobedience ? 
As we have not taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement, we cannot give anf 
advice to those who have. But we canft^, 
forget that the imprisoned Mahatma is no 
free to give political advice aud that he 
to choose between inactivity and some 
nsefnl activ%. 
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K B«rar Province 

P- Legislative Council has passed 
asking Government to take steps 
^;/SOmti<hte Berar into a separate province. 

not know whether it can be self- 
nor what it has suffered from 
with the C. P., nor what it expects 
by separation. The Hitavada says : 

S'V By the union of the Central Proviiiees and 
a^^terar, both parts have been benefited. By separa- 
both will suffer. ^ Tn a mood of petulance or 
a spirit of retaliation or in a vein of light- 
<.,,heaTtedness, the Council parsed the lesolution 
»-'>dthout realizing Us full iin plications and possible 
'^.r/iwinpljications. Now the Nizam can say to the 
Government : ^‘My beloved subjects in 
' Batar do not want to remain as part of the 
r> Oentral Provinces. Let them come back to me 
u':,;sa&d I will give them legislative and financial. 
V.'ahionbmy and arrange for their entry in the 
rt'.pedetation.*' 

T " 

^“Separate Batoch Province f 
V'".‘ The All-India Baloch Conference — a very 
l|j^|;li- 80 unding month-filling name — has 
^olvfid that, Baluchistan be constituted into 
iOovernor’s province, etc., etc., like other 
evinces. Butwlio is to foottho bill? All 
Rre entitled to live under the same kind of 
{elf-government, but that does not mean that 
svery group of people, great or small, is 
» have a separate government, whether they 
»u pay for it or not. 

British-ruled Baluchistan contains a popu- 
ntion of 463508— less than that of each of 
ibe cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
Hyderabad. Ajmer-Mcrwara and Delhi both 

r jukve larger populations than Baluchistan, 
^ould not they also to be made Governor’s 
^Dces ? Cbota Nagpur has a population 
6,639,041, and a distinct character of its 
|i|^ .«8 rega^s population and physical 
iShould it not also be a Governor's 

Balochs want Dera Ghaai Elian 
ijll'Uih Upper Sind districts to form part of 
^moUalan, Suj^sing the Frontier Province 
egree to part- with th^ whi^h is 
l&ltlaely dpabifed, even dieir inclaiAoii wil] 

selfHBv^pprtiiig. 


Ladp Viipagami hUtkmi0s Additess 

Preaidfag over the seventh seiwK^ of. the 
AU-India Women's Gonferenoe st Lueht^w 
on the 20di December last, Lady Vidysgaaii' 
Nilkanth, B. A., of Abmedabaa, struck the 
keynote of her weighty utteraoce as it were 
by saying : 

Evly maTriages, exorbitant dowries, prohibition 
of widow marnoges, polygamy, absence of dissolu- 
tioD of marriage, all these need an nr^^t reform.- 
The caste-system has been the custodian of those 
evils. With the help of mass education alone 
these evils could bo easily tackled.” , 

The All^India Medical Conference 

In his presidential address at the ninth 
session of the All-India Aledical Conference 
Major Naidu laid special stress on the 
necessity of using indigenous drugs and 
home-made instruments and accessories. The 
Indian pharmaceutical^ pharmacological^ 
bacteriological and surgical works under 
competent experts' can certainly be helped 
by Indian doctors by the use of what the 
former manufacture. Dr. B. N. Vyas, chair- 
man of the reception committee, forcibly 
pointed out the injustice and the evils ^f 
perpetuating the dominance of the military 
Indian Medical Service in India in all 
that concerns medicine, medical relief, public 
health, medical research and medical 
education. 

'^Callous Inhumanity^* 

Both The Huulmfan Thnes and The 
National Cult of Delhi comment with just 
severity on the "callous inhumanity’^ of the 
New Delhi Municipality in stopping the 
supply of drinking water to the 10,000 
labourers who have built the New Delhi •* 
palaces and made the town what it ia today. 
The Government ordered the men to vacate the 
hovels they occupy and leave the town. As 
this involved acute hardship, they failed to 
comply with the order. At this sti^pe the 
. Municipality officiously intervened, in a^heart- 
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I sii [)[)()»(' it would not b(! an ('xa^ij^pratioii to 
to say that no man within tho past century 
and a lialf lias been so much and so bitterly 
spoken apiiiibt by the orthodox C>hristians 
of America and Kngland as Thomas Paine. 
In innum(*rable books, periodicals, pam[)hlets 
and pulpits his name has been on(» of execra- 
tion. Satan, Judas Iscariot, A^oltaire, Robert 
Ingersoll and Paine have made up the 
catalogiu* of arch-monsters whom all good 
pc^ople arc supposed to dread with perfect 
dr(*ad and hate with perfect haired, lie has 
been spoken of as “'Foni*^ Paine. Mon who 
would on no consideration call ]\iiuo's 
intimate associates and friends, Washington, 
^feff*ersou and I^Vanklin, nicknames, and who 
would be incensed to be called Tom or any 
other nickname themselves, have not hesitated 
always to call him "Tom Paine.^’ Children 
have been taught to associate him with every- 
thing vile, and young men going away from 
home have been solemnly warned against 
reading anything from hi^^ pen. 

Yet who is this Thonnag Paine ? I will 
’<j[QOtc a few words from another, and then go 
forward to look at the man and his life, and 
see whether tliero was any cause for the 
opprobrium that has been heaped upon. him. 
The quotation which I wish to make is from 
one of his biographers. Says that authority : 

Paine had died before he wrote his work 
on the Bible, not another name would have 


stood higher on the roll of America's helpers 
and deliverers than his. Not Lafayette^s, 
not Steuben's, not Pc Kalb's, not General 
Green’s, not the Adams', not Washington's; 
he would have had more honour than he 
actually dcserv(^d. Now he has so much less. 
And why ? Because he wrote The Age of 
Reason.' '' 

Paine’s life may be divided into four 
periods. The first, of ;hS years was spent in 
England, his birthplace, during which time 
he did not attract much public attention ; the 
second, of 12 years, in America, in connection 
with the American Revolutionary Wai* ; the 
third, of ir> years, in England and France, 
mainly in France, in connection with tlie 
French Revolution ; the last, of 7 years, in 
America, where he died at tlie age of 72. 

It was because he had become deeply 
interested in the struggle of the American 
(Colonies for freedom that he came to the New 
World, bringing letters of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin, whose acquaintance he 
had formed in London. 

His arrival was about a year before the 
Colonies declared their independence, which 
was done on the 4th of July, 1776. But the 
agitation against the tyrannies of Great 
Britain had long been going, on, and into that 
agitation Paine threw hwni' Jf at once. 
Possessing a facile pen, he soon became a 
prominent writer in behalf of the Colonies, 
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which earlj brought him into acquaintance 
with all the leaders in the struggle. 

The situation was confusing, critical and 
dark. Nobody knew what course to pursue ; 
yet all the American patriots who had taken 
their stand against British despotism felt that 
some decided course must be adopted without 
delay and resolutely carried out Hostilities 
had already begun. The battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill had been fought ; an army 
had been raised ; Washington had been 
appointed commander-in-chief. But, aftcT 
all, what was the real issue ? What did the 
Colonies want ? Simply the repeal of some 
oppressive taxes, or a more liberal British 
ministry, while they remained still under 
British rule ? Or, did they want, what tlie 
wisest were coming more and more to feel, 
tliat they must have sooner or later and yet 
what almost nobody dared to breathe — 
Independence ? 

At the beginning of the first winter after 
Rainers arrival, in the midst of the darkest of 
the uncertainty and gloom, the whole land 
was startled and thrilled as with an electric 
shock, by a pamphlet, which, making its 
sudden appearance, flew in an incredibly short 
time over all the Colonies from Massachusetts 
to Georgia. It was Thomas Paino^s ^Common 
Sense.* One of the most distinguished 
American loaders said of it : "The book 
burst from the press with an cficct that has 
rarely been produced by typer and paper in 
any ag(* or country.** Major General Lee 
wrote to Washington : "Have you seen the 
pamphlet T/onimon Sense* ? I never saw 
such a masterly and irresistible performance. 
It w'ill, if 1 mistake not, in concurrence with 
the transcendent folly and wickedness of the 
British Ministry, give the rouj) dr grarr to 
Great Britain. In short, I own myself 
cotivinerd of the urressittj of srparation,^^ 

Evidently the pamphlet spoke exactly the 
brave, clear, strong, decided word that needed 
to be spoken. With its appearance came 
speedily a marked change and advance in 
public sentiment. By summej* the Colonies 
which before had hardly allowed the words 
separation or independence to be whispered, 
were ready to unite in demanding complete 
separation from England, and on the Fourth 
Day of July, as already said, the Continental 


Congress issued to the world its Declaration 
of Independence, that immortal document 
which severed all connection between the 
Mother country and her daughters, the 
American Colonies, and made the latter a free 
and independent nation. 

Paine’s work for the cause of American 
liberty did not stop with the issue of his first 
powerful pamphlet. It continued right on 
throughout all the long war that followed. 
He enlisted in the army ; but he carried with 
him his pen, which proved to be needed there 
as much as it had been earlier. The war did 
not go well for the colonists. Dark days 
came ; hearts began to grow faint, and hope 
burned low, as Washington sullenly retreated 
from position to position before Lord Howe, 
the British commander, who ruthlessly laid 
waste a large part of New Jersey. Tlien 
Paine spoke again, and as mightily as Ixdore, 
in a pamphlet entitled "The Chdsis,* the first 
of a series. It was another "bolt out of the 
blue,** which ran almost with the speed of 
lightning everywhere. It was read in homes, 
in pulpits, in schools. Washington had it 
read before every regiment of the army. The 
effect was electric. Hardships were forgotten. 
Courage came to tin? faintest hearts. Every- 
W'hcre soldiers and citizens alike echoed the 
words of Patrick Henry : "Give m(‘ liberty 
or give me dcath.^’ 

In a few months l^ainc was elected 
Secretary to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
creat(‘d by the Congress. C^onsecpicntly he 
left the army for more important duties. But 
that "Crisis** pamphlet which so nerved the 
arms of the soldiers at the Battle of Trenton, 
was followed by others hardly less effective 
all through the war. In all those "times that 
tried men*s souls** no word rang out through 
army and town and country with such wise 
counsel and cheer, and power to create courage, 
as his. Whenever there came a defeat of the 
army, a new issue of ^The Crisis* was sure 
to appear, plucking out the sting of the defeat, 
and pointing to the possibilities of victories 
to come. Whenever the people were unduly 
elated and their heads turned by good fortune, 
immediately a new number of 'The Crisis* 
was certain to come, calling on everybody 
to take double diligence lest they be thrown 
off* their guard, and, falling into the hands of 
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the wily onomy, lose more than they had 
gained. Thus all through those seven long 
weary years of struggle with Great Britain, 
Paine’s word never failed to appear in the 
trying hour, rendering the American cause 
a service that can never be estimated. No 
wonder that Paine’s greatest enemy wrote : 
"The cannon of Washington was not more 
formidable to the British than the pen 
of the author of ^Common Sense’ and 
"The Crisis.’ 

Nor was Paine’s service to his adoj)ted 
country confined to the channels already 
named. There was another not less import- 
ant. There was serious danger that the 
war might fail for lack of funds to carry 
it on. Consequently, two years before the 
end, Paine set on foot a Mission to France 
to secure financial aid. Going to Paris 
with Colonel Laurens, they obtained from 
the French Government a gift and a loan, 
which enabled Washington to prosecute the 
war successfully to the end. 

I need not dwell longer upon Paine’s 
service* to America during her revolutionary 
struggle. Eiiough has been said to show 
that the American people jwe him a debt 
of gratitude greater than can ever be paid. 

After the close of the war, Paine re- 
mained in the country he had served so 
w^ell, for some three or four years, busying 
himself with writing on important political 
subjects, especially those connected with 
the finances of the (iovernment, and perfect- 
ing an invention which he had made and 
which lie regarded as important, that of an 
iron bridge. Then he went back to the Old 
World, when* he spent tin* next fifteen years, 
partly in Fhigland and partly in Fiance, 
as has already been said. 

In England, he allied himself with the 
struggles of the labouring men for greater 
justice, and with the cause of liberty generally. 
While tluTC, he wrote what is perhaps 
his v(*ry greatest book, "The Rights of 
Man,’ eonfessodly the most masterly of all 
the replies made to Edmund Burke’s ^Rcfiec- 
tions on the Revolution in France.’ This 
work produced almost as great an excitement 
in Pmgland as his ‘Common Sense’ or his 
'Crisis’ had previously done in America. 
A hundred thousand copies were said to 


have been sold in a very short time, and it 
was soon translated into all the leading 
languages of Europe. Aimed against monar- 
chical and aristocratic institutions, and 
setting forth in a fearless and powerful 
manner the principles of popular liberty, 
it could not fail to enrage the government 
party in England, who burned the author 
in effigy in various cities and towns, and 
instituted suits against him and his publi- 
shers, with the design of suppressing the 
book. On the other hand, the labouring men 
and the liberals of the Kingdom were loud 
ill its praise, and sang everywhere to the 
tune of “God Save the King”: 

“(to(I save jrn'nt Thomas Paine, 

Hia ‘Jiipjhta of Man* proelaiin 
From j)ole to polo.” 

Of course, this work of Paine greatly 
increased his popularity in J^Vaiice, where 
the Revolution was already in process. As 
a result, very soon four different French 
Departments — (-ahiis, Abbeville, Beauvais 
and Versailles — elected him their represen- 
tative ill the National Convention. lie 
accepted the honour of be(*oriiing a Deputy 
from C\alais, and took his scat in the Conven- 
tion as a member from the Department. He 
was welcomed to a seat in the governing 
body of the eountrv with most enthusiastic 
honours. 

But a crisis in the affairs of France 
which neith(*r he nor any others could 
foresee was at hand. The “Reign cf Terror” 
was drawing nigh. Paine believed with 
all his soul in the great underlying principles 
of liberty and equality which wore at the 
basis of the French Revolution ; but he 
did not believe in the wild, lawless, extra- 
vagances to which under blood-thirsty and 
unprincipled nifii these principles wen* soon 
to be carried. In the Convention, while 
outspoken and uncompromising for liberty, 
he at once and boldly took his stand for 
law and ord( r. All through th(^ wild daj s 
that soon came on, ho voted and acted 
with tlic Girandisls, or moderate liberals, 
and against the Jocobins. I know not 
where in all history a nobler or a braver 
deed can be found than his defence of Louis 
XVI and his effort to save ’’at monarch’s 
life by a speech and a vote which he knew 
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would almost certainly cost him his own 
life. The stand ho took caused him to be 
thrown into the Ijiixemburg prison and 
k('pt tliore nearly a year, whence he daily 
expected to be hurried to the guillotine- 
Indeed, at one time the order was actually 
given for his death, and exc(ipt for a mistake 
of the jail(‘r in marking liis cell door, his 
head would have fallen. Soon after the 
death of Robispierre, h(* was released and 
again took his seat in the (Jonvention. 

In 1802, he left France and returned to 
America, where, as has been said, ho spent 
the remaining seven years of his life, making 
his home a part of the time at New Rochelle 
(near New York (^ity), where the Stat(‘ of 
New York had given liim a farm and a home, 
and where iIhtg is now a fine momnnent in 
his honour. 

On his return to America, Inline found 
a change of public sentiment toward him 
which can only bo described as one of the 
most remarkable in history. He left America 
tl)e idol of the people. He moved in the 
highest society. The greatest men of th<‘ 
Revolution were his friends and companions. 
As we have seen, it was common to associate 
together ^^the sword of Washington and the 
pen of Paine” as the two prime factors in 
winning the* rev^olutioiiary war. 

When he return(*d, a large part of public 
sentiment toward him was as ice ; it was 
worse, it was positively hostile and even vin- 
dictive. This does not apply to all ; such of the 
broader-minded men as had worked and 
fought by his side in the* great struggle for 
the natiun’s freedom and were not religious 
bigots, still respected and lionoured him. But 
tlui (-hristiai ehurches generally and the 
main bodv of the religious eoinmunity had 
turned against him, and were united in 
denouneing him as an infidel, an athei^t, an 
enemy of (lod and religion, and th(»r('fore 
an enemy of everything that was good. 

What was the eausc of this amazing 
change ? 

It was the writing of his book, 'The Age 
of Reason.’ l^et us see what the book 
really was ; how it came to b(‘ written, and 
whether or not it justified the violent altera- 
tion of public sentiment toward its author. 

Did the work teach atheism No ! 


Paine was an earnest believer in God and 
in worship, and the book strongly upheld 
both. Did the volume oppose religion ? 
No ! It strongly defended what Paine 
regarded as true and pure religion. It only 
rejected certain beliefs, teachings and prae- 
liees connected with popular Christianity 
(so-called "'orthodox'^ Christianity) which 
J'aine regarded as superstitious, untrue, 
unethical, degrading to tin* character of God, 
and therefore liarmfiil to religion and to 
hiinianity. l^hat which was the chief oHene(‘ 
of the book, that in it which brought down 
upon the head of its author the fiercest 
anathemas, was its attack upon the infallibi- 
lity of the Bible, the ovcrwlirlming evidences 
which he brouglit forw.T,rd showing that the 
book was a human jirodiict, that it contains 
imperfections of many kinds,- -for (‘xample, 
various historic inaccuracies ; conlradictioiis 
of Science, such as the creation ol the 
world and man in six days ; avcriiu'nts of 
impohsibilitios, such as the covering of the 
Avhole earth, (‘ven ' '‘the high mountains,’^ 
with a flood, and the prescTvation of “twos’" 
or “sevens” of all the animals of the earth 
during th(» flood, in a boat or “ark” ; anti niost 
serious of all, immoral teachings, sutdi as that 
God commanded Saul to slaughter a whole 
tribe or nation of human beings, saying, 
“Spare* none, but slay all, both man and 
'woman, infant and suckling.” 

The maddening thing about Paine^s book 
W'as th.it nobody could show that it was 
untrue. I^iilpits thundered against it : the 
press poured out numberless articles, 
pamphlets and books denouneing it. But 
nol)i»dy could deny its facts : there they stood. 
The more men attc*mpted to answer the book, 
the plainer it became that no eflective answer, 
no real answer, was possible. Today there 
is not a reputable scholar in Christendom, of 
any sect or denomination ur name, but who 
accepts Paiiie^s central claims and main 
contentions as undeniable. 

This does not mean that Paine was right 
in all that he ^^TOte. It does not mean that 
his 'Age of Reason^ was without errors — 
errors of fact and es])ecially errors of 
inference, reasoning and judgment. It could 
not be free from such errors, written as it 
was, a centur}' and a half ago. The truth is. 
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the book is not one of or for today- It 
did a great and needed work in its time ; 
but it« iisefulnoas is past Modern biblical 
scholarship^ of which Paine know nothing 
because it liad not come into exiatenco in 
his ago, gives ns a far more intelligent and 
a far truer understanding of tlie Hible than 
it was possible for him or any one else 
writing in his day to give. If Paine had 
possessed the knowledge of the Bible’s origin 
and real nature which scholars have dis- 
covered since he lived, he would have written 
many things diffcTontly. He would have 
done tli(‘ Bible more justice. He would have 
dwelt less on its errors and more on its 
great and important truths. He would have 
realized that errors in a book do not neces- 
sarily destroy its greatness. Th(*v do not in 
Shak<*spc:ire. Why .should they in the Bible? 
While ho would have been ,able to prove, 
and doubtless would have proved even more 
indis|)ntably than he did, or than any one 
could do in his day, that the Bible is not 
infallible, is not a miraeiiloiis revelation from 
God, fr(*c from imperfections, we may bo 
sure that he would have assigned to it a much 
higher plin^e than be did assign it, among 
the great religious literature of the world. 

It n(u»ds to be understood that the reason 
why Paine was so hostile to the doctrine 
of Bible infallibility and felt the need of 
destroying it in the interest of religion, was 
that th(» main body of the Christian Cliurch 
had made the doctrine the basis of an 
unutterably shocking system of theology, 
which consign(>d nine-tenths of the human 
race to a hell of endless torment. 

We caunot do Paine justice without 
informing ourselves exactly as to what his 
views of religion were, and especially under 
what conditions and for what purpose he 
wrote his ^Ago of Reason/ 

He tells us in the book itsedf why ho 
wrote it. The following are his words : 

“It hiw been my intention for eevcral years to 
publish my thoughts upon religion. I am well 
aware of the dimculties that attend the subject, 
and from that consideration have reserved it to 
a more advanced period of life. I intended it to 
be the last otfering I should make to my fellow 
citizens of all nations, and that at a time when 
the purity of the motives that induced me to it, 
could not admit of question, even by those who 
might disapprove of the work.'’ 


He makes a strong argument in support 
of his belief in God. 

we want to contemplate God's power? We 
it in the iinmensity of creation. Do we want 
to contemplate his wisdom ? We see it in the 
unchangeable order by which the i n com prehenfli tile 
whole IS governed. Do we want to contemplate 
his inuniliceiice ? Wo see it in the abniKliince 
with which he fills the earth. ])o w'c want to 
eontempliito his merev V We see it in his not 
withholding that abundance even from the un- 
thankful 111 fuie, do we want to know what God 
is ? Kf*an‘h his Scriptures c.alled Ocatioii.” 

lie affirms liis Ixdief in immortality, 
saying : 

“I hope for hapjariess after this life. 1 consider 
myself m the haiuls of my Creator, and that he 
will tlis|)Ose of me after my earthly life consistently 
with Ills justice and his goodness. I leave these 
things in his hands as my (Veator'ind my I’Viend. ' 

As regards practical redigion, Ik* say.s : 

“I 1 ehevo that religious duties ronsist in doing 
justice, loving rncrey, and endeavouring to make 
our fellow creatures hajipy.” 

The evidence is simply overwhelming that 
Paine wrote his ^Age of Reason' not in 
opposition to religion but as an effort to save 
it ; not as a friend of atheism but desiring 
to do all in his power to chi'ck it. Ho saw 
the French pcoph* rushing wildly into atheism, 
undertaking to banLsh the W'orship of God, 
and denouncing religion in all its forms. To 
him this seemed madness. He believed that 
to save religion, it must bo stripped of every- 
thing that is repellent to reason. He would 
do what he could to that end. Therefore, he 
wrote his book. Its aim was to purify 
religion, not to de.stroy it ; to give a higher 
idea of God, not to create disbedief in God. 

Some y(*ars later, he wrote a letter to his 
friend Samuel Adams, describing still more 
fully his reasons for writing ‘The Ago of 
Reason' and the circumstances under which 
it was produced. 

He says : 

“I w'as in Paris. The ‘Jleign of Terror* was at 
its height. My triends were falling as fast as the 
guillotine could cut off their hcadH : and, as I 
expected every day the same fate, I resolved to 
begin my work. I appeared to myself to bo on 
my death-bed ; for death was on every side of 
me and 1 had no time to lose. This accounts for 
my wntine at the lime I did ; and bo nicely did 
time and intention meet that T had not finished 
the first part of the work more than six hours 
before I was arrested and taken to ' ? isoii. The 
people of France were running licit duijg into 
atheism ; and I had the work translated into their 
own language to stop them in that career.’’ 
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Here we have the fullest and clearest 
statement possible, from Paine's own pen, 
of the reason why and the circumstances 
under which he wrote his great work. Was 
such a man an atheist, or an infidel, or an 
enemy of religion ? 

Yet because ^Tho Age of Reason' 
expressed facts and views concerning the 
Bible which today no scholar dares deny, 
he was denounced by practically the whole 
religious public of America and England, and 
branded with the bitterest names that 
language could furnish. 

And all this after he had rendered to 
America service little if any less valuable 
than that rendered by any of her great 
revolutiofiary patriots, even Washington. 

In 1794, James Monroe (later President 
of the United States) wrote to Paine : 

“The cnnin of iia^ralitude (in^nitifiide to you), 
1 (ni-t will iifvor rttaiii our national (Araoriran) 
chanu’tLT. You (Inline) arc considered by all your 
countrymen (in the United States) as one who has 
not only rendered imjiortant service to them, but 
also as" one who on a still more extensive scale, 
<in lOngland and Franco has bcHjn a friend of 
human rights, and a distinguished and able 
advocate of public liberty. To the welfare and 
worth of Thomas l^aine the American people can 
never be indillerent ” 

Alas'! how little did Monroe dream of 
what was coming ! How little did he 
undcTstand the power of religious bigotry ! 
“Tilow, blow', thou wintry windl 
Thou art not more iiiikiiKl 

Thau niairs ingratitude.” 

It iri gratifying to know that this religious 
bigotry is slowly growing less in America, 
although it is clear that much more time 
must elapse before it will all be gone. 
Within v’^erv few years of the present time 
a President of the United States has, in a 
public address, uttered the amazing words : 
'Tom Paine, that filthy little athei-t !” 
Happily, from many sciurees, and the most 
iiileJIigiMit in the laud, there came the <juick 
tiiid stinging reply : You ought to know. 
Sir, that the distinguished man you have so 
lightly sneri’i'd at, w'as not “filthy,” was not 
an “atheist’' and was not “little,'* in any souse 
whatever — in body, iu mind or in achieve- 
ment. Who ar<‘ you that you presume to 
look down upon and slander such a man ? 
We would like to inform you that, whatever 
may be your own ignorant and bigoted 


judgment, the judgment of mankind has long 
ago settled it that Thomas Paine is nothing 
less than a bright fixed star in the sky of 
the world's noblest struggles for human 
freedom. 

There is still more to be said about 
Thomas Paine. Great as was his work in 
connection with the American and French 
Revolutions, and in advocating the rights of 
the labouring pe(»ple in England, and also 
ill writing liis 'Age of Reason,’ these do not 
give us the whole man. Paine's mind was 
one of the most forward-looking, wido-ranging, 
fertile, daring, original, known to modern 
history. In his thinking he could not and 
would not 1)0 “cabined” or “confined.'' He 
was for ever reaching out after the new and 
the better. Tie was singularly inventive, if 
not as a speculative thinker, at least in use- 
ful directions. His invention of an iron 
bridge, the first of the kind in the world, is 
an illustration. No student of his writings 
or life can fail to be amazed at finding how 
many of the most important new political, 
social, industrial, economic, and religious 
ideals, movemouts and reforms, of the last 
hundred years, which iu the public mind are 
associated in no way with I'nino'-J name, as 
a fact were actually propos<‘d and advocated 
by him. Lot us .sec what .some of these 
were. 

He seems to have been one of the first 
if not the very first, to advocate the abolition 
of negro slavery. So far as is known, lie 
was the first to suggest legal prot(‘ction for 
dumb animals. TTie claims are made, which 
seem all to be 'well-founded, that he was the 
first to advocate legal ju.stlec to women, 
including legal ecpiality with men ; the first 
to .suggest more rational ideas of marriage 
and divorce ; the first to propo.se the educa- 
tion of the (Tiildren of the poor at public 
expense, including girls as well as bojs ; 
the first to propose and defend the demand, 
“the land for the people" ; the first to propose 
old age pensions ; the first to expose the 
absurdity and criminality of duelling ; the 
first in America to advocate arbitration as 
the means of insuring international peace ; 
and the first to propose and to write the 
great words, Ihe United States of America. 

All this is an amazing record. Paine was 
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not only an American patriot^ he was also 
a world patriot. When Franklin said to 
him : * Where liberty is, there is my country,” 
Paine replied with the still nobler sentiment, 
'‘Where liberty is not, there is my country.” 
Those words exactly describe Paine. 
Wherever men were oppressed and struggling 
'for freedom, no matter in what land, there 
I^aine wanted to be, to give his aid. 

Readers of the writings of Paine can 
hardly fail to be struck with the abliorr(»ncc 
of war and the love of peace which they 
everywhere express ; and with their striking 
modernness, too, in that everywhere they 
recognize so clearly, what our best minds 
of today are recognizing, — that the way to 
get rid of war and to secure peace is to do 
ev(Tvthing possible to promote international 
good-will, mutual trust between nations, 
co-operation, brotherhood, friendship, and to 
avoid all those things that tend to create 
international antagonism and distrust. It 
has been claimed that Painf‘ was the first 
American who ever nrgcid a League of 
Nations. In his writings wc‘ find, over and 
over, not only such expressions as “limitation 
of arinaiu(*nts” and '‘dismantling of navies,” 
but such great constructive words and ('x- 
pressious as '‘neighbourhood of nations,” 
“confederation of nations,” “confederated 
powers,” “Eurojican Congro^s,” “Oourt of 
Arbitration” and “Republic of the World.” 

As early as duly, 1775, he wrote : 

“I am in bo far a Quaker that T would 
u^rce with all the world to lay aside the une of 
nniis, and Hettle matterB by iie^otialious." 

In hia 'Rights of Man,’ he wrote : 

‘*Jf men Will permit themselves to think, as 
rational ouf2;ht to lliAnk, nothing can appear 

more ridiculous and absurd, exclusive of all 
moral reflect ions, than to he at the expense of 
building navies, filling them with men and then 
hauling them into the ocean, to try which can 
sink each other fastest. l^cuce, which costs 
nothing, is attended with infinitely more advaiitajce 
than any victory with all its expense. But this, 
though it best answers the purpose of nations, 
docs not that of court governments, whose habited 
poliev IS pretence for taxation, places, and offices. 

“With now much more glory, and advantage 
to itself, does a nation act, when it exerts its 
powers to rescue the world from bondage, and 
to create itself friends, than when it employs those 
powers to increase ruin, desolation and misery.’* 

To understand the full significance and 
greatness of these words, wc 'must not forget 


that they were written nearly a century and 
a half ago. 

Paine was one of the most unselfish of 
men. Moncure Conway, his most trustworthy 
biographer, says of him : “Painc^s services 
to the American cause cannot, at this distance 
of time, be estimated by any records of 
them, nor by his printed works. They are 
best measured in the value set on them by 
the great leaders most cognizant of them, — 
by Washington, Franklin, Jedferson, Adams> 
Madison, Robert Morris, Chaneellor Livings 
ston, R. H. Loo, (Vdonol Laurens, General 
Greene. Had there b(’en anything mercenary 
or self-seeking or dishonourable in l^aine^s 
career, these an' the men who would have 
known it ; but their letters an* searched in 
vain for even the faintest hint of anything 
disparaging to his patriotic devotion during 
those eight weary years of the war. Paine 
held back absolutely nothing from the 
American cause. lie even gave up to the 
States the eopyriglit of all his writings, 
refusing to rc‘tairi for himself a jienny of 
profit, and even paying out of his own pocket 
for copi(*s to send to friends, liy such 
extreme* unselfishness and g(*n(*r(>sily he kept 
himself during a large part of the revolutirn- 
ary period in great poverty, some of the time 
ill suflTering, whereas the historians of the 
time tell us that if he had retained for himself 
the profits accruing from his writings, as he 
had a perfect right to do, he “might have* 
had in his pocket fifty thousand pounds.” 

Of course, Paine had iiianv enemies, just 
as all men liave who dare to support un- 
popular causes : that is to say, just as Jesus 
and Luther and George Fox and Mazzini 
and Garrison and Lincoln laid in their day,, 
and just as, today, Gandhi has, and Patel 
and Nehru and Madam Naidu and all the 
patriotic men and women who are struggling 
to win fri'edom for India. 

As was natural, too, the enemies of Paine 
set afloat many evil stories about him, with 
the aim of injuring his reputation. Rut it is 
gratifying to be able to say that all of them 
have been carefully examined by students of 
his life, with the result of provine b( 7 ond 
refutation that not one is true in ai.' sense 
that leaves a blot on his moral cliaracter. 
One of the stories that has been circulated' 
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most widely by "orthodox” religious pulpits 
and press, is, that when he came to tli<‘ end 
of his life he realiz('d the "wickedness” of 
his "inlid(*lity” and “atheism” and his "sin” 
in writing his ‘Age of Roason/ and "died in 
remorse and agony, cursing God.” 

Although this story has been repeated 
tliousunds of times, and continues to be told 
today in unicitelligeiit cominiiiiitics, the most 
thorough investigation proved from the first 
that there was no truth in it, but that he 
died as he had lived, glad that he had been 
able to give to the world all his writings, 
■'The Age of Reason^ with the rest, comforted 
by his belief in God and in immortality, and 
falling asleep in perfect peace. 


There is much more to be said, that will 
never lose its int<*rest to humanity, about 
Thomas Paine, tliat mighty foe of tyranny, 
that mighty friemd of God, man and human 
freedom ! I cannot better close than by 
(juoting two of his sayings, which are so fine 
tliat 1 wish they might be inscribed in letters 
of gold over the entrance to every church 
and temple and mosque and every legislative 
hall and government building in the world. 
They are t^K^se : 

“Any svsieni of theology that shocks the mind 
of a child cannot bo a true system.” 

“'rhe world is my country and to do good is 
my religion.'’ 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGENI)R.\NATH (UJBTA 


T he little man looked perpl(*xed and ans- 
werisl, ‘There is no provision in law for 
hucli II n ofienco,' 

‘[ tliought f<o for Avho(»vcT hoard of a man 
flying But IIktc is a poiudty for unauthori/AMl 
entrnnee into the city/ 

‘Yes, hut the entrancie mu^t he m idr secretly 
or hv scaling the wall. Tlicre is nt)thing saiil 
ahont entering the city in open hroa<Hight hy 
flying through the sky. It must he proycMl that 
they were hiding or attempting to run away/ 

‘Gall the guar<l who iirst saw them’ 

The guard was called. He admitted that 
thei(» was nothing surreptitious or secretive about 
oil! luoveinent- aiul we made no atUunpt to 
fseape or evade arT(*st. Tlie (^lmmande^ looked 
at tin* ofliet^r who glared at us, hut the little 
man shook his liead, and iiisignitieantdooking as 
he wa‘', liH opinion could not be ignored. The 
Gommai'drr asked in a heljdcss way, ‘What is to 
bo done V 

The Jittk' man tapped his book and senten- 
tiously declared, ‘As th<»re is no provision for 
any offence committed in the air they must be 
l<d. off/ 

The officer who had brought us in was furious 
but had to control his temper. ‘If the city is 
invaded by an army through Ibe air, are we. to 
remain yiassive spectators T he asked 
indignantly. 

The little man withered him by a look. ‘Can 
you go beyond the law ?' was all that he said. 
The officer had nothing more to say. 


Tlieii Marur'hi proceeded to turn the tables 
upon our captors. He Miid in an aggri(‘ved tone, 
‘We have conimitted no oifenec and still we 
have l)e.en arrested and brought Ikti'-* 

The offi(‘er was ohflurat**. ‘You h:ive not 
entered the city lawfully and so you are guilty 
of tiespasp,’ he said. 

Tile Coinmander still looked pu/zled and said, 
‘The law IS nlent about trcsjiass through the air.’ 

The man nodded his h(‘ad and added, 

‘Bcside.s, they have como in (juite openly and 
do not sc»Gm to hdve any d(‘Higns against the city ’ 

‘Of couF''** not/ confirmed Maruchi, ‘we arc 
oacefal travellers and have come a.s friends. We 
ayi* tli(' higliGst n^gard for tin* law and the 
disriiiguihliGd Omimandci of the AVhite City.* 

‘Ah/ purrcil the jdeased Commander, ‘that 
altf'rs the aspeiJt of the whole matter. You are 
fn*e to go wnen» you pitiase.’ 

The officer and liis men looked crestfallen. 

'Where are we to go asked Maruchi. ‘We 
are strangers liere and do not know where to go, 
and may unwittingly offend against somi^ other 
law.’ 

The little^, man promptly caiuo to our help 
and said, ‘I shall take you to the guest bouse.’ 

Maruchi was concerned about our machine and 
inquired about it. 

‘It is quite safe/ replied the officer. The 
park has been placed out of bounds for the 
public and the entrance is guarded. It is not 
safe for the citizens to go near that dangerous 
machine.’ 
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“What*a that ?’ inquired the^ Comniiinder. 

The officer related his experience and said he 
had a narrow escape, ‘But these men,’ he added, 
pointings towards us, ‘are not hurt by touching 
their machine. They must be magiedans/ 

The Commander assented but ho would ask 
no questions that savoured of curiosity. Wo 
all came out oC the room accompanied by the 
little man. The officer and his men went one 
way and we went another led by our brisk little 
guide. He was apparently an important person, 
for people saluted him and made way for him as 
he walked on with Maruchi by his aide, the rest 
of us following close behind, lie chimkled and 
grinned while talking to Maruchi. ‘But for mo,’ 
he was saying, ‘you would never have got off.’ 

‘Really ?’ Maruchi glancerl keenly at him. 

‘Without a doubt. It does not matter whether 
you come from the sky, or burrowed your way 
out of the grouml. You have come into the city 
in an irregular way and that is enough to 
convic-t you. But the big follows horo are fools 
and I did not want you to be punished, for 
r saw there was nothing wn)ng with you.* 

‘Wc are very grateful to you but what would 
have been our punishment if wc had been found 
guilty 

‘Oh, you would liave been locked up and 
peril aps f orgotten 

‘You mean to say they would hav<‘ imprisoned 
us for life V 

Tt is not put in that way. But no one is 
set at liberty witliout a fresh order and without 
a reminder no such order may be passc^l.* 

‘But this is dreadful. How can people be 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment for a trivial 
offence 

‘You sec, nobody minds, for the citizens are 
rarely punishf>d and it is only occasionally that 
a susjiicious stranger is sent to prison, and no 
one asks what becomes of him.’ 

I spoke for the first time. ‘If w^e stay hei-e 
we may be taken up on some other charge.’ 

‘No fear. Y^ou are quite safe. They will not 
touch you if you knock a man’s head off, though 
you do not look like quarrelsome jieople. Tl^oy 
have seen I am on your side and they will 
never interfere with you again.’ 

The guest house was a large square building 
with a number of square rooms. There were 
very few guests or visitors and our guide asked 
us lo occupy any rooms we liked. Maruchi 
mentioned that one of our number haxl been 
left behind in the machine and should be sent 
for. The little man offered to go and call him 
if one of us would accompany him. I agreed 
to go with him and the two of us went back to 
the park and found the entrance and the interior 
guanled. On the way my guide asked mo many 
questions and I found that he was more curious 
than the other |)eoplo we had seen. He walked 
round the machine and peered at it with much 
curiosity, taking good care, however, |not to touch 
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it. I called Nabor, who came clown and looked 
at my companion. I explained briefly what had 
happened and how the little man had proved our 
friend. Nabor greeted him with a smile and 
.shook hands with him, at which our little friend 
seemed to be surprised. We learned sulisequently 
that tlie shaking of hands was unknown in the 
White City. I had found out that the name of 
the little man was Yoko and the Commander 
was called Camboro. I explained to Yoko that 
as he was our friencl it was iierfectly safe for 
him to touch the* machine and even to go inside. 
Wc? persuaded him to climb into the machine 
and showed him some ot the wonders of it and 
let him hear a few bars of very soft music. 
He was delighted and promised to keep what he 
had seen sec*ret. When coming out of the park 
he stopped For a minute and told the guards 
that ho had satisfied himself that the machine 
was terrible and no nian unless he possessed 
our powers and magic c.ould take hold of the 
machine and live The guards eyed us askance 
and vehemently protestc^d that they did not 
want evc'n to look at the cursed thing and would 
not allow anyone to enter the garden. As wo 
left them and passed on Yoko winked at us 
and chuckled silently. ‘Your machine is now 
perfectly safe,’ he told us, ‘for no one? will even 
think of going near it.’ 

Yoko was voluble and spoke to us Frecl> 
about the White City and the pc'oplo living 
in it. Camboro was the head of the civil 
government as well us of the guards who 
n^preseiitecl the police and the army. The in- 
habitants of the* White City were vcTy exclusive, 
atid considered all other people inferior to them. 
They had no curiosity because they had nothing 
to learn from other people. Thciy had heard of 
other countries and (‘ities, but they seldom 
travelled as they were firmly convint;ed there was 
nothing worth seeing outside their own city. If 
there was any occasion to go elsewhere they 
came back with a heightened notion of themselves 
and their own city. They lived practically in a 
fool’s paradise and were both happy and proud 
in their own way. There was no incentive to 
advancement because they did not con.sidcr any 
other people superior to themselves. They did 
not covet anything beyond what they possessed 
bec?ause they believed there was nothing better 
to be had anywhere else. Such a state of mind 
had its advantages as well as disadvantages. It 
was^ an advantage that there was no unrest^ no 
cupidity to drive them to seize the property of 
others, but it a distinct disadvantage to miss 
the urge of endeavour and the constant effort for 
progress. But Yoko was a wide-awake, shrewd 
little fellow who was under no delusions. He 
had travelled a groat deal, had seen many 

{ >eoples and many lands and spoke coTitemptuous- 
y of the people of his own city. ( f Camboro 
he had already spoken freely. ‘Set a fool,' he 
scoffed, ‘in authority over a lot of other fools and 
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all will ffo well so lon^r as some one with his 
wits about him is there to pull thc‘ wires,’ an^l ho 
chuoklo(l a^ain soundlessly. The little manikin 
was positively uncanny. 

On our return to the truest house we inquired 
from Yoko wliether we would he allowofl to 
move about freely in the e.ity, and whether there 
were laws restricting tlje mov(Muents of stranfjfers. 
Yoko smiled in his cynical way and said that 
the guards were never har>pier tlian when 
intfjrferiii*? with stran^rers. ‘liut this will stop 
them,’ he added, taking out a small silvtT jewel 
dosif^ncd like a star and placing' it in the hands 
of J[aruclii. This will ffive you the fre(‘(lom of 
the citv. Whenever you are stopped or questioned 
you luive only to show this and you will be 
]K*rjnitted to your way and no questions will 
be asked. Since, how(‘ver, you arc entire 
‘^traiif^ers and do not know where to jjo it will 
be better tor you to tro out to-ni^ht with me and 
see solneti^m^r.’ 

Maruchi thanked him and inquired if he 
intended to take us to some place of amusement 

‘You will si*e*, was the r*ryptic reply of Y(dro. 
He sent for tlie man in ^hMr^re of the ffiiest 
liouse, told him that we were his friemds and 
shouhl be well treat'd and that we were to be 
shown to his house after dinner. 

Yoko went away and we W(*nt into our rooms 
where w’e W'asluMl and elearied oursc'lves, and 
rest'd a little befoi'e ffoirif* in to dinn(T. 

Orion whimsieiillv declared, ‘What promised 
to be an adventure has turned out a very tame 
atfair. Gan i met wouhl have enjoyed a ni^ht in 
prison.’ 

‘AViierc' lie would have been forgotten,’ grimly 
added Maruehi.’ 

Gajiimet seowled, ‘We would not have parted 
company in anv case.’ 

We laughed Nabor was grumhling. The 
inaehine is my prison,’ he grousetl, ‘you may^ go 
w’heve you ])lease but 1 cannot desert mv lM>st.’ 

‘Oil, come, Nabor,’ ehafled jVranielii, ‘you have 
bad as good a time a« any of us How about 
the sports at Ripri.' 

Wc laughed heartily as the memory of the 
rec(‘n1 jiast stirn'd within us. 

XX. 

AftiT dinner one of the men em])loyed at the 
guest hoiisi* aecom]iauied us to the house in 
whic.h Y»>Uo livc<l. It was an uiqiretentious, 
modest building, situated in a lane of! the main 
Kstreet. Maruchi knocked at the closed door 
which was openi'd immediately by Y^oko himself 
who closed the door from outsiilo and asked our 
guitle to return to the guest house. Then he 
w^alked briskly wdth us through several narrow 
and devious alleys, and stopped in front of a 
large building dimly lighted on the outside. A 
man standing near the door barred our entrance 
but Y*)ko muttered a few wonls and the man at 
once stood aside to let us pass. The interior 


of the house beliwl the exterior for it was 
brilliantly lighted and ^ we passed through 
several large rooms containing groups of people 
of both sexes engaged in animated conversation, 
moving about, or sitting round low tables 
playing games of chan(*e. They scarcely looked 
at us and even the women displayed no curio- 
sity. Yoko steered us past these knots of 
people, now and again exchanging a silent 
nod until we found ourselves in a room of 
moderate size with numerous strange looking 
musical instruments ranged along the walls. 
There was ^ only a woman sitting in that room 
with her fingers playing idly with the strings 
of an instrument looking like a guitar. 
Tile woman was very beautiful, statuesque and 
staf,ely, with her head proudly poised upon a 
neck of dazzling whiteness. Slu' was wearing 
rich clothes but no ornaments beyond a clasp, 
which flashed, in the liglit round her throat. 
She smiled a welcome on seeing Yoko and said 
in ch'ar, musical voici', ‘Welcome Yoko, the more 
so hei'ause you come here so rarely.’ 

‘Cares of Wtnte must pli'ad for me as my 
ex(‘nse,’ answered Yoko spreading out his arms 
and shrugging Ins shoulders with a twisted and 
comical smile. 

The woman took him seriously. ‘What you 
snv in jest I tsiki* as .sooth,’ said she, ‘for the 
affairs of the city are in your hands and I he 
pompous figureheads would look foolish without 
your helj).’ 

Yoko raist'd his finger in ivarning. ‘You 
must not speak lightly of the great oik's. These 
walls, ev(*n thi'se instrumcaits, have ears.’ 

‘?so have you and your friends whom I never 
saw before. A woman’s tongue is her armour 
and her enemy.’ 

‘Wisely saiil, my Etola, (iiu'cn of the art 
that enchants the heart. These my frienils are 
strangers who arrived this afternoon and have 
narrowly c'scttped imiirisonment for trespass.’ 

Etola turned to us, ‘Sirs, how ivas that ?’ 

Maruchi laughed pleasantly as la* answered, 
‘We made the mistaki* of flying into the city 
iust,('ad of entering by one of the gates.’ 

Etola wti". frankly curious and w’e learned 
afterwards that slie was not an inhabitant of 
the White City, hut ha<l been living there for 
some years. Khe was greatly interested when 
she heard of our flying machine., and admired 
our pluck and skill in having flown into the 
city like birds. At the request .of Yoko she 
layod on several instrume.nts and we found 
er to be an accomplislird musician, though the 
music did not resemble anything wo had hoard 
before. Then she sang witli great feeling a 
number of songs which moved us strangely 
though we did not understand either the words 
or the tunes. After listening to her for about 
an hour we took leave, Maruchi thanking her 
warmly on our behalf. Yoko showed us some 
other rooms where gambling was 'in progress, 
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the men and women absorbed in the game ainl 
everyone under suppressed excitement. Young 
and old were all there, the older people being 
kecnf»r than the young ones. There were no 
dice or cards, nor anything like a roulettle table, 
and the i)layera wen* using curious little toys, 
small loops of metal, an<l shining balls for the 
games. These were placed in a heap and a 
player would place both hands on the hea[), 
draw out some and cover them with the iuinds, 
the other players being iv(juired to guess the 
iiumbfT and miturc of the objects. Most of the 
games were very simple and did not show much 
ingenuity or skill, but trie iilaycrs were intent 
on tlieir play and money was freely changing 
hands. They use only white metal for the 
coins which were shaj^ed like squares. 

(Joming out Yoko remarked that it was not 
late and wi‘ might sec sonu*thing more before 
wt‘ n^tired for the night. We were quite 
agreeable and Yoko led us to what was evi<lently 
the underworld of the city. It was a perfe<*t 
ma/.e of wimliiig lanes dimly lighted, with 
suspicious looking, ill-(lress(‘(l men and women 
l)rowling about and sonu'times luilting to peer 
at ns. Yok(' was explaining to us that the 
poop](» living in this neighbourhood were lazy 
and slovenly, and it was iiiqiossible to get them 
to stick to work. TIktc was not much at'tuid 
crime on account of the vigilance of the 
autliorili(*s, but th(* devil always finds wwk 
tor lazv hands and that was the danger. P(‘oplo 
in charge of the city wtTc thinking of getting 
rid of this obnoxious element by driving it out 
but if th(\se vagabontls rose in a liocly it would 
UKsin something like a pitched Imtlle. and that 
uar- wliy the governor and his advisers ^\erc 
hesitating to resort to extreme mi'iisures. 
Evidently the White C-il.y was not holly so 
white as it looked. 

We came, lo a halt in front of a low <loor 
at which Yoko knocked in a particular lashion, 
re[)(‘ating the knocks aft(T a while. The <loor anus 
opened slo\Nly and carefully by two men whose 
faees e.ould not be seen as they stood back in 
the dark entrance. Yoko had to answer sc* vend 
<luestions before we were admittcHl. H<*hiiid us 
the door was closed and barred and then we 
groped and stumbled behind the two men 
through a dark ])nssage till we otiJiie to a long 
low room dimly liglited by a few cheap lamps. 
As we entered one of the men who had opc*ned 
the door lighted another lamp whieh was hanging 
from the roof and this shed a better light than 
the other fiickoring lamps. There Avere several 
groups of men and w^omen in different parts 
of the room talking lou<l}y and gesticulating 
vehemently. There was n sudden hush as we 
came in and several of them stared at us 
suspiciously. Home of them left their seats and 
surrounded us. They were an c»vil-looking and 
evil-smelling lot and Maruchi nudged me and 
whispered whether wo had been wise in coming 


to such a place. We looked at Yoko and 
noticed that he w'lw perfectly cool, nonchalant, 
with^ a slightly amustid smile at the c(»rner 
of his lips. Our party looked so diftenmt from 
the crowd in that room that their sus[)ici()usness 
was ijuite iustifi^^d. The man w^ho had lighted 
the lamp appeared to bo the. ow’ner of the 
premises and lie s}>oke sharply and briefly in 
some argot used by them to the men who ha<l 
surrouudetl us and they returned to their seats 
at once. What was going on in th(* room ? 
If the peo])l(* there were gambling they 
used no dt*vices that w’c could s(»e beyoml 
pic<vs of string which they juggled and 
twistt'd round tlM^’r finger.s and hands. There 
was very little moiicv to change hands but the 
players had a few small coins whieh w\Te being 
constiintly won and lost. The strings wtTc being 
coiled into various fantastic* shajs's with Wfnuler- 
ful dexterity ami rapidity and then the play(*r3 
compared what they had done and the most 
skilful plii5'er won. The women wen* winning 
as often as the men and there were shrieks of 
delight and shouts of wonder wdienever any 
string was fashioned into a imrticularly queer 
shape Tie* whole thiiiff lookcul extn*inelv 
but the players looked upon it as the finest game 
civer invente*!. One of the men locqied and 
twisteil his string into a peculiar shajie ami held 
it up round his finger to elicit admiration. (Ine 
of the women sneercMl and sniggered and the* 
man thru'^t Ids hands under her nose. She. 
promptly boxed his (‘ars and then*, ^^as an 
uproar \\hich wa.s only allayeil by the* stern 
threats of the niast(‘r of the* house*. We left the 
lilace shortly afterwards, 

As w<* were passing a daik lane W(* noticed 
two figures lurking in the shadows tuid as w« 
approached they rushed out \>itli liamis uplifted 
and grasping something that flashed for a 
moment evi*!. in the <l:irk, ami atta(*ked Yoko. 
Qui(‘k as a cat Yoko leajicd to om* side and stnu*k 
heavily at the head of the man with what looke<l 
like a loaded life-preserver. Tho man dn»pped 
with a grunt and the otlu*r was struggling in 
the bear-grasj) ol (biniini't, who twistt‘<l his arm 
until he ericil out in agony and dropped his 
knife, and was pinioned and held helpless. 
Y"oko, cool as cucumber, ]mlleil out a horn and 
blew it and in a few monu*nts half-a-dozen 
WHtehmon came nj) running, swinging lant(*rns 
and carrying short heavy clubs. The man who 
had fallen >vas pulled up to his feet without 
ceremony. He looked dazed and stared stuj)ifl]y 
about him and the two of them were .securi*ly 
bound ill a trice. Yoko took a lantern and 
flashed it in their faees and calmly said, ‘Ali, 
my friends, I thought so. You wanti'd to pay 
me out for the stniies you got for robbing a 
child, but I om not so easily caught ainl I shall 
sec that you are put away in safe . - ping longer 
than you will like.’ Turning to tin men of the 
watch he added, Ijock th(*se men up for the 
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niffhi and bring' them up before the Commander 
tomorrow.' Fie walked on with us to the guest 
house ns if nothing had hnppenen. We were 
filled with admiration for this little man, brave 
as a lion, resourceful, even-tern pere<l. He made 
light of this ugly incident. It was very rarely, 
he explained, that men in authority were attack- 
ed and it would he necessary to make an 
example of these men. Still ho had to be* very 
careful and to be always on tlie look out for 
trouble. lie tlianked Gan i met for his timely 
help and promised to meet us again. While 
taking his leave ho said the city was cput<^ safe 
and we couM move about freely and might be 
int(Test(vl in what we saw. He ndused our offer 
to {W'eornpaiiy him to his house and went away 
whistling, though music diil not seem to be 
among his accomjdishments. 

The next morning we first \V(m1. to the park 
where wd had left our machine and found that 
the guard ])osted at the gati' woid»l not allow 
aiij'tuK* to (Mitc'T. Gar entrance ^Y}ls liaired at 
first, hut when Maruehi explained that flie thing 
belonged to us ami took out tin' talianiun given 
to him by Yoko tbero was no further diffieiiUv 
and th(' guards steppeil asid(‘, to let us pass 
into the garden. We found the Mundamus just 
as we ha<l left it for no om* had ventured to go 
near it aft<T what had befalhm the officer of 
the guard. Tlie rest of the morning was sjxmt 
in wandering about the eitv without any definite 
jmrpose. As on the ]u*evious eveming we noticed 
that tin* inhabitants were .singularly free from 
the failing of euriosity. Hardly aiivono turned 
bis head (o look at ns though w^(' W’(Te dressed 
somewhat »liftenmtly from the citizens of the 
While (lily. There Avere shoiis along the road- 
side, 111 whieh all kinds of articles were being 
sold We looked at some of them and were 
greatly im/'/ed by a number of things of which 
we did not know th<* use. We had brought a 
lot of gold ami silver coin A\ith us hut these 
wen* of n<) use on tins ])limet. At Sipri, howtwer, 
tlie Dainato had giv(‘n us some inomw of their 
eurr(‘ncy in (*xeliange for part of our gold, not 
b(*caiisc it >\as of any use but because it would 
he pieserved as a iiriositv in tlie State eolh‘etion. 
Orion picked out a f«*w odd looking trinkets 
and Ganiniet was bent ujion acijuiring a formul- 
iibh' looking bludgeon writh a head shap(‘d 
like a hideous gargoyle. W<* tc'iidered Sipri 
money for the price of the articles selectcil Tin* 
ahop-ki*e})er looked Hus])ieiousiy at tin* money, 
turned the coins oyer in his ])alm, rang them 
on a slate of stone and n<*copl(*d it only when 
it was explained to him with much (lifficulty 
that wo w'ere strang(Ts from Sipri. 

On rt*turning to the guest house wxi were 
told that we were wanted to give evidcn.je in last 
night's arfair before the (Viinmander and we 
would have to attend at tho same ])lacc where 
we liad been taken after our arrest. Thca-e were 
a couple of guards waiting to escort us. There 


w^as a markeil change in their demeanour and 
they salutiHl u.s respectfully on oiir arrival. We 
were told that the charge against the tw^o men 
arrcstcMl overnight could not be decided without 
our evidence? and the Commander was waiting 
for us. There was much satisfaction in the 
thought of keeping the grf‘at man waiting and 
we did not at all hurry over^ our breakfast. 
No\v that wo had Yoko for our friend wo could 
afford to snap our fingers at the tin gods of 
the White C/ity. We proceeded leisurely to the 
building in which the CJommander was holding 
liih (lourt and were met by Yoko himself at the 
entrau(‘e. There was a look of fright(*ncd horror 
on his fiiee but there was also the tamiliar merry 
twinkle in his eves. ‘The Commamler is fuming 
with impatieiiee,' he said, ‘and he may order your 
heads to ho cut off at once.' 

The taciturn .iml usually silent Orion- -a habit 
he had gn»w’n since* we had l<*ft the monastery al 
Opi---b('came our s})okesman. ‘Our heads are. firm 
r.et an our shoulders,’ he drawh'd w'ith a jiroud 
movement of his magnifieeiit head, ‘iiml we hurry 
for no man.' 

‘Right, O King,’ answer(*d Yoko, with a mock 
bow, ‘the (^uiimamh*r must lx* told that men 
who fly through the air must he gn*at men in 
their own country.' 

And he leil us into tlie presence. 

The Oommamh*r was reclining in his seat 
with a look of offended impatif*nee. Th(‘r(J W'ero 
several officers and im'n f)f the guard, and the 
officer who had arrcst(*d us fn)Wii(‘<l as he saw 
us coming in. The two prisoners were standing 
in a corner well guarded. They wer(* shoek-h<*adeii, 
shaggv-hnnved rogues in disn*pntable clothes 
with shifty eyes that Aven* roving round tin* 
room. 

The (lommander angrily sai<l, ‘We have been 
kept waiting by the strangers wlio shoulil have* 
lieen h(*re an hour ago.’ 

Yoko entered upon a lengthy (‘xplanation on 
our b(‘hall. He said it was obvious to an\one 
that we were great men in our country and wore 
entitled to be treated witli consideration ulierever 
we went. We had mastered the secret of the 
air and (;ould have* easily left the White (’itv 
in our flying chariot if we were so mindeil. It 
was becausi* we were, honouralde men that wo 
had obeyeil the summons to give evidence in this 
(*aHc. A delay of an hour was nothing 

Ro flattering and flamboyant w’as the language 
that Yoko used in ri'speet of us that 1 felt I was 
blushing und(*r my tan. Maru(*hi and Orion 
were looking uneomfortable, Ganiniet W'as shifting 
his feet and Nabor was trying hard to stifle a 
grin. 

(^ainboro was like clay in the skilful hands 
of Yoko. His brow cleared and he said, ‘Well, 
well, let us proceed with the case.’ 

Yoko told his st/iry in his own way with 
many fringes and flourishe.s. There was a sudden 
gleam of susiiicion in the Commander’s eyes 
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and ho asked, What were you doing: in such a 
place so late at night V 

^Oh,' n'plied Yoko waving his hand airily, ‘1 
was just strolling round with our distinguished 
visitors here showing them some night scenes.’ 

‘But surely you could have taken them to 
cleaner parts of the city ?’ 

‘We were having a look round and took in the 
filthy along with the clean.’ 

‘And you say vou knocked down one of vour 
assailants yourself. These an* big ruffians and 
you do not look like a giant.’ 

“T am small hut I am tough, ami I do not 
think much of big men. I could easily lav out 
any of the ginirds or officers here.’ And Yoko 
glared ferociously at the officer wlio had arrested 
’us. 

T protest’ cried the officer, ‘against the insult.* 

‘Tut, tut,’ said tin* (’ommamler, ‘when* is the 
insult y You have only to out with him to prove 
who is th(* Ix^tter man. Rliall I adiourn the 
court for half an hour ’ 

‘I am ready,’ was tlie ])rompt rejoinder of 
Yoko. 

Blit the offiecT <]ecliji(*d the proposal on the 
ground that- it was not in keeping with liis 
(lignitv So the trial of strength fell through 
and the trial in liand i)roe(*e(l(Ml 

Ganiniel was called forward as llie eaptunT 
of (.lie second miscreant, (-amboro scanned his 
breadth of shouMers and thickness oi wrists 
with approval. ‘H<*re is one,’ he obsei'v<*d, ‘about 
wh(»S(* capability no (piestion ne4‘d he asked. I 
should like to have him in jjiy own guard.’ 

‘Nothing doing,* muttered Ganimet. 

‘Wliat is he .saving asked the obese and 
suspicious Commamler. 

‘He says he tliaiiks you for your kiiidnes.s, 
but h(! has to work in our machine and cannot 
bt* H]>artMl,’ sai<l Maruehi with eou^teou^ and 
smooth mendacity. 

All of us bore testiinonv to the unprovoked 
and murderous attack on Yoko thougli we did 
not givt* any details of the two placets we had 
visited. The two accused men wore a.sked if the}’' 
had anything to say in th(Mr defence and they 
told a rambling story aliout tlieir b(*ing innoc^mt 
They said the real assailants had escaped and as 
th(^y ha])pencd to be passing by at the time they 
w'ere seize ‘d and charged with the assault. It 
■was a cock-and-bull story that was false and 
unreliable^ on the fa(?e of it, and the two men 
were promptly sentenced to long terms of impri- 
sonment. They were removed at once and 
■C’amboro handsomely thanked us all and Ganimet 
in particular for the ready and effective nssi.st- 
ancp given to Yoko who was an invaluable 
public servant The Commander agreed with 
Yoko that we must be men of consequence in 
■our own country and we had invented a machine 
of which no one had ever heard before. He 
invited us to visit him at the Governor’s palace 
and also honoured us by expressing a desire to 


witness a flight of our machine. It was an un- 
heard of conces.sion to curiosity and we looked 
duly impressed. Not to do things by half Camboro 
turned towards the officer who liad arrestt*d us 
and said, ‘You made a grave error of judgment 
in arresting these distinguished strangers who, 
in tlie short time they have been in the White 
C^ty, have nuidered an important service to the 
Ktato b}' coming to the help of our trusted 
ail visor at a time of grave peril and by way of 
an anicmle you shoiihl give th(*m every help 
tliey may requin*. and see that thc'y are not 
moli*st(*d by such men as have just met their 
deserts.' 

Tlic officer looked crestfallen but promised 
to do as he was bid. Yoko was oj)enly trium- 
phant and the (\3mmnnder’s fat face* was wreathed 
in .‘^miles as we boweil ourselves out of tlu* 
rt)om. 

After this we had a gorgeous tina* lloix's 
were brought for u< to ri<le and ehariols to rlrive 
in ami we b>und a couple of guards in attendance 
whenev(‘r W(* went out on foot. Handsome 
presents of fruits and various dainti(*s \V(*re sent 
by Yoko, whom wc* met v(‘ry often, ami the 
officer anxious to maki* amends for Ids mistake. 
AYe wore l>idileu to a State reeei)tioii givim by 
the Governor nnd .sa>v men respU*mleiit in line 
dresses and ‘‘tabdy dances witli curious ornaimaits 
and flowing costumes. But tlie whole* function 
was chilling in the extreme. The woim'ii >V(*re 
not vivacious and the men W(‘re stifl-neeked and 
l(»oked al)out with a stony stare. The weakn(*ss 
of curiosity being absent no one looked at us. 
Kven the vounger W’om<*n wi*re high browed, 
high nosed er(»atures who neither smiled nor 
giggled. As "the (‘ommander received U'^ witli 
.*»oiiu? distinction and iiiiicli cordiality a t(*w 
eyelids were lifted for a moment but no one 
would p(*rmit himself to be curious on any 
aceounl. It was eitbei’ a habitual repression of a 
natural feeling or a sense of false i)ri<le. Yoko 
w'as moving about in tlu* crowd with his amused 
cynical smile, exchanging a wwd Iktc and a nod 
then*, putting out of countenance* some jmrticular- 
ly grave-looking jiersonage with a light jest or a 
provoking remark. He came iqi to us and the 
exfiression on his face changed to genuine pleasun*. 
‘i am glad,’ he* said, ‘to find some real men 
among these stuck up marionettes. If you fire 
a cracker between their feet they will not jump 
and if vou make a joke they wn‘11 nGV(*r see 
the point. I really believe that if you make 
faces at them they will think you are paying 
them a compliment If you ask them they will 
tell you that they are the last and best products 
of creation and there is nothing like the White 
City anywhere. But you may be amused to 
meet some of these people. ( 'Ome along.” 

He piloted us to where a tall, middle-age<l 
lady was standing with a handsome* young 
woman, evidently her daughter, by her sio Yoko 
introduced us. ‘Madame,’ he said, ‘tnese are 
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iiinious an<l intrepid travellers who have flown 
through till' air to the White (’ity and they are 
niy good friends/ 

The frosted look on the elder lady’s face 
never thawed. The younger looked at us, her 
eyes resti'd for a nioiueiit on the faei'S of Maruchi 
and Orion and then they remained fixed on 
tlu* fliior. 

ileally T said thti senior la<ly, T am glad 
these gentlemen find pleasure in travelling, 
though 1 think travelling must be very tiresome. 
One laeks a hundrcMl things that are found at 
home. You say your Iriends Hy through the air 
but 1 do not see their wings/ 

Yoko did not iierniit himself to laugh out- 


right. He replied, ‘Madame, they are not birds. 
Th6y fly in a chariot which is a machine.’ 

‘Ah, I see,’ said the lady with much convic- 
tion, ‘it is the machine that flies. It is not the 
same thing as men Hying/ 

So far she had not addressed a word to any 
one ot us, and the other lady was silent as a 
mute. 

Maruchi broke the ice by saying, ‘You are 
right, nmdame. The machine flies and carries 
us in its flight. Travel has its discomforts but 
all eannot be so fortunati' us to live in the 
White Citv’ 

The me tiler beamed, the daughter stirred and 
her lijis [larted in a smile. Maruchi was ir* 
resistible as a courtier. 


BENGAL OFFICIAL LIST OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


[The following rnemonuiduni on the Ikingal Oovern- 
inent's libl of bcliediilcd (ilc]iressi!dj castes has liecn 
sent to the Reforms Ollieer lo the (Jovcrnnieut of 
Heiigal hy tlu* JOxecutive Committee of the Indian 
Association. Kditor, M . //] 

1. The Association at the outset desires to 
make it clear that in submitting this memorandum 
it in no way acei'pts the justice or correctness, 
eitlier of the Premier’s ( bin munal Award or of the 
Poonii J*«<*t. 

12. Tile Association jioints out that the (Vnsus 
Ui'ports, even the jiarts printed, have not been 
mad** available lo the public and in the absence 
ot such materials, th(‘ Assoi'iatioii has been 
greatly handicapped in ^ubnlltti!lg this inoino- 
raiiduin. 

The Association begs to point out that 
the Wsts of “Uiitouchahdity” as laid down by the 
Indian Franchise Coininittei' in j^aragrajih 
ot their Report, W’hicli are in geneml accord with 
the instruelions of the Census (bmmissioner as 
pointed out in paragraph 2.S7, are clear and 
logical, and follow a defiiule principle. It ..hould 
therefore be airepti'd hy tlie (Joveniinent of 
llengal. ir paragraph 1 of the above Resolution 
the (lovi'mment of Rengal say that they are 
satisfifil “that Rengal is one of the Provinces in 
whieli the application of tlie geniTal eriteria of 
uiitote liability would result in a defiriitioii (of 
deju'i'ssed chi'-'-es) unsuitable to the special 
c(aiditions of the Province.” But the Resolution 
IS silent as to what the 8])ccial eonditions of 
Bengal are which render tlie general criteria of 
untoiichability uiisuiLalde, or in what respects the 
above criteria cannot be apjdied to Bcng^. The 
CTOVcrnini nt give no roa^'Ori wliaf.ever for including 
certain castes in the Schi'dule, nor is there any 
iridicatioii of any iirinciple umlerJying the list 
4. It may he iiientiotu'd, that as appears from 
paragraph 297 of their Report, tlv Indian Fran- 
chise Committee asked the lor^al Government to 
submit a list of castes and sub-castos which in 
their opinion arc depressed in Bengal, having 


regard to the criteria of unfouchabilifcv and 
una])pr()achal)ility. The (Jovernment of Bengal 
suhmitt.e«l a list of depressed classes, as set out 
in Vol. II, Indian Franchise (bmiiiittoc’s Report, 
pf). 220-21 as subseipiently amended by tel(*gram. 
In so doing th(‘v never objeeted to the a])piication 
of the crit(»ria hiiil down by the Indian Franchise 
Committee (hercinattia, (or brevity, referred to as 
the said criteria) nor did they make out tlie said 
ciTtcTiii were in any wav iiiisuitahlc to the sin'cial 
conditions of Btaigal. It is therefore a niattiT of 
surprise that the (Tovornment should now come 
forvNard with the objections raised in paragraph 
I of the Resolution, afttT an intiTval of two 
years. Thi* As-,oeiation submits that it is too 
lati* Lo raise this objection and that tlu* said 
criteria should be applied though the apjilieation 
of the said eriteria in Bengal may result in a 
very small number of casies being included 
under the hi'a 1 of depressed classes. 

5. The Association further submits that the 
list of Scheduh'd Castes (referred to, for brevity’s 
sake, as the said list) is illogical, uiiseientitie and 
without any underlying princijde. The said list 
i«/cc (///f/ includes tribes and castes beyond the 
pale of Hinduism, but the said tribes and castes 
according U) tin* rules followed by tlie (Vnsus 
C'ommissioiiers should be excludeil (see jiaragraph 
2 h 7, page 111 of the Report). It further includes 
Moslems, as explained in tlie paragraiih below. 
The said list also includes aboriginal tribes which 
according to all principle and precedent, should 
have been excluded therefrom. 

U. As poiatc'd out above, the list includes 
Moslems, (1) Dhoba (‘2) Hnlalkhor (3) Ivan 
(4) Lalbegi (5) Pasi and (0) Bediya. In the 
Census Report, 1891, Vol. Ill, at page 270 it is 
pointed out that the Dhobas who are Mussulmans 
are practically a caste that rarely^ marries outside 
its own limits and their occupation is, under the 
influence of Hindu ideas, regarded as an unclean 
one, and other Mussulmans decline, to give them 
their daughters in marriage. As further pointed 
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out in the Census Report of 1901, Vol. VI. 
part r, Bengal, the social rank of the Miisaalman 
Dhoba is very low and no other cliis-s of Muh^ 
inmadan will cat in his house. The Hiilalkhor is 
a class of Miihaininadan Mehtars. (Ree Census of 
India 1901, Vol. VI, Bengal, Part I, Report by 
E. A. Gait, p. 910). The Kans are a vorv low 
caste of Mussalman musicians akin to the Dorns ; 
they are mostly workers in steel, wijo repair 
umbrellas, make fish-hooks, etc lacti above n'port, 
p. 299). The Lalbcigi is a class of Muhammadan 
sweepers supposed to have come from Upper 
India. Their religious rites are partly Hindu 
and partly Muhammadan (above Report, Vol. II. 
p. 9). The F^isi i.s a Dravidian caste of Bihar 
and there are Miissalman Pasis (above Report, 
p. 1()7). 'Fhe IDdiyas are a class of degraded 
Miihiiinimnians who are not allowed the use of 
mosque or burial ground and regarded bv Muha- 
mmad in ■» in iniieh the same light as arc CJhaniars 
by Hindii.s. (Census Report 1901, Vol. VI, 
Bengal, p. dI9). 

7. The said li.sl., a.s pointed out abov(‘, includes 
aboriginal aad semi-aboriginal iribtis. This is wholly 
unwarranted. Th(» Indian Franchise (M)niniittee in 
their Report Y*;!- L chap. XII. paras 999-19, are of 
oy)iiiion tliat “it i.s of the greatest** importance that the 
iriteres(,s<ir the yieople, who “live a lile entirely apart 
from the rest of the population of India, should 
be ])n)tecteil by elhjijtive representations in the 
council, or if this is not jiossible, by some other 
arrangements in the muv (Jt)nstitutioii.*’ The 
Indian Franchise (^)mmitt<‘e a(ice})t the view 
“that tli(* aboriginals are an eiitindy <listinct 
community from the depressed classics,” ami that 
“under no cireiimstances should th(‘ two commu- 
nities bo amalgamated for puryioses of represen- 
tation.” The Association begs to point out that 
this is exactly what is .sought to be done by 
lumping togc'thcr depressed clas.se.ss and aboriginal 
tribes in tin* said list. 

8. Ho far as tin*. Association is able to make 
out, the said list contains the following aboriginal 
tribes : 

(1) Bhuimali (2) Bhuiya (9) Bhuinij (1) Bind (5) 
Doai (0) Garo (7) Ilajang (S) Ho (9) Kandh (19) 
Kliaria (11) Koch (12) Kora (19) Mai (11) Mallah 
(ir>) Malpaharia (19) M(*ch (17) Munda (IS) Oraoii 
(Bl) Prtliya (20) Rabha (21) Rajwar (22) Hantal. 

99)0 number of those aboriginal tribes, 
according to the Census of 1991, is .r)28,(')97. 
The Association is einyiliaticalJy of opinion that 
these should be excluded from the said list. 

9. In paragraph 4 of the Resolution it has 
been stated that the said list has been prepared 
on the basis of the social and political backward- 
ness _ of those castes and the neco.ssity of 
securing for them special representation in order 
to protect their ^ interests. But in the opinion 
of the Association the said list contains castes 
who are by their education and enlightenment 
m no way backward. The ^ Namasudra com- 
munity is an instance in point This caste is 


advanced in education and is on the same 

footing as the Sahas who are no long(*r reganled 
as a depressed class. The Namasmlra «*.oin- 
munity is well represented in the servie(*s, 
professions and in the Legislatures. In 
the NamasiKlni community during the Ci'iisus 
of 1911 petitioned the Government to be cla^sod 
as Brahmins on the ground that they are of 
Brahmin descent and their socdal customs and 
rites are similar to those of Vcdie, Brahmins 
(r/. para 89 1, Vol. V, Part L Census of 1911- 
O’Malley). The Rajbansi caste is another 
instance. Aecording to Sir Herbert llisley 
(Trihea and ('aslrs of liPtnjaU Vol. I, p. 1K9) 

it is a Dr.ividian ca^te of North Bengal 
originally Koch, but now claiming to be an 
outlying branch of Kshatriyas. It is well 
nq)re'«ent(*fl in tin* local Legislature. It is well 
known that this ciisle has long been putting 
themselves forward as Kshatriyas and w<*ars 

the sacred tlir(*ad. Their loaders have been 

attending tlie Kshatriya (Jonference along with 
the Ksliatriya Ruling Princes. The Rajbansis 
are t^) .some extent Apharmrujn. and are s(*rved 
by Brahmins who are not d(*graded. They have 
repeatedly api)lied to bo exiduded from the list 
of depressed classes (c/*. jiara S'lo, Vol. V, Part I, 
(Vnsus of 1911 ami para 212, Vol. V, Part I, 
Census of 1921) and that is the reason wliy 
the list submitted to tin* Indian Franchise 
(lommitteo by tli<* Government of Bengal tlid 
not originally incliidt* this caste. The Association 
th(*reforc submits that thestj advanced cominiinitit's 
like the Natnasiidras and Rajbarisis as well as those 
castes who applit*d at various times to be regard(*(I 
as belonging to the high(*r castes, should beex(*liid(id 
from the said list. The Association umler&ta.mls 
that some ca^^tes like th«* Malo and Nath have 
lately apydieil to be excluded from the said li^t. 

10. It is well known that in course of lime 

many caste regulations and restrictions an* being 
obliterated and the hardships and obstacles, 

which liave been of a social ami jicver of a 
political nature*, facing certain clasM*-, are 

gradually being removed. Tlu* Association 

submits that this natural process is likely to be 
hindered if certain castes are now steri'otypeil 
•13 depressed. There is no doubt that certain 
caste.s arc really regard<*il as untouchable in 
Bengal —tho.se who follow what are really 
regarded as iineleaii occuiiations, Clmmar, 

Dorn, Hari, Bhuimali, Mohlar and Moshi. TIu*so 
castes may claim special i)rotcction. It will 
be noted that these castes have no Brahmins 
to perform their religious and social ceremonies. 

11. Further the Association begs to point 
out that the Government have exedudeJ caMt(*s 
like Shah, Teli and Kalu (who are exactly in 
the same position socially and politically as 
Namasudras), presumably on the ground of 
their objection. The Government have thus 
apparently accepted the jirinciple of .self- 
determination by each caste. Is it there <> 're open 
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to liny oJiHte howt‘ver ailvanced it may be, (for 
the purpose of enjoying; a special franchise), 
irrespective of any question of social or political 
backwardness ? Will the Brahrno community 
or the community of Hindus who have crossed 
the seas, who are denied entry in the temples 
and are untouchables in the sense defined by 
the Lothian (■oniinittee, bo permitted to have 
itself included in the said list, however advanced 
it may be? Is it the intention to induce a 
caste to declare itself depressed by the bait of 
special political privilogre and representation'^ 

12. Further admitting; for the moment the 
principle of self-d(‘termi nation, the Association 
calls the attention of the (Tovernment to the 
well-known fact that several castes included in 
the said list, have in the past often (daimed to 
belong; to the hig:her casti^s, c.g,, a Pod claims 
to be a Pundrn Kshatriya; a Pundra also claims 
to be a Pundra Kshatriya; a Koch claims to 
be a Ko(*h Kshatriya; a Sunri calls himself 
Raundika-Kshatriya, etc. 

The Association beg;.s to point out that 
the said list contains many castes belong;inff to 
“all religions” Bhuiya, Bhumij, Binjhia, 

(laro, Hajang;, Kadar, Mahli, Mai, Mech, 
Malpahariya, Munda, Onion, Santal, and Turi 
(sec ('Cnsus of Imlia lO.Jl, Vol. V, Benpil, 
Part II, pp. 2204S). It is not clear why people 
belongririf? to other reli^?ions should be lumped 
under the list of dcqiressed classes. Farther, the 
Association believes that in the total of Hindus 
shown in the Census 21,57(1,407, th<j many trilies, 
who iig;iiro in the said list have been excluded. 
Is the object artificially to increase the number 
of depresseil classes? Be that as it may, the 
Association lays stress on the fact tluit the said 
list is inaccurate and misleadinjr. 

14. To sum up, th(* Association shows: 

(u) Tbe criteria of untoiichability as laid 
down by the Lothian Committee are clear, 
lof^ical and ba.sed on definite jirinciples which 
iuivi* l>een followed in practice by the (,Vnsus 
(Jornmissioners, and should bo followed in the 
preparation of the list. 

{h) The Tjocal Government in submitting; a 
list of depressed classes early in 1931 were 
asked by the Lothian Committee to atlopt the 
criteria ol untouchability in drawing; up the list, 
and wb»‘n iloing; so did not then object to the 
applies turn of the said criteria as unsuitable to 
the special eonilitions of Beng;al, as they are 
now doing;. • . , 

(r) The hst of Scheduled castes is illogical 
and based on no principle, including tribes and 
castes beyond the pale of Hinduism and also 
Moslems and (Jhristians. 

(rf) The following caaU^s in the said list : 
Dhoba, Halalkhoi, Kan, Lalbegi, Pasi and 
Bediya include many Muhammadans. 

(c) The said list in<Judes aboriginal and 


semi-aboriginal tribes; this is unwarranted in 
view of the express opinion of the Lothian 
Committee that they should be on no account 
amalgamated with the backwunl classes for pur- 
pose of representation. (Report Vol. I. 
Chap. XII) and that the aborigines should lx* 
]>rotected separately. 

(/') The aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes 
should bo excluded from the list. 

(f/) The list is stated to be on the basis of 
social and political backwardness, but it contains 
casttis who are in no wny so backward. If 
Shahs and Kalus and Ruhurna Baniks arc 
excluded, there is no n^ason why Namasudras 
and Rajbansis sliould be includeil. Namasudras 
claim to be Brahmins and Rajbansis claim to 
be Kshatriyas. Tbe latter were not in the 
original lis( submitted by the Bengal Govc'rn- 
ment to the Lothian C^ommittee. 

(k) The natural process of break up of castt* 
restrictions will be hampered if certain castes 
arc now stereotyped as depresssd. The n^al 
untouchables ani those who follow certain unchian 
occupations, c. 7 ., Chamar, Dorn, Hari, Bhuimiili, 
Mehtar, and Muchi — castes who have no Brahmins. 
These can claim special protection. 

(i) It is not open to any castc^ on the 
principle of self-determination to <leclan» itself 
depressed, irrespective of th(* question whether 
it is really socially and politically backward, 
solely for the f)urpose of obtaining special re- 
presentation in the (V)uncil. 

(7) Several castes in the list (daini belong 
to the higher castes and had even in 1921, asked 
to be excluded from the category of depressi'il 
classes, c.</., Pod, Koch, Ra jban si, Namasudras, (*tc. 

(/r) The list is further incorrect and mis- 
leading as it' includes several castes belonging 
to all irligfon^, e.g., Blmrnij, Bhuiya, Garo, 
Hajang, Oraon, and Santal, some of whom 
follow tribal religions (non-Hindu) anfl some 
are (yhristians. Further tribal castes arc not 
included in the total of the Hindu population 
as shown in the Census. 

15. The Association, therefore, submits that 
the said list is inaccurate and misleading, and 
its effect will be artificially to create new <le- 
pressed classes, as in this list have been grouped 
together real Hindu castes, non-Hindu or 
aboriginal tribes (whose total number, however, 
has for Census purpose been shown separately 
from that of Hindus), castes of all religions, and 
also it is believed, Moslems, There is no 
principle underlying the said list. The Association 
therefore urges that the list should be thoroughly 
revised according to the criteria of untouchability 
as laid down by the Lothian Committee so that 
the list should contain Hindus only. The list 
should not be so drawn up as to lend any 
colour to the suspicion that the object is to 
inflate the number of Depressed classes. 



MR. V. J. PATEL’S VISIT TO AMERICA 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


A merica has been favoured at diff’erent 
times with visits from a considerable 
number of distinguished Indians^ 
among whom the foU owing fU^e. may 
be mentioned as perhaps having been most 
warmly welcomed and as having done most 
to give to the American people a proper 
understanding not only of Indians past high 
place in the world^s history and civilization 
but also a clear realization of the justice of 
her present gr(‘at struggle for freedom. 

1. Mr. La] pat Rai was in America five 
years as a r(»fugee during the World War. 
While here he not only wrote and published 
three important books but organized and 
carried on in New York an India Information 
Bureau, published an important monthly 
magazine called Yotnig India^ lectured to 
large audiences in many of our cities, and 
won a multitude of friends for India among 
our most influential classes. 

2. Sir J. C. Bose, the distinguished 
scientist, has made two visits to America of 
8e\M‘ral months each, delivering illustrated 
lectures before our most im[)ortant scientific 
associations and in our leading universities 
on his remarkable discoveries in Electro- 
Biology and Electro-Physics, and fully 
sustaining his high reputation as one of the 
leading scientific investigators of the jireseiit 
time. 

3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu came here on a 
lecture tour two years ago, sf>eaking with 
eloquence in many parts of this country in 
behalf of Indians freedom, giving a fine 
impression regarding India’s womanhood, and 
doing much to counteract the evil infiucuce 
of Miss Katherine Mayo. 

4. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the world- 
famous poet, has honoured America with three 
visits. Needless to say, all that is best in 
American intelligence and culture has 
recognized and acclaimed not only his remark- 
able poetical gifts but also his important 
achievements as an educator and as a 
philosophical and religious thinker. 

B5— 


5. East, and in some respects most 
important of all, Mr. V. J. Patel, India’s great 
and heroic leader and peace-loving fighter 
for her freedom, came in November, lfl32. 
Notwithstanding his impaired health caused 
by his cruel imprisonment in India and 
the four severe surgical operations which 
he was compelled to undergo in ICuropc 
to save his life, he is moving about widely 
and doing much very valuable work for 
India’s cause. No other visitor from India 
has ever met with such high ofliciul recogni- 
tion and welcome. lie has been received 
with distinguished honour and given notable 
public recef)tions by the mayors of Now York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
Washington and others of our largest cities. 
Plis pictures and accounts of his long and 
able services to India as Mayor of Bombay 
and President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, have been published in many of 
our widely circulated papers. In all places 
visited by him where there are Indian 
students and other representatives of his 
own country, of course these have rallied 
around him witli the greatest possible 
enthusiasm, and done everytliing in their 
power to extend knowledge of his mission 
and of his work. In his addresses and 
lectures delivered in colleges, theatres, great 
halls, churches, and before clubs and associa- 
tions of many kinds, he has presented India’s 
case for freedom and self-rule fearlessly and 
with great clearness and power. In a lecture 
which 1 had tlic pleasure and honour of 
hearing him delivered in Vassal- College, the 
oldest and best known of our institutions of 
higher education for women, he created a 
most profound impression and the applause 
at the end could hardly be stopped. This is 
an illustration of his work. 

Up to January 10th, he remained in the 
East, going only as far West as Chicago, 
where he gave twenty addresses. On the 
date just mentioned, he left New York for 
the Pacific Coast, expecting to fiii lecture 
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engagements in a number of lai^ citiea on 
his way. He stated it as his purpose, to 
spend a few weeks speaking in California 
and the extreme West, then to return to 
New York for a little more work in the East 
before taking his final departure from the 
oountiy. 

It need hardly be added that the visit 
of this great Indian leader to America will 
long be remembered. As already has been 


stated, to no other visitor from India has 
ever been accorded more distinguished 
honours. His addresses and interviews have 
everywhere produced strong impressions. 
Certain it is that he has created or deepened 
in the minds of thousands the conviction that 
his great historic nation, which has had such 
an illustrious past, is abundantly able to rule 
itself now, and ought to be granted its 
freedom without delay. 


RUSSIA AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR TECHNICAL 
MEN FROM INDIA 

By PRAFULLA C. MUKHERJI, 

Mdallurgisly Magnitostroy, Magnitogorsk, USSR. 


F or the last fifteen years Russia has 
attracted the attention of the world. 
Things here have moved very rapidly. 
There had been revolutions and 
counter revolutions until the whole country 
was shaken to the core. These revolutions 
were not only political but also economic and 
social^ until the Communist Party under the 
leadership of Lenin^ Trotsky, Stalin and 
others was able to form a somewhat stable 
government. The aim of the leaders obvious- 
ly is to eliminate all special privileges, and 
break down social and economic barriers 
which had been built up under an autocratic 
system for many centuries, and in its place 
to build up a socialistic State, giving every 
person an equitable social and economic 
standing. The present leaders of Soviet 
Russia hold that a man’s worth is not to be 
measured by the wealth he has amassed nor 
by his social position nor even by his learning 
and talents but by the service he has rendered 
to his community. Russia to-day is a 
gigantic laboratory, where political, economic 
and social experiments are carried on. It, 
therefore, presents to us a very interesting 
and vitally important study. 1 wish it could 
be possible for young men and young women 
of India to go to Russia in laige numbers 
as engineers, technical men and social workers 


to take part in these experiments, to study 
their achievements and learn from their 
failures. It was with that idea that I 
accepted an off'er from the Russian Govern- 
ment to work as metallurgist at Magnitostroy, 
which is destined to be the largest industrial 
centre of all Europe and Asia. I wish to 
deal briefly with the industrial system of this 
enterprise! and only incidentally with the 
social and educational systems. 

Magnitostroy is not the first steel plant 
in Soviet Russia ; yet, when on February 4, 
1932, the first Blast Furnace in Magnitogorsk 
began to pour forth molten iron, the whole 
nation was stirred. The reason is that 
Magnitostroy stands as a symbol of Russia’s 
Five-year Plan in iron and steel just as power 
generation is typified by the enormous 
hydro-electric development of Dnieperstroy. 
Magnitostroy is a gigantic enterprise. When 
completed, it will be by far the largest of 
its kind in all Europe and second only to 
the Gary Works of Indiana Steel Company 
of U. 8. Steel Corporation. The authorities 
from the very beginning knew that to cope 
with so large a project the efforts of the 
whole nation must be mobilized. So they 
used every means of publicity. The news- 
papers, the radio, the cinema, the theatre, the 
trade unions, the schools, mass meetings^ 
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parades and posters, eta, were made use of 
in the campaign to awaken the people to the 
vital importance of Magnitostroy and the 
sacrifices required to create it. 

Magnitogorsk is about 1500 miles east 
of Moscow but the railroad facilities are not 
yet so good. Hence, it takes about four days to 
go from Moscow to Magnitogorsk by railway. 
But there are direct trains and the Inter- 
national cars supply comfortable accommo- 
dation. There are no dining cars however 
and one must secure provisions before leaving 
Moscow and buy from intermediate stations. 
The city of Magnitogorsk is named from 
magnetic iron ore of which there is a rich 
deposit within the limits of the city. It is 
situated on the southern slopes of the Ural 
Mountains and on the eastern bank of the 
Ural river. Hence geographically it is in 
Asia. In summer it is very pleasant but very 
cold in winter, the temperature going down 
to minus 50 degrees centigrade. There are not 
enough houses yet, but the whole city is under 
construction and hundreds of buildings are 
being built and roads constnicted. The 
foreign specialists receive every consideration 
from the authorities with regard to lodging, 
food and transportation, etc. There is oven 
a special restaurant or stolovya for them. 
In short, the Russian Oovernnient has made 
a sincere effort to give foreign specialists 
comforts and privileges which arc not often 
available to the Russian engineers. The 
condition of the workers, however, is not so 
good. But when one takes into account the 
fact that in three years the city has grown 
from 5000 to 200,000 in population one can 
imagine the immensity of the task, so that 
building operations in the city itself formed 
not the least difficult part of the entire 
project and the supply of houses has never 
been able to meet the demand. 

Magnitostroy is one of a number of 
industrial projects in Soviet Russia's Five- 
year Plan that were almost entirely prepared 
in America. The designs, specifications for 
materials and equipments, estimates of 
construction and production costs and expla- 
nation of operating processes were prepared 
by Arthur G. McKee and Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio in 1930. They received the actiye 
co-operation of a commission of Russian 


engineers headed by V. Smolianinoff and Ch. 
lldrim who supplied the necessary data and 
stayed with the company until all details were 
finished. The project of Magnitostroy chiefly 
covers the developments of ore-mining and 
concentrating establishments of 25,000 tons 
daily feed capacity, 42 Open-hearth furnaces 
of 150 tons each distributed in three depart- 
ments and possibly one Bessemer furnace 
department for producing steel. All these 
will have a total annual ingot capacity of 
2,700,000 tons. Three blooming mills and 
nine finishing mills with a combined yearly 
output of 2,100,000 tons of rails, structure 
shapes and merchant mill products will soon 
be finished. There will be 8 blast furnaces 
of 1000 tons daily capacity, 8 batteries of 
coke ovens, erected by the Koppers Company 
of Pittsburgh, Penna., each capable of produc- 
ing 1000 tons of coke per day and chemical 
plants for the extraction of by-products. 
Besides these Magnitostroy also constructed 
and now manages a dam in the Ural river, 
five-eighths of a mile long, a 300,000 kilowatt 
power house (2 more will be added, giving 
a total of 632,000 kilowatts), pump houses, 
maintenance and repair shops of all kinds and 
a brick plant. Over 60,000 people are 
employed in the whole plant. Coal is 
received mostly from Kuznetsk, which is 
about 1200 miles distant and also from 
Cheliabinsk, about 400 miles. For economic 
reasons the authorities found it necessary to 
construct a steel plant also in Kuznetsk. 
In making designs, and specifications the 
specialists, whether Russian or foreign, are 
advised by the authorities that utmost care 
should be taken to find out if the materials 
required are available in Russia, otherwise 
substitutes are recommended. In almost all 
instances Russian products, even of inferior 
quality, are used when available. At present 
of all foreign countries Russia buys most 
from Germany, on account of both lower costs 
and easier credits. The whole enterprise of 
Magnitostroy is managed by Russian 
engineers and technical men with the help of 
some foreign specialists. 

Although the responsibility is nominally 
on the General Manager and his a ^ociateB, 
it is actually more or less equally divided 
among leaders of trade unions and local 
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secretary of the Communist Party. A foreign 
specialist who is not used to this system 
soon discovers that there is not proper 
co-ordination between the diflFerent depart- 
ments. Frequent change of personnel is 
another drawback for the foreign specialists, 
for they are thus required to deal with new 
men and sometimes to repeat the plan of 
work. This divided responsibility, lack of 
proper co-ordination, and change of personnel 
no doubt constitute the greatest handicap 
to the rapid and successful industrialization 
of Russia. But on the other hand, these 
defects are greatly offset by the courage, 
patience and dogged persistence of the officials 
and the use of an enormous army of workers, 
so that work is frequently carried on at an 
amazing pace by sheer force of enthusiasm 
and mass action. Under these circumstances 
the going into action of the first of Russians 
metallurgical giants symbolizes the materializa- 
tion of planning and consummation of an 
intensive effort. This has a value which can 
not be measured in dollars and cents, for it 
has brought a good deal of confidence and self- 
reliance to the Russian engineers and workers. 

The Magnitostroy will supply materials 
to many industrial enterprises in the Urals 
and Central Russia, such as the motor plant 
at Nizhni-Novogorod with an annual capacity 
of 140,000 cars, the tractor works at 
Ciheliabinsk, machine building plants of Ufa 
and of course to the 16,000 miles of railroad 
eonteinplatcd in this Five-year Plan. 

Rusk is now making every effort to in- 
crease production. To that end an all-Union 
contest among hundred and one blast furnaces 
in op('ration v>iis instituted last summer and 
perhaps will continue through this wuiitor. The 
initiators of this ex)ntost were the workers 
and technicians of Kerch Steel Works. 
They Issued a challenge to the other plants 
to engage in competition for the fulfilment 
of the programme and suggested that an all- 
Union contest be organized. Their sugges- 
tion was accepted and the contest was 
officially organized by the Commissariat for 
heavy industry, the newspaper I\avda and 
tlie central committee of the metal workers’ 
trade union. Prizes totalling 200,600 Roubles 
have been assigned for the best blast furnaces 
and best individual workers. 


According to the present system no per- 
son can derive any individual profit from 
these industries, except of course the salaries 
and wages which arc quite equitably distribut- 
ed. The difference between a highly 
technical man and an unskilled labourer is 
not 80 much in salary as in certain privileges 
which the former enjoys. For instance, the 
head of an industrial organization or directors 
of different departments do not necessarily 
get much higher salaries but have the 
privilege, while so employed, of the use of 
perhaps a better furnished apartment, a motor 
car or similar other comforts. So naturally 
the ambition of a young engineer is not so 
much to earn more money as to render better 
service to enable him to enjoy better living 
conditions. 

Magnitogorsk is essentially the creation 
of Soviet youth. Sixty per cent of the 
workers there are under 24 years of age. 
They not only arc eager to Icani but also 
eager to teach those who are less fortunate. 
My contact with the young members, both 
men and women, of the technical union has 
been of great benefit to me. 1 believe that 
the future of Russia rests not so much on 
particular political or economic doctrine as 
on these young people and the intense educa- 
tional programme. I have not seen anywhere 
in the world young people who arc so earnest, 
so sincere and so eager to learn as in Russia 
and fortunately the authorities are sparing 
no pains to give them an opportunity to 
learn. Besides the grade and high schools 
there are also technical and extension schools 
maintained by Magnitostroy. The city of 
Magnitogorsk is divided into different 
districts. Each district has houses and apart- 
ments, at least one community restaurant, 
a gencTal store, a school, a place of amuse- 
ment, a club house (when completed will 
contain gymnasium, swimming pool, rooms 
for different games, library, lecture hall and 
facilities for amateur theatricals and musi- 
cians), a nursery and a kindergarten. The 
community will take care of children in the 
nurseries, so that mothers may be free for 
whatever other activities they choose. 

What I have said about Magnitostroy 
may be applied to most of the rising indus- 
tries of Russia. Working conditions and 
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systems arc about the same in all of the new 
industrial centres. An ambitious young 
Indian engineer or a technical man or a social 
worker can learn a good deal from these 
enterprises. There is opportunity for any 
one who can afford to work with only Russian 
currency. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that the Russian Government does 
not allow anybody to spend Russian currency 
outside of the country. This opportunity 


may not exist very long. 1 suggest that 
those Indian students who have graduated 
from engineering and technical schools of 
America or Europe will do well to work for 
two or three years in Russia before going 
back to India.'" 

* A paper read before the second Conference of 
Indian Students Abroad held in Munich, Dcicembcr 
20 — 22 , 1932 . 


DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE 

By NILKAN a. PERUMAL 


T hirty years ago, a slim ploasant- 
looking Bengali youth who had 
matriculated from the Victoria 
College, Bengal, went to sea. Why 
he did so I do not know. No one 

knew where he went and what he did. 
But, in 1916 we see him appear before 
a United States Senate Committee as 
one of the two representatives of the 
Indian community of America to voice 
a protest against a proposed legislation to 
exclude Indians from entering that country : 
we see him teaching political science in a 
great American university, we sec him 
travelling around the globe meeting politi- 
cians and publicists, statesmen and senators, 
wc begin to know him as a distinguished 
educationalist, an eloquent speaker, md a 
brilliant writer whose articles found ready 
space in almost all the important publications 
in India and America. Such has been the 
career of Dr. Sudhindra Bose, who is accor- 
ding to Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh (the 
distinguished American political scientist) 
"the foremost teacher, lecturer and writer on 
Oriental Politics in America.” 

Sudhindra Bose was born in Dacca in the 
year 1883. His father was in the service of 
a rich Indian prince and his brother was for 
many years Principal of the Victoria College, 
Comilla. 

As a young man Bose was an cnUiusiastic 
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student and won admiration from his school- 
masters. Even in those days his exceptional 
proficiency in the English language was the 
envy of many of his fellow-students and when 
he matriculatod, he was awarded a special 
prize for proficiency in English. 

Young Bose was perhaps a dreamer. 
His love for the English language and his 
painstaking study of many books on 
adventure stirred his imagination to hitch 
his wagon to a far distant star. Perhaps he 
would have admired the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe or the courageous voyages 
of Columbus : or perhaps he loved to go 
around the globe like Marco Polo or Drake, 
whichever it was T cannot say. Then, one 
fine morning he had boarded at Calcutta a 
Standard Oil Company’s cargo boat bound 
for Now York, himself working aboard as an 
assistant steward. The boat rolI(*d on 
through the waters of the Bay of Bengal, the 
Indian Ocean, the Arabian sea, the Suez 
Canal, the Mediterranean and then the great 
Atlantic, Months have passed and he has 
now become a sturdy sailor. But, is it for 
a career aboard an ocean tramp that he has 
sought work on the Standard Oil boat ? Oh, 
no. This was only a means to realize his 
far greater ambitions, ambitions which could 
bo realized only in a land of opportunities 
which at that time the United States of 
America certainly was in all the world, 

Bose landed in New York. The city was 
very strange to him. It was many times 
greater than Calcutta. The tall sky-scrapers 
and the rushing crowds of men and women 
attired in Victorian top coats and frilled 
long skirts, fashionable coaches — all amazed 
him. He had come to a land of the free 
where he could sink or swim according to 
his own initiative and enteqmse. But 
New York with its high-sounding material life 
even sometimes terribly displeases the 
ascetic-minded Indians and no wonder Bose 
took a quick departure from this great 
metropolis. He arrived at Philadelphia and 
sought work in one of the largest depart- 
mental stores of that time known as ^^John 
Wannamakeri^ at a salary of seven dollars a 
week. But he did not stay here for long. 
He was merely counting the hours, the days 
and the weeks to get away to college as soon 


as he could afford to. So, he went to the 
University of Illinois with forty dollars in 
hand and started as a freshman in the college 
of liberal arts. He earned for himself all the 
funds necessary to meet his educational and 
living expenses, by working as a travelling 
salesman, library assistant, cub reporter, 
dish washer and in a host of other capacities. 
And when the degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon him, it was a proud moment of his life 
and a year later when he was made a '^Master 
of Arts’’ he was still more gratified. 

In 1910 he was awarded a fellowship in 
the State University of Iowa, which conferred 
upon him the degree of Ph. Dl in Political 
Science in 1913. He had written his thesis 
on "Some aspects of British rule in India.” 
Bose’s student career had now reached its 
zenith for he had already earned the highest 
degree any university student can earn by 
dint of his merit. Now, he was faced with 
the question of starting life and he did so by 
becoming a member of the teaching staff of 
the State University of Iowa, to which he is 
even now attached. 

Dr. Bose is fifty years of age at present. 
He is of moderate height, has a small 
oval face, large forehead and thin lips. He 
is a somewhat "reserved” man, for, he spends 
all his leisure either in his private home library 
or in any one of the University libraries, 
scanning through the pages of volumes after 
volumes. In my estimation, he would be devot- 
ing at least eight hours a day to reading and 
writing. He rises early in true Hindu fashion ; 
for, you will find him at his desk in the study 
of his charming villa by six o’clock in summer 
as well as in winter, buried in a heap of books 
and papers. By seven he breakfasts and 
eight o’clock finds him in College. Like all 
Americans he dines at twelve o’clock and 
takes his evening meal by half-past five. 
Again he retires into his private library only 
to leave it at bed time. 

When I met Dr. Bose for the first time, 
I was taken aback, for in all my wide 
travels abroad 1 have never met an 
Indian who greeted me in the true Hindu 
fashion by raising both hands. Dr. Bose did 
so. Not only he, but Mrs. Bose (a distinguished 
American) also welcomed Indian visitors to 
her doors in the same manner. He smilingly 
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told me, ^'Mrs. Bose and I are happy to have 
founded the first Hindu colony in Iowa City " 

As he said this, his countenance changed, 
and I could read in his eyes how proud he 
was of his Hindu faith. In the so-called 
"Christian America^^ Dr. Bose has kept the 
flame of Hinduism burning all these years, 
and he has defended his faith from attacks 
with zeal. Time and again he has also taken 
up for himself the responsibility to interpret 
the greatness of the religion of India to 
Americans. 

"Can my adoption of American life change 
in me my pride of being a Hindu he asked 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

"Once a man aigued that I should become 
a Christian since I am an American, he told 
me. 

"Is it necessary that all Americans should 
be only Christians ? Top ignorance 

It may be perhaps amazing for many 
Indians to know how typical a Hindu life 
Dr. Bose leads in America. In his pleasant 
villa, which is situated in a quiet spot in 
Iowa City, one could notice pictures of 
Saraswati, Bamakrishna, Vivekauanda, Sri 
Krishna and the Taj adorning the walls. The 
carpets on the floor are Persian and the brass 
vases placed on the tables in the parlour were 
made in Delhi by skilful Indian artists. Even 
among his smoking paraphernalia one could 
notice a fine hookah — in fact, everything 
gives you an oriental atmosphere in this 
American home. 

As a regular reader of The Modern Reriew 
for more than fifteen years my admiration for 
Bose’s many articles in it is boundless. 
Beginning with an article on the University 
of Illinois in the year 1909, while he was 
still a student there, Bose has been a regular 
contributor to this fine magazine ever since. 
To me his inspiring articles were a rare 
education because he writes in a lucid style, 
and imparts a wealth of details to his readers’ 
mind. 

"Why is that, your articles are so very 
fondly read by many of your readers ?” I once 
asked him, "Do you write in any way 
different from the rest ?” 

"Yes," he said, "I always write tersely, 
clearly and fearlessly. Such kind of writing 
will appeal to the human mind more than any 


other way of wiitiDg. That is the way to do- 
it." 

Dr. Bose admires the writings of men like 
Shaw, Mencken and Frank Harris, who arc 
all fearless writers, who sharply say what 
they want to say. The secret of their success 
is much more due to their force and frankness 
than to anything else. Bose has always 
written in a like manner and therefore 
his writings particularly appeal to his 
readers. 

Sitting at his desk one Sunday morning 
he showed me a heap of missives from 
American publishers asking for contributions 
on Indian questions. 

"My time for writing is too limitod,"^ he 
said. "Still, b} writing to these publications in 
this country, I have the foremost interest of 
service in my heart, since many Americans 
will understand India and the Orient better 
from an oriental writer. I am similarly 
anxious to serve the East by telling the 
people of the Orient all that is best in 
America." 

As a writer to the Indian press, Dr. Bose 
has told Indians all that is best in the West. 

As a lecturer Dr. Bose has made a repu- 
tation for himself in America. 1 have heard 
him speak ou a few occasions. To a crowded 
class room the manner of his address is 
entirely dilFerent from the way in which he 
would address a pious congrogalion in an 
American Church.* Again, he was a different 
sort of lecturer before a multitude of tlie 
intelligent American public. He is forcible, 
sauvo, eloquent and humorous, his analogies 
are fine and his discussions thorough. There 
is nothing theatrical about him when he is 
on his feet nor does he lack simple gestures. 
He could keep his audiences spell-bound 
for hours together and whenever he finished,, 
his listeners were in no mood to leave the 
liall. 

"I thought you would continue for another 
hour or more," an elderly lady told him after 
he had concluded a speech before a large 
audience in an American city. 

"No, Madam, that is the place wheie 1 
stop," was his brief reply. 

• In America the Church audiences often listen 
to speeches on Politics, (Social affain 'o foreijfa 
countries, etc. besides religious topics. 
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As an educationalist, Dr. Bose^s record 
is enviable. He is one of the important 
members of the Faculty of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Hundreds of students from 
various parts of the country flocked to Iowa 
because they say that they "could learn 
Oriental politics from an Oriental teacher.^^ 
During my college days, fellow students used 
to ask mo time and again, ‘Do you know 
Bose and upon my admitting that I did, 
they would go on telling how best they used 
to enjoy his classes. “A brilliant product of 
the great East” they used to comment. 

Dr. Bose is the author of tlirec good 
■books, f^ome Aspects of British Rule in 
India was written as his thesis for his 
doctor^s diploma in Political Science. In 
it, he traces the greatness of India, from time 
immemorial, politically, economically and 
spiritually, how his motherland has contribut- 
ed to the culture and civilization of the 
world, and finally how she tumbled down to 
her present status as a subject nation. 

Again his book Fifteen Years in America 
gives the reader true impressions of an 
unbiassed writer on things American. Like 
•Clhamberhiin^s authoritative book on Japan 
Dr. Bose^s work is thoroughly authentic and 
those who have never been to the New World 
may profitably get a true glimpse of that 
land from abroad by reading it. The book 
is by no means a detailed presentation but 
everything American has been briefly dealt 
with and admirably presented. 

The Utimpscs of America is yet another 
book of his. This may be well described as 
a supplementary volume to his l^iftew 
Years in Amenca 

Once we were discussing journalism. 
He surprized me when I found out that he 
had gone through eveiy" book on the subject 
from the large collection kept in the 



University library- Indeed no Indian was 
more hungry to gain all-round knowledge in 
the world than Dr. Bose. 

"In India the Press is yet to improve,^' 
he told me in a low tone. ^‘^We could pro- 
fitably follow the methods adopted by 
American publications.'^ 

He also believes that a school of journal- 
ism will be useful for India to train our 
youths, so that they may have some profes- 
sional knowledge about journalism before 
they begin to work in newspapers. 

Dr. Bose is a pleasant conversationalist. 
He is at his best when he is at the dining 
table. On some occasions when I was 
invited to lunch with him, I used to enjoy 
his "table talks.” Mrs. Bose also would 
prove equal to the occasion. These pleasant 
"talks” are by no means a special privilege 
to me alone, for, hundreds of Indian visitors 
to America have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to make a call on this dis- 
tinguished son of India. He could then 
prove himself to be a real Indian host to his 
countrymen when the meals served would 
consist of rice, dal and Indian sweets. 

For more than a score of years he has 
been lecturing in America about the Orient 
and in turn writing useful articles in periodi- 
cals of the Orient about the West. He has 
done much to create a correct understanding 
between the East and the West. He knows 
both, understands them well, and interprets 
them in their true perspective. Today he 
stands as an occidentalized Oriental who is 
labouring for the cultural, political and 
spiritual unity of the East and the West- 
He is a messenger of brotherhood among 
humauity. The mission of his life is to 
establish such a "brotherhood” and he is 
doing his duty towards it. 




THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833 AND INDIAN 
PUBLIC OPINION 

By JOGESH G BAGAL 


T he Charter Act of 183B inaugurated a now 
era in the administration^ of India. The 
East India Company, originally a trading 
concern, became master of vast territories 
by 1830. Their administration naturally devolved 
on the servants of the Company. The 

Parliament which renewed the Charter by a 
fresh Act every twenty years, forced the Company 
this time to divest itself of its commercial 
character, because they thought that the Company’s 
servants would thereby be able to devote adequate 
time and attention to the government of the 
country. The Charter Act would have been 
welcomed in India, had it not contained harmful 
and defective provisions. According to the Act^ 
the Compittiy’s commercial <lebtH required to be 
paid from the Indian exche<iuer, which augment- 
ed the already heavy burden of public debt. 
It also sought to increase the missionary estab- 
lishment of the Government, which would be of 
no good to people at large. The Grovernor- 
General was given unlimited powers, and the 
Sui>reme Court of Calcutta c^me witliin his 
control. The freedom of the people had been 
already curtailed — the Press Ordinance was still 
on the statute book, public meetings had also 
been banned. The Charter Act of 1833 reached 
India with all its harmful provisions and exasperated 
the people. It affected Indians and Europeans 
alike ; and both of them joined in seeking 
redress. A meeting was convened at the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, on the bth January, 1835, under 
the chairmanship of W. Hickey, the Sheriff. The 
object of the meeting w^as threefold: to take into 
consideration the pnmriety of petitioning the 
Governor-General in Council or the Legislative 
Council of India to repetil the Press Eegulations 
passed in 1823, and to remove the restraints 
upon public meetings, and also of petitioning 
the British Parliament upon the subject of the 
Act passed for renewing the Charter. 

l^ie repeal or amendment of the Charter 
Act was the main proposition before the meeting. 
Mr. Theodore Dickens moved : 

“That the new Act for the Government of 
India is CBsentially defective in its provisions for 
attainmg one of its objects, the better 

Government of His Majesty’s India’s territories, 
which by the arrangement effected with the East 
India Company, a burthen of insup^rtable 
magnitude is laid upon the people of India for 
the sole benefit of the East India st(^k. And 
that therefore it is expedient to petition the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom to obtain an 
amendment and revision of the Act. 


Theodore Dickens, the mover, Thomas E. M. 
Turton and Kasik Krishna Mallick, editor of 
the Jujananveshan^ a famous bi-lingual weekly 
of the time, spoko on this resolution. They 
dwelt at length on the ilefective provisions of the 
Act, and their far-reaching effect on the Indian 
as well as the natural-born subjects of the 
Crown. The speeches were so forceful and just 
that they elicited favourable comment in the 
contemporary papers. Bcnifal Ilurkaru 

wrote : 

'T>n the subject of the Charter Mr. Turton and 
Mr. Dickens spoke most powerfully. We never 
saw either of them more animated than they 
were in pointing out the monstrous defects of 
this disgraceful measure— never heard men deliver 
themselves with stron^r indications that they deeply 
felt what they said — and spoke from the heart. 
Babu Kussick Lai [Krishna] also exposed with 
great ability the utter want of coslderations for 
his countrymen manifested in this measure.'’ 

I give below the speech of Rasik Krishna 
Mallik. He was the on^ Indian who spoke on 
the occasion. Rasik Krishna’s speech is of 
peculiar interest at the present moment when 
the constitution of the country is being remoulded, 
for better or w^orsc. I arn indebted for the 
speech to an account of the proceedings of the 
meeting in Ifie ihlcutla Mofithly Journal^ 1835. 

I'hjs SrEECH 

Gentlemen : In rising to second the resolution 
just proposed by Mr. Dickens, 1 must be^^ you 
to excuse any inaccuracy there may be in niy 
mode of expressing my sentitnents. I have to 
address in a language foreign to me, foreign to 
the country which gave mo birth — ^and this must 
plead my apology. Before I procceed to the 
immediate question, I must call your attention to 
one point to which I feel it necessary to allude. 
It may have been expected that the natives would 
be prepared to come forward and d^ond them- 
selves if the persons who made those attacks had 
the boldness to como forward at this meeting, 
and propose any amendment to resolutions ; but 
as that has not been^ done, the natives did not 
consider tbomselvea entitled to occupy your time 
by coming forward to repel an attack which has not 
been followed up. (Loud cheers). 

Gentlemen, Mr. Dickens has drawn your attention 
to some of the most important defects in the new 
Act of Parliament and certainly, after a careful perusal 
of it, however much it may have been intended for 
the better goveioment of His Majesty's Indian 
territories, 1 cannot come to the conci **iou that 
the clauses contained in it do in auy way tend 
to their better Government. (Cheers) The more 
I have perused it the more I have perceived that the 
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motiv'e which guided those who passed it was— «e//l 
fCheera)* It was passed not for the benefit of India, 
but for the benefit of the proprietors of India stock, 
and the benefit of the people of England, while the 
welfare of the millions who inhabit these vast r^ions 
was not at all cared for. (O/ieers.) Mr. Dickens 
has directed your attention to the commercial debts 
of the Company being paid out of the territorial 
revenues. I think that unjust, and it shows the 
British Parliament were looking to the interest of 
the proprietors of the East India stock, and not to 
those 01 the inhabitants of this country. {Loud rheers.) 
We were already burdened with a heavy debt, and 
yet the British Parliament entailed upon us an 
additional burden to pay the commercial debts of 
the Company. It should have been considered 
whether those commercial debts could with propriety 
bo paid out of the revenues of this country ; if they 
were incurred through the folly and mismanagement 
of the servants of the Company, the burden should 
have fallen upon them and not upon us. 

J shall not detain you longer upon this point, 
or go over the ground Mr. Dickens has already 
traversed ; but there are one or two points he has 
omitted, and to which 1, as a native, must be allowed 
to advert. (I^ud cheers,) I know there are many 
who defend this, and who say that the civil and 
military servants require ministers to preach to them. 
It may be so, and it may be hard to deprive them 
of that blessing, but why should the revenues of 
this country, taken from the hard earnings of the 
poor Indian, wretchedly fed and clothed, be devoted 
to the ]jurposo of extending a religion, which the 
natives f(‘cl to be destructive both of their temporal 
and eternal happiness ? (Loud cheers) There might 
bo some excuse, if the object were merely a pro- 
vision for the eternal interest of the ('!ompany’s civil 
and iniiitary servants but there is something more. 
It is said in the Act — “Provided always that nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent 
the (rovern nr- (General in (^^ouiicil from granting from 
time to time, with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors and of the Commissioners for the Aifairs 
of India, to any sect, persuasion, community of 
Christians not being of the United Church of 
England and Ireland or of the Cliiirch of Scotland, 
such Bums of money as may be expedient for the 
purpose of instruction or for the maintenauce of 
place of worship.'’ What docs that moan but that 
money is to be taken out of the hands of the natives 
to convert them to a faith which they consider to be 
wrong, which they consider to be detrimental to their 
salvation? Is that just? Is it right? Is it in 
accordance with the ]>recepts of that religion of which 
they boast so much? I have not found one word in 
their saen'd book which warrants them to wrench 
money from an unwilling man to convert him to a 
faith whK'h he believes to be wrong. (Loud cheers.} 

So much with respect to that clause^ but there 
are others which as a native I must notice. It has 
been ask^ (not here, but elsewhere) if there is 
anything in the Act to which a rational Englishman 
can object. Not being an Englishman, 1 cannot 
judge the feelings of Englishmen, but T do see a 
t deal to which I, as a rational native of India, 
object. (Cheers and laughter). It is asked if 
natives are to object to the clause by which all 
persons, of whatever religion or colour, are rendered 
eliglbie under the Government. Certainly not. But 
let us enter a little deeply into that (jjuestion, and 
we shaB And, though such a clause is inserted, there 


are other things which render it nugatory. (Ousers). 
I allude to the necessity of education at the 
Hailey bury Collegej*** an institubion which, from what 
1 have heard of it, I should think the sooner it is 
abolished the better for all parties. (Cheers) The 
best school for those who are to hold office in India, 
is India itself. (Cheers) All the lessons they receive 
at Il.iileybury can lead them but little to a practical 
acquaintance witii the wants and feelings of the 
people of India. It must be by communicating with 
the natives, by speaking with them, by entering 
their wretched hovels, that any man can acquire that 
knowledge without which his best intentions will be 
in vain. {Cheers) This is an objection to the college 
upon general grounds, but I will show that the 
clause lias the effect of rendering utterly nugatory 
that other clause which makes the natives eligible 
to office. However one may regret the prejudice, 
still the natives entertain a prejudice that it is 

sinful for them to cross the i^pcan, much more 

to remain in England for years for the purpose 
of tuition. That being so, how can a native qualify 
himself for office ? He must cither give up his 
wordly prospects or his religion. (Loud, cheers ) It 

IS another question whether the Hindoos are suffi- 
ciently advanced to be entrusted with high office, 

but while this prejudice exists, if the legislature 

intended that clause to mean anything at all, they 
ought to have made some other pn>vision to enable 
the natives to enter the civil service. (Loud cheers). 

Gentlemen, the more 1 read this Act, the more 
I am convinced (he interests of the people of England 
were alone thought of. It has been said the tea 

monopoly has been abolished, and is that a measure 
to which we can object ? No, but why was the 

tea monopoly abolished ? for the welfare of the 
people of India ? No. Only for the welfare of the 
people of England. If our welfare was thought of, 
why was not' the monopoly of salt and opium 
abolished ? (Ix^ud cheers.) oir Charles Graut has 

promised to do away with it, but when his proini'^e 
will be fulfilled, heaven knows, j cannot say. 
(Cheers and Laughter.) 


• The Haileybury College was an eimensive 
show. An Englishman, by name Fielder, a 
proprietor of the East India Company, spjoke of the 
college at a general meeting of the proprietors held 
at the East India House, London, on March 18, 1835 
as follows: 

“In the year 1831, there were only forty-one boys, 
and for^y-four tutors and attendants : the gross 
expense no less than £18,077. 3s. being at the 
rate of £455 10s. 9d. each boy, and for the salaries 
and pensions of the masters and attendants, £8,210. 
2s. 2d. (Hear!) In the year 18.32, there were thirty- 
one hoys, with the same forty-four mastors and 
attendants: the gross expenditure amounting to 
£15,699. 5s., lid., being at the rate of .£506. 8s. Id. each 
b^, and for the salaries and pensions, £S,025. 9s. 
(Hearl)... 

There seems to be almost a natural association in 
the minds of Englishmen between India and wealth. 
This notion is naturally fostered at Hertford (HaiJey- 
bury College); habits of extravagance are in conse- 
quence contracted there which cl^ve to the young 
men throughout their Indian career, to their own 
detriment, and that of the Government whose 
servants they are.*.’’ 

Ihe AsiaHe Journal— Asiatic Intdligenoe (1835). 
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Allusion has been made to absolute power of the 
Governor-General, and Mr. Dickens has shown you 
^at he is more absolute than the Kings of England 
in their worst-days. What check is there upon him ? 
If this petition succeeds, we have one check {cheers), 
but the Parliament has taken from us one that 
already existed. The Supreme Court has always been 
a check, and that is now taken away. The Supreme 
Court is now put under the power of the Governor- 
General, and, to borrow words which have been written 
in one of the journals of the City, “British Judges whose 
independence is our pride and our glorv, are rendered 
to be mere administrators of iKissibly ill-concerted and 
ill-considered laws.” (Cheers,) 

Mr. Dickens has also alluded to the commercial 
interests of this country. In vain do I look for any 
clause that speaks of the removal of the restriction 
upon commerce. 1 recollect Mr. Grant said that the 
merchant of great Britain was so enterprising, it was 
impossible not to attend to his calls, and do away 
with tea monopoly. 1 cannot say what may be the 


enterprise of the merchants of Calcutta, but 1 ask, 
if those restrictions under which Indian commerce 
labours, had been removed, whether this country 
would not have flourished and increased in wealth and 
power far more than it has done. {Loud cheers.) 

There is another subject to which we hoped, 
but hoped in vain, the British Parliament would 
have given some attention. In this Act there is 
not one word about education. {Chears,) Two addi- 
tional Bishops have been provided for the comfort 
of the civil and military servants, but there is no 
provision whatever for the education of the people 
of India. {Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, what are the 
conclusions at which we must arive from this state 
of things ? Bead Act over and over again, and you 
will And the truth of my remarks, however badly they 
have been delivered. {Cheers) I do humbly submit that 
we should petition the Legislature to remove some 
of the most obnoxious clauses in this Act, which 
disgrace the British name and power in India. 
{Loiid cheers.) 


THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF TRADE AND CRAFT GUILDS 
IN INDIA : A PICTURE ON THE EVE OF THE ECONOMIC 

TRANSITION* 


I?Y N. DAS, 1. c. s. 


T would be a mistake to suppose that 
in India, on the eve of the economic 
transition, there were no organized 
industries at all. The Hambies and 
Reeolleelions of Sleeman, the Annals 
of liajasihan by Colonel Tod and extracts 
from old district records and the pages of 
the CaIcnUn Qa,\eltv prove beyond doubt 
the existence of organized industries (especi- 
ally in the urban areas) in the India of this 
period. Broadly speaking, the industries 

* It is difficult to say about what time the 
economic transition came in iiulin. 8ome writers 
{e.g., Dr. V. Anstey) even doubt if India has passed 
out of the transitional si ago from the mediaeval to 
the modern and if a well-balanced economic life has 
yet been attained. While not overlooking the truth 
of the contentions behind such statements, I have 
assumed that some sort of a transition began in 
India about the second half ol the nineteenth 
century. My picture is not, however, coincident 
with a definite period like the late eighteenth or the 
early nineteenth century ; the economic transition 
that started in India was a process of slow' growth 
and steady evolution, and this process was by no 
means uniform over a particular period or in a 
particular area. 


and manufactures were of two classes : 
those grouped in villages only and those 
extending to the towns and capitals as well. 
And the modes of financing these two types 
of enterprise were, owing to the very nature 
of their structure, quite distinct. 

Now, the rural industries did not present 
any serious problem of finance at all. These 
were concentrated in small villages, isolated 
from one another, serving mainly local needs 
and fulfilling their portion of work in the 
rural economy of India ; they presented 
neither the complexity nor the compreh(*u- 
sivenesB of the urban industries of this 
period. The artisans were mostly village 
servants, doing all the miscellaneous duties 
connected with their occupation in the 
village, and the division of labour was 
extremely limited.* The lack of good roads 
and the consequent absence of outside 
competition resulted in an absence of locali- 
zation of th ese types of enterprises, and the 
* Dr. Gadgii : Indusinai htoTufi'^ of Lidia 
in Recent Times (Ixmdon. 191^4), p. 12. 
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artisanfl were merely members of a village 
group with purely local means of providing 
for the simple wants of daily life. Any 
difficulty in the satisfaction of these wants 
was met by attracting to the village a body 
of resident craftsmen and menials, '^vho were 
not paid by the job, but were employed by 
the village on a fixed remuneration, sometimes 
a bit of rent-free (and perhaps revenue-free) 
land, sometimes by small payments at harvest, 
as well as by customary allowances of so 
many sheaves of corn, millet etc., or certain 
measures of grain and other requisites in 
kind.”* Usually, each artisan was also 
given a house-site in the village, or, in some 
cases, as in Madras, in a group outside it, 
forming a sort of suburb.f The whole thing 
is very pithily summed up by a traveller of 
the period : '^Nothing can exceed the 
simplicity of the oriental manufactures and 
mechanics. In Surat and Baroche the 
silversmith, if convenient to his employer, 
brings his apparatus to the house and there 
makes such things as are required ; in a 
style of strength and neatness that answers 
every useful purpose.”^ Indeed, in the 
essential rural economy of India the problem 
of financing these artisans and craftsmen 
did not arise at all ; they were members of 
a homogeneous structure, the small isolated 
village republics, unknown to the world 
beyond their confines. 

The same cannot, however, be said of 
the urban industries of tlio period. Although 
towns in the modern sense were few, the 
industries which were concentrated there 
and in the capitals, and which soraetiinec 
extended outside to surrounding villages, 
formed a vital part of the country's wealth 
and greatness. The artistic wares, the luxury 
products and the urban handicrafts catered 
for a market well beyond the confines of 
the towns or villages where they were 
localized : the textile handicrafts of Dacca 
and Krishnagar, other fine cotton fabrics 
all over India, the Palampore industries of 
Madras, the silk manufactures of Murshidabad, 

* Baden-Powell, B. H —The Tufinn Village 
Community (London, 3896), p. 3t». 

t Hunter, Bir W. of Hural Bengal 

(London, 1897), p. 102. 

I James Forbes : Oriental Mrrnou^, Vol. II 
(London, 1813), p. 223. 


the fine flowered brocade work of Benares 
and Ahmedabad, the woollens of Kashmir and 
the Panjab, and the brass, copper and bell- 
metal wares of Benares, Nasik, Poona and 
Hyderabad — all these were products of highly 
specialized industrial organizations requiring 
some capital and great enterprise and ability.* 
For a considerable number of years most of 
these were flourishing industries, and some of 
them, like the muslins of Dacca and the 
woollens of Kashmir, had a vast market in 
India and beyond.f 

A most common feature of the organiza- 
tion was the existence of trade guilds. Our 
knowledge about the functional importance 
of these bodies is, however, very scrappy : 
although guilds were not unknown even in the 
days of Manu § and the guilds of eighteen 
organized industries in Buddhist India were 
said to have powers of arbitration between 
members of the guild and even their wives,** 
the Muhammadan historians arc rather silent 
on the point. But occasional enquiries carried 
out by individual expertstf and the frag- 
mentary records of guilds in the process of 
decline enable us to make a fairly comprehen- 
sive picture of the system. 

It should be noted at the outset that the 
g^ild organization was not something peculiar 
to the urban industries alone. Even the 
villages had guilds, sometimes one only in a 
village, and usually the head was the Patel, 
or the head of the village himself. All the 
trades of the village were jealous against the 
entrance of new families into it, but, apart 
from this and certain other social and religious 
duties, these village guilds did not have to 
play a very important part in the simple 
rural economy of India.^§ 

In the big towns and capitals, however, 
guilds played a much more important part 'n 

• Gadgii : op, c^i., pp. 35-38. 

t Sleeman, W. H .— and Recollections, 
(London, 1^4) p. 125. 

i The Code of Manu says : *‘A Kin^j should 
enforce his own law only after a careful examination 
of the laws of castes and districts, guild-laws and 
family laws.” 

•• T. W. Rhys Davids : Buddhist India (London, 
1903), pp. 06-97. Guilds came into prominence with 
Buddhist revival : the Buddhist gave unrestricted 
freedom to the third estate, nx,,, the Vaisyas. The 
same is tnie with regard to the Jains. 

+t Like E. W. Hopkins. Vide his India, Old 
and New (New York, 1901). 

§§ Hopkins, op, cit, p. 178. 
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the strictlj economic sphere. Generally, there 
were two types of guilds — the merchant guild 
and the guild of artisans ; a merchant guild 
‘(or a Mahajan as it was popularly called) 
consisted of all the merchants, bankers and 
largo dealers of a city and its leader was 
•called a Sheth while an artisans’ guild was a 
sort of trade-association between workers of 
identical wares and interests and was usually 
called a Panch,* * * § These latter organizations 
were not exactly coincident with the sectarian 
or ethical caste of a particular class of 
artisans, while the former, by very definition, 
included men of heterogeneous sects and 
beliefs.f 

The great merchants’ Mahajan wielded a 
^considerable power over its members : usually 
it included, as in Broach, bankers, money- 
changers, brokers, agents, cotton-dealers and 
so forth, and was in fact a sort of board of 
trade or chamber of commerce. The executive 
authority lay in the headman and elders who 
were allowed a special position by virtue of 
their age, experience or family prestige, but 
who generally held their position by hereditary 
rights The headman or Sheth and his 
Council formed, as it were, the President and 
Cabinet of the Mahajan : the interest of one 
was the interest of all and in ordinary circum- 
stances theie was a ready acquiescence on the 
part of the whole guild in any measure 
brought forward by the Sheth and supported 
by the Council.** 

Almost each of these merchant guilds had 
a central fund of its own. Funds were 
derived in a variety of ways, the mode of 
impost varying from town to town and from 
district to district. In Surat, for example, 
they were derived from fees on cotton and on 
bills of exchange, tfwhile in some other places 
a fee was exacted from new memberB.§§ In 

* Hopkins, on. p, 178. 

t Birawooa, Sir G .— Industrial Arts of India 

{IiOndon« 1880), Vol. I., p. 138. 

§ Birdwood ; op. ctY., pp. 138-39. 

»• Hopkins : op. c*Y., p. 180. 

tt Bombay Qa/xstieer (Bombay, 1877), Vol. II. 
p. 321. 

§S Hopkins : op. ciL, p. 186. All sons of a 
deceased member, however, became members of the 
Guild on his decease without paying an entrance fee 
and were received into the ^ild without formality. 
Membership was a family ri^t which, once acquired, 
was inherited. 


all these the democratic principle — the 
principle of justice and equality — was adhered 
to, at least in theory, although the increase of 
the capital and wealth of individual members 
often prevented even its nominal application.* 
It is debatable, however, now for the common 
treasury, into which flowed all imports, 
subscriptions and occasional munificent 
donations, was employed, if at all, in the 
actual finance of industries. Details are 
singularly lacking about the employment of 
any portion of these funds in industrial 
finance proper, and in such a ^tate of our 
knowledge we cannot come to the sweeping 
conclusion that these merchant-guilds were 
in the nature of great reservoirs of capital 
for different urban industries. f Most of the 
money was spent on social and religious 
activities : in the guilds of Western India 
(where they prevailed chiefly among the 
Yaishnavas and Jainas of Gujarat) the greater 
part of the fund was spent on charities and, 
particularly, charitable hospitals of sick and 
helpless domestic animals, and also on the 
temples of the Maharajas of the Bhallaba- 
charya sect of Yaishnavas, § while almost 
similar things may be said of the Mahajans 
in other parts of India as well. 

Where does then the importance of these 
Mahajans lie so far as the urban izidustrios of 
the pre-Iicvolution India are concerned ? 
Their direct share in the actual finance of 
industries was, at best, small ; but they 
contributed to the maintenance of that 
homogeneity of interest which was essential 
to the harmonious development of different 
urban industries represented on their councils. 
They controlled the output of merchants’ 
wares, determined rates of sale and amount 
of marketable material and were undoubtedly 
‘^indispensable to the advancement of the 
middle classes in their struggle for recogni- 
tion at the hands both of despotic kings, and 
of an organized priesthood that was bout on 
suppressing the elevation of the third 
estate.”** It was the growth of these guilds 

* ^Trade GiiildB in India” in The Modem 
Review (Calcutta, IVfaroh, 1911). 

t We should not forget Ashley's warning that it 
is dangerous to make up for the silence of native 
chroniclers by foreign analogies. 

§ Birdwood : op. cii. p. 140. 

•• Hopkins : op. cit., pp. 197-205. 
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that made commerce between the towns as 
well as with countries abroad possible. Like 
the English guild-merchant of the mediaeval 
times, the Indian Mahajan regulated the 
economic life of the town and represented 
its members in dealings with other towns, 
and the object of both was the regulation of 
trade rather than of production.* The 
Mahajan punished breaches of commercial 
morality and tried to maintain fair dealing 
and a high standard of quality in the goods 
sold ;t and while the monopoly of internal 
trade was undoubtedly the raison (Veire of 
the union both in England and in India, the 
tie was strengthened by the observance of 
religious and social charities which were 
almost an indispensable adjunct of its various 
functions.§ Like the trade- guilds of China 
the Indian Mahajan established rules and 
compelled obedience to them, 6xed prices 
and enforced adhesion, settled or modified 
trade customs and imposed their will on 
traders in and out of the guild ; and some- 
times, by the cessation of all business or a 
threat to do so, it could even cause the local 
authorities to modify or withdraw its orders.** 
In short, the Mahajan solidified the communal 
character of trade and industrial enterprise, 
and although it did little towards the actual 
financing of industry, its services towards 
the maintenance and development of an 
organized production and a fairly stable 
market were by no means iiisignificant 

We should consider now the economic 
importance of the smaller guilds, Pavches 
as some of them were called, associations of 
masters and <Taft6men of a particular 
industry. These were, in very many respects, 
similar to tiie guilds of '‘crafts or misteries^' 

• Vidi H. (). Meredith : Otdfiaes of the Economic 
Ihstonj of Enqhmd (lx>ndon, 3930), p. 59. It is 
intere.^tui^ to note the following about the English 
guild -merchant : *'Tt is probable that common pur- 
chaHCB were often made and that loans were often 
made to members out of a common chest.” We 
are not, however, quite so sure of such probabilities 
about the Tndinii Makamm. 

t See Hopkins. Cf W. J. Ashley *. An Introduc- 
tion to EmjUiih Eronontic History and Theory 
(London, 1894), Tart I, pp. TJ-76. 

S Cf. E. It. A. Selipman : Tuo Chaptns on the 
Mediaeval Guilds of England (Baltimore, 1897), 
pp. 25-31. 

•* H, B. Morse ; The Guilds of China (London, 
1999), p. 30. See also the Hombay Qaxeitcer, 
VoL III, p. 251, 


in mediaeval England. The Indian artisans^ 
guilds were not exactly caste groups ; on 
the one hand, the same caste might have 
sub-divided guilds (c. among the silver- 
smiths of Gujarat and Western India) ; on 
the other, it did sometimes happen that one 
guild comprised different castes among 

the confectioners of the same district of 
India.)* The most important feature of 
these craft-guilds was the system of appren- 
ticeship ; the idea of an inherited trade was 
kept up by this and the apprentice found in 
the guild a school well-calculated to fit him 
for his future career ; he was treated as a 
member of a family union, taught the value 
of self-restraint and impressed with the 
feeling of necessity for self-improvement.f 
These craft-guilds of the pre-transition 
period had also like their contemporary 
MahajatiSy central funds of their own. There 
is some difference, however, in the way in 
which these funds were made up : in the 
artisan guilds there was often no entrance 
fee at all and no annual subscription cither, § 
but fines imposed for non-observance of 
guild-rules formed an important source of 
revenue.** Sometimes, however, special 
subscriptions were levied from those who 
could afford to subscribe "not less than a 
rupee, ’’ft while at other times a favourite 
device was for the men of a craft or trade 
to agree on a certain day to shut all their 
shops but one, put the monopoly to auction 
and then credit the guild funds with the 
highest amount that was bid.§§ On other 
occasions a mahajan {shroff or money-lender) 
of the guild would advance some money 
in return perhaps for a more effective control 
of the fund and, through that, of the members 
as well. The essentially provisional nature 
of meeting these emergencies was mainly 
due to the fact that the aim of these guilds 

* Hopkins : op eit, p. 381. 

t Hopkins : op. cit., p. 383. Hopkins relates, 
however, that the old law had fallen into disuse, 
that the impact of Western culture led to a super- 
session of the old apprentioeship system which was 
kept up only in name, but violated frequently and 
with apparent impunity. 

§ Hopkins : op cit, pp, 186-89. 

** This was chiefly applied to the observance of 
holidays, Vtde Hopkins ; op. cii., p. 190. 

tt Birdwood : op rit., p. 140. 

§§ Bombay Oaxciieer, vol. II., p. 443. 
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was not the accamalation of money, but 
rather certain social and charitable obser- 
vances, and this could be done in the ways 
mentioned even if no money were previously 
in hand.'* * * § ' As in the Mahaja?is, it is improba- 
ble that any cnnsiderable amount was spent 
in the actual finance of the crafts concerned ; 
dinner parties, annual feasts and occasional 
charities formed the bulk of the debit side 
of these funds.f 

That does not mean that these craft- 
guilds were economically unimportant ; the 
apprenticeship system, the co-ordinating 
influence of the unions themselves, and 
the general insistence on having a high 
degree of excellence in wares and crafts 
certainly strengthened and developed 
the organization of these arts and 
crafts. We need not exaggerate the idea 
of an opposition between the craft-guilds 
on the one hand and the Mahajans on the 
other : many members of both sections were 
the same individuals, and the position was 
not exactly one of antithesis between the 
capitalist-owner and the working journey- 
men.§ The pre-transition artisan-guild of 
India was neither a combination of oppressed 
plebeians struggling against the patricians 
nor an outgrowth of the big Maimjans : it 
was more or less a purely voluntary union 
to which were superadded the customs and 
traditions of predecessors and it played a 
most useful part in the communal economy 
by regulating wages and other forms of 
remuneration, by arbitrating in cases of 
dispute and by administering its own funds.** 
Like the craft-guilds of China, the Indian 
artisans' guilds were mostly of purely demo- 
cratic origin, without a grant or licence from 
the governing powers f they promoted the 
fraternal spirit and accentuated the monopo- 
listic instinct, as in the Goldsmith's guild 
in Southern India where there was an implicit 


* “Trade Guilds in India” in The Modem 
liepiew (March, 1911), Calcutta. 

^ Hopkins : op. cit., p. 19a Sae also Biniwood : 

op. rif., pp 139-41. 

§ Bee Hopkins : op. c/V., pp. 193-95. Cf. also 
Sehgman : op. rit. pp. 58-60 tor an account of the 
English craft guilds. 

•• Hopkins : op. cit. pp. 193-96. 

R. C. Majumdar : Corporate Life in Ancimi 
India (Calcutta, 1918) pp. 10-^. See also Morse : 

0*., p. 9. 


understanding among the members that they 
would charge one rupee as fee for every 
sovereign weight of gold.* 

It should be noted, however, that the 
guild was not the only form of organization in 
the industries and crafts of the pre-transition 
period. The guilds were no doubt the more 
common phenomenon, but sometimes impor- 
tant industries and mining deposits went 
controlled by the princes themselves. Thus, 
in Rajputana, the productive mines with the 
rich tin of Jawara, or copper of Chunbal, 
or the marble quarries of Marwar, were 
properties of the States from which an 
important revenue was got and which were 
managed and financ^ed by the States tliem- 
selves.t In other cases the features of the 
guild organization were maintained only in 
some specific aspects. While for example, 
the wire and tinsel industry of the Panjab 
presented interesting features of a strong 
guild control, the brass and copper manu- 
facturers of the N. W. Provinces were much 
less organized.^ In the former all the 
Eaftdla- Kashes"^* of Delhi and Lahore worked 
together in the old mint buildings even as 
late as the latter part of the nineteenth 
century — simply to prevent the deterioration 
of the Lahore manufacture and consecjucnt 
depression of the trade. “Each rahii pre- 
pared for wire-drawing was taken by the 
Kandla-kash to the municipal office where 
it was tested. The fixed proportion of alloy 
allowed in a raint intended to be drawn into 
pure Kandia was 32 rice-grains or 4 rattis 
to the tola. Any rahn’ found to contain 
more than this proportion was destroyed as 
spurious. - . , The system was an admir- 
able one : the purity of the Lahore Knadla 
was guaranteed, the solidarity of the guild 
was assured by it, and the trade was pro- 
tected against fraudulent interlopers who 

• K. R. R. Sastry : South Indian Guilds (Madras, 
1925), p. 14. 

t Tod : Annals of Hajasthan, Vol 1, p. 121. 

§ E. Boidon : Monograph on the Wire and 
Tinsel Industry in the -Punjab (Lahore. liKK)). ALo 
G. R. Dampier : Monograyh on Brass and Copprr 
Ware %n the N. W. Prorimes (Allahabad, 1S94). 

*• 'Eandld^' is th« generic name given to wire 
made out of gold or silver or an alloy of these 
roetaU, the wire being drawn until 10 or ^2 yanls 
pet tola of metal arc produced : the men v\ho are 
engaged in this process ore known as Kandia- 
Kaskes.^' 
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might damage the credit of the industry and 
undersell the pure KandlcirKash/*^ by placing 
on the market as genuine any Kandla-^wire 
which contained more than the recognized 
quota of alloy.”* About the Delhi guild we 
have more interesting details. Under the 
Mughal rule the guild wire-drawers paid fees 
to government which in turn supervised the 
actual methods of manufacture. When 
control was assumed by the British^ the levy 
of fees was continued^ though it does not 
appear that the impost was ever legally sanc- 
tioned : but, so far from objecting^ the wire- 
drawers for years heartily approved of the 
payment. It was generally considered that 
the supervision by the controlling power, 
which was a necessary consequence of the 
levy of fees, gave the industry a special 
distinction, assured the purity of the Ratidla 
made, and generally maintained the solidarity 
of the guild.f The influence of the guild 
organization was apparent in the manufacture 
of paper and papier machd even in the 
distant State of Kashmir : heavy taxation 
was imposed on any outsider, guilds of 
artisans were sanctioned and protected by 

• Burden : op, p. 9.’' 

t Ibid.^ p. 10 


the State and most ' stringent measures were 
taken to guard the secrets of the art* 

Thus we see that although the guild or 
communal feeling was very strong in certain 
arts and crafts, its direct influence on actual 
finance was small. That does not, however, 
diminish the economic significance of these 
associations. Undoubtedly both the Mahajan 
and the craft-guilds tended to promote the 
sense of economic solidarity amongst traders 
of identical or similar wares, and also 
amongst the workers of a particular craft ; 
their social and semi-religious festivities, 
charities and dinners were certainly an 
expression of this community-sense. Viewed 
in their perfection, these trade and craft- 
guilds with their morg or less democratic 
organization left wide room for the exercise 
of individual enterprise and initiative without 
hampering the solidarity of the group or 
groups as a whole, and thereby made an 
important contribution to the success and 
prosperity of those industries which carried 
the reputation of the excellence and fineness 
of Indians wares far beyond her confines. 

* Monograph on Paper-makmq and Papier Maehe, 
m the Punt^f, (Lahore, 1908), p. 1. 







WHO PASTS THE LAND REVENUE OF BENGAL— THE HINDUS 

OR THE MUHAMMADANS ? 

By JATINDEA MOHAN T)U TTA, m.sc-., h.i. 


I N Bengal the .Government Jock not 
collect the laud rev’eime dir(*et frona 
the cultivatora^ but from the zainiiidarifL 
This is so even in tin* Govorniiieut 
estates, where they arc* nsiially leased out to 
yaradarsy or revenue-farmers. In 1920-20, 
the demand from the permanently settled 
estates was 205 laklis ; tliat from the tem- 
porarily-settled estates 21 lakhs; and that 
from the Goveniinent estates 55 lakhs. If 
we assume that all those who arc returned 
in tlu* census returns as dependent upon 
^income from, agricultural lands^ pay land 
I’evenue— a big assumption - we can lind out 
the respective numbers of Hindus and 
Muhammadans from Table XX of the census 
tiibles. They are, according to the 1921 
census, S55,9](i llLudus, and 452,151 Muham- 
madans, or the relative proportion is (>() : 51. 
But the above figures include both the actual 
workers and dependents — and it is the actual 
workers, always adults and often the heads 
of the families, who actually pay land 
revenue ; so to find out the true proportion 
we must eliminate the dependents. As a 
fir&t approximation all those who arc below 
15 may be taken to be dependents ; the 
proportion of sueli dependents is 75 out of 
20S amongst the Hindus, and 110 out of 
255 amongst the Muhammadans. Thus the 
proportion of dependeuts among the Muhum- 
madans exceeds that among the Hindus by 
7 per cent. If we deduct this from the 
Muhammadan’s proportion, 27 per cent of 
land revenue is paid by them. But all those 
who earn their livelihood as rent receivers 
or as dependents upon income from agri- 
cultural lands are not zamindars always. 
There are tenure-holders who are so returned. 
In Backerganj there are as many as thirty 
grades of tenure-holders between the zamindar 
and the actual cultivator. In Appendix 
XXV to the Laud Revenue Administration 
Report 1925-26, we find the number of 

37—5 


teniir(*s assessed to cesses. A substantial 
proportion of such tenures is likely to be 
substantial ; and their owners arc more 
likely to be returned as dependent on income 
from agricultural land in the census returns. 
We give below the number of such tenures 
division by division. 


IVr cent o£ No. of tciiureB 
MiibiimrnadanB asseHsed lo rcsBcs 


Burdwan 

15 4 

608,145 

]*reHideiioy 

47-5 

495.212 

1 ).icca 

69 7 

1,592,080 


7 J 0 

597,859 

Haj'thuhi 

01 -4 

99S,0(.)0 



4,291,876 

It will 

bo seen that 

in Muhammadan 

areas, the 

number of 

tenures is largo ; 


lienee it is likely that there are more tenure- 
holders tlian zamindars among the Muham- 
madutis. So the percentage figure 27 is, if 
anything, in favour of the Muhimmadans. 

The number of proprietary interests 
entered in the land registration registers 
was 1,016,619 in 1925-26, and the cess 
demand was Rs. 95,95,077 in that year. The 
average cess payment per recorded proprietor 
works out to about Rs. 9-8. One of the 
(pialifications for being a Council and 
Assembly voter is tlie payment of cesses of 
Rc. 1 and Rs. 5 respectively. Jf we assume 
the proportion of Hindu or Muhammadan 
cess-paying voters to the total of either the 
Council or the Assembly voters to be the 
same, wc can get a relative idea of cess- 
paymciit by the respective communities. 
’Hie respective numbers of non-Muhammadan, 
almost all Hindus, and Muhammadan voters 
in rural areas for both the Council, and the 
Assembly for 1926 are given below : 

Non-Muhammadan Muhaniiiiadan 
Aescmbly 110,956 (70) 50,779 (30) 

Couneil 409,506 (48) 487,741 (52) 

The relative proportions arc shown in 
the bracketed figures. There is a rapid 
falling off of the Muhammadan voters, or 
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ceBS-paycrs, About the level of Ra. 9 or 
Rs. 10 ccsB-paymcrit, at th<^ Bame rate of 
falling off, the relative proportion would be 
40 ; 6 approximately, or some 15 per cent 
of the total. If a definite proportion of the 
cess-payers of R*^. 9 or Its. 10 clafis pay 
land revenue, then the share of the land 
revenue paid by the Muhammadans is 15 
per cent. The weakness of the above argu- 
ment lies in the fact that many persons 
qualify as Council or Assembly voters on 
account of payment of union-rates of Rs. 2 
or Rs. 5 respectively. 

The respective numbers of the non- 
Muliainniadan (mostly Hindus) and the 
Muhammadan electors to the Council of State 
from Bengal are given below : 


Hill (111 Moslem 

East Bwifral 590 58,1 

West SS2 201 


1,172 7.81 


The main qualification of an ('lector is, in 
the case of the Hindus, the payment of 
land revenue to the extent of Rs. 7,500 
in West Bengal, and of Rs. 5,000 in East 
Bengal ; wliile in the case of thcj Muham- 
madans, it is Rs. 000 only. The Hindu 
('lector must hold the estate in his otrn right 
and not in a fiduciary capacity ; but in the 
case of the Muhammadans, ^‘a muitmli or 
inanag('r of a irnkf estate shall be d('emcd 
to hold snc-li estate in his own right.^’ 

TIk* other qualifications an* payment of 
income-tax on Rs. 1 2,000 in case of the 
Hindus, and Rs. 6,000 in case of the Muham- 
madans, being a M. L. A., or a M. L. (\, or a 
Chairman of a district board, or a munici- 
pality or a co-operativc central bank, »'tc. 

If all the Muhammadan chictors are so 
(pialificd by virtue of payment of land 
reveiine - an assumption very much in their 
favour the combined payment does not 
exceed Rs, 480,000. 

liie total of cle(',tors in the five land- 
holders^ constituencies of the Bengal Council 
is 932. It is a complaint on the part of the 
Muhammadans that they are overwhelmingly 
Hindu — some say 95 per cent arc Hindus. 
Lot us assume that a little iiiorc than half 
arc Hindus, say, 500- an assumption least in 
favour of the Hindus. The combined pay- 
ment of such Hindus is 22^2 lakhs. On this 


basis, th(^ Muhammadans pay about IS per 
cent of the land revenue. 

If we assume all the electors from 
Western Bengal to be Hindus, which is very 
near the truth, and assume half of the Eastern 
Bengal electors to be Hindus, a safe assump- 
tion, they pay more than Rs. 23 lakhs ; and 
wo arriv(», at the same proportion of 18 per 
cent. Calcutta is in West Bengal ; and as 
such all the M. L. A.’s, M. L. C.^s, income-tax 
payers, etc. ar(i more likely to be concentrated 
here ; of the 117 municipalities, 76 arc in 
West Bengal. Hence we may assume that 
all the East Bengal electors, both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, are qualified by virtue 
of payment of land revenue. Further this 
assumption, apart from general considerations 
of being nearer the truth, has the advantage 
of having the largest number of Muhammadan 
electors, and the least number of Hindus, 
and the further advantage of the cpialifying 
payment of Rs. 5,000 as land nwciiue being 
less than that in W(^st B('ngal in the case 
of the Hindus — tiuis making the greatest 
concession in favour of the Muhammadans. 
On this basis the relative payments an^ in 
the ratio of Rs. 5,000 . Rs. 600, or about 
10 per cent at most is paid by tlui 
Muhammadans. 

If we assume that the same proportion 
of the Hindu and tin? Muhaniinadaii ('h'ctors 
is (jualified in respc'ct of other (jnalificatious, 
then the relative payments stand in the ratio 
of 11,565 : 480 ; or about 4 per cent is paid 
by the Miiliammadans. 

Ill the landholder’s constituency of the 
Legislative Assembly, the (pialifying paymc'iits 
of land revenue are Rs. 6,000 in respect 
of West Bengal, and Rs. 4,000 in respect of 
East Bengal. It is said that not more than 
5 or 6 per cent of tlic electors are Muham- 
madans ; and that they are mostly ({ualified 
in respect of East Bengal qualifications. An 
actual count would be instructive. 

Owing to th(i greater sub-division due to 
their laws of inheritance, and owing to out- 
siders being often co-sharers due to their laws 
of marriage and inheritance, the Muhamma- 
dan estates are in greater chance of mis- 
management. The Government of Bengal, 
partly on account of such niisinanagement 
and consequent debts, and partly in its 
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anxioty tn protect as miiny Muhammadan 
families as it can on political grounds, have 
assumed charge of a relatively larger number 
of Muhammadan estates through the Court 
of Wards. 

Tn llj37 B. s. the Court of Wards was 
in charge of 9S estates, of which as many 
as 21 were Muhammadan estates. In 
Appendix II at pp. 32-34 of the Report on 
the Administration of the Wards,’ Attached 
and Trust Estates, the revenue and cesses 
payable to the Government by these estates 
{ire shown. Vor comparison, we may take 
the amount of revenue and cesses paid by the 
Muhammadan estates to the total of revemue 
and cet-ses paid, as the proportion of land 
reveniK* ])aid by the Muhammadans to the 
total. On actual calculation, we find that out 
of Rs. (iO, 34,30 4 only the sum of Rs. 0,00,1 11 
is paid by the Muhammadans. This works 
out to 10 per cent, as Muhammadan^s 
share. 

That the number of Muhammadan zarniii- 
dars is insignificant compared with the 
Hindus can be shown in other ways. For 
(‘\ample, according to the* Ti.ind Registration 
Act, every ])roprh»tor has got to register 
his name within six months of succession, 
purchase or otherwise ge*tting possession 
of the land. Normally, succession is by 
far th(‘ largest cause of such registrations. 
Amongst the Muhammadans, both sons 
and daughters as well as wives inherit ; so 
in a Muhammadan area the number of such 
registrations is expected to be largcT than in 
a Hindu area. If the Muluiininadans had 
formed any considerable proportion of the 
land-revenue paying class, and had they 
borne any relation to the general population 
projiortion, one would expect larger number 
of registrations in areas where the 
Muhammadans are preponderant. But such 
is not the case. 

Perconlaffc of Perrentaj^e of apph- 
Muhammadaus cations for rcgiRtration 
granted during 
]92f)-192(i. 


Burdwan 

13*4 

.5*0 

Presidency' 

47*5 

3*2 

Dacca 

f)9 7 

3*2 

Chittagong 

72G 

2-4 

Bajshahi 

61*4 

4-9 


Not only is the percentage of applications 
independent of the percentage of the 


Muhammadans in the general population,^ 
it is greater in areas where the MuhamraadanR 
are few. 

If the Muhammadans formed any con- 
siderable proportion of the land-revenue 
paying class, ordinarily one would expect 
to find that in Muhammadan areas, the 
average size of estates, after repeated parti- 
tions, to be much smaller than in Hindu 
areas. This would be more so in case of 
the permanently settled estates, first because 
of their increased value and fixity of tenure, 
secondly, as several generations have passed 
since thc^ permanent settlememt and the 
number of co-sharers have increased largely, 
it is in the inter(‘st of every one to have 
them partitioned. In teinpontrily settled 
esbites, exclusive management can be secured 
otherwise than by partition. But wc* find 
the average areas of permanently settled 
estates in the several divisions to be indepen- 
dent of the proportion of the Muhammadans 
in the geneml population. 


Ihinlwan 
I’rcfihleiiry 
I hicca 
Chittagong 
Rajshahi 


IVrcentag** of 
MuhainnmdaiiB. 

47 f) 

()1) 7 
72 i\ 

(il-4 


Average area 
per s(i. null . 
0‘i)r» 

1-21 
n H) 

0 12 
2 49 


It is sometimes urged by the Muh.'im- 
madan publicists that although an over- 
whelmingly large proportion of land revenue 
is, no doubt, paid by the Hindus, it is the 
Muhammadan tenants who are the ultimate 
source of such revenue. It is the Muham- 
madans, who really pay, but they pay through 
the Hindu zamindars. Now this is a big 
and (‘.omplicated question. Many things 
can be urged against such contentions ; 
many fallacies can be pointed out ; many 
historical and sociological arguments can be 
addui'ed. 

In Table XXVI of the Land Revenue 
Administration Report of 192 r)-2 6, the gross 
rental realizable by the zamindars is shown 
district by district. If we assume that of 
the total rental, the proportion paid by the 
Muhammadans is proportional to their popu- 
lation in the district, we find out of the gross 
rental of Rs. 1,480 laklis, Rs. fi 1 lakhs is 
paid by the Muhammadans. In the Table 
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below, we have calculated similar figures 
division by division. 

Gross Rental JVrcentatife of Moslem’s 
Muhammadans share 


Burdwari 

4ri7 lakhs 

];i4 

GS lakhs 

Presidency 

2,->7 

47 fj 

r2i 

Diicea 

„ 

G9 7 

217 

ChiUiifjonpj 

1-18 

72 G 

Ill „ 

Rajshahi 

:i{)7 „ 

Gl-4 

177 


1,478 lakhs 

54*5 

G07 lakhs 


Hut as there are more females, more 
minors among the Muhammadans, and as 
tenancies are mostly held by adult males, 
it would be much mon* accurate, if we reduce 
the Muliainrnadan^ figure by 7 l)er cent (/. e., 
the relative excess of minors over the 
Hindus). Thus the MuhaTninadan’s share 
becomes 594 lakhs, or som(! 40 ])cr cent 
of the whole. If the Muhammadari^s share 
of gross rental is 40 per cent, that does not 
necessarily mean that they ])ay 10 per cent 


of the land revenue. Mach d4p«nds* npnm 
the nature oft the proprietary righte* ofi the 
zamind ir, the* money he spent in '(ifevelopiog' 
the property and* the money he is* spending: 
for its proteotPOD, the amount ofi* ooliection- 
charges ho has to inenr, etc. But 43* per cent 
may be tak'f-iH’ as the highest limit ofi 
Miihammadan^is share in payment of land 
revenue. Of miirse, this is a crude' calciila*- 
tion ; a thoirongh enquiry on • the point 
would be very' wvl'eoroe. 

From all^ these varions osthnaies and' 
(‘calculation (4, we may assert that the 
AI Ilham madaiiis share of payment of land* 
revenue is about 15 per contv Blit as- 
these estinuitos ami ealoulations ha\A9 varicdi 
widely, there is greater ehaiioe of our 
(‘stimato bein^ wrong. However wrong wc 
may bo, the error cannot be mom tiiaii 5* 
per cent and so> the Muhammadanrli^ shaeo* 
cannot (!XceetL.3& per cent. 


DEBTS 

By JOHN EARNSUAW 


“Tlirrofore is the kinsrdom of heavr.i likened 
unto i\ (Ti’tiiin kin^ which would take aceoniit 
of his f>cr\niils. 

Ami when h'* had bejijun to reckon, one was 
bronirht iinlo him, which owed him ton thousand 
talents. 

Hut foTHunnieh as he had not to p'ly, his lord 
ronimRnded him to be sold, and his wife, and 
his child rrii, and all that he had, and payment, 
to be made. 

The hervanl llwcforo fell down, and worshipped 
him, Hiiy 111 ^ 1 , Lonl, have patience with me. and 
1 wdl pii> lliee all. 

Then the lord of that servant was fm)v<'d w*ith 
eomfi-c-Mon, and Ux>s(Hi him, and fori^ave him 
the debt. 

Ihii the same servant went out, and found one 
of bis fellow servants, which ow(d him an 
hun(lri<l pence; and he bud his hands on bun, 
and look him by the throat, sayinf?, Vay ino 
that llion ow»st. 

Then bis f« How servant fell down at his feet, 
and besought liiin, saying, Have t^atience with 
me, and I will pay thee all. 

And be would not : but wenty and cast him 
into prison, till he should pay the dl*bt. 

So when bis fellow servants saw what was 
done, they were viry sorry, and came and, told, 
unto their lord all that was 


Then his lord, after that he had? oalM ftiimv 
vaid unto him, 0-lhou wicked serviizit, 1 foogarvo 
thee all that debt, bceaiise thou di'.irest me: 

»Shoiddlest not thou also havo had coruipission 
on tliy fellow servant, even as 1. had pity on 
thee 

And bis lord was wroth, and' delivered bi™ to 
the tormentors, till he should i aJJ thi^t was 

due unto him.” 

'St. Matthew, Chapi» xviii, JfW-1 

Tlire abovo-(j noted parable which Je&us 
Chris* told his disciples would .seom to 
give fairly clearly, at all. events to 
those who claim to be the followers of 
Christ, the procedure that might be 
adot>tcd in the su'ttlemont of debts. Of 
c€>urso there are plenty of people who havo 
|Mit forth elaborate explain at ions to the 
effect that the teachings of Jesus Christ are 
not to be takeiiii at their hum value, but still, 
the state of thte world after nineteen centuries 
of ‘^rational.ivfi'd’' Cbricvtioiiiity, might tempt 
one to think that possiJbly matters would not 
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be worse if a more literal interpretation of 
Christ's sayings became the rule. Indeed as 
one of the characters in Mr. Hobson's recently 
publislu^d book. The Recording Angel re- 
marks ^‘Forgiveness of debts .... is not then 
a Christian virtue but a business policy !" 
(p. Tliero are signs that today some 

nations are beginning to think that it might 
be a good thing if debts were forgiven, or at 
all events scaled down, but unfortunately such 
nations are rather apt to think that whilst 
their own debts should be forgiven there is 
no reason for their doing the same thing, and 
forgiving their debtors ! 

During Deeembr*r last a great deal was 
written both in the European, and also in the 
American papei*s about (he (jiiestion of War 
Debts, which were owed by most of the lead- 
ing countries of h]iirope to the United States, 
lint though there W'as so much written about 
th(‘ matter, a great many peojde found that 
it was too dilFiciilt for their powers of com- 
prehension, on account of the technicalities 
and astronomical figures that the ‘'economic 
experts" delighted in discussing. This the 
historical signilieance of the British (iovern- 
meni’s notes to the United States asking for 
the extension of the Hoover Moratorium of 
1931 w’as largely overlooked, and few people 
in India &e(‘mcd to realize the significant 
parallelism between the British debt to 
Am(»ricn, and the Indian debt to Britain. 
The jiarallelism becomes clear if one considers 
the history of the Debt problem, and also the 
measures which may be taken for solving it. 

During the first three years of the 
European War of 191I-191S the United 
States remained neutral. As a result of that 
neutrality the United States became the great 
creditor nation of the Allied Powers. The 
Allied Powers needed money, and credits to 
help them in their struggle against Germany 
and the Central Powers, and thus the 
financial interests of America came to lend 
more, and more money to Great Britain and 
her allies. In November 191 (i the turning- 
point came when the Federal Reserve Board 
of the United States warned American 
bankers against the conversion of any more 
short-term lofins of the Allied Powers into 
long-term loans. If this policy had been 
continued the Allies would have been driven 


to make peace for lack of supplies. The 
United States was then really in a position to 
control the world ; but unfortunately this 
advantageous position was given up, more 
money was lent to the Allies, and finally the 
United States beeamc financially interested in 
the success of the Allies, with the rosiilt that 
in the early part of 1917 the United States 
entered the war against Germany. Then 
after the Armistice in November 19 IS, came 
the disastrous Treaty of Versailles, and the 
world as it exists today is the result. 

Anyway the Allies found that having 
won the war, they were ])urdencd with a load 
of debt. The idea of Rej)arations was there- 
fore introdue(‘d. (Jermany was declared to 
be guilty of having deliberatcdy brought about 
the war, and then^fore, as the author of the 
mischief, was called on to make good the 
damage done in the war. These payments 
made by Germany were called Reparations, 
and the money so obtained it was hoped to 
use for paying off the money owed to the 
United States. Nobody paused to consider 
bow it would be possible for a country already 
beggared to pay these huge sums. It was 
asserted that Germany could and must pay, 
and there the matter ended. It was not long, 
however, before it began to be increasingly 
ob%’ious tliat Germany could not pay, and 
there were a succession of Conferences on the 
subject, each one of which successively 
reduced the amount. 

Now here one should point out two facts, 
which are obvious to all sav'c the usual 
politician, or economist If one owes money 
one can only pay one's debts by selling some- 
thing and handing ov«'r the proceeds to one's 
creditor. This obvious fact applies equally 
to Reparations, War Debts, or in short to any 
debt whether national or private. Coming 
now to the second fact, namely that the 
present system aims at producing moneg not 
materials. Money is essentially a sort of ticket 
which gives the holder the right to claim 
certain goods, or services, which he may need. 
Money is good neither for eating nor for 
wearing, but today it is better to have money, 
rather than food, to have bank notes rather than 
clothes. This may seem at first to be absurd, 
but it is nevertheless a fact. Cons tier for a 
moment the position of the agriculturalist. 
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he needfi a small crop and high prices, 
rather than a good crop and low prices ; 
similarly the manufacturer looks forward to a 
shortage of the particular articles ho is 
engaged in producing as then the price will 
be higher. Tliis is also true of nations, and 
every nation today is attcni])tii>g to create 
artificially a shortage within its own tcTritory 
so that prices may rise. Great Uritain, for 
example, has dc'cided to limit the importation 
of meat, not because the British Govern- 
ment has suddenly become vegetarian, but 
because it hopes in tliis way to limit the 
supply of ni(*at and so bring about a rise in 
the price of meat ! Tn short (Iritis rnn odiff 
hr paid Inj mniteji, 'HHtnrij can otthj hr ohiaiNcd 
hjf srlling snmrthinfj^ hat rrrrtf rouatry 'is 
drirrmiard md to hay. 

To return to the particular problem of 
Reparations and War Debts. It might 
have been possible for Germany to pay 
Reparations, and for the Allies to pay the 
United States, if paymc*nt in materials had 
been allowed. Payment in materials, the 
id(‘a of allowing somebody else to work for 
one, whilst it is pleasant to the mind of the 
individual is anathema to any Government, 
since it would mean that Labour and Capital 
would both be uiiempbiyed ! To prevent any 
such thing taking place the system of tariffs 
was gradually extended. Since payment in 
materials was not allowed, the alternative 
was adojited. The United States invested 
more money in Germany, and Germany used 
the money so iiiv<*sted to pay off her Repara- 
tions to the Allies and the Allies in turn 
used the same money to pay off their War 
Debts to the United States. 

This syslejii worked moderately well for 
some time, but in 1929 things began to 
liappen. In the first place there was the rise 
of national sentiment in Germany, which 
objc(‘ted njore and more vigorously to the 
stigma of the War Guilt clause, in the 
Versailles Tr(‘aty. Then secondly the increase 
in mechanical productiveness resulted in 
more articles being manufactured, by an ever 
decreasing number of people. More and 
more people began to be “unemployed,'’ and 
as soon as th(*y ceased to be employed, they 
ceased also to bo able to buy. As soon as 
they ceased to buy, few(‘r and fewer articles 


came to be sold, and as fewer and fewer 
articles came to be sold, fewer and fewer 
people were needed to produce them, 
and more and more people came to be 
‘^unemployed.” One saw therefore, more 
and more things being produced, things 
which people urgently needed ; one saw 
prices falling down and down, so that 
more and more people might be abb* to 
buy thorn ; and one saw more and more 
destitution and poverty. The natural result 
of all this was that those people who had 
lent money, began to dcunand it back, and 
instead of lending more money to Europe to 
cnablt» Europe to pay back the money Europe 
had already borrowed, the United States 
ceased to lend and began to demand j)ay- 
ment. Matters became worse .and worse, 
but in 1931 part of the problem wjis solved 
by President Hoover of the United States 
olfcring a Moratorium of one year, and then 
in 39.32 the Laiisaniu' Oonference cleverly 
arranged that although Reparations should 
not be cancelled, neither should they be ])aid ! 
(Vrtain people^ hoped that the United States 
might agree to an extension of tin* 
Moratorium, with a view to eventual 
eaneelliition of the l)cbts,. and this led to 
tlie British notes of November and December 
last but the United States insisted on payment, 
and therefore on Ihicember 1.^), 1932 the 
British Government duly paid to the United 
Statics the instalment which was then due. 

Now it has already been pointed out that 
payment of a debt must be made either in 
money or in materials, but since materials 
are not acceptable payment can only 
be made in money. If however the 
payment is to b(‘ made in money it must 
be made in money which the creditor 
can use. It would bo useless for the United 
States to ace^ept payment in British currency, 
since British currency could only bo used to 
purchase British goods, which would result 
apparently in American ^‘unemployment.” 
Payment must therefore be made in American 
currency. Now American currency can be 
obtained citlier in return for articles sold to 
America — but this is prevented by the 
tariffs, — or by buying American currency 
with some international currency. There is 
however only one form of international 
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currency, gold. In order therefore that the 
Debt instalrnorit should be paid^ the British 
gold reserves had to be depleted from one 
hundred and fifty odd million pounds, to 
one hundred and thirty millions. Grold can 
of course bo bought like any other t;oinmodity, 
but on(' can buy only if one selU, and the 
difficulties of selling have already been 
pointed out. It is fairly obvious therefore 
that the number of payments which can be 
made from reserves, as was the case in the 
last payment, are strictly limited, but a good 
•many people failed to realize this fact. Another 
peculiarity of money should also be pointed 
out. Money is lent so that certain things 
may bo purchased. But if there is a fall in 
prices, the purchasing power of money 
becomes increased. That is to say the 
same amount of money would purchase 
an incn'ased amount of materials. Thus 
a sum of" fiioney which during the War 
would purchase^ 100 units of mixed 
goods, would today purchase 151 similar 
units and therefore the repayment of the 
money borrowed means that expressi'd in 
terms of real values, more has to be paid 
than was received. Great Britain there- 
fore fc(*ls that the Debt is an impossibly heavy 
burden which oauiiot b(* carried much longer. 

The problem could of course be solved in 
a manner similar to the Reparations problem. 
That is to say, an international loan might be 
floated at a minimum price. This obviously 
could not be done unless there was a fair 
certainty of the int(»rest charges b(ung met. 
Ujitil the loan was floated however no more 
payments should be made, and when the loan 
had b(;en successfully floated it would cancel 
the debt, and would be used for ])urposes of 
“reconstruction, and development.^’ 

Having now carcfnlly discussed the problem 
of War Debts, in which Great Britain is the 
debtor, who hopes to be forgiven, the paralle- 
lism with the Debt situation in India may be 
realized. In this case Great Britain is not 
a debtor but a creditor, and at times a some- 
what anxious creditor. The money which 
was “lent" to India in the past is now an 
impossible burden round the neck of India, 
and certainly it is gravely hindering India’s 
dc'velopment. Leaving aside all consider- 
ation of the conditions under which the 


money was "lent,” one is faced with certain 
facts. The first fact to be remembered is 
that the purchasing power of the money, at 
the time when it was lent, and the purchasing 
power of that same amount of money today, 
are two quite ditforeut things. Secondly most 
of the moii(‘y lent in the past was lent for the 
purpose of capital investment, for example, 
railway construction, but if that capital were 
destroyed today it could be more efficiently 
replaced on account of scientific progress, 
and also more elieaply replaced. Another 
point to be remembered is that Great Britain 
has no mor(' wish than any other country, 
for the debt to be repaid. Provided that 
the money is thought to be “safe,” nothing 
more is asked than the privilege of lending 
more money, because inont'y which is lent 
brings in interest, and it is difficult today 
to invest money advantageously. Similarly 
again, just as, as was pointed out pn^viously 
in this article, (Jreat Britain (cannot go on 
indefinitely paying interest out of her reserves, 
India too cannot go on ind(Tmitcly paving 
away capital as interest chaj’ges. If India 
tries to prevent this draining away of her 
resources by tariffs, or by othei moans, what 
a howl there is from the Manchester Oottoii 
Exchange ! The position in India is then 
that India is heavily indebted to a foreign 
Government ; that the debt has been contracted 
at the instance of tin*, same fon;ign Govern- 
ment : that the same foreign Government 
insists that under no considerations shall 
India default : and finally the* same foreign 
Government forces India to buy from it 
whenever possilde. It is impossible for the 
present system to continii(‘ much longer. 
The various alternatives are, first, that when 
Great Britain comes to som(» arrangement 
with America regarding the British debt to 
Afnerica, she should also come to a similar 
agreement with India n'gardiiig the Indian 
debt to Great Britain ; or secondly that 
India should repudiate the debt. This latter 
course is unlikely save under a Socialist 
Government, since if India as a country 
repudiated her debts, possibly private indivi- 
duals might also claim to be allowi^d to 
repudiate their debts. 

Turning finally to the historical signi- 
ficance of December 15, 1933, the significance 
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is, not that the money was paid, but that 
there was at any time nny donht ns 1o tfs 
bang paid, Tlie fact tliat the payment of 
the debt was considered by some not to be 
ill the interest either of Great Hritain or 
America is beside the jioint. One has always 
heard so much about “an Englishman^ 
word being as good as his bond,’’ that pos-^ibly 
people may 1)(‘ pardoned for overlooking 
the fae.t tliat it was not iIh‘ S icialist section, 
but tlie Tory secition, the essentially ‘ saf(‘” 
section of Great lirilaiu that was at om* 
time wondering, and seriously wondering, 
if the debt was going to be paid or no(. That 


Great Britain could have decided apainst 
payment is unthinkable since it would shake 
the wliolo (,^ai)italist order. For the USSR 
after a complete break with the past to 
repudiate debts, is not surprising, Jtiut this 
talk of repudiation from tlie eenlre of 
Capitalism suggests that Capitalism is not 
so firmly fouud(‘d as piiople believed. The 
burden of usury which is the key-r.tou(‘ of 
Capitalism ami Impcriali.Mii, and is alter all 
only a glorified form of C*i])italism, ha-> become 
too Inav', and bv its weight is alreadiT 
causing th(* aivli of our pn*sent civiliz.ition 
til eiaclv. 


ALLAH BUX, ARTIST FROM THE PANJAB 

V.\ HUNITI KlIMAU CllATTKlUI 
Profrs^'(*f\ ('nirnlln Ihtivn'sHp 


I Biiw some of Mr. Allah Bux’s pictures 
at an exhibition in the Government 
School of Art, Chihvutta, a few years 
ago and at that time they <Ud not 
impress mo much. I felt only a little bit 
curious at an artist with a Mohammedan 
name painting pictures of the Krishna 
legend. The drawings appeared to me to 
be rather weak, and the colouring airy and 
unconvincing — the general intentions of the 
artist seemed rather to create an atmosphere 
of prettiness. But th(‘ very sympathetic 
treatment of the theme was ijnitc noticeable 
and had its immediate appeal, and tlic pic.tures 
on the whole woie favourably commented. 

At an exhiliition in Calcutta which is 
now on (the llniveraal Art and Industrial 
Exhibition at Bhawaiiiivcr organized by a 
group of Panjab artists and business men 
resident in Calcutta) I found Mr. Allah Bu-Vs 
pictures onco again before the Calcutta public, 
occupy uig a coiisidcrable part of the wall- 
space. But this tim(* one (Miinot pass by 
Mr. Allah Bux’s pictures : they are, to say the 
least, quite striking. 

In the first instance, had it not been 
for the signatures and the labels, no one 


could have dreamt that these pictures were 
the Avork of a non-Hmdu artist. But there 
is nothing strange in that. The arts of the 
country as well as its legendary and mystic 
lore were ncviT m-glected by the cultured 
Musalmans ^of India ; and among the 
Mohammedan masses, there is far greater 
nnderstauding and appreciation of the old 
Hindu culture, as a common inheritance 
shared with the Hindus from their common 
forbears, than is apparent on tlie surface. 
Hindu inusie, us for instance in the 
Idirnpad, as mi.vli cultivated by 

Miibalinaii JMatrants ^iiid Vstads as by 
Hindus. The brass image makers of Benares 
are a good many of tlioiu Musalmans, as 
art? the crystal mid oth<»r stone cuttdra who 
carve the Tantric Yantras on crystal for 
use in Hindu worship. So there is not much 
to wonder at thi- fact of a i^anjab Musalman 
artist feeling at home with a H4ndu theme. 

What is more important is the 
high quality of the pictures. Xjaserc are a 
few Krishna pictures in which the old weak 
style is quite discernible, but in.most^of them 
a far better understanding of his subject and 
a stronger grasp of his style are apparcint. 
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Paiijab Village Bride and Bridegroom. 


— By Allah Bux, IjOhon 
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In his groupings in the more elaborate 
compositions {e.ff., ^tho Offerings from the 
Gojrifi,^ showing the figure of Krishna in the 
middle and (xopis with offerings of all sorts 
in trays surrounding him) he is (juitc sponta- 
neous, and eharniingly so. Some of the 
two-figure compositions (r./y., Krishna teasing 
Radha on her way to the river with water- 
pot on hc'ad, — a theme which is given on 
two eanvjises, and the beautiful So/ufi ami 
Mohara! group, also clone in a slightly different 
duplicate) are <|iiite good. In the picture 
of Krishna teasing lladha, it was a happy 
idea, still more happily (‘xccutcd, to inak(‘ the 
tall handsome* oph(*bian fignn* of Krishna 
showing a movement in unison with that 
if the equally handsome Radha figure — as 
of both of them were unconsciously ex(*eiiting 
a dance — a situation which evokes the 
memory of a great many old Hindi lyrics on 
the theme of the two divine havers. These 
pictures of Mr, Allah Kux are veritable little 
idylls of Indian life and romance : and there 
is a touch of sincerity, of a proloiind 
sympathy with his subjects, whicli suffuses 
the canvases with a delicate charm. 

Fortunately, the beauty and mysticism 
of the Radha-Krislina legend is not the only 
theme that attracts him. He has felt 
drawn by the romantic legends of his own 
province, and stories like that of the 
beautiful Hohni have found in him an 
elocjuent interpr<*ter. The story of Sohni and 
Mohiwal is but a late Panjabi version of the 
eternal legend of Radha’s quest for iier 
lloJoved who is calling her by the sound of 
his flute : we have here a beautiful idyll of 
a pair of lovers in Panjain folk costume, 
and the whole conq^osition breathes a unitpie 
atmosphere of romance*. The same may be 
said of a newly-married couple going to their 
home from the* bride V village — the girl in 
a senrh't costume turning back wistfully for 
a last look at the homo of her childhood. 

^Somewhat different though allied to these 
above compositions, carefully worked out in 
their delicate, and rather evanescent colouring, 
are some vigorous brush pictures depicting 
the life of the virile rustics of tlie Panjab. 

^People at a Panjab Village Fair,^ ^A 
Rustic Wedding Procession ^Tbrce 
Generations ^Escaping Famine’). In these 


pictures Mr. Allah Bux shows his powers as 
a clever draftsman who has a perfect control 
over his brush. Fidelity to life is here 
(‘Orabined with a very line balancing of the 
figures in the canvas and a most natural 
way of treating them. There is nevertheless 
a sculptural quality -the quality of a proces- 
sional frieze — in these canvsisos. 

These are all pictures in oil colour. In 
addition he lias ex(*euted in water colour a 
series of dancing figures in the convention- 
alized ancient Indian dress, which, in their 
attempt at a too (jonseioiis stylization 
appear to me to be less happy. 

Mr. Allah Ilux’s artistic training has never 
been a formal one in any school of art. He 
learnt his painter’s craft from an old type 
Nitifffffsh or craftsman decorator and painter 
of Lalion*, who trained pupils and apprentices 
even as Mr. Allah Bux himself is now doing.' 
Figure-painting early had a fascination for 
him. Later INlr. Allah Bux spent a number of 
years in Hombay, where the work ot Gujarat 
and Kajputana artists seems to have exerted 
some influence on him. The spell which the 
Krishna legend e\ert(»d on him may liav<» 
come from tiujarat, as well as a peculiarly 
gracious softness and harmony of colours. 

There is nothing vauntingly Indian’ about 
his style, which is just that of ordinary 
European technique with a strong inlliieiico 
of the Indian tradition such as wc see 
lingering in the latest schools of Indian 
painting as at Kangra, at Jaipur and at 
Nathdwara- Naturally enough, this kind of 
style will be rather weak than vigorous, and 
would aim more than anything else at being 
romantic and pretty. Mr. Allah Biix’s 
undoubted control of his materials and his 
poetic feel added bv his sincerity largely 
coiinterbalaiiee the absence of any striking 
vigour and individuality of stylo. 

Judging from the better class of Hindu 
m^iihological pictures and those of Sikh history 
and legend which are now in vogue in the 
Panjab and Northern India, it would seem that 
Mr. Allah Bux^s aitistic talents are working in 
close harmony with this trend, and it appears 
that at least in the Panjab be is helping a 
great deal to establish the style now in vogue. 
This style is certainly much fitter to ^ve 
pictorial representation to what may be 
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liadha and Krishna. 


— By Alldfi Bux, Lahore 
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Ibtcc (JeiicratioHs. 


—’Ey Allah Bujt^ Lahore 
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Bohni and MohiwaL 


— By Allah Bux, Lahore 
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cfilled the Medieval Hindu spirit which still 
dominates the finer elements of North Indian 
aiti Stic endeavour in the plastic arts. The 
Riijput (Kangra and Rajputana) and Mogul 
art traditions are all but dead, and as in 
other culture areas of India, Hindustani- 
speaking or Hindustani-nsing India is building 
up a new art triidition. So long the garish 
Bombay lithographs and oleographs (ultimately 
going to the Malayalaiii artist Ravivarma for 
their inspiration) have dominated the J^axtmrs 
of the whole of India, excepting Bengal. 
Their inlluence on the artistry of India has 
been disastrous. The inherent good taste of 
Nortli Indian art in tlH‘ matt(‘r ol costume and 
other accessories 1ms b(‘iai very adversely 
modified by the cheap commercial ])roducts 
of the Bombay presses. It is time that the 
spirit of the Medieval Art of Northern India 
once more asserted itself, albeit with the 
help of European tcchni(|ue. In Mr. Allah 
Bux*s pictures, and in similar ones by other 
artists of the Pan jab and Hindustan, T rejoice 
to see the beginning of this re-assertion. For 
arc not pictures of this type -those, e.//., of 
the .sw/Zr, handsome and pensive' Krishna, in 
the exquisite garb in which Kaiigra and 
Jaipur painters loved to dress him, of the 
tall fair Radha in the North Indian or Gujarati 
style of sari or lahnmp ; of tlu* Paudavas 
who whether clad in armour or in Hindu 
civil dress seem to corin' down from the pages 
of the l{a\ni~Hainn (the Persian Mahnffharatn) 
as painted for Akbar ; of Sikh (jaras in 
pictures which remind us of sccnoes from the 
Mogul miniatures — being scattered all over 
the Panjab and Northern India, in tricolour 
reproductions in magazines, books and 
almanacs, as well as in the form of ‘sacred^ 
pictures to be framed and hung up in the 
living rooms ? We have a strange medley in 
the art that is issailing the man in the street 
in an Indian town. Bombay oleographs, 
showing a most jarring discord of loud 
colours heightened with a most assertive and 
odoriferous varnish — a travesty of art, cheap 
and gaudy ; pictures of Pmropean ladies and 
lovers masqiieniding as Hindu ladies, and as 
Hindu deities and heroes and heroines, like 
Radha and Krishna, which as an art is an 
abomination ; pictures of the Bengal art 


studios of the eighties and nineties of the 
last century, sometimes quite good in their 
naive attempt to express the folk art of 
Bengal with a European technique, now 
reproduced in a manner far inferior to what 
used to bo the way formerly from the Calcutta 
lithograph presses ; pictures along this new 
Panjab and Hindustan school \ and those from 
a similar Bengal school. A study of these 
small art-movements would be most interest- 
ing ; and in such a study, work of the type 
of Mr. Allah Biix’s will certainly deserve a 
honorable mention. 

For Mr. Allah Bux is naturally by virtue 
of his Kiibji'ct .‘iiid being with the tide 
iiioiM 111 Iduc’i willi thf‘ and 

artistic life of the land. His fellow- 
provincial Mr. Abdur Rahman Chughtai 
stands apart, — he has crcati'd a world of his 
own, and types of his own, which interest 
cultured art-lovers who are in sympathy with 
the Musalman poetry and the Musalman 
mvstieism of tin* Panjab and of Persia. 

It is rather remarkable' timt both Mr. 
Chughtai and Mr. Allah Bnx have taken up 
the human figure as the best medium for 

their art and their artistic aims. They arc 
very much at home there. But wc do not 
find in them that sympathetic unde'rstand- 
ing of or interest in nature — such us, for 
instance, we see in Nandalal Bose. The 
latter has given us the souls of trees also 
in his pictures. Wc seek for that in vain in 
the Panjab artists. 

Be it as it may, in Mr Allah Bux^s 
pictures we see a fine rendering of the 
Krishna legend and otlier Indian legends, and 
of Panjab life, in a mixed Indo-European 

style which is growing up in Modern India : 
the range of his themes is not large, but 

his work is pleasing, and above all is sincere, 
and it is a popular rather than a professedly 
superior or high-browod art : his pictures 
arc a visible demonstration of a fundamental 
cultural unity among Hindus and Moham- 
madans in India ; and all who see his pictures 
will be sure to like them, especially if they 
arc lovers of Indian poetry and mysticism, 

and will wish him still greater success as an 
artist. 



CHATS WITH AMERICA’S BILLIONAIRES 

ERALIL A. VARGUESE, m.a. 


O NCE a lifetime one gets a chance to 
meet Americans billionaires socially. 
1 met three — Rockefeller, Dodge 
^ and Carnegie — oil, copper and steel 
magnates — a good bag for any lion-hiintcr. 
My luck was through a series of circumstances 
which may interest but need not detain the 
reader. 

John D. Junior — as he is called to dis- 
tinguish him from his father John D. Senior, 
the founder of the Rockefeller fortune, who 
s])ends his old age (piietly in his sub-tropical 
Florida home — was kind enough to invite 
me for dinner at his New York residence 
in famous jjiitocratic Fifth Avenue. A most 
unostentatious home with its number 
unrecorded j)erhaps to avoid the curious 
or the gunmen. It was not even a 
skyserap(‘r— J had imagined that millionaires 
lived in big buildings-- a childish thought 
at all times. 

Mrs. Rockefeller, tall, aristocratic, with 
a Roman nose, received ino at the door — 
not far from where was posted a detective 
in mufti to protect her and her jewels. 
Subseciuently I learned that she was the 
daughter of a late Senator and the sister of 
the President of the Chase National Bank — 
perhaps the greatest bank in the world, 
certainly in America. 

The Rockefellers are a simple folk. 
John. D. Jr. is a very shrewd, intelligent 
man, as you soon discover over th(* dinn(»r 
table. He is t and t — teetotaler, neither 
smokes nor drinks although he is against 
prohibition. His brother-in-law Mr. Aldrich, 
the President of the Chase National Bank, 
was vigorously puffing away sitting next 
to him. Mr. Rockefeller's sons were also 
there ; as the father so the sons. Neither 
in their dress, manner nor speech did any 
of them betray that they have more dollars 
at their disposal than there are people in 
India. They have long outgrown the new- 
rich stage. The father gave them all a 


good university education, married them 
and put them to work in the many Rocke- 
feller interlocking directorates. Their train- 
ing was rigorous in the extreme. One of 
them. Nelson, had to work as an elevator 
boy in his college to supplement the allow- 
ance from his father — a good man to teach 
the value of money. The young Rockefellers 
travelled third class around the* world 
including India as they told me and I have 
seen one of them who was sitting at my left 
at dinner carry about a heavy Gladstone bag 
around at the stations and other places. 
(Porters and beggars are not so available 
in America as in India). He had just then 
returned from his hoiK'ymoon with his wife, 
a simple, unornamented and (^harming girl — 
an object-lesson to our bejewelled Indian 
women who dangle gold from every angle of 
the nose, ears, hair and toes. 

John D. Jr. ask(‘d me my interests. 1 told 
him that I am a lawyer in India, that 1 am 
now interested in Economics and came to 
America to learn how to make money — to get 
rich quick. 

A short-cut to fortune ? Pie asked 
me if I knew any, for lie liked to learn 
it himself. 

‘‘Yes, ...To he bom the son of a rich 
father or to make a lucky guess on the 
stock market.^’ I replied. 

He .Wiis amused. Later when I bade 
him good-bye he gave me a key chain 
with a lucky elephant and horse-shoe as a 
souvenir. It was a good joke. John D. Sr. 
gives dimes (10 cents) to boys seeking 
souvenirs. 

One of John 1). Jr.'s sous joined me in 
conversation. 

"You have philosophy in your countrj','^ 
he remarked. 

"Yes,” I answered. “You have money 
and the comforts of life, we have misoiy 
and philosophy — the philosophy of misery 
and the misery of philosophy. I am 
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prepared to exchange shoes with you 
any minute/' 

Like moat millionaires the Rockefellers 
have a homo in the country where the 
family Uvea, besides the one in the city 
where they entertain. Of course, they have 
other mansions in Florida or France for 
Hiinimer hibernation. 

One day I drove to the country home 
of the Rockef(»Ilerfl in Tarrytown on the 
outskirts of the city. An expanse of a 
thousand acres with deer j uni ping across 
the private roads of the inillionaire. There 
were notie.es that trespassers will be prose- 
cuted under the penalty of the law. On 
and on we drove, without seeing a single soul. 
AV(* passed the garagt' where a grc'vhonnd 
was rebelHously snilling at his maii-inade 
chains. At hist the Rockefidh'r home. It 
looked like a cottage. It was not niad<» with 
bricks of gold or paved with chunks of 
marble or studd<‘d with rubies. Simplicity 
itself ! 

It is interesting to observe that the 
practical American (h*o(‘suses and Midases 
do not build imposing structures in marble 
like our Maharajas. They have rather a 
few comparatively small buildings on the 
same grounds so that the ditlenmt inembcrs 
of the family can liv<‘ separat(‘Iy and at 
the same time be near each otlier. So no 
(juarrels among the in-laws ! 

The Rockefellers like others amassed 
their vast fortune through dubious practices 
as can be read in Tarbeirs ehis8i(; on the 
Standard Oil Company or in Ripley's Hail- 
road Prohleais, There were scandals of 
rebates, rate wars, trustification, litigation 
and all the other devious devilry that the 
ingenuity of ll.j.iucicrs and lawyers could 
invent. Jt was the order of the day. 
Rock(‘feller was just the oulmination of the 
system. lie fought with his back to the wall. 
He crushed or would have been crushed. But 
Rockefell(T — especially the son— -is the 
benefactor of nations. Fart of the fortune 
is spent nobly through educational, medical 
and other foundations. It eompiers illiteracy 
in China or Arabia, mos<juitoes in Brazil 
and Panama and cholera in India. Ill-gotten 
is well- spent. 

The Riockcfcllers are also free from the 


parvenu snobbishness that characterizes some 
other American millionaires. They have 
never aspired to marry into or from among 
the bankrupt dukes or duchesses of England 
or princes or princesses of Italy or Russia 
with long titles and lean purses. The Rocke- 
feller dollars could buy them up in shovelfuls 
if th«‘y cared. Being simple they prefer their 
ecpials or almost ccpids from the democracy 
of America. 

I invited the Rockefellers to India. 
shall get you elephants to ride,^^ said I 
twirling the lucky elephant they had given 
me. 

Small wonder that an AmcTican friend 
of mine — himself a distinguished man — whis- 
pered in my (‘ars : 

. 's money is a curse ; but Roeke- 
f(»IIer’.s money is a blessing to the world.’^ 

The I)odg(‘s, the copper magnates, own 
about six liiindrcd acres along the Hudson 
just on the limits of the Ni*w York City. 
They have mines all ^ver the world. And 
they have munificently endowed colleges in 
Turkey and Arabia, besides institutions like 
Columbia in America. 

The wife of one of the Dodges is the 
daughter of the Morgans, international 
financiers from whom French and English 
Governments borrow at a pinch. President 
Wilson was one of the Dodge family friends 
and whenever he camt* to New York he used 
to stay ov^er with them. They showed me 
the room where Wilson drafted his fourteen 
points. 

Lik(' the country home of the Rockefellers 
the Dodge home was small. In fact, there 
was a number of those houses strewed along 
the grounds in one ol which their mother, 
in another of which their brother lived. The 
Americans do not build for eternity either 
as we seem to do in India — not even one 
hiindred-and-twenty storeyed skyscrapers 
which have an actuarial life of only twenty 
years. 

The Dodges are a fine people. Their 
little daughter button-holed me with a flower 
as we parted. 

Old Andrew (Andy) Carnegie is dead. 
So his widow spreads hospitality from her 
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l>om< also in New York’s millionaire Avenue. 
It is an old home^ a massive structure of 
«tone^ but there is nothing grandiloquent 
about it from the outside. But inside 
there are richly carpeted stairs. Scott and 
Burns stare from their niches in the Carnegie 
walls at this dusky intruder. (Carnegie 
was a Scotch by birth and he had built a 
oastle in his old country). In the reception 
room there hung pictures of Carnegie with 
closely clipped grey beard as well as those 
of his wife and only child — a daughter 
and son-in-law. Both the latter were 
'giresent on the occasion when I was there, 
f had expected to see Charles Schwab^ the 
executive brains of the Carnegie Steel Trust, 
whom the old Babbit had "discovered.” But 
he was out of city — his home on the Riverside 
Drive is not far from where I live. 

The Carnegics show you round their home, 
pass through, the conservatorium on the 
second floor where there are orchids and 
roses in winter. Old Andy, they say, was a 


man of simple tastes but 1 saw more lavish 
style in Carncgic^s than at Rockefeller's. 
Andrew Carnegie was all for peace and 
libraries. He gave his millions away to the 
public. He held his money as a sacred trust. 
There are millionaires like that now and 
then. 

The Carnegies gave me a purse as a 
souvenir. Eagerly I opened. There was no 
money in it. 

I said, "Give me the money and I will 
find the purse.” 

They were tickled to death. 

American millionaires make you feel at 
ease and at home. Our rajas, zamindars 
and chaprasis — my God ! 

I hope some day to meet Ford — apostle 
of mass production and king of the road. 
Edison, his friend, to whom I had long 
intended to go on a pilgrimage is now beyond 
the sphere of his wizardry, gone into the land 
of eternal light, like the beacon they have 
erected to his memory. 


ZIONISM 

By KARUNA MITTER 


T hat nationalkm h one of the most terrific 
forces in the world today, threatening peace 
and civilization constantly, is recognized. 
Still, there is a diflerence here ; perhaps one of 
dej^ee only, but which is material from our 
point of view because of the danger that it offers 
to the larger interests of mankind in general. 
For instance, there is ample d fference betw^een 
the resurgent nationalism of China seeking 
•expression of her decadent civilization and subdued 
personality and the obstrusive and aggressive 
nationalism of Japan that thrusts its arms into 
Shanghai and Manchuria. The study of Zionism 
impresses on us all the aspects of nationalism, for 
we witness the amazing spectacle of a race 
scattered through the continents seeking closer 
ties of mutual interest, a common Home, and 
the media of a cultural renaissance. We are 
compelled to inquire what are tiie forces that 
inspire it when the Zionist movement does afford 
us the remarkable phenomenon of a national 
epixit (preserved without territory) striving through 
centuries of pereecution and neglect And tiie 

39-7 


problem of Zionism which is in effect the national 
problem of the whole world Jewry offers an 
interesting study, for tlie problem is international 
os much as it is national. 

We have, then, in the first place, a national 
problem of absorbing interest, for it aims at the 
resuscitation and the keeping alive of an ancient 
civilization and culture in the body of a people 
which has not ceased to have its distinctive 
characteristics under the most adverse conditions 
imaginable, and, secondly, by reason of its wide 
international bearing cannot be without interest 
for us or for the matter of that for any other 
nation because every country has its share of 
Jewish population. 

The Zionist idea is nearly as old as Jewish 
history itself. Israel’s history in ancient limes 
shows the path to the realization of Zionism. 
The exodus from Egypt was an example of 
colonization and emigration. The Jewish people 
entered^ Canaan, occupied lands, and in a raw 
generations became a glorious nation. The return 
from Babylon was a great Zionist event. In 
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the favourite idea of modern Zionism, the idea 
of a spiritual centre in Zion for the whole 
Diaspora, the focussing: of a pure Jewish life in 
Palestine, the creation of an intellectual and moral 
reservoir, from which a stream of influence 
should flow all over the scattered nation and 
waves of Jewish inspiration and knowledge 
should spread in all <1irections, making the little 
land a metropolis of Judaism in religion anti 
life. 

While the idea of a Jewish colony in Pales- 
tine had its origin in the Scriptures, modern 
Zionism has manifestly an economic and 
political motive as its mainspring of action. 
But this transition was eflected by a painful 
evolution through the centuries that have elapsed 
since the Roman legions attacked the Temple. 

The history of the Jews during the period 
between the eleventh and the present century 
makes sad retwling mth very few interludes of 
short duration. The hardships of the Jews 
increased as the years went by. Martin Luther, 
early in his carcer summed up the position thus : 
‘*Our fools, the popes, bishops, sophists, and 
monks, have hitherto conducted themselves toward 
the Jews in such a manner that he who was a 
good Christian would have i)ref erred to be a Jew. 
And if I had been a Jew and had seen .such 
blockheads and louts ruling and teaching 
Christianity, I would have become a swine rather 
than a Christian, because they have treated the 
Jews like dogs and not like human beings.” One 
wonders how the Jews survived such triids. They 
lived as a separate “untouchable” community 
within the ghettos outside the pale of civilization. 
It is not surprising that what has been described 
as the “asperities” of Jewish character developed 
rapidly, and orthodoxy of the worst type flourished 
with becoming ease. The idea of the rise of the 
Messiah to be followed by return to Pslestine 
found ready response in the hearts of the suffer- 
ing men and women. Hope of the deliver- 
ance from their persecutions formed the main 
bulwark in their I^aith on which the rest of 
their religion were grounded. 

Thus the Jews were never allowed to forget 
their old nationality. They never forgot that 
they were a nation apart, distinct in morality 
and learning, in literature, in social arrangements 
and in agriculture : ^ a civilized nation at a time 
when \VeHt»*rn civilization was still unknown. 
For hundrciis of years after the loss of political 
independence they believed with passionate 
intensity in their future as a nation in Palestine, 
The idea of Jewish nationalism has been 
stated as, “one great family bound together not 
alone by a common pftst, but by a community 
of undying ideas, aspirations and hopes for a 
national future.” The nationalist spirit of the 
medieval Jews is sufficiently reflected in tlieir 
liturgy, and especially in the works of Jehuda 
Halevi, the Jewish poet 

The astonishing popularity of the pseudo- 


Messiahs in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was another symptom of the disease that 
had overtaken the Jew mind because of their 
degenerate condition. The sanest of peoples 
were led, largely because of their sorrow, to 
trust in the promises of a succession of ras- 
cals and half-deluded fanatics who convulsed 
Jewish life for two centuries. The Cabala with 
its Messianic predictions stimulated faith in 
the claims of the impostors, but Jewish unhappi- 
ness was the real cause of the blind and 
extravagant devotion of whole communities. The 
most outstanding of these in the sixteenth century 
wore : David Reuben i (who came to Rome in 
1524 from the East) and his imitator, a Portu- 
guese, Diego Fires {alias Solomon Molcho, 
r. 1501). Both interviewed various rulers, whili* 
the former actually counselled with them regard- 
ing a Crusado which never came off. Molcho 

was burned at the stake (15.'12 ?) and Reubeiii 

ended his life in a Spanish prison. Thus ended 

a very short but important Zionist movement 
in calamity. 

In tlie following century the influence of 
the Christian millenarians gave a fresh impulse 
to the national idea, Manasseh ben Israel 

(1604-1657) co-operated with English millenarians 
to procure the re-establishmont of Jews in 
England whence they had been expelled finally 
under Edward I in 1290, as a preliminary to 
their national return to Palestine. Some Jewish 
interpreters had asserted that the dispersion of 
the Jews was to be everlasting. Manasseh 
very definitely rejected the idea that Isniers 
mission demanded a continuous exile. To him 
it seemed that the dispersion ought to be 
made complete, because it must lead to 
restoration. 

The most popular and influential of modern 
Jewish pseudo-Messiahs was Sabbathai Zevi 
(1G2G-167G) who proclaimed himself Messiah in 
1648. Ho thoroughly exploited the credulity 
of the Jews, who everywhere prepared for tho 
journey to » Palestine. But Sabbathai was 
imprisoned, and adopted Islam at the risk of 
death threatened by the Sultan, and later died 
in ignominy. But the bulk of the people refused 
to be disillusioned for a whole century. Some- 
“successors”^ followed, who continue^ the move- 
ment till in 1778 the reaction arrived in the 
shape of the Mendelssohnian movement sponso- 
red by Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786^ the 
father of Jewish Rationalism. A prominent 
figure in the German literary world of his 
time, he became a vigorous champion of his 
X>^ple after an attempt was made by a well- 
wisher to convert him to Christianity. He 
first presented the case of Jewish emancipation 
in a clear form. In a little volume, JerumUmj 
he pleaded for the freedom of thought for all 
people. He asserted that no religion could 
boast of ^ a monopoly of truth, mat the test 
of a religion lay in its effect on conduct^ 
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and that all religions were true which affected 
believers for good. Therefore, he urged : "Let 
everyone, who is obedient to civil ' government, 
who acts righteously toward his fellow men, 
be allowed to speak as he thinks, to pray to 
God after his own fashion, or after the fashion 
of his fathers, and to seek ^ eternal salvation 
where he thinks he may find it.” The influence 
of Jerusalem was not immediate but when it 
made itself felt it initiated a renaissance in 
Germany as well as in Russia. But the paths 
in the two countries followed different directions. 
Whereas in Germany the newly acquired know- 
leilge of _ German was utilized to dip in German 
•culture, in Russia, the paucity of Russian 
intellectunlism at the time left young Jews 
uninspired and they turned to Hebrew and its 
development. 

A leading disciple of Mendelssohn’s Ilartwig 
NVessely, a German humanist, began to apply 
his master’s theories to Jewish education. He 
insisted that a true knowdedge of Judaism was 
impossible without the background of a general 
culture. That Biblical and Talmudic training 
were indisi)ensable, but education could not 
end there. The naturid sciences, philosophy, 
history, th(‘ wisdom of the world, were fully as 
important. His Hp])eal met with both resistance 
and response. Secular schools w^en* started in 
Italy, in Austria, and in Germany. Orthodoxy 
i)egan to give way, “disintegration” S(‘t in, 
4ind a little later the “Berlin Religion” elainied 
iidheronts. The older order had recieved a 
severe blow\ tlewish life expandel beyond the 
confines of traditional literature which empha- 
sized, amongst other things, the Zionist idea. 
'Fho Frencli Revolution which followed generated 
the same tendencies. 

Famous and influential (’hristiana advoc‘ited 
Jewish emancipation ; among these numerous 
well-wishers of the Jewry were : Lessing, whoso 
•dramas put cultured Germany to shame ; von 
Dohm, who in his work Upon the Ciril Amelia- 
ration of the (^onihlton of the Jetvs (1791) made 
a plea for the admission of Jews to civic 
riglits ; Montesquieu, who sbited, “If any of 
our descendants should ever venture to say 
that the nations of Europe were cultured, your 
I the Christians’] example wdll be adduced to 
prove that they were barbarians.” At the same 
tiine_ Goethe and Voltaire were remarkable ex- 
ceptions in that they suffered from extreme 
Judaeophobia. The writers and political phi- 
losophers who were influenced by the general 
humanitarmniHiTi of the Age were reinforced 
by politicians. Of these were, Joseph II of 
Austria, who capped his reforms with an Edict 
of Toleration in 1782 ; the famous Mirabeau, 
who advocated complete political equality for 
Jews in the National Assembly ; Pelham, Prime 
Minister of England, who in 1753 introduced 
a naturalization law, but had to withdraw the 
Act in the following year "because it had pro- 


voked displeasure” on all sides. President John 
Adams, on the other hand, was one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Zionist 
idea. In a letter to Major Manuel (1785-1851) he 
said, “I really wish the Jews again in Judaea, 
an independent nation, for as I believe, the 
most enlightened men of it have participated 
in the amelioration of the philoshophy of the 
age ; once restored to an independent govern- 
ment and no longer persecuted, they w'ould 
soon wear away some of the asperities and 

eculiarities of their character, ” He 

elieved, therefore, that a Jewish State newl 
not prejudice the inttTests of the Jews in 
other countries. 

The French Revolution and Us child, 
Napoleon, inauguratc^d a new ora in Jewish 
history. The latter tore down ghetto walls all 
over Europe and added political and economic 
equality to the newly found intellectual freedom 
ushered in by Mendelssohn and Les‘*ing. But 
Napoleon was led to these local emancipatory 
measures after he had failed to create his Jewish 
Palestinian kingdom in 1799, when he issued a 
summons to th(i Asiatic an(l African Jew's to 
march undcT his banner, i)romising “to give 
them the Holy Land” an*l “to restore ancient 
JerusalcMii to its pristine splendour.” It may be 
mentioned here, scnenies of founding a Jewish 
State had also been gaining eummey in England 
(where the Jew's were not admitted to full 
citizenship till the nineteenth century) and that 
the restoration of Israel was a favourite* idea of 
the English. 

In 1807 Napoleon ordered the convention of 
a Jewish Sanhedna in Paris. It virtually re- 
pudiated the nationalist tradition. 

The first decades of the nineteenth century 
brought important changes in the structure and 
content of Judaism. The changes followed two 
tendencies, tlie first opportunist and empirical, 
the second pliilosoi)hic and doctrinaire. Many 
of tlie Jews converted to an European life 
wished to resliape Jewish i)ractice to fit easily 
with their new mode. 

The second impetus to change was more 
fundamental. Some thinkers deejily influenced 
by scientific developments sought to re-examine 
the very foundations of their religious faith. 
They examined tlio "mission” of Israel and its 
relation to the non-Jewish world. They com- 
pletely reconstructed Judaism until it seemed to 
be almost a new religion. Jacobson, a West- 
halian rabbi, realizing that the services had 
^ ecome unaesthctic and the prayers unintelligible 
introduced German prayers, German songs and 
German sermons. Abraham Geiger, the most 
notable leader of Reform Judaism precipitated 
a widespread schism. He maintained that all 
reference to a restored national life and a 
messiah should be taken out of the creed. He 
refused to link up the destiny of Israel with 
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Palestine. The immediate cause of dissent yaried 
in eaoh place but the fundamental issues involv- 
ed^ were similar everywhere. Was it a revealed 
faith, ^ and, therefore, an immutable religion, the 
question persisted, or, a developing religion that 
could be adapted to shifting circumstances ? Jews 
flocked to Reform Judaism as it made life less 
irksome. 

The disapp^rance of Napoleon from the 
European political stage relaxed the control of 
Judaeophobia^ and the former restrictions on the 
Jews were reimposed. But the new consciousness 
which the Mendelssohn ian movement and the 
French Revolution had given the Jews never 
left them and the success of Reform Judaism 
should be ascribed largely to these causes. When 
the French Revolution lifted the Jews, even the 
sentimentel attachment began to dissolve. The 
Jews prided themselves on their ulentiflcation 
with the life of the Western world. They turned 
their faces from the East ; they insisted that 
they were not a separate national group, onlj* 
their religious beliefs marked tlicm off from their 
neighbours. 

Dissentient voices were few. The most 
aggressive challenge came from Moses Hess, 
a Jewish German Socialist. In hU Rome und 
Jerusalem (1862) Hess pointed out the historical 
bases of nationalism and maintained its indes- 
tructibility. He declared that if nationalism was 
inconsistent with Jewish emancipation in each 
country, the latter ^ should be sacrificed. But 
Hess made little impression on German Jews 
to whom his work was addressed. At about the 
same time, Hirsch Kalischcr startled the orthodox 
Russian Jews in the very prime of Alexander 
ll's liber^ism, by belittling the Messianic theory 
and urging practical work to help themselves. 
He i^vocated colonization work in ralestine and 
was intrumental in establishing the first coloniza- 
tion society in Frankfurt in 1861. Perez 
Smolenskin (1812-1885) of the Nationalist school 
of thought criticized the ideal of being Jew 
at home and a man outside” as unworkable. 
Hence, be advocated a Nationalism based on 
the “Tripled C^bord” of the land (Palestine), 
the Law (Torah) and the Language (Hebrew). 
Side by side with this propaganda for nation- 
alism there was a deeper undercurrent of Hebrew 
revival : a literary movement in Hebrew 
which fought obscurantism persistently at the 
same time infusing a love of the ancient 
language. This, known as the Ilaskalah 
(Enlightenment) movement had a definitely 
liberalizing tendency. Thus, a clear direction 
was absent in which the Jewish thought tended 
to flow. 

Then came the anti-Semitic wave that burst 
upon Germany after the Franco-Prusaian War. 
It gained in strength and political significance 
as Bismarck made tiie Jews the scapegoat of 
his own follies. In 1872 Pope Plus IX cele- 
brated his Giristmas by issuing a diatribe 


against the Jews, characterizing them as enemies 
of Christ and* a pernicious influence in civilized 
society. The papal pronouncement had its desired 
effect at all centres of Catholic strength, parti- 
cularly in Germany. The Anti-Semites began 
to organize societies there in 1879 unhampered 
by the Government. Though the movement 
almost collapsed at the end of the century^ 
the Jews lost their ‘sense of stability and 
a continuous emigration to America ensued 
which ended only with the declaration o£ 
war in 1914.* 

In Russia, the reactions of anti-Semitic forcea 
to the reforms of Alexander II manifested 
themselves in terrible pogroms 1880-81. Anti- 
Semitism also flourished in Poland, Austria- 
Hungary imd Roumnnia, and the Dreyfus 
Case revealed France was not free from the 
racial incubus. 

Anti-Semitism, however, stimulated Jewish 
unity just when the ancient solidarity wa» 
being jeopardized. Thousands of young Jews 
who had merged themselves into the life of 
their coratry wholly, or had tried to do so,, 
renouncing their own people, were flung back. 
Not a few turned to Zionism and Jewish 
history once more attracted attention. The ideals 
of the Haskalah gave plac^ to a more distinctly 
nationalist tendency. 

At the forefront of aggressive nationalism 
stood I.<eo Pinsker, a native of Odessa, wha 
seized the psychological moment just after the 
Russian massacres to publish his striking pamphlet 
on Auto-Emayicipation (1882). His thesis was not 
original but its timeliness increased ito potentialities. 
He thought, the Jews in hoping for their identi- 
fication with the life of the countries in which 
they lived were nourishing illusions only. They 
could not even be treated as self-respecting 
aliens, for they had no national Home. Govern- 
ments regarded them as floating groups or 
individuals, ghosts in every land. He pleaded 
for auto-emancipation through the creation of 
a national Home, preferably in Palestine, but^ 
if that was not possible, in any other desirable 
land. Driven by the force of events, the Jews^ 
started organizations in Vienna and in Odessa, 
the Vienna society being known as the Kadiyna 
and ^ the Odessa one, the Ohove/v6 Zion (Lovers^ 
of Zion). By 1890, the organizations had their 
branches at all important university centres^ 
in Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Switzerland, for it was essentially a students* 
movement Similar associations uso cropped 
up at various places. The bhovev6 Zion origi- 
nally aimed at helping groups of pioneers in 
einigrating to Palestine. Such a group was the 
BilUy composed of young enthusiasts, mostly 
professional men, who left Russia and Roumania. 
Their efforts resulted in the founding of 


* Recently the exodus has begun again since 
Hitter’s assumption of the ChanoeUorihip 
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the Rosh Le Zion in Judea, Zicron Jacob in 
Samaria, and ^sh Pinnah in Galilee. The 
work jprovofl extremely difficult The soil had 
been left uncultivated for centuries, funds were 
me^re, the Turkish authorities created compli- 
cations and, lastly, malaria, cholera and trachoma 
took a very heavy toll of Uvea. Edmund de 
Rothschild lent a helping hand but for 
which the colonization work would have collapsed. 
This was not at all hopeful. More serious, 
however, was the indifference of Jews all over 
the world. The Kadnna and the Chovein' Znm 
kept up the fight valiantly in the face of almost 
insurmountable difficulties ; but, it was the 
students only they could affect by their outlook. 

^ Still, they produced a training ground from which 
have come the best and foremost leaders, in the 
political as well as in the cultural si)hcres, of the 
present-day Zionist movement. 

The field was lying fallow, so to say, when 
came Theodor Herzl, the originator of modern 
political Zionism, upon the scene. Herzl was 
a Viennese writer and a reviewer of plays 
but plunged headlong into the Zionist movement, 
or, what is more proper, created a Zionist move- 
ment when he felt the impact of the anti- 
Semitic campaign which accompanied the Dreyfus 
Case while he was in Paris. He was thoroughly 
German in his education and was ignorant of 
the religious bases of Zionism and the works 
of Hess, Pinsker, Smolenskin and iJther nation- 
alist leaders of thought. Therefore, he let go 
all religious rubbish and driven by the force 
of his imagination, planned for a vast interna- 
tional Jewish Society, with a capitalization of 
millions to reconstruct Palestine, to draw 
off surplus Jewish populations in all countries. 
He approached Jewisli leaders (r. //., Baron 
Hirsch and Alphonse Rothschild) and Bismarck 
with his scheme, but met with the inevitable 
contempt and rebuff. Still undaunted, be 

published his epoch-making brochure Judenstaat 
in 1896, which immediately created a noise. 
But, on the whole, the reception was unfavour- 
able. “It was rentj” Herzd wrote, “with the 

viciousness with which the theatre hyenas tear 
down a premirre/* But the Kadima in Vienna 
supported him, and so did Max Nordau, a 

famous philosopher and criti(% and Israel 
Zangwill, the most eminent Jewish man of 

letters of that time. The humbler masses were 
thrilled as it were, and Herzl felt so encouraged 
that ^ he called an international congress in 

Munich. He met with violent opposition from 
the Western European Jews, who insisted that 
Jewish Nationalism was a delusion and a myth, 
that it would be prejudicial to the painfully won 
rights of Jews in Europe. They pointed out 
that Zionists were creating tangible evidence 
for the anti-Semite aocusation that Jews owed 
their allegiance elsewhere and were indifferent 
to the interests of the countries in which they 
lived. The meeting was held at Basle— this 


being the first Zionist Congress which has met. 
regukrly ever since, excepting a few years 
during the war. A programme of Zionism was- 
adopted which stated that the object of Zionism 
was to establish a Jewish home in Palestine 
“secured by public law.” It laid down the 
following means to the attainment of this end : 
(i) The promotion, on suitable^ lines, of the 
colonization of Palestine by Jewish agricultural 
ami industrial workers, (li) the organization 
and the binding together of the whole of Jewry 
by means of appropriate institutions, local and 
international, in accordance with the laws of 
each country, (tti) the strengthening and foster- 
ing of Jewish national sentiment and concious- 
ness. (ic) preparatory stops towards obtaining 
government consent, where necessary, to the- 
attainment of the aim of Zionism. 

The primary object of the programme was 
to secure to those who had been rendered home- 
less or felt uncomfortable by reason of 
the pogroms in Europe, or those who sought 
a pure Jewish life in Palestine a permanent 
homeland. Further, the colonization was meant 
for workers only, which is important to note 
having regard to the frequent anti-Semite 
accusation of Jews as nothing but usurers and 
blood-suckers conveying the meaning of social 
parasites. In short, it aimed at the attainment 
of a new h^vel of material contentment and 
moral dignity in I’alestine. It also aimed at 
emphasizing and ^rpetuatlng the racial distinc- 
tions of the Jews. For this reason Zionism has 
to contend even today with the uncompromising 
hostility of a vast section of Jews who have 
assimilated themselves to the countries in which' 
they live or are earnestly trying to do so. 

During the following years, Herzl approached 
the chief European Governments and the Porte 
but nothing came of it excepting that the British 
Government evincctl some interest in the matter. 
An offer of Uganda followed in 190J which was 
finally turned down by the Zionist Congress in 
1905 after an acute controversy. The _ contro- 
versy told on Herzl’s health and he died in 1904. 
After his death the differences increased and 
a separate organization was started which had' 
for its object the colonization of the East 
African territory ofiered by the British Govern- 
ment. There was another controversy regarding 
the method of work. The “political” Zionists 
believed in diplomacy and opposed colonization 
until a charter could be secured, while the 
/^practical” Zionists wanted the colonization work 
to be pushed forward regardless of the political 
^status of Jews in Palestine, the idea being that 
when the political future of Palestine came to 
be discussed Jewish claims could not go unheard 
if a healthy Jewish colony existed. And this 
latter view had certainly some force; for if* 
propaganda for and organization of Zionism 
had been essential to the existence an'^ growth 
of the Palestinian Settlenient, it is no less true 
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that but for the work of those who, in the 
OTe-ww years built up the new Jewish life in 
Palestine there would have been no inspiring 
force behind the Zionist movement and no solid 
hnsis for its oi^anization. 

The "practical” Zionists established a Zionist 
agency at Jafia in 1908. The political side 
was not abandoned, but the work of construction 
was^ concentrated * upon. Progress, on the whole, 
•during the following years leading up to the 
time of the War in 1914 may be considered 
satisfactory, though the resources of the Jewish 
National Fund was quite inade(iuaie to the 
task. In 1914 the Jewish population in Palestine 
was 90,000 and the number of agricultural settle- 
ments hud risen from 2;") in 1904 to -ll. The 
Hebrew school system gre\v rapidly and the 
project of a Hebrew University was definitely 
launched in 1913, The membership of tlie 
organization and the capital of the Jewish 
National Fund cxpanihjd from year to year, and 
unorganized sympathy with the Zionist outlook 
and aims became more and more diffused. 

The war upset all calculations, it stopped 
Zionist work in IMestine and (lie Organization 
was threatened with disruption. In the eastern 
theatre of war an<l in Palestine the .^ew^s had 
to bear the full blast of a protracted struggle. 
Oontacta between the various branches of the 
Organization could not b(^ effected and, moreover, 
a united front on the^ international question was 
an impossibility. “Political” Zionism was once 
more in the ascendant. Nearly nil the Allies 
on the Contiiient wen? approached by Nahum 
Sokolow, and in England, Cliaim Weizmann and 
Herbert Samuel pressed for Government recogni- 
tion of Zionist claims on Palestine. Ultimately 
a time came \vhen the British Government saw 
the importance of rallying Jewish opinion in 
all countries, particularly In the U. S. A and in 
Russia, to its side and on Nov. 2, 1917 Lord 
Biilfour as Foreign Ki*cretary, wrote t<^ Baron 
Rothschild stating that “His Majesty's Government 
view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achieviMiient of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
m.iy prejudice* the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish coinniunitios in Palestine 
or the rights and political status enjoy<»d by 
Jews in any other country.” The Allied Powers 
who had l><*en coji suited before, formally 
endorsed the policy of the Balfour Declaration 
after its issue. The Allied troops entered 
Jerusalem on December 9, 1917, and in March 1918 
a Zionist Commission left for Palestine to “act 
as an advisory bod> to tho British authorities” 
in all matters touching Jewish interests and the 
establishment of a national home for the Jews. 
The Commission directed the work of recons- 
truction ; and in July 1918 laid the foundation- 
stone of the Hebrew University on Mount 


Scopus— this brought a message from Woodrow 
Wibon, who congratulated the Commission on 
their enthusiasm in those “times of stress.” 

Out of the welter of opjwsing Jewish ide^s, 
existent and non-existent interests in Palestine 
claiming precedence, tho clashing interests of the 
Powers, and personal desires for leadership 
nothing tangible emerged at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, but in the formulation of various minority 
treaties the Conference guaranteed complete civil 
and political rights to the Jews residing in the 
countries which came under the purview of the 
treaties. 

The Zionist aim required to be finally 
endorsed and given a suitable form. But the 
Zionist work went on as if all had been well 
and in the best possible light. Matters came to 
a head when Arab sentiments led to riots in 
Jerusnl(*m during the Passover of 1020, lasting 
over three days, in wdiich a number of Jews were 
killed. The whole world reverbernled with 
protestations. In England the lea<ling news- 
papers insisted that the Government should make 
good their promises to the Jews. President Wilson 
anfl l(»ading members of his Cabinet rciternt-ed 
their friendliness to the Zionist aspirations. The 
storm of protests overpowei-ed Allied diplomacy, 
and oil April 25, 1920, the Balfour Declaration 
was incorporated in tlie Turkish treaty and 
Britain was made the niiuidatory for Palestine, 
Article i of the Mimdate (ratified by the League 
of Nations) states : “An approjiriato Jewish 
agency shall be rc(‘Ognizo(l as a public body for 
the purpose of advising and co-operating with 
the administration of Palestine in such economic, 
so<Mal and other matters as may affect the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home and the 
interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, 
subject always to the control of the administra- 
tion, to assist and take part in the development 
of the country. The Zionist Organization shall 
be recognized as such agency.” 

The outcome of all labours for many weary 
years was not quite satisfactory from the 
Zionist standpoint. It is true Zionism has 
H cultural side which may find ample 
scope ip the Hebrew revival in Palestine, 
but its primarj" charactcTi sties are political and 
c<*onoijiJC. This is admitted. Therefore, it would 
be natural to suppose that any movement that 
aims at the bett(*rment of the i)olitical condition 
of an ethnic group must inevitably' lead to a 
desire for the con .summation of .such aims in a 
national Stati, the highest ideal in any national 
iiiovemeiit yet. Hence, the ideal of a Jewish 
National State is emphasized. But there are 
practical difficulties in the way to the realization of 
such hopes, which at present seem insurmountable. 
In area, Palestine is very limited with a popula- 
tion of about 600,000 Arabs and 60,000 Christians 
exclusive of the 200,000 Jews. Whether reasonably 
or unreasonably land acquisitions ,by the Jewish 
Agency have embittered Arab feelings. They look 
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upon all such acquisitions as encroachments on 
their own soil. The safety of^ the Jewish colony 
has to be ensured at the point of the British 
bayonet. And there is no knowing; how long; this 
kind of security may be obtained. In Engknd a 
section of public opinion have long; insisted that 
the mandatory responsibilities are an unnecessary 
burden and a source of anxiety to the British. 
There has been a talk of the French relinquishing; 
their Syrian Mandate, and speculations have 
been set on foot wmethcr Britain will follow 
Prance’s example if she took such a step* 
From the Jewish point of view this would be 
disastrous, but there is little prospect of such a 
Qonting;ency ever becoming a reality, since 
Palestine offers a protection to the Hiiez route 

to India and a base for the airway to the same 

country. 

But notwithstanding all the vicissitwles, the 
Wailing Wall incidents of lOJO and Lord 

Paasfield’s declaration of British Policy, the 
Jews are going forward with their numerous 

schemes. In this they have shown remarkable 
amount of resilience. Three years hack all seemed 
lost but the stubborn endurance and unfailing 
optimism of the Jews has sustaine<l the move- 
ment this time as many times before. Co-openition 
of many of the most important Zionist and non- 
Zionist leaders who had hitherto refused to take 
part in Palestinian affairs was secured at Zurich 
in August 1920, and a historic pact was ratified 
by the Zionist Congress whereby non-Zionists were 
admitted into the Jewish Agency, the official 
instrument of colonization. The tide of emigra- 
tion of sometime ago has been reversed into a 
tide of immigration thcnigh this is severely 
restricted. Modern Palestine is humming with 
life and activity. Agricultural farms, factories, 
banks, schools, the University, clubs and sports 
all indicate the vigour of Jewish intellect and 
life. It is difficult not to believe in a great 
future for the Jews. 

At the beginning of this article the question 

* Cf. The Mandates in Syria and Palestine by 
Douglas V. Duff., Quarterly Rerine, January, 193J. 


of belligerent nationalism was raised. It us 
important in the Jewish Palestinian colony of 
today. ‘The Jews have furnished proof of their 
ability to do that fundamental work on which 
civilization is based” says Ludwig Lewisohiis* 
and this is no exaggeration. The modern city 
of Tel- Aviv near Jaffa stands as a concrete 
evidence of tlio Jew’s will to work. There 
is honesty, there is enthusiasm, and there is 
intelligence and skill. Unemployment among 
the flows in Palestine is unknown ; all co-operate 
to see that everyone may have a chance of 
living. There is no prison in Tcl-Aviv ! In 
their long history the Jews have been spared 
no pains, do they nsmember it ? Yes 1 for today 
even, the pogroms are not unknown in p]urope.j 
Secondly, they cannot exercise that political 
power in the State which will make them drunk 
and vain of power. “It follows that, wherever 
they live, Jews must throw the weight of 
their strength and influence against the power 
of the absolute, belligerent, master State and 
that their supremo way of doing this is by 
aiding in the upbuilding of Palestine and 
insisting that their devotion to Palestine, far 
from interfering with their civic rights, is 
prophetic of the freer citizenship of the State 
of the future.” § May we expect then that 
Jewish Nationalism will attain to so fine a 
standanl of synthetic values as to be a pattern 
to the world ? T/tnt the future can only show. 
Lewisohn states his ideal of peace at any cost. 
He reminds us of the pogroms and says : “We 
cannot fare worse by refusing to fight. We can 
shed our blood and endure our martyrdom for 
peace. We can be true to ourselves and to 
Israel. We can be like tlic Quakers, a light to 
them who are in darkness. For myself I hold 
this ideal. I do not expect it to be acceptecl 
today. But its day will come.” 

Let us also hope so. 

* Israel by Ludwig Ijewisohn. 

t Cf. “Beign of Anti-Seinitism” by M, Cohen, 
yew Statesman and Nation, July 2H. 1932. 

§ op. cit. 
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ENGLISH 

TRIAL OF DIWAN MUJi RAJ (Governor of 
Multan) ; Efhfed with notes and tnirodmiion by 
Sitaram Kohli, M. A., Deputy Keeper of Records of 
the Government, Punjab, Lecturer in History, Govern- 
ment College, Jjahore : Punjab, Government Record 
Office Pitdtcations ; pp. 191 + XXX V , Rs, 8-12, 

Mr. Bitaram Kohli has edited with commendable 
industry and thoroughnecss a document of great 
historical importance. Mul Rnj was the son of 
Diwan Bawan Mai, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
governor of Multan for 2:i years (1821-1844). He 
succeeded his father to the governorship of Multan 
in October, 1844. But owing to differences with the 
Council of Regency at Lahore Mul Rai resigned 
his office in December 1847, and this was ultimately 
accepted in March, 1848. Bir Frederick Currie, 
Resident at liahore, appointed Harder Kahan Bingh 
to this post, and sent him there with two British 
officers, Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson 
in command of a body of troops. On the morning 
of 19th April, Diwan Mul Raj formally made over 
the charge of the fort to the newly-appointed 
governor ; but while the party of ISardar Kahan 
Singh was returning to their camp at Idgah 
outside the fort, some soldiers of the garrison 
attacked the two above-mentioned officers and 
wounded them severely. Mul Raj’s soldiers mutinied, 
evidently on account of the apprehension of their 
loss of service. Mul Raj was forced to accept the 
leadership of this revolt against the English, and 
Bikhs and Mussalmans took the most solemn oath 
of fidelity to him. Next morning the rebels issued 
proclamations in the name of Mul Raj summoning 
the whole coiintiy to revolt, and before evening 
l^ore troops deserted their British comrades. 
Immedial^y after one Godar Singh putting himself 
at the head of a rabble attacked the English 
officers at Idgah and killed them. This unfortunate 
incid^t was the occasion, though by no means 
the sole cause, of the Second^ Sikh War. 

However, Mr. L. Btownng (prosecution counsel 
in Mul Raj's case), thundered, “All the misfortunes 


which have befallen this country during the past 
year owe their ongin to Diwan Mul Raj. Had tkete 
been no Mul Rai, there would not have been rvo Chatter 
Singh and no other Singh, and Maharajah Dalip 
Singh would still be srated on the throne of his 
father^'" (p. 169). Apparently the Judges took the 
same view of Mul Rjij’s offence, and sentenced him 
to death with a recommendation for mercy as he 
was to a certain extent a victim of circumstances. 
Lord Dalhousie commuted the death sentence for 
imprisonment and transjxirtation for life. 

Apart from its considerable historical importance, 
this valuable monograph of Mr. Kohli enables us 
at this distance of time to take a more dispassionate 
view of the whole proceedings than it was possible 
for those who sat in judgment over Mul Raj. We 
hope the trial of Mul Raj, though not so tragic 
as the trial of Nanda Kumar, will not fail to 
interest and instruct every student of Indian 
history. 

IMPERIAL FARMANB : (A. D. 1577 to 1805) 

granted to the Ancestors of His Holiness the Tikayat 
Mahara; , translated %nto English, Hindi and 
Giqarati, with notes by Krishnahu Mohanlal Jluivcrt, 
M/A,. L,L, B, (Sometime Officiating Jwlge, High 
Court, Bombay , Fellow of the University, Bombay) ; 
printed by Manilai Iteharam Desnt, [Bonibay), 

Mr. Jhaveri has done unique service to Shri 
Vallabbacharya Sampradaya as well as to students of 
Indo-Muslim history by publishing these documents, 
some of which are of great historical interest. This 
volume of Imperial Farmans contains five Farmans of 
Akbar, one of Bhah Jahan, and two of doubtful 
character wrongly ascribed by the editor to Emperor 
Shah Alam II. Besides, there are included in it one 
sanad from Akimr’s mother Hamida Banu, one from 
Khan-Khanan Abdur Rahim, three nishans of Prince 
Dara Bhukoh, one sanad from Mlrza Najaf Khan 
Zulfiqar-ud-daula, and one from Loxd Lake. All the 
Farmans of Akbar were issued in the name of 
Gosain Vithal Das (1515-1586 A. D.) The editor 
says in the biographical sketch of Vitweswara that 
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Akbar invited the Gonain to ihs Court “for 
elucidation of the nature of the Supreme Bcine:.” 

Hamkia Barm’s Order issued in favour of Vithaldas, 
if genuine, would throw a ilood of light on her 
character as the worthy mother of Akbar. Khan- 
Khanan Abdur Kahim, friend of Tulsidas, and 
patron of }>oet (Tang, and himself a popular Hindi 
poet, was quite likely to issue a sanad — wc do not kiipw 
in what capacity— in favour of Vithaldas. Dara 
Shukoh’s partiality for Hindus is too well known 
to throw any doubt on his nishans which tire, in 
our opuiion, most genuine of the whole series. 
It is only in the fitness of things that I^ara who 
made a gift of a stone railing to the temple of 
Keshav Kai at IMatliura, should extend his generous 
protection to property and saorctl kine or Hindu 
• temples in Braj. (Xisi^atis Nos. XI, XTT, XIII). 

The Emiieror Shahjahan was in character a com- 
pound of Dara and Aurangzib. The oflicial history 
of Hhahjaharrs reign, namely, Pfvhhnh-nama of Abdul 
Hamid Lahori and Waris, depicts him as a destroyer 
. of t(*mj)les, breaker of idols, .and a zealous upholcler 
of the iiiirity and jn-esligo of Islam. But, it is 
absolutely silent on those acts of Shahjahan w'hich 
appeared to the orthodox historiographer and 
perhaps no less to the lOmjicror liiuisolf— as lapses 
from orlhodrixy . iinwoithy of notice in the court 
history. Among tlu'^e benevolenl acts of Shahjahan 
the restoration of the Icnijih* of (Uiintariion desecrated 
by Aiiraiigzib, and th(* remission of Pilgrim Tax on 
Hindus m response to n Hindu deputation* 
headed liy the famous ascetic and bibliophile Kavindra- 
churya Siiraswati deserve notice. 

Mr. J haven's Jmvrrml Farmnns contains 
further proof ol nhuhjahairs regard for the 
rights of nis Hindu subjects. Shahjahan confirms 
the successors of Goflwaiii Vithaldas in all their 
possessions in Pargiina Sahar and of (lokul in 
Targana Mahaban for the expenses of their idol 
temples. 

The Sftmd No. Iti, adoeunient executed in favour of 
(foswami Miiilidhnr by Bak^lii-ul-mulk Mirza Najaf 
Khan Bahadur Ziilliqar .fang in the fifteenth year 
(177;i A. l>.) <>f the reign of Shah Alain Tl is not 
without consideralilc historical inlen’st. Najaf Khan 
had recovered Aa-ni and J^lathura disiricts in that 
year from Rajah Nawal Siimh .lat of Bharat pur. It 
is quite lik«'ly that he issinvl this order to win the 
Biqiport and sympathy of IJindus by gi anting them 
protcetion, and confirming old rent-free lands to the 
eustodiaiis of the temples. It is no wonder that when 
Mirza Najaf Khan fell ill hist timi\ Hindus of Delhi 
ofTered a pyjnh at the shrine of the goddess Knlka 
Devi (near Okla). and the Mirza had sweetmeats 
distributed to Brahmans and little boys and released 
cows meant for slaughter by imying their price in 
cash to butchers. One great argument in favour of 
the genuineness of these documents is that their 
contents accord well with the character of persons 
who issued them. The conspicuous absence of any 
farnmna of Jahangir and Aurangzib are very 
significant. Jahangir hated popular Hindu idol 
worship though he admired Vedanta philosophy. 

The princely get-up of Mr. Jhaveri’s publication 

* A congratulatory address presented to Kavindra 
*on this occasion by Mahamahopadhyaya Visvanath 
Nyayapanchanan of Bengal is preserve among his 
papers. (See Ganganath Jha’s introduction to 
Kavindracharya List, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 
XVII). 


and his laudable industry almost silence criticism. 
However, we cannot but draw the attention of the 
learned editor lo the following facts. 

1. The photograph reads sometimes difi'erent 
from the original of harnums which seems to be 
defective. 

2. Farmam No. XIV and XV are cither forgeries 
by men innocent of history, or they appear so owing 
to inaccurate deciphering of the original text. 

The royal seal shows that the emperor who issued 
this larmau was dte son of Farrukh Siyar Padshah. 
And it is perhaps known to the learned editor that 
Hhah A lam IT was not the son of Farrukh Siyur 
but of Alamgir IT. Besides Bhah Alam IPs date of 
formal accession was J17J A. If. How tlien could 
his seal bear the date ll()4 A. H.? 

Besides, the fannan, as the translation of the 
editor shows, “Acquired the embellishment of indict- 
ment on 1.5th of .lamadi 11, of this the tenth yeai* 
of Our Accession (A. H. 1182, Thursday, 7th 
October). Even holding tliat both thi' seals and the 
date (lllVJ A. H.) have not been accurately deciphered 
this farman cannot be regarded as a genuine one 
because it bears on the back the seal and endorsement 
of Abul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, who died ten 
years before this date. 

J. Similar objections arise with regard to the next 
farmmt (No. XV). The royal seal no doubt gives 
correct genealogy of Shah Alam II. But the editor 
says, “The seals and endorsement on the haek arc 
ivord for trord the same as hi the prior (?®»next) 
far man, showing that though the Far mans for 
(lokul and Gopalpur were granted in difi'erent years 
(tenth and twelfth regnal years), they were entered 
in the State Records on one and the same day.'’ 
What the editor says is absurd ; no Far mam of 
Hhah Alam II eau hear ^eals and endorsement of Abut 
Mansur Khan SafUar Jang. Evidently these farmans 
are forgeries as their present reading shows. 

Wc should like to draw the attention of the 
editor to the confusion which has arisen on account 
of the absence of any page number and also owing to 
unpardonable carelcssiiesB in arranging pages, c.r/., 
in the (‘ditor’s note on the biographical sketch of 
Vithaldas, one full p.age intervenes between the 
first and second sylloolc of a word “perform.” The 
English portion of Mr. Jhavcri’s Impcrwl Farmans 
is to be read generally from right to left ; bu*: 
Bonictiines the reader is forced to go back from 
left to right for picking up the thread of 
narrative. 

These minor defects apart we have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Jhavcri’s publication which has 
undoubtedly thrown some new light on history. 

INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMIH- 
SION—/5’occcd»wflfi? of MeetingSy Vol. XIII; pp. 

Rs. 5-12: Calcutta j Government of Imha Central 
Ihiblieation Branchy 1932, 

The thirteenth meeting of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission was held in the historic city of 
Patna, and the ill-omened No. 13 proved fatal to, the 
Goramission which is now defunct. 

Nevertheless this meeting was an unqualified 
success. Several learned papers were read and 
valuable exhibits came from the Government archives, 
Indian States, public institutions and private 
individuals to lend grandeur to the occasion* 

Sir Evan Ootton^ paper on “The Patna Dfussaerc 
of 1763’' proves oondusivdy that the inscription ou 
the massacre pillar standing in a comer of the old 
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Patna cemeter^^ requires a Ihoroii^'Ji revision. The 
Ck>xnraLBsion wisely resolved to send a cgiy of this 
paper to the Govenimcnt of Bihar and Orissa “for 
such action as they may consider fit.’'— of course 
to remove a stip;ma on history. Kao Bahadur 
■R. Krishna Kao’s paper, “A Note on tho Tanjore 
Maharajah Scrfojrs Sarnswati Mahal Library ” invites 
the attention of scholars to a magnificent collection 
of 30,000 manuscripts lyinj^ almost uno\'plon»d there. 
No Btiuly on the history and admin istrativo system 
of the 'Marathas can claim to he final till the 
records of Tanjore kinp;H arc treated in the sainc^ 
way as the Feshwa Daftars at l^ooiia arc beinj^ 
investigated by Mr. Cf. K. Rardesai. It is high time 
that students of Indian history, ancient and 
medieval, should make a laborious search in that 
library for valuable discovery. 

Rardar Uao Bahadur M. V. Kibe's paper "h'rag- 
inents from the Records of Devi Rhri Ahalya Bai 
Holkar” throws a hood of light on the career and 
character of that lady of blessed memory. After ilic 
death of 'her hiisband Khande Rao Ifolkar during 
tlie siege of tho .Tat fort of Kuhincr in 1T.‘)4 A. D. 
Devi Ahalya Bai seemed to Jiavo been put in 
command of a division of Kolkar's troojjs in NortluTii 
India. Fervent piety and eiigiTiiess to visit holy 
places sometimes made her act contrary to her 
stern father-in-law’s wishc's Malhar Rao Holkar on 
one occasion writes to her. “U’ncreforc >ou have 
not done well in halting at INIatliura against orders 

S ‘ven to you at the tiin(‘ of your departure .. Now 
is letter is written to you* so that you should 
not stop at Mathura even to drink water." Wc 
learn from another letter that Ahalya Bai re<luccd 
a fort of the .Tat Kajah of (lohud by bombardment. 
In short Ah^ya Bai played an active and conspicuous 
part in politics and war during the closing ye.ars of 
Malhar Kao Holkar. It was not the Maratha notion 
of chivalry but the awe of Ahalya Hai’s military 
resources and soldierly ability that made her greedy 
and uii scrupulous neighbours rcs])cct her territory. 
The last paper is from the facile iien of the cnidite 
Secretary or the Commission, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul 
All who gives a very interesting rr^ttmr of the history 
of Patna, and her relations with the .John (’omjiany 
Bahadur. We particularly recommend Ajipendix J. 
“Descriptive List of Historical Manuscnpls, J^iintiiigs 
etc—” to every student of tho history of medieval 
and modern India. Liberal-minded iiiciividuals and 
institutions deserve our siiicerest thanks for permitting 
an exhibit of manuscripts, paintings, farmmr and 
seals which had till recently been jealously guarded 
from the public eye with almost religious superstition. 
(Inly to mention a few of the exhibiis: 

1. Rubbings of two temple l^nshastist of Rajgir 
and Pawapuri (presented by Mr. P. C. Nahar) 
commemorating the building of these temples in the 
reigns of Firuz 6hah Tughlaq and Shahjahan 
respectively— rulers who boasted of demolishing abodes 
of infidelity. 

2- Forman of Emperor .Jahangir (now in posses- 
sion of Mr* Ajit _ Ghosh) to the principal officers of 
the^ State issuM in the very year of his accession 
oskiUK them not^ to make any innovations in the 
estabushed practice and procedure of administration 
and refraifl from levying certain specified taxes. This 
corroborates Jahangir’s own statement to this efiect 
in his lUxuk. 

3. Ibe Upanishads oontaiaing the famous 
Persian translation of 52 Upanishads by Prince 


Dara Shiikoli (now in iiossession of Mr. Fida Ali 
Khan, Dacca University). 

4. Mufitluf-Inshah or hishah^i-Lakhraj^ an im- 
portant collection of (50 Persian letters wTitteii by 
a Munshi of Prince Azim-us-shan. This is probably 
the only copy of the book extant. (Hakim Habib- 
iir-Rahamairs collection, Dacca.) 

Mubaral ?^ania (Hakim Habibur Hahaman’s 
(’oHoction, D.actJii). 

‘This is a sot of rules in Persian for the regula- 
tion of Nizamat alf'airs, throwing light on the 
administrative system of Bengal in the last quarter 
of tlic ISth century. This is proabably the only 
copy extant. 

t). News sheets (11.E.II. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, Hyderabad) 'throwing interesting light on the 
history oi different states in the last (juartcr of the 
ISth centurv 

7. Rome letters of instructions from Baji Rao 
and Balaji Ilaji Rao (from the Gwalior Rtate). 
\Vc do not know how thti Commission [could permit 
a Letter of Instructions from Shahu Maharaj of 
U,f‘ ^var Ifin!) to apjicar in an historical exhibition. 
Si) far as our knowledge goes in the year of the 
issue of this letter, i. c., IG59 even Shahii’s mother 
w'as not man led to Shambhiijl. 

5. A vciy important collection of letters of 
Hail Kao J Fdaii and Anand Kao Pawar of Dhar. 
(Dhar State Records.) 

t). First volume of the original couil copv, illiimi- 
uatiMl, and illustrated, of the Persian translation of 
the Mahahharat by AbdiiT t^idir (Badayuni) and others. 
This was completed in UDo A. n. (lo7d a. u.) If 
genuine, apart from its litorarv merit, it wmII jirovc a 
valuable album of Mughal painting. 

K). (^oUei'tion of letters and sftnoUs of Muham- 
madan pcriml in the possession of “Sharadashram," 
Yeotmal. Among these there is a letter dated 1071 
A.i)., from the court of Aurangzib calling upon a 
brother who had become Muhammadan to give tho 
due share to his Hindu brother out of their common 
partimony. This letter, like Auraiigzih’s Btttarr'i 
Far man J only illustrates the fact that Aurangzib some- 
times compromised his conscience to meet a political 
exigency. To the north of the Narmada Aurangzib 
would give away a whole principality to the renegade 
son of a loyal flindii chief even during the lifetime 
of his fatJier ; but to the south of that river 
perha])8 on account of the Maratha menace he acted 
more cautiously. \n inscription in Sanskrit com- 
memorating the installation of an idol in 170J in the 
reign of Aurangzib indicates a sad defeat of that 
militant missionary of Islam in his lifelong war 
against temples and idols. 

We notice with regret that the organizers of the 
exhibition did not bestow much care in the selection 
of exhibits. For example, a sanad from the collection 
of Babii Rameshwar Prasad Raxena, Diwan Mahalla, 
Patua City is a aanad oi an Altamgha grant 
conferred on Rajah Kalyan Ringh’s family by Abul 
Mansur Khan Rafdar Jang Ripah Raiar Vazir-i- 
Mamalik. Bears the date 1181 A. H. (1767 A. D.) ; 
also Bafdar Jang’s seal, 1179 A. H. (1765). Either 
the safiad is a forgery or the date must go back by 
some ten years ; Iiecause Rafdar Jang died in 
1754 A.D. 

However, this volume under review is a mine of 
accurate and useful historical facts. Every library 
ought to possess a (sopy of it. 


E. R. C^KUNOO 
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LIFE AND KXPERIENCES OF A BENGALI 
By I^afvlla GhamlraBay, Chuekeri^erfty, 
Ghatterjee d' Go, Lfd,^ Galcutta, 1932, Rs, 5,/ijo. X + ;7J7. 

Acharvya Prafulla Chandra stauds in the foremost 
ranks of Indian thinkers of today and his life 
is a model of sincere devotion to India's advance- 
ment and the cause of cheuiical researches. Ilis 
has not been a cloistered virtue, but a life busy 
over the test-tube and the world outside the labora- 
tory, and it is a matter for joy that he has now, 
having passed over three seorc years and ton, found 
time to record the events and thoughts of such a 
career. In Ihis opportune publication he has first 
narrated the events of his life his family and 
^ environment, his early struggles and education, his 
' litiTary ventures and iiidustrit'd undertakings, resear- 
ches in the history of chemistry and travels abroad, 
his many distinguished stiiiients who formed the 
Indian school of chemistry and the foundation of 
the University College of ncience, his (]uasi-]>olUical 
activity, social service and famine relief work — all 
these are dwelt U])on in a simnlc and lively manner. 
In the seeond part of the nook, Acharvya Jtay 
summarizes his thoughts under various heads, educa- 
tional, industrial, economic and social ; with some 
of these we "are already familiar ; wo are wrong 
ill stressing literacy in our University education at 
the cost of titncHS to cope with the world conditions , 
our imhibtrits do not prosper biK^ausc of ketm 
foreign competition and unsympathetic attitude 
of the foi'oign rule, and also because we are divided 
against ourselves ; Bengal is faced with ruin because 
men from other provinces find here facilities 
and U4.0 them ; it is the caste-system which has 
caused so much of the niiaery of the' Indian people. 

It is not impossible that the reader will disagree 
with tlio author on some of the observations made 
in coursi* of the book. Caste system and literary 
education have their advocates ; but let us remember 
that Acbary\ii Bay writes from ex])eriencc, his 
views have liot been obscured by mere theorizing, 
against which as a scientist he has always set 
himself. His remarks .are baaed on concrete facts 
which have come under his eye, and the numerous 
incidents described in the book will be enjoyed in 
the reading 

This essentially hiiiiniii document reveals a 
personality sensitive to the life and movements that 
stirred round ; but it bears an additional value. It 
is a history of Bengal during the latter half of 
the nineteenth and the first quarter of the twentieth 
century ; the individual and national life have both 
been dealt with here, and the book will be read 
with appreciation by student of history. 

MY EAELY LIFE. {imO-1914), M K. Gandhi, 
Oxford University Press, November, 1932, Re 1, 

This is an abridged edition of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
autobiography, a memorable account of experiments 
with truth made by one of Uie greatest of our con- 
temporaries, abridged for use in Indian schools ; un- 
doubtedly a step in the right direction, and the 
publishers deserve heart^r coiiCTatulations for taking 
it. The story of Mabatmaji’s kfe will be a real help 
in diaractOT-Duilding and its study is much to be 
commended in those years when man is not crusted 
over with the growth of oonventions. The present 
edition has been the work of SI Mahadeo Desai who 
was the best man that could be selected for the 
purpose, iind he has had the benefit of Mahatmaji's 


collaboration. The book has been divided into thirty- 
nine short chaplcrs, only episodes of permanent interest 
have been retained, and the style, simple iu all 
Mahatinaji's writings, is here still more so to suit 
the siicciai class of readers it intends to reach. A 
wider circle than merely school students will benefit 
from its iieriisal. The get-up is all that can be 
desired. 

PitiyAiUN,rAN Skn 

A VIUMEll OK INDIAN LOGIC: By Mm, 
N. Kupimswann M,A, , published by P, Varadn- 

rhary d' ( b , Mad) ns. Pp. J .r -l- // c + 30 1. 

This is an edition of Animmbhalta's Tarkammyraha^ 
wdlh an historical nitroiiuction and translation and 
explanation of the text in English. The introduction 
contains much useful infoniiatioii rcganling the origin 
and development of logw in India. Instead of conrer- 
iii^ hiiuself to the old Xyayii system, the author 
brings his historii'al review right up to the end of the 
seventeenth century and gives a fairW complete 
account of tlie writers of the Nyaya school of Mithila 
aiil Bengal. 

The text is well-printed m Sanskrit character and 
each page of text has its transliteration in English on 
the page opiiosile. 

The exponitioii which constitutes the third part of 
the book is based on an ICnglish translation of the 
text, al'JO mad(‘ by the author, and is written in an 
easy and attractive sr>le. The glossary of Sanskrit 
words at the end of the book will be found exceed- 
ingly useful. 

'Ihe aiitlior is well know'ii in the world of Indian 
scholarship and the jiiescut volume has fully main- 
tained his reputation. The book is an excellent intro- 
duction to the general principles of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
systeiii. 

The printing and get-up of the book, how'cvor, 
leave room foi improvement. 

U. C . Bhattachaiukk 

IVERSONS AND TERSDNALITIEB {(Illustrated ) : 
By K, Ghandrasekharan, Madras Law Journal Press, 
Mrulra'^, Price Rs. 2, pp, JOL 

^‘Bersons and Per.sonalitieB'’ is a little volume of 
sketches which the author has written in on original 
manner recording liis own impressions of some wdl- 
kiiowii Madrasis. They are very brief but written 
in simple aud artistic style which the reader finds 
delightful. 

Mr. (rhandrasekharan's selection includes the Rt. 
Hon. V, S. Brinivasa Sastri, Bir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, and Mr. 8. Bat>amurthi— the rest being Messrs. 
T. R. Venkatarama Bastri, B. Varadachariar and T. R. 
Ramehandra Iyer who arc lawyers of Madras reputa- 
tion. A pen iKirtrait of Sir A. Krislinaswanw Iyer, the 
present Advocate-General of Madras. Dr. S. Rangachari, 
a Surgeon, Mr. K. B Venkataramani, a story writer and 
three more sketches of people whose identity the author 
does not disclose but say that they are his *Tavourite 
‘guest,” his “teacher” and his “family friend” — 
eonmlcte the book. 

The book is neatly printed on featherweight paper, 
bound in cioth and contains pencil drawings of 
people about whom the author writes. 

N, A. Fert’mal 

(;ARE of the EYE8-Commfed Iw 
fierience,'* pMished by J, O, Basak, 363 U^r Chitpur 
Road, Calcutta, 1st Miftion, pp, 143, price 12 

mnas. 

This bock deals with som^e hygienic rules which, 
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if followed, should keep the eyes fit and prevent their 
common disoaHcs. 

We do not know whether the compiler is a 
medical man or not. Diseases of the eye should be 
left for treatment in the hands of qualiiied doctors. 
This book gives a brief account of some diseases of 
the eyes and also their treatment. 

While rccoiumonding the hook to our readers as 
a manual of hygiene, wc do not advise that self-treat- 
ment should be attempted from tho prescriptions in 
this book. The ('ye is a very delicate and complex 
organ and its diseases shoufd be handled only by 
(jiialifiod medical men. 

CAUr: OF THE TEETH OR LAYMAN’S HAND- 
BOOK oF DENTISTRY : hyDr.Minoo C. Bflfm- 
(tiuala pHhhshcd A// fhr author from Empirv Btttld- 
htfj, Tlotohif Bnad^ Fort. Bombay, 142 payes, pruc 
Be. 7-.S' (mt?/. 

The object of this liook is to educate the public to 
adopt habits that can save* their teeth from decay, 
PyorrJio(*a and other troubles. 

'I'hc book is well written and full of sound advice 
There arc not many books on this subject written tor 
laymen in our country ; we recommend this book to 
oiir renders. 

A. K MrKRRji 

INDIAN JWG’FjH—hiographiral and cntical 
^hivhrs irith portraits, pp. riii .110. f\ihtistwd by 
<f. A. yfttrsnn iC Co.^ Maaras 1/s, 2, 

This is th(' first systematic attempt to present the 
biographies of Jiulian judges from the professional, 
as >udl as the public, point of view. In India we 
have no I^ord ( ^anijibells; and we heartily wi'lconie 
this volume, however short it may fall of the 
standard of Lord (.'ani])l)ell. The sketches as 
))ro.sentcd arc not only mere records of individual 
achievemeiitB in law, but they throw considerable 
light on the evolution of Hindu and Muhammadan 
law under the British administration, and unth them 
the growth of social and political institutions in 
the country. The sketches clearly show how the 
Indian judges, as a class, have illumined the obscure, 
elucidated cardinal principles, reconciled dilferences 
and hclpi'd in the progressive growth of ancient laws 
Ihnnigh enlightened interpretation. But one is 
tempted to join issue with Sir Brojendra Mitrn, when 
he says that their greatest achievement has naturally 
been in the realm of the personal laws of the Indians. 
Some yi'ars ago, I'hief Justice Taft of the United 
States Supremo Court, in course of the reply to an 
address liy the members of the English Bar, said 
that he has with profit followed the decision of an 
Indian judge explaining some obscure ])oint of 
English law. 

But th('.rc are some obvious defects. The volume 
contains sketches *of some twenty judges; but on 
principle the subjects of the sketches are selected 
is not clear. We do not find Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
nor Sir Chiinder Madhav Ghosh among them. On 
the other hand, some judges, who are on the Bench, 
like Sir Shadi Lall, and Shah Din are included. It 
is always a delicate matter to appraise the judicial 
work of a living man, more so when he is on the 
Bench. One would have expected to find the life 
of Sambhoo Nath Pandit, the first Indian to sit on 
the High Court Bench. 

Then some of the sketches are very sketchy, for 
example, dealing with the life of the late Mr. Justice 
Dwarica Nath Mitra, no mention is made of the 


full Btmch case of Guru Govind Shah Mundul rs. 
Anund Lall, 5 Bengal Law Report^^, p. 15, in which 
he established that the doctrine of spiritual benefit 
is the key to the Dayabliaga Hindu law of inheritance. 

There are eomo misprints, and occasional errore. 
Fijr example, at p. 255, J^hripad Babaji Thakorc is 
said to be the first liidiaii civilian. The first. Indian 
Civilian was the late Mr. Safy«'ndra Nath Tagore, an 
elder brother of the Ptiet Ualuiidra Nath. At p. 458, 
Sii Alidur Raliim’.s apfiointniimt as Deputy Legal 
RciuomVirarK'cr is describe*! as “the first step in the 
liulder of service which led him to the high iilaco 
of a Membership in rhi' lOxecutivc Council of the 
(loveriior at l‘\>it William, ('lalcutta.” Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. At ]). the Indian 
Association for the (^iltivation of Science is mentioned 
as the home of Sir .1. C. loose’s researches! 

The portraits arc often out of date, and could 
have been made more attractive with a little care. 
We not Only hopi' to sec a second edition of the 
present volume, but want to see additional volumes 
dealing with the lives of other eminent Indian 
judges. 

rillNCIPLES OFtnVTL GOVERNMENT, rt. 11 
— an introdmtwH in toe tSnrnrr of Ero?iomir.s by 
Baehhi Sen, M. A. B. L , pntdt'.hed tty It B. Tnra- 
pore vain St ms d’’ i'n., Bnmitnjf. Fn'rr B<. .’7-. S’. 

This is a companion voliinc* to Mr. A. Iv. (iho'^h’s 
Tntroflitf tton ht the Semiee nf Pttfffirs. which is the 
i*t. I of Prfnrtpifs n/ the (''fnl timrunnent. The 
aims of the author arc modest; iind in his very 
modesty he has siic«*»‘»'(!i(l w'‘!i whi'ic olbcifs vsith 
more ambitions have failed nii'-crnbly. 

The author has tried and he lias suet ceded in 
giving ail Indian background to many of the 
principles discussed; but sonietinu.s hi.s tnatment 
of a particular subji'ct is too sketchy. For (ixiimple, 
in his tn^atment of the problem of i*oj>ulation, the 
author has not discussed the distribution of j>opi]la- 
tioii according to occupation, or lictwcen the towns and 
villages, and the causes of the snail’s pace urbanization 
in India compared with the Eiirop(.*aii countries. 
Neither has he discuBsed th(* distrdmtion according 
to ago and sex. He has not noticed the fact, advcTtcd 
to by Mill, that an increase in wealth is an indirect 
but powerful rcmixly for checking over-population. 

Sometimes, the author in his anxiety to lie brief 
has produced the effect of a cram-book. Whatever 
is worth describing should be described carefully and 
lucidly, especially in a liook meant for stiidc'iits. 

In his statistics, the author is out-of-datc. This 
is not the only fault; in one jilaco ha gives figures 
for 1919, in another for 1024, and in still another 
place those for 1914; thus producing a wholly 
distorted mental picture. No explanation can be 
found why the author has done this. For example, 
he gives at pp. 15G et seq the number of distribution 
of factories all over Inciia in 1910, without tolling 
how many of them are seasonal, and how many 
permanent. At p 182, while summarizing the Whitley 
Report, an entirely difTereiit set of figures is given. 
Again sometimes figures are wholly wrong; at 
p. 159, it is said that “in 1922 there were registered 
72 joint-stock concerns in India, the total authorized 
capital was about 15 crores.” In 1021-22, about 
700 new companieB with a capital of 80 crores were 
registered; in 1922-23 500 new companies with a 
capital of about 35 crorcs were rei^stercd. Such 
want of accuracy, and uncopeoious distortion of 
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mental picture in a book meant for students is to 
be discoura^d. 

We hope the author M'ill thoroughly revise his 
text and bring his hgiiros up-to-date in his next 
edition, and make it a really dependable book for the 
students. 

J. M. Datta 

THE OTTAWA AtJREEMENT A Htudy in 
Imperial Profcrencfi. 7?// D. Ohnsh^ M. A. (dnniah), 
Reader in Kronomics, Unierrsifi/ of Bumhay, 
Price Rr\ 1-S. Pp. 7,'L 

Of the many notes and i)am])hlets wril.ten on the 
subject just on the eve or the discussions of the, 
terms of the Ottawa Agreement in the Indian 
diCgislative Assembly in Novemlior last, Prof. 1) 
(rhosh's book stands out pre-eminently as nn excellent 
work both in the scientific and imbiassed examination 
of the principles and cflFocts of the so-callcd multi- 
lateral Imperial Trade Agreement, as also in the 
lucid analysis and explanation of India’s trade figures. 
Prof Ghosh rightly jioints out that these agreements 
could at most divert the commerce of the world and 
could not create any expansion. Jiniierisil JVeferenee 
was a })y-]>roducri of a movement which was in 
essence directed Jiy considerations o( pure self-intonHit 
on the part of tireat Britain. The* spirit and ])roc*e- 
dure of the new movement, says Mr. (Jliosh, are not 
entirely in keeping with llic so-called high ideal 
of Imperial unity through lm]iciial Preference so 
often adiimbiiited’ by Imperial s1.ite‘4mcii. 

Prof. Ghosh examinos in detail the figures of 
export and import of all classes of <'Oni! nodi tics both 
with regard to their natiiie and volume as well as 
with reference to the possililc scope of gain through 
India’s entering into the ring. Th(‘ following con- 
(‘lusions are draw ii from such a Htiid> : 

1. The Ottawa Agreements xvill'iiot eoiitribiite to 
the recovery of world trade, lienee we cannot expect 
the conditions of world trade to react favourably 
upon India’s foreign trade. 

2. Gar exports ns a whole cannot gain materially 
from British preference. Britain cannot, however, 
exclude them from preference without groat loss to 
herself. 

II. Preference should not have been asked for on 
such of our exports in which our total exports to all 
countries is much greater than their total imports 
by Great Britain from all countries, since preference 
cannot contrioute to their recovery or prosperity, 
while denial of preference cannot injure them seriously. 

4. Our delegates should not have taken the 
trouble to secure preference on those of our exports 
in which the imports of Great Britain are from non- 
Empire countries mostly, since the value of preference 
in their case will be whittled dowm to insignificance 
by the competition of other Empire countries, while 
the loss from the denial of preference can be made 
up in other ways. 

5. The question of preference could have arisen 
only with respect to exports in which total imports 
of Great Britain are much larger than the total 
exports of India. 

6. The future value of preference in the British 
. market is not much ; since the other markets arc 

developing and absolving our exports much faster. 

7. The exchange of mutual preference by India 
and Britain will lead to some loss of our exports to 
neutral markets, through increased competition, 
reduced purchase or retaliation by foreign countries. 

8. Our delegates should not have consented to 


give preference (o British imixirts in articles in which 
the value of our imports from Britain has been only 
bctw'eeii 1 and -10 per cent only of our total imports. 

0. Probably the United Kingdom would not have 
strongly insisted upon having preference on imports 
of articles in which our im])orts from Britain in 
recent yeais ha\e been between 70 to HX) per cent. 

10. The tiucstioii of granting preierence could 
reasonably arise only with r(*fereneo to imports of 
articles in which onr inqiorts from Bntniii in recent 
years have been between oO mid (it) per cent. 

n. If the Agrcemcml is ratifi(‘d in its present 
form, the Indian consiime.r will sutler heavy losses 
both in the present and fnlnrc. 

12. Thus the net gam to onr exports from pre- 
ference w'lll bo sniallcL tlimi the net loss on our 
imports lioth today and in future. 

III. Further, the UiiiU'J Kingdom is already 
reeeiving a number of \isil)le and invisible prefer- 
ences 111 India. 'Fhe latt.(jr arc not well known, and 
hence never mentioned in the course of tanll' nego- 
tiations. But probably they are more valuable than 
the tariir iireferenees which Britain receives in the 
Dominions. 

Wo are entirely in agreement wdth IVof. Ghosh's 
findings and w'e commend his trcatisi* to all senous 
students of taritl both in the universities as well as 
in ]uiblir life. 

X A LINA KSITA SA NY AL 

THE REGONHTiaHTJON OF THE iniRRI- 
(MH.rMOFTllE ELEMENTARY SIMIOOLS OF 
INDIA : Bif TholfHH(fal Xnian daenh, u\.i^si}riation 
PtesH, y Rmarll St ter f, CnlcHfta. pp, 20ti* 

Prtee Rr. /-/. 

The book wiw submitted bv the author in partial 
fulfilment of the reijiiircnients for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy iii the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the Columbia Cniverail.y. 

The title of the book indicates its nature. 
In the iiilrodueUon the author writes, “Our teachers 
ill tli(‘ village schools of India have to be helped 
to a deeper understanding and aiiprecialion of the 
fundamental principles and philosophy of education, 
and our children have to be Icil into the ways of 
good citi/LMishi]) and into an intelligent adjustment 
to the world, physical, social and moral.” 

The principles and philosophy of education w’hich 
the aiilhor wants to ])opulan/H and on the basis 
of which he intends to reconstruct the curriculum 
of the elementary schools of India arc those 
advocated by Dewey and Kiljiatrick. The Dowey- 
Kilpatrick theory of education is based on the 

recognition of the jaipil's jicrsonality and its 

roniiectiou with local environment and the life of 
the community and the State as a whole. Its aim 

is to develop the right attitude towards life and 
society and is thus opposed to the older methods 
which lay all emphasis upon proper schooling as 
understood by the three R's. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
part which is sub-divided into four chapters considers 
the old curriculum and the second pftrt which is 
subdivided into five chapters^ is devoted to the 

cxi^sition of the new curriculum. The defects 
which the author finds and criticizes in the old 
curriculum are : over-emphasis on the Uir R’s. 
isolation from life outside school ; iinu equate 
provision for the real needs of children ; lack of 
provision for developing initiative ; too much 
uniformity ; too little provision for the growth of 
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ideals and appreciations ; absence of correlation 
between the suDjccts ; over-emphasis on examina- 
tions. 

The author intends to remove these defects of 
the old curriculum by means of the l^rojcct method 
which brings learning and life into closer connection 
and develops desirable and interesting life activity 
in which children spontaneously engage. 

Wc appreciate the author’s zeal and love for his 
method. Jhit its successful trial on a large seal(‘ 
in a vast country like India is now well-nigh 
im]>OBsiblc on account of insufficient state-aid and 
the difficulty of obtaining the co-operation of 
]>arciitR and guardians The author has mentioned 
the great success of the Project method in America. 
But Arnericnn society is different from that of 
India and so also arc the circumstances. The Proiect 
method can succeed when the h>tato is liberal in 
grant, the Icaebcrs are properly trained and inspired 
by the noble ideal of nation-hnilding, and parents 
and guardians as well as the inhabitants of the 
locality where a school is situated have a changed 
outlook on life. But our alien and unsympathetic 
Government is very close-fisted as regards expenditure 
on educational exjM rimcnts, and 1 do not know how 
many properly trained teachers inspired with noble 
ideals it would be jiossiblc to find to work out the 
method, because, as the author himsi'lf remarks, in 
the. hands of certain teachers the Project method 
IS in dangiT of growing lax and chaotic. Parents 
and guardians must also be made to understand the 
T elatedness between life and education and ngnid 
with favour the new cuiriculum which makes use 
of subject-matter, hut does not consist of subject- 
matter. 

There are not many books written by liidiaiis 
on educational problems and as such the present 
»me is <*ertamly a welcome contribution to the 
subject. The book is well-written ; ae commend it 
to the considerations of our educationists and 
ministers of edneafion. 

P. \. Koy 

A \ J NTK( )T) r( rn ( TO V^FA TMAT( ILOGY ; 
Juiffrs Olarh McKnrow. M,B. Longninifs^ pp. ]7!), price 
sijr shilhnijs, 

Pneumatology is an attempt to study scientifically 
man as a spiritual being. Just as psychology assumes 
the character of rauii as “conscious” and “rational” 
animal, so does pneumatology assume his character 
as “religious” animal. The book is certainly not 
one for the ordinary reading public, but may be of 
some interest to certain psychologists. 

Chuthtophkr Ai’kroyo 

TITBITS, TYPICAL-TOPIGAL : Ihj-S. <\ Mnolencc, 
V, N. Dhur ((' COf 5^’, WeUtHfjUm St, ami 2 Cotlcye 
St, C^druilct, Si.riy‘onc pngvi^, Re, J, 

f'he celebrated author of “Sketchy Bits, ' “Skits 
and Sketches” “Snapshots” etc., has just nrodueed 
the above- m (‘lit ion ed book which is quite in narmony 
with the great experience and knowledge which he 
so sagaciously ajiplics when a solution of the current 
problems of the country becomeb impossible. When 
the zemedy is past the wit of man to devise, let the 
whole country read this cxhilaratiug book, as the 
only solace, as wine is drunk in desmir. Wo have 
ill these pages an unexjieeted combination of our 
unconnected ideas,— picketting and pickpocketing^ a 
politician’s iioints atidf Euclid’s point (having position 


but no magnitude), the establishment of a bullock 
e.art service from ITowrah to Delhi, in lieu perhaps 
of the Punjab Mail, spirituous and spiritual influence, 
piiau and kahab, and a grand solution of the 
communal jiroblem which has hitherto bafiUed analysis. 
The barribter’s Khansama says : “But Huzoor is 
Bilaiti walla (Kiiglaiid-ret timed), neither a Hindu nor 
a ]\Iahomeclan, nor a Christian, nor a Zoroastrian, 
what docs Huzoor caro whether they are dying or 
dead.” We agree with the author when he says : 

masterpiece of the culinary art I delicious !” 
When the book is finished, the reader gets annoyed 
with Mr. Mookcijeo for not running to many pages 
more to excite onr salivary glands. Mr. Mookerjec 
excels in style. The heterogeneous subjects under his 
masterly skill with the English language aie dexter- 
ously matched and work well together, pages sparkling 
with wit. This always indicatfis authorship of an 
exalted nature 

Critk' 

rilDU LITEKATITKE : by T. Orahame Iktihy, 
DJaM., B. I), M, A., Render Jlindi and Utdii ?// 
the rmrersliy of London, fonmrltj Missionaiy of 
the Church of Seotiund. etc etc. '‘‘The llcriiatje of 
India*' Senea, Assoeuition PresR^ Y,M. C. A., 5 RusbcU 
Street, Cataitta, Iti.TJ : pp, 120, a frontispieec and a 
map, paper-bound. Re, hJ 

1)1. Grahanio Bailey's is an honoured name in 
the field of New fndo- Aryan linguisties and litera- 
ture, and he is one of those few scholars in both 
Eurojic and India who have made investigations into 
the origins of Hindustani and have iutefested them- 
selves in this problem Tt is a matter for general 
gratification that the Editors of the JJenfaye of India 
scries could obtain the services of Dr. Bailey for 
this book. Dr. Bailey’s work treats the subject with a 
fresh outlook, and is quite suggestive and full of 
new" information (for the first time made available 
in English) in the earlici chapters. The basis of 
the Hindustani speech (Khrni Bolt), of which Trdu 
is a more developed form, are suggested as being 
}*anjabi rnthgr than the Braj Bhakha form of 
Western TTindi. This is a new view-iioint which 
appears to bo the right one, studying the matter 
from the linguistic side. T)r. Bailey lias taken into 
note the work of Indian scholars on the Urdu 
language and literature, e, g,, M. Husain Azad, Hri 
Bam, Hhamsiillah t^adri, Dr. Ghulam Mohiuddin 
Qadri Ham Babn Saksena, Prof. Hafiz Mahmud 
hSiirani. and others. The earlier literature iipto 
the middle of the 18th century is discussed in peater 
detail in this little book than elsewhere. The history 
is carried down to the living writers including 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal. The poets and other writers 
are discussed chronologically under several heads 
(The Beginnings of TTrdu Literature— the Religious 
Period, L'150— 1590 ; The First Literary Period of 
Urdu in the Deccan, 1590 — 1730 ; The Jiret Century 
of Urdu Poetry in Delhi, 1700-1830 ; Urdu I'oetry 
in Lucknow in the 19th century ; The Beconu 
Delhi Period, and the Four Poets of Rampur ; 
Urdu Prose ; the New Age, and Conclusion). Greater 
attention has been paid to individual poets rather than 
to movements and periods, but this was inevitable, 
owing to the nature and history of Urdu literature 
itfidf — movements and tendencies of a revolutionary 
character having manifested themselves (the process 
is not yet complete) in recent times only. We have a 
very good history of Urdu literature in Dr. Grahame 
Baileys book, and it, is the only work of its kind that 
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wd can think of ; and it is a work which should bo in 
all Indian libraries and libraries of books on India. 

THE QUATUAINS 01«" PIALI : A Versp TVa/w/a- 
/ion hy C. S, Ttife : iurltititnfji the Criminal Urdu and 
the lAtera! IShiqlish Translation by the tate O. E. Ward. 

Oefnrd Utnreiwify Press (7W.7J?) pp. 102, 

These 101 Kuba'iyys of the great TTrdu poet of the 
last generation, Maulavi Khwaja Altaf Husain Ansari 
ranmati (better known by his taJehaUns or pen-name 
of Ilali), forn some of the finest fiow'ers in the 
garden of Indian Musalman thought and literature, 
and deserve pernsal by all Indians with n love ol 
eiilture. They are mostly didactic, but they show a 
deep insight into men and motives, and arc couched 
in a most felicitous diction ivhich make them stay in 
thh' memory (of even those whose store of Hindustani is 
limited) like iirovcrbs and apophthegms. (}. R Ward 
brought out nis c<lition in with a very helpful 

introduction on I'rdii poetry and proso(ly, and he 
gave the TTrdu text in Homan characters with 
a literal English translation. The jiresent reviewer 
has to acknowledge his gratitude to the memory of 
Ward, for he first made his HC<jiiaintari('e of Ilali 
through this edition over lift eon years ago. Tlic 
Homan alphabet is certainly an advantage for those 
who arc not fairuhar with the IVrso-Aralnc script, 
and I think Ward’s romani/cd edition of Tlali's 
quatrains helped to popiilari/e TVdn poetry to some 
extent among those who had a Idtle Hindustani but 
were not at home in the Porso- \rabic alphaliet in 
which the Urdu form of H nidus tan i is written. A 
reprint of Ward’s romauixid edition and translation 
should come out, and that as early as iiossible : the 
])resent edition is only a tolerable snlistitute. Mr. 


Sl9 

Tute’s version may be a good exercise at versification 
in English seeking to reproduce in English an exotic 
rhythm, but with its frequent padding, made necessary 
because of the exigencies of the metre, and its 
frequent ‘Tree” rendering which at times gives ns 
something rather different from what Hali actually 
wrote, this verse translation is indeed quite super- 
fluous and at times reads a little artificial beside the 
line for line litoral rendering l»y Ward which is 
simnle and dignified and through which the poetic 
quality and simplicity of the original ,shino out ivith- 
out any etlbrt. Thus, to give the fifth cinatrain in 
the original, and in Ward’s version and Mr. Tides: 

(OHKHXAl.) 

.fab mayiisi dilo/z-pa rdia jati hai, 
f)iishman-so bhi nani tora jajiwati hai. 

Mnmkin hai ki sukh-me// bhnl jae// atfal, 

Lokin iinhc// diikli-me/i man hi yad ati hai. 

“W^hen dcsjiair falls thick ujion the 

hearts of mankind, 

It forces Thy name u])on the lijis even of foes. 

It m possible that infants in their joy 
lorget their mother, 

Hiit when they are in pain, she is first 

in their tlioiights.” (Ward) 

A healthy child when playing may well forgetful lie, 
Vet, hurt, seeks with its mother instinctive sanctiinry 
Ho when mankind is helpless, and prey 
to dark despair. 

The blackest, tinboliver turns once 

again to Then'.” (Tule). 

Hpnitt Kitmah (’iFATTniUl 


RAMMOHUN ROY 

1]y RABINDRANATH TAGORK 


R AMMOIIITN Roy iiiaiij^uratcd tlio 
modem in India. He was born 
at a time wlieii oiir oountry, having 
lost its link Avith the inmost truths 
of its being, struggled under ii crushing load 
of unreason, in abject slavery to circunistauce. 
In social ussigc, in politics,, in the realm of 
religion and art, we had entered the zone of 
uncreativo habit, of decadent tradition, and 
ceased to exercise our Immanity. In this, 
dark gloom of India’s degeneration Rain- 
mohun rose up, a luminous star in the 
firmament of India’s history, with prophetic 
purity of vision, and unconquerable heroism 
of soul. He shed radiance all over the land ; 
he rescued us from the penury of self- 
oblivion. Through the dynamic power of 
his personality, his uncompromising freedom 
of die spirit, he vitalized our natiopal being 


with the urgency of croiitive endeavour, and 
launched it into tlie arduous adventure of 
realization. He is the great path-maker of 
this century who has removed ponderous 
obstacles that impeded our progress at every 
step, and initiated us into the present era 
of world-wide co-operation of humanity. 

Rammohun belongs to the lineage of 
India’s great seers who age. after ago have 
appeared in the arena of our history with tlie 
message of Eternal Man. India’s special 
genius has been to acknowledge the divine 
in human affairs, to offer hospitality to all 
that is imperishable in human civilization, 
regardless of racial and national divergence. 
From the early dawn of our history it has 
been India’s privily and also its problem, 
as a host, to harmonize the diverse elements 
of humanity which have inevitably been 
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brought to our midst, to synthetize contrasting 
cultures in the light of a coniprohensive ideal. 
The stupeTuloiis structure of our social system 
with its* intricate arrangement of caste 
testifies to the vigorous attempt made at an 
early stage of hujuan civilization to deal with 
the complexity of our prohlein, to relegate 
to every class of our peoples, however wide 
the cleavage between their levels of culture, 
a place in a cosmopolitan scheme of society* 
Rammohun’s predecessors, Kabir, Naiiak, 
Dadu, and iunuiuerable saints and seers of 
medieval India, carried on much further 
India’s great attempt to evolve* a huiiian 
adjustment of ])Coplcs and races.; they broke 
through barriers of social and religious 
exe.hisivcness and brought together India’s 
dillerent communities on tlie geiiuinc basis 
of spiritual reality. Now that our out-worn 
social usage's are; yielding rapidly to the 
stress of an urgent call of unity, when rigid 
enclosures of caste and creed can no more 
obstruct the freedom of our fellowship, when 
India’s spiritual need of faith and concord 
between her different peoples has become 
imperative and seems to liave aroused a new 
stir of consciousness throughout the land, 
wc must not forget that this emancipation 
of our manhood has been made possibh* by 
the indomitable personality of the grout 
unifier, Raniiuohun Roy. He paved tin path 
for this reasserlioii of India’s inmost truth 
of being, her belief in the ecjuality of man in 
the love of the Supremo IVrson, who ever 
dwells in the heaj'ts of all men and iiiiit(*s us 
in the bond of welfare. 

Rammohnn was the only per-^on in Jiis 
time, in the whole world of man, to realize 
completely the sigiiificaiiee of the modern 
ago. He knew that the ideal of human 
civilization docs not lie in the isolation of 
indcpeiulcnce, but in the brotherhood of 
interdependence of individuals as well as of 
nations in all spheres of thought and activity, 
lie applied this principle of humanity with 
his extraordinary depth of scholarship and 
natural gift of intuition, to social, litciary 
and religious ailairs, never acknowledging 
limitations of circumstance, never devioiing 
from his purpose lured by distraction^ of 
tenmorid excitement. His attempt was to 
estwlieb our peoples on ttie fall cons^^us- 


ness of their own cultural personality, to 
make them comprehend the reality of all that 
was unique and indestructible in their 
civilization, and simultaneously, to make them 
approach other civilizations in the spirit of 
sympathetic co-opei-atiou. With this view 
in his mind he tackled an amazingly wide 
range of social, cultural, and religious 
problems of our country, -and through a long 
lif(‘ spent in unflagging service to the cause 
of Indians cultural rcassertion, brought back 
the pure stream of India’s philosophy to the 
futility of our immobih' and unproductive 
national existence. In social ethics he was 
an uncompromising interpreter of the truths 
of human relationship, tireless in his crusade 
against social wrongs and .superstition, 
generous in liis co-operation with any re- 
former, both of this country and of outside, 
who caiTK^ to our aid in a genuine spirit of 
comradeship. Unsparingly lie devoted him- 
self to the task of rescuing from the debris 
of India’s decadence the true products of 
its civilization, and to make our people build 
on them, as tin* basis, the superstructure of 
ail international culture. Peoply versed in 
Sanskrit, he reviv('d classical studies, and 
while he imbued the Bengali literature and 
language with th(» rich atmosphere of our 
classical period, he opened its doors wide to 
the spirit of tlie age, ottering access to new 
words from othi*r languages, and to new 
id(‘as. To eY(*ry sphen* of our national 
existence* he brought the sagacity of a 
comprehensive vision, the spirit of self- 
manifestation of the uui(juc in the light of 
the universab 

Let me hope that in celebrating his 
centenary wc shall take upon ourselves the 
task of revealing to our own and contem- 
poraneous civilizations the multi-sided and 
perfectly balanced personality of this great 
man. We in this country, however, owe a 
special responsibility, not only of bringing 
to light his varied contributions to the 
modern age, but of proving our r^ht of 
kinship with him by justifying his life, by 
maintaining in every realm of our national 
existence the high standard of truth which 
he set before us. Great men have been 
claimed by humanity by its persecution of 
them and wilful neglect. We evade our 
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reeponaibility for those Wbo are immeasurably 
superior to us by repudiating them. liam- 
Uiohun Butfered martyrdom in his time, and 

E aid the price of his greatness. But out of 
is sufieringa, his power of transmuting them 
to Carry on further beneficent activities for 
the good of Inlmanity, the luodern age has 
gained an undying urge of life. If we fail 
him again in this day of our nation-building, 
if we do not observe perfect c<]uity of human 


m 

relationship oftering Uncompromising fight 
to all forms and conventions, however ancient 
they may be ill usage, which separate man 
and man, we shall be pitiful in our failure, 
and shamed for ever in the history of man. 
Our futility will be in the measure of the 
greatness of Haramoliun R.oy.'*' 

* PrcRiclontial Address before the Kainmohita Hoy 
Centenary (inaugural) raeoliii^ at the [Senate House, 
Calcutta, hoi* I on Fel>riiary IM, 


THE LAMP OF CLAY 

Bv SIT A DEVI 


W E had to remove to our friend’s 
Ifoiise at very short notice. 
They had built a new house in 
a now suburb of the town. 
llithcrtiO, we two liad been living much like 
Bedouin Arabs of the desert. Our establish- 
ment was beautifully simple and we eould 
remove from place to place at a moment’s 
notice. My husband used to be transferred 
from one place to another very frequently, 
so we had decided not to encumber ourselves 
needlessly. 

But our friend Jogi^sli Babii and his 
wife belonged to aiiotlier order of human 
beings. They were solid middle-class house- 
holders ; their house was a home, and not 
a temporary makeshift business. The 
house belonged to them as 1 have said 
before, and was not a rented one. The 
house gave evidence in every part of it, to 
their deep affection and care for it and to 
their good taste. Even its iron railings and 
its doors ar.d windows were beautiful. The 
decorations and furniture showed that the 
master and mistress had spent much thought 
and deliberation over them and had not 
bought them haphazard at a sale. 

They had to go away suddenly to their 
natiwe village on receipt of bad news and 
loll; u# iu charge of the house. They feared 
their beautiful nest should lose its 
ft^hness and gloiy through lack of care. 

41-9 


For the first few days, 1 felt very ill at 
ease in the now house. There were very few 
Bengalis here, only one or two families. On 
all sides stood corrugated iron sheds Or mud 
hoyels for the most part. The inhabitants were 
mainly Mahomedans. The brick biiildingK 
were quite new, and showed that the richer 
people had very rc'cently established them- 
selves in this quarter- The land was going 
cheap, so Jogesh Babii had come here as a 
pioneer and then induced some of his friends 
to settle down here. It still looked more 
like an open countryside than a part of 
Calcutta. Wide stretches of field lay here 
and there, thcTC were many tanks and wat(»r 
holes and there were thick growth of trees 
and shrubs everywhere. The people too 
kept cattle in the courtyard and geese 
cackled on the roads, f^hildrcn played 
about everywhere fearlessly. In short, it 
looked much more like a village than 
a metropolis. 

There was a small balcony in front of 
our house. Here I sat on a cane chair 
and watch the movements of my neigh- 
bours. The time passed on pleasantly. At 
first the neighbours too watched me dosely, 
but very soon they gave up. If a woman 
does not run away from bold gazes or if 
she does not shrink within herself for shyness, 
most men lose interest in looking at her. 
She is not feminine enough for them. So 
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1 soon ceased to be an object of curiosity 
to them. 

The thoroughfare in front was called a 
street, though it was only a lane. By craning 
my neck forward, I could see part of the 
main road. There was a goodly j*ow of 
shops on both sides of the lane. '^Plie hoiis(*s 
of iron and nmd were unpretentious to look 
at, but th(‘ inhabitants within plied a busy 
trade. One eould get everything hore. 
l''here were sweetmeat shops, foodsliiir 
stores, and tea shops. '^Phere wer(^ also a 
hair-cutting saloon, a dyeing and cleaning 
shop, a garage for taxis, and a tailor's shop. 
The houses werc‘ not much to look at, but 
tlie tradespeople tried their b(‘st to be 
modern in their ways. In the swec'tmeat 
shop, then* was a small meat safe*, though 
most of the* sweets were kept outside on 
large wooden or brass plates. A few 
choice sweets were k<*pt in the meat saf<*. 
Ill the tea shoji, there were mirrors, gaudy 
prints and ch(*ap frames, and large glass 
jars of biscuits and lozenges. There was 
even a gramophone, which began to wail 
loudly in the evenings. In tin* barber’s 
saloon, thcr<5 wcj’e large mirrors, chairs and 
tables and the barber put on an overall, while 
working. The dyeing and cleaning shop had 
a large signboard, but it was k(*pt inside 
mostly. The washerman pulled it out oeea- 
hionally. He had K'eeiitly purchased two 
old show-cas(*b. 'J'hc room was so crowded 
that one could hardly move about within, 
but the man did not se<‘m to mind it at all. 
He was iiiimeiisely proud of his show-eases. 
The rooms which faced the street were 
nea]-ly all occupied by tradesmen, but the 
rooms behind -Aure rented by poor p<‘ople, 
who lived tluTe with their families. They 
were mostly Mahomedaiis, but they were 
too poor to allow their womenfolk to stay 
in purdali. The womc*n walked about freelv 
in the eourtyards and by-lam s and called 
pedlars to purchase clieap cotton prints, 
and fruits or sweets. But if th(*y had to go 
farther, they put on dirty hoorhihs. It was 
winter and bitterly cold in the morning. 
As soon as the snn^ ray,-, shone on tiic foot- 
paths, the women and children too came 
out to enjoy it, equally with tlie man. The 
women squatted on the ground, and talked 


and walked. They smeared the bodies of 
the babies with mustard oil, and ])reparcd 
thc*ir rice and pulse for cooking. These 
cheap dwellings had no water connections, 
the street hydrant supplied them with water 
for most purposes. Only the drinking water 
was earrii'd over from the street pump at 
the eorn(*r. Washing the kitchen utensils 
was an important alliiir, it took full one 
hour. They exeliaiig<*d conlideiices and house- 
hold gossip also during this time. The sun 
hardly jx'uetrated to their dark abodes, so 
th<*y stay(‘d out witli tin* children as much 
as they could, on one pret(*iieo or another. 
The* women were plain ami eoinmon, and ill- 
clad. Still I found them and tln*ir morning 
round of diiti(*s very interesting. 

Sudd(*nly oin* morning 1 noticed a now 
female* ligiin* on the footpath by the hydrant. 
Ht*r appearaiieo, her maiim*rs, her dress, 
evor \ thing betokened that she was diHerent- 
Her eomplexLon was dark, her iigim* slender, 
yet well-roniidod. The features were sharp 
and regular. ll(*r hair was ii(*aily combed 
and parted in the middle and she was wearing 
a printed cotton .sy///, and a bodice of the 
same inat(*rial. She was cleaning some brass 
utensils like tin* other women. Kvorybod}" 
was making way for her, deferentially, 
though she had no greater riglit over the 
hydrant than the others. 

After she had tinish(*d, she enter(‘d tin* 
WJish(*rmajrs room with the utensils. So J 
took it for granti'd that she had come to stay 
there. Hitli(*rto, the* washerman and his 
servant had been the only r(*sid(*nts of the 
place. J did not know anything more about 
them tlian that they washed bundles of 
idothiiig in the tank and spr(*ad them out on 
the fields to dry and that they (piarrollcd 
loudly with thi*ir customers. 'rh(*y also 
bought food from the tea shop and consumed 
them, sitting on the footpath. But the 
appearance of a woman eliaiigcd every thing. 
From a shop and a godown, it became a home. 

I did not know, how tlie woman was relat- 
(*d to the washerinaii. But from his behavi- 
our, J understood that the newcomer had a 
warm place in his heart. As she was a 
woman, sin* had taken upon herself the 
mnniig(*inent of the household. But she 
performed the most trifling work with 
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an air, as if tluTeby slio was laying tho 
whole universe* under an oJdigatioii. The 
washerman and his servant was busy all the 
time, trjdng to please this new presiding deity 
of the homestead. They buy food for her 
from the tea shop as well as for themselves, 
but her portion is served to her on a plate. 
Even a cup of tea is bought. Hitlierto none 
knew whether tin* two men eookt'd for th<*m- 
selvcs or at some shop. Now every d(‘tail 
of the kitehen and cooking is availabh*. 
There wore only two rooms, the woman had 
•' occupied the smaller one, and eoiiv(‘i*t<‘d part 
of it into a kit(*hen and a stor<*. In the 
bigger room too, she had an*anged things 
differently. The show-eases, tal)l(‘s, etc*., had 
been pushed against tin* walL, leaving a clear 
space in Ihe middle. One could walk about 
in it now, without knocking against the 
furniture at. every st(‘p. 

Women cannot b(»ai being alone, '^rhough 
she talked with the n(‘ighbours, she seemed 
to feel lon<*ly. Suddenly, I found many new 
inmate's, appearing in the washermairs house, 
two ganders, one parrot, and a litter of 
puppies. The* ganders gave tin* least trouble 
as soon as day dawned, they came out of 
their dwelling places and started ont with 
loud (Jackies to snrv(*v the muglibourhood. 
All day long they wandered about and 
stiiH'ed th(*mselves at wdll and no one troubled 
about them. In th(* evening, they returned 
home with slow, l(‘isiir(*ly steps. The parrot 
needed a bit of care, but it repaid its mistress 
by singing and talking to her. Iiesides, its 
appearance being pretty, it served as a 
decoration for the hous(* front. 

Blit the pups proved to ho veritable 
nuisances, Th(*y (irst lu*ralded their arrival 
in a cold wintry night. I doubt wh('tlu»r 
anyone in the neighbourhood could sleej) 
through their infernal howling. As I came 
out on tho balcony in the morning to have 
a look around, the first thing that met iny 
sight was the woman, advancing with u huge 
basket in her arms. Inside thc^ basket were 
the now born puppies and she was bringing 
them over to the sunny spot in front of my 
door. The puppies had no pedigree, that 
much could be seen. But there was no want 
of care or affection for that reason on the 
part of their guardian. 


A huge cage of iron had been standing 
in front of the washermairs rooms for a 
long time*. It was rusty and broken and 
had perhaps served once for keeping 
poultry. Now it b(‘eanie the bedroom of the 
puppies. Tin* night was intensely cold. 
The chill peu(*t rated to our boiu's through 
thick rugs and woohui clothing and 
through closely shut doors and windows, 

I low could the poor jmppies sleep ont in sneh 
a iiiglit I'heir kind-hc'arted mistress liad 
tried luT best to protect them with pieces of 
giinnv, bill these* were far from adecpiate, 
Tlu'v (‘Oiild ni»t sle(»p, neither did they allow 
ns to sl(‘(‘]>. 

Kosi (lay, the washerman (‘ailed at our 
house, with the week’s washing. “\\ hat made* 
yon take in those piipjues ?” I asked him 
rather angrily. “Are llie p(*ople of this 
(jiiarter to go without sleej) 

^‘N\'liat can J do, Madam V” Ik* replied, 
very mneh .ashamed. '‘A servant from that 
white house lias kill(*d tin* mother of those 
puppies. They were dying on the street, so 
she went and iSronght tlumi in.” 

My maid eagerly put in here. ‘'Who is 
she ? Any relative Oris she* your wife V” 

'‘Oh, no, she is a sort of cousin,” he 
replied and cseapc'd in a hurry. 

Afterwards, I eaiiu* to know that the 
woman was not his cousin really. Her 
mother had tak(*n his uncle for a second 
husband. Some months ago, this woman too 
had become a widow. She had no oth(*r 
plac(* to go to, so she had eoim* here. 

The pupincs weni entr(*mely unwilling 
to stay in a cage. Tlu*y bdt it to be a loss 
of j)r«*slige, and gave vent to their resentment 
loudly. The old man, who snpjilied eggs 
and br(*ad to ns, sto])ped one morning befor(3 
the washerman’s house and asked '‘Can 
pu|)pies (*ver be ae(*omniodated in a bird’s 
cage V” 

The woman had a sense of humour, 
'^Why not she retarded. “If you \vant, 
I can aecommodatc you too.” 

'^riie old man smiled and went away. 

Anyway, the puppies died off, om' by 
one. t used to feol angry at their howls, 
but I did not want their cries to be stilled 
by death. I felt sorry for tho poor woman. 
The washerman offered to buy her another 
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littor of piippioH, but she refused with a shake 
of h<*r head. 

I did not know her name. Bui T had 
given her a name, for my own use. It was 
Doolari, the petted one. She was really 
like a spoilt child. The* two men worked 
day and night to plcasi* her. But sh(‘ 
scarcely paid any heed to them. She be- 
hav(id like an empress, to whom her 
subjects were paying homage. No one would 
liavc taken her for a dependent. 

Blit slowly, I began to realize that Satan 
had entered the gard<'n of Ed(*n. The 
w.i.-herman’s rooms had been silent on(‘« 
hitherto, but loud noises of (piarrels began 
to issue out of them now. People could b<* 
seen standing in a crowd before the rooiur. 
in every hour of the day. The sharp voices 
of a woman could be* heard from inside, to 
which gruff male voices retorted. 1 never 
could understand, what they fjuarrellcd about. 
But J began to feel very much dis])leased 
with them. These peoph* did not seem to 
poss(‘ss any sense of decorum. What mad(‘ 
them (|uarrel like that ? 

Doolari was washing her pots and pans 
in th(‘ morning by the street hydrant. 
Her face looked sullen and she was not 
talking with the other women. The washer- 
man’s servant came forward and put his hand 
on Doohiri’s bucket. The woman did not 
need it much, as the supply of water was 
close to her hand, though she had kept the 
bucket filled with water. She stung the 
poor man with such sharp words that he ran 
away in dismay. ft was not enough for 
Doolari, she vent(*d her rage on the iinoff(*iid- 
ing bucket by giving it a smart kick. As 
the bucket rolled along the footpath the 
washerman appeared on tlie spot. lie 
looked alt(*rnately at the angry face of the 
woman and the dismayed face of liis servant, 
then went in with a sarcastic smile on his 
lips. 

Doolari’s moods changed every minute. 
When 1 next saw her, she was talking 
cheerfully enough with her frJ^uids. She had 
finished sweeping the rooms and was now 
busily attacking the refuse heap in front of 
her rooms. The servant had no shame. 
He had already forgotten the snubbing he 
had received. He came forward wiA a 


smile and held out his hand for the broom. 
If he could help Doolari the tiniest bit, 
it was heaven to him. Doolari smiled with 
crooked lips and tlirew the broom at him. 
That was enough for the man, he began to 
sweep the footpath with contentment writ 
large on his face. 

Man is always hungry for what he does 
not possess, 1 thought. He fights for it 
and prays for it his whole life. As sOon as 
it falls into Ills hands, it begins to lose its 
charm. If Doolari had been the wedded 
wife of either of these two men, neither 
would have found much in lier. She would 
be uninteresting and cheap. Her smiles, 
her words would be just ordinary. But as 
she belonged to neither of them she was a 
coveted treasure to both. 

Many beautiful articles of dress came to 
the washerman in the way of his trade. 
There were many fashionable women in the 
neighbourhood. The man was puiietual, so 
he got the largest number of customers. Dp 
to this tim(‘, he was content with wasliing the 
things and receiving the money in return. But 
now ho began to dress Doolari up in these 
borrowed plumes, thereby paying homage and 
court to her. Doolari had nc^ver seen so 
much finery before. She dressed up to her 
heart’s content. She even seemed a bit grate- 
ful. The' washerman had caught a bad chill 
through constant exposure in this terrible 
cold. J)oolari made him keep to his room 
forcibly and wont to work for him with 
Sookhaii, the servant. After she returned 
in the' evening, she boiled medicinal herbs 
for him and rubbed him down with warm oil. 
She made tea for him at home, as many times 
as he asked for it. 

We had rain for twe) or three days. It 
was impossible to come out on tho verandah 
and sit there, so 1 lost sight of Doolari for 
a while. But hearing a terrible brawling in 
the afternoon I had to run to the window, 
and peep through tho closed shutter. As 
usual, a crowd had gathered before the 
washerman’s rooms, and the sound of quarrell- 
ing came from within. I did not understand 
what the matter was. 

Suddenly, Doolari came out, screaming 
excitedly. It was raining, but she ignored 
it and walked out, with a smaU bundle in her 
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liatid. Needless to say, she was not allowed 
to go away. The washerman ran after her, 
and coaxed her into coming back. The 
crowd slowly melted away. 

I sent for my maidservant to know tlu* 
cause of this turmoil. She must have gathered 
a lot of information by this time. 

As soon as she came in, 1 asked, '^What 
had happened ? Why were they shouting 
so much ?” 

^^Oh, don^t you know. Madam the 
servant woman began in great haste. “That 
* woman is a wicked one, 1 tell yon. She 
tries to ruin the man that feeds her. It is a 
mercy that Sookhan is there, oIs(‘ the washer- 
man would have been in a nice fix by this 
time. You see that big house over there * 
That belongs to a rich Mahomedan lady. 
She sent a very rich silk sari to the washer- 
man to be ironed, the other day. You would 
not believe im*, Madan), but the hussy really 
wanted to put it on. If the people of the 
big hous(' saw such goings on, they would 
have ]nit the washerman in jail. So Sookhan 
prevented her. That was why she made 
.such a fuss. She ihreateneU to go away. 
As if she has many [daces to go away to.” 

Doolari must really have been very angry, 
h^or some days, slie did not touch any of 
the clothes in tin* washerman’s shop, but 
went about dress('d in the clothes she had 
first a])f)(‘ared in. 

Poor Sookhan’s plight was the saddest. 
He was an old servant, he loved his master, 
and his master too treated him more as a 
friend than as a s(Tvant. Sookhan too had 
always put his master^s int<»rests above his. 
But this m^w fascination had changed all his 
outlooks. He did not know what to do. 

Doolari and the washormau too fell out 
occasionally. She insulted one of his best 
customers one day. As soon as the man had 
gone away, the washerman began to shout at 
Doolari. He even raised his list to strike 
her. Doolari was not a coward, she took 
up her broomstick in self defence. Sookhan 
rushed between the enraged combatants and 
received both the fisticuff* and tlie broomstick 
on his person. The quarrel came to an end 
after a while. Next day I found a pair of 
silver bangles on Doolari^s wrists. A sort 
of peace offering. 


A few days passed in |)eacc. 'rhen 
the fire broke out again. This time it was a 
serious affair. Not an exchange of hot >NordK 
alone, but of actual blows. Tin* crowd this 
time was a bigger and thicker. 1 too came 
out on tliu balcony to sc(? what was 
happening. 

'Phe washerman was shaking Doolari and 
shouting “You devil, you inuht t(‘ll me the 
truth at once, or I will kill you.” 

Doolari retortt‘d with vile alniscs. “Let 
me go at once, you dog,” slu* cried “or 1 will 
call the police. Why sliould I take* your 
filthy money ” ’Phi'^ ornament belongs to 
mo, I had kept it in my bo\ hitherto.” 

The washennan began to explain matters 
to the crowd. He hail rc(‘cived ])ayment at 
two or three houses yesterday, H(* had kept 
the money in a draAver of the alinirah, l)ut 
this morning he found it gone. And Doolari 
was wearing a pair of new silver anklets. 
Where did she find the money for it ? 

Doolari again called him a vile name. 
''Phe washerman sprang at her Jik(‘ a mad 
man. Doolari would have been Bcrioiisly 
hurt, but an imexpectc^d turn of events saved 
h(‘r. Sookhan siiddimly attacked Jiis master 
furiously. The two rivals began to light liki' 
enraged animals. 

The neighbours rushed between and 
parted them. A [)oliee constable too appeared 
(u) the scene. Matters now began to look 
grave. "Phe crowd became so great that I 
could not see the real actors in this drama 
any longer. 

^Phe allair might have ended otherwise, 
if the constable had not a[)peared. Thi* 
shouting died down, ))ut it was due to f(‘ar. 
The crowd, especially the feminine part of 
it, began to melt away slowly, because' they 
were afraid of being cited as witnesses. 

The washerman had cooled down eoinpleti*- 
ly. It would not have mattered very much, 
if he had struck Doolari a few bloAvs. Such 
things happened every day among them, 
and Doolari would not have attached undue 
importance to it. lJut it vraa another thing 
to hand her over to tlie police, lie tried his 
best now to recant, but the oonstabh* “^hut 
him up very summarily. 

Doolari had flung herself down on the 
ground and was bewailing her sad lot loudly. 
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ri'callod all hrr dead and living rolativoa, 
and :iddrf*fts<»d hor lamontatioii to thorn. Sho 
would iiov<T havft ooino to this devil, if sho 
had known what sort of a person h(‘ w/ia. Sho 
had ]<)ok(‘d upon him as hor own brotlu^r. If 
she went to |ail now, she would never again 

able to show her face before people. 
People would not allow her to cross their 
threshold. She would be an onteast. Why 
did not she die* before coming to this man ? 

The constable shouted at her to stop. Th(‘y 
must proceed now to the ])oliee station, he 
eoiild not stand tluTc* the whol<» day to listen 
to their howls. So Doolari liad to sit np and 
wipe her (‘yes. She began to look round 
her helplessK , like an (‘we lamb, facing 
buteliei's. The wash<»rman slowly went and 
stood by hcT sid(\ 

As the constable was about to step down 
into tlie street with Doolari and the washer- 
man, Soolvhan ruslied forward and ])arred 
th(M’r way. “Let her go, Sir/’ h<‘ entreated 
the policeman, “Sli(‘ knows nothing about the 
money. 1 stole it.'’ 

Ev(*ryone was thunderstruck, “^\'hat did 
you do with the numey, you ungrat<’ful cur 
roared tlu' washerman. “Did you buy those* 
ornaments for hor ?” 

Sookliaii looked at Doolari’s tear-st‘iiiu*d 
I’aee, th(*n said eahnly. ‘^Why should 1 buy 
ornaments for her ? 1 owed much i.'oiiey at 

the drink shop and they wer(* pesteTing me. 
So 1 ])aid them.” 

Shouting and howling brok(* out again. 
It was only the presence of the poliecMiuin 
that ])r<wented another tight. At last Doolari 
was allowed to go ‘-col-fiec, and the two men 
wen* taken along to the police* station. 
l>(^oIari at once hid hersedf in the small 
orook(‘d Janes. Tin* washei'inan’s rooms 


remaiiu'd locked. It was becoming dark, and 
I went in. 

Ill the morning, I found that the rooms 
had bc(*n iiiiloekcel and that the two men had 
returnc'd. Rut they sat still, one on the 
doorstep, annthej* in a corner of the room, 
and showed no sign of b(*ginning their day’s 
work. Nobody know when they had returned. 

Suddenly, Doolari emerged out of a lane 
and eariic and stood in front of the room. 
“Sookhan, giv'c me my bundle of clothes,” 
she cried out sharply, “I am going away.” 

Sookhan did not answer. His master 
glared at her bah'iully. 

“Do you want to attach them or what V” 
asked Doolari again. 

The sling went home this tinu*. 
Avash(*rnian sprang up and seizing her liundic 
threw it on tlie loot path. Doolari took it uj) 
and walk(‘d on. After liaving gone a few 
paces, siie came back again and threw down 
the silver anklets on the steps of tlie washer- 
man’s room. He picked th(*in up. 

Doolari ])roeeed('d on again and again slu* 
eaiiK* back. This tiuu* slie took oil* th(‘ silver 
bangle's and tlirew th(‘m at him. She walked 
out this time, not to return. 

P(*aee iiiibrok(‘n reigns in th(* washerman’s 
house now. Rut it has be('Oine dull and 
uninteresting. The light lias gone out, the 
charm has disappc'arc d. Sookhan works on 
again like a dumb beast of burden. He had 
to spc'iul moiK^y to get out of tlu* elutehes 
of law. Every month, some money is 
deducted from his jiay towards making good 
the luoney he had stolon. 

No one would believe that this very person 
had tried to kill his master only a few days 
ago. 



ItlNERARy OF THE PERSIAN TOUP 

By K. N. CHATTERJT 


29tli April. Tchoran at last — and bark 
to tlio twentioili rontury. We have been 
given ([iiartors in tin* beautiful gardcn- 
t)ala(‘e of Bagli Neyeredowleli in the Kliiabane 
Posuntapeli. 

, AV(* have been over three weeks in the 
journey from Calcutta iiieluding the halts 
at Shiraz and Isfahan. Such a lot of new 
cxperi(MK*es have been erowdi'd in this short 
span of time tliat a fair-sized book eoiild lx* 
written on it — indeed many have been written 
on h'ss. 

+ * J|l », 



Tolionin A city paU' 


A short i'es])it(* of thro(» or four days and 
then started a crowdcnl procn^ssion of ollieial, 
senu-officia], civic and other functions, 
starting with the private audience given to 
the Poet by II. M. the Shah. The. audience 
took place in the new palace where H. M. 
the Shah gave' the Poet a very all able and 
sympathetic hearing of his endeavours. 
Then followed nineteen major and numberless 
minor functions besides a number of 
intervh'ws, private meetings, etc. 

We had arrived at the brain-centre of a 
historic people, inhabiting a country of 
nearly six hundred and fifty thousand 


square miles, with a population of about 
twelve millions, and were now meeting those 
who with their Koval leader had brought 
regeneration to the land. 

History is being mad(* all over Asia 

and we were now at one of the main centres. 

♦ + * * 



Jenalu* Foronf»lii 

Three high officials wer<» our mainstay 
in these ceremonies and functions : H. H. 
Foroughi, the Foreign Minister, H. K. the 
Education Minister and Arbab Kaikhosrow 
Shahrokh. Under their guidance and help 
all engagements were fulfilled smoothly 
but even then the strain was terrific on tlie 
Poet. Jenabc l^'oroiighi, the distinguished 
liftcratein', was constantly with us. 

2nd May. — Private audience given to .he 
Poet by H. M. Iliza Shah Pahlavi. 
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3rd May. — A whole host of 
visitors including H. E. the 
AinbasFiador of Afghanistan, tho 
lirst Secretary of tlio Hnssian 
lie^ation, II. 10. the Minister of 
and T(*lefjraphs, some 
members of Parliament, r(‘])resen- 
tatives of the Jhihai eoinmiinitv. 

4th May -II. E. the Minister 
of Edncalioii took tlie l^oet and 
party to tlu‘ garden-palace of 
Farahabad. Amongst distinguish- 
ed (fillers were H. IT. the Prime 
Minister, Dv. Godard th(^ 
archaeologist, the wife of TT. E. 
the Edneaiion Minister and 
Mine. Godard, H II. the Minister 
of war and some distinguished 
memb(‘rs of the Medjliss. 

oth M ay. — I *()oPs “Mi'ssage 
to PcTsia'* delivered in the main 
hall of th(' Ministry of Education 
in the afternoon. Later on t(*a- 


j>arty at the Government ftchool of 
Music. 

• (ith May. — (Jffieial and Public 
celebration of the Poet’s birthday. 
Stream of visitors from early morning 
till night bearing valuable gifts, Howers 
and messages. (Congratulatory letters 
and telegrams simply poured in from 
all (juarters including Europe, America 
and India. The first letter came from 
H. H. the Court Minister. The Govern- 
ment of Persia conf<Tred th(^ First 
I)egn*c Medal in Sciences and Arts 
on the Poet and a FarmtH. All the 
ministers, the Rmbas.sios and Legations 
and the various communities were 
represented. 

In the afternoon H. E. the Education 
Minister gave a garden party in the 
I^oet's honour. In the evening the Po(»t 
dined with IT. IT. the Foreign Minister 
and some other high officials. 

7th May. — Distinguished visitors 
included II. E. Momta/, the dtorgr 
iVAffairca of Egypt. The Poet called 
on H. H. the Court Minister and also 
attended a play given in his honour 
at the Zoroastrian theatre. 
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Sth May. — H. E. the Minister 
of Finance called. The (ImHfr 
^CAffairfw of Iraq called to 
deliver a formal invitation to 
the Poet from H. M. the King 
of Iraq to visit his kingdom. 
In the evening there wiis an 
official dinner at the Afghan 
Embassy. 

Mth May. — Formal visits in 
the morning. 1^110 Poet visiteil 
the Zoroastriaii Sehool and joined 
in the cerernrmy »»f laying the 
Cornerstone of the n(»w building. 
At f) \\ Ai. th<" Poet gave a public 
le(*tnre on “tin' fiineh'on of Fine 
Vrts in life.” 

loth May --'rin* Poet visited 
two ediicaliomil institutions, the 
lA'Cee of Ehnia and tin* School 
oi Jy.iw and Political Science. 



The Poet al .feiiahe Dashty’s, (l)ehind the Poet, 
hiiinikarehief in ]»ocket) 



l i I 1 

* m \\W 


12th May* —A number of 
distinguished men of letters 
calhid on the Poet. There* was 
an official lunch at the Foreign 
Minister's residence. Tin* Indian 
residents of Teherari gave .an 
addn*ss and some presents te* 
the Poet, Tin* Armenian Clnl) 
gave a party to the lh»ct which 
was crowded. 


'rchcran. Aveuiic 

Mlh*. liersulh* Houspian, an veiling Anne u- i 
lady, who has i^tarted the first kindergart' • 
school in Persia came witli some of 1 t 
piqiils who sang and danced before tl.** 
Poet. In the afternoon the Press A‘-sociatioi; 
gave a tea-party to the Poel. 

11th May. -The Poet spr .In* ^ .it 

the beautiful (Sermaii Embassy » < le ^ cn 

suburb of Shimran. Almost :u. ' 

tinguislied treiman residents of ‘’cr.s' 'n?re 
present. In the evening there N.e; a party 
at the residence of Jeiiabc Dashty, a dis- 
tingiii.ihed where tin* Poet im t the 

younger intellectuals of Persia. 


1 3tli May. -.lallal-ed-din 
Tchi*raui, the famous mathcm.itU 
Clan, c:tlled on the Poel and 
presented an old Persian man is- 
cript to the Poet. The American 
CV>ilegc of T<*heran the biggest 
educational institution of this 
eoiiatrv — ltn c a tea in honour of the Poet. 
Arbab " d vuo.m’ow Shahrokh gave a dinnei 
and eiP' t o’ nneiit in honour of the Poet. 

1 4th oil, .-“The Egyptian Legation gav< 
a lunch to li e Poet. In the afternoon there 
wis a tea-i iriv at the Tlritish Legation 
l.")tli May. -Departure from Teheran. 

» ic + »jf 

What was our cxpi*rlcncc in Teheran 
What lay behind these functions, this 
celebration of the visit of a Poet, who —world- 
famous as he is and indelible though his f ’tiC 
in the annals of literature— could hauily 
give to the Iranians anything that raay be 


42-l(.i 
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regarded as substantial in the sphere of 
international politics or finance ? The 
writer of this itinerary is neither competent 
to assign nor is he desirous of formulating 
any motives. All he can do is to put 
forward some views. 

Firstly, there is the Aryan movement. 
"Inhere is noW a very strong feeling amongst 
all the intellectuals — and with the lead of 
tr. M. the Shah, amongst all young Iranians 
“that Iranian means pre-dominantly Aryan. 


This has now completely superceded the 
Pan-Islamic movement ami the pride of the 
intellectuals and the younger generation in 
the cultural achievements of Aryan Fran is 
growing fast. This has awakened a feeling 
of kinship with Indians and as such 
intellectual Iran feels proud at the fame 
of a brother Aryuin- -the Poet. At the same 
time it must be made clear that India and 
the Indians still remain strangers to Persia, 
and there is as yet a feeling of resentment 
in the south against the Indians who formed 
the bulk of the army of oecupation during 
the Great War. 

Secondly, there is the tradition of 
interchange of thought and cnlture between 
the Iranians and Indians of the ancient and 
mediaeval periods The ancient period, it 
is troie, still remains a mass of folklore and 
tradition — with occasional bits of historical 
facts, recently vcriiied—but the mediaeval is 
still alive, with its periods of glory and 


of suffering and disaster, singularly common 
to both countries. This has given an idea 
to the intellectual elite of Iran that both 
countries may be destined to reach a common 
goal in harmony, just as they parted from 
a common fatherland in the dim ancient 
days of old. 

Thirdly, there is a feeling of brotherly 
sympathy. It is true that that feeling is 
confined to a few thinkers but this group 
includes the highest in the laud. Iran has 
only recently emerged from the 
toils of foreign dominance — 
and is not yet cpiite clear of 
the pitfalls — and as such can 
yet feel sympathetic to a kins- 
man who is still in bondage. 

Ijastly, there is the truly 
oriental tradition of hospitality. 
Persian hospitality is justly 
famous and the word mehman 
still has a halo round it in the 
hearts of all true Iranians, 
Together with it comes the 
oriental reverence and love 
towards philosophers and men 
of learning and all these put 
together perhaps explains the 
tremendous and lavish scale on 
which the reception was accord- 
ed to our Poet. 

But all this must not give an impression 
that Iran is still the Iran of ancient and 
mediaeval times. Young Iran is ruthlessly 
progressive, and is determined not to let any 
tradition — social, religious or political — stand 
in the way to the advancement of their cause. 
It is true that much that is beautiful, much 
iiuU is romantic may thus disappear, but even 
fhea the price is not too heavy if all the 
evils md semi-evils of mediaevalism dis- 
appear at the same tiin(\ Social and religious 
practices that Bre obsolete in the light of 
modern progress, may look beautiful in print 
and may aiford channels for argument by the* 
so-called learned and for the practice of 
social tyranny and smug self-aggrandizement 
by the hypothetical higher classes of a people 
in bondage, but they arc rightly regarded as 
the deadliest narcotics that clog the system 
and dull the brains of a people, by nation.''; 



Teheran. Near the Palace Bei)ali 
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'reheran I'Ohts aiid Ti'lcffraiili liiiildiii^ 


that have attained liberty and are determined 
to march in the van of progress. 

Titles have mostly disappeared and the 
powers of the theocracy have been sternly 
divorced from matters temporal. Social and 
religions barriers in the way of education, 
sanitation, civics, medicine, science etc., are 
bi ini' '■hatterfd and demolished fH.st. 

The only troubJe is that the pace being 
fast there bus been hardly any attempt at the 


evolution of a new culture adapted from the 
old to meet modern rc(|uirement8. The resnlt 
is thiit a process of Westernization is going on 
that, unless it is modified in time, may alter 
th(> nation as much as it is altering the city 
architectnre or the di'oss of the people, which 
would be a calamity. 

New Teheran looks like an ofi'shoot of 
Europe. Let us hope the New Irani would 
escape a similar metamorphosis, 



^ Treat Cancer with Biggest X-Ray Tube 
Ti(*at.in<*nt of ciiikm' piiticMits has just 
:i(. tin* (hlifornia Jiistif.uUi of Technology, aft(T 
jnoiil.hs oi i)ici)ai‘iition, witli the X-Ka\ 

lube ill the world Artificial li^'htiiiii” of 
voJls o|>(‘rates the thirty-foot instrument. 
This i'- the highest voltage ever harnessed lor 
iiH‘diejil use, and sjieetaeular displays of sparks 
are lo be seen in the adjoiniiii’ room where the 
euirenf is st«'j)]n‘d u]) by Uno 1ran<foimer'<. 

RadiaLion from ibe 1uIm‘ is deelai<*d more jiower- 
ful than the rays that would bt‘ obUiiiied I'loin 
all the radium in thi‘ SNorld The unpieeedented 
volhme gives the rays extremely dee]) |)en(*tration 
Rats )u*n‘ suhjeeteil to tla* rays in length) tests 
heloie the tulu' was apjilii'd to human l)i*ing-. 




y.. 1 ■ ' 'V-; 




WiikIow*- id the vertical thirty- 
foot tube, loft, emit X-rays to 
treat eaincr patients. Above, 
inilhon volt diacharge from 
maehine that runs the big tube 



Ohost Ship Bombed by Navy Planes 

Five direct hits out ^ of thirty bombs dropped 
was the score unofficially reported when iNavy 
])lancs attacked the radio-controlled battleship, 
f offi the California coast > the other day. 
They used duds filled witli water to avoid damag- 
ing the radio wonder. Obsolete as a war craft 
imt prized as a target ship, the. lUah is the latest 


and largest of sever® vessels that tlie Navv Ini'- 
equipped to run wTthout a man abioad. A mile 
away, it starts, turns, and stops under radio 
control from the mine-sweeper The 

striking pieturo on the next ]>age, taken * iring 
the recent air attack shows a homh )uM i ssing 
the ghost battleship. 

- Popfffar iSchnee 
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Guiding 
Ghost Ship 

In tho background 
below, is the radio 
controlled Utah 
which is directed 
by an officer aboard 
the Bahin. Further 
below, moving the 
keys in Jiofnn's 
control room that 
Kteer distant ship. 
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Washes Dishes All By Itself 

When dishes are plact*d in this electric dish- 
washer, all you need to do is add water and soap 
powder and then you can go away and leave it 
to its own operations. It will wash the dishes in 
soapy water, rinse them oft* a couple of times in 
clear water, sterilize them and dry them, and 


to the modern electrical apparatus pictured in 
these columns, yet both represent mile-stones in 
the perpetual quest for the precious and elusive 
yellow metal. 

This latest development is due to the geophy- 
sicid firm of William M. Barret, Inc., who 
designed and constructed^ the equipment for 



finally shut itself off* when the, job is done. All 
of these things are done without the touch of 
human hands, which is a good thing as the 
machine uses water hotter than you could stand. 
As shown abov^ the machine is extremely com- 
pact. A surprising feature is its simplicity, 
there being only two movable part>s in it. 

— Popular, Svicnec 

SdeiLce Aids ftuest for Gold 

It seems a far cry from the ancient burrough 
and dilapidatetl pan of the early gold prospector, 


mining interests. The instrument, which is 
termed au ore detector, will be used to locate 
electrically conductive deposits of gold which 
may occur at depths not exceeding sonic five to 
ten feet. Only tw'O men are required to operate 
the apparatus, which consists of a power uuit^ a 
r(^ceiver unit, and an exploring coil. 

To the left in the close-up of the equijiment 
may be seen the power unit, which comprises 
a vacuum-tube oscillator and amplifier, \vhilc to 
the right is shown the receiver unit, c^ .isistiug 
of au inductance bridge and vacuum-tube 
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rtiTiplificr. 'rii« e*xploriiig coil appears in fc*ic 
hucKground, and in the foregrouiul ar(» the 
coiiventional headphones which are u«*ed a** null 
indicator^. 



In operation, tin* hrid^e energized 
JOlMI-cycle sinusoidal cnnviit, the power level of 
tlie OHcillah>r-amj)hlier being a«lju^K*d <0 meet 
the re'piireinonts of depth peneM'clion. Following 
till's the receivi-r anijilifier i-, t<»r the desiied 
gain, and the hri<lge broimht to precise baLuic(» 
bv appropriate iv^i^tance and iinlnctainv contiols 
Tin* condition of lialance is indicab'd bv silence 
in tile headjihoiies 

If th(» exploring coil i^* moved ovtT llic 
ground, and a c()ndiictiv<‘ body comes within 
the magiu'tic tield of tli<» coil, (In* eddy cuiTents 
set 111 ) hi the coiidnetive mas.*, will reduce the 


effective inductance of the exploring coil, which 
serves to unbalance the bridge. This condition 
will be imlicated by tne appearance of the 2000- 
cyele note in the hcinlphones, the intensity of 
th(* sound depending on the tiegree of bridge 
unbalance. A change in the inductance of the 
exploring eoil of one part in a million may liie 
detcckJ rea<lily in this manner. 

While this on^ detector was «le.signed primarily 
to provide a means for locating relatively 
shalio\\ veins and placer ileposits of gold, it 
will l)i‘ understood that any bodv which conducts 
eleotiicity ^Mll give a .-'imilar icactioii with the 
in^'t-iuiiicnt. The magnitude ot the response vill 
depend on the physical proi)ortions ol the 
disturbing mass, its eondu<‘tivity and deiitli, and 
the electrical con‘^tants of the suriounding 
media. 



.sc/r//////r Amu'/fttH 







'XaBlims and Sanskrit Literature 

^ Muslims did much to introduce Hindu 
sciences to the West. They translated Sanskrit 
works into Persian and Arabic. These again 
beinpr rendered into European languages came 
within the easy roach of Westerners. After 
giving a brief survey of these, Mr. M. Z. 
‘Siddiqui makes an estimate of the services of 
ithe Muslims to Sanskrit in India itself since 
lime of Akbar in The Cnlcutfa Review. 
He says : 

Akbar being led by his personal inclination as well 
as political consideration, made up his mind to make 
the important Sanskrit works available for the Muslims 
created a translation department, which was housou 
in the Diwaiikhana at Fatahpuri, and chose the 
Mahabharata as the first Indian work to be translated 
into Persian. He appointed several Pandits as inter- 
preters of the great epic, and Naqib Khan as its 
translator, and the work proceeded for three days. 
Then aMladayuni, the historian, was ordered to join 
Naiiib Khan as translator. One-eighth of the gigantic 
work was translated into Persian in four months’ 
time. Then it was divided into two parts : one part 
•was to be translated by Natpb Khan in conjunction 
with Haji Muhammad HuUaii and the other by Mulla 
Hulla Faydi was appointed as supervisor 
.of the whole wrorlv. When one- third of the huge 
.work was finished llaji Muhammad Sultan was ordered 
to do the work and to revise the whole of the trans- 
lation. Thus was finished the Persian translation of 
the great epic of the Hindus and it was named Razm 
Nameh. It was then copied, illustrated and publish^.... 

Thus, under the supreme guidance of the genius 
of the great emperor and the strict supervision of the 
great scholars of his court, with the help of the 
J^rned Pandits of the time, were translated from 
^nskrit into Persian, by competent scholars like 
Abdul-Fwll, Faydi, Naqib Khan, Haji Muhammad 
SuUan, Mulla Ibrahim, and Mulla Abdul-puadir 
Badayuni : the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the 
Bhagavi^gita, the Atharvaveda, the Yogavashishta, 
the M^eshmahananda, the Harivamsa, the Story 
of the Animals and many other works of the Hindus. 

•'•Tbo Hindus who combined a thorough knowledge 
of Sansknt with that of Persian language levis^ the 
old translations and also made new ones. Girdhar 
Das translated the Ramayana, afresh, in 1626 A. D. 
Hebi Das Kaith also claims to have translated it 
mdepen^tiy, about the end of the 16th century ; a 
Hindu feend of Dara Shukoh made a fresh translation 
of the J^vashishta. 

No Persian version of the Vedas, however, was 
generally available before the middle of the 17 th 
century. The Persian translation of the Atharvaveda 
rendered under Akbar. was so bod tiaat it was 
entiHjy forgfrtten just after It was completed. It was 
™ ^Sufl pnnoe Dara l^ukoh, who had initiated the 
Persun translation of many Sanskrit works, that 

* 4B-11 


took up this great task also. He collected the Pandits 
of ares and with their help translated the Vedas 
into Peraian and completed the work in 1(557. The 
translation of the Sanskrit books into J’ersian was 
however continued till the 19th century. 

Simultaneously with translation of the Sanskrit 
works into Persian, the process of assimilation of the 
Hindu ideas in Islamic literature also continued The 
Naldaman of laydi. the story of Ram and Sita by 
Masih Beg, the Miratul-Makhluqut of Abnl- Rahman 
Chisthi the Tuhfatul-Hind of Mirza Fakhrul Din aie 
only a few of the works of this type. 

/In hooks the Tuhfatul-Hind was written 

during the reign ot Alamgir, for the use of his 
Krondson, pnnee Jahandar t<hah, at the instance of 
ms tutor Kukaltwh It deals exclusiTcly with 

Mindu culture. It is divided into seven iiarts : 
it "It- 1 Hindu script, b. Chap. 1 on 

the Hindu Frosty, c. Chap. 2 on the Hindu Khy me 
t 5" Hindu I'lKures of ypecch. e. diap 

4 on the Hindu Theory of Love. f. Chap. B on the Hindu 
bvstom of Music. «/. Chap. 6 on the Hindu Theory 

oflCSgnX"'®’ C^^P-’ontheHinduThW 

The^ Arabic and Persian translations of the 
tSMskrit works in addition to being a source of 
mfonnation for the Muslims with regard to Indian 
bcienccB, created a taste for them among the earlv 
modern Euroiiean orientalists. Their knowledge and 
appreciation of the beauties of the Sanskrit literature 
pe^n with the study of these translations or with 
their rcuderiiig in a European language. The early 
teanslation of the Kalila and Dimna into Hebrew, 
Iwriac, (irt«k, J^tm Spanish, Italian, Slavonic, Turkish 
German, English, DaiiiBh Dutch and h'rem^ langu- 
agos, were based on its Arabic rendering by Ibnul- 
^rqufla. Of its original ^nskrit no notice had 
bem toen by the European scholars before the end 
of the loth century. •• 

The first appreciation of Indian philosophy by a 
great Euro^n philosopher, also, was based on the 
study or the Latin rendering of one of these tran- 
slations of the Sanskrit works. Schopenhauer who 
remarked that ‘Tn the whole world there is no study 
BO beneficial and so elevating as that of the Ilpa- 
nishads had studied neither their Sanskrit original 
nor their translation based on their original text, 
but the Latin rendering, by Auquetil Du Perron, of 
the Persian trMslation of the Upanishads. with which 
IS assc^iated the name of Dara Shukoh, the brother of 
Alamgir. 

Sex Equality 

Accorcling to Dr. Dhirendra Nath Roy the 
relation between man and woman cannot bo 
exactly as that between man and man witl.out 
^pairing the peace and happiness of society. 
He develops the idea in Probuddha Bha/rata as 
follows 
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Sex equality as an idea has acquired its first 
impetus from the growth of the spirit of etiuality and 
has BUHtained in the West liy the peculiar 

relationships of the two sexes bahul upon the 
principle of rights. Bocioty in the West being an 
institution more political than moral has made 
human relationship a mere matter of contract. As 
Western men and women are both human, they have 
been used to applying this principle of human 
relationships among the individuals of the same sex 
as well as lietwecii the opposite sexes. But hero 
politics scums to have been pushed rather too far. 
It i8_ conceivable that man in society stands in 
relation to man on a contractual basis to avoid mutual 
aggression and guarantee inutiiid security, although 
it smacks somew'bat of a crude life and not of a high 
civilization. But it^ seems highly improbable that 
man stands in relation to woman on the same basis. 
Man and woman do not meet as equals to discuss 
their rights, they are drawn together by a natural 
urge which civili/atioii has sought to refine into a 
higher seiitimciit— call it love, if you please. 

PJach sex is incomplete without the other, each 
needs ihc other to make up a social unit. Nature 
has built them complementary. It is not a question 
of ‘if you do that to me, 1 do this to you/.. .it is 
not a (juestioii at all, for the two must conic together, 
if or no if. And the two come together not as two 
individiiiils but as two necessary parts of one 
irresistible whole. Jf the one cannot help being 
together with the other, it is futile, if not absurd on 
the part of one to talk of equality or inequality to 
the other. It only aggravates the situation and holds 
down the natural im pulse of man and woman from 
being refined and sublimated. 

Why should there arise any (luostion of e<juality 
or inequality of the tvro sexes when the two are 
complementary, when the one supplies the inevitable 
needs of the other ? The union of the two is a 
necessary condition of society. It is, therefore, proper 
on the part of a healthy society to see that this union 
is real. But there is no real union w'here luith are 
self-conscious individuals unwilling to lie mcigcd into 
one. 

Real union means sclf-furget fulness This can Iks 
possible only when one’s centre of thought is the 
other. That one can entirely forget oneself in the 
other is proved even by the brute union ot the tw’O 
from natural urge how^ever temporary. When this 
natural urge is sublimated into an enduring love by 
civilization the permanent shifting of the centre of 
thought from one's [own self to the beloved becomes 
mso natural. Then the tw'o think of their respective 
duties and not rights. Then there is no time to think 
« drowned in Ihc thoughts 

of the other A truly civilized society is based ujion 
the principle of duties because that is enjoined liy 
love and love alone can truly unite. Society is a 
mere makeshift wrhere the sense of rights prevails 
over that of duties, where politics displaces morality. 


Christianity in the East 
In ‘‘Studies in Church Histoi-y’* in "ihc Youny 
Men of India^ Burma and Ceylon the history 
of the movoment of Christianity towards the 
East is given as follows i 

Missions were first sent from the West to the 
Far East in the fourteenth century when the 


Franciscans went to Pekin in 1307 and to the West 
Coast of India in 13211; at the end of the next 
century while Spain sent out Columbus to America 
in 1195, Portugal sent Vasco de Gama to India, in 
1498 ; the Portuguese expedition was accom pained 
by a band of clergy and monks, charged with the 
care of the ReltlcTs and also with the evangelization 
of the heathen. To their amazement and delight 
they found that there were already Christians in 
the country. Their first impulse was to greet the 
Syrians as long-lost brethren, but it soon appeared 
that there w’cre aiffereneus which they were by no 
means prepared to overlook ; the Syrians had a 
married clergy, they read the Bible in Syriac, and 
they had no intention of giving obedience to the 
Pope. The Poituguesc w'cre soon much more occupied 
with converting their neighbours than with rejoicing 
over them. 

fn in 12 I’^rancis Xavier arrived in Goa. He 
began liln as a brilliant young nobleman at the 
court of Portugal, thence he wjent to Paris, where 
he became a professor of ])hilosoi)hy ; it seemed 
that thoie was a career of great distinction before 
him, but his friend Ignatius Loyola gained him 
for the new order, and he brcnnic a .fesuit priest. 
He was sent out to superintend the mibsioiiary work 
of the t-hnruh “in ICast,’’ and came, thinking as 
other missionaries have done that the Gospel had 
only to be )>roclaiined, and the whole of India, with 
all the ICast behind it, would hear and turn and 
be saved. 

His career is one of the most interesting in the 
whole history of missionary entorjprise. It lasted 
ten years ; in that time he worked for three years 
among the pearl fishers and others on th*‘ coasts 
of Tinncvelly and Malabar, teaching them through 
an interi)rut.or, for he could never learn Tamil, 
baptizing them in vast numbiTs, “till his hands were 
tired,” organizing them under native and mission- 
ary jiriests , another three years he sjient in the 
Moluccas, carrying on the same work ; for fifteen 
months he was in India again, disciplining and restor- 
ing the churches he had built up, which had fallen into 
complete laxity and confusion. Then came two years 
in .Tapan, wbere he founded a church that was to 
endure in B])itc of nbandonini‘nl and persecution for 
many generations, till the Roman mibsions of the 
nineteenth century returned ; three more months in 
Malabar were fully occupied with the internal troubles 
of the ('hurch ; Xavier then salicd for Ohma, hut 
was unable to gain arhnittanco to the country, and 
died of fever in a deserted island off the coast ; his 
body was brought back to Goa. and lies there, the 
ob}cVt of a great jicriodical jiilgriniage. It was per- 
haps well for him that like other pioneers ho saw 
his w^ork foreshortened. 


Tolstoy’s Beliefs and Practices 
Aylmer Maude, tlio authority on Tolstoy, 
writes in The Aryan Path : 

Whenever it came to publishing anything, how'- 
ever, he met w'ith reproaches and unpleasantness, for 
ho had announced that he would take no payment- 
and that all who cared to were free to publish and 
republish his writings as they pleased. His wife, who 
was publishing a cdlected edition of his works, was 
most anxious, if she could not have the copyright, 
to secure at least the first publication of what he 
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wrote. He, however, wished that no money from 
his ^itings should come to his family, and preferred 
to give such stories as were suitable for the purpose 
to the Posredfiik, a benevolent group devoted to 
publishing and distributing very cheap and whole- 
some literature for the people in place of the penny- 
dreadfuls and grossly superstitious church lives of 
the saints ns were then usually sold at epuntry fairs, 
and formed almost the sole literary sustenance of the 
mass of the population. 

This cause of discord recurred continually, and 
Tolstoy once told me that from the time he 
renounced copyright the appearance of each new 
work of liis had caused him distress, though previously 
It had been a pleasure to complete and publish a new 
wwk Apart from his wife’s feeling in thp matter, it 
might fairly be argued that to allow valuabte literary 
property to bo scrambled far naturally tends to 
oftcasion friction, strife, and ill-will. And m this case 
a chronic and most bitter strife grew up between the 
Countess and Tolstoy’s chief friend V. (». CJhertkov, 
who had set his heart on obtaining control of Tolstoy’s 
literary output and did eventually secure eontrol of 
his literary inheritance. So bitter was this strife, 
and so jealous was the (buntesa of (’hertkov’s 
influence over her hushand, that her mind became 
unbalanced. She devcioiicd hysteria, suicidal mania 
and, the doctor said, paranoia. He that as it may. 
though she suflerwi from delusions on cerlain subj'ecta 
she rcinniiKHl ((iiitc sane and mentally alert on others. 
To Tolstoy this strife >vas so painful that eventually, 
after some twenty years of it, he found it impossible 
to remain at Yasnaya Polyana, and escaped se<‘,retly 
one dark winter night with no definite plan of where 
to go or what to do. After a short visit to his sister 
ho fell ill, and flied at the wayside slatioii of Astapovo, 
little more than a hundred miles from home, a 
inarlyr to the rule of conduct he had adopted ; and 
though it may be rensonable to question the validity 
of some of his opinions, the facts supply conclusive 
evidence of his complete sincerity and of his readiness 
to sacrifice all for what he believed to be right. 

Ifis posthumous play, TJqht Shines in Jhv'lness^ 
gives a vivid and a close description of the conditions 
of his life at home, and of the fluffering he endured 
there. 


The Bane of a Foreign Medium 

One’s own vernacular should bo his niediuiii 
of instruction. This is tho rule everywhere 
except in India. A foreign langungi? as 
medium of instruction is not at all desirable, 
because its use cripples th<3 intellect of the 
learner. Thoso w'ho teach their pupils through 
a foreign mcrlium feel the pinch tho most. 
Mr. Ramaiii Mohan Rai says in the course of a 
paper in The Teacher's Journal : 

The present system of imparting instruction through 
a foreign medium is not only eo^acationally unsound 
and unpsycbological but it is also unnatural. It is 
something like putting the cart before the horse, a 
process which is causing what is called intellectual 
stagnation among the products of tho present 
University. It is known to all that children imbibe 
tho mother-tongue in the home surroundings as soon 
as they learn to lisp and their knowle^ of the 
mother ton^e goes on advancing with thdir advancing 
years even Imore they attain their school-going ag& 


m 


Subsequently when they arc sent to school they are 
found to show greater aptitude for vernacular than 
for any other subject at a comparatively early age. 
From my teaching experience in high schools 
extending over a decade and a half, it appears to mo 
that students upto Class VI And learning pleasant, 
as they learn everything through their mother-tongue 
and fare well in almost all subjects without any 
serious strain. Hiit as soon as they are promoted 
to Clas.s VI I. they, as a rule, are found to score 
less marks in almost all subjects than in previous 
examinations The reason thereof is not far to 
scek—they for tlie first time are confronted with the 
medium diffieiilty. The\ are required to learn and 
express everything tfirough a fon*ign medium, 
English. Students hailing from Middle Vernacular 
Schools who were found to be bright scholars up to 
Class VI, invariably fare worse in almost all Bubjeets 
in Class VI I, because of the grinding compulsion 
to learn and express everything through the medium 
of English. Thus a positive distaste is created in 
their minds for learning as a result of which they 
jiass for medioeres. Again thoso students, who were 
particularly profl(‘ient in English up to C-lass VI, 
also experience no small difficulty in coping with 
the progress of the class in ('‘lass VII because of 
the unnatural process of learning and expressing 
everything through the medium of English. They 
are required to bestow greater time iijion the foreign 
medium in preparing their lessons and in most, 
eases they pick up hiit a ha/y notion of the subject- 
matter. They simply sivallow things with panrot- 
like cramming to pour them out in their answer 
papers in the examination The result is that a low 
premium is put upon their (Titi(*al aeumen and 
intelligent understanding. What they learn hardly 
heeomes the part and jii reel of their stock of know- 
ledge. . . . 

The present sysfcni tends to increase vocabulary 
but vocabulary is hv no means true (Hlucation, In 
tho opinion of I>r. West, who has dedicated his life 
to the research of educational problems of the 
country, the produets of the present system are 
language-lcFR, their knowledge of both English and 
Bengali being defective. This, no doubt, represents 
the true state of affnirs. The learners in their 
attempts to study cveiything through the medium 
of English naturally neglect their own vernacular 
and the attempt of understanding the subject-matter 
through a foreign medium hardly leaves them 
sufficient time for the study of English as a foreign 
language. Thus, they arc doubly losers, a sad 
spectacle which can no longer be passed over with 
indifference. . . 

As a result of the present pernicious system of 
imparting instruction through a foreign medium, the 
knowledge of Bengali of the learners has become 
ridiculously poor. In this connection I would like 
to cite some concrete instances from my expcriencas 
as an examiner of English paper I in the Matricula- 
tion of the Calcutta University in which passages 
in vernacular are set for translation into English. 

The Bengali sentence WTBr^rr 

found to be translated by a boy in his 
answer paper as “He halted at tho station and 
made same water eonnection^^^ The translation of 

the Bengali sentence 521^^11 

appeared as “He dealt in dews and bottles/* <^ne 

candidate translated the Bengali sentences 
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»»sft «?>• 1Tft«irftf«rsi»* as “He 

could become a rich man in tke time of answer 
by dint of his perseverance.” Such candidates passed 
on the strength of the powerful instrument, memory, 
by dint or which they could commit to memory 
some English phrases and idioms the import of 
which perhaps they did not understand clearly. 
What do these things portray ? They certainly 
betray the lamentable ignorance and neglect of the 
vernacular on the part of the candidates and it is 
hip:h time that we should cry halt to this system 
which allows candidates to pass inspite of such 
lamentable neglect of their vernacular. 


Women on the Uplift of the Harlans 

Uplift of the “Harijans,” ?.r., depressed classes, 
is the burning question of the day. Thn thought- 
ful are exploring every avenue for the uplifting 
of them. Temple-entry is regarded as the first 
step in the jirocess. Mr. C. fi. Ranga Iyer in 
the Legislative Assemhlv and Dr. Subbarayan 
in the Madras Legislative Council proposed 
to introduce bills to remove the disabilities of 
the ‘Harijans’ in this respect. The Government 
of India withheld sanction to the latter’s liill 
as, they said, it was an all-India question. 

women’s organ, writes in this 

connection : 

The refusal of sanction by the Government of 
India to Dr. Subbarayan’s bill for introduction into 
the local council, comes as a disappointment to 
many of us in the south in spite of the fact that 
the referendum of the Guruvayur temple-entry has 
shown a clear majority in favour of temple-entry to 
the Hanjans. It is a matter of keen regret that 
OUT enlightened government in its anxiety to please 
the conservative section of the Hindus forgets its 
own responsibility to the poor suppressed and the 
depressed millions of India. Tt is quite obvious 
that the majority of the thinking and the leading 
minds of India have given their whole-hearted 
support to temple-entry by Harijans, and the removal 
of untouohability. Further, it is a matter of great 
significance and vital importance to the nation that 
all the women's associations and conferences in India 
have given their full support to this reform and not 
a single associati^kn of women has so far come 
forward to oppose this measure. 

When tbe women, the creators of the race and 
the builders of home and the nation feel the need 
for such an advancement and actively go about doing 
propaganda in favour of such a progress the govern- 
ment may rest assured that society is ripe for the 
change and no revolution will follow. It might be 
argued that the mass mind is not yet prepared for 
a radical reform in their habits and customs, but 
we wish to remind those who are convinced of such 
arguments that it is the few leaders and reformers 
and oven a single prophet or philosopher in a country 
that have always successfully agitated for any good 
humanitarian reforms. The history of slavery in 
America and in other European countries is a lesson 
to all of us. 

At this great moment in the history of India, 
nay, in the history of the whole world, we naturally 
expect any civilized government to stand by tbe 
rignt principles of justice and equidity and bdp the 


good work of all those Indian reformers who are 
trying their very best to blot out the^ great curse 
of Untouchabiuty from the face of this earth. We 
thoroughly endorse every word in the utterance of 
Mahatma GandM : ^‘Economic and all other uplift, 
of the Harijans will follow temple-entry as light 
follows dawn.’^ 


Hindu-Javanese Art 

In an interesting article in Triveni ,'on Hindu- 
Javanese art occurs the following : 

The vast plain of Prambanam, which extends 
southward from the foot of the Mcrapi, one of 
Java’s most active volcanoes, is studded with a group 
of temples held in great veneration by the population. 
The most important monument here is again a 
group of Hindu temples known as Chandi Loro 
.Tongrang, comparable in scale with the Borobudur, 
and Ghandi Rewii. “Loro” designates a lady of 
high birth, say a princess. The princess Loro 
.T'ongrang is well-known in .Javanese folklore. It is 
said that to win her hand the Chandi Sewn or “the 
lOCX) tom pies.” in the vicinity of Prambanam, wm 
built in a night by a suitor in a wager ; but this 
unhappy suitor was however frustrate in his task 
by an unusually early dawn. 

The complex («.<». the whole group) consists of 
eight temples built on a walled square terrace in 
the centre, surrounded bv two outer walls and 
a group of 156 smaller shrines spread over the walls 
in three rows. The thre*^ largest of the inner temples 
are dedicated respectively to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. These shrines are now in an advanced state 
of decay, the main fomples alone having^ resisted 
better the ravages of time. The group is said to 
have been built by a pririce of the name of Daksha 
about the second half of the ninth century. The 
largest is the central temple of Siva ; “in principle 
it resembles the prangn of Cambodia ^ and the 
supposed original design of Borobudur, t.e., it consists 
of a temple occupying the summit of a steep 
truncated terraced 'pyramid, srmare in plan, with 
stairways in the middle of each of its three sides, 
leading respectively to the main entrance and to 
those of the side chapels. The temple itself, raised 
above the upper terrace by a richly decorated plinth, 
c^ontains a standing image of Siva. The terrace 
below is surrounded by an even more richly sculptured 
balustrade, the continuous scries of reliefs on the 
inner side illustrating the earlier part of the Painayana, 
of which the continuation was probably to be found 
on the corresponding terrrace of the now ruincri 
Brahma shrine on the right ; the reliefs of the Vishnu 
temple illustrate the Krishna cycle.” 

Obviously these reliefs were intended as Hindu 
parallels to those of Borobudur. They are “if any- 
thing superior to those of Borobudur and certainly 
more drrmaticaJly conceived, and the aspect of the 
shrines, despite their rich ornament, is more masculine. 
It is possible that the complex served as a roval 
mausoleum as well as a temple.” Prambanam makes 
ns think of Borobudur for comparison because 
Prambanam and Borobudur are “the twin flowers 
born by the transplanted tree of Hindu art in Java ; 
twins borne within the same period of cultural 
awakening and self-realization of the race ; and as 
twins, they show agreements, but each has its peculiar 
individuality as wdl, and this has given rise to the 
contrast between them which inesUftibly fixes our 
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attention.” A correct estimate of the Frambanam art 
wonld be, in the words of Dr. S. K. Ohatterji : “The 
divine serenity of the art of Borobudur is balanced 
by the most perfect human filling of the rdiefs at. 
Frambanam— whether of the Krishna-legends round: 
the shrine of Vishnu or of the Kama-legends around 
the central shrine of Biva, the Loro Jonggrang, 
temple.” 


Romain RoUand on “Jean Christophe” 

Romain Rolland has contributed a critique 
of hia own book, Jean Christophe in India and 
the World. Of the artistic forms and stylo used 
in the book he writes : 

I proceed now to expose some considerations of 
t&e artistic forms and the style which I specially 
selected for Jmn Christophe, for the one and the 
other hold closely to my conception of the 
work and its goal. But I propose to discuss it in 
length in a general essay on my aesthetic conceptions 
which are not the same as those of the majority of 
my French contemporaries. Suffice it to say here 
that the style of Jen7t Christuphr (after which one is 
accustomed to judge my w'orK as a whole) is dictated 
by the governing idea vrhich inspires all my efforts 
an<l those of my, comrade, Peguy, during the early 
days of his fortnightly review, Cahiers de la Quinx- 
aine. That rough and virile idea, puritanic to excess 
like our own selves, was cxnressed, by way of re- 
action against the gelatinous and decomposing epoch 
and surrounding, in the following terms : “Hpeak 
straight I Speak without flourish and affectation I 
Speak to be understood not only by the group of 
refined folk but by the millions of the simplest and 
the humblest beings, and have no fear to be under- 
stood too much I Speak without shade, without cover, 
clear and firm, it necessary in heavy style which 
matters little if only thou could thereby hold firm 
to the soil. And if it is necessary, to express the 
thought better, thou must repeat the same words ; 
repeat, clarify and do not hunger after novel expres- 
sions I May not a single word be missed, may thy 
word be action I” 

These arc principles which I vindicate even today 
Against contemporary aestheticism and I apply them 
even now in certain books which deal with action 
and derive their value from action. But that is not 
the case in all books ; and any one who can read 
will find the fundamental ^ differences in matter, in 
artistry, in phrasing and in harmony between Jean 
Ohriatophe and my Shtehanted Soul, not to speak 
of my works like Liluh or Colas Bret4gnon (Vide^ 
India and the World, S^t., 19^12,) whose substance 
itself dictates a quite different handling and combina- 
tion of rhythm, timbre and symphony. 


Efficacy of Goat’s Milk 
The following occurs in The Mayurbhanj 
Gazette : 

Britain is drinking more goat’s milk. Today it 
has reached the high figure of 20, (XX), 000 gallons. 

Goat’s milk is more easily digested than cow's 
milk. It is richer in butter fat. It is free from 


tuberculosis germs. Women have found that it will 
make their skins more beautiful. 

They have learnt that a “peachbloom" oomplox- 
ion can be acquired by simply bathing the face, 
neck, and arms two or three times a day with goat’s 
milk. 

Increasing number of small-holders too, are 
realizing that goats are much cheaper to keep than 
cows, and that they make good foster-mothers for 
calves, lambs, colts and pigs. 

India which is a very poor country compared to 
Oreat Britain should try to consume more goat’s 
milk than heretofore because the goat is really the 
poor man’s cow. In Ayurveda goat’s milk is nighly 
eulogized as a preventive and curative of tubeerculosis. 
This view is now strengthened by the fact that goat’s 
milk^ is richer in fats, vitamins and calcium salts 
and is always free from the germs of tuberculosis. 
Now-a-days when there is a growing menace of 
tuberculosis all over India, it will be advisable for 
the poor house-holder to keep a few goats in the 
house, so that he may be assured of a rich supply 
of milk for the consumption of his family members. 
Much of the peculiar smell of goat’s milk can bo 
remedied if the goats are properly cleaned and washed 
every day. 


Theory of Investment 

Mr. Burendranath Tagore has devoted the 
beat part of bis life to the promotion of Indian 
in.surance. Therefore, what ho says on any 
aspect of insurance business deserves our 
attention. He writes in Insurance World about 
investment thus : 

I^et us now see how similar consideration apply to 
investments involving the lending of money to private 
individuals or concerns. Other things being equal, 
whom should the investor prefer— (u) one who will 
use the money for adding to bis luxuries or {h) one 
who will use it for increasing his income by improv- 
ing his property ? Obviously the latter, as thereby 
the loan will help to bring about its own recoupment. 
Then again, of two equally solvent borrowers who 
want to increase their income [a) one is a tenant of. 
and therefore has to pay rent to the investor ana 
(b) the other is an outsider. Whom in this case 
sbouhl he prefer ? Obviously the former, because a 
double benefit — payment of interest and payment of 
rent — is derivalife from his solvency, which the loan 
will help to increase. 

The investor who is thoroughly alive to his ovm 
interest should not only exercise his preferences in 
the indicated way, but contrive opportunities of coming 
mto touch with borrowers from whom more than one 
benefit may be expected. Thns, if the owner of a 
large piece of fallow land sells it in plots, taking the 
prme in instalments at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and also advances money to the purchasers towards 
niaking buildings thereon, ho gets a better price for 
his land, a good rate of interest on his outstanding 
money, and an increment of value for the unsold 
portions of the property. This example will ’ show 
why the investment of money in land development 
operations is specially suitable for life assurance 
companies. 
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The Future of the Novel 

Thr Modern Thnthrr jnihlishcrt what to 

be one of Ujo laf>t (‘ssays written bv John 
,Qalswortiiy. ft ia entitled ‘‘Four Novelists in 
Profile” and deals with Dumas, Chehov, Stevenson 
and Hudson. In eoneludin^? this essay Glas- 
worthy speaks about the future of the novel; 

Another question freequently ])iit to a noveliest 
is : What is the future of the novel ? No one can 
answer. The future of the novel does not depend on 
this or that fashion in leehnique, or such and such 
cconomie dcvclopmc^nts ; it depends on whether »)r 
no accident is goin^ to throw up novelists endowed 
with one or other, or i)referahlv Itolh, of two (piahties 
neither of which can be defined. The*se qualities 
are stature and charm. J^y the law of averages each 
decade should provide about the same number of 
novelists po endowed ; but study of the past will 
disclose, 1 think, considerable gsiis : and study of 
the present will cause some uneasiness in regard 
to the future. There is something about this age 
which IS inimical to stature. Rven individual tem- 
perament is being levelled down bv publicity, limelight, 
standardization, specialization, and rapid communica- 
tions. It seems eiirious, but I think it is true, that 
the intellectual activity we call cleverness is inimical 
to stature— and this is a very clever age, and get- 
ting cleverer. (Jhann is not so much endangered, 
perhaps, but it is in danger enough, b^or eharm is 

iiooky quality, and the nook is becoming rare. 
The settled, homespun, oral least homo-scent<Hl, existence 
which used to lay its mark on the spirits of men 
and women, and give a loved or haled background 
to their thoughts, is daily being “improved’ away 
Art that can stand u)) above the waters of life, or 
that can smile apart, is rooted in deep and rpiiet 
things, in private and fervent feelings. And I wdll 
leave you to judge how far the times are inclined 
to let us eall our souls our own. 

Well, it is because of charm niul sinturc, one 
or both, that wc turn to books a second and third 
time. And only those books to which we can turn 
again have any chance of living on. Of the making 
of books there is no end, of the talking about them 
still less end, and I will wiiul up with a remark or 
two about the talkers, including myself. The per- 
manent reputation of a writer, or of a book, cannot 
be made by talking aboul it. During the thirty 
odd years since 1 began to write, I have known 
dozens of books, talked of as if they were going tff 
be the last word in permanence, by ‘ now as dead 
as if they had never been. The unseen motion of 
time's fan drifts to the winds all that has not the 
magic stuff “life” in it. An ironical recorder, keeping 
en^ of tongue-and-pen-made reputations and their 
duration, would have indeed a curious notion of our 
critical taste. And 1 will say to myself and all 
those others who blow the bubble of reputation from 
mouth to mouth : Back your taste, by all means. 


but remember that by all the evidence of history, 
it is probably bad ! 


The Paradox of Plenty 

Stuart (huso writes in 7V/c Neir^ Rrpuhlir on 
the piinidox of plenty. In bis opinion this state 
is inb(‘n‘nt in the ea])itiilistie order: 

We hear much today about the paradox of plenty. 
lloAV ridiculous, it is said, that millions should be 
in distress in a nation of such vast material 
’■csourees ; how criminallv absurd that wheat should 
be burned while little children cry for food. 

It is not necessarily either ridiculous or absurd 
unless we know clearly what kimi of economic sys- 
tem \^e arc talking about. Few of us do know 
clearly and the resulting confusion is colossal. It 
is my ])urpose to attack this confusion. If we mean 
a funrimnnl economy— such as ItussiaV or Dcn- 
rnark's -the paradox is ridicnloiis ; more, it is un- 
thinkable. An economy dedicated unreservedly to 
the adequate provisioning of the iiopulalion can- 
not, by definition, iiennit such discrepancies. But, 
if wc* mean an acquisitive economy— such as the 
price-and-credit system of America or England, it 
IS not ridiculous at all ; it is natural, inevitable and 
to be expected. Indeed, there is no paradox what- 
soever involved, except in a highly philosophical 
and detached sense. 

Dire poverty in the midst of plenty is a per- 
manent phenomenon in the system known as capi- 
talism ; it always has b(‘en and probably always 
will be BO long ns capitalism in its present form 
endures. Sometimes, to be sure, the suffering in- 
volvi d is more acute than at other times, depending 
primarilv on the curve of the biwness cycle, but 
it is always present. Never wvre there fewer than 
two millions of unemployed in the late New Era, 
while conditions in ti^xtile towns, soft-coal fields 
ami many agrieuUural areas pursued their more or 
less iionnni course of malnutrition, destitution and 
degradatiOij. That is the price we pay -right 
elieerilv on the part of most of us for the blessings 
of self-help, sturdy individualism and technical 
“progress.” We should long siiicc^ have become 
inured to it sufficiently to avoid flinging accusations 
of “paradox” around when the cycle dips and some 
what magnifies typical phenomena. In 3920, 1 
w^alked through a reching, poverty-stricken Negro 
slum in Washington, 1). C., and an hour later saw 
a carload of fine watermelons bobbing green in the 
I’otoraac's ochre water. They had been dumped 
from the docks to maiutain local prices ; a perfectly 
legal and eminently business like procedure. 

In an acquisitive economy, consistent regard for 
the human equation is a luxury which no successful 
business man can indefinitely permit himself. The 
reward* of benevolence is normally bankruptcy. 
Human beings are important only as consumers— 
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l^rodfeable consumers— and As hands. Machines 
can do much, but they cannot, as yet, do everything, 
and hands are necessary. The fact that the cost 
of a pair of hands is less, in the long run, if the 
body behiiil the hands is safeguarded from accident 
and excessive fatigue, has nothing to do with 
beiicvoleuce, or justice, but only with cost account- 
ing. We ’Speat here not of men but Of systems. 
Fortunately for humanity, most business men are 
kindlier than the system in ^vhose coils they writhe. 


Stalin and Trotsky 

In the same paper Mr. Kilmund Wilson 
writes about tlie contract bctwiicn Trotsky and 
ISfalin : 

Rtalin, Trotsky asserts, cares nothing about all 
this, the world-vision and world- conscience of I^enin 
and himself, lie lias identified himself with an 
impossible programme of “socialism in one country 
alone.” Now Trotsky will blast the Bolshevik Stalin 
with the same kind of lofty seorn with which lie 
has dismissed the 'fsnrist Kolchak : Stalin is un- 
educated, a philistine, a bureauerat, a mcdioerity, 
a ridiculously .poor Marxist whom Maixism, iii 
freeing him from provincial prejudices, lias merely 
rendered cynical without giving him in xilaco of 
his former prcjiuliccs “a plnlosophical outlook 
thoroughly thought out and mentally asbimilatciL” 
Slalm and his friends had established what was 
actually a bureaucratic class ; they went to the 
ballet together, dined at each other’s houses, had 
drinking parties and gossiped about Ibeii colleagues — 
Ixiiin had winced at the vulgarity of their gossip. 
And Lenin and he had no place in all this. It 
was a mere vulgar political machine with not a 
trace of iiitelJei'tual dignity, 

No doubt the fact that Trotsky was a Jew con- 
tributed to his personal isolation and made it easier 
for Htalin to put him out when Lenin was no longer 
there to siipjiorb him. When, in the first days of 
the Kevolutioii, Trotsky had reminded Leiiiii of his 
Jewish origin as a possible objection to his accepting 
a commissariat, Tjenin had told him not to bother 
about triiles in the inidbt of a groat intcrnntional 
revolution. Bui when licnln was gone, it was 
possible for Stalin to arouse anti-Semitic feeling 
against him. A Jew, he had lieeii able to rise to 
the height of imagination and moral passion demanded 
by a great niotneiii ; and as in both Trotsky’s 
case and Lenin’s, their long years of exile had helped 
to train them in the interiiationnl point of view of 
Marxism, so Trotsky had a snecnal advantage in the 
capacity of the Jew for adjusting himself to the 
dincrent habits and men tali tes of difiTcrent peoples 
and at the same time remaining outside them. But 
now this very detachment was to work against his 
career as a statesman. Disraeli, after all, in domi- 
nating , England, had, for all the detached irony 
of his novels, to play the game of the English : to 
work for England's glory and power and to solace 
himself with her prizes ; he had not undertaken 
to champion a pure international doctrine. 

Now when it was a question of dealing with the 
people, rebdllous against the rigours of the dictator- 
ship and in no mood at the moment to be interested 
in the theory of permanent revolution, the coaicseness 
and the cunning of the Georgian cobbler’s sou worked 
better than the fastidiousnees and aloofness of the 


international Jew. He had always been isolated 
even among the Bolsheviks : ‘^He isn't one of us,” 
Lenin had told Gorky. “With us, but not of us”— 
adding, “He is ambitious. There is something of 
Lassnlio in him, something which isn't good.” flow 
thick the defences of isolation of Trotsky's egoism 
must have been that even Lenin should have felt 
them ’ “Behind those fierce black eyes,*’ an English 
observer w'lotc, “lurks ever the demon of suspicion 
and dibtmst, driving him to terrible pitiless acts of 
cruelty.” It was so he had understood maintaining 
pow'cr : he had been too proud to be a politician 
and in this field had no chance against Stalin. 

At any rate, as Ijiinacharsky felt, “condenned 
to a certain loneliness,” Trotsky finds himself today 
alone on the islaiul of I’rin'kipo ; after the most 
astonishing and the most brilliantly successful 
excursion into action that any Marxist has ever 
made, he finds himself again what he was between 
the lUOJ (k)ngn?sB and the lOOr) rcvolulioii, between 
the IDOf) revolution and LB”, an independent Marxist 
in exile with a small band of devoted followers. 
One has imagined him jiacing the floor at Prinkipo, 
impatient for his next opportunity of taking the Idea 
inti) action. Vet. Rh he knows, it is not unfitting, 
not injurious to Trotsky’s dignity, that he Hhould 
he a man without a (‘ountry on a little island 
between Asia and Eurojie ; nor is he wasting his 
time with iiolJiing to do but write books. In these 
books, all the superb “realistic imagination” with its 
immense scope in time and space, the ardent prophetic 
faith which, deriving from the horrible w'ars, the 
hideous Liidii.strial degradation and the ignoble 
misgovern ment of our time, alone can render them 
endurable by its hope of "the first truly human 
culture,” blazes out from the shut-in man to illumi- 
nate this twilight of society. “How many of us 
know what Eiiro])e is, what, the world labour move- 
ment IS ?’* ills “History of the Russian Revolution” 
with its solidity and its subtlety, its extraordinary 
analybis of mass behaviour, wull probably appear when 
it is complete ns one of the most important books of 
our period. And he has given even to the island 
of Prinki])o a historic role and a symbolic signi- 
ficance. It sLiuids today for those Marxist principles 
which, having proved their validity in action, must 
still keep clear of the politics of nations as they do 
of those of class. 


Nicaragua and the United States 

Tftr Worhl Tonioiroir has the following noh' 
on the enil of tlie AiiKTicuii occupation of 
Nicaragua : 

In every group of American citizens exempt the 
confirmed imperialists there will be rejoicing over the 
withdrawal of our marines from Nicaragua. With 
all of its sins, the Hoover Administration wall go 
down in the records as having acconmlished in this 
respect a moat wortliy change. Ana everyone will 
hope that Nicaragua, freed from this outside control 
and interference, will be able to manage its own 
aflairs domocratically, without military dictato]*ship 
and in a manner least likely to cause excuses for 
further interventionist propaganda* Jt is safe to say 
that in the event of new outbreaks in th^it harassed, 
country, not the experience of our interVenti: n but 
the natives themselves will be blamed ; and anti- 
imjieriaHBts may as well be prepared in advance for 
the argument, sure to be raised at the first sign of 
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trouble, th&k we must send the marines back because 
the Nicaraguans cannot govern by themselves. It is 
almost certain, we fear, that the press of the United 
Btatw win magnify any new upheavals that occur, 
no matter of how minor a nature, and will totally 
overlook the record of almost continuous guerilla 
warfare, the occasional bombings, and the constant 
tyranny, of our occupation. 

One reason for this skeptical fear of press propa^- 
. ganda is the all but universal miarepreseniatioii in- 
.dulged in by the iicwspa])ers, aided and abetted, it 
.must be iiot^, by the State Department, regarding 
ithe history of this adventure. If a reader had no 
• memory capable of going back farther than a ycoTj he 
would be inclmcd to think that wc were invited into 
Nicaragua in the first place by a government of 
Liberals unable to maintain order ; that wc charitably 
I intervened only out of altruism ; and that every 
.element of stability shown in the tJcutral Aincriean 
•republic since our presence has been due to the poise 
and judicial helpfulness of our alien influence. No one 
would ever believe that we intervened — if our earlier 
meddling be discouated— six years ago to defend a 
puppet president whose chief interest was in serving 
the United Btiites investors in the country against 
the majority under the Liberals ; that wc put these 
Liberals down bv sheer military force ; that we ust^l 
the excuse of their loyalty to the cause of Mexico, 
with whom wo were then at odds ; that we ''ne- 
gotiated” a peace by appealing to the basest self- 
seeking of the Moncada faction, which we set up as 
our favoured regime , that we carried on a warfare 
against the rebellious Handiuistas whom W’c falsely 
l^clled "bandits,” almost as ruthl(>ss us our notorious 
campaign against the Filipinos a quarter of a century 
before. It our rolo has seemed less brutal and selflish 
in the last two or three years, that is only because a 
general despair of freeilom settled over the popula- 
tion, which, the Bandinistas excepted, reconciled itself 
ruefully to the situation. 

It has been a story of dishonour, one of the black 
sections of our national career. We are >vcll rid of it, 
if indeed wo can ever feel sure that we are out for 
good. But it will be prudent to be on guard ; for 
at the first sign of the natural readjust men t-pains 
within the territory which we have ho long oppressed, 
cries will rise to Washington for a renewal of our 
mailed fist programme. 


The Auglo-PeTsian Oil Company and the 
Anglo-Fersian Dispute 

-Mr. Reginald Bridgcnian, formerly in the 
'British Diplomatic Service, and now the Secretary 
■of the League against ImperialiHin, gives an 
account of the Anglo-Persian oil dispute in Tfib 
JNm World, the Journal of the No More War 
Movement: 

The action of the Persian Government at the end 
ol November in notifying the Anglo-Pcrsian Oil Com- 
pany of its decision to cancel the concession originally 
iKiauted to Mr. W. K. D’Arcy in 1901 is an event of 
international importance, first of all because it is an 
act of revolt agauist the continuance of foreign capi- 
talist exploitation and imperiaiist domination under 
which Persia has oufferod for many decides, secondly, 
because the bulk of the oil fuel which is used by the 
British Navy and to an increaring extent by the 
Army, not to mention the Air Force, is derived from 


the oilfields of Persia. Any interference, therdtor^ 
with toosc supplLss might have the effect ox immobiliz- 
ing the fightihg forces of the British Empire. 

Persia, like China, has been called a semi-colonial 
country. That is to say, that although nominally 
independent, these countries are to a great extent under 
foreign influence and control, and cannot therefore be 
said to enjoy Complete national ind^ndence.... 

The first step in I’ersia’s nght against thO 
encroachments of British imperialism was the rejection 
by the Mejliss of the Anglo-Pcrsian Agreement in 
1 O 21 , and since that by a series of steps the Persians 
have succeeded in gradually freeing their country 
from foreign control. But the influence of the oil 
company on Persian affairs had been growing since 
1920 when a new arrangement was come to between 
the PeTBlan Government and the company under 
which the right of the latter to exploit the concession 
was confirmed in return for the payment of AJ.l ,200,000. 
The Persian Government has been paid 16 per cent 
royalty on the total profits of the company, and these 
payments amounted in certain years to more than 
£. l,000,(XX>, in foct, they represented about IG percent 
of the total Persian revenue. They were, however, 
payable out of profits and not out of total output. 
When heavy over-production of oil began to take 
place in most of the oil-fields of the world and 
espcc'ially in America, competition became keener and 
profits fell. 

Tset PnnlncUon of Oil Royalty Paid to Persian QoH, 

1930 5,500,000 tons £1,288,312 

1931 5,750,0(X) „ £306,872 

The above figures illustrate the sharp fall in profits 
when the output of oil ; vix., the diminution of Persia’s 
assets, was approximately the same. 

The Persians feel that they are being robbed of 
their capital resources without a fair equivalent being 
paid by the company of which the British Gkivern- 
meiit and the Ihirmah Oil Co. own a huge prepon- 
derance of the shores. The Persians have beep 
confirmed in their view of the unfairness of their 
|K)sition by a comparison with tho terms of the 
concession gronted to the Iraq Petroleum Co. by the 
Government of Iraq in 1931, which provides for 
royalties to bo paid on the total output of oil at the 
rate of Al- per ton (gold) with a minimum annual 
royalty of £400, on an estimated yield of 2, (XX), (XX) 
tons. 

In deciding to "cancel the D’Arcy concession on 
account of its ^'defects and shortcomings and its 
disagreement with Persian interests,” the Persian 
Governmciif wrote that "should the company be 
prepared contrary to the past to safeguard Persian 
interests, in accordance with the views of the Persian 
Government, on the basis of equity and justice, with 
the necessary security for safeguarding those interests, 
the Persian Government will not in principle refuse to 
grant a new concession to that company.” 

This appiurontly straightforwoia offer has aroused 
strong onposition on the part of the company^ and 
has led the British Imperial Government to adoress a 
remonstrance to the Persian Govemment in terms so 
threatening as to be regarded as an ultimatum. This 
has been followed by the despatcih of the cruiser 
"Hawkins” to the Persian Gulf. The Fersian Govern- 
ment in reply to the British Note, have expressed the 
intention of bringing before the League of Nations "the 
threats of pressure difocted against them by the 
Ritish '^vernment” 

, The foregoing is a brief history of the esse. The 
importance of tlmi case lies in the met that Penia is 
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An exploited nation whose life-blood is being drained 
away uiiier an agreement which is no longer in 
harmony with our times. The British Empire is very 
largely responsible for this exploitation, which facili- 
tates ^ the maintenance of crushing armaments. The 
JSvming Standard wrote on November IlOth :—“Thi! 
aiTair is important enough in itself, but behind the 
immediate issue there lies one of wid(=ir importarieo. 'i'ho 
Persian ^ action distinctly suggests a belief that Great 
Britain is so far embarrassed by world events tliat she 
will put up with almost any injury or insult for the 
sake of a quiet life.” 

The flunerers from imperialism arc numbered by 
hundreds of millions throughout the capitalist world. 
Millions in Britain itself are in want today because 
of the disastrous economic effects of British 
intpcrialism both in Britain and in countries overseas 
like Persia, which are being roblicil to pay high 
dividends or to provide cheap fuel for the fighting 
forces. 

Enemies of imperialism must HU))pnrt the I’ersian 
people in their resistance to imperialist exploitation 
by insisting that if a ncAv oil agreement be come to, 
it shall be satisfactory from the point of view of the 
masses of the Persian people, giving them a full 
share in the profits derived from Persian oil, and not 
merely an agrecmejit secured by the payment of cash 
to the Bhah or a few highly-placed landowners. 


About Astrology 

A propos of the deatli of Eviiiigeliiif Adiiins, 
un Americun protiigoiiist of astrology, Snnnitfh 
American observes: 

Evangliiie Adams is dead but astrology is not. 
In fact, this ‘‘science” (so-called by its votaries) must 
have gained impetus because Miss 'Adams so accurately 
jiredicted her own death — at sixty. 

Perhaps Evangeline Adams did know when she 
would die. Not all men of scioiice arc yet ready to 
deny that some hiitmui beings have some kind of 
direct insight into future lime- -whatever time is. This 
question is one which the scientist is willing to leave 
open for future study. What he doi^s deny is that 
the stars control our fives and that the motions of the 
])]aDet6 serve as a guide to the future. Need the 
reasons for this rejection be argued and laboured 
before our readers ? Wc shall not thus insult their 
intelligence ; while wo do not flatter ourselves that 
wc could in the least alter the views of the astrologers. 
In fact, the astrologers do not read this magazine. If 
they did it is unlikely that they would bo astrologers. 

Evangeline Adams whether she derived her 
lindings ironi the stars or from some other source, 
or just “derived” them, was able to make remarkable 
])T^ictions. Bhe had an immense following, mainly 
among women, and to her disciples she was a great 
Tirophet. If astrology is childlike, still on the whole 
she did more good wan harm ; she helped many to 
fmd their life work. It is said that the annual 
income from her numerous forms of service was 
50,000 dddsTB -largely wasted money, no doubt, but 
|)eople pay that much every minute for other forms 
of amusement. 

Miss Adams sincerely believed astrology was one 
of the sciences and felt aggrieved that astronomy, the 
legitimate d&pring of astrology ( which it surely 
was) is ashamed ox its parent. 

When me counts noseB, not merely among the 
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intelligentsia! but among all classes, and reckons up 
the number of persons who are subject to beliefs in 
superstition and are otherwise intellectually gullible, 
there is clear evidence that this is not after all the 
Ape of Science, except among a relative few, but is 
still the Dark Ages. 

Is astrology a scienoe or is astronomy a supersti- 
tion ; and when will the human race grow up 7 

'^Human Pin-Cushion” 

A very interesting mid poculiur story of 
tactile and iniiscultir insensibility is published in 
Srientifio American : 

A human pin-cushiou, a New York resident who 
feels no pain when sharp pins, needles or instrurnents 
are thrust into his body, provides medicine's Latest 
enigma. 

He is 11 tlieatro ticket-taker, musician, ex- vaudeville 
artist, and chaiilfcur, wrbo has been studied by J)r. 
George Van Ness Dearborn, psychiatrist and jisyoho- 
logist at the United Btates Veterans IJospital in the 
Bronx. Hh identity has been \vithhdd by Dr. 
Dearborn because of professional ethics. 

Dr. Dearborn admits that ho is unable to under- 
stand tJjc unusual circumstances that cause this man 
to be free from pain. The patient does not remember 
ever feeling any pain except headache, though he 
has a good memory. Ho does remember that his 
parenis and xihysicians complimented him on his 
“grit’ on various occasions of boyhood accidents, 
such as breaking hi.s log ond shooting himself and, 
at another time, burning a iingcr. But ho claims he 
felt no pain to cry over. For a year-and-a-half he 
made use of his peculiar faculty iu a vaudeville a(‘t 
Hi which he allowed some man in the audicnco to 
come up Oil the stage and push pins into him. As 
many as 50 or 60 would be stuck into him as far ns 
their heads at one performance. 

Careful psychological and neurological examinations 
•failed to give any scientific explanation for this 
unusual Jack of sensation of pain. The patient 
himself explains it by saying he concentrates on 
something else. However, this does not satisfy Dr. 
Deal born, who says that the man shows no one of 
the physical signs of attention concentration. 

Dr. Dearborn suggests that it is due to a compli- 
cated structural defect, present at birth, iu the central 
cerebral pain-mcchanisra. It is not due to hysteria 
or similar nemius condition, Dr. Dearborn aim other 
neurologists arc convinced, and Freudism cannot 
explain it. More definite explanation cannot be mode 
until after the man’s death, when his brain and nerve 
colls can be examined. Meanwhile, Dr. Dearborn 
has asked fcllow-Tihysiciaus if they cau suggest any 
explanation for this unusual conaitiou or if they have 
studied any similar cases. 


Spinoza 

The three-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Spinoza fell in November 1932. On this 
occasion Joseph Chapiro wrote in the Berliner 
Tagehlatt : 

When Ernest Kenan made his classic addfiess in 
Holland as the spokesman of the French intdIectuN 
commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of 
Spinoza’s birth, he recalled that a famous philosopher 
had described the author of Ethw as that ‘wretch.’ 
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He did not mention the fact that Malebranche was 
the philosopher in question, for he was ashamed 
of his compatriot. But even the great Leibnitz, who 
waa asked by the friends of Hpinoza to otfer the un- 
published posthumous manuscript of the Ethics to 
the library of the Duke of Hanover for .'150 guilders, 
hesitated to comply with their request and expressed 
the same opinion of Spinoza that Malebranche had, 
though in milder language. Even Pierre Baylc, 
whom Voltaire regarded as a model of tolerance and 
w'isdom, joined the chorus of <lisapprobation. 

There was no group of believers, no ]»hiloso])hic 
school that, did not attack Spinoza. The Jew's, the 
Catholics, the l^rotestants, and even the followers of 
l>cscartcs cursed his very name and called him an 
atheist, a renegade, a profanor, n pestilence, an 
emisBRiy of hell. Nor did these rabid attacks cease 
with Hpinoza’s death. His unpublished writings 
were suppressed and eighty years later, in the mid- 
cighteentn century, when the battle for tolerance was 
at its height, a bookseller was haled into court 
beenuse he had sold a copy of Spinoza's forbidden 
works. 

Persecution did not dim Spinoza's w'orld-wide 
fame and even his j)ovcrty made no ditlcrcnce. Ho 
made a miserable living polishing lenses and doing 
occasional odd jobs until ho dieu at the f^e of forty- 
five from the cffi^t of glass dust on his lungs. But 
he was free in his poverty, and in order to enjoy 
his freedom he refused a position in the University 
of Heidelberg, just as he refused the income that 
lx>uis XIV oifered him. And his fate never led him 
to fanaticism or intolerance T have scninulously 
endeavoured,' he wrote at the end of his life, ‘not 
to ridicule human activity, not to complain, not to 
abominate, but to understand.' Ho explained every- 
thing on the ground of human nature and express^ 
his ideas without undue gloom and in language that 
sometimes equals that of the Book of Psalms or the 
Song of Solomon. 

ft is in this respect that he is most conspicuously 
•Tewish. Spinoza w'as so deeply saturated iii the 
Hebrew languag<* and its literature tliat nc could 
never get aw'uy from them. Allhoiigli he wrote in 
Jjatin he thought in Hebrew, and his exiuessions 
wore neither Liiliii nor Dutch but Biblical. 

In the way he expressed emotion, w^hich is always 
reflected most clearly in one’s language, Spinoza was 
Jewish through and through. But as a thinker hr 
more nearly resembled the (Jrcek‘ . Even his love 
of Clod was rationtd, an ‘awor dci infcUecUvitis* as 
be himself called it. But isn't this a contradiction 
in terms ? To Spinoza nature and its laws were 
necessities. One can regard a neecssity as wise and 
even marvellous, but the result is alwaya resignation, 
never voluntary, self-abnegating love. Of course, 
Spinoza took such deliglit in his doctrine of integral 
intellectualism that no other sensation in the world 
could yield him so much pleasure. 

I have said that Sjimoza's habits of mind w'cre 
Greek because the Crreeks discoveied reason. But 
they always identified reason with some utilitarian 
purpose. Spinoza, on the other hand, raised himself 
to heroic selflessness and loved reason for its own 
sake. To Aristotle God meant some kind of pur- 
pose, and IMato crowmed his vast temple of ideas 
with the idea of the good. But Spinoza’s love of 
God was purely spiritual and therefore utterly non- 
utilitarian. To him understanding and will were 
identical ; will could never transcend one’s undec- 
standing of the subject. And, since determinisin is 


the highest peak of understanding to which w'e can 
attain, man is not free, he does not depend on his 
own will, and there can be no such thing as staUis 
m stahtj but only an atom in the cosmos in whoso 
c:onfusion man is swept away. His highest desire 
w therefore to transcend desire by observing the 
hierarchical law's of nature. 


Russian Women 

A very importiint book in German has been 
published recently on tlie women of Soviet 
Rus.sia. A full length rciview of this book 
by Arthur Kurult in the Ncite Frcic Presse, 
Vieiinn, is reproduced in The Lithig A<je : 

This extensive monograph on the Hussian woman, 
embracing us it docs profound and exclusive know- 
ledge, appears under the most happy circumstances. 
The aiithin*. Dr. Fannina Halle, was bjrn and 
rduoated in Russia. Russian peculiarities and 
Russian })0pu1ar ways have alw'ays been close to 
her. But slic has spent more than twenty years 
abn)ad, most of them in ^'^ionna, and during many 
visits to the new Russia she has studiiKl the position 
of iv’omcn under the Soviets, frequently w'ith cii- 
Ihusiasm for the amazing ])rogreBS that has been 
made and sometimes with dismay. 

Several scmtences at the lipginning of the book 
IKaiit the long road along which Fannina Hallo is 
going to take the reader. The first quotation is the 
heroie statement of -a Russian Amazon in pre- 
Christian iiines : Tf he is an old hero I cut his head 
ofl‘ ; if he is a young hero 1 take him jirisoner.’ 
iVorn the period when liussia was under the yoke 
of the Tatars comes this unKiuc leaching : Tf a 
woman refuses to obey it is recommended that she 
be whipped accord injp to the extent of her guilt ’ 
There is also the lollowing Russian saying : ‘A 
hen IS not a bird ; a woman is not a man.’ And 
finally, comes Lenin's modern recommendation : 
‘Every woman cook must learn to rule the state.’ 

l)f. llall(‘ has dc.9eri})cd a cycle of human history 
covering centuries. 8he has show'ii the decline and 
resurrection of the Russian woman in an ably 
organized w'ork of six hundred pages in which history 
and modern sociology are skilfully woven together. 
For us West lOiiropeans who have tried to see and 
understand the new Russia Fannina Halle possesses 
the inestimable advantage of having known the old 
Ru.ssia out of which the new Russia arose, And 
this is an advantage both to the author and to the 
reader. For though she fills her book with informa- 
tion the reader is not bored for a minute, since she 
idwnys enriches him by recalling the old before 
describing the new. I myself have seen the new, 
masculine Russian women of the cities, dressed in 
trousers and leather jackets, with brief cases under 
their arms. In the country 1 have seen peasant 
women released from domestic cares driving tractors, 
and 1 have seen women soldiers in the Red Army. 
l!;;^uch women have often been described before, but 
no one ever thought of showing us the ancestress 
of this new type of woman, the heroic woman of 
the pre-Christian Russian matriarchy. 

When the Byzantines, after a rdentless battle 
with the warriors of Prince Ssvatosalav of Kiev, 
unclothed the dead thev found manv women who 
had been fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
men in men’s uniforms. For women in ancient 
Russia were the social equals of men, they were not 
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tied down and enjoyed individual initiative in all the 
important things of life. This position that women 
occupied in pre-Christian Russian society was based 
on a heathen belief in women's magic, in their 
knowledge of the secrets of nature, m their gifts 
of prophecy and their power to cure sickness. The 
clearest indication of the power of the matriarchy 
is revealed in the important position occupied by 
the matieraia vdora^ the widowed mother of sons. 
These women were customarily given unlimited power 
over their families in ancient Russia. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the matri- 
archal period was followed by a period in which 
women were subjugated by both Oliurch and Stale, 
a period of confinement and punishment. An oI<l 
manuscript dating liack to this time gives special 
^instructions how to beat one’s w’ifc. The Russian 
*wbman of this period measured her husband's aflec- 
tion by how much he beat her and one of them, 
who married an Italian, asked licr husband with 
horror whether he loved her because he had not 
beaten her. Thus Dr. Halle paints a background 
for the picture that she gives of woman in Soviet 
Russia. And, b(*ing trained in artistic history, she 
knows how brilliantly her representation will glow 
when it is set oft* against such a dark biickgrt>uud. 
A chapter entitled 'A Rival of the Now I*criod/ 
describes the ftformcra of Peter the (treat and 
Catherine TT, the freeing of the peasants an<l the 
first ro-cmaneipation of woman. 

Next comes tlieh>oviot woman herself, the iitwv inariiagc, 
the new family life, women participating in politics 
and intellectual matters, the wudoly misunderstood 
free love, now sjihcrcs of feminine activity, woman in 
the fTomsomol, and, of course, a chapter entitled The 
Five-year Plan and Woman.’ Tii a section entitled 
‘Mother and Child,’ Ur. Halle stat<‘.-^ that the rapid 
growth of population in modern Riis.sia is not merely 
the consoqueiiec of the natural vitality of a young 
and healthy nation ; it is also ‘the first exam]ilc of 
a consciously directed puldic policy.’ Can this be 
true ? Hoes planning extend even as far as that ? 
I was afraid that the author had boon loo easily 
persuaded to believe what she had learned from 
Soviet sources. (Vrtainly the fact of planned ]>opuln- 
tion increase is dubious, as w'elJ as the exact accuracy 
of the proud official announcement of an excess of 
births of three-and-a-half millions. 

The theme of the Soviet woman covers children, 
Soviet schools, and the Komsomol, tho great youth 
organissation o^ the Communist I'arty. Concerning 
children who were born under the present social 
order, the author has something of the greatest 
significance to say, that ‘tbeqe children know no 
yesterday and take for granted nil new forms of 
existence. They cannot believe that yesterday w^as 
HO different from today, or that Soviet Russia still 
rcflectB the life of the past.’ Concerning the 
Komsoniol, Dr. Halle frankly states that it is not 
a homogeneous mass but that it is made up of two 
groups, tho children of the workers, who get every 
privilege, and the proletarianizcd children of the 
%riner ones’-^the bourgeoisie and intellectuals. 

The chapter describing the stnigglo against prosti- 
tution tells the reader about the first conference of 
former prostitutes who are now otherwise employed. 


This chapter, in the form of a report, is a juuruallstic 
feat of great skill written by an observer with keen 
eyes and ears. Everywhere and always she is eager 
to sec and recognize what is positive, to describe 
what has actually happened, and to give it 
significance. 

Dr. Halle says of her book that it does not 
possess ‘the kind of perfect objectivity that authors 
often claim for their books against their own 
better judgment, since wc know that such objectivity 
would bo possible only if a book could be written 
without any author at all.’ She exjilains that what 
she describes ‘was seen subjectively, in the sense 
that the author does not believe that impartiality and 
lack of conviction arc identical.’ And her own 
conviction she describes as follows : ‘That a creative 
process of iin[»recedcntcd dimensiona is now under 
way in the now Russia ’ 

8hc also shows respect for the magnitude of the 
Uiicisian experiment and emotional sympathy for the 
fate of (he Russian woman. She often "explicitly 
acknowledges the great accomplishments that havi» 
been achieved nn to now', but on certain individual 
Hubjocls she show's skcjiticism, realization of tragi- 
comic elements, and a frank recognition of the 
grotesque. 

In the first four-fifths of her book Fannina liallc 
describes only positive results. One feels as if it took 
her that long to realize that a complete account 
of w'hat has happened requires something more than 
descriptions of mere results. And one consequence of 
Russia's radical social reconstruction is that tho 
successes that have been achieved by force must bo 
seen m relation to certain negative features. Here 
arc sevtTal negative details of this kind which are 
small matters but symptomatic. 

The author saw ten thousand women w'orkers in 
the big cooking factory at Stalingrad eating their 
meals off* tables that had white covers and fiowers on 
them. But all tho time they w’cre spitting on the 
floor ns they did in the old days. Tho House of 
Scholars in Leningrad occupii's a made-over imperial 
palace decorated richly with marble and gold. The 
scholars who live there arc served thin tea without 
sugar, millet gruel, and cucumber salad on valuable 
inlaid tables, and every morning a dense crowd is 
massed outside the w'ash-roonis and toilets lieeause 
there are not nearly enough of these rooms to 
accommodate the |)co})le w'ho wish to use them. 

In the Anti-Rcligious Museum Fanniiia Halle saw 
men from the country automatically crossing them- 
selves as they pas'ied the icons that are on exhibit 
there for the edification of the godless, and in an 
industrial centre where many Ameri(‘an specialists 
were stationed, along with a big staff of translators, 
a postal clerk asked I>r. iliule, when she gave a 
telegram to bo sent to Vienna, whether. there was 
any such place. 

Bccanso this book describes actual experiences 
respectfully and explicitly it may seem like a work 
of propaganda, but those who want that kind of 
propaganda will not care for the skeptical passages, 
it is not a book of tho right or the left for the simple 
reason that it is given biuance by a desire for truth 
that does not always fit within the framework of any 
single party programme. 



THE MUSIC SCHOOL AT VISHNUPUR 

By S. K C. 


E ast of Bonares, wo have no town whicli 
is worth inontioniiig as a of 

Art^ — a town replete with noble 
architectural Jiiomimenta and with 
artistic traditions whicli still linger on, a 
town in which we find vestiges of a great past 
and of a great i>criod of art, — e.\copting (raya 
in kSonth Bihar and Vishniipur in Banknra 
district in West Bengal. Vishnujnir is now 
in decay, no doubt : but its great period is 
too recent to be completely effaced from the 
luoinory of its inhabitants. Two centuries, 
from the close of the Ibth to the close of the. 
IHth, saw the magnificent /foraisojf of Bengali 
art and culture — as a late provincial phase of 
our pan-Indian medieval art and culture — in 
and around Vishniipur, in the traet known 
as Mallabhuma — of which ample architectural 
remains are found in the fine series of temples 
numbering over a dozen in the town oF 
Vi«hnupiir itself, temples in brick and stone, 
with their fine carving speoially in terracotta, 
which is as characteristic of jiost Muham- 
madan Bengali arelutoctiire. Viphnupur 
became a scat of Vaishnava religion and 
literature and A^aishnava art after the conver- 
sion of Bir I fainbir (reigned ir)87-l()20) the 
the ruling prince to Vaishnavism of the 
Gaiidiya or Bengal school, A number of arts 
and crafts grew up which made Vishniipur 
famous all over iNorthern India — weaving of 
exipiisite silk-stuffs with embroideries, carving 
of eonch-Hhell bangles and other articles 
making of brass and other metal utoiibils, 
and lac , besides perfumed tobacco. Those 
are somehow maintaining a precarious 
existence, and they serve to give a faint echo 
of a glorious past when the city was in the 
heydey of its glory in the ]7th century. 

The architecture — and art — are a past 
glory, but in one matter the pre-cmincncc of 
Vishnupur in Bengal and in Northern India 
is stilf maintained. It is music. In classical 
Indian music as practised in North India, 
in the Dhmpad and Khiyal style of singing, 


and ill playing on tlic pnkhaivaj drum and 
stringed |instruments Vishnupur musicians 
have lield a most honoured place for the last 
two hundred years and more. In the very 
useful little llisforif of linjj 

written by Mr. Abhayapada Mallik, u. A., B. T., 
head master in the Vishnupur H. E. School 
(published 1921), a sketch of the history of 
musi(M*n Vishnupur is given (pp. 110-114). 
Tlie present tradition goes back to the early 
decadc's of the isth century, when the ruler 
of A^ishimpur,Baghunath Sinhall (1702-1712), 
brought from NorthiTii India a famous singer, 
Bahadur Ali Khan, or Bahadur Sen, a descen- 
dant of th(' groat Taiisen of Gwalior, court 
musician of Akbar and the greatest name in 
Indian music during the last few centuries, 
and Pir Biiksh, besides other tishtds or master 
musicians from l>(*lhi side. Before thet, 
from the 11th eenliiry onwards, music was 
cultivated in the A^ishiiupur city under the 
patronage of tlie local kings. Vishnupur lies 
on the high way to l^iri from North India, 
and thei*e was therefore no lack of commu- 
nication with North Indian culture and 
advancement, and thus stagnation was 
avoided. Bahadur Sen and his contemporaries 
began a tradition of classical music in 
Vishnupur which is till living. An immediate 
disciple of Bahadur Sen, Gadadhar 
Chakravarti became a distinguished singer, 
and his descendants have some of them been 
the greatest ^lingers of Bengal. Over a dozen 
of the most famous names in mUsic in the 
province of Bengal belong to Vishnupur. 
The pre-eminence of Vishnupur is still main- 
tained by some distinguished families of 
musicians, notably the Banerji^s (to which 
family belong Mr. Gopeswar Banerji) and the 
OoBwaniis. The distinction of Vishnupur in 
music won for it the sobriquet of Chhota 
Delhi or 'Little Delhi.^ 

The services of Vishnupur musicians: have 
benefited other parts of Bengal as well. It 
is a great heritage of which Yishnupuria^ 
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might well be proud. And it is also their 
duty to preserve this heritage. A school of 
music if it were to flourish anywhere should 
flourish at Yishnupur. 

For the last half a dozen years a music 
school has been in existence at Yishnupur. 
Formerly the great naiads or masters used 
to maintain and teach students in their own 
houses^ but that system is no longer in vogue 
now. The late Mr. Ram Prasaniia Bancrji 
started this school. It has been recognized 
by a long sequence of District Magistrates 
'and local oflieers and school inspectors^ sis 
also by the municipality of Yishnupur and 
the District Board of Bankura. The chief 
source of the income of the school arc three 
paltry monthly contributions from the Bengal 
Government, tlie Yishnupur municipality and 
the Bankura District Board. Recently the 
grant from the District Board has been held 
in abeyance, ’ as the authorities cannot now 
make up their mind whether it is proper for 
the District Board of Bankura to help Vishnii- 
pur, the most important mufrussil town in the 
district in maintaining a unique institution, 
the benefits from which accrue not only to the 
towns but to the entire district. The with- 
drawal of the grant will mean the break up 
of the school, if funds are not forthcoming 
from other sources : and it is quite clear that 
in these days of financial distress, other 
sources are not available. 


Music has all along been recognized in 
India as one of the supreme arts. Recently 
in one or two Indian Universities a faculty 
of music has also been started — ?7’v., at the 
Annamalai University at Chidambaram. The 
University of Calcutta has recommended the 
introduction of music as an alternative subject 
for girl students in its new matriculation 
syllabus. This has also been done by 
the Secondary Education Board which 
controls school education in Rajputana, 
Ajniere and (Vntral India Agency. A high 
grade music college has been started at 
Lucknow with the support from the best 
classes of people. The music school at 
Yishnupur should not be allowed to languish 
and die for want of support when we are 
really at the threshold of a great musical 
renaissance. It is a duty- a sacred trust 
which the people of Yishnupur and Bankura 
hold from their fathers, — a last remnant of 
their past glory which is still lingering. Wc 
hope that the powers that be in the District 
Board of Bankura, as well as the higher 
administrators will support the claims of the 
music school at Yishnupur, and will enable 
tliis unique city of art of Bengal to continue 
one of its artistic inheritances for the 
good of the town, the district and the 
province. 



NICHOLAS ROERICH. 

ABTIST, SCIENTIST AND PHILOSOPHER 
JJy colonel a. E. MAHON 


P ROFESSOR Nicholas Roerich founder 
of th(' Urusvati Himalayan Research 
Institute at Nagp^ar^ Kiilii^ has had a 
vari(*d and distinguished career. In 
180(i he was elected a member of the Imperial 
Arehaeological Society of Russia^ a distinc- 
tion conferred only for acknowledged work 
in archaeology, and he was recently elected 
Vice-President of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. In 1!)03 he was elected 
a member of the board of the Russian 
Architectur.aJ Society, an iinsual honour for 
an artist and archaeologist. 

Educated at the School of Law, University 
of St. Petersburg, he studied drawing 
and painting under Mikhail O. Mikeshine, 
also under Kuindjy at th<* Academy of Fine 
Arts, St. I^<»tersburg, and later under Cormon, 
in Paris. 

Prom 1 h 96 to 1900 he was Professor 
at the Imperial Archaeological Institute, 
St. Petersburg; and Assistant ICditor of 
A/7. From 1900 to 1910 he was Director 
of the School for the Encouragement of 
Pine Arts in Russia, and President of the 
Museum of Russian Art. 

America knows this leader of world 
culture and peace as an artist, scientist and 
educator. The Roerich Museum in New 
York was established in Lis honour in 1923, 
and it is now, in conjunction with its 
affiliated institutions, known throughout the 
world jis one of ihi* great cultural centres. 
Also spread over the globe are fifty societies 
bearing his name ; an indication of his 
universal influence. 

Professor Roerich is internationally re- 
cognized as a great painter. He is respon- 
sible for ever 3,000 paintings, of which 1000 
are in the Roerich Museum ; the remainder 
are to be found in the Louvre, Luxembourg, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and in most 
of the notable museums of the world and 
famous private collections. 


During an expedition to Tibet, Chinese 
Turkestan and Mongolia, he completed 
500 paintings which have been described 
as great saga of the East”. He is a wizard 
in colour and composition. Albert Einstein 
stated that he had been moved by one of 
Roerich’s landscapes as by nothing else ; 
and Rabindranath Tagore expressed similar 
sentiments. 

For thirty years his work has shown a 
never abating energy. His paintings show 
the universality of his mind. Practically 
every movement from Impressionism to 
Expressionism has found an echo in his work, 
and those who have' had the good fortune to 
view his paintings have admitted it to be 
a tremendous spiritual and intellectual 
experience. 

In addition to his other accomplishments 
Professor Roerich is also a poet. His poems 
are described as original and exotic, with 
an esoteric imagery of their own. 

His publications are "Complete Works” 
(1914) ; "Adamant”, (1924), also published 
in Japanese ; "The Messenger” (IP25) ; 
"Paths of Blessing,” (1925) ; "Himalaya,” 
(1926); "Joys of Sikkim,” (1928); "Altai 
Himalaya,” (1929) ; "Heart of Asia,” (1930) ; 
Flame in Chalice,” (1930) ; "Shambhala,” 
(1930); "Abode of Light,” (1981). In 
addition to the above he has written 
innumerable articles for various periodicals 
in the fields of art, science and exploration. 
Many of his works have been published in 
France, Russia and America. 

The Himalayan Research Institute is an 
immediate outcome of the Roerich Central 
Asian expedition, which toured under the 
leadership of Professor Roerich the countries 
of the Middle East. The Institute was 
founded by Profesor Roerich in 1928 as a 
branch of the Roerich Museum for the 
purpose of canning out original investigation 
in the fields of Archaeology as well as the 
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natural sciences^ Medicine^ Botany, Zoology, 
Bio-chemistry, Pharmacology, Astro-chemistry, 
Physics and allied research. 

The Institute was a gift made by Profes- 
sor Roerich to the Roerich Museum and is 
maintained by voluntary subscriptions as 
well SIS from the income derived^ from the sale 
of certain of the Profossor^s books and 
reproductions of his paintings, which Jio has 
generously alloted for this purpose. 

His propaganda for peace has penetrated 
ii|to more than twenty countries. In 
connection with this ho lias created a flag, 
which is known as the Banner of Peace. 
The idea is that this flag will be flown above 
museums, cathedrals, libraries, universities 
and any other centres of culture. This flag 
would be regarded as international and res- 
pected in the same way as the Red Cross is 
today, both in times of peace as well as war. 
In this way it will serve not merely as a 
protection for certain buildings and their con- 
tents from the ravages of war, but it will also 
serve as a constant reminder of things 
that really matter. The professor hopes 
that not only the present generation but 
g(uierations to come, by having this reminder 
constantly before their eyes, will realize what 
are the things that matter and that with this 
knowledge will come the realization of the 
futility of war, so that the flag may become 
not merely a protection in war but a pre- 
ventive against war and a real Banner of 
Peace. 


This banner has already been endorsed 
by the International Museums Office of the 
Tieague of Nations. It was also adopted by 
an International Oonference held in 
Bruges, during September 1931 ; the object 
of this conference was to spread the adoption 
of the Roerich Peace Pact and the Roerich 
Banner of Peace. Cultural societies whose 
members total about 400,000 were represented 
at this conference. At a recent celebration 
in America, dedicated to this banner, the 
representatives of 3,000,000 women pledged 
their support. The suggestion has met with 
the approval of distinguished statesmen and 
people in all classes of life all over the world. 

For his unceasing work in the interest 
of peace Professor Roerich has been awarded 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
and created Commander, First Class, of the 
Swedish Order of the Northern Star. 

Today, from his hom(‘ in the Himalayas, 
Professor Rociich sends his messages of 
peace throughout the world. He calls 
us to see the beauty in life, the beauty 
in art and culture, for he realizes that 
by a universal understanding of these 
things wo shall attain universal peace, since 
culture is the great bridge between men and 
nations. 

>Vora the lofty heights of his mountain 
home Professor Roerich looks forward to the 
evolution of humanity and the unifieatiou of 
mankind. 



At SANTIMIKETAN: A TRILOGY OF SONNETS 

By CHARTRES E. SWAN 


Moknino : Santintketan 

(Jro quietly for those are busy hero ; 

The world is brougfiit to them — they work at it. 

Eaees, closer!, cjilm, bow at thc^ exquisite 
Cxauzes and traceries they find appear 
Where morning: and the ininrl etch on the clear 
Violet sky of twilig'ht, where there flit 
Sha<lows of Time upon the infinite 
Timelessness — shadows, yet hallowed and dear 

Tli<*ir beings dipped in henna fire, and red. 

Ochre, and wild magenta, lawns of sky, 

I^ew fugues, and twilight frail as silken thread, 

Ileiurts eager as the phrase the kohil sings. 

They bow at work here, striving quietly 
To ornament the world with precious things. 

Kvknino : Uttakayan 

I sat a little way apart tonight; 

Mahashai rested with his friends. I hoard 
ITis voice in the cool porch. Though not a word 
Reachefl mc^, I felt the gently spreading light 
Of friendship where ho smll^. A recondite 
Sc^renity has heaven brought matured 
Into the open face of earth here. Stirred 
By consciousness of it, my heart grew bright, 

1 had the world w^ith me, the dripping world. 

My heart was covered with humility. 

Wc*re I not shackled to it, I had hurled 

The shamed world from me, but ho spurned niy choice; 

Mahatihni reached out tor it tenderly 

And veilo<! its frenzy in his tranquil voice. 

With Tagohe : Konakka 

How can a x^oor man praise ilit^ piarple morn, 

TI is ragged feet dull in the grey dust roads? 

1 live among the races bearing loads, 

Tlu'ir tension oiiwan! like a call forlorn 
Muffled in death and tedium ; I was born — 

My heart — full of clear sky — to the abodes 
Of those who weepw mute tears when Time erodes 
The structures of their love with vacant scorn. 

Mahcis}ia% I love the lines upon your face, 

And the grave peace of one who heals : the yearning 
Of the prone silence of the village days 
For that which, like a head held high, is young 
And fervent, silver sonant, and discerning, 

You have incorporated in your song. 




Languages of India 

In th« Abstract of Tables giving the main 
statistics of the Census of the Indian Empire 
of 1931, published by the Government of 
India, it is said that ^^there are some 225 
languages, exclusive of dialects, spoken in 
the Indian Empire, about 150 of which are 
confined to Assam and Burma/^ Of the 
remaining 75, most arc minor languages, some 
being spoken by small aboriginal groups. 
Only about a dozen Indian languages, 
possessed of literature of their own, are of any 
importance. That such is the case is 
indicated by the fact that in Table X of the 
Abstract only eleven of these are mentioned 
by name. 

It is to be noted that such a progressive 
language as Gujarati, with a copious literature, 
is not included in Table X. 

English Speakers in India*. A Census 
Puzzle I 

It is said in the Abstract : 

^Speakers (by mother tongue) of languages 
foreign to India recorded at the Census of 1931 
numbered 646,535 the number of English speakers 
being 319,312/’ 

According to the same Abstract, 
numbei^ of Europeans is 168,134 (males 
117,336, females 50,798), and Anglo-Indians 
138,395 (males 71,247, females 67,148).” The 
mother tongue of all Europeans in India is 
not English. But assuming that English is 
the motiber tongue of all of them and that 
the mother tongue of all Anglo-Indians is 
also English, we get 168134+138395 or 
306529 aV the total of English speakers. 

45—13 


But ifc has been said in the same Abstract 
that the number of EJnglish speakers, that is, 
"speakers (by mother tongue) of” English, 
is 319312. There is a difference of 12783 
between 319312 and 306529. How is this 
difference to be accounted for ? Who are 
these non-Europeans and non-Anglo-Indians 
who use Pmglish as their mother tongue at 
home and abroad ? 

Is the Census of India of 1931 accurate ? 

Is the Census of 1931 Correct? 

Where Are the Subarna-baniks ? 

This is not the first time that the 
correctness of the Census of 1931 has been 
called in question in this Review. But 
instead of calling attention to wJiat has 
already appeared in its pages, let us point out 
one out of many of its glaring omissions. 
We refer to the disappearance of the Subarna- 
banik (or "Gold-dealer”) caste from the 
Bengal Census Report, Part 11, Tables, of 
1931. 

In the Bengal Census Report of 1921, 
part J, page 359, Mr. W. H. Thomson, i, c. a.. 
Census Superintendent, made the following 
observations with regard to this caste : 

“The Subarna-baniks, whose name pronounces 
their occupation to be that of dealers in gold, are 
in education and perhaps in business ability the 
most advanced of the mercantile castes of Bengal. 
Traditionally they were settled in Dacca until the 
days of Bsllal Sen, but they are now far more 
numerous in Calcutta than elsewhere, and the 
Western Bengal districts hold more of them than 
those of the Dacca Division. They were 105,349 
in 1901, 109,429 in 1911, and 117,123 in *^2l, 
BO that they have inoreasw by 7.0 per cent since 
1911 and by 11.2 per cent since 1901.” 
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If, as ia quite probable, this caate 
increased by 7.0 per cent since 1921 also, 
their number must have been 125,321 in 1931. 
But their number is not given in Imperial 
Table XVII ("Caste, tribe, race, nationality 
or Muslim social group”) of the Bengal 1931 
Census Report I But the numbers of the 
following castes, each less than one hundred, 
are given in that Table I! 


Caste 

Dhenuar 

Ho 

Kan 

Kichak 

Naiya 


Numerical streyigth 
44 
26 
66 
2 
48 


So, though the Census Superintendent and 
his stair could discover the existence of 
these small castes, perhaps by using their 
microscopes, they could not find out the 
Subarna-baniks, though they exceeded a 
hundred thousand. 

^It is not merely from Table XVII of 
the 1931 Bengal Census Report, cataloguing 
141 groups in all, that the Subarna-baniks arc 
absent. They are not to be found in the 
same Report, part IT, Tables, in Table XI, 
giving occupations by selected castes, nor in 
Table XIV, showing literacy of selected 
castes, etc., nor in Table XVIII, showing 
variation in population of selected tribes, 
etc. 

It is not merely in numerical strength 
that the Subarna-baniks are superior to many 
other castes, tribes or social groups whose 
numbers are given in the 1931 Bengal 
Census Tables. Not to speak of their 
business ability and their material prosperity, 
educationally they are among the most 
advanced castes in Bengal. In the 1921 
Bengal Census Report, Part I, pages 291-2, 
the number of literates per mille among 
58 Bengal castes and groups are given. 
In that list the Subarna-baniks occupy the 
fifth place, thus : 


Chste Literates per mille 

Baidya 662 

Agarwala (Calcuttta only) 542 
Brahman 484 

Kayastha 413 

Subarna-banik 383 


It cannot be said that the Subarna-baniks 
are politically or otherwise backward. 
For, members of that caste are to be found 
among the Round Tablers, Governors of the 
Imperial Bank, members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, Councillors of the 
Calcutta Corporation, Knights, Ph. D.8 of 
the Calcutta University, etc. 

But perhaps in the opinion of the ofiicials 
of the infallible British Government who* 
prepared the latest Bengal Census Report, 
the Subarna-baniks have emigrated clean out 
of Bengal, or been extinct like the dodo of 
Madagascar. 

Depressed Classes in BengaC*^ 

The Bengal Government, in their supple^ 
mentary memorandum sent to the Lothian 
Committee, forwarded a list of 85 castes as 
the depressed castes in Bengal, observing, 
in part : 

“The list of castes to be included in the 
depressed classes is at present under revision. . . . 
The decision of Governmont regarding these will be 
arrived at after ascertaining the views of the 
castes concerned*^ [Italics ours. Ed., ilf. /?.] 

On the 16th April 1932, the Government 
of Bengal informed the Lothian or Franchise 
Committee by wire of the addition of five 
more castes to the list. The Depressed 
Caste member of the Bengal Franchise 
Committee did not claim all these castes U> 
be depressed ; his list included 86 castes. 

A printed circular has been issued to- 
all Union Board Presidents, asking them to 
prepare the electoral rolls for the coming- 
council elections under the promised new 
constitution. That circular contains a list 
of the depressed castes. This list contains 
the 5 castes added telegraphically to the 
original list of 85 castes submitted to the 
Lothian Committee by the Bengal Govern- 
ment. 

It is also known that in January last the 
Bengal Government published a provisional 
list of the Depressed classes. 

At what stage, if ever, did the Bengal 
Government ascertain the views of the 
castes concerned, and how was it done ? 
In December last, Raja Bhupendra Narayan 
Sinha Bahadur of Nashipur, Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momin, Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, Mr. J. 
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Bannerjee^ etc.^ asked certain questions 
relating to the depressed classes in Bengal 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. From those 
questions and the replies and no-replies given 
to them by the Honourable Alhadj Sir Abdel 
Kerim Ghuznavi on behalf of the Bengal 
Government, it did not appear that that 
Government had consulted the castes 
concerned till then. Neither the Bengal 
Government nor the castes concerned (not 
at any rate their male members) are parda^ 
nashins. So the consultation could not have 
•"taken place behind the parda. When and 
how have the castes then been consulted ? 

Languages Spoken in Bengal 

According to the census of 1931 the 
number of speakers of Bengali is 53,468,469. 
The population of the ad^ninistratire province 
of Bengal is 51,087,338, ixiost, though not all, 
of whom are Bengali-speaking. Outside 
Bengal, Bengalis are to be found mostly in 
those districts of Assam and Bihar which 
geographically and linguistically form part of 
historical Bengal. 

According to the census of 1931, in the 
administrative province of Bengal 164 
languages are spoken, most of them being the 
mother tongue of immigrant groups or of 
aboriginal tribes. Below is given a list of 
some of these in Bengal whose numbers or 
enterprise or both mark them out as notable. 

Number of 

Speakers of : In Bengal In Calcutta. 


Hindustani 

1,891,337 

436,123 

Naipali 

134,147 

3,693 

Oriya 

159,854 

38,135 

Gujarati 

6,594 

3,883 

Kanarftse 

109 

39 

Kaflhmiri 

63 

39 

Malayalam 

305 

236 

Marathi 

3,161 

1,031 

Panjabi 

14.545 

9,209 

Pashto 

4,084 

710 

B'ijauthani (mostly 

Marwari) 19,574 

7,397 

Sindhi 

504 

369 

Tamil 

5,855 

2,554 

Telujfu 

33,126 

3,389 

Arabic 

1,542 

764 

Armenian 

700 

517 

Chinese 

4,643 

3,028 


Number of 
Speakers of : 

Persian 

English 

French 

Italian 

Portuguese 


InBefigal In Oalcuiia 

1,116 333 

48,932 32,393 

229 154 

286 167 

138 84 


We have got only the Table volume of 
the 1931 Bengal Census Beport. When we 
get the I'ables of the other Provincial Reports, 
we shall be in a position to compile a similar 
list for the other Provinces. 


Cosmopolitanism of Calcutta 

It appears from the Bengal Census report 
that at least some 50 languages are spoken is 
Calcutta proper, the total of their speakers 
being 1,196,734. Among them Bengali is 
spoken by 648,451 and Hindustani by 
436.123. Among the other cities where 
Hindustani is mainly spoken, the principal 
are : 


City 

Population 

Delhi 

447,442 

Lahore 

429,747 

Lucknow 

274,659 

Amritsar 

264,840 

Cawnpore 

243,755 

Agra 

229,764 

Benares 

205,315 

Allahabad 

183,914 

Patna 

159,690 

In this list only 

the population of Delhi 


exceeds the number of the Hindustani 
speakers of Calcutta, and that by only 11,310. 
And in Delhi the number of those whose 
mother tongue is not Hindustani is certainly 
more than 11,310. Hence, it may be said 
without any risk of inaccuracy that in the 
whole of India Calcutta is the largest and 
most populous of Hindustani-speaking cities. 
This speaks much for the enterprise of the 
inhabitants of Hindustani-speaking areas. 
The speakers of some of the other languages 
whose homes are at some distance from Bengal 
and Calcutta are also very enterprising : e.g,, 
those whose mother tongue is Gujarati, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Panjabi, P i.'^hto, 
Rajasthani^ Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, Arabic, 
Chinese, or Persian. It would be superfluous 
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to refer to the spirit of enterprise or 
adventure of Europeans. Separate figures 
have not been given in the Census Report for 
Japanese. 

Snbhas Chandra Bose's 
Parting Message 

According to the "Free Press of India,” 

Just when the ship was about to move, an order 
was served on Si. Subhas Chandra Bose by a police 
officer who was keeping watch on him, to the effect 
that the Government of India had withdrawn the 
order under Regulation 3 of 1818 under which he 
was arrested and incarcerated thirteen months 
ago. The order was to take effect from the mid- 
night of the 22nd and 23rd February, though as a 
matter of fact Sj. Bose became a free man only 
twelve hours later, that is, after the midday of 
February 23. 

Though Sj. Bose sails alone, he will have the 
advantage of a fellow Bengali Dr. Bailen Ben, 
who would be lookmg after him during the 
voyage. The doctor of the steamer cxamiiiecT him 
before the ship left and comforted him with the 
thought that he would soon be liettcr. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh and Dr B. V. Bathe, two 
leading doctors of Bombay, wanted to examine 
Bj. Bose, but were not allowed to see him. 

Bj. Bose will disembark at Vt'nice and then 
proceed to Leysen in Switzerland, where, it is 
understood, arrangements have been made for his 
treatment ny an eminent doctor. 

It is understood that, in reply to enquiries by 
the relatives of Bose, the Government of India 
have telegraphed to them that interviews were 
subject to the approval of the Government of 
Bombay. 

The Government having refused to allow inter- 
views without police surveillance, Bj. Bose in his 
turn refused to see three of his nearest relatives. 
They, however, managed to go into the cabin, 
exchanged a few words and then bid him 
farewell. 

According to the same news agency, 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose made tlie following 
Btatement prior to bis sailing for Kuropo : 

On the eve of my dc])arture for Europe 1 desire 
to convey mv cordial and affectionate thanks to 
my friends and well-wishers all o\er the country 
for the kind interest they have taken in me. 

In spite jf my prostrate condition the Govern- 
ment, for reasons best krioivn to tbemHelvcs, did 
not consider it advisable to release me or allow 
me freedom of any kind so long as I remained in 
any part of India. They also did not permit me 
to meet my aged and sick parents, in spite of the 
most importunate requests. 

Nevertheless I feel that what faculities have 
rolactantly been allowed by the Government have 
been the direct result of ceaseless agitation carried 
on by my friends and well-wishers all over the 
country and by the nationalist press in particular. 
To them my sincere gratitude is due. 

The public are aware that, though the 
responsibility for the present condition of my 


health foils entirely on the Government, th^ 
have refused to arrange for my treatment in 
Europe at Government expense, while they also 
refused to allow my friends and relatives to 
take charge of my treatment in India. 

In view of the financial troubles through 
which my relatives have been passing for over a 
year, due primarily to the incarceration of my 
elder brother, Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose, it would 
have been impossible for me to accept the offer 
of the Government. But some of my mends and 
well-wishers have voluntarily taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of finding necessary funds 
for my stay and treatment in Europe and have 
made it possible for me to go out lO Europe in 
search of health. 

It is yet too early for me to say whether I shall 
be able to recover my former health. But 
whatever the future may have in store for me, 
1 heartily thank all those who have made it 
possible for mo to leave for Europe. 

Acutely sensitive though I am, I have not 
hesitated to accept the hdp offered by my friends 
and well-wishers, because 1 have always felt that 
my family is not confined to my blood relations 
but IB co-terminouB with my country, and when 
I have once for all dedicated my humble life 
to the service of my country, my countrymen 
have as much right to look after my welfare as 
my nearest relatives have. 

I only hope and pray that God in his infinite 
mercy, may make me worthy, in the same measure 
of love and affection that has been showered on 
me by all sections of the Indian community. 

In spite of all restrictioiis imposed on me til) 
the moment of my sailing, I feel, I am carrying 
the kindest thoughts, best wishes and the most 
affectionate sympathy of my countrymen. _ 

I desire, therefore, to assure them^ in return 
that their thoughts and prayers will be the 
most potent factor in helping my recovery (if it 
is not too late already) — a factor much more 
efficacious than the best medicines which the best 
doctors in the world can prescribe. 

If arrangements had been made by the 
Government for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
to sec his old and invalid parents with the 
permission and in the presence of the local 
authorities, no attempt would or could have 
been made by Mr. Bose to run away from 
custody, nor would or could his parents have 
attempted to snatch him away from^ the bands 
of the police. Neither is it imaginable that 
he would have entered into a conspiracy 
with his parents to subvert the British 
Empire. It is equally unthinkable that 
Mr. Bose would have incited his parents to 
rebellion or that they would have incited him 
to rebellion. Such being the case, it would 
have been quite a safe and in addition a 
gracious act for the Government to allow him 
to see his parents in Cuttack or Puri, as they 
were too weak to travel to a distant place to 
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see off their son^ who has been suffering from 
a fell disease contracted in His Majesty^s 
prison. It cannot be believed that it was 
beyond the resources of the State to convey 
Mr. Bose as a prisoner to Cuttack or Puri 
and keep him there as a prisoner for a 
day prior to his departure for Europe. 

We observed in our Bengali monthly 
Prabasi some days ago that, as Mr. Bose^s 
illness was due to jail conditions, for which 
the Government was responsible, it was the 
duty of the Government to make arrange- 
jBents for his medical treatment at State 
expense. It is to be noted that the sufferer 
himself has now expressed the same opinion. 

Along with our other countrymen we 
earnestly and eagerly desire and pray for 
Mr. Bose^s speedy and complete recovery. 

Dodges of Churchill 6 - Co. ^^Unlfd^ 7 

The European Association have desired 
that when India is given the promised new 
constitution, Bengal should not have what the 
other provinces should have. 

It is not unimaginable that this may be a 
dodge for making the people of Bengal fall 
down on their knees and humbly pray that 
they may be favoured with the "boon” which 
was going to be bestowed on the people of 
the other provinces. 

In the course of the Lords debate relating 
to Indians future constitution, great fears 
were expressed as to what would happen if 
India were to get the constitution which Tory 
imagination magnified into a revolutionary 
measure. And then the die-hards had to be 
reassured on behalf of the British cabinet. 

Wo do not think Indians are such fools 
as to be led by such theatrical devices to form 
a high estimate of what they are likely to 
get and to clamour for the same. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has been clamour- 
ing as if the British Government were going 
to bring about a revolution in India. He 
has made himself responsible for the sapient 
observation that the Indians are a primitive 
people and should not have a democratic 
constitution. 

Whether Indians are primitive or not, 
does Mr. Winston Churchill expect that his 
cries would lead Indians to pray to the British 
arbiters of their destiny : "O terrestrial gods, 


pray do not listen to Mr. Churchill, but please,, 
please let us have the great boon which you 
in your boundless generosity are intending to* 
confer on us” ? 

Lastly, there was Sir Henry PagecroftV 
motion in the British House of Commons 
on the 22nd February last to the following, 
effect : 

Whilst keeping in view the ultimate ideal of 
an all-lndia federation, in the face of the exist- 
ing financial conditions and the inadequacy of 
the proposed safe-guards, the House believes that 
it is inexpedient at present to transfer responsibi- 
lity at the Centre. 

That the House approves of the Simon IteporL 
subjec:t to temporary reservation of justice and 
public safety. 

That the House urges as a first step, extension 
of self-government to provinces, and affirms the 
belief that until self-government has proved to 
bo effective in the provinces which after due 
experience would be prepared to federate with 
the States as partners of the emipre, the bestowal 
of central responsibility is fraught with grave 
danger to the welfare of 350 million inhabitanta 
of India, as also to the British interests involved, 
upon which large numbers of British workera 
depend for their livelihood. 

This motion was defeated by 297 votes 
to 42. These figures and the fact that Lord 
Eustace Percy moved an amendment to 
Sir Henry Pagecroft^s motion do not impress 
us with the great generosity of the members 
of the British Parliament. For, it is per- 
fectly plain that 297 Tories would not have 
voted for the unknown future constitution 
of India forged by Sir Samuel Hoare, if it 
had been a radical or even a tolerably liberal 
one. Sir Samuel Hoare had told his country- 
men already that he was acting in a right 
conservative spirit. And in the course of 
the debate on Sir Henry PagecrofPs motion 
Sir Samuel assured the House of Commons 
that the Government had not the least 
intention of abandoning their Indian obliga- 
gations and taking action which would 
close India to the Empire. We know what 
that means. 

Our suggestion to the British people is 
that they or any of them should not try to 
make India believe that in framing a 
constitution for India the British Government 
is going to be overwhelmingly generous, or 
incautious, or oblivious of the secular, interests 
of Great Britain. Indians in general, with 
the exception perhaps of the communalist 
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MuBlims and some depressed class people, 
do not believe that the British Government, 
far from being generous, is going even to be 
just 

Churchill Outbursts 

One of Mr. Churchills outbursts, namely, 
that, as Indians are a primitive people, they 
ought not to have democracy, docs not 
require serious and elaborate refutation. 
In the course of the debate on Sir Henry 
Pagi croft's motion Sir Samuel Hoare asked 
his countrymen to remember that "Britishers 
and Indians were not rival nations fighting 
for supremacy, but representatives of two 
great civilizations, which, held together, 
might confer benefit unprecedented in the 
history of the world and the British Empire." 

Sir Samuel Hoare was right in holding 
that Indians represented a great civilization. 
But he was wrong in saying that the present 
struggle did not involve a fight for supre- 
macy. Britishers were struggling to 
maintain their supremacy in India, which was 
not their home, and Indians were struggling 
to win back supremacy in India, which was 
their native land. Great Britain and India may 
be held together, if each remained supreme 
within its own natural territory. And such 
free and willing co-partnership on equal 
terms may "confer benefit unprecedented in 
the history of the world and the British 
Empire.” 

Mr. Churchill and other die-hards think 
that they are very clever statesmen. States- 
men they certainly are not, and perhaps not 
very clever either. Not to speak of such 
idealistic things as world freedom, world 
democracy, justice and self-determination for 
all peoples, small and great, let us consider 
what merely Great Britain's narrow self- 
interest wcmld require. 

The present 8ino-Japancse situation and 
the League of Nations' and America's 
inability to prevent bloody conflicts show 
that very big wars arc still possible and 
practicable and would continue to be so for 
an indefinite period. The following telegraphic 
message from Moscow also shows that wo 
are not on the eve of a pacifist era : 

Moscow, Feb. 21. 

The necessity of arming the country agdnst 


the risk of foreign aggression was emphasized aa 
the first esseDtial by M. Molotov, President of the 
Council of Labour nnd Defence, in a militaiisiic 
speech at the Congress of collective farmers. He 
declared that to this end economic interests must 
be sacrificed and plans connected with the pro- 
duction of industrial ^ods for workers and 
peasants must be suspended so as to make way 
for the production of armaments and for the 
defence of the country. Red armies in the West 
and the Far East must keep a vigilant watch on 
the frontiers. 

*We are not afraid of the threats of sword- 
bearing imperiiilistis gentlemen,’ asserted M. 
Molotov, who suggested that the internal afiairs 
of other countries were in such a plight that 
heads of Govern meats might try to divert their 
attention from them by inciting new wars against 
the Soviet. He concluded with a warning to those 
who intervened that such an attack would be a 
tougher undertaking than formerly. 

Id any great war in the near or distant 
future Great Britain with her far-flung 
empire is quite likely to be involved. In 
that war, as in the last great one, she would 
require the willing and liberal help of India. 
As Indians have been disillusioned by the 
last post-war happenings, willing help is 
not likely to be received from India 
unless the country receives an adequate 
measure of real and genuine self-rule. As 
for liberal and sufficient help in men and 
money, financial help cannot be given unless 
the country's natural resources are fully 
developed. That cannot be done unless the 
people of the country are masters in their 
own household in matters relating to finance, 
currency, tariffs, industry, trade, and railway, 
water and air transport, etc. All parts of 
the country will not in future give money for 
a war unless all parts arc given equal rights 
to have military training and enter the army. 
And, apart from the question of receiving 
pecuniary help from all parts of the country, 
the Indian army cannot be sufficiently strong 
if soldiers are not drawn from all provinces. 

All these considerations go to show that 
in any future great war Britain will not get 
Bufficieiit help from India, which is par 
excellence Ihe British Empire, unless India 
be free. 

Britain's connection with India can- 
not be maintained for an indefinite period 
unless India be free. Prophecy is not in 
our line. But it seems probable that India 
will not long remain subject to Britain. If 
she cannot be free like the Dominions within 
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the British Commonwealth of Nations, per- 
haps her future place will be outside the 
British Empire or the British Commonwealth 
of Nations — whichever term may be preferred. 
And outside the British connection, consi- 
dering India's present state of military, 
naval and aerial preparedness, the winning 
or maintenance of independence on her part 
appears less probable than fresh subjugation 
by some non-British power. That is not at all 
a welcome prospect, so far as Indians are 
concerned. 

Primifiveness and Democracy 

In spite of the fact that, when Mr. 
Churchill's ancestors were painted savages 
roaming in the woods, India had many 
republics, systems of philosophy, polities, 
and arts and crafts, etc., and that even during 
the early years of the East India Company's 
rule there was'grcater literacy in India than 
now, let ns assume that we arc a primitive 
people. According to our reading of anthropo- 
logy and sociology, there is no conflict 
between primitiveness and deinocraciv. There 
is no lack of examples in history of primitive 
peoples managing their own affairs democra- 
tically. On the other hand, daring primitive 
times imperialists did not nile other primitive 
people living at a distance of six or seven 
thousand miles from them. 

When people are at their wit's end to 
justify their irresponsible rule over foreigners, 
they trot out the argument that the latter 
are illiterate, primitive, and the like. Why, 
sirs, there was a time when all men were 
primitive, illiterate and so on. Did they in 
those days import their rulers from the 
planet Mars or Venus ? 

Mr,. Churchill ought to know that even 
within tike British Empire the primitive 
people of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands have 
Home Rule. 

Bengal and the Future Constitution 

The European Association, so far as 
Bengal or Calcutta is concerned, has more 
than two thousand members. But at its 
recent meeting in Calcutta less than four 
dozen were present — such is the public 
spirit of its members. But nevertlieless it 


has great influence over the Government — 
sometimes it speaks as if it was the Govern- 
ment. And sometimes big officials act as if 
they were a sub-committee of the Europeaa 
Association. 

This Association has expressed the opinion 
that Bengal should not have the sort of 
provincial autonomy proposed to be given to 
the Provinces in the new constitution to be. 
At its annual meeting Mr. Morgan, the chair- 
man, said that they did not believe that the 
proposed change in the constitution will be 
beneficial to the Indian or British inhabitants^ 
of the country or that in consequence of it 
the country will be prosperous. P'rom the 
forecast and outlines of the proposed constitu- 
tion hitherto received, it does not seem to us, 
too, that the country will derive any advan- 
tage from it, but the British sojourners may 
remain prosperous. 

Mr. Morgan appears to hold that what 
other provinces may get Bengal ought not to. 
receive. Said he at the annual meeting of his 
Association : 

Peace within limitations had been secured by 
special methods, ‘but would that endure if the 
Hpecial methods were abandoned ? Could they 
hope for a change of heart under a different form 
of government ? Was it in fact the fault of the 
form of Govern men t, or was it due to an iuheritod 
lack of lovo of law and order ? 

We do not think peace has been secured 
ill Bengal. The servants of Government, 
high and low, may now feel quite safe. But that 
is not the whole of peace. When numbers of 
unarmed people have to bear the brunt of lathi 
charges or receive shots, that is not peace. 
But it may be argued that it is their fault 
if some people have to be cudgelled or shot 
down. Well and good. But armed dacoities 
continue to take place in Bengal in increasing 
numbers. The people who suffer in life and 
limb and property from these robberies do 
not invite the robbers. Whosoever may be 
to blame for such a state of things, it is 
certainly not peace. 

As regards the Bengalis' "inherited lack 
of love of law and order," The Leader of 
Allahabad, a non-Bengal paper edited by 
non-Bengalis, has^the following to say : 

For years and ^ years Bengal was one of the 
most^ law-abidi|||p^ provinces. Did that show an 
inherited lack dSt love of law and order? *Vby 
has the position deteriorated? For years u has. 
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been governed with the aid of special laws of 
exceptional severity, and yet the problem of *law 
and order* has become progressively difficult. 
Folitico-eoonomic causes are at the root of the 
trouble, and they are intimately connected with 
the system of Government which has been 
breeding T>olitical extremism. The causes cannot 
he removed without a change in the system. The 
highly developed political consciousness of Bengal 
has been finding it increasingly intolerable. A 
study of the history of the national movement 
in the province during the last thirty or forty 
years ought to make it abundantly clear that the 
remedy for its political ills is to be found in the 
grant of free and democratic institutions. 

With reference to the European Associa- 
tion’s demand that Bengal should not have 
firovincial autonomy of tlic Sir Samuel TIoare 
■brand, the Governor of Bengal has observed : 
It would certainly be a great misfortune for the 
province and for all interests connected with it 
if, when self-government was being conferred 
upon the nthei provinces of India, ^ngal had to 
be singled out for special treatment. I tnist that 
the province may bo spared that humiliation and 
the bitter feeling that it would inevitably arouse. 

The spirit of His Excellency’s observa- 
tions is commendable. But it is not our 
impression or forecast that self-government 
Is going to be conferred upon India as a 
whole or upon any province. 

The three sentences in the form of queries 
which have been quoted above from Mr. 
Morgan’s speech appear to suggest that it is 
the ^inherited’ ^^love of Haw and order’ ” which 
has in all countries, particularly in the British 
Empire, led to the broadening of the basis 
of freedom. It is, of course, ((uite obvious 
that the “lack of love of ^law and order*,” to 
put it in Mr. Morgan’s negative phraseology, 
which has been in evidence in Bengal and 
some other parts of India among a small group 
of people, cannot and ought not to lead 
independence and freedom. But does Mr. 
Morgan suggest that Canada, South Africa, 
Australia and Ireland ought not to have 
been given the free constitutions which were 
given to them years ago, because they did not 
give proofs of “inherited” or self-developed 
“love of ^law and order’” ? If so, then perhaps 
he is a greater statesman and student of 
history than any hitherto produced by Great 
'Britain. 

Is Anfi^UnfouchabUify a political 
Mopemenf ? 

The Zamorin of Calicut % reported to 
ihave said some time ago, with reference 


to the efforts made to have the Guruvayur 
temple in his State thrown open to the 
so-called untouchables, that the anti- 
nntouchability movement is not a religious 
or socio-religious movement but a political 
one. Supposing it is a political move- 
ment, why should it not be supported ? 
Why should all persons who are not slaves 
not strengthen the movement ? But we do 
not think it is a political movement. If it 
wore. Government would not have allowed 
Mahatma Gandhi to conduct it from his 
prison cell. Moreover, it may be presumed 
from Sir Samuel Hoarc’s observation that 
it has diverted men’s minds from the civil 
disobedience movement, that he allowed 
Mahatmaji to do what he is doing because 
such an anti-political result was anticipated. 

Though we think the anti-untouchability 
movement is not political, we do not in the 
least suggest that there can be any social, 
economic, religious, literary, sanitary or other 
similar movements which arc not even 
remotely or indirectly political. These 
different kinds of movements arc inter- 
related. 

Years ago, when The P/‘o//eer was an Anglo- 
Indian paper and sometimes had the Bengali 
on its brain, it once wrote that the downfall 
of Greece and Rome was due to malaria, and 
added that some Bengalis dreamed that if 
malaria were eradicated from Bengal they 
might become a manly people. Whether the 
paper wanted to suggest that, therefore, all 
anti-malarial endf^avours in Bengal should 
be treated as seditious, and suppressed, lies 
within the province of thought-readers to 
determine. But what The Pioneer wrote shows 
that sanitation may be rightly considered 
indirectly j)olitical. 

Let us take another example. 

Appeasing of Hanger Is 
A Political Movement 

Even those who have never uttered or 
heard the synonym of “politics” uttered in 
their mother tongue, try to appease their 
hunger, and many in India succeed in 
doing so. But do they suspect even in 
their dreams that by doing so they un- 
consciously take part in a political movement ? 
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Provided the food taken is nutritious^ the 
appeasement of hunger is followed by nourish- 
ment. A well-nourished body enables a 
man to stand erect and to hold his head high. 
Physical erectness is connected with and not 
unoften leads to independence of spirit. And 
that is undoubtedly a political quality. Hence^ 
those who are against all political movements^ 
should themselves remain hungry and 
persuade or compel others to remain hungry. 

But here a difficulty arises. 

Remaining Hungry Is Also 
a Political Movement 

History tells us that some revolutions, 
for example, the French Revolution, were 
brought about by hungry people. Tf political 
movements are to be eschewed and sup- 
pressed, if necessary and possible, revolutions 
should undoubtedly be suppressed first of all 
at the very incipient stage. Hence, people 
should never be allowed to remain hungry. 

One now feels that one is between the 
horns of a dilemma : men must not appease 
hunger, neither must they remain hungry. 
Would it be any solution to suggest that 
they should become immensely rich and 
gluttonous and lie supine on their backs all 
day long with their stomachs excessively 
loaded ? An Association of sucli men would 
be a genuine non-political Association. 

Right to Pronounce Opinion on 
Temple Entry Question 

As, though we are Hindus, we do not 
ourselves go to any Hindu temple to 
worship the images or idols kept there, nor 
do we think it necessary for others to do so, 
the worship of the formless Supreme Spirit 
in spirit and in truth being in our opinion 
sufficient and practicable for all grown-up 
persons, it may be contended that we have 
no business to pronounce any opinion on the 
question of temple entry for the so-called 
untouchables. But as vre think tliat whoever 
believes in any religion is fully entitled to 
take part in all rites and ceremonies of that 
religion, we believe we are not precluded 
from pronouncing an opinion on the subject. 
We are not Christians, yet wdien we hear 
that some Christian Negroes of America 
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arc not allowed to enter and worship in 
some white Christians^ churches in that 
country, we cannot but condemn such 
exclusiveness. Similarly, we cannot but 
condemn the exclusion of the so-called 
untouchable Hindus from Hindu temples. 

^'Untouchables" Certainly 
Hindus 

Some "caste^^ Hindus of southern India — 
we do not know either their number or the 
cubical contents of their brain-pans, have 
raised the cry that the so-called untouchables 
are not Hindus ! What are they then ? They 
believe in and worship the same gods and 
goddesses as the ^^caste^’ Hindus do, and 
they believe in the doctrine of Icarma and 
other similar Hindu doctrines. 

Hence they are undoubtedly Hindus. Some 
of them, no doubt, drink intoxicant liquor. 
But many ^^caste’’ Hindus also have that 
evil habit. Some of them eat beef. But 
some ^^educated^^ ^^caste^^ Hindus also do so. 
We do not suggest that drinking and 
taking beef are to be encouraged. What we 
say is that as orthodox Hinduism requires 
the giving up of beef and liquor, both the 
so-called untouchables and the "educated^' 
drinkers and beef-eaters should be made to 
give up these habits of theirs by orthodox 
Hindus ; and if they do not give up these 
habits, both should be prevented from 
entering the temples. 

No Compulsion in Temple 
Entry Bills 

A difference of opinion has arisen 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya as to the character 
of the Temple Entry Bills to be considered 
by the Legislative Assembly. Having read 
what both the parties have got to say, we are 
of the opinion that Mahatmaji is right, that 
the Bills are meant simply to remove a legal 
obstacle, that they woi^d not involve any 
compulsion, and that a legal obstacle can be 
removed only by legislation, not by 
persuasion alone. Besides the removal of ^his 
legal obstacle by legislation everything else 
relating to temple entry should, of course, be 
accomplished by means of persuasion. 
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Stipends for Study in Germany 

It is with pleasure and gratitude that we 
publish the following circular, which we have 
received from Dr. Franz Thicrfelder, Hon. 
Secretary, India Institute of Die Deutsche 
Akademie : 

On behalf of India Institute of Die Deutsche 
Akademie, we wish to announce that the following 
stipends in institutions of higher learning in 
Germany, will be available for Indian scholars 
(male or female) of outstanding ability, for the 
academic year of 19:13-1934 : 

1. Berlin: An Indian physician will have the 

opportunity of securing practical training in 
8t, Hospital %n JBorlin, He will be 

taken os a volunteer Assistant. The eandidate 
must be a graduate of a medical college (m b.) 
with hospital experience in India He will 
receive free board with the hospital stafT. 

2. Freiberg (Saxony) : One stipend at the 
Mimng University of Frriherg consisting of free 
tuition, free lunch in the Htudent’s Mess 
(Mittagstisch in Monsa Academia). The stip^md- 
holder will have the special opportunity of securing 
lodging including break-fast and supper for RM 60 
(sixty marks) per month. 

3. Hamburg : One stipend at the University 
of Hamburg^ consisting of free tuition and a 
pocket-money of RM 30.— ^thirty marks) per 
month. The candidate will be given free private 
coaching in the German language. 

4. Hohenhoira (Wurt tern berg) : One stipend 
at the Agrirnltural Umvsrsity of Hohenheim^ 
consisting of free tuition and free lodging. 

5. Jena: One stipend at the University of 
Jena, entitling the scholar to receive free tuition 
At the famous Unirersittf Institute for Applied 
Opiies and Microseopy (Institute fur angcvinndte 
OpMk uiid wisReiiscnaflliche Mikroskopie) and a 
pocket-money of RM 3().— (ihirly marks) per 
month Only the most highly quslified students, 
possessing (lualihcations for specializing in this 
branch of study, should apply. 

These stitiends are tenable provisionally for 
two academic semesters only. The first semester 
begins early in November 1933 ; and the second 
semester ends in .Inly lO.'M. 

Applicants for these stipends must be graduates 
of recognized ^ Indian miiversities, preferably 
scholars possessing research experience. Applica- 
tions from non-graduates will be given 
consideration, only if they have recognized 

. literary or scientific achievements to their erwlit. 
Every applicant must possess good health and 
supply at least two recommendations from 
professors or Indian public men, about his 
scholarship and character. It is desired that the 

applteant shouUi have fair hnacledge of the 

German language, as all avadenne' work in 

Germany is carried on through the medium of 
German^ 

No application will be given consideration, 
unless It is guaranteed for oy some prominent 
professor or an otherwise well-knOwn Indian public 
man that the applicant is really earnest about 
bis application and will certainly r^rne to 
Germany before the 1st of September 1933, if a 
stipend is offered to bim. 


It is imperative that a stipend-holder should 
arrive at Munich by the 1st of September and 
stay in the city at hts own cost till the academic 
year begins in November, devoting these weeks to 
intensive stMiy of the Grrman language in the 
German language courses for foreigners at the 
University of Munich, where he will be exempted 
from tuition-fees. It is however presupposed that 
an apfil leant for a stipend possesses working 
kno wil'd ge of German. We are forced to take 
this measure, because a student not having ade- 
quate knowledge of German, before beginning his 
academic work fails to get the benefit of his 
attending the University and often loses six 
months’ time. 

We want to make it clear that apart from the 
stipend, the stipend-holder must be prepared to 
spend at least RM 100,— per month for the neces- 
sary expenses not included in the different 
stipends. 

All applications should reach India Institute of 
Die Di'Utsche Akademie before the 15th of April 
1933. A special committee of experts will si'iect 
the siicoesful candidates who will be promptly 
notified of the decision. Peleciioi; of sucecssful 
candidates will be determined solely by the acade- 
mic qualifications of applicants. Oertificates and 
tesHmoniiU of applicants wdl not he. returned, 

AH applications should be directly sent to the 
following address : 

Dr. Franz Thierfeldor, 

Hon. Rcfreinry, 

India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie, 
“Maximilianeum,” 

Mitnieh, 

Germany. 

North German Lloyd Gompany oifers a reduction 
of 10 per cent on the fare for single trip m 
cabin class or second class for the Indian students 
of the Deutsche Akademie corning to Germany 
or returning to India from Germany, provided 
they travel during the “Off- season,” i.e , from 
Europe during April to Julv ami from Colombo 
from July to January. Detailed information 
on this subject can be secured from the 
represent at ive of North German Llcnd at 
Colombo, <*-o the office of lliuiseatic Trading 
Company, (Colombo, Crylon. 

We are glad to report to the public that the 
Univen-iry of K^nigsberg has created facilities for 
an Indiari student who is willing to teach Hindi 
at the University Rince the University authorities 
want the student to take up his work by the 
Ist of May 1933, the can<lidate had to be selected 
from the' Indian students already ^ studying in 
Germany. 

In co-operation with the Academy of Fine Arts 
of Munich we succeeded in granting faeilities to 
an Indiari sculptor, Mr. Sudhir R. Khastgir of 
Dacca, who will begin his studies at the Academy 
in April next. 

Mnnieh, G<*rmany, 

February 19133. 

Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry on Iraffic in Women 
and Children in the East 

The Leagae of Xstions'has just isaned* the 
report of the Commiaaion of Enquiry on 
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Traffic in Women and Children in the East. 
It contains 530 pages of the size of this 
Review^ and a map showing the itinerary of 
the Commission. The official summary is 
appended below. 

This enquiry, lyhich continues those under- 
taken in Europe (inciudiug the Mediterranean 
Basin), and in the two Americas, has also 
been helped by the generosity of the New 
York Bureau of Social Hygiene, which has 
met the expenses. 

The Commission which went to the East 
was composed of Mr. Basoom Johnson 
^nited^ States), Chairman, Mme. Alma 
Sundquist (Sweden), and M. Karol Pindor 
Roland). The Commission left Europe in 
Octob'ir, 1930 and returned in March, 1932, 
after visiting Japan, China, Hong-Kong, 
Macao, the Philippine Islands, In<io-China, 
Netherlands Eust Indies, Straits Settlements, 
the Federated and non-federated Miday States, 
Siam, India, Ceylon, Persia, Iraq, the territories 
of the Levant under French mandate, and 
Palestine. 

The general jiart of the report, which has 
been drawn up by M. Pindor, studies the 
traffic^ grouping the victims by races, and 
examines the position of WesUTn women. 
It shows that in the Middle and Far East 
women of ill fame are souglit only by 
Western men as opposed to the Near East^ 
where thev are sought also by the natives. It 
then describes the position of Russian women 
victims of the international traffic in the Far 
East. These are exiles and refugees as a 
result of the events in Russia. Part of these 
untortunate women, deprived of every means 
of livelihood, are lost in the lonely districts 
of Manchuria, where, in exchange for their 
upkeep, they practise prosttiution. 

More or leas large numbers of Chinese 
victims of the traffic are to be found in all 
the territories of the Far East to the south 
of China and in the Maldle East as far 
west as India. The report studies the social 
comlitions that go to help the recruiting of 
these Chinese women and gives much informa- 
tion on the subterfitges used by the traffickers 
in various Eastern ports. 

The traffic in Japanese women, and also 
the characteristic aspects of the demand for 
these women in China and outside China are 
studied in detail. 

The women of the Philippine Islands and 
the Anamite women in Indo-China do not 
appear to be victims of the international 
traffic. 

There is a certain movement among Siamese 
women towards the Federated and non- 
federated Malay States bordering Siam. The 
report shows that it is possible to ipass the 


frontier between Siam and the Malays secretly 
by leaving the train before the frontier ana 
crossing the jungle on foot. Cases of traffic 
in Malay women are almost non-existent. 

Very few Hindu, Persian, Arab or Jewish 
women are victims of the international traffic. 

The report notes an unimportant movement 
of African women towards Asia. 

The report, after reviewing the various 
countries, submits considerations and sugges- 
tions to the Council of the League. It insists 
on the necessity for international co-operation 
and suggests the creation of central authorities 
in each country to receive information 
concerning the traffic in women and children 
and exchange this information with each 
other. 

The enquires emphasize the value for states 
to accede to the 1904 Agreement and the 
Conventions of 1910 and 1921. They consider 
that: licensed houses form the surest market 
for international traffickers and their suppres- 
sion would make it possible to attack the 
evil at its rool.. 

The enquirers recommend collaboration 
between the authorities and missions and 
private organizations. They consider that the 
further spread of education will help to 
strengthen the campaign against the traffic. 

The Council during its session in January 
1933 took note of the report of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry and recommended the 
Commission for the Protection and Welfare 
of Children and Young People to make a 
careful study of it and consider all the 
practical action it involved. 

To obtain additional opinions and informa- 
tion, the Advisory Commission should ask 
the central authorities, missions and private 
organizations to make written suggestions. 

Information relating to international traffic 
in Indian women, which is happily almost 
non-existent^ though within India the immoral 
traffic exists^ is to be found on pages 82-83 
of the Report. For information about 
internal traffic relating to the traffic in India, 
the reader should read pages 329-375. Those 
who are trying to fight the evil of prostitution 
should possess a copy of this Report. The 
price is IGs. 

Ireafmenf of PoHfical Prisoners 
in Amraofi Jail 

Nagpur, Feb. 22 

The report of the Committee appointed to enquire 
into alle^d ill-treatment of civil dihobedience 
priBoners in Amraoti Jail in April, 1932, baa juat 
been publiBhed. Of the five non-official memoers 
three have signed the report with the Home 
Member. 
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The report saye that civil disobedience prisoners 
were in a state of mutiny on the 2l8t April, 1932 
and on the morning of 22tid April some of the 
prisoners were kept locked in their barracks and 
assaulted by warders, while others were not 
supplied food and water. 

The report adds that the incident was a well- 
pinned campaign against civil disobedience 
prisoners with a view to subjugate them. 

It recommends that civil disobedience prisoners 
should be treated in a different way from ordinary 
criminals.— Associated Press. 

Similar committees of inquiry ought to 
be appointed to investigate similar complaints 
with regard to some jails in Bengal. The 
Bengal Government's omission to do so 
has not had the effect of allaying public 
suspicion. 

Why Political Prisoners are Not 
Released 

At the close of the third so-called Round 
Table Conference Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii 
told the Secretary of State that he (Sir Tej 
Bahadur) had never known in his thirty years^ 
experience as a public man so much 
bitterness, so much hostile feeling in Indian 
homos as he had witnessed during the last 
few months. He asked him appealingly 
to revise his policy, ^So that you may 
inspire a spirit of hopefulness in our country, 
so that people may feel that now the 
prospect before them is brighter and all the 
distrust and the misapprehensions in the 
country may disappear, as your fog and 
mist sometimes disappears here.” Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, an experienced adminis- 
trator of Indian States who hjis not taken 
any part in the politics of British India, also 
told Sir Samuel Hoare : 

The iron has entered the soul, and there is 
bitterness at the very core. If is very well to 
say that the situation of the country has improved. 
AH I can say, sir, is in iho words of Shakespeare's 
Bamlet, all is not well in the state of Denmark. 
Something is rotten in the State of India. There- 
fore ni} recjiiest, sir, is ; give them with 
good grace, give them with o])en hands— give 

them freedom and give it quickly As long as 

this spirit of unrest, this bitterness, this antipathy 
to (rovcrnmeiit is allowed to remain unreroedied 
in British India, we have a standing menace. 
Therefore, I appeal to you, sir, to remove that 
peril by giving solid satisfaction to the people. 
And I have to request you to do it soon. 

These appeals called forth the following 
reply from Sir Samuel Hoare ; 

Last night Sir Tej Brihador Sapru mode an 


eloquent appeal Cor a chapter of renewed jso- 
operation between every section of Indian opinion 
and ourselves. Lord Chancellor, let me say that 
there is nothing that I should desire more 
earnestly, myself. I want to see no empty chairs 
at the Conference with the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. I will give to the words Sir Tej Bahadur 
Bapru uttered last night the full consideration 
that they demand. He will^ not expect me this 
morning to give a definite answer either in the 
affirmative or in the negative, but I can assure 
him that I am fully conscious of the expressions 
of goodwill of which we have had evidence in 
India itself during the last few months and 
of which wo have had many evidences during the 
course of our deliberations in this conference. 

Sir Samuel spent many weeks in giving 
consideration” to Sir Tej Bahadur^s words- 
It was on the 13th February last that the 
result of this full consideration came to be 
known. On that day in reply to a question 
asked by Mr. Thomas Williams in the House 
of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare stated that 

“Xh'Te could bo no question of Mr. Gandhi 
or other civil disobedience pripouers being released 
until the Government had convincing reasons 
to believe that t.hcir release would not be followed 
by a revival of civil disobedience.” 

When this reply reached India, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru issued the following state- 
ment : 

I read in today’s reply Sir Samuel Hoare gave 
in the House of Commons to a question put by 
Mr. Thomas Williams about the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other jiolitical prisoners. 

It is difficult for me to reconcile it with his 
speech at the last Round Table Conference and 
more than that with his attitude as would appear 
from the last paragraph of that speech. It is true 
he did not give a definite answer either in the 
affirmative or negative to the appeal J made to 
him publiciv in my speech on the night of 
December 23 last. But I would like to draw 
attention also to his statement that he did not 
want to see emptv-chairs at the Conference with 
the .Joint Select Committee. 

1 notice similar appeals have been made publicly 
by notable public men in England, both in 
Parliament and in the press and yet there has 
been no response at all 

Comparing Sir Samuel Hoare's present statement 
with the statement made on behalt of the Govern- 
ment in the Legislative Assembly a ' few days ago 
it seems to mo probable that the difficulty is more 
at this end than the other. One cannot under- 
stand what exactly is meant by saying that there 
can be no question of Mahatma Gandhi or other 
civil disobedience prisoners being released until 
the Government had convincing reasons to believe 
that their release would not bo followed by a 
revival of civil disobedience. Who is to furnUh 
these convincing- reasons ? If the Government feel 
the Mahatma will now or at any time make a 
recantation of his faith and furnish a sort of 
recognisance for good behaviour then 1 think the 

Govemment are not dealing with the political 
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problem in a political manner and they are apply- 
ing a Btandard of conduct to Mahatma Qandhi 
and his co-adjntora which no one who understands 
anything of political psychology can apply to 
political leaders in the situation of Mahatma 
wndhi and others. 

How long can the (Government afford to keep 
Mahatma Gandhi in detention without trial and 
ignore public opinion in India, England and other 
countries ? On the one hand, Sir Samuel Hoare 
expressed in his speech the wish that we should 
tell every section of Indian opinion that there was 
an opportunity for their help and the Government 
needed their help and on the other, he and his 
agents at Delhi are shutting out all such oppor- 
tunities by the deplorable lack of imagination and 
refusal or incapacity to read the signs of times. 

I wonder whether Sir Samuel Hoare realizes 
how much prejudice has the continuation of this 
policy already caused to the work he has in hand. 
This is not the way to create a proper atmosphere 
for the discussion of problems oi high import and 
far-reaching consequences. 

Surely it cannot be the object of His Majesty’s 
Government that a constitution, which is being 
hammered out, must be reserved only for ultra- 
conservative politicians or those who profess or 
pretend to he friends of the Government and 
who may be jciisheartened by any steps which may 

f 'vo chance to the progressive clementii of society. 

think the time has come, indeed it has long 
been overdue, when public opinion, particularly 
that section of it which is not connect^ with the 
Gongress, should assert itself both here and in 
England, and demand the replacement of the 
present policy by a wiser and saner policy.— Free 
Press. 

In reply to Sir Toj Bahadnr^s ([ueation, 
^liow long can the Government afford to keep 
Mahatma Gandhi in detention and ignore 
public opinion in India, England and other 
■countries Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has 
said : "My plain answer is : So long as 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni and his confreres 
continue their present policy.” 

Mr. Singh^s answer is partly but not 
wholly correct. It is correct to this extent 
that Government believes that the Indian 
Liberals w'ould not refuse to co-operate with 
it in the sense of working any constitution 
that it might frame for India^ even if along 
with the inauguration of that constitution 
there were in operation the rule of executive 
discretion in lieu of the reign of law, so far 
.as the followers of the Congress and the 
advocates or suspected advocates of physical 
force were concerned ; and, therefore. Govern- 
ments confidence that any constitution can be 
worked is partly based on the policy and 
attitude of the Indian Liberals, but not solely 
on their attitude and policy. There are others 


on whose attitude Government relies for the 
working of any constitution whatsoever. 

We wish to explain more fully why we 
consider Mr. Singh’s answer only partly 
correct. Sir Samuel Hoare’s ^response’ to 
Sir Tcj Bahadur’s appeal contained the words, 
"I want to see no empty chairs at the Con- 
ference with the Joint Select Committee.” 
Why did or does any Indian politician under- 
stand these words to mean that Sir Samuel 
wanted the chairs to be filled by Indian 
Congressmen or Indian Liberals in particular ? 
If he and his Government really at any time 
wanted "co-operation between every section 
of Indian opinion and ourselves,” Mahatma 
Gandhi would not have been thrown into 
prison after he had made a frank offer of 
friendly co-operation to Lord WilUngdon on 
his return from the second so-called Round 
Tabic Conference. The recent official 
communique which tried by the suppression 
of important parts of the Gaudhi-Williiigdon 
correspondance to throw the responsibility 
for his imprisonment on his shoulders has 
not stood the test of criticism, it has been 
found to be utterly unconvincing. 

Sir Samuel Iloarc wants the "chairs” to 
be filled by some Indians — not necessarily 
by those Indians who carry most weight with 
most Indians. He and his Government 
believe or pretend to believe that the figure- 
heads who filled the "chairs” at the third so- 
called Round Table Conference were as good 
representatives of India as, if not better re- 
presentatives than, Mahatma Gandhi. As, on 
account of this official mentality. Government 
has considered itself to be in a position to 
do without the co-operation of the Congress, 
which is admittedly the strongest, the most 
influential and the biggest organization in the 
country, why should it feel it essentially 
necessary to have the co-operation of the Indian 
Liberals, who do not approach Congress- 
men in numbers, influence, sacriflee and the 
like ? For filling the chairs at the conference 
with the Joint Select Committee, Government 
can get any number of politically non-descript 
(non-Liberal and non-Congresswala) Hindu 
Indians, any number of Mussalmans and any 
number of members of the depressed castes. 
The die-hards of England are quite capable 
of proclaiming to the world that all these 
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men are truer and better representatives of 
India than Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta, Sir T(!j Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri and others. 

Therefore, perhaps a more correct and 
complete answer to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^s 
question than Mr. Singh’s would be : 
^'Government can afford to keep Mahatma 
Gandhi in detention and ignore public opinion 
in India, Kngland and other countries, so Jong 
as Government can Rnd Liberals, Musalmans, 
'untouchables,’ and political nun-descripts 
to fill the chairs at the so-called conferences 
held under official auspices.” 

Let us explain why we think Government 
will not under present conditions lack men, 
Muslims for example, to fill the "chairs.” 

Pofificaf Auction 

At the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah 
is reported to have described the three 
Round Table Conferences as a "trap” and 
the result of the Conferences as '^nil.” He 
is further reported to have condemned 
Federation as an "anti-democratic measure 
calculated to delay the establishment of 
responsibility.” 

Tht Leader's comment on this is : 

Ir. is clear that on the question of the coming 
reforms he is not among the optimists. 11c is even 
frankly sceptical. He seems to bcM he first prominent 
Moslem leailtT to have assumed that attiimlc — 
and that adds piqiiancv to the situation. The 
Moslem commuiialisrs whom Mr. Jiiiimh led are 
more than satisfied with the results of the London 
Conference, but he is disgruntled. Has he ceased 
to be their leader ? 

Among the Musalmans the coinmunalists 
are the more numerous and iniiuential section. 
We do not know whether Mr. Jinnah has 
ceased to be their leader. But there continue to 
be some points of agreement between him and 
them. He and they both want residuary powers 
to be vested in the provinces. He is openly 
and frankly opposed to P'cdcration with the 
states. The communalist Musalmans also 
appear to be opposed to it, but they want to 
obstruct it by a flank movement. At a recent 
conference of theirs they have assumed a demo- 
cratic attitude and have practically demanded 


that the representatives of the States in the 
Central Federal Legislature should be elected 
by the people of the States, or in other 
words, they should not be nominated by the 
Princes. It is well known that the Princes 
want to remain autocrats, as they are at 
present, as far as they can ; they do not want 
to democratize themselves and their adminis- 
trations. British imperialists, in and outside 
the cabinet, rely on the help to be received 
from the Princes and the communalist 
Moslems for successfully fighting and stem- 
ming the tide of Indian Nationalism. It is 
necessary for these British die-hards, therefore, 
to humour both the Princes and the Moslems. 

Therefore, if the Princes remain firm 
in their autocratic attitude and the Moslems 
also stick to their newly acquired democratic 
cry, British imperialists may have to choose 
between the support of the two. Perhaps 
a division or two may be brought to pass 
among the Princes themselves, as there are 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Moslems among them. 
The biggest Prince, the Nizam, is a Musalmao. 
Already negotiations have been going on 
between him and the British Government 
about the rendition of Berar. Whether any- 
thing else also is the subject of negotiation, 
is not known. 

However, in the political auction the 
British Government’s favour will go to the 
highest bidder — the party favoured may be 
that which pledges itself to pay the price of 
highest support to the British imperialists. 
Perhaps the bid of the Moslem commiinslists 
cum the Moslem princes with the Nizam at 
their head may be accepted. 

The opinion has already been quoted that 
"the Moslem coinmunalists are more than 
satisfied with the results of the London 
Conference.” A recent proof of that fact 
is the following telegram relating to the views 
of so prominent a Moslem leader as Sir 
Mahomed Iqbal : 

Bombay, Feb. 22 

Bir Mahomed Iqbal, delegate to the Third Bound 
Table Conference, returned today by ‘‘Conteverde^*^ 
He stated that he was completely sstisfied at the 
achievement of the Third Bound Table Conference. 
He declared that the British statesmen who parti- 
cipated in the Conference were very fsir-minded 
and sympathetic, particularly Bir Samuel Hoare* 
He added that more or less all the problems have 
been settled regarding the coming constitution. 
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Referrinfr to the minorities, he said that one 
fact that clearly emerged was that a national out- 
look could not be developed till the minorities 
felt that their interests were safe-guarded under 
new constitution. He was also glad that Lord 
Willingdon was at the helm of affairs, and und^r 
his guidance the communal problem had reacted 
very favourably at the London deliberations. —Free 
Press. 

As the majority of Musalmans — perhaps 
all Miisalmans, are more than satisfied with 
the promised '^reforms,” the question may be 
asked^ why some of them took part in the 
Allahabad Unity Conference. The "why" 
fnay not be definitely known and cannot, 
therefore, be dogmatically stated. But it 
may be inferred from the turn which events 
have taken. 

The Hindu leaders at the Unity Confer- 
ence agreed to the Muslim commurialist 
demands as far as they could, in order to 
aecnre Moslem support to the Irulian Nation- 
alist programme. It was agreed that Sind 
should bo separated, some safe-guards being 
provided for the Hindu minority and a Muslim- 
Hindu Committee being appointed to find out 
ways and moans for financing the new Sind 
province. This was, of course, a mere paper 
agreement, as the leaders of the Unity Con- 
ference had no power to separate Sind from 
Bombay and do the other things necessary 
to implement the agreement. Governnment 
is in a far better position — it can do things 
by its fiat. When the Hindus had agreed 
definitely to the separation of Sind, of course 
on some coiiditioiis, Government came into 
the scene with a higher bid for Moslem 
support — Sir Samuel Iloare declared that 
Sind would be separated — unconditionally, 
of course ! 

Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi had prophetic 
powers to know beforehand what would 
happen. 

The Unity Conference at Allahabad had 
agreed to give the Moslems 32 per cent 
of the seats at the Central Legislature. 
It was a paper promise made by persons 
who had no power to deliver the goods. 
Sir Samuel Hoare made a higher bid for 
Moslem support He promised to give them 
33^8 per cent of the seats, and he has the 
power to deliver the goods. So Moslem 
support must go to him, the highest bidder, 
who can deliver the goods. 


From these two solid uufragile facts it 
may not bo unfair to infer that probably the 
Muslim communalists want to ascertain by 
hard bargaining to what extent the Hindus 
may agree to yield on paper, in order to 
obtain more from the Government in the 
form of substantial concessions and prefer- 
ence. 

It may be added here incidentally that 
Moslem communalist oppositirm to nomination 
of the States^ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature by the rulers of the States is 
presumably due to the fact that most of the 
Princes are Hindus. If the States^ repre- 
sentatives were to be elected, Moslem 
communalists would claim reservation of 
seats with weightage for tlieir co-rcligioniats 
in the States, and that would create another 
opportunity for. bargaining and political 
auctioneering. 

'^Public Opinion Should Assert Itself" 

In the course of his statemeut relating to 
Sir Samuel Hoare's reply in the Commons 
on the question of Mahatma Gandhi^s release, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii observes : 

T think the time has come, when public 
opinion, particularly that section of it. which ia 
not connected with the Compress, should assert 
itself, both here and ia Knf^land, and demand 
the replacement of the present policy by a wiser 
and saner policy. 

Here Sir Toj Bahadur speaks of that 
section of public opinion which is not 
connected with the Congress. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, "those sections 
of public opinion which arc not connected 
with the Congress." These sections of public 
opinion are those of the Indian Liberals, the 
Indian political non-descripts, the Moslem 
Indians and some groups of the Hindu 
depressed castes. These sections of public 
opinion have to be thoroughly Nationalized 
before public opinion can assert itself. For, 
by the process of political auctioneering, 
many can be bought off whose opinions may 
be represented or misrepresented as public 
opinion. 

And even when public opinion as a whole 
has been Nationalized by thoroughly purging 
it of its sectionalism, it must assert itseb not 
only verbally but actually also. 
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For jearH, Indian public men have gene- 
rally had justice and logic on their side. 
Their arguments could not be refuted by 
their British opponents. But in politics 
it is not the logic of books which wins the 
day but the logic of facts. If over the 
leaders of all sections of Indians can jointly 
confront the British people with the logic 
of facte, then Indian freedom will be won. 
The great obstacle to such joint endeavour 
is the existence of so many groups and indivi- 
duals who can be bought off by the highest 
bidder. 

For a quarter of a century or so, the 
present writer has occasionally by writing 
and speech tried to meet all objections to 
self-rule in India. He thinks he has refuted, 
on paper and orally, all objections that he 
heard or read of or could think of, except 
one. And that objection is, If Indians are 
fit for self-rule, why are they not self-ruling ? 
It is for all sections of Indian public opinion 
to supply the answer. 

Guarantee of Non^repiual of Civil 
Disobedience 

Government want a guarantee of non- 
revival of civdl disobedieiiee before Mahatma 
Gandhi and other political prisoners can be 
released. As we have not taken part in the 
civil disobedience movement, it is not for us 
to say whether such a guarantee can be given, 
and if so, under what circuinstanc(is it can be 
done. But some facts are obviously not 
unknown to Government. Many leading 
Congressmen and others who are ‘^privates'^ 
have obtained release after serving their full 
term. They have not started civil disobe- 
dience agaiti. That may show which way 
the wind blows. Certain other facts may 
also be stated. Public men of the Congress 
school started civil disobedience because they 
did not find the political status and constitu- 
tion of India satisfactory. So it stands to 
reason that, if the coming constitution be to 
their liking, they will not start civil dis- 
obedience or have recourse to any other kind 
of direct action to gain their object. But 
as nobody outside the highest Government 
circles knows what the Indian constitution 
is going to be, it is unreasonable to expect 


Congressmen to say beforehand what they 
will or will not do in future, in ignorance 
of what is going to happen. It lies with 
Sir Samuel Hoare and his Government them- 
selves to prevent or obviate the revival of 
civil disobedience or any other kind of 
direct action. The minimum demands of 
the Congress are well known. Government 
can easily ensure the non-revival of civil 
disobedience by meeting these demands. If 
any bargaining or negotiations be necessary,. 
Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues may be 
set free in order that they may confer among 
themselves and negotiate with the Govern- 
ment. They will not and cannot run away. 
Government can, if necessary, easily again 
deprive them of their freedom without charge 
or trial. But if the object be to humiliate them 
and make them oat the humble pie, that 
object will not be, ought not to be, gained. 
They are not criminals but honourable 
opponents and should be treated as such. It 
would be far better to try to keep Mahatma 
Gandhi in jail till his dying day than to try 
to make him recant. He will not recant. 
But supposing the impossible happened and 
be recanted, it would be unwise to presume 
that in him was exhausted the politic^al 
potentiality of India. 

Financial Safe-^guards 

‘*1 am told, on authority bo hi^h that I cannot 
ignore it, that under preasure from the City, the 
(rovernment Ib propOBUi^ either entirely to reserve 
Federal Finance, or so to hedj^e in what they call 
TCHpoiiBibilitv by conditions that it will mean 
nothing This, 1 am convinced, will be fatal to 
the CJc iforencf, and to the financial connection 
between Britain and India ff Indian constitu- 

tional progress is wrecked on the opposition of 
City bond-holders, ir. will create a feeling of ill-will 
disastrous to the (hty in the long run. We have 
one evil legacy in the aftermath of the Lancashire 
demand for the cotton excise, which damned fiscal 
relations between the two countries for a genera- 
tion ; we do not want another.”— Bir Stanley Reed. 

*The truth simply is that safe-guards are 
dangerous and provocative. When they are needed, 
they fail. Their presence destroys the possibili^ 
of conciliation and good feeling.”— Profeseor A. B. 
Keith. 

CasfBj Untouchabilify, and 
Vamashrama. 

Tho existence or non-existenoe of any 
connection between caste and nntouohability 
has been dwenssed. In our view, an essenti^ 
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{eaturc of tlie caste spirit is exclusive- 
ness. A^nother essential feature is the conscious- 
ness that one^s own caste is superior (and 
in some cases^ inferior) to some other 
caste. Perhaps this feeling of superiority 
and inferiority existed wlieii the myth 
originated that the Brahmins sprang 
from the mouth of Brahma and the Sudras 
from his feet. This feeling has found its 
worst manifestation in untouchability. Hence 
in oiir opinion there is a connection between 
ca^te and untouchability. 

We have no (jiiarrel with VarnashramUy 
as the thing does not exist at present. Wc 
do not want to fight with dreams^ fictions or 
shadows. There is no man or collcotion of men 
with sufliicient impartiality and sufficient know- 
ledge of the inner qualities and occupations of 
others, changing from time to time, to be able 
to classify tluiin* periodically according to their 
changing ((pialities) and 

(occupations). And even if there were, how 
will that man or collection of men make 
others obey his or its authority ? 

Polificaf Bearings of Unfouchabilify 

Untouchability has induced a cringing, 
servile, obsc<{uious mentality in those who 
have been its victims for generations. Those 
who are socially obsequious can seldom be 
politically stalwart and full of the spirit of 
independence. The depressed castes have 
had to bow down to so many other castes for 
centuries that they may be said, figuratively, 
to have forgotten the erect posture. You 
cannot build up a .sturdy nation of self- 
respecting citizens with people millions of 
whom have been enjoined perpetually to 
crawl. Moreover, those on the other end of 
the ladder who are social tyrants are them- 
selves predisposed to kotow to superior might. 

Hence all self-respecting Indians, what- 
ever their religion, who are interested in the 
birth and growth of political sturdiness in 
our midst, ought to do their level best to 
destroy untouchability root and branch. 

Pam Mohun Roy Centenary 

Bam Mohun Boy died at Bristol on the 
27th of September, 1833^ "It will be a 
hundred years from that ^te on the 27th 
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September next In order to celebrate the 
centenary of the death of the inaugurator 
of the modern age in India in an appropriate 
manner a preliminary meeting was held under 
the presidentship of Rabindranath Tagore in 
the Calcutta University Senate House on the 
18th ]<'obruary last. At that meeting a compre- 
hensive General Committee, consisting of 
office-bearers and members chosen from all 
religious communities, was appointed. The 
first two resolutions, with the names of their 
proposers, seconders and supporters, are 
printed below. 

FrusT Rksoi-ution. 

Rrsnlml thal this meeting of the cituens of 
Calcutta, convenetl for the purpose of making 
necessary arran^cnieiils for the celebration of tho 
centenary of the death of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
oilers its homage to tho memory of the Raja, who 
heralded a new epoch in this conn1.ry and 
was the first amoup: the nation-huilders of 
modern India, and calls upon all sections of the 
people of this country to co-operate in makiiifr 
the celebration a success. 

Proposed hp — Her Hiuchncss the Dowager Maharani 

Hucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj 
Serondrd h^—Hir llassan 8uhrawardy 
Supported by — Mr. hfirendranath Datta, Right Rev. 

Bishop Pakenham- Walsh, Mr. Krishnakumar 

Mitra. 

Secoxi) Resolutton 

Resohml that this meeting is of opinion that 
steps should be taken to celebrate the centenary 
of the death of tho Raja in a fitting manner in 
Calcutta and other places in Bengal, and for 
this purpose a (ircnoral Committee consisting of 
ladies and gentlemen whose names appear in 
Appendix A be formal, with power to add to 
Ihoir number, representatives irom dilTerciit 
districts in the Province being co-opted later on 
for an alL-Beugal celebration. 

Proposed hy—Tha lion. Mr. Justice Maniuathanath 

Mukeni 

Scrondea hy—Dv, Pramathanath Banerjea 
Stiyporied 6;/— Dr. B, C. Ghosh, Dr. D. N. Maitra. 

By the third Resolution it was resolved 

That this meeting is further of pinion that 
the centenary of the death of the Raja should 
be similarly celebrated in other parts of India, 
and for this purpose the ladies and gentlemen 
whose names appear in Appendix B be requested 
to organize an All-India Celebration Committee. 
Proposed hy—^\T C. V, Raman 
Seconded Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
Supported by — ^I'rincipal Kajani Kanta Giiha. 


We cordiallj welcome iuto the rank« of 
Indian journals Harijan, the organ of 'he 
Servants of Untouchables Society. The rirst 
issue bears on its front page the following 
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free rendering by Rabindranath Tagore of 
Satyendranath Datta’s poem '^Scavenger 

The Cleanser 

Why do they shun your touch, my friend, and 
call you unclean 

Whom cleanliness follows at every step, making 
the earth and air sweet for our dwelling, and 
ever luring us back from return to the wild ? 
You help us, like a mother her child, into 
freshness, and uphold the truth, that disgust 
is never for man. 

The holy stream of your ministry carries 
pollutions away and ever remains pure. 

Once Lord Shiva had saved the world from a 
deluge of poison by taking it himself, 

And you save it every day from filth with the 
same divine sufferance. 

Come friend, come my hero, give us courage 
to serve man even while bearing the brand 
of infamy from him. 

Satyendranath Datta^s original Bengali 
poem runs thus : — 

V ir& ? 

gPr 

JTigqf sPff ^ I 

gfir 

^ ! gM 3r?r5 ^ i 

WT gfJr nuTST^r ! 

; 

gf*T ? gft i 

w ir?g, w ^ffr; f=5r?r,— 

Vested Interests in the Army 

Jhe Sind observer writes ; 

‘When a North India man, specially a 
Panjabi Muslim or Sikh or Jat, says in the 
Legislative Assembly tliat the efficiency of the 
army should not bo tampered with ; that it 
should be recruited from the best fields (which 
are only the Punjab, the N. W. F. P. and 
parts of U. P. and Nepal) and that all the 
other inhabitants of India are npn-martial 
races from whom it is dangerous lio recruit 
soldiers^ take him as not speaking from 
disinterested motives. We do not say that 
those tracts do not produce capable soldiers that 
are a strong shield of defence ; but these tracts 
are not the only places where goo«l soldiera con 


be found. India can produce plenty of such 
men from tlie south and the east as much as 
from the north and west^ if only British military 
policy has not been to recruit from the most 
ignorant and illiterate classes untouched by 
political sentiments. But now the time has 
come to extend the field of recruitment in view 
of the fact that under Swaraj every province 
must have the pride and the honour in contri- 
buting for the defence of the motherland. 

“If you close down recruitment for half a 
century from now in the Punjab, you will^ find 
that the people there are as bad for military 
purposes at the end of that period as any Bania 
of the south.” 

Commenting on the pecuniary aspect of 
recruiting soldiers from only a few tracts^ the 
Karachi paper says : 

“The Panjabis are quite interested parties. The 
Panjab has become rich during the last three 
or four decades on account of the crores of 
rupees spent in that p’-ovince every year by 
concentration of armies. Every class or commu- 
nity caters to army requirements in numerous 
ways and thus earns money. The Panjabi 
soldiers living outside their province do also send 
home Severn! lakhs of rupees every month. 
Thousands of families in the Panjab have thus 
a stake in the army ju^t as British families 
have in India. It is this very heavy economic 
interest, (inoluditig the grant of lands to retired 
and disabled sepoys and non-commissioned and 
commissioned officers) that makes the Panjabi 
Siah, Muslim and Jat look with jealousy upon 
any attempt to widen the field of army 
recruitment” 

While all provinces of India, particularly 
the "non-martial" provinces, contribute to the 
revenues which maintain the army and for- 
merly contributed soldiers also, why should 
only a few regions derive pecuniary advan- 
tage from recruiting arrangements ? 

Even in times past, physique being equal, 
the soldier with brains was a greater asset 
than his brainless brother. In modern times, 
intellect plays a greater part in winning battles 
than formerly. 

The Panjabi has not, at any rate, claimed 
up to now that he is matchless in brain power as 
compared with the people of the other provinces 
of India. Captain Lalchand, a Panjabi of 
military tradition, had the fairness to admit 
that at the Dehra Dun military college ‘non- 
martial’ students are doing as well as any 
others. | 

But this sort of praise, while it does credit 
to the speaker, cannot be a substitute for 
justice. Fine words butter no parsnips. 
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Of ihe Iff'^eandidates declared successful this 
year at the competitive czamiDation held in 
October last for admission to the Dehra Dun 
military college, only some four seem to 
belong to ^non-martial' communities. And 
all the 1.5 non-commissioned Indian soldiers 
nominated for admission there by the Com- 
mander-in-chief belong to "martial” commu- 
nities, of course. So, though the communities 
styled "non-martisil” vastly outnumber 
those classed as "martial,” only 4 students 
haye. been drawn from the former against 26 
from the latter ! 

At the 11th Andhra Students’ Conference 
a resolution was passed demanding recruit- 
ment of soldiers from Andhra-desa. So Andhra 
students will be interested in the news that 

Mr. Tottenham announced that out of four 
artillery brigades forming part of an Indianized 
division, one will* be allotted to the Madrasis. 
That is a small mercy, though it is the Madras 
and Bengal armies of old that conquerel large 
provinces of India for the British without heavy 
artillery but by strength of hand. 

There was a time when men from East 
Bengal were among the best aitillcrymcn in 
the British Indian army. And for that 
very reason they were afterwards excluded 
from the artillery. 

Medical Council Bill 

This Bill has been condemned by the 
Indian medical profession on various grounds. 
Some of the objections to it will be understood 
from the speeches of Mr. Bamakrishna 
Beddi and Baja KrUhnamachari in the Assem- 
bly. Mr. Keddi said • 

The Bill placed the medical graduates in 
Andhra, Patna and Bangoon Universities aiid 
the Licentiates all over India ^ in an inferior 
position to that of the Licentiates and Apothe- 
caries of Britain. Sir John McGaw and other 
eminent officials had certified the products of 
Indian Universities as efficient Yet the Bill 
gave statutory ref*ognition to the inferiority- 
complex of Indians. The crying need was a 
Council not to protect a few graduates of certain 
universities but to protect the interests^ of ^ the 
medical profession, including the Licentiates. 
Mr. il^ddi suggested the Licentiates being 
placed in a separate schedule in an All-lncUa 
Kegister with equal privileges and immunities 
wiw the graduates, but not included for the 
purposes of reciprocity or international recogni- 
tion, As for graduates^ they should receive 


real reciprocity and not the one given in the 
Bill to satisfy the General Medical Council. 
The Licentiates also should be represented on 
the Council. If the Gh>vcrnment accepted these 
changes, he was for the Select Committee, 
otherwise not. 

Mr. Beddi’s mention of the medical 
graduates of the Andhra University reminds 
us of the resolution passed at the 11th 
Andhra Students’ Conference on this subject 
and of our recent visit to the Medical College 
at Vizagapatain. We were very favourably im- 
pressed with all that we saw and heard 
there. 

Baja Krishnamachari said : 

He was not carried away by clamour for 
international status and asked the House not 
to accept the Bill in its present form, until the 
self-respect of India abroad was secured. He 
quoted Doctor Andrew Walter who in his 
address to the League of Nations had said that 
continental doctors, however qualified they 
might bo, were not competent to practise in the 
tropical countries until they had sufficient train- 
ing there. In the light of that observation, 
exclusion of Indian Licentiates, who were bred 
and trained in the Tropics, was unjustified. It 
had been the experience of India that foreign 
doctors were costly and not easily approachable 
for the poor public. The Indian legislatures 
were helpless in the hands of the bureaucracy, 
who had a majority over the head of the select^ 
representatives. Concluding, he thought ^ it was 
not very difficult to make provision to include 
the States in the scope of the Bill. 

Appreciation of Rabindranath Before 
His Winning the Nobel Prize 

The following sentence occurs in 
Mr. K. C. Sen^s article on "The Beligion of 
Man” in the February (1933) number of The 
Calcutta Review : 

‘Dr. Tagore was not much thought of in ^ his 
own country until the Nobel Prize was received 
by him.” 

This is not true. Babindraiiath Tagore 
received the Nobel Prize in November 1913. 
He completed his fiftieth year about two 
years before his receipt of that prize. The 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm and eclat. We 
quote a paragraph from the description of the 
Calcutta celebration in The Modern Bevh ir 
for February, 1912, pages 229-30 : 

"In the current year of the Bengali era 
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Rabindranath Tagore haa completed the fiftieth 
year of his life. The occasion lias been seized 
by Bengal to do honour to her greatest 
litterateur. On the 2Hth of Janiuiry last, under 
the auspices of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, 
Bengars most rci)reReiitHtive literary society, 
a meeting was held for the purpose in the 
Calcutta Towji Hall. It was one of the most 
representative, erowdesd, and enthusiastic gather- 
ings that liave ever filled that historic htiU. 
From childhood to old age, all ages and both 
sexes wiTB n^presonlxHl there. Repnisentatives 
of culture and liigh birth and wealth met there 
to do honour to the poet. High spirituality was 
th(Te; science and industry wen* there; 
])hilosophy and forensic ability, poetry and the 
ancient learning of the land witc there; 
literature had her many votaries there; and the 
goddesses of musie and painting ha<l sent there 
some of her foremost worshippers. Nor was 
statesman shi]) left unrej)resent(*d. Tlie mothers 
and daughters of the race did not lag b(*hiiid. 
And there mustered strong in their thousands, 
the youth of Bengal, her rising liope, with 
enthusiasm writ large* on their shining fore- 
heads.” 

There was another reception given to the 
Poet at the hall of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, where the late Hon^ble Justice Sir 
Gooroo Dass Banerji read a poem composed 
by himself in honour of Rabindranath. On the 
occasion of this fiOth birthday cehibration 
a local firm of jdiotographcrs, Messrs. Hop 
Sing and Go., prepared a photographic study 
containing the portraits of Shahespeare, 
Goethe, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, Robert Burns, 
Walt Whitman, and Rabindranath Tagure, at 
the bottom of which was inscribed the late 
poet Satyendranath Datta’s couplet, addressed 
to Rabindranath : 

TRT, 1 » 

‘'We are proud of you in the assembly of 

world-poets ; 

Today the Bengali is tlie king of songs, 
the Bengali is not a dwarf.” 

This photographic grouj> was reproduced 
in J^abasi for Sravan, 1 320 B. E. 

All this will show that what detractors 
of Rabindranath^s countrymen may say is, 
not that he was not much thought of in his 
own country until he received the Nobel 
Prize, but that in their (the detraotorsO 
opinion he was thought too mucli of by bis 
Bengali countrymen. 


Railway Budget 

Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Russell Guthrie 
have made speeches in the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State respective- 
ly in presenting the Railway Budget, from 
all which the facts emerge that the final 
figures for 1931-32 show a deficit of 9^4 
crores, the revised estimates for 1932-33 show 
a deficit of 9’.‘i crores, and the anticipated 
deficit for 1933-34 is 7.7 crores. But anti- 
cipations often prove false, and hence the 
deficit for 1933-34 may be larger, as 
the deficit according to the revised 
estimates for 1932-33 exceeds the 
anticipated deficit by about crores. The 
reason for this increased deficit is that the 
enhanced fares and freights did not bring 
in tht* additional income which the Railway 
member had expected. 

The railways have all along been under 
European management and control. Except 
for the last few months, which cannot make 
any difference, the Railway Member of the 
Government of India has always been a 
European and the Railway Board has been 
manned by Europeans. The other high posts 
are almost a monopoly of Europeans. Somc- 
wliat lower down in the grades of office, the 
great preponderance of European and Anglo- 
Indian officers is conspicuous. Hence Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian efficiency in Indian 
railway management is a myth, an cxplodc^d 
myth, if you like. That being the case, 
Indians ought to have a chance to prove what 
they are capable of. Even if Europeans had 
proved efficient in managing Indian railways, 
the right of Indians to manage them in their 
own country could not have been forfeited. 

There has been all along excessive expen- 
diture in railway construction in India, thus 
involving much waste. The administration 
has been throughout top-heavy in expenditure. 
And as in British-ruled India retrenchment 
has always meant the discharge of some 
subordinate employees for the most part, 
each fresh measure of retrenchment has per- 
haps added to the top-heaviness of railway 
management. This state of things requires 
a thorough change. Retrenchment should be 
carried out more at the top than at the 
bottom. . . 
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Instead of increasing the third class 
fares, the railway bosses ought to have done 
their best to add to the convenience and 
comforts of the third class passengers, as 
they are the really paying customers. The 
treatment received by third class passengers 
is notorious. Mr. Joshi has pointed out that 
every third class seat cost Rs. 200 and earned 
Rs. 241, whereas every first class seat cost 
Rs. 4000 but earned only Rs. 500. In spite 
of these facts, the railway management 
, provides one first class seat for every twelve 
first class passengers as against one third 
class seat for so many as 400 third class 
passengers. The insanitary and crowded 
condition of the third class carriages 
with their narrow benches ro(piircs no 
description. 

'^rhe fact that it is cheaper for Bombay 
to bring coal from South Africa by steamer 
than to get it from Bengal by railway shows 
how th(j railways promote the cause of Indian 
industries. Jn fact Indian railway policy 
has been concerned more with promoting the 
export from India of raw materials for British 
and other manufacturers and the distribution 
of their manufactures all over India than 
with the development of Indian industries. 

For all these reasons even commercial 
lines in India either do not earn any profits 
at all during long periods or earn very small 
dividends. And it is out of the (]U(*stion for 
strategic lines to be paying. 

Bengal Deficit Budget 

The revised estimates of Bengal's receipts 
and expenditure for 1932-33 are ; receipts 
Rs. 9,45,57,000 ; expenditure Rs.lO, S3, 00,000 ; 
deficit Rs. 1,37,49,000. The estimated figures 
for 1933-34 are : receipts Rs. 9,4S, 87,000 
expenditure Rs. 11,32,24,000 ; deficit Rs. 
1,83,37,000. So the deficit in 1933-34 is 
going to be larger than in 1932-33. 

Mr. J. A. Woodhead, the Finance Member, 
regretted that it was more than unfortunate 
that, when the revenue position demanded 
every economy to be made, the promoters of 
anarchy should have involved the province 
in additional expenditure amounting to 
Bs. 122^4 lakhs during the last three years. It 
certainly is^ unfortunale and to be regretted. 


But why was the financial condition of Bengal 
unsatisfactory when there were no "promoters 
of anarchy"? High officers of Government 
are expected to exi^lain why there is any 
"anarchy" at all under an enlightened system 
of administration. There may b(' direct pro- 
motion of anarchy as well as indirect and 
unintentional promotion of anarchy. Both 
should bo dealt with and put an end to. 

Mr. Woodhead’s budget speech holds out 
the hope of Bengal getting at least some 
portion from the revenue from jute. And 
perliaps she may get an appreciable amount 
from the income-tax colleeted from her in- 
habitants. These arc good so far as they go. 
But it can never be an equitable arrangeme.nt 
which results in the most ]) 0 ])ulous province 
in India getting a smaller amount for her 
administration than any other major province. 
For the sake of comparison, some figures 
for Bombay and Bengal for the year 1933-34 
are given below. 

Prurincc Pupuiaiifm Pedfpfs Fjcprnditurc. 

Bengal E)(M22r)r)0 Rs. 9,48,87, OCK) Ka. 1 l,32,24,(Hy) 
Bombay 2225997 lls. 1 l.Sr).(X),()00 Rs. 15,2 1,00, (XX) 

With regard to the Bombay budget The 
Servant of India rightly complains that 
"Bombay budgets have for so long been a 
scries of deficit budgets that the man in the 
street has ceased to look for any provision in 
them for the development of nation-building 
activities." If that is the complaint when 
a provincial administration can spend 
15 crores of rupees for a province which 
contains a population of 22 millions, how 
much greater and how much more justifiable 
must the complaint be in a province of 50 
million inhabitants which can spend only 
11 crorcs of rupees, partly by begging or 
borrowing ? 

And it is not that this province, Bengal, 
is a poor source of revenue. The following 
paragraph is taken from the Report of the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, published 
by the Government of Bengal ; 

“The total revenues of the Government of 
India in the same year, 1921-22, amounted 
to Rs. 04,52,66,000, of which Bengal contributed 
no less than Rs. 23,11,98,000. Its uni n-fcimate 
position, therefore, was duo, not to tin- mitural 
poverty of the province, but solely to the 
method of allocating the total revenues 
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between the provinces anc] the Central Govern- 
ment The difficulties of the Government of 
Bengal were enhanced by the fact that the 
sources of revenue assigned to it were inelastic 
and gave little prospect of expansion in the 
near future. 

In years subsequent to 1921-22 also the 
Government of India have continued to take 
very much more from Bengal than from any 
other single province- The Governor of 
Bengal said in his last St. Andrews Dinner 
speech that Bengal was on the down grade. 
No wonder. 

It has been said that Bengalis poor 
provincial financial position is due to the 
Permanent Settlement, which has made her 
Land Revenue comparatively small and 
inelastic. Assuming, without admitting, that 
that is the sole or main cause of Bengars 
provincial pecuniary difficulties, may not one 
ask whether it is good logic to say : "The 
financial position of this province is pre- 
carious and weak ; let us, therefore, take the 
largest amount from it for all-India 
purposes"? 

Kashmir and Afwar Affairs 

The impression widely prevails that there 
is misrule in numerous Indian States. The 
turn which affairs have taken in Kashmir and 
Alwar gives rise to the questions : 1. Whether 
there is misrule only in some States ruled by 
Hindu Princes ; 2. Whether in those States 
only the Musalman subjects who are 
oppressed ; 3- Whether it is in order 
for these Moslem subjects to attack 
the persons and property of their Hindu 
fellow subjects ; and, 4. Whether the impres- 
sion that rebellion and certain reforms or 
changes in Indian States are concomitants 
is justifiable or beneficial. 

Berar 

Negotiations are going on with the Nizam 
in relation to Berar. Land is transferable 
property ; but, in these post-slaveiy and 
anti-slavery days, men are not. That a former 
Nizam had to Give Cbrzon J?erar in exchange 
for a G. C. B. without even ascertaining the 
opinion of tlie Beraris, cannot make their 
re-transfer without their consent justifiable* 


It has been said, no doubt, that they would 
be allowed an opportunity to express their 
opinion. But how and when ? And would that 
opinion bo respected, if it ran counter to 
that of the powers that be ? 

The Beraris want a separate autonomous 
province of their own in order that, it is 
said, all the revenue obtained from Berar 
may be spent in and on it instead of a 
portion being, as at present, spent to meet 
the deficits of some poor C. P. districts. The 
Nizam is not known to be so democratically 
inclined as to make Berar an autonomous 
province with democratic institutions. The 
chances arc that, as in the territory now 
under his rule, so in Berar, if it came under 
his rule, there would be autocracy with the 
fat jobs going to his Moslem subjects, who 
are a small minority, and Moslem outsiders. 

As for all the Berar revenues being spent 
in and for Berar, there is no question of its 
propriety. But the question is, will the salar- 
ies of a Governor, Executive Councillors, 
Ministers, Secretariat, Director of Public 
Instruction, Inspector-General of Police, etc., 
leaving aside the capital expenditure on new 
buildings — will those salaries leave more 
money to be spent on the Berar districts than 
now ? 


Deprovincializafion 

In Bengal there arc some schools and 
colleges which are entirely managed and, 
where necessary, financed by^ the Govern- 
ment Education Department. A desire has 
been expressed to place these under private 
committees of management — perhaps to 
abolish some of them, to reduce the expendi- 
ture on these Government institutions, and 
with the money thus 'saved improve the 
condition of the private and aided institu- 
tions. This in brief is known in Bengal as 
dcprovincialization. 

This formed the main subject of discuss- 
ion at a public meeting held in Albert 
Hall under the auspices of the All-Bengal 
College and University Teachers' Association, 
presided over by 8j. Bamananda Chatterjee. 
Advance writes : 

the public meeting presided over by 
6j. Bamananda Chatteijee^ a point of gzeat 
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importance was raised. What he sugreested 
was that any guarantee that the funds released 
by the deprovincialization of Government Arts 
College would be utilized in bettering the 
prospects of colleges and in nothing else would 
be worthless, constitutionally speaking. Know- 
ing as we do the unanimity of non-official 
opinion on this subject, Sj. Chattcrjee’s fears 
wpear to be exaggerated. If the 
Finance Department in the future prefer to 
execute a volte foee^ it will rest with the 
public opinion of the country to allow it to 
ao BO. In any case, if a promise is considered 
to be a mere promise, subject to the exigencies 
. of the Bud^t^ the whole of the educational 
grant may for a term of years be incorporated 
in a statute, or there may be statutory prohibi- 
tion of the diversion of funds at present being 
spent on education to any other purpose in 
the future. Incidentally, Mr. Chatterjee’s fears 
are symptomatic of the trust that the peoplo 
repose in Government promises.” 

We should be very glad indeed if our 
fears proved to be not only exaggerated but 
even wholly unfounded. 

Non-official opinion may be unanimous 
on this point. But under the present regime 
even unanimous non-offieial opinion is not 
generally elective so far as the Legislature 
and Executive of Bengal are concerned. We 
are not very optimistic about the prospect 
of Swaraj in the immediate or near future. 
And^ therefore, whatever may be the degree 
of unanimity of public opinion on the subject, 
one cannot be sure of the enactment of a 
statute of the kind suggested by Advance, 
When the annual grant to the Dacca Univer- 
sity was made statutory, because it was 
meant particularly for the encouragement 
of higher education among Musalmans — 
which is certainly a worthy object, an 
endeavour was made to make the anuual 
grant to the Calcutta University similarly 
statutory. But the attempt failed. If the 
advocates of deprovincialization try to get 
a law passed, providing that the savings effected 
thereby should be spent substantially on the 
police and jails and the balance spent mostly 
on Islamic Intermediate Colleges, Madrasa, 
and Maktabs, leaving something for non- 
communal institutions, their efforts would 
have a greater chance of success. 

China and Japan 

Japan is a comparatively small country 
densely inhabited by a growing population. 


Japan wants elboW room, wants wide tracts 
for emigration, and wants markets for her 
manufactured goods. U. 8. A., Australia, 
South Africa, etc., would not allow her the 
facilities she wants. Nearer she had Korea. 
She conquered it. Nearer also there is 
Manchuria, which is sparsely inhabited. She 
has practically annexed it, though it is part 
of the Chinese republic, which is its sovereign 
power. Japan also wants Jehol in China. 

All this is in tunc with the old imperialis- 
tic game played so cunningly and unscrupu- 
lously by various Western peoples. These 
peoples, therefore, in League of Nations 
assembled, cannot effectively interfere. 
Japan’s defiant attitude is the adage, 
"Physician, heal thyself,” in action. 

We do not in the least support or 
extenuate what Japan has been doing. 
That it is similar to what other imperialists 
have done is no justification. Japan ought to 
have gained her objects as to markets and 
places to emigrate to by peaceful negotiation 
with China. In that case China should and 
perhaps would have been reasonable and 
accommodating. 

To us foreigners Manchus and Chinese 
are all one, are indistinguishable. Never- 
theless, if Manchuria had become really 
independent and had been able to maintain 
her independence, without hostility to China, 
her separation from China would not have 
been unjustifiable. But in reality Japan has 
forcibly separated Manchuria from China and 
given that country a nominal and shadowy 
separate existence actually equivalent to 
subjection. 

The situatioh would have been somewhat 
similar to what Japan has done, if some 
power had annexed Burma, or the Dutch 
East Indies, or the French Indo-China, at 
the same time placing some descendants of 
the former royal families of those countries 
on their thrones and declaring that they had 
become independent of Britain, Holland or 
France. In that case Europeans would have 
better understood and realized what the 
game really amounted to. 

Bikaner ^^Public Safety Act'" 

We have received from the Secretary, 
Rajputamt Branch, Indian States^ People's 
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Conference^ Ajmer^ a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled "Public Safety in Bikaner.” It ig a 
reprint of the Bikaner Public Safety Act 
of 1932, with iin introductory note. We 
wonder what led the ruler of that State to 
pass Bucli a law. The introductory note runs 
as follows in part : 

Tho riihlic Safety Act of Ihkancr came into 
force fron- tlie 4Lh July la^t. It should he borne 
in miiul that tho Act while sarjiassiu^ its kindrefl, 
the Onlinanccs of British India, and rcsemhlinff 
Martial J-iaw in severity, has no time-limit ana 
that no emergency, much Jess any continual 
state of affairs, has ever existed in the state 
during tho long and illustrious regime of Sir 
Gauga Sinha Bahadur to warrant the promul- 
gation of such drastic iiieasiircs. It is common 
knowledge that in the Bikaner State even the 
ordinary avenues of constitutional agitation are 
conF] 3 ieuouB by their absence. It is an undeniable 
fact that no political paper and no independent 
political bmly has ever existed nor any political 
meeting was held in thii State at the time the 
Act was placed on fhc Statute Book. It ])asscs 
one’s compr^ension as to why a stringent piece 
uf L-gislation of this nature was pasBinl in the 
utter absence of any sort of public commotion 
in the State. 

But so far as the cffec.ls of uncallai-for 
roprcshioii are concerned, they are becoming visible. 
Within four weeks of the enforcement of the 
Act, t\vo cases of open revolt against it have 
occuned there. The significance of such protests 
in an almosiihere of proverbially helpU'ss sub- 
mission can only be the turning of the worm. 

Music School af Vishnapur, 

Hengal 

On another page wc piiblisli a short article 
on the school of music at Vishnupur in 
Bengal. As has been pointed out in it, 
Vighnupiir is an old centre of music in Bengal, 
and it would be a pity indeed, if the school 
there were allowed to die for want of funds. 
We earnestly hope that the authorities of the 
district would not be guilty of nc^glcct of duty 
towards one of their greatest glories. 

Giving a Passport to Bhikkhu 
Otfama 

The Burmese Bhikkhu, Rev. U. Ottama, 
was formerly a political worker, too, besides 
being a religious worker as a monk and 
suffered imprisonment for his political activi* 
ties. ''Owing to serious illness and other 
causes he has renounced politics. He wfints 
to go to Germany to purchase the house of 
the late Dr. Paul DaUke, a Oermau Buddhist, 
in JMin, and, taaksi it a sort of ^Buddhist 


monasteiy. His visit to Germany is also 
meant for recovering from his illness. We 
have read his correspondence with Miss 
Bertha Dahlke, Dr. Dahlke's sister, on the 
subject of the purchase of tho house. We 
are convinced the Bhikkhu wants tew go to 
Germany for a religious purpose and for the 
improvement of his health. Ho is ready to 
give his word of honour and an undertaking 
that he will not dabble in politics in Europe. 
Under the circumstances it would be gracious 
for tho Burma Government to give him a 
passport. 

Allahabad High Court Prevents 
Judicial Slaughters 

In the Raiya cominiiiial riot case of 
Mirzapiir district, U. P., their lordships 
Justices Young and Thom of the Allahabad 
High Court ac({uittcd all the seven accused 
condemned to death and all the twenty-four 
others sentenced to transportation for life. 

Bhukul was one of the iicrsons who had been 
condemned to death. lie was represented as 
the moving spirit and tho most active membe 
of the riotous mob. He chased the fieetinr 
Mohammedans from streets. He climbed o. 
the root of the house and not once but several 
times. He clambered up the tiles and tore eom 
of them in an attempt to make a hole in tl 
roof through which he could shoot some of iLa 
Mohammedans. At one time he was said to 
have been armed with a gun. If evidence against 
him was relialile, said their Lordships, he was 
mail of pow^crfiil physique, untiring energy, oxt 
I'optional endurance, possessed of strength and 
firowcsB of an athlete and agility of an acrobat 
Their Lordships said that when ^ukul ap|Dcare€ 
before them he had practically to be earned bj 
two police constables. He was an old man o 
seventy years. Ho was in the last stage of senilit 
and plwsical decrepitude and unable to staii 
erect. Civil Surgeon w^ho examined ai 

X-ray cd him gave evidence before their Lordship 
He said he was weak and old, unable to ru 
His muscles were very weak and fiabby. ¥ 
might be able to hobble along for two or thi 
miles and that would take him the better pi 
of the day. Their Lordships found it impossil 
to understand how Shukul was over challan 
in ^ this casei It must have been clear to t] 
police that it was absolutely impossible for hi 
to have taken pait in a riot. They were equal 
at a loss to understand how he was commitf 
by the trying Mwstrate. Farther, t hey 
unable to understandhow ha came to be^kuivic 
by the B^sions Judge. Their LorckhipB said 
witnesses had^ been guilty of grossest perjury 
had falsely implicate the accused. They 
be be relied upoo as agfonst other aaca 
An. appeds were, therefore, auowed. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


I N a previous paper in Thr Modern Itcvieiv^ 
1 said that if our good and honoured 
American (iuakor poet, Whittier, were in 
India today, he would love and be loved 
by Gandhi and Tagore and Charles Andrews 
and all India, and that he would be deeply 
sympathetic with Indians struggle to win her 
justly deserved freedom, and to do it by love 
and self-sacrifice and not by shedding British 
blood. I am sure exactly the same may be 
said of Channing. 

Channing has been described as the 
American Luther. If this description is true, 
as in a sense it is, it should be added that he 
was the Luther of a religious Reformation 
far more radical and fundamental, far more 
ethical and spiritual, and in its very nature 
destined to spread far more widely over the 
world, than that led by the German Luther. 

I think Channing may be better described 
as Americans Ram Mohun Roy. The same 
.wide intellectual outlook, the same hatred of 
oppression, the same love of freedom, reli- 
gious and political, the same passion for 
progress, for reform, for the betterment of 
human conditions, the same deep piety and 
sympathy with all true religion under what- 
ever name, that were conspicuous in the 
great Indian reformer, were equally conspicu- 
ous in the great American. And as the 
movement for the spiritual rebirth of India 
and of Indians religion, which was begun by 


Ram Mohun Roy, was one that steadily grows 
and widens and gives promise of ever richer 
fniitage in the future, so the movement for 
the spiritual regeneration of America and of 
Christianity in which Channing was so 
important a leader, is one which reveals no 
sign of abatement, but promises a growth and 
development which, even if to our childish 
impatience it seems slow, may well give hope 
and courage to every believer in God and 
lover of humanity in America and the world. 

The story of William Ellery Channing is 
one of the most charming in American 
biography , only one must look down below 
the rather plain surface into its radiant heart. 
It does not have in it much of outward 
adventure or excitement, but it does tell of 
an inward life of fascinating activity and 
energy, of an extraordinarily wide range of 
interests, of rare simplicity and sincerity, of 
fresh and bold thinking, of constantly new 
and daring excursions in search of truth, of 
deep piety, of keen appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, of unfailing love of 
humanity, of bodily weakness and suffering 
triumphed over by power of will, • of joy, of 
constant growth, of soul-ybuth becoming 
more marked with the advance of years, of 
singular spiritual beauty, of the most heroic 
loyalty to duty and of the highest moral 
ideals. 
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Channiag was born in 1780^ the mid-point 
of the Revolutionary Wur^ and died in 1842. 
His birth-place was Newport^ Rhode Island^ 
the beautiful city by the sea, at that time 
commercially the rival of New York. He 
was educated at Harvard College^ and spent 
his mature life as a preacher in Boston. 

There were two shadows on Channing^s 
boyhood. One came from the dark and 
stern Oalvinistic theology under the influence 
of which he was reared. The other was 
occasioned by the death of his father, when 
the son was thirteen, leaving the mother and 
her large family with so little means that they 
were compelled to experience the hardships 
of self-denial and poverty. 

Never did a young man enter the ministry 
with purer motives or with a more beautiful 
and entire consecration. Many of his friends 
had desired him to choose the profession of 
the law — his father^s calling. But no ! 
Nothing seemed to him half so important as 
religion. To teach truth, to labour to dissi- 
pate ignorance and superstition, to comfort 
human sorrow, to succour the weak and the 
tempted, to help dry up the great dark river 
of sin and suffering that flows through the 
earth — no other possible work seemed to him 
comparable in nobleness or worth with this. 

His preaching at once attracted attention 
by its fervour, seriousness and beauty. Almost 
immediately calls were extended him by two 
different churches in Boston — the Brattle 
Street, a strong and wealthy society, and the 
Federal Street, a society comparatively poor 
and weak. With his characteristic modesty, 
he chose the smaller and poorer church ; and 
at once entered that pulpit which was to be 
his throne of loving, beneficent power all his 
life, and which through him was to become 
known ov^r the earth. 

Channing’s public life may be divided 
into three periods : tin' first of thirteen years, 
from 1802 to 1S15, in which he was a quiet 
pastor and preacher, his time and strength 
devoted almost wholly to his own church ; 
the second period of about fifteen years, from 
1815 to 1830, in which he was the acknow- 
ledged leader of that religious movement 
which resulted in the establishment of 
Unitarianism in America ; and the third 
period of twelve years, from 18.‘>0 to his 


death in 1842, in which his enerpes were 
largely devoted to great philanthropic move- 
ments and subjects of social and political 
reform, such as anti-slavery, peace, temper- 
ance, education, beneficences among the poor, 
and the like, which made him as widely 
known as a philanthropist and social reformer 
as he had become known as a preacher and 
religious teacher. Let us look briefly at 
each of these. 

As a preacher Channing had few or no 
natural advantages but certain considerable 
disadvantages. For one things he was small 
of stature, weighing not more than about a 
hundred pounds. Persons meeting him for 
the first time on the street or at his own 
home, in the days after he b(‘came famous, 
would often involuntarily exclaim, "What 1 
is this the great Dr. Channing And yet 
all witnesses agree that when he arose* in the 
pulpit such was his dignity and the power 
of his great, calm eyes, and the sweet solemn- 
ity of his whole bearing, that he seemed to 
every one far larger than he was, and persons 
meeting him for the first time after listening 
to a discourse from him were very commonly 
surprised to fiud, even although he had been 
before their eyes for an hour that he wae 
not physically a large man. 

Emerson declar(‘8 that Channing was one 
of the three most eloquent speakers he ever 
heard. 

There seems to have been something 
impressive about everything that Channing 
did and said in the pulpit. Hymns which 
as other men read them were commonplace, 
as they fdl from his lips wctc full of strange 
power. His prayers were not like other 
men’s prayers ; they were audible communings 
of the human with the divine spirit. Ho^ 
soeincd in prayer as on(* consciously in the 
presence of and beholding the Invisible. As 
he prayed the fashion of his countenance 
was altered. A solemn hush and a deep awe 
fell upon the congregation, and it seemed as 
if every word that fell from those pale, 
earnest, trembling lips brought with it a 
blessing from heaven. 

Wherein lay Channing’s power over 
others ? What made his words so weighty ? 
It was the man. His speech was great 
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because he was great, and because every 
word came calmly yet with the white heat of 
a mighty sincerity straight out of his great soul. 

At the end of thirteen years of devoted 
work, given almost exclusively to his own 
society, in which his church grew strong, 
and a new house of worship was built to 
accommodate the growing congregation, an 
unlooked-for change came into the quiet 
preacher^s life. This brings us to the second 
period of Channing^s life, which iray in a 
sense be called the controversial period. 

* * I|c 

It should be clearly understood that 
Ohanning began his ministry as pastor of 
a supposedly orthodox church, he himself 
being supposedly orthodox. The change of 
both pastor and people from orthodoxy to 
Unitarianism was gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible. No one had planned to bring it 
about ; it was the result partly of the 
naturally independent and progressive charac- 
ter of his own mind, and partly of widespread 
liberalizing influences which were active in 
New England at that time and whieli affcct(»d 
not only Channing and his church but many 
•other ministers and their churches. 

Clianning^s revolt against orthodoxy, 
indeed, the whole liberal or Unitarian revolt 
against orthodoxy, was not primarily a protest 
against the doctrine of the trinity, as has 
been widely supposed. To be sure, to most 
minds it involved the trinity ; but this was 
secondary. The reason why it was secondary 
is plain. The question of the trinity is 
speculative ; it is a question of the intellect ; 
it is not moral. The doctrine of the trinity 
was rejected by Channing and others on 
int(‘llectual grounds, on the grounds that 
it is unreasonable, self-contradictory and 
unscriptural ; but the central, the funda- 
mental protest of Channing and those who 
with him led the liberal or llnitarian move- 
ment, was deeper than intellectual ; it was 
ethical. It was the solemn revolt of what 
was deepest and holiest in the moral nature 
of man against the conception of an immoral 
God, against a God who could do so 
unspeakably unjust, so morally monstrous a 
thing as to create a human race of sentient 
beings, and of his own will elect one part 
to be happy for ever, and another part, with 


no fault of their own, and with nothing that 
they could do to prevent it, to writhe in 
endless torment. 

The first phase of this revolt against 
Calvinism took the form of what was known 
as Arminianism. It asserted the freedom 
of the human will. It denied election and 
predestination on the part of God, and moral 
helplessness on the part of man ; and pro- 
claimed as its gospel : "Whosoever will, may 
be saved.'" 

This was a good beginning ; but when 
men liad begun to think with independence 
and to apply rational and moral tests to 
religion, there could be no stop with 
Arminianism, or the mere overthrow of the 
doctrine of election and forcordination ; there 
could be no pause or going back until the 
whole unreasonable and morally out-rageous 
theological system of Calvinistic orthodoxy 
had been overthrown, — with its assertion of a 
mythical Adam and a mythical fall of the race 
as the result of a mythieal sin in a mythical 
garden ; and mankind "totally depraved,” 
"wholly corrupt in body and soul,” "made 
opposite to all good and wholly inclined to 
all evil” ; and a hell of eternal torment for 
the whole race as a punishment for Adam's 
sin unless a ransom could be found ; and 
the necessity for CJod to come to earth in 
the form of a man and be crucified as 
an infinite sacrifice in order to effect such a 
ransom ; and then, as the result of it all, 
the salvation of such a part of the race as 
God from all enteniity had elected to be 
saved, and the damnation of all the rest : — 
I say, when men had b(‘gun really to bring 
religious doctrines for judgment before the 
bar of reason and conscience, it could be 
only a question of time when such a system 
of theology, born in a dark and cruel past, 
founded so wholly on fiction, so dishonouring 
to God, and so deeply violating every 
rational and moral instinct of the human 
soul, should be wholly discredited and give 
place to something better. 

This was what happened. Calvinism 
gave way, little by little, to liberal Christia- 
nity, — passing by stages not only through 
Arminianism, but in many niii Js also through 
Arianism and Socinianism— forms of serai- 
Unitarianism — to full Unitarianism at last. 
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From 1815 to 1830 the fire of controversy 
between the old and the new blazed high 
all over New England. Clianning did not 
love controversy ; yet his heart was warmly 
with the now thought ; and the new thought 
was not understood. Of course, its enemies 
could not be trusted to set it forth in a 
way acceptable to its adherents. Its friends 
must come forward to its defence, and let 
the world know just what it was tliey stood 
for. Thus plainly summoned by duty, 
Clianning did not hesitate, but gave to the 
world what is known as his great Ihiltiinorc 
sermon, defining Unitarianism. 

The sermon probably made . a greater 
sensation than any other discourse ever 
preached in America before or since. From 
that time on there was no mistaking what 
the n(‘w movement was. 

Clianning followed his Baltimore sermon 
at intervals by several others almost equally 
powerful as defences of the new faith — 
notably his discourse at the dedication of 
the Second Unitarian Church of New York 
City in 1826, on “Unitarian Christianity 
Most Favorable to Piety 

Thus, although Clianning appears for 
fifteen years of his mid-life as the confessed 
loader in a great tlieological controversy, 
yet he is scarcely less admirable in it all 
than he has been in the quiet work of his 
own pulpit and parish before the controversy 
began, — and this because he carries through 
all the conflict a spirit so frank, so sincere, 
so high above all mere petty party feeling, 
fio appreciative of truth and goodness 
wherever seen, whether among friends or 
enemies. Tlwulogical controversies conducted 
in the spirit which Clianning manifested 
would not desolate the earth, dry up the 
streams of religious life, and turn fruitful 
plains into deserts, as such controversies have 
so often done. Cirried on aj he carried 
them on, they would help men to a betttcr 
understanding of each other, and bring the 
truth into clearer light for all who care 
to sec. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

We come now to the third period of 
Channing's life — that extending from 1830, 
when Ills work as a controversialist and as 
an active minister virtually ends, to his death 


in 1842. During this period it is true he still 
continues the loved and honoured pastor of 
the Federal Street Church in Boston, and 
the leader of the new Unitarian movement 
in America ; but he appears now also 
on a still broader field of activity and 
influence, via., that of preacher by tongue, 
but especially by pen, to the whole nation on 
those great subjects of social and political 
reform and philanthropy, which had grown 
more and more dear to his heart as the years 
had gone on. 

When we turn to Clianning as a philan- 
thropist and social reformer, we see at once 
that his most important labour was in the 
direction of anti-slavery. The work he did 
in the cause of freedom for the slave was 
very different from that of Garrison, or 
Phillips, or most of the rc^cognized anti- 
slavery leaders. It was a quiet work ; a 
work done almost entirely through his pen. 
But it is the judgment of men wiser than 
I that it was second in importance to no 
work accomplished in all the trying years 
that led up to the final emancipation by 
President Tancoln. 

Channiug had a singularly powerful hold 
upon the thoughtful minds of America, both 
North and South ; and probably no one in 
this country ever wrote on the slavery 
question whose words were read so candidly 
and weighed so seriously by both the friends 
and the foes of slavery as were his. 

Channing^s philanthropy reached out in 
many directions besides that of freedom for 
the slave. One of the best charities ever 
inaugurated in this country w^a's the Ministry 
to the Poor, in Boston. Clianning was 
largely instrumental in establishing that, and 
carrying it forward to success. No man of 
his day was more deeply interested in the 
labouring classes than he. 

Questions of education came in also for 
a large share of his attention. He laboured, 
earnestly for prison reform, and for abolition 
of capital punishment. The cause of 
temperance deeply interested him, although, 
in his day the modern temperance reform 
as we see it now had not come into existence. 
His writings and addresses against war were 
powerful and widely influential. Few men 
in American history have done so much to 
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promote the cause of peace as Channing. 
He interested himself in the subject of poor- 
honsps ; female employment societies ; 
bake-houses for the poor ; associations for 
the relief of the aged^ the sick and debtors ; 
societies for assisting emigrants ; for the 
reformation of prostitutes ; associations for 
mutual improvement among mechanics, and 
many other kindred philanthropies. 

As he grew older, he became more and 
more deeply interested in those things. 
Increasingly he came to look upon Chris- 
tianity as finding its truest expression in 
works of practical benelicence ; and more 
and more he distrusted any so-called 
Christianity that did not aim above every- 
thing else to do practical good among men. 

Thus with his sympathies for his fellow 
men constantly widening and his interest 
in every wise beneficence constantly deepen- 
ing, he approached the end of his csirthly 
career. He died at the age of 02, in the 
midst of his usefulness. In spirit he grew 
younger instead of older. A year or two 
before his death a friend asked him what 
time of life he had found the happiest. 
^^About the age of 00,^^ he replied, with a 
smile. He was just sixty at the time. 
Never was his mind so full of plans of 
usefulness as the last year of his life. 

He died amidst the ^ mountains of 
Vermont, whither he had gone in search of 
that health which he was not to find in this 
world. His last words were ; ‘T have 
received many messages from the Rpirit.^^ 

* it * * 


Channing was a great religious reformer- 
one of the greatest of the modern world. 
He was also a groat social reformer. He 
was the second because he was the first. 

As a religious reformer he aimed at two 
things. 

The first was to purify Christianity from 
the corruptions which he believed had found 
their way into it since the days of Christ and 
His Apostles, to bring it back to the 
simplicity, the spirituality, the high ethical 
quality and the social vitality of the teachings 
of the New Testament. He found the 
essence, the soul of the religion of Jesus in 
his two Great Commands of Love to,,God 
and Man^ bis role for social conduct which 


we call Golden, his injunction "Love your 
enemies,^' his thought of God’s Kathorliood 
and Man’s Urotherhood. In these profound 
thcistic, ethical and social teachings (Channing 
saw implied, wrapped up, of necessity, the 
most far-reaching and vital possible ethical 
and social reforms. 

Channing’s second aim as religious 
reformer was to introduce reason into 
religion, and make it a thing not stationarj^ 
not always looking to the past for its 
inspiration and its ideals, but a thing 
progressive, living, pressing forward, wel- 
coming new light, tlie friend of science and 
all modern knowledge. 

This order was logical ; the broad, noble 
principles and doctrines of his earlier 
ministry led naturally and iK'cessarily to the 
philanthropies and social reforms of liis later 
ministry. To believe truly, really, deeply, 
in love to men as well as love to God, ia 
love even to enemies, in doing to all mcni 
as wc would have them do to us, in onr 
relation to all men as brothers — children of 
a common father — this of necessity means to 
be on fire with enthusiasm for human welfare, 
for social uplift, for the salvation of the 
world from cv^crything that hurts, degrades 
and destroys, for the bringing in of the reign 
of love, righteoiisness and peace — which i» 
the Kingdom of God — upon tlio earth. 

Chaniiing’s theology may be described 
in another way. It may be summed up iu 
tliree great doctrines, or ideas. 

First, the rectitude of the character of God, 

Second, tJic worth of man ; and, 

Third, soiil-libcrty, or the sacredness of 
reason. 

His idea of the rectitude of the character 
of God necessarily banished out of existence 
all such doctrines as an eternal hell of 
torments, and an arbitrary election of one 
part of the race to be saved and another to 
be damned ■ because these doctrines are incon- 
sistent with any rectitude of character in 
God. God could not be a just being, not to 
say a merciful, if these doctrines wctc true. 

His second idea, of the worth of man,, 
or the dignity of human nature, sw(*pt away 
the old doctrine of total d('| ^avity and laid 
a firm foundation for bem iiccncf's, and all 
works of practical reform, mercy, and charity 
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among men. For if every human being, even 
the lowest, ie of so much worth, and has 
such divine possibilities slumbering within 
him, bow great, how necessary, how inspiring, 
how morally compelling, becomes the work 
of instructing the ignorant, reforming the 
erring, lending a hand to the weak and the 
tempted, succouring the unfortunate, doing 
anything and everything in one^s power to 
lift men up, to help them to realize the 
high, the divine possibilities of their nature. 

llis third doctrine, of the sacredness of 
reason and of soul-liberty, put him in 
sympathy with all truth and all progress and 
made him the lifelong foe of all slaveries 
whether of body or soul. 

There have been throe very great forward 
movements in Christianity during modern 
times. 

One was the sixteenth century revolt 
against Rome, known as the Protestant 
Reformation, of which the most important 
leaders were Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli, — a 
iinovement which broke the tyrannical power 
'of the Roman Catholic Church over Christen- 
dom, and thus made religious advance 
possible. 

The second was the rise of Methodism, 
under the leadership of »lohn and Charles 
Wesley, which carried Christianity to the 
•common people as it had not been carried 
before. 

The third was the liberal CJhristian 
jnoveiiient, which aimed at the full emancipa- 
tion of the human sou), and therefore at 
■making Christianity rational, ctln’en], spiritual, 
social, and practical. 

The precise relation of America and of 
‘Channing to the general lib<*ra] movement is, 
that in America the movement has had a 
particularly large and free development — 
indeed, quite the largest and freest that it 
has reached anywhere in the world j and in 
that development Channing holds the most 

conspicuous, influential and honoured place. 

^ 

Although Channing was an American, 
his influence has by no means been confined 
to America. On the contrary, his writings 
have gone into nearly or quite all civilized 
lands, and gone by reason of their recognized 
worth, their sympathy with freedom, their 


daring, their spiritual beauty and charm, their 
breadth of religious vision, their morally 
uplifting power. 

As indicating how early his thought 
attracted wide public attention in England, 
I may state that some years before his death 
a collection of his sermons and essays was 
published in London. Both Scotland and 
Ireland followed with separate editions of 
their own. Later, at the centonnial of his 
birth (in 1H80), a notable shilling edition of 
nearly his complete works, in one volume, 
was published in England. To avoid risk in 
his undertaking, thcj publisher invited sub- 
scriptions beforehand from all persons 
interested, promising to go forward and issue 
the proposed cheap edition, if 1 0,000 copies 
were subscribed for. Many said he had set 
his number unreasonably high ; there was no 
preacher anywhere in the world whose 
sermons could be sold to the number of 
10,000, thirty or forty years after his death. 
To the surprise of everybody, not only was 
the rccpiired number subscribed for, but the 
subscriptions almost immediately ran up to 
20,000 ; and if reports circulated at the time 
are to be credited, nearly 100,000 were 
finally sold. 

Channing^s thought attracted particular 
attention in France, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Italy and Hungary. There is also 
evidence that his writings early had a wide 
reading among the educated classes in Russia. 
The unanimity with which the greatest minds 
of all lands, sects, parties, and religions have 
bowed in loving honour to Channing^s name, 
is one of the notable phenomena uf tlic re- 
ligious world in the past one hundred years. 

All four of our most eminent American 
poets, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Lowell, besides not a few others of less note, 
have embalmed his name in their verse. 

Nor arc the tributes to his greatness that 
have come from beyond the sea less emphatic. 
Channing visited England, and wont to see 
Wordsworth. Years afterward the poet 
would point with emotion to the chair in 
which he had sat, and say, "There sat Dr. 
Channing." Rev. Sydney Smith, the distin- 
guished English wit and divine, once wrote 
to a friend : "1 preached a good sermon this 
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moraing^ as good and great as any of Dr. 
Channing’s. In fact, it was Dr. Channing’s.” 

Dean Stanley^ on his last visit to America^ 
was especially desirous to visit Channing’s 
grave. And in an address delivered after his 
return to England^ on "The Historical Aspect 
of the American Churches/^ he speaks of 
Channing in the warmest terms^ declaring his 
to be "one of the few names of the new 
world which have acquired not only an 
American but a European splendour.*^ 

That gifted and noble preacher of the 
Church of England^ hVederick W. Robertson^ 
writes in his memoirs : 

A religious lady found a volume of Dr. 
Ohan nine’s on my table, a fevr days ago, and was 
horror-struck. I told her that if she and 1 ever 
got to heaven, we should find Dr. Channing 
revolving round the (central light in an orbit 
immeasurably nearer than ours, almost invisible 
to us, and lost in a blaze of glory. 

Baron Bunsen^ the eminent German 
scholar and statesman^ in his great work^ 
God in Hfstort/, selects from the Protestant 
Christian Cliuroh of the whole world five men 
who, in his judgment, stand pro-cuninent above 
all the re-it. (^banning is one of the number. 

Ill PVance, Eriu^st Henan wrote a notable 
essay on Channing. Jules Simon, President 
of the French Academy of Moral and Poli- 
tical Sciences, said of Channing : "Time 
cannot weaken the force of his apostolic 
teachings, which deserve the attention of 
all nations.” Nor is his praise confined to 
Protestants. The eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar, AF. Lavollee, wrote a book of warm 
appreciation of Channing, whose literary 
quality was so high as to cause it to bo 

"crowned” by the Academy. 

♦ * ’ * * 

I am able to give some testimonies 
regarding Channing’s inlluencc in the Orient 
which seem worthy of notice. 

Chatining’s works early found their way 
to India, where they seem to have attracted 
much attention among eminent religious 
thinkers and leaders. This was natural and 
indeed inevitable because of their harmony 
with the thought of Ram Mohuu Roy, Deben- 
dranath Tagore, Keshiib Chunder Sen, 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar and all the 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj. I may be 
mistaken but I am of the opinion that 


Channing has been more read in India and' 
with higher appreciation than any other- 
American religious writer with the single 
exception of Emerson. 

The Reverend Charles II. A. Dali, who 
for thirty years was an American Unitarian 
minister in India, co-operating with the 
Brahmo Samaj, reported that he put in 
circulation many hundred copies — indeed, 

I think not fewer than a thousand copies — 
of Channing’s complete works, besides many 
copies of his life. In my travels in India, 
I found many traces of these fruitful 
volumes, that sowed the seed of a form of 
Christianity which India welcomes as she 
welcomes no other. I remember that after 
an address which I had delivered at the 
Brahmo Samaj in Madras, in Southern India, 
a man came to me from the audience, intro- 
duced himself, and told me he had walked 
a hundi'cd and sixty miles hoping to get from 
me a copy of Channing. Years before he 
had obtained from Mr. Dali a volume of 
Channing^s works. This he had read and 
re-read, and loaru'd and continued to loan, 
until the book was entirely worn out. And 
now he was deeply desirous of obtaining 
another copy. Could I furnish him with one ? 

In the Khasi Hills, in the north-east of 
India, then* is a group of some eight or ten 
Unitarian Churches. The first Unitarian seed 
planted there was from a volume of Channing 
which had been lent by a Brahmo Samaj 
teacher, who possessed it and prized it very 
highly, to Mr. Singh, a Khasi young man 
who was a surveyor in the employ of the 
Government. This young Khasi surveyor 
had been educated in a (Jalviiiist Methodist 
mission, and was very tnucth estceiiu‘d and 
valued by the missionaries as a header among 
their young people. But the hard and dark 
and, as it seemed to him, unreasonable 
doctrines of Calvinism, had never satisfied 
him. Something in his better nature had 
always revolted against them. When the 
volume of Channing came into his hands, it 
seemed to him like a message from heaven. 
It brought light and joy. Here was a 
Christianity that commended itself at once 
to his reason, to his moral nature, to all that 
was highest and best in hiiii. This is not 
the time or place to tell the story of the 
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development of that interesting Unitarian 
movement in the far-away Khaai Hills, from 
its first beginning to what it is now ; but it 
is inspiring to know that primarily it is the 
result of seed sown more than half a century 
after his death by the great and honoured 
American Unitarian leader. 

Soon after the conversion to Unitarianism 
of Mr. Singh by tlie writings of Channing, 
word came to Dr. Brook Herford (at that 
time minister of Channing’s Church, in 
Boston) of the attraction to the Unitarian 
faith of a Mohammedan barrister of 
some distinction in Central India, named 
Akbar Masih. It soon developed that this 
experience also was the result of a volume 
of Channing put in circulation by Afr. Dali. 
Dr. Herford maintained a correspondence 
with Mr. Masih for some years, furnishing 
'him small sums of money for printing and 
■other forms of religious activity. I had the 
•privilege of visiting him in the city of 
AlLahabad, where I found that, while be had 
iuade no eflort to organize ITiiitarian Churches, 
yet, as a result of his preaching, writing, 
private activity, and circulation of (/hanning's 
works, he had brought considerable numbers 
of Mohammedans in that section of India, 
some of them men of infiuenco, into knowledge 
of and warm sympathy with liberal Christian 
thought. While Trinitarian Christianity had 
no j)Ower whatever to reach Moslems, their 
minds being absolutely scaled against it, he 
found that Unitarian Christianity as taught 
by Channing had in it much to command 
their attention and win their respect and 
'favour. 

^ 

111 my own experiences, not only in India, 
'but in Japan,. China and Syria, I found much 
to confirm the testimony of Mr. Masih. 
One (jxperience was striking and significant. 

On returning from one of my visits to 
India, I travelled through Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, and happened to be in Jerusalem 
at the time when Pi^re Hyacinthe Loyson, 
the distinguished reformed Roman Catholic 
preacher of Paris, who for many years drew 
such crowds of listeners to Notre Dame 
"•Cathedral, was making a somewhat extensive 
visit in Jerusalem and Palestine. P^rc 
Hyacinthe, learning that I was in Jerusalem, 


sent for me for an interview, to tell me of 
his recent remarkable experiences with the 
Mohammedans of Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Egypt and Syria, and to send by me a 
message to the Unitarians of America and 
England. For two years he had been travell- 
ing through the cities of all Northern Africa 
and Syria, and holding ^^conferences, as he 
called them, with the leading educated 
Mohammedans of those cities, with a view to 
breaking down prejudices and creating closer 
and more sympathetic relations between 
Mohammedans and Christians. The thing 
that had impressed him everywhere, he 
declared, was that the only form of Christia- 
nity that could get any interested and 
sympathetic lienring among Mohammedans 
was Unitarianism, or, as he liked to eall it, 
^^the religion of tUianding.^^ He was amazed 
to find that Channing was so well known 
among educated Mohammedans. Not a few 
of (l!hanning’8 writings had bc^ui translated 
into Arabic and widc'ly circulated ; and (every- 
where they had attracted great attention and 
won favour by their breadth and lofty spiritua- 
lity. ‘^Channing," he aflSrmed, ‘^is the one 
great Christian prophet of the modern world 
who has a message for Islam, — the one 
Christian prophe^t to whom Mohammedans will 
listen.'^ ^^Tell the Unitarians of America 
and of Ekiglancy^ said P^re Hyacinthe to me 
over and over with great earnc'stiiess, ^^to S(‘nd 
Channing^s gospel to the Moslems. It will 
receive a warm welcome, and do untold good.” 
Again and again he declared : ‘^My extensive 
(experience shows that the religion of C -bann- 
ing is the one and only form of Christianity 
to which the Moslem world will open its mind 
and heart, or which can give it the spiritual 
<]uickening which its host minds are reaching 
out after.” 

From all these' testimonies (and multitudes 
of others little if any less striking might 
easily be obtained), it seems to be clear that 
Channing has taken his permanent place, not 
simply as a great American, not simply as the 
leader of an advanced Christian movement, 
however important, but as something larger, — 
as a world- prophet, as a world-teacher, as an 
influence for the spiritual liberation and 
uplift of humanity, that can neither die nor 
be confined to any one nation, race, or age. 



NEGLECT OF MONUMENTS 

Bv K. 1\ JAYASWAL 


N eglect of monuments Ls !i criinc to 
future generations. I am mention- 
ing here a few monuments which 
cry for attention from the public 
and authorities for their preservation from 
fiirth(?r iieglce.t and decay. Let those who 
have be<*ii responsible for tlusir present 
deplorable condition be put to shame before 
the bar of public judgment. 

lirPNATII PlSO<U,A!\fATr<)X OF AsoKA 

The proclamation of Asoka at Kupiiath 
has suHered terribly from n<‘glect. It has been 
allowed to be so w<^rn out in recent years 
that it has become almost unreadable. The 
record is inscribed on a smooth surface of 
a boulder now lying without any cover with 
its lettering facing the open sky. It has 
evidently fallen oil* from its original position. 
It has been used as a conv(*nicnt piece for 
sitting upon and resting at the J\rrla time 
without realizing that there is a hfjdh 
(inscription) on it. Ttupnath’ is the name of 
a Siva located in a small temple at the foot 
of a waterfall in the Kaimur range, situated at 
a distance of about two or three miles from 
Bahuriband in the tahsU of Sihora, district 
Jubbulporc, C. P. Bahuriband is an ancient 
town to which Ityanan is a suburb, (sp(»lt by 
writers on art as Thjoini) where there arc; 
remains of thirty-six prc-Guptaii and Guptan 
temples in stone. There is a good unm(*talled 
road branching off from the main road below 
the Bahuriband Dak Bungalow, by the foot of 
a range, leading to llupnath where an annual 
meld is held for several days and other 
festivals are celebrated. 

There is no distinguishing mark to indicate 
in the mass of rocks where the inscribed rock 
is. No one without knowing beforehand the 
particular stonc-picce can easily find out the* 
inscription. So much so, that Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lai with whom I visited the place last 
December, having heard that the Deputy Com- 
missioner had gone back without discovering 
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the rock, took the precaution of taking a 
guide from Bahuriband, who had recently 
seen the inscription. Rai Bahadur IILra Lai 
had visited the place about a decade back 
and has giv(*n a fdcsinnlr of the inscription 
in his gazetteer on Jubbulporc where it is a 
beautiful, distinct record. But now not c‘veii 
a line is its former self. We were both 
hornfi(*d to find it in its present condition. 
It lies neglected, exposed to the atta(*k of 
rains and ill-treatment by man. A record 
which had lasted fairly well for some 2, ITT) 
years has been subj(‘eti‘d to a rapid process 
of obliteration when the ]>ublic revenue 
provides for a highly-paid staff and organiza- 
tion to look after ancient monuments I 
enter this protest publicly. 

Probably the local olVu'crs would have 
done much more* and taken etteotivo measures, 
had th<‘ (‘are of monuments been in the hands 
of the Local (Sovenimciits and not the 
Government of India. 

Gi i*TA Tnmplks at 1>ko-Bau\ai»’k: 

Doo-Barnark is a village in the district 
of Shahsibad. Its ancient name is Vanin ika. 
'Die place is known to epigraphists on 
account of an inscription registering the* grant 
of a village niadij to the Temple of the Sun 
there by tin'. Emperor Baladitya and 
confirnu^d by Jivita Gupta. Dco-Iiarnark^ 
preserves the name of the sun-god (ArLa) 
of Varunika. The lolupl(^ with the iinag<* 
of the sun is still standing. Its siLharn 
was made np of two storeys standing on 
Hindu arches of overlapping construction 
(edge-to-edge voussoirs). This main temple 
was surrounded by a number of small temples 
on a common platform. All these tem]>les 
were described by General Sir Alexaiid(*r 
Cunningham in ISSO-lSSl (Iirpofts, V^)l. 
XVI., p. 04), and he numbered the buildings 
and a mound as A to H. The Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India never put a 

single brick on tlie temples to preserve 
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IJark View of 1 )eo-l^ariiiirk Teinplo A 
li contains Vishnu and Suryya scul])tiircs 

them. The present condition of Temple 
A (the largest) will be gathered from the 
photograph I am reprodueinir h(*re. I am also 
showing the condition of Teniph' B, and 
a smaller ternph* still in full form, by a 
photograph. Temples Cy E, F, and G of 
Cunningham have totally disappeared. The 
standing remains can still be rescued 
from gradual decay and unpardonable neglect. 
Non-Hindu remains are treated difierently 
by the Archicological Department, e.//., lakhs 
have been spent on Taxila, because there 
they discover Persian, Greek, and Kushan 
remains. But a few thousands will not be 
spared for these Gupta temples. Gupta 
temples in brick are verj^ few in the whole 
country. To Buddhist and other sites the 
purse readily opens, but to Hindu remains 
the Arcfamological Department is more often 
as cold as a step-mother. 


Natanda 

The stucco figures of the late Gupta 
period which have been exposed by the 
excavations at Nalanda have been crumbling 
on account of exposure. They had retained 
their form fully preserved under the debris 
for all these ages. But since their exposure, 
they have been disappearing ; once the 
plaster is gone, the figure dissolves for ever. 
A European official gentleman with whom I 
recently visited the remains remarked that 
in the last seven years many of the figures 
from niches at the big stupa (Baladitya^s) 
have disappeared. The Archaeological De- 
partment being under the Imperial Govern- 
ment, it is not possible to exert any effective 
control, and local opinion is powerless. The 
stuccoes in the niches could have been easily 
conserv('d by putting glass pane windows 
over them. What is the good of bringing to 
light these objects of art and only exposing 
them to destruction and dissolution which 
time had refused to perform up till now ? 

TtIK NacUXA TEMPIiKS 

Temples at Nachiia, a village in the State 
of Ajaygarh, have 8iilf<»rcd a disgraceful treat- 
ment. It had a temple called Parvati Temple 
which was the oldest in the so-called Gupta 
period. Its date is about 300 a. ]>. General 
Gunninghani described it and said that such 
a temple he had never seen in his life. Paces 
of its outer walls were made in imitation of 
natural rocks, artificial little caves in the 
walls had wild animals sculptured in the 
noblest Hindu plastic art. The late Mr. R. D. 
Bauerji was the second archaeologist who 
visited it ( irrsimi Circle lieporf, 1919, p. 53). 
It was a two-storied building in residential 
style dedicated to Parvati. Its walls 
connoted purvata (mountain), the original 
home of the* goddess. Now, when I saw 
it in December last I found it completely 
dismantled. I give a photograph show- 
ing its present condition. What a vanda- 
lism ! A subject of Ajaygarh (one Tiwary) 
was allowed to pull down the walls and repair 
with the materials the adjacent temple of 
the Chatiirmmukh Siva-Bhairava. Both these 
temples were twins. The Siva temple is 
in Sikhara style. It is the oldest Sikhara 
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Parvati Temple at Nachna 

A n'ceiit photograph 

Hindus theinsolvos have completed 
its ruin which it had escaped in the 


Doo-Bariiark Temple B in ruins. In front, a temple 
still retaining its original shape and worth 
preserving 

temple in stone existing in India. The repairs 
to the Siva temple an* as ugly as possi- 
ble. Yet it was a good thing that it was 
repaired^ for Mr. Banerji found that its con- 
dition had become dangerous. But there 
was no reason why the temple which was 
regarded more valuable should have been 
pulled down for it. Mr. Banerji sent an official 
recommendation to the Ajaygarh State for the 
repair of the two temples (Wiwf. Cir, Arch, 
itep, 1919^ p. 53). No action seems to have 
been taken by the State^ and a private in- 
dividual was^ on the other hand| permitted 
to destroy fie Parvati temple — an impious 
deed which time itself had refused to perform 
for over 1^600 years. It had escaped des- 
truction at the hands of the Musalman rulers 
owing to its secluded position* But 


past ages. 

The sculptures are lying in a mass 
and are disappearing. The beautiful door 
is still standing, only awaiting annihilation at 
the hand of neglect. The ruins arc over- 
grown with jungles. What remains of the 
beautiful monument is still worth preserving. 
Is there no agency and no power to rescue 
the remnant ? The Naehna temples are the 
monuments raised by the Vakatakas. Their 
memorials dc'serve prca(‘rvation at the hands 
of their countrymen. The seulpturcs them- 
selves are worth their weight in gold. 

Thk BiirMAUA Tkmim.k 

All talcs of vandalism retire to the baek- 
ground when one sees the Bhumara temphi. It 
was discovered in 1920 by the late Mr. ll- D. 
Banerji. No inscription was found by him. 
In December last 1 found many inscribed 
bricks in the remains of the brick-wall of the 
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l)oo^^^ay of ( laibha^riha. Siva 'reniplc at lUiumara 


temple enclosure, two of which are now 
deposited in the I’atna Museum. They are 
in characters of about 1200 a, » . The 
temple, when discovered, was still standing 
with a superb masculine door with 
sculptures, the valui» of wliich will be seen 
from th(' photograph reproduced {Anh, 
Aldtioir, No. 10, pi. III.) That gate has now 
been removed with the result that the 
remainder devoid of strength is a tottering 
mass threatening to fall down and to destroy 
the bust of Siva insid(! to pieces, l^lrts of the 
old remains thus taken down ha^'e been 
removed to the Indian Museum and parts are 
lying ill a stable and outside at IJeha-hara, 
capital of Nagod. The prcs(*iit President 
of the Council of Nagod Stale (Jjal Sahib 
Sriman Rhargavendra Singh) has presoi-yed 
those remains from being employed in a new 


building. lie has also 
kindly promised to con- 
serve the remaining 
structure. Its splendour 
is gone beyond rescue. 
The whole blame of 
vandalism is to the 
discredit of a former 
officer of the State who 
allowed the destruction 
of a standing monument, 
th(* value of which will 
one day be pronounced 
grcaiter than yet realized. 

TiikDatiya Palack 
The Datiya palace 
built by Maharaja Rir- 
singh Dev, a contem- 
porary of Akbar and 
Jahangir and the biiildcT 
of the famous Orchha 
palace and th(‘ Jhansi 
lortress, is om* of the 
noble pieces of Hindu 
architecture of the 
Revivalist Period of 
the Bundelas. Its jnclure 
has decorated all the 
text-books of Indian 
Architecture. Mr. Havcll 
has given it as the 
frontispiece of one of 
his classical works on 
the subject. That Datiya palace, inherited by 
one of the descendants of Bir Singh Dev, the 
Maharaj'i of Datiya, is on the way to decay. 
Pinnacles are disappearing, (hhaj^jns are coin- 
ing down, are crumbling and remain un- 
r<*placed, and walls become dotard. His High- 
ness lives within a few yards of this illustrious 
building. Yet the building is crumbling. I 
give here a photograph of the main c*dificc 
which shows its condition bettor, owing to its 
appearance, than what is actually 
found at close quarters. 

Bir Singh Dev was a great Saiiskritist. 
He got the law-book composed 

which is a ruling authority in the Benares 
school of Hindu law. He performed an 
Asruniptlhn in his time. He had a book 
written on Hindu coronation and its sacred 
rites, and a book on Hindu politics. On 
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JUiyl of Siva on Lintel of Doorway. Biva Temple of Bhumara 


ITitidu canon?? he constrnetecl tho Datiya 
palace^ which in csscMitials is a Rajput 
reproduction of the typo of a famous 
building we have at Mahaballipuram. lioth 
are outcome of tho same text of th(> 
Silpa Sastra. The building is a national 
treasure. It is a partiiuilar treasure to its 
modern owner, being a sacred hoirloom to 
him. But it is not so treated. Compara- 
tively a small sum would sullice for its 
repairs. Public opinion ought to compel tli(‘ 
Piwan and the administration of the Datiya 
State to undertake tho repairs. 

Tiik OinMDiA Pajatk 

The Orchha palace^ eight miles from Jhansi, 
is one of the most beautiful and successful 
residential palaces. The Mughal palaces 
are wholly unsuccessful as dwellings. Stand- 
ing at the junction of two rivers, one of 
which (tho Kali Sindh) is noted for its 
beautiful scenery, the palace is a marvel of 
proportions. It is huge, yet beautiful. The 
sandal-wood bed with the structure for the 


raosquitc^-ourtain on which slept tho great 
revivalist Hindu king, Bir Singh Dev, is still 
existing /// siftf, thanks to tho pious care 
of tho Maharajas ot Orchha, his descendants. 
The whol(» of the Orchha town was 
deserted, the capital was removed to 
Tikangarh. All houses are empty and open. 
The palace is likewise deserted. The decora- 
tive domes (called Mnrhi) have begun to 
crumble, and though tlio edifice is not yet 
subject to so siTioiis a process of decay as the 
Datiya palace, the neglect is almost the same, 
with the difiercnce that the Orchha palace is 
kept clean and habitable. Enamel is all gone. 
The bare building might yot be kept intact 
with ordinary repairs. 

Opposite the palace there stands a most 
pleasing temple with round tapering ^tlharas. 
It is the temple of Chaturbhuja which deserves 
to be illustrated in books on art. Its gate 
and interior are amazing structures. The 
gate is a rival of the Fatehjiu ‘^ikri gate. 
The interior of the Unnnthqi' in front of 
the main sikhari-garbha-yriha is a huge hall 






\ Palace of the Kuvivalist School of Hindu Architecture : at present neglected by a Hindu State 

in intersected arches. You feel inside as if what was good enough for a mosque dome 

you arc under the roof a Mughal mosque, was not the right support for stone sikJuirca, 

With the load of stone stkhoiuit, the ogive ChatwUmjarji is the family deity of the 

arches have badly cracked, showing that Orchha family, and that motive alone would 
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probably bo sufficient to ensure necessary 
care. Bat the palace stands in need of the 
help of public interest and public voice. 

CoNTUAST wrrn thk Dkjh and Chiiataupuii 
Pala('es and Monitmkxth in 
Gwaijou State 

It is a pleasant thing to refer to the Digh 
palaces. Pcrgusson truly described them as 
a fainj vrvaiion (ii. ISI). They have been 
kept up in perfect condition by the Maharajas 
of Bliaratpiir — well-furnished, well attended 
and with the old waterwork devices — ^^thc 
most beautiful fountains and parterres^’ 
(Fergussoii) — in full working order, although 
the Maharaja does not live there. Raja Siiraj- 
Mall vied with Mughal architecture and 
producejl in sandstone things more beautiful 


than the Delhi and Agra palaces, his sand- 
stone showing real art, marble after all being 
a veneer. All the palaces at Digh except 
one arc in sandstone. This exception — 
the marble palace — is a trophy removed 
bodily from the Mughal capital to Digh. 
The roof of one of the wide halls has become 
shaky, and has been propped up by ugly and 
bare brick pillars. This was done by some 
regency administration. I hope this eyesore 
will be removed. 

The small and poor State of Chhatarpur 
has maintained every Biindela palace of the 
late dynasty in perfect order. 

In this respect no State, British or Indian, 
can come up to the standard attained and 
kept up by the State of Gwalior. It has* 
looked after every monument with laud- 
able care. 


WITH THE HERO OF WOOSUNG FORTS 

By PuoKESson Du. DHIRENDRA N. ROY 
ITnirrr^ify of the Philippines 


I T was last November. One morning I 
happened to read in a Manila daily 
that the Commander Chon Ming-CJhu 
of the famous Ninteenth Route Army 
would arrive that day at Manila on his way 
to Europe. Wc were quite eager to meet 
this worthy young Chinese who, a year ago, 
with a small army at his command, so bravely 
fought the powerful Japanese army at 
Shanghai and successfully defended the 
Shanghai Nanking railway. But the 
German boat in which he was travelling 
stopped at Manila only for a short time and 
left the harbour without giving many of his 
local admirers the chance to see him. 

A few days later I read again in the 
morning papers that another Chinese general 
was coming to Manila on a good-will visit 
and would stay in the island for a few weeks 
to study the conditions of bis countrymen 
here. I read in the papers about his arrival 
and the great reception which the local 


Chinese accorded him at the pier. About a 
day or two later, — I do not exactly remember 
— I found one afternoon as I opened the 
door of my office room in the university 
a visiting card lying on the floor by the 
door. I picked it up with curiosity. Who 
could imagine how surprised T was when 1 
read the name, Brigadier-General C. H. 
Oong ! I was extremely sorry I was not in 
my office when this great general came to see 
me. 

But soon I seized the opportunity to meet 
him when he came to address the university 
students. As he did not know English he 
spoke in Chinese which was translated for 
the audience by the Chinese Vice-Consul. 
At the end of the meeting a Chinese student 
introduced me to him and while we were 
warmly shaking hands he told the Chinese 
student to tell me that he regr^ tted he did 
not know English. I was, however, kept in 
mind and received an invitation to a dinner 
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party in whicli most of the local prominent 
Chinese were to be present to meet the 
general and hear his message. It was indeed 
an honour for a non-(.^hineso to have the 
privilege of being invited on such an 
occasion, "l^he eainora man was ready with 
his ilash-light at that late evening hour and 
we were photographed before we went to sit 
at the dinner table. I was surprised when 
the toiist-iiiasl(n’ called upon jjie, after the long 
message of the Jirigadier-Gcneral was 




r-(ic]icra1 i\ jJ. Oonj' 

delivered, to speak to his eountryinen ^^hat- 
ever message I had from India. Frankly 
B])eaking I was not thr least pr(*pared for the 
task and indeed I felt somewhat nervous lest 
in sympathizing with the present Chinese 
inoveiiients I was goiiig to be ultra-critical 
of tlapan. I remembered the inuch-adver- 
tised statement of Sir Hari Singh Gonr, one 
of our nationalist leaders. A few months 
ago he stopped at Manila on his way back 
from Japan and Chinn to India. The Manila 
newspapers published interviews with him 
and in one of them he was quoted to have 


made some criticism of China in relation to 
her present crisis with Japan, a criticism 
which extremely displeased the Chinese 
community. One prominent Chinese of 
Manila sincerely told me that Sir Hari Singh 
was but too well-fed by the tlapanese when he 
was in Japan and did not know what he was 
talking. TIis statement as quoted was really 
unfortunat(! and unfair. Fortunately, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour later, before his departure, 
changed his view-point and began to be 
sympath(‘tie toward China. 

I was nervous when I l)egan to speak, 
because T wanted to avoid any such lapses. 
But 1 opimly explained my mental state 
saying that wc Indians hesitated to speak out 
anything on this Siiio-Japanese imbroglio. 
Wo consid(T it very unfortiiiiate under the 
existing r(‘]atioiiship betweem the East and 
tlie West. AVe ccTtainly like China to win 
her ease just, as wc like any oppressed country 
to win. But w(‘ like her to win without the 
active support of any of the AA^estern nations, 
for wo have reasons to fear from jiast 
expcTicnce that any such support might 
ultimately prove very costly to China and 
even to the East as a whoh^. If China wins 
her case against Japan with the help of 
some AA’^estern nation, she may temporarily 
raise' Jut position to some importance, but 
she would, J am afraid, hardly win that 
H('lf-respect and self-confidence which Japan 
did by defeating Russia. She would con- 
tinue to pay tribute, and more so than 
before, to the power of the \V('st, while there 
would be nr) nation in Asia to challenge its 
false prestige and unbridled arrogance. Wc 
do not want China to lose, for that might 
mean the destruction of her hoary civilization, 
which is the only other civilization beside 
our own that has stood the test of time and 
for more than forty c(*iiturics kept one- 
fourth of the w^hole humanity above the 
bjirbarism of the AA\‘sl. Wc do not want 
China to lose, for we shudder to tliink what 
Japan then might become with her imperi- 
alistic greed whetted by conriuest and, more 
especially, by the conquest of such a 
wonderlully rich country. AAi^e should want 
this sad event settled without humiliation of 
either nation, AA^e have great respect for 
China. She has sliown even greater vitality 
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than our country to maintain her wonderful 
civilization, and cultural individuality against 
the cruel attack of powor-inad nations. 
She, willi the extraordinary force of her 
civilization, tamed the wild Mongols and the 
Manchiis. She is the only country in the 
world that has assimilated millions of Jews 
and MuhaminadaiiP. She is the only country 
in the world that lias regard(‘d niilitaiism 
throughout its long cultural history as the 
lowest of human occuiiatioiis. Her ideal of 
life as upheld by Lao-Tze, Confueius, Men- 
cius and other great thinkers )f old shows a 
lofty moral vision and a profound under- 
standing of human nature. It is an ideal to 
be patient, peaceful, tolerant, and unaggres- 
sive, -in a word, far above the ideal of 
tliosc who bhaiiielesslv ad\'ertise themselves 
as highly civilized. It is an ideal that has 
mad^ fherii too good for the modern world. 
AV e in the Orient witJi our sabred ideal and 
tradition, are now in contact with forces 
which with their oppositi' principles are 
sei’king either to destroy or tMi slave us. 
It seems no longer sab*’ to lio!<l that noble 
conception of lilc. It only invites humili- 
ation, insult, and oppression. In my 
opinion Japan is only an incident in all the 
fatal forebodings which threaten to overtake 
the civilizations of the East. Will C^hiua 
rebarbarize herself to face the [ireseiit 
barbarism ? \\ (* know that she is surrounded 

by circumstances which require of her, for 
her self-preservation, a rapid militarization 
of her people. The military profession, which 
used to bo considered by lier as the lowest of 
all human professions, is through sheer 
necessity now being regarded us good for all. 
M ill China be able to save her noble civiliza- 
tion by giving herself iij) to this aAvfiil ideal 
of life ? Will not submission to such an 
ideal be virtually rejecting her own ? If bhe 
accepts the cult of militarism she has to reject 
ideal of her civilization, if she rejects 
militarism she may have to lose lier eiviliza- 
^n. How is she going to solve this dilemma ? 
We in India are exceedingly interested in it, 
because our problem is in no sense* less 
difScuIt than China^s. Any success that 
China may make in solving the problem will 
instil hope into tlie heart of India. China's 
resistance to foreign ideal and civilization is 
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a great encouragement to India, for, she like 
China is also struggling to save her great 
civilization. Wc sincerely want China to 
win, but not certainly by losing her civiliza- 
tion. Probably China, with her hoary wisdom, 
will not lack in resources to solve her 
problem. 

And why do I not like Japan to lose if it 
means China’s victory with the help of some 
AVestcTii nation V Japan with her newly 
aecpiired power, through ii SNstematic imita- 
tion of Llie West, serv(‘s as the best example 
for ns to answer the West in all its extrava- 
gant claim to civilization. Japan has shown 
tliat an Oriental people can civilize itself, if 
it so choose-, in ihf* manner ot the West, and 
be(‘ome as powerful as any dangerous nation 
of the world. But it docs not make the world 
bctt(T. It makes the world .situations rather 
wor.se by turning one more peaceful people 
power-mad and dangerously aggressive, if 
Japan is ever def(‘ated by any Western power 
while the other Oriental countries remain 
to be as they arc or a little better, but not so 
powerful as to challenge any foreign aggres- 
sion, there will be practically notldng left for 
ns in the Orient to help us raise our head 
before the blustering bullies of the West. 
We point to the hollowness of its extravagant 
claim by citing the example of Japan that the 
so-willed civilization of the West tends only 
to make people dangerous by emphasizing 
animal virtues in man. W e take courage to 
repudiate the display of tlie Western Power 
as wc sec that Japan does so with perfect 
self-confidence. Will not the hope of reas- 
serting ourselves be shattered if some 
Western Power soracJiow succeed through 
the instriiinontality of China, in bending low 
the high head of Japan ? What source of 
encouragement would be left for tin* unfortu- 
nate peoples of tJio East to free themselves 
from the organized tyranny of the ? 

This is also an equally important problem 
which we can hardly afford to overlook. 

Both China and eJapan are great inspira- 
tions to India. China inspires her to lovo 
and preserve her own great civilization. 
Japan inspires her to a hope of ‘^ dvatioii. But 
oil the whole, I must admit that Mir greatest 
sympathy goes to China, for she 4 b a highly 
civilized country and is so good that others 
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take advantsigc of her goodness and seek to 
oppress and humiliate her without the least 
qualms of conscience. China must find a 
way to reassert herself or there is little hope 
for the real spirit of civilization to survive. 

My speech was pjirtly translated to the 
(Chinese General. He look<'d at mo several 
times and then told his interpreter to tell me 
how he wished he could speak out to me his 
feeling. As I had to leave the party shortly 
after my speech, I w(*nt to bid him good-bye. 
He called his interpreter and told him that 
he would like to invite me at his own place. 
We fixed the date on the following Sunday 
at S A. M., when we would breakfast together 
at the Great Eastern Hotel, where he was 
very splendidly accommodated by the Chinese 
community. 

fSxactly at eight I arrived at the hotel and 
found him waiting for me alone in his richly 
furnished room. He immediately rang for 
his secretary to stand as the interpreter. He 
was trying to tell me all he could within the 
time at his disposal, for he was supposed to 
attend a meeting an hour later. This is what 
I gathered in course of the short interview : 

The Chinese General Chao-huan Oong 
was born in 1892 at Canton, China. While 
studying in a Chinese university he noticed 
that his country had been subjected to count- 
less humiliations by foreign nations because 
of its military weakness. He found Japan, 
on the other hand, very highly respected 
because she happened to be a good fight(T. 
So he felt his country’s imiii(*diate need and 
acquired an interpst in military training. He 
entered the Chinese army in which he showed 
such marked abilities that in a short time ho 
was raised to thc^ high position of brigadier- 
general. He went to Japan in 1 924 to learn 
the secret of Japanese army organization and 
entered as student in the Military Academy 
at Tokyo. Having graduated fr,oin tliere he 
went to France to rce^uve training in aviation 
and studied the science for a year aj; Ecole 
de Morane. From Prance he went to Germany 
and made a thorough study of the German 
army system. Then he travelled throughout 
Europe to study the military conditions and 
finally returned to China in the spring of 1931. 

Immediately ke entered active service 
as brigadier-general to the National Guard 


Army at Nanking. Within a month he was 
summoned to the Ninteenth Route Army 
when it was at Kiang&i fighting the commu- 
nists. In the winter of 1932 his army was sum- 
moned to the Shanghai-Nanking railway line 
to save it from the attack of the Japanese 
army. When war with Japan broke out at 
Shanghai, for the first time, at 11 i*. M., 
January 2Sth, General Ootig’s formation, the 
l.ofith brigade, was at that liistoric ('hapei, the 
first point of the Japanese invasion. There they 
gave the enemy a stubborn resistance'. But 
compared with the JapancM' army they were far 
behind in military eejuipment. The Japanese 
used armoured cars iii all tlu'ir charges for- 
ward, the Chinese resisted them only with 
grenades. The Japanes(» resorted to aerial 
bombardment using heavy incendiary bombs 
to meet which the f Chinese did not have even 
sufficient anti-aircraft guns. So when the 
Japanese aerial forces began to throw bombs 
over the famous Commercial Press Buildings 
and the National Oriental Library, the age- 
long centres of Chinese culture, the Chinese 
soldiers found it impossible to save them. 
But it excited their liatred to its highest 
pitch, increasing their military strength and 
determination for greater and more persistent 
resistance. They were so bent upon revenge 
that they soon resort(»d to a strong oflonsive. 
The Japanese began to negotiate for peaces 
and a temporary truce was arrivc'd at. But 
alas ! it was arrived at after Chapei was 
reduced to a flat piece of hind. The only 
consolation for General Oong was that his 
army did its best. 

Meanwhile, General Oong was relieved 
at Chapei by another brigade and ordered to 
defend the Woosuiig Forts. For, the Japanese 
army having failed to take Chapei, turned its 
attack upon Woosung. The battle round 
Woosung lasted about a month. It was a most 
severe action in which the Japanese army 
took to aerial and " naval bombardment. 
General Oong found no other means of 
defence than digging trenches and patting up 
barricades to avoid such bombardment. It was 
only a defence, for, under the circumstances, 
any offensive was unthinkable. The Chinese 
had only rifles and machine-guns to defend 
their strategic points. So they sought to get 
near the enemy to engage them in a hand to 
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hand light and make them renounce their shell 
bombardment. The Japanese army had till then 
failed to take Woosung and was waiting for 
reinforcements. This was a groat discourage- 
ment to the Chinese forces, for they were 
outnumbered by the enemies. The Japanese 
army soon succeeded in destroying tlie central 
line of defence and began charging forward 
to occupy the land. The t-hiiicse forces still 
continued to resist. But how long ! Repeated 
reinforcements of the Japanese army finally 
forced the C>hi ne.se to retreat. Wliile the 
other CUiinese troops wen^ gradually retreat- 
ing, General Oong still kept his regiments to 
hold the ground and was in fact unwilling to 
retreat. But the n^presentatives of the people 
urged him "to waste no more men but to 
keep the force for the future.” General Oong 
int(irprot(‘d this retreat as not admitting 
defeat but just a necessary step taktui to 
prejmre for greater and long(»r rosistanee. 

The young geiuTal W’as all in a hurry, for 
already it was ]mst nine and he must leave 
us. Without going further into his last 
advontun' he turned to my speech in the 
f^hiuese party. With a quiet but <*onfident 
smile he assured me that lie understood my 
view-point, that he thoroughly realized the 
gravity of the problem of our great ancient 
civilizations. lie aduiitt('d that the problems 
of China and India w’cre similar in many 
n'speets. Th(*n lie said witli a firm and 
emphatic voice that, in his opinion, tlie 
solution of our problems should be this : 
^Our civilization is our eternal end, foreign 
civilization is to be used as means to that 
end ; experience has shown that we have to 
use the means of the foreigners to extricate 


ourselves from all humiliating entanglements.^ 
It was, indeed, a good statement, but I felt 
like asking him if there was no danger of the 
means finally becoming the end. There was,, 
however, no time for interruption. 

Next he turned to the subject of India. 
Ho said the Chinese people were naturally in 
great 'sympathy with the Indian movement 
and had been carefully watching its progress, 
lie mentioned the names of Mahatma Gandhi 
with a deep feeling of respect and fervently 
began to state how the C^hincse people had 
alw^ays revei(‘d him as the greatest man of 
the iigf». Then he revealed to me his plan of 
soon going to India after his Philippine tour. 
He eagerly asked me several times, "Would 
1 be able to see Mahatma Gandhi ? You 
know how I respect him. Would he kindly 
see me ?” His inquiry w'as so pressing that 
it seemed he wanted to know if I could help 
him to see our revered Mahatma. I told him 
I could write to some Indian leader about 
it if he would give me the time when ho might 
be expected in India. He paused for a 
minute and tlicn said, "I shall let yoi? know 
later.’^ With tliis he departed leaving me 
with his secretary and two other companions 
one* of whom w^as a specialist in aviation and 
the otlier a eliief naval oflicer, botli accom- 
pffnying him in his itinerary. 

In the meantime, fresh iiew's arrived from 
China that the Japanese army in the north 
had suddenly again invaded Chinese 
territory and takcui possession of Shanhaikwan 
and Juhol. The diinese General could no 
longer think of staying abroad and now he is 
back in China to reap])eai’ in the field of 
action for the redemption of his country. 
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S INCE the Iasi quarter of a new chapter 
has been introdiieefi into India’s ffoM 
history. India is traditionally an importer 
of gold which she ])rofLTS to receive in exchange 
for^ her favourable balance of trade. Thus, 
while the net gold imports to tliis country 
cluriag the three (luarters of tlie last century 
were about Rs. 200 erorcs, they mounUid to 
Rfi. 057.20 crores in course of the 31 years of this 
century. It is a peculiarity of this vast treasure 
that it refuses to do its monetary function as 
the basis of currency and finds refuge in hoards. 
Clurreney experts have thus nick-named India 
ns^ n veritable “sink for gold.” Nevertheless, 

this tend<?ncy should be viewed with some indul- 
gence. The credit organization of this coun- 
try is too inadequate for its neecN. Gold 

hoards, in the«!e circumstances, serv(‘ as a sort 
of personal “lianking reserve” to every hoarder 
who can draw upon them in emergencies. The 
rapid gold surrender by India, whieh has 

awclleil to sueli high figures as about Rs, 115 
crores in course of a ycar-and-a-half thus 

appears to raise important issues. 

Position of tuk Indian Cukrkncy 

It is a commonplace to explain the causes 
of the gold exodus by alluding to the hreakdo\Mi 
of the Gold Standard in Great Britain. The 
relationship is pnnia fine plain. Wo have, in 

India, evolved, since the closun' of the mints 

in 1H03, a system of currency which miyht be 
h(‘St described as the Sterling Exchange Stan- 
dard. As the name thows, it implies the 
commaiid of the Rupee over a iixf'd amount of 
the Pound Sterling for external piirpose*^ The 
essentials of the system are thus, in the first 
place, the existence of two forms of curren«‘y : 
one for intenud purpo-^es, the Rup^'c, and 

another for exhiual imii)Oi-cs, the Pciind ; 
and, in the second place, a mechanism to main- 
tain a definite relationship belwccu the internal 
and external currencies, wliich was fixed by 
statute, in 1%’7, at Re. 1 = J,s. fW. T1 m‘ nuciianism 
to work the .sv'^tein cou''ists of tlie largt* reserves 
which the Government keep in London 

and in India to sell Sterling for Rupees or 
Rupees for Sterling, as demanded hv the 
exigencies of our foreign trade. This offer of 
internal and external purchasing jiower at 
a fixed rate enabled the Gov<Tnmcnt to maintain 
a definite parity between the Rupee and the 
Sterling. 

Causes op Gold Exodus 
So long as Britain was on the Gold Standard 
I the Rupee was equivalent to a definite amount 


of gold through the medium of the Sterling. 
When Britain had to abandon) gold, the con- 
vertibility between gold and' Sterling ceased, 
which, in essence, constituted the- GoM Standard. 
This rciusid at once over-valued gold in terms of 
Sierlifig as well us the Rupoe, and luade it 
profituWo to Roll gold in exchange for the 
current purchasing power. Ncvcrthele*^Sy it is 
one thing to dishoard and quite another to- 
export. There has alway.s hficn a well-raark»d 
diffcroncu bt‘twecn the Rupee value ami thx> 
Sterling value, of gohl. You get lesser Rupees 
than Pouiuls for the same amount of gold* 
Tills <lifferenee to ho had by a mere yiroeess 

of transfenMiee, provided the bullion d-eakrs 
with a strong inc'entive to scramble as iiuiach 
gold as possible and deport it abroad. It is 
doubtful, further, if a consideiablo section of tho 
sellers should have parted wilh its gold in 
the absence of an unpreet^ndented economic com- 
pulsion. In fact, from the early part of IfXll, 
gold sales had already begun. It has been 
estimated that from 5,000 to G,()00 tolas of 

fine gold were daily offered, at this time, for 

sale 111 Bombay. Apparently, a large voluino of 
this enmo out of hoards to meet the exigencies 
of tho times. The premium on gold provided 
at once a powerful stimulus to increase the 
pale.s which, otliiTwise, would not have attained 
its present proportion. 

The Determination of the Paper 
Exciianoe 

As the depreciation of the Sterling constitutes 
the sole element of profit from the gold sales, 
measurable at any^ time by the. fall in the 

Foreign Exchange in terms of gold currenc,ie.s, 
it might be intcTCsting to point out the main 
forces that detcriiiino the Foreign Exebangea 
umlor the new conditions. Why, to take an 

example, did the gold parity of £1 = 84.86 drop 
to about 8 3.38 during the first four months 
of tho paper regime in Great Britain and, later 
on, why did it gradually rise to 8. 360-70, and 
maintain this level for a considerable time ? ^ 

The new parity is, proxiniately established 
by the operation of the simple law of demand 
fur, and supply of, respective currencies of the 
countries either on gold and paper, or, on 

paper and paper. In normal times tbe character 
of the foreign trade .exercises almost the sole 
influence on the demand and supply of respective 

currencies, and the chief result is a stable 

exchange. In periods of uncertainty, however, 
as at present, the psychological factors, like popular 
conficfence, political stability, specuUtioi^ etc. 
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exert an oyorwholming influence. The drop 
of the pound sterling, in the first period 
from t 4.86 to $ .3.88 indicated a considerable 
loss of confidence in Britain’s future. Again, 
the gradual rise in the second period, demons- 
trated the partial recovery of the lost confidence 
followed by an inflow of capital. Lastly, wi<lo 
fluctuations on some occasions resulted mostly 
from the activities of the speculators. 

In the long run, Foreign Exchanges between 
gold and paper or between paper countries 
themselves, must be the reflex of their relative 
price levels. Thus, for instance, if paper 
pricoa remain ateaily while the gold prices rise, 
the Paper Exchange would improve in terms 
of gold ; or, alternatively, if gold prices remain 
stable while paper Y)riees rise, the latter’s 
exchange value in terms of gohl would be more 
unfavourable. The same principle applies to 
non-gohl countries theni'selves. Their Foreign 
Exchanges would he determined by the relative 
purchasuig power of their currencies at home 
and abroad. It follows th(*refore that the 
stability of exchanges under the present condi- 
tions can- be maintained, among the Paper 
Group, by a common policy of internal price 
stablization. 

PossniLK Ctii«:cks to Gold Out-flow 

The id)ove doctrine, commonly known as 
ilie doctrine of Purchasing Power Parity, will 
help to explain how possible cheeks may 
operate to stop the gold out-flow. The gold 
exports are paid for in Jlupees —a process which 
implies currency expansion. Normally this 
should rai**!* Indian prices and Exchange, reduc- 
ing thereby the profits from flic golil sale**, 
and checking possibly to the same extent, the 
gold ^ experts. There are, however, two obstacles 
in this way. The external value of the Bupee, 
in the first place, is dependent on Sterling 
prices, wliich pievent any effect of a rise in 
Rupee prices to work out its rc.sulfs ; and, in 
the second place, in the absence of any demand 
for the new money there cannot be any rise* 
of Indian prices, — a situation created, primarily, 
by the <economic depression. A necessary cheek 
to gold exports, on the other hand, may more 
easily be brought about by a rise of gold 
prices, if, in the meantime, the Sterling P]xchange 
IS let free to adjust itself, which, as we know, 
it is not. It follows, therefore, that an immediate 
drop in gold exports is unlikely unless^ the 
sterling were to be sterling were to be stabilized 
at a liigher parity with gold or both France and 
the U. 8. A. were, for some catastraphic reason, 
to be put off the Gold Standard, 

Immediate consequences 

An analysis of the immediate consequences 
must legitimately view the incidence of gold 
exports on the actions of (j), the Government, 
Hi), the sellers of gold who consist mostly of 
cultivators, land-owners and professional classes, 
and (m)^ the huaiaess community in general. 


To the Government the gold release has, in a 
word, provided the solution of its depressing 
financial problem, ns a comparison of the 
Exchange and Budgetary position, prior to 1932 
ami afterwards, will explain. 

In the summer of 1931, India ^ had witnessed 
a heavy flight of capital, due mainly to diverse 
forms of instability, which had the same effect 
on the Exchange as an excess of imports over 
exports. Add to this the rapid decline of a 
favourable bahinee of merchandise trade in 1931. 
To meet., therefore, the excessive demand for 
Sterling and to maintain the 18 r/. ratio at tho 
same time, Government had to sell hiig(3 quantities 
of Reverse Councils, i. r., cltiinH on the Secretary 
of State for StcTling in London in exchange for 
the money supplied in Inrlia. This process, 
however, eouLI not go on imlefinitcly. It meant 
the depletion of India's gold reserves with the 
Secretary of Stat(^ : for, he had to meet tho 
Sterling claims out of those reserves. It made, 
next, the payment of Home (’barges (Payments 
for ‘Service^’ and other d('bts) a matter of 
increasing difficulty. The payment of these dues, 
it must he rememhertMl, is facilitated in 
normal times, by Imlia’a favourable balance) of 
trade \yhii‘h, to repeat, the dwiniliing exports and 
the flight of faj)ital lind effaced. Lastly, it 
contracted the volume of currency by an uinouiit 
equivalent to the sale of Reverse Council, with a 
consequential fall of prices in an already difficult 
perioil of falling price level. 

Two alternatives were tlius open to Government. 
It had either to abandon the LSd. ratio, or default 
in meeting its obligations. Tin* former course seemed 
the more likely, and many had pronounced 
the verdict that the IS cL ratio was “as dead as 
mutton.” Thanks to the abamlonment of tho 
GoM Standard the efflux of gold released a set 
of forces which cl^^ared the Crovernment from its 
financial tangle It removed, in the first place, 
the strain on the Rupee-Sterling Exchange and 
made the maintenance of the IS d, (Sterling) 
ratio an easy matter. Gobi now began to bo 
exported as a commodity, though the merchandise 
export** had been increuhingly (Iwindliiig as will 
be evident from the following figures. 

Merchandise Exihirtb. 

(In crorcs of rupees) 

Exports. lixiI)ortB. Balance of 

Trade 

1930 253-25 183-26 69 99 

1931 165-91 134'84 31 07 

1932 ^ 138 18 133 4 80 

The diminishing merchandise ^exports were 

more than compensated by treasure exports, os 
will be seen from below. 

Tbeaburk Ekfokts. 

(In crores of Rupees) 

Balance of Total Balance (IV^asurt 

Treasure h Mct bandise) 

1930 -26 82 1317 

1931 26-50 57-57 

1932 74’W 78-84 
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It is thus apparent that thoup^h the 
favourable balance of inerchaiidiHe trade harl 
declined in 1932 to such low figures as Ra. 4‘80 
crores, the exports of tn^asure laid made the 
total favourable balance to swell jia high as 
Rs. TS’St (Toros. This solved then, in the second 
placi*, the reiinitanc'e problem of tho government 
equtdl}'’ well, f vastly, the <*ra of falling prices 
was now replaced by plentiful money whieh 
pourofl, in the absence of bett(*r in-resting fa<‘ilities, 
into state loans. Oovernim^rit could now procure 
funds for the iiktc asking. The improvement in 
the finances of tin* (Vntral (Tovernment today, it is 
thus clear, is the logical corollary to gold exports. 

El'FlitT ON (b)LD SeLLKJIS 

Flow" have the gold •sellers be<‘n attected It 
has been ])ointed out above that most of tho 
sellers arc sellers l)y necessity and not bv 
preference A i)redominant element ol gold 
exports, iii ether wor<ls, is c.oniposed of “<listress 
gold.” To maintain, as Sir Robert Johnson, The 
D<*puty Master and (-omptroller of the Royal 
Mint in Britain, has inaintaimsl in his annual 
rej)ort, that “there is no sign of any considerable 
melting <lown of native jew’ellery” because most 
of tli(* gold exports are in tlic form of refined 
bullion bars, is only to overlook the fact that 
large quantities of gold an^ sent in for relinement 
to the Bomliay mint hy private persons. The 
jrrepon derail ec of distress gold is also roughly 
distinguishable from the (‘fleet of gold sales on 
prices. 

The flight of “distress gold” is neillier an 
unmixed evil nor good It evokes anxmty because 
the “banking resouree.s” of the selltT go out of 
his reach once* for all. iJi.*^ lowly ••onditions do 
not permit liiin to put hv a small ^ ruction oi his 
sale proi’oeds to a future eontingemey. 

Noverthelesv;, he takes the* advantagi* oi a liigher 
price wdiieh, at all events, is a better bargain 
than a more diihioii'^ one (by mortgage') with the 
money-lender. The positiein of the* average Indian 
ib always very gloomy, reiidei'iMl more gloomy 
by the* present elepression, imt \U solution does 
not lie in an cnde*avour to save a frv ti'inkets of 
his gold, which in any case fiinnot be saved. 
The soluiion li(*.s, as nnyone who Iins the interest 
of this country at his h(*art knows, in a reason- 
able deve^lopment of India's jiroductive re*sources 
and credit organization. 

EfFFXT (IN TIlK BrSJNKHS ('(mMUNITY. 

To the business community- -apart from the 
bullion dealers — gold exodus has jwoduced veTy little 
dificrence. The easy money of 19‘i2, due to 
currency expansion of a erore< of liaipees (made 
possible by the gold exports), led to no business 
revival, neither in the export trade nor in the 
internal trade. The reason is plain. You can 
expand the (uirrency, but you cannot always 
increase its demand or its circulation. Monetary 
action fails to work out its logical 


results if economic forces are rigid or non- 
responsivc. Tarifls and economic crisis abroad, a 
vicious circle, check our exjiorts, while internally 
a complex of economic and political depression 
heighten the tendency towards tlie downward 
movement. What must we do then ? Evidently, 
an initiative to counteract tliis iicndoncy must 
come from the Government and its agencies by 
creating such conditions as would increase the 
demand for money. Nor will this be difficult of 
realization, in the economic sphere, which offers, 
in a country like India, A^ast opportunith'S of 
useful e*x[)enditure, i)articularly in eliverse forms 
of public works. The subject demands wcll- 
coiiceive'e] plans and a division of work on which 
a pennanoiit economic body could offer valuable 
guidance. 

U i/riMATi<: Ge KH 

Indian ojiinion, generally, has viewed with 
consideiahjp apprehension the sU*ady Hiirrender 
of India’s gold. The aignmcnts in support of 
this anxie'ty are* not, howewr, always the same. 
To some, golil is a veritable symbol of wealth. 
To lose it is to lo'^e national stability. Such a 
viewv, if pushed to extreme lengths, defeats its 
own e^nds. For tlie* more gold is withheld from 
its jrrojier use the greater are its ebanee'S of a > 
final (livoree from money, an event, not altogether 
unliktdy in the present eiieir instances. Should 
it hap])eii, the value of gold woulil be pulled down 
almost to till' level of that of silver To others, 
the dishoarding of gold is repedlant because, as they 
conceive it, you exchange inere-i pape'r for gold. 
The danger lies of course not in jiajrer but in 
its futuie el(*pre'ciation Much depends therefore 
on the jiolicy of the* currency authority if this fear 
should materialize* or not. liHstly, there is a strong 
group, and this constitutes the* majority, which 
resents the policy of gold surrender because of 
its anxiety for the future Indian currtuicy. This 
view agrees with the opinion, as exiuessed by the* 
P(*eretary of State at the last Round Table* 
(bnference, that (*entral responsibility in India 
is ijiix)f)ssible without financial autonomy and 
financial autonomy without a reserve jiank. ‘Is 
tlv' Government doing anything for the purpose?^ 
Why then does it not take this opportunity to 
purchaser a large volume of the metal to R(‘rvei 
as a reserve for our currency f Two assumptions 
are thus made : (1) That the Gold Standard is 

the most desirable form of currency for India, 
and (2), that when the* moment arrives we would 
be hard put to find tho iieecssary reserves. While* 
the former must be accepted with important quali- 
fications ihc latter need not cause the nervousnci'S 
that is often manifested. 

CuRItENCY A WOKl-D PbOBI^EM 

It is wtU to begin by recognizing the impor- 
tant truth that the currency problem is at once u 
world problem — it liardly admits of any local 
solution. What are the lessons to be draw^n from 
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the present plif^ht of the world currencies ? In 
course of a couple of years forty-five nations have 
been forced off the Gold Standard. Tliose that 
remain on it are no better off, in spite of their 
huge gold stocks, than those that are_ witboul it. 
While the former “sterilize” their gold and 
heighten their tariff walls iti fear of raising home 
prices and of “exchange dumping,” the ]att<»r 
suffer from contracted markets, an unstable 
exchange and a general uncertainty about the 
future. Of what profit is it to India to join 
herself to gold, under tlics(i coinlitious if a 
common solution be not found ? 

The problem, obviously is to devise^ a work- 
ing compromise between tho two i<leals of st.ibi- 
lity of prices and stability of exchange. Can 
this end be achieved by paper money ? 

OBHTA(’LK8t TO IVVPKII CHUKKNC’.Y 

Paper, it is true, possesses supremo nuTits as 
currency. It can, by regulating the volume of 
currency to business needs, maintidn stable 
prices at home. It can, by pursuing a common 
jjolicy of liitiTiial price* staliilization among paper 
currencies preserve a stable exchange. It can, in 
short, do just what money is meant to do, a 
steady internal and ext<*rnal purchasing power. 
And yet, it is ])recisely these tilings that paper 
money hesitates to do, Tho difficulties are evi- 
dently practical in ehanicter. For, the realization 
of this aim, at the present stage of world develop- 
ment, demands an amount of co-operation which, 
clearly, is much greater than that rtnpiired 
for working the (irold Standard. Moreoy(*r, the 
foundation of a currency system is ultimately 
based on popular confiilcnce in home as 
well as in foreign currency — a <|uality which 
]»aper will take long to coruiuaud. If paper 
is to be the acknowledged goal, we must ])roceetl 
cautiously by creating the conditions tor its 
ultimate victory. 

Lehsonh from Post-War CJold 

A return to the post-war Gold Standard, on 
the other hand, is neither practicable nor desirable, 
though it has many lessons to teach us. Two 
causes, broadly, have been resiionsible for its 
failure : one external and another internal. 

(/) the ^ inordinate gold movements from debtor 
to creditor countries and (h) the maintenance of 
high reserve ratios to “back” the currency. 
While the former went against an essential 
principle of a successful Gold (Standard that 
movements of gold must be restricted us far as 
possible to adjusting trade balance's only (a 
failure of which resulted in the “sterilization” of 
gold), the latter prevented an inflexible currency 


from checking the tendency of falling prices and 
rigid economic systems. 

The Essentiai^s of a Reform ici> Gold 

A Reformed Gold must avoid both of these. 
It must, as a remedial ^ measure, retjuire the 
removal of all those conditions which ne(;essitate 
disproportionate gold transfers ; and it must, a.s a 
constructive measure, demand a concerted policy 
of gold e<;onomizatioti, primarily, by ^ a reduf.*tion 
of reserve ratios and co-operation amongst 
CVntral Ilank-^. Three coiisccjuences would 
follow. The inoiK'Uiry (Uanand tor gold would 
ho adjusted to its total stocks and annual 
production, which othcrwisi* would be inadequate, 
secondly, the dise<|iiilibriiim of prices and costs 
would be reinoviMl by a margin representing 
the differeiico between legal minimum ratios 
and actual holdings, and la.stly, the dangers 
following upon sudd(*n gold witlidrawals, from one 
country to anotlier, woiil<l b(* avoided by the co- 
operation of Central Hanks. Given these, the 
re<listrihution of goltl Irom the over-stocked to 
the uiidcr-stockeil countries could he effected 
by either a rise of gold prices or the stabilization 
of the existing non-gold ciurrcncies at such 
parities as wall eii.surt.* them, for some time a 
favourable* balantie of payments. Further, inter- 
national credit operations may as well bring 
about a necessary change, in gold holdings. 

lMJ*LirATinNM DN InDIV 

The implications of this discussion on tho 
Indian situation have been incidentally inaile 
plain. If India looks on the gold problem 
from a general iioint of view, and she will 
be none the loser if sound prlii(*iples are follow- 
ed, her demand for (5over ratios must be 
curtailed. No doubt, tin? peculiar position of 
Imlia botli as a debtor and an agricultural 
country will entitle her to a higher ratio than 
most others which arc not similarly placed, 
but this will not be iTiconsistent with the general 
gold interests. The ac(piisition of this reserve 
to establish a Central Bank at an early date 
can neither present insuperable difficulties if 
it is made out from (^/) our prest*nt gold holdings 
with the Secretary of Stat(* and the Governor- 
General, ih) a direct purchase of future sales, 
(c) a credit, if at all necessary, through the Bank 
for Internationnl Settlements and (r/) the normal 
favourable trade halanc.e consequential either 
to rise of gold prices or to a general economic 
ri*c-overy. Of these alternative sources, it may 
be pointed out, thr first would provide an ample 
amount for the immediaU' institution of a Central 
Bank, while the second and the fourth might 
be utiliwd for a progressive adjustment of the 
cover-ratios. 



THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

By raj KUMARI AMRIT KAUR SATITBA 


T he word “iiiovenienl’' sicrniHos “the course 
or prOccs^^ of ehan^e’' and it cannot be 
fleni<^d that Imlia i** eliaiiRing and chantiiiif' 
rapiflly. She has btieii awakened from her a^rc- 
lonj? sleep — and her women no loss than ' h(‘r 
men have becni roused from their slii'iibers 
almost, as it w(*re, by the toiieli of a tna:»ic wand. 

The woman’s movement in India, reirarded 
broadly and com])reh<*nsively, may be divided 
into an early and pn^-war period of isolated 
ortoits, iniliated by iinliviflual pioneer*'» and 
ortranizations. inwanK social reform and the 
advaneement of female ediieation, and the more 
consolidated and definitely l‘emini'«t movemout 
which ar*)se at tho end of the war, and has since 
growui with a vigour and rapidity which may bo 
said to be without parallel in any age or 
country. 

The origins of the earliei inovenunits may be 
trace I to the work of early s )cial and religious 
reformers, both ^ men and women — Raja Rim 
Mohuii Roy, Keshuh Cminder Sen, Swanii 
Dayanand, Mix Raiiade, the great Painlita 
Kiiiuabai ivhosc monumental work hi Poona is a 
glowing example of tht» cap.ibdities of Indian 
woman hoo<l -to mimtioii ju-st oni*, or two names - 
and other silent and selile-s workers who sowed 
the good seed, and last, though not least, to the 
iniiiieiice, direct and indirect, and work of 
Christian misaions. 

The amazing practical demonstration of what 
women can achieve, if given the opportunity, 
funiishod by our sisliws in Europe and .\moriea 
during tho war and the w’ave of demand for 
emancipation amongst women which spread so 
widely in the Wt‘st after tii(‘ war, had their 
natural repercusMons in this couritiy and found 
a powiTfnt re-po!ise here as if from some long 
pent-up impetus. 

The llr-t purely feminist organization to arise 
in India wa'^ the Women’s Indian Assoiiation, 
formed m Madras m 1*117. Though ^tarted 
entirely as an lidueational iii'-titution, tho move- 
ment for the Reform Bill proved that a most 
necessary part of work for the advaneement of 
women was propaganda in .su})port of woman’s 
suffrage. This was acconlingly added to its 
objects and it has become an AU-Iiidia Asso- 
ciation with seventy-two branches s|>routl over the 
greater part of f?jathrrn India. 1 would like 
to recomineiid iti olhcial monthly organ, Stri 
Dfianna, to those interested in women’s work. 

Movements towards adult o lucition for women, 
similar to the Women's Institutes in England, 
are to be found in different parts of India -in 


particular in Bengal and Madras. The Ferlcration 
of University Women in India, composed of 
Associ-iticiii-) of wonifMi graduates, exists in order 
to promote concerted action, interest in public 
life, and international under-it Hiding. 

There me sevcial Provincial Women’s Councils 
having as their ol)ject the a'^sociation of women 
of all races, fur servii’c, for the advancement of 
women, and for the afliliation of women’s 
>ocielies. These organizations nndertakx3 special 
lines of work to wan Is the furtherance of edu- 
cation and social welfare. 

Tho National Ck)iincil of Women in India 
was founded in llii.") in order to federate the 
Provincial Women’s Councils and other societies 
with similar aims for women’s advaiicemeiit and 
welfare and to link India with international 
women’s movements. 

l\;rhaps the most important and far-reaching 
of tho many activities of which the woman’s 
moviMiient in India is composed today is the 
All-Indiii Women’s Conference.. Six annual 

conferences have been held so fai and a perusil 
of tin* late«^t annual report shows the enormous 
ground which the activitio*-' of this organization 
cover-*. Tlie oiiginal object of this c»onfcrence 
was to promote the education of women, but in 
19 J9 it was resolved that social relonu should 
also be included in it-i prugrainme of work. 
Women of all creeds and castes from^ far and 
wide —for this conference has branches in all the 
principal (owi'^s of British India as well as in 
several important Indian States — attend the 
annual session^, a striking feature being the 
presence of numbers oi women in punlah, many 
of whom travel long distances in order to take 
part in the proceedings. The conference has 
been instrumental in starling tho All-India Edu- 
cation Fund A'isoeifition under whose aegis a 
central training college for women in Delhi 
has just bi^en opimed ami, 1 think, it may 
rightly regard as a iiersonal triumph the passing 
of the (ihild Marriage R'\straint Act, which Liady 
Sykes in her opening address at the Fourth 
Conference at Bombay comiau-ed in importance 
to Lord Bentinck’s regulation to abolish tne '&U. 

In addition ti* the organizations above- 
mentioned and the work of philanthropic women 
and men, there are nnincrous institutions and 
societies — such as the Seva Siulans in Poona, 
Bombay, Madras and other centres, the Indian 
Women's UniverMtv, Poona, tho Vanita Vishrams 
at Bombay, Ahmedabad and elsewhere, rescue 
homes, willows’ homes, centres for training social 
workers, health and maternity and child welfare 
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centres in towns, villiiges and industrial iireas^ 
leagues for social service, the Mahila Bamiti 
founded in memory of Saroj Nulini Diitfc— all of 
which pioneer eflforts are the early beginnings of 
what will, 1 am convinced, eventujilly be the 
regeneration of India. 

Women are taking an increasingly active part 
in public life and have shown their capability 
and capacity for service in provincial councils, 
as honorary magistrates as members of municipal 
bodies and public committee^, as inspectresses of 
schools, as teachers, lecturers and hea<]H of edu- 
cational institutions and in the medical field 
as doctors, nurses and health visitors. 
In the realm of literature we can boast 
of names such as Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu and 
others— and the distinction achieved in admini- 
stration and stzitesmanship by II. H. the lute 
Begum Sahiba of Bhopal and H. H. the fienior 
Maharani Sahiba of Travancore are sufficient 
proof, if proof were needed, of the capabilities 
of India’s women. 

But it is not my object to dwell for long on 
oither indivi<lual <‘ontributions to or the birth 
or growth- of the woman’s movement. It is in 
its infancy an<l the few facts I have given to 
show that the movement is a living and active 
force are an open book for all to read. 

What I want to emphasize are some of 
the aspects of this movement in the educational, 
social and political spheres, as I see them, its 
needs ajid the difficulties it has to en(*ounter in 
its i)rogramme of eonatructive work— and, above 
nil, whu^ taken as a whole, the movement stands 
for. It would be difficult at the present critical 
stage of India’s development to overestimate the 
importance of the education of women. Doubt- 
less, a certain amount of headway has been made 
in very recent years in this direction. In 1920-30 
the number of recognized institutions for educat- 
ing girls rose to 32,910 (an increase of 1,171) 
and their enrolment increased by 80,483 to 
1.3,89,241. Nearly a niilHoii girls were, in addi- 
tion, under instruction in boys’ schools — the total 
number of pupils, therefore, in recognized institu- 
tions being over two millions. The vast majority 
of these girls, of course, were reading in primary 
schools and throughout the whole country there 
were only 2.35 women studying in medical 
colleges and 186 in training colleges for teachers. 
It is indeed depressing to he told that in no 
IJTOvince does one girl out of five attend school 
and in some province not one out of twenty or 
twenty-five and that female literacy still stands at 
only two per cent throughout Inrlia. 

Apathy, early marriage and lack of funds 
have been and still are the main obstacles to 
the spread of erlucation. The first, apathy, 
has undoubtedly been and is being combatecl to 
a large extent by vigorous public propaganda 
fiy the main women’s organizations — and we 
hope that propaganda togetWr with the Sarda 
Act have done something towards the eradication 
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of the hideous spectre of early marriage from 
the national life. 

Lack of funds, however, remains our constant 
handicap. 

Universal, free and compulsory primary 
education, ampler facilities for the higher educa- 
tion of girls, the changing of 8<diool and college 
curricula to suit Indian requirements have been 
and continue to be the daily cry of all women’s 
organizations — but alas! with the exception of 
Madras in all the city wanls and Bombay in 
four wards tliere has been no compulsion of 
primary education in the case of girls. In our 
own province, where a large area than elsewhere 
in India has adopted compulsion, girls, un- 
Fortuiiatoly, do not come under the avsteai. “The 
spread of literacy amongst men only can never 
secure the atmosphere of an educated and 
enlightened home, and the existing disparity 
between the outlook of tlie man and woman 

will be increased. National and socitd reasons 
all point to the necessity of adopting, wherever 
possible^ the same policy for boys and girls.” 
Everyone will, I am sure, agree with this opinion 
as expressed in tlie Interim Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. The fact that more than 
eighty-five per cent of Indian girls live in villages 
which are in most instances too poor to support 
a school with even one well-paid teacher, the 

deplorable dearth of women teachers, the difficul- 
ties to bo encountered by such in village • life 
even when fortheoming, the lack of voluntary 
workers, and last, though by no means leas^ 
our social customs — all seem to form almost 

insuperable barriers. The encouraging signs, 
however, are the general awakening among 

women and the genuine 4lesire among the 
younger generation for education. The pioneer 

work of missions and Governinont is now 
being increasingly reinfonsed by Indian efforts 
such as the Women’s University in Poona, the 
Ckillege of Arts for Women in Na^ur, 
schools for girls such as the Kanya Maha 
Vhlvalaya, Jullundur, and the Sikh School 

in Ferozepore, various Seva Sadans, Lady Bose’s 
schools and Women’s Institutes in different 
centres. 

The supply, however, is in no way equal to 
the demand and so great is the leeway to be 
made up that the watchword of the Hartog 

Committee cannot be enough stressed or reiterat- 
ed. It runs as follows : 

In the interest of the advance of Indian 

education as a whole priority should now be 

given to the claims of girls. 

Once, therefore, the fact has been grasped that 
the education of girls is a sine qut,i non of 
national advance I am certain tnat sufficient 
funds will be forthcoming. 

The sphere of social reform presents even 
more formidable difficulties in the ^ ay of the 
work of women’s organizations. The social 
customs of this country have been so interwoven 
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with religious rites and beliefs that to break 
away from all such as hamper our growth seems, 
at times, a well-nigh impossible task. Much 
work, however, is being done by the eiforts of 
the women’s organizations as well as by 
individual workers and the desire for such 
reform — which, after all, is the first step towards 
practical achi(*vement— has i)crietratcd to and is 
manifest even in the humblest homes. Women 
are striving hard for the abolition of, first, 
early marriage about which T sliould like to cite 
the remarks of the Age of (Jon sent CJoininittee 
in their Report. Say they • 

'‘Early maternity is an evil and an evil of 
great magnitude. It contributes very largely 
to maternal and infantile mortality, in many 
cases wrecks the physical system cE the girl 
and generally leads to degeneracy in the 
physique of the race. Let us compare the case 
of Fiati whi(‘h was prevented by legislation with 
the ease of early maternity. Snfiti were few 
and far between. They compelled attention by 
the enormity of the evil in individual cases, by 
the intense agony of the burning widow and the 
terrible shock they gave to humane fix^lings. 
But, after all, they were cases only of individual 
suffering. '-In the case of early maternity, however, 
the evil is widespread and affects such a large 
number of women, both amongst Hindus and 
Muslims, as to necessitate r^ress. It is so 
extensive as to affect the whole framework ot 
society. The evil is so insidious in all the 
manifold aspects of social life that people have 
ceased to think of its shocking effects on the 

entire social fabric the familiarity of the evil 

blinds as to its ghastly results. If legislation 
was iustified for [ire venting Snti, there is ample 
juatincation for legislation to prevent early 
maternity, both on the grounds of humanity 
and in furtherance of social justice.” 

Secondly, the purdah system. Though there 
has been _ a reniarknblo breaking away from 
this practice amongst the educated classes in. 
recent years— particularly in Northern India — 
it has been estimated that 40 millions, 
nearly one-third of the women of India, still 
live in seclusion. The baneful * re.sults of rigid 
seclusion on both the body and the mind arc 
too obvious to need much comment and have, 
from tiiiio to time, been brought to light bv 
committees of medical mc*n and women. II. H. 
the Maharani Rahiha of Baroda rightly said, 
when presiding at one of the annual sessions 
of the All-Imlia Women's Conference, that, 

'*if women arc to take 'their part in the raising 
of the tone of social life, 'if they are to 
understand the duties and responsibilities for 
which their children must be trained, the 'purda/i 
must go. If women am to have tnair freedom 
of mind and variety of interests without which 
there can be no joyous life, the purdah must ga 
It is for UB to arouse such a public opiniou, such 
public support that the lew who would oppose 
us woola be overwhelmed.” 

The abolition of early marriage and purdah, 
dierefore, will not only improve the health ol 


millions of women but will remove two of the- 
main obstacles in the way of the spread of 
female education. 

We are also struggling for the removal of the 
legal disabilities under which women, in parti- 
cular Hindu women, suffer —and I cannot but, 
in passing, here, pay a tribute, however brief, ^ to 
the untiring efforts of Dewan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sanla not only for his espousal of the women’s 
cause blit also for his determination to see to it 
that our grievances in this particular are finally 
removed by legislation. Needle»s to say that the 
position of widows in Hindu honit*s, marriage 
laws and the laws relating to the inheritance of 
property by women and radical alteration --and 
r have little doubt that the women’s organizations 
in conjunction with the help of social reformers, 
such as the Dewan Bahadur, will finally achieve 
the righting of such wrongs by winning public 
opinion in their favour. Women’s work in. 
Baroda and Mysore has been more successful 
in this sphem than in British India, as is evident 
by recent remedial legislation in both these 
States. 

The Women’s Indian Association, under the 
leadership of Dr. Muthiilakshmi Reddi, whose 
public activities are well known, is to bo c.ongra- 
tulated on its work in combating the evils of 
the systems of religious as well as commercialized 
prostitution. Vigilance Associntioiis formed by 
women in the main towns of India are doing 
much for the removal of these pernicious anti 
degrading vices which constitute a '^tigma on the 
social life of the country. 

The National Council of Women in India 
and the newly formed All-Bengal Women’s 
Union with the help of Western women’s 
organizations are doing valuable work in connec- 
tion with the suppression of immoral traffic in 
women and gills. We hope that very shortly 
there will be enacttnl in Bengal legislation to 
stop this evil. 

Other problems of moment with which wometi 
are grappling and working for are the abolition 
of untouchability, of polygamy, of drink, gam- 
bling and the humiliating system of begging, 
the encouragement of indigenous industries, the 
formation of maternity and child welfare 
centres not only in towns and villages but also 
in industrial areas, the care of women and 
children and the bettering of their conditions in 
industrial areas, (a most crying need) the expan- 
sion of medicid relief, ways and means of 
improving the sanitary conditions of life in both 
towns and villages, the preaching of the simple 
laws of hygiene amongst the poor, adult educa- 
tion, jthe starting of industrial schools and classes 
for the poor in order to bring the women some 
economic relief, the opening of parks and play- 
grounds for the poor who live in congested 
areas, the problem of juvenile delinquency etc. 
In all these activities there has been a certain 
’measure of success— the field of work, however, 
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is enormous and, alas ! the labourers are few. 
Progress must^ of necessity, be also painfully 
slow. 

In the political life of the country women 
have shown their capacity for suffering no less 
than men. The national appeal for the use of 
indigenous cloth has found a more ready response 
from them than from the men. The most out- 
standing feature of the political awakening is the 
fact that the women of India form the one 
community in the country who have from the 
outset doci ^ 'd to eschew all special favours in 
the realm of franchise and representation in the 
new constitution of India for the sake of the 
wider issues concerned. Being by nature imbued, 
not only in India but generally speaking with a 
deeper love of country as also by virtue of their 
greater capacity for suffering, they have realized 
that country must come before community if 
India is to come in her own. Great credit must 
be given to the main women’s organizations for 
their loyalty and unflinching adherence to princi- 
ples where the (]uestion of their status in the 
new constitution is concerned. 

Throughout the world the influences which 
have gone to determine the position of women 
in history have been very various. Economic 
conditions, legal ideas an<l ndigious^ conceptions 
have all been active, but such conditions, ideas 
and conceptions have, from time to time, 
undergone modification or radical alteration — for 
evolution is the one unchanging law of nature. 

The proper status of women in modern 
societies must, therefore, be discussed an<l settled 
in tlu* light not of history, but of ethics. It 
must accord, not with any particular phase of 
the past, but with the general moral ideal which 
is current at the present time. The treatment 
of women must be on a level with the general 
conception of conduct and behaviour which each 
society seeks to realize*. A society based on a 
democratic conception is a society based on 
respect for the fundamental fact of human 
personality. Its institutions have their foundation 
in that respect. They are adjusted to the 
necessity of providing the freest sf*ope for the 
greatest number of persons. If they fail to 
provide free scope for one half of their members, 
it follows, that either those members are not 
persons*— an absurdity which I hope no one 
will admit — I certainly will not do so on behalf 
of my sex — or that they^ are not being treated 
as persons which, obviously, is wrong. There- 
fore, when we women of India today desire 
a change in outlook as far as our status is 
concerned we cannot be criticized — because in 
every age we have to make the appropriate 
social vesture and we cannot find ready-made 
clothes in the past If we think we do so we 
deceive ourselves. Life means growth and 
growth means change. 


One of the finest women of recent times 
once said, 

“I believe that a time is coming when it will 
be apparent that the principle for which we 
are contending- the unity of the moral law 
and the equality of ail human souls before God — 
is the most fruitful and powerful revolution- 
izing principle which the world has ever known.” 

1 am certain that w'hat Josephine Butler said 
of the woman’s movement in the West is 
equally true of the woman’s movement in India 
today. It can only be seen in its tiue light 
when wc recognize it as “part of the great 
movement that has been going on all through 
the ages to free the world from the dominion 
of the brute force* and bring about the rule of 
the spirit” 1 claim that woman’s capacity for 
the spiritual life is still her crowning glory. 

In this wonrlerful awakening in India there 
is the clear demand on the part of the women 
for freedom and self-development as also for 
service. Service without fn*edoni is slavery as, 
in practice, is freedom without service. The 
woman’s movement is the expression of ins- 
tinctive desire of women to rise to full liberty 
of soul, to fullest development as human beings. 
To serve whole-heartedly, to give without stint, 
is an essential part of the development of a 
free woman. We have to battle against apathy, 
prejudices, nn<l ignorance but there is within 
us now a passion for reform which, I like to 
believe, has been kindled at an altar where 
burns the flame of love for God and man. The 
women of India are no longer willing to 
submit to standards, whether legal, political or 
ethical, which have boon set for them by the 
male eonscienee of the community ; we are 
passionately aware that such standards have 
often been allowed to imply the complete sub- 
ordination or even degradation of whme classes 
of women ; we are aware of the necessity of 
finding and being judged by our own standards 
of free human beings, voluntarily accepte<l ; 
we are determined to face the facts oi life, 

to fight the battles of our sex and take the 
risks. We wiU, I am sure, resolutely refuse 
to accept any safety in any sphere for one 
class at the cost of any of our sisters. We 
are striving to learn that the claim of the 

race is greater than any personal happiness, 
that private ends must be set aside for the 

public good and that we must live for a 

cause. Wo realize that there is no short cut 
out of our difficulties, that the road mav be 
long and wearisome, but there is always hope 
in the great and unifying principle which 
guides us and in the light of which we can 
go forward with patience and courage to learn, 
to think and to strive— the priteiplc of reverence 
and love. 



THE TRADE DEPRESSION ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES* 

By Prof. J. C. SINHA, m. a., ph. d. 


F or more than three years^ the world 
Jms been in the throes of a trade 
d(‘prc.ssion^ which, next to the war, 
has been the greatest economic catas- 
trophe of the present century. It is difficult 
to assign any definite date of its coninicnce- 
ment in different countries. Even when the 
stock exchange boom was proceeding merrily 
in America in there were signs of 

economic maladjustment in certain countries. 
By the end of 1929, the depression had 
become wide-spread and had caught in its 
meshes pr.*ctically tlic whole of the civilized 
world. It is, in the fullest sense of the term, 
a world depression, "world-wide in its origins 
and the range of its effects.'^ 

Its outstanding feature like that of other 
crises in the past is the decline in commoditj’' 
prices. The index number of wholesale 
prices in Calcutta dropped from 143 in 
September, 1929 to 87 in January last. 
Thus there has been a fall of nearly 40 per 
cent as compared with prices forty months 
ago. The real extent of the fall is much 
greater, for the rupee is now linked to 
sterling, which has depreciated in terms of 
gold. We find a similar drop in gold prices 
throughout the world, though the extent of 
the fall is by no means the same in all 
countries. According to a recent report of 
the League of Nations, 

“Wlioleaftle fommodifcy priceB— expressed in gold 
‘-have de<dined by roughly a third, raw material 
priooa on rhe average by 50 to 00 per cent. • The 
total value of world trade in the third quarter of 
1932 was only oiin-lhird of that in the correspond- 
ing ]>eriod of 1929 ..the quantum of foreign trade 
appears to have fallen by at least 25 per cent.” 

As estimated by the International Labour 
Office, there is now a huge unc^iployed 
population in the world, aggregating over 
30 millions. If we add to it, the number of 
their dependants, we can have sonic idea of 
the appalling distress. 

a A public lecture delivered al the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, ou February 25, 1933. 


Thus the present depression is much more 
severe than any of its predecessors. "The 
normal business slump, writes Mr. Cole, 
"brings bankruptcy to many producers and 
traders ; but no previous slump has 
threatened a large number of world^s govern- 
ments with national bankruptcy and complete 
political and economic collapse.^' This fact 
gives the present slump a political character 
unlike any of its predecessors. There is 
also another point of difference. The present 
crisis was not preceded by an era of rising 
prices. On the contrary, in all the leading 
countries of the world, prices showed a 
downward tendency in the previous quin- 
quennium. 

To understand this paradox, it is neces- 
sary to analyse the sequence of events. 
By 1925, the ravages of the war had been 
practically made good, and "the world^s 
production and consumption per head were 
higher than in 1913.” This wonderful 
recovery was made possible by the rapid 
progress of rationalization in manufacture 
and of mechanization in agriculture. Side 
by side with this increase in production, the 
monetary machine was improved by the 
adoption of the gold standard by a large 
number of countries. That movement started 
in 1923 with the restoration of the Austrian 
currency, but the real impetus was given 
in April, 1925 when England and the 
Dominions returned to gold.* Since then 
the progress became rapid, so much so that 
by the end of 1926, sixty per cent of the 
world’s population were using money linked 
to gold. 

While such work of reconstruction was 
going on, a stock exchange boom developed 
in Wall Street, generated by easy credit 
after the reduction of the New York discount 
rate to 3*2 per cent in Angnst, 1927- The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York reversed 
this policy within a year and raised its 
rediscount rate to 5 per cent in Jaly^ 1928. 
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The speculative mania^ however, continued 
unabated, and at the beginning of August, 
1929, the New York rediscount rate had 
to be raised still further to 6 per cent. A 
few months before this, the central banks 
of most of the countries, with the single 
exception of France had raised their bank 
rates. This world-wide credit control 
hastened the collapse of the New York 
Stock Exchange boom in October, 1920, which 
started the present crisis. 

The difficulties of the big Austrian bank, 
Credit Aiistalt, in May, 19,'^ 1, the German 
financial crisis tAVo months later and 
finanally ^^the trag(‘dy of the pound^’ in 
September, 1931 were the inevitable results 
of the long drawn-out depression. After 
England’s suspension of the gold standard, 
the work of post-war monetary reconstruc- 
tion was mostly undone. Country after 
country went off gold. Some linked their 
currency to sterling ; others adopted in- 
dependent currency ; while some others 
maintained only the scmblunee of the gold 
standard, but made it quite ineffective by 
imposing various restrictions on foreign 
exchange. The only countries, which are 
now on the gold standard, in fact as in name, 
are the U. S. A.,* France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Holland and their dependencies. Such 
widespread suspension of the gold standard 
has further aggravated the depression, thus 
disproving the plausible arguments of the 
advocates of depreciating currency. 

To what cause or eombinatioo of causes 
is the present crisis really due ? As has 
been rightly pointed out by Prof, Cassol, 
"a mere enumeration of a multitude of facts 
that may have some influence on the 
situation’^ is of little use. We must separate 
the main factors from a mass of subordinate 
ones, which are often the eflects of the 
depression. 

Broadly speaking, prices arc determined 
by two sets of causes — the commodity factors 
and the monetary factors. Different writcis 
have emphasized either the former or the 
latter aspect The most important argument 
on the commodity side is tlie overproduction 
theory, which has been advanced not only 

* fiinee the above was written, the U. 8. A 
nas abandoned the gold standard. 


by socialists but even by some orthodox 
economists. The former argue that as the 
purchasing power in the hands of labour 
does not increase pari passu with the growth 
of production under modern capitalism^ 
frequent overproduction is inevitable. The 
orthodox economists, on the other hand, 
attribute the prescuit fall of prices to an 
excess of production in general. For 
instance, Sir Basil Blackett observes that the 
crisis has been “brought on not by scarcity 
but by plenty,’^ thus giving a lead to 
picturesque popular writers. But there are 
no statistics available to prove this general 
excess of supply. Aceunmiatiou of stocks 
which is held out to be a deiiuitc proof of 
overproduction appears after and not before 
an economic crisis and cannot therefore be 
the cause of the crisis. As a matter of fact, 
when production increases, the supply of tlie 
means of payment normally increases at the 
same time, and there is no reason why the 
general level of prices should fall. When, 
however, prict^s do fall, it really proves not 
an excess of production but a deficiency in 
the supply of mon(*y. 

'J"he case for partial overproduction rests 
on a firtner ground. Thus it has been argued 
that the fall in the price of foodstuffs and 
raw materials has reduced the purcliasing 
power of agricultural countries and has thus 
brought about a fall in the price of manufac- 
tures, entailing a general d(q)ressioD in 
industrial countries also. Prof. Schumpeter 
goes so far as to say that there would have 
been an agricultural * crisis, even if there had 
been no industrial crisis. But the statistics 
quoted by Prof. Condliffe in a recent 
publication* of the League of Nations show 
that by 1929 "world production of foodstuffs 
had kept pace with the population increase, 
but the production of raw materials, and 
even more, the production of finished goods 
had increased much more rapidly^' as 
compared with the production in 1925. 

To tills it may bo replied tliat there was 
alread}’^ an excess production of foodstufls in 
1925, as the increase of world population 
that year was 5 per cent as con; v«arcd with 
1913, whereas the output of foodstuffs 
increased by as much as 10 per cent. This, 
a Wov^ Skionom^ tSureey^ pp. 
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^however, docs not by itself prove overpro- 
'duction, for it might have been necessary for 
recovering the ravages of the war. 

The most convincing reply to this theory 
has been given by Sir Henry Strakosch in 
his well-known memorandum on ■ the crisis. 
He points out that ihe course of wholesale 
prices of commodities, farm products, raw 
materials and cnanufactiires deviate from 
'^normal” at almost precisely the same time, 
i.p.y towards the third quarter of 1929. 
The disparity in the prices of jirimary 
products and manufactures, the former 
jundergoing a greater fall, became pronounced 
at. the end of 1929 and must have aggravated 
the crisis. But this disparity, as Strakosch 
points out, cannot possibly have brought on 
the dejiression, for it foUourd the general 
fall of prices and did not precede it. 

An argument on the monetary side which 
is closely akin to the argument of ‘'com 
tnodity theorists^’ is that the crisis is due 
to the heavy fall in the gold value of 
silver. It is point«‘d out that f^hina has 
one-fifth of the total population of the 
world, and that all the silver-using countries, 
including India, constitute nearly half the 
world^s population ; the loss of purchasing 
power of such a large section cannot but 
aflFect the world^s trade. It may be pointed 
out, however, that the fall in the gold value 
of silver has affected China and India 
differently, for in the former silver is used 
as the standard, whereas in the latter it is a 
store of value. There can be a reduction ip 
the purchasing power of the r} ut only when 
silver wares and ornaments are sold by him. 
This however happens after the economic 
distress has become acute and cannot there- 
fore be the initiating cause. In China, on the 
other hand, the decline in the gold value of 
silver has tended in some measure to stimulate 
her exports and reduce her imports much 
in the same way as in India after 1873. As 
41 matter of fact, however, in spite of grave 
political disturbances, China s foreign trade 
wras fairly well maintained up to 1929, that 
IS till after the depression had set in. It 
may also be recalled in this connection that 
her foreign trade constitutes only 2^s per cent 
of the world trade. Even if we take all the 
ailver-using countries, it is seen that they 


have in normal times only 10 per cent of the 
world trade. The present crisis cannot there- 
fore be ascribed to the fall in the gold value 
of silver. 

Is the depression then due to shortage of 
gold ? Prof, Cassel favoured this diagnosis 
in some of his earlier writings, but has 
recently rejected it. As no responsible 
economist maintains this theory, it is un- 
necessary to discuss it in detail. In any 
case, statistics so far as available, entirely 
disprove this. Even if we accept CasseFs 
high estimate of 3 per eent as the annual 
increase in the world^s gold stock necessary 
for maintaining the present pace of produc- 
tion, we find that during the six years from 
the end of 1925 to the end of 1931, the 
world’s central gold reserves increased at a 
faster rate, n r., 3^3 per cent per annum.* 

The view that the depression is due to 
the maldistribution of gold rests on a firmer 
basis. According to C^asael, this is the 
primary cause of the crisis. But, as Gregory 
has pointed out, the (*,onc'entration of gold 
"has b(»en much more marked in the last two 
years after the depression had already begun.'^ 
Thus, according to him, the maldistribution 
was the effect rather than the cause of the 
deoliiie in prices. 

While this is substantially true, there is 
no doubt that the gold flows to France and 
the U. 8. A. during the second and third 
quarters of 1929, entailed the raising of 
short-term rates of interest in most of the 
Euro])can countries which hastened the 
depression. According to Keynes it was this 
credit restriction preceding the stock-market 
collapse which was the primary cause of the 
slump whereas the collapse itself was only 
its secondary cause. If, however, we push 
the analysis a little further, we find that the 
maldistribution of gold was cnly a symptom 
of the malady which was at bottom due to 
the political instability and the economic 
rigidity of the post-war world. The Cartha- 
genian peace which had been wrung from 
Germany, brought no real peace in Europe. 
The strained political relations of Prance and 
Germany, the uncertainty of domestic politics 
in the latter country — the activity of the^ 

* Final Report, of the Gold Deleiratioii (League of 
Nations. June, 19^), p. 32. 
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Nazis and the CommiinistSi and above all, the 
rising surge of n'ltionalisQi insisting that each 
nation must find its salvation on national 
rather than on international lines, were factors 
making the political system of Europe highly 
unstable. 

There were also other causes cijually 
important, which led to the rigidity of the 
economic structure and made the free play 
of economic forces difficult. The first was 
the emergence of huge war debts and repara- 
tion payments which had to be met at all 
costs even when the normal balance of trade 
made such payment extremely difficult. 
The second was the imposition of tariffs and 
other restrictions impeding international trade, 
the only normal channel for making such 
payments. Then again, both employers and 
employees had become so mu(‘k organized that 
any cpiick ' adjustment of cost to prices or of 
prices to the excess of supply, was rendered 
impossible. In the words of the Pinal Report 
of the Gold Delegation, ^^the cartellizatiori of 
industry and various forms of price control, 
pools and control boards of primary products, 
valorization schemes and their like have all 
tended to render the economic system unduly 
rigid.^’ This inelasticity is best seen in the 
working of the post-war gold standard. In 
pre-war times, the flow of gold from one gold 
standard country to another, due to a favour- 
able balance of payments, led to an expansion 
of credit and a reduction of the interest rate in 
the gold-importing country. In this way, there 
was an increase of money in the country and 
the balance of payments moved in the opposite 
direction. The reverse process was at work 
in the gold-exporting country. This mechan- 
ism failed to work efficiently after the war 
because the balance of payments which one 
country had to send to another, was not 
always due to purely economic factors and 
could not therefore be checked by an adjust- 
ment of the price mechanism. 

Both France and the U. S. A. followed 
the contradictory policy of insisting on the 
due payment of war debts and reparations 
and at the same time of putting obstacles to 
such payments by the imposition of high 
tariffs. Even repayment through services, 
e. g., shipping in the case of the United 
Eingd im, was tendered impossible, because 


America had developed her mercantile marine- 
after the war. Thus gold was the only 
means with which foreign debtors could meet 
their obligations to France and the U. S. A. 
The logical result of such a policy would be 
an increased accumulation of gold in those 
countries. For a time this danger was 
averted by the export of capital. But from 
1929, the export of American capital declined 
and it practically came to an end in 19111 
when political and economic conditions 
abroad caused uncertainty about the solvency' 
of her d('l)tors. In the case of France, the 
law of June, 192S, insisting on unduly large 
cash reserve for notes and demand liabilities 
was at first responsible for her gold 
accumulation. The n^patriation of French, 
capital which liad gone abroad due to the 
flight from the franc, her realization of 
exchange holdings and the various impedi-- 
ments to her export of capital also swelled 
her stock of gold. 

From the above analysis it is clear that 
the causes of the economic depression usually' 
put forward are only apparent, the real 
causes of the malady being undue rigidity 
in economic structure and an acute feeling, 
of economic nationalism. These, however, are- 
so deep-seated that they cannot be touched 
by the facile rem edicts suggested by popular 
writers in this country and abroad. Even, 
orthodox economists have prescribed 
remedies which require careful examination. 
In any case it is advisable to study them* 
with special reference to Indian conditions. 

Probably the most insistent demand is. 
for raising prices to the 1929 level. The 
question is how this is to be brought about, 
and regulated. The moderate inflatiou of 
1927 could not be kept under control even 
in a country like America where the banking 
system is far better organized than in India. 
To regulate such a major inflation which 
would raise prices by at least 40 per cent, 
is perhaps possible only if prices are 
previously raised abroad and India merely 
follows suit. In auy case a country like 
India cannot initiate such a movement but 
must patiently await world devdbpments. 

A second remedy suggested for ^he crisis 
is the startiDg of public works. With the- 
deepening of the coarse of the depression 
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md the consequent increase in the uncertain- 
ty of busiiiesR, the reluctance to invest money 
in trade and industries has naturally increased. 
The capitalists are, therefore, keeping 
-their money more and more in a li(|iiid 
form as savings deposits in banks. They 
are also investing it in Governrnent securities. 
The result is that interest rates on bank 
•deposits and on Government loans have 
come down materially during the last few 
•months. There is at present a plethora of 
liquid funds in cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta, which unfortunately is neither 
assisting an industrial revival nor helping 
materially to reduce the money rates in the 
mofussil. With large funds available at 
4 per cent, the present time is opportune for 
starting public works, financed by State loans. 
Such a policy will assist trade revival by 
putting purchasing power, now lying 
practically idle in banks, in the hands of 
workers in these undertakings and of other 
persons indirectly connected with them. 
There is no reason why public works now 
initiated, should not pay their way, instead 
-of being a burden on State finances. The 
overcapitalized railways of India, and many 
of them constructed for purely political 
purposes, aflTord no guide to remunerative 
public works undertaken with proper regard 
for economy. 

Another line of reform lies in mitigating 
the disparity between the pric(‘s of exported 
and imported goods. The former which are 
•chiefly agricultural goods and raw materials 
have to be sold cheap whereas the latter 
which are chiefly manufactured goods have 
to be bought dear. This has vitally 
affected th(» purchasing power of the 
agriculturists who form the bulk of the 
population. In other countries duties have 
been levied on agricultural imports to raise 
their prices. There is little scope for such 
a course in India, for the only important 
agricultural commodity which wc now import, 
is wheat against which there is already a 
duty. It is true that there is at j.cCRcnt an 
agitation in Burma for levying an import 
duty on foreign rice but this is not likely to 
improve matters as only a small quantity of 
rice is imported from abroad. A somewhat 
Jbetter method of raising agricnltural prices 


is to abolish the export duty on raw jute, 
the incidence of which is now unduly high 
on account of the serious fall in its price. 

A much more effective way of bridging 
the gap between the prices of exports and 
imports, is by lowering the price of the latter 
by a redaction of import duties. But this 
perhaps is a counsel of perfection. On the 
one hand, the Government of India will be 
naturally unwilling to forgo any source of 
revenue in the present state of their finances. 
On the other hand, in India as elsewhere, 
tariffs are the main plank of ])olitical parties 
which are inspired by feelings of economic 
nationalism. To secure their reduction in the 
face of this double opposition is certainly 
difficult. But this makes it all the more 
necessary to concentrate our attacks on 
tariffs, and through them on economic isolation, 
which as we have seen, is one of the 
root causes of the depression. The present 
seems to be an opjiortune time. America, the 
home of high tariffs, may now lend a willing 
ear to pro[)osal8 for their reduction, as the 
Democrats^ have once more come to power. 
But even if America shows the way, a 
general reduction of tariffs throughout the 
world can hardly be expected. With the 
present burden of war debts and reparation 
payments remaining, the debtor countries 
cannot create any surplus of exports over 
imports, except by checking the latter 
through artificial means. If America is to 
be the 'saviour of the world, ^ she must agree 
to a revision of war debts, if not to their 
total cancellation. This involves the question 
of disarnriamont. The average American 
citizen asks why he should show any favour 
to debtors who arm themselves regardless 
of costs. If he looks at the matter from the 
viewpoint of France, he would probably 
find some reason why they do so. Twice 
within living memory her very existence has 
been threatened by invasion. Even in the 
last war, America did not come to save her, 
before her fair land had been utterly ruined 
and millions of her sons had lost their lives. “ 
He may also find some answer to his question 
by looking at the events of today in the 
Far East. The real remedy lies in a change 
of mind all the world over, so as to make 
economic life smoother and more flexible, 
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between country and country, class and class 
and between race and race. One can only 
hope that this frame of mind, reasonable and 


just, and which alone can save us, will come 
before furcher tribulations at the hands of 
Providence. 


COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 

By GAGANVIHARl L. MEHTA, m. a. 


T HP] quef'tion of comincTcial (liscriinination 
has bf'oii one of the major ihsues b<»foro 
the throe^ spshions of the Indian Round 
Tahir <.<onfpr(mrt‘ lirld to frame a ronstitiition 
for India. It is stated in the official report of 
the third Round Tal)lr C^inferon<*<» that the 
prevention of eommereial fliH<Timination is to 
he one' of the subjoets in whieh special powers 
arcj to he given to the (iov(*rnor-( reneral and 
is to h(» onci of piirpOsSes wherein special res- 
ponsibility will rest on the Cioveviior-Cienoral. 

The term “Commercial Discrimination’* is 
used in eonneetion willi the elaiin of the. British 
commercial coinmunity trading with India or 
dohig business in India for statutory safc-guanls 
against any legislativi' or administrative discri- 
mination. The demand was urged before the 
Statutory (Vimmissioii which ruled out the 
proposal to prevent discriminatory legislation 
through statutory provision. At the first session 
of the Round Table Conference the question 
was debatetl in tlie Minorities Sub-(bmmitU^e 
which formulattid and adopted (clause 11 on 
this subject whereby it was agreed that there 
should be no discrimination between the rights 
of the British mercantile eoinniunit}^ and the 
rights of Iinliaii-born subjects and an appro- 
priate convention should be drawn up to 
regulate those rights. 

This clause regarding equality of trading rights 
was disapproved and condemned all over the 
country by all the Indian commercial associations, 
by various economists and by politician s{of different 
shades of opinion.* For it was felt tliat 
politically it involved a severe constitutional 
restriction on the sovereignty and powers of the 
Indian Legislature and that economically, it 
instituted a policy of open-door for non-Indian 
interests to establish and perpetute themselves 
in this country irrespective of the effects on 
the nationals of ^ India* Mahatma Gandhi on 
behalf of the Indian National (congress signifi* 

^ « For a discussion of this question, the reader 
might consult the article on “Equality of lYading 
Rights’* by the present writer in 7ne Mjadem Review 
for April 1933. 
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cantly observed that equality of rights between 
the Britishers and the Indians is as preposterous 
as that betw(*en a giant and a dwarf and made 
it clear that “to talk of no diseri mi nation between 
Indian interests and English and European 
i.s tf> perpetuatt^ Indian helotage.” The Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, the largest, the most representative 
and ro'^ponsible boily of Indian cx>mmercial 
opinion, stiUcd its opinion on the Clause in the 
following unequivocal terms : 

“The Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and luduRtry disapproves of (’lause 14 of 
th(» Report of the Sub-Committee No. 3 of the 
Hound Table Conference which deals with the 
rights of the British mercantile community. The 
b'l^eration cannot agree to any restriction on 
the discretion of the future Government of India, 
to which there is no parallel in the conslitution 
of any other free country as in the opinion of 
the Federation any restriction of the kind 
suggested would so fetter the future Government 
as to render it powerless to protect or promote 
indigenous enterprise and that the Federation 
puls its view on record that no reservations or 
safe-guards of any nature whatsoever will be 
acceptable unless they are proved to be in the 
interests of India.“ 

It is no* surprising that Mr. Jayakar had to 
admit at the second Round Table Conferenc^e that 
there was perhaps “bcarcely any other item of 
our work in Elngland which was subjected to 
so much criticism in India as this formula 
was.” 

The question was again debated at length 
at the second Round Table Conference where 
a report on the subject was prepared and 
adopted. The Report extends to eleven para- 
gmphs but paragraph three is the most 
important and vital part and must be 
quoted here : 

“The (Committee arc of opinion that no subject 
of the Crown who may be ordinarily resident or 
carrying on trade or business in British India, 
should bo subjected to any disability discrimi- 
nation, legislative or administrative, by reason of 
his race, decent, religion, or place of birth, in 
respect of taxation, the holding *of property, the 
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carrying on of any profession, trade or business, 
or in respect of residence or travel. Ibe expres- 
sion ‘^Subject*’ must here be understood as includ- 
ing firms, companies and cor^rations registered 
or carrying on business within the areas of the 

Federation, as well as private individuals/’ 

• 

Before we pass on to the economic and 
political implications of this Report, a word 
might be said about Iho phrase “commercial 
discrimination” itself. It is not a strictly ac- 
curate term and the odour about it i.s likely 
to mislead some people. As Sir Phiroze Sethna 
remarked in his speech at the second Roun<l 
Table CViriference, it was not so much a matter 
of discrimination as of e^iualization. Essentially, 
the question is not one of discrimination hut of 
safe-guarding of national interests ; and if some 
kind of diiTerentiation between nationals and 
non-nationals is needed for iHionomic ilevelop- 
meiit^ the interests of India and India alone 
must be the supreme consideration. It is there- 
fore a question of equalizing conditions between 
Indians and non-Indians. As Prof. H. J. Laaki 
has observed, “Freedem of contract only begins 
where equality of bargaining power begins.” 
The British have almost a genius for giving a 
bad name to a dog in order to liang it. ^Vhile 
extraonlinary, abnormal and absolute powers with 
which the CJovernor-Oeneral or the Governors are 
to be invested are euphimistically (lescribed 
as “safe-guards” and “special responsibilities,” 
the ^ claim for a perpetuation of the unfair 
privileges of the British commercial community 
IS dignified by the name of “equality of tra<iing 
rights*' and the demand of Indians for 
equalization of economic opportunities and 
conditions is damned as “(K^mmercial dis- 
crimination.” Besides, paragraph three of the 
Report on (commercial Discrimination submittcMl 
at the second Round Table (Jonferenco makes 
it clear and paragra])h four emphasizes the fact 
that the principle of “no discriniination’* is not 
restricted to matters of commerce and the phrasi* 
is consequently inaiqirojinate in more senses than 
one. 

It is also of interest to note that although 
the claim of the British vested interests before 
the Simon Commission was one for statutory 
eafe-guard against legislative discrimination, its 
form and nomenclature w(*re modified to suit 
the altered conditions of a conference by des- 
cribing it as a modest deifiami for “equality of 
trading rights” and reciprocity to be ensured by 
means of a convention or a treaty. At the 
secoiid Round Table Conference, however, tlie 
British commercifd delegatt^s changed their 
attitude^ on^ again and deiuandeil tnat their 
eccmomic interests should be secured by consti- 
tutional safe-guards against discrimination totli 
legislative and administrative. We are thus back, 
in this as in other respects, to the Simon 
Commission because ^equality of trading rights” 
is replaced by the previous demand for “s^e- 


guards against discrimination” and the method 
of .securing it is not through treaty or a 
convention but by a statutory provision in the 
constitution itself. Lord Reading indicated, in 
fact, severnl methods of implementing the agree- 
ment such as by means of a convention, through 
the power of the < TOvernor-GeiHTal to protect 
minorities, by recourse to the Federal Supreme 
Court and through Letters of Instructions to 
the Governor-General or the Governors. The 
Committee on ('omrnercial Safe-guards^ in the 
third Round Table (/onferenci* reaffirmed , the 
proposal of the previous Conforeriee that dis- 
crimination was to be prevenled by specific 
provisions in the constitution prohibiting dis- 
crimination. It will be remembered that not 
long ago Mr. Sastri objected to the Governor- 
General exercising special powers to se(*ure the 
interests of the British commercial community 
and favoured, if necessary, an appeal to Federal 
Supreme Court or Judicial Tribunal so as to 
prevent the intervention of any authority outside 
India. 

Tlie trend of the preliminary discussion in 
the second Round Table (conference which led 
to the Report as well as the subs(iquent debat(j 
on the Report shews that there was a general 
admission of the main principle of “no discri- 
mination” insisted upon l)y the British commercial 
community and attention was mainly foeus.spfl on 
the exceptions to be made to this general rule. 
Mr. (now Rir E.) Benthall adopted clever tactics 
at the v(*ry eommencement. He began by 
criticizing the formula adopted at the i)revious 
Conference so that the Indian delegates had to 
fall back upon it as a measure of conii)romise 
while, in fa(*t, it was itself highly objectionable 
from tlie Indian view-point. The most astute 
debater, however, was Lord Reading who (dearly 
perceivf^d the wider (’constitutional implications 
and economic consequences of the (piestiori and 
consistently refused to modify any portion of 
the Report which he regarded as e.s.scntial for 
the preservation of British interests. Apart from 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
and one or two other delegates who drew atten- 
tion to the moral and constitutional issues 
involved in the question, the discussion drifted 
into side-issues and centred round particular 
measures to be taken for safe-guarding Indian 
industries without (‘ompromising the central 
princdple or jeopardizing the present or future 
interests of the Britishers. It is of little avail, 
however, to evolve exceptions to a principle 
which itself r^uires careful scrutiny and is open 
to serious objections. This is also the general 
opinion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, the Labour delegate, 
who observed in a statement issued on his return 
from the third Round Table Conference that al 
the three sesedons of the^ Conference the Briti!?h 
Indian delegates unwarily, tacitly or expressly 
accepted certain general propositions and then 
tried to qualify such acoeptance by reservaliuui^ 
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when the general acceptance wiw found to go 
too far. It is not a mere question of special 
adjuetmentg or treatment for specific cases accord- 
ing to peculiar circumstances as suggested by 
certain Indian delegates but an issue fundamental 
to the political sovereignty and economic power 
of the future Oovernnient in India. No formulas, 
however ingeniously devised, can gloss over plain 
facts. 

Now let us examine the implications of the 
formula as adopted at the thirtl Round Table 
Conference. however, this formula is base<l 

on the Report of the Second Round Table 
Oonference, it is necessary to examine how' and 
in what respect the Report on (jommereial Dis- 
crim>ination adopted at the st'oond Round Table 
Oonf(T(mc,e difTt'rs irom (Uause li of the Report 
of die Minorilieh 8ub-( Committee of the first 
Round Table Conference. 

The formula as embodied in the Report of 
the second Round Tabic ("onfcronce goes beyond 
the scope and content of C%use 14 and tends to 
nmiove whatever loopholes might have existed in 
that clause - which could have been utilized to 
assist India’s economic and industrial develop- 
ment and to maintain its fiscal independence. 
This will be evident from the following points : 

(a) (lause 14 of the Minorities Rul>-r<oiiiinittee 
Report contained the word ‘‘generally” in it and 
it was argued by those who d<'fencled tlie formula 
that tin’s word hd’t it open for the legislature to 
discriminate in exceptiojial cases, such as key- 
industries. This a(iverb has been omitted 
from the revised formula. 

(i») The new formula provides for protection 
not only to British traders as the first one did 
but to all subjects of the Crown. 

(c) It provides not only against legislative 
discriniinalioii which is n()w tJie demand of the 
British commercial community since the time 
of the Rinjon (Join mission but also against 
<liscrimination by any adminifetrntivc acts. It 
will be rcmenibenMl that Sir Tej Bahadur Rapni 
and his group objected to su<‘h safe-giuinls 
against administrative discrimination at the 
third Round Table Conference but it had been 
included in the Report at the second Round 
Table Conference. 

(rf) The formula provides for safe-guard not 
only in regard to trading lights but also with 
regard to taxation, holding of pioperty, piofession 
or business, etc. 

Every self-governing country has the right 
to difiereiitiate between nationals and non- 
nationals and to reserve certain domestic 
spheres of trade for nationals. It is clear tliat 
this inherent right will be denied to the Indian 
legislature under the commercial safe-guards 
evolved at the Bound Table Conference. Lord 
Reading in the course of the debate in the 
second Bound Table Conference emphatically 
refused to acknowledge any such distinction 
between nationals and non-nationals. He was 


opposed to any definition of citizenship which 
involved the principle that in order to become 
a citizen of India a person must cease to be a 
citizen of England and insisted that a Britisher 
resident in Great Britain and carrying on trade 
in India should be included in the category of 
those who would he. treated on the same basis 
as Indian-born subjects. Lord Reading does not 
recognize the legitimacy of discrimination on 
any ground whatever. It has been contended 
that the discrimination which the formula 
prohibits is merely discrimination on grounds of 
rac(i only but that other discrimination is 
perinittod. Nc^verthdess, the expression “dis- 
crimination on grounds of race” is nowhere 
I>roperly defined. Indian delegates interpret 
it in one way and the British delegates put 
another and wider int(*rj)retnt.ion upon it. Yet 
tlie whole question rests on the interpretation 
of this phrase. For instance, it is interesting 
to note that, when Rir Phiroze Hethna attempted 
to add the word “only” so as to read “by 
reason only of liis race,” Lord Reading opposed 
it on the ground that it would imply that 
discrimination would be allowed for other 
reasrms and the Chairman Lord Rankey and 
Rir Tej Bahadur Rapru also observed that such 
a modification would weaken the formula. 
It is clear that British intiaests arc opposed to 
<lifferentiatiori for any nmson whatsover and 
would describe any such difienmtiation as racial 
diserimination. Lord Reading pointed out that 
any distinction between nationals and non- 
nationals “strikes fundamentally at the root of 
non-discrin/mation.” “You cannot possibly do 
that,” he observcfl, “and maintain the principle 
oi no <liscrimination ; because if you were rij^t, 
you see, it would be possible then to do the very 
thing which you remember I suggested was the 
dangerous ]>oint ; that is to subdsidize an indigen- 
ous industry with the idea that it would compete 
successfully with a British industry, that is a 
Briti'^h-owned industry which had been carrying 
on its business there for a numlicr of years and 
made its reputation there. That w’as the very 
point.” It is therefore} clear that if the Govern- 
ment were to grant a subsidy or bounty to an 
Indian industry struggling against competition 
from other countries including England, the 
formula as adopted Implies, according to LfOrd 
Reading, that British industry' situated in England 
could claim such subsidy and its denial would 
constitute racial diserimination. 

Now it is necessary to point out in this 
connection that such differentiation is not 
discrimination against any race as such, but is, 
in fact, a distinction between nationals and 
noii-nationale. The right so to distinguish is an 
integral ijart of political self-gotemment and 
economic autonomy. The plea of j t^olal dis- 
crimination would be plausible if Britishers were 
denied certain rights or facilities conceded to the 
Swedish or the Czecho-Blovakian or the German. 

(IP Yt 
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It is also being argued as though tho demand 
for the right to discriminate implied a desire 
to oust lul non-nationals froin^ the country 
simply because they are non-nationals and to 
inflict injury simply on the ground that a non- 
national would suffer by it. But despite certain 
appearances to tho contrary, it must be pointed 
out that the ministers of the government and 
members of the legislatures will not be specially 
recruited from mental hosjiitals and there is no 
reason to jiresume tliat discriminatory measures 
will be a<lopted simiily for the sake of doing 
injustice to foreigners or driving them out. The 
objective is to benefit national^ not to penalize 
non-nationals but if a policy bencfic(*nt to 
national interests involves as a c.fjnsocpienoe some 
inconvenience or loss to non-niiti«>nals, it cannot 
be helped. During the cour«e of the last year, 
for instance, a number of countries adopteil 
measures or pursued policies in tlie interests of 
their nationals whose basis has been a distinction 
between nationals and non-nationals. Turkey", for 
example, has reserved the principal professional 
occupations to Turkish subjects. Several 
thousand foreigners including some Britishers 
were thereby deprived of employ mtmt. The 
recent controversy between the Persian (Jovern- 
ment and the Anglo-Pei>iaii Oil C^oniiiany which 
was infringing the sovereignty of Persia is 
another instance in point. The contentifin of 
the Government was that the concession was 
granted prior to the possession of a constitutional 
Government by Persia and its terms should 
therefore be revis^^’d and safe-guards ]irovided in 
tho interests of Persia. Witliiii the Britisli 
(Jommonwenlth itself a similar i)oli(*y is piirsued. 
In England, the Ministry of Labour is given 
under the Aliens Order of 1J)L’0 an absolute right 
of veto on the entry of foreigni'is who wish to 
take up employnumt in the country. The 
Minister of Industries and Coinnierc(» of the Irish 
Free State announced in the Dail in June last 
that he had informed foreign firms which had 
made apxilications that the Government were not 
prepan*d to aj^»piovt' of their startiiif* businc'^s 
in the ITi^b brec State. About a iiionili latiT, 
the Minister of Posts an<l Telegraphs intimated 
to the Senate that it w^ould be necessary soon 
to define clearly persons who are nationals on 
the ba-i'' of Free State citizenshipa. The Stmate 
subseipiently passeil the Control of Manufacture 
Bill which was designed to enable the Free State 
Government whenever it eonsidpred necessary 
to discriminate against non-nati<inals so as to 
urevent starting of fack)ries in the Froe State 
oy any foreign capital or under any foreign 
control. To achieve the same end, British 
InaurancB Companies in Ireluml were reiiuired 
to pay higher stamp duties. Tt is not necessary 
to dilate here on the various measures adopted 
or contemplated by the South African Ciovern- 
nient as they are well known but the recent 
speech of Mr. Tielman Roos describing Indians 


as “coolie merchants”^ is a significant comnient 
on tho fellow-citizenship prevailing in the British 
Empire. The fact is that in several economic 
spheres, the nctivities of foreigners are restricted 
through legislation or administrative decrees by 
all the Governments in tin* world. Prof. D’Aliva 
Linio representing Portugal at tho International 
(Jonferencp on the Tn*atment of Foreigners held 
at Paris in 1920 declai-ed : 

“The eTercise of the right of foreigneia to 
acquire properfy could not fail to be subject ro 
total or partial restrictions necessitated by the 
vital importance of safe-guarding the national 
wealth, e,g„ in the case of the riches of territorial 
waters and of the subsoil, motive power, 
monopolies, and in general, any activity \\hich 
might lead, in fact or in law, to ’an excessive hold 
over the soil and vital resources of a country.” 

(Vnnmerciul safe-gmirds as evolved at the three 
conferenci*s and as finally embodied in the Keyiort 
of the Committee on (•ornmercial Safe-guards at 
the third Kound Tabh? (Conference are open to 
grave objection both from the economic aiul tho 
political point of view. Let us examine each of 
these aspects in turn. Economically, tliey impose 
a sevc*re restriction on the yiow’crs of the future 
Government of Imlia to yirotect and to build up 
national industries and to formulate n national 
economic policy. A dispassionate* examination of 
the cjiiostiori will convince any disinterested 
l»crson that this is the barest truth. l*\)r instance, 
the formula as adopted ensures non-diseriminatory 
treatment not only to non-Indian linns carrying 
on business tn India but also such firms doing 
business with India. The history of this question 
is interesting. At the se(x>ml Kound Table 
(inference, Sir Piir*'liottamdas Thakurdas referr- 
ing lo tlie paragraph in the report on this siibjeet 
where it defined the term “subject,’' enqiiired 
whelhei it meant com panics and corporations 
rpfjistrrnt ni India and Lord Sankey confirmed 
Sir T’urshottamdas' interjiretation of the term. 
Nearlj six months after, that is, in June last the 
Governimmt addressed a l(‘ttrr to Sir Purshotlam- 
<las whereby the*. Lord (linncelJor went back on 
the interpTctiition he had agreed to during the 
conference. It is apparent that British commercial 
intcTests felt uneasy even about the slightest hint 
of any handicap and regarded* any condition 
about registration in India for claiming the full 
rights of an Indian subject as lending to weaken 
their claims for equality of treatment. Pandit 
Malaviya pointed out at the second Round Table 
Conference that the definition of oitizensliiT) as 
laid down by the British representatives includeil 
Britishers resident in England and carrying on 
trade with India “without setting foot on Indian 
soil.’’ Mr. Sastri also objected to the extension 
of the princij^le to “all who, not residing in India 
and not forming a part of the population of India, 
would merely export their enpital into India and 
benefit by this.’’ The political implications of 
this demand were, however, lucidly emphasized by 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar who observed that 
Lord Reading had asked for the eonfermont^ of 
■oqua] rights and opportunities with the Lulian- 
born citizens “on the absentee capitalists, indivi- 
<iual8 and firms or corporations of Great Britain 
who send their capital to India for the purposes 
of profit.” Mr. Iyengar pointe<l out the jwpnster- 
ousness of such a definition which made “no 
distinction between the more sojourner or resident 
and the citizens or e.itizcns domiciled after a 
defined period of residence. Tie di'clarod that he 
could not agrtie to the definition which would 
“confer all rights of citizenshij) on absentee firms 
or corporations whose members will gels in addition 
to the full rights of their own British citizenship 
additional rights of Indian cilizensliip guaranteed 
in this country by constitutional enactment.".” In 
fint', it was the (mirdiatic o])inion of a vc*teran 
nationalist IcadfT like Pandit Malaviya, a sober 
jnoderate like Mr. fiastri and a keen student of 
constitutional law lik(‘ Mr. Iyengar that the 
inclusion of British individuals or firms not 
register! ‘d in In lia in the category of Indian 
citizens is-inei(uitahle in principle and delrim<Mit.al 
in prac.tiee to Indian ink-rests. 

Th(» ground on whicli this right is claimed 
and the basis on whieh it is propost'd to regulate 
it is the principle of nviprocity. But the inferior- 
ili>' of Indians as compared to Britisliers, whether 
in India or in England, iN'^^ts not on legal 

iwiiciples hilt on economic facts. It is because 

Great. Britain has nothing to f(*ar from a w(‘ak 

and industrially liackwaril India that she concecles 
her formal eciuality. To grant to Indians the 
right to start stei'l works in Sheffi<d<l or cotton 
mills in Lancashire or shi[)ping firms iji 
Liverpool in return for the .same privilege 
to Briti.sliers in India i.s a joke which may 
he entertaining to its makers but scorns 
cruel to Indians. To speak of “no dis- 

crimination” ill this ooniK'ction ^lppear^ like an 
impudently polite invitation extended to poor 
gue.sts to a fashionable galliering with the certain 
knowledge that circumstances will prevent them 
from accepting it. For the vital is.sue in this 
relation sli ip is not abstrar*t rights but practical 
power®. When Indian conqietition was efi’ective 
in cotton-textilo in<ln9try, the Britishers did not 
hesitate to discriminate against and ])robibit the 
import of Indian piece-goods ; when the employ- 
ment of Indian-built and Indian-manned .^hips 
threatened British ship-builders, .shipwrights and 
seamen, the Britisli did not liesitnU* to dis- 
criminate against and eventually anniliilaU; Indian 
shipping. The policy of discrimination has dis- 
nppcareil because the n<‘ed for it is no more. 
Reciprocity as a basis of economic relationship 
between England ^ and India is meaningless 
because of the disparity between the interests 
of Indians in England and of Britishers in 
India and l)ecause of the divergence in 
the economic development of the two countries. 
But in so far' as such reciprocity exists in 


regard to laws of naturalization and domicile, 
India and the future Government of India 
should be placed on the same basis as the 
Dominions. 

In the second place it will not be possible 
under the jiroposed .«afe-guard to impose conditions 
amt .stipulations for the grant of bounties and 
subsidies, as hitherto, in onlcr to protect Indian 
interests. The Report of the thinl Round Tabic 
Conf(*r(*iH*e sUles that tlie Commilti*e agreed that: 

“hounticH or subsidies should be available without 
distinction to all firms or individuals engaged in 
a partieiilar trade or industry at the time the 
ena<-tiTient authorizing them is passed, but that 
in regard to companies entering the field after 
that dale thi‘ (ioAcrnment should be at liberty to 
impose ihe conditions of eligibility rceommended 
by the E\UTiial ('apital Committw. It would, 
of cnurB(\ be a (]uestion of fact whether the 
piirj)ose of the subsidy or the imposition of 
partuMilar conditions, though not discriminatory 
in form was, m fact, intended to penalize partienlar 
interests , and the (lOvernor-Ueiicral or (lovernor, or 
the Courts, a.s the case may b!\ would have to 
form a judgment on this question in deciding 
whether a proposed 'measure was or was not dis- 
criminatory.” 

It i.*^ impos."'il)l<^ to compress within the 
compass of a brief paragrnfih more severe res- 
triction. s on the fiscal autonomy, economic 
developmiMit and ]ioliticaJ sovereignty of a 
country For wdiat are th(‘ implications of this 
agreement The Government ^ of India have 
laid down stipulations in giving state aid to 
industrie.s for safe-guarding Indian interests as 
in the ca"C of steel protection or radio-telegraphy 
or civil aviation anti they arc today quitt' free 
to do so at least in point of constitutional theory. 
But this right is taken away from the Govern- 
ment under tlie proi)o«(‘d agreement which places 
a serious handicap on thu pow'cr to impose re- 
strictions in Indian intt^rcsts. ft will be re- 
inenibcrcd that during the debate on the Bamlxio 
Paper Intluttry (Protection) Bill in February 1932, 
Sir Georg!' Rainy stated in the Legislative 
Asscunbly that it w^as unfair to insist upon any 
con<Iition.s before the grant of bounties to 
iiulustriew already in existence. For instance, 
he contended that (Jovernment could not compel 
existing companies to employ and train Indians 
and <lescribed compliance with sucli conditions as 
amounting to confiscation. This was an iUuminiiting 
example of discrimination aym^ist nationals which 
the frovernmeiit of the country does not feel 
called upon to remove and which militates 
against and violates the fundamental rights of 
citizens. It was with rcfc'rence to this refusal 
of Sir George* Rainy to intervene in order to 
see that Indian interests were not disregarded 
by subbidized and protected British concerns that 
8ir Harisingh Gour made the following trenchant 
remarks: 

*thc niggardly spirit in which you Lave couched 
your phrases when you speak of expropriation. 
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of fundamental liehtB and of immoral demand, 
these arc thiii^ that will home to roost. The 
people of India will retaliate and sa^ that your 
so-called demand of fundamental rights is an 
immoral demand unpreeedented in the history of 
any civilized country, the people of India will 
retort, you nchly (leserve to be expropriated 
looking to the policy liiat you have been pursuing 
during the last IfiO years, the people of India 
will retort that you, who have eome here as 
explorers and exploiters, can nei'er be vested with 
citizen rights because you are inherently inca]mble 
of exercising those lights in that spirit in which 
a citizen should act as a member of the State.'’ 

But now this vicious principle has been ncccjited 
by the Round Table (^onicrence and emboiliod 
in the Report. It virtually amounts to the 
negation of the principle* dF national protection 
and constitutes the death-knell of national 
economic d(*velopniont. For foreign and British 
agencies ean start industries before protection is 
granted and ^ siihseijueiitly wdien tlie question of 
])rotection migiit be referreil to a Tariff Board, 
no conditions eould he impo'^ed on them in 
reganl to the grant of bounties as their industries 
would be already in existence. A liounty-fed 
non-Indian industry could cairy on all its 
operations under the fiscal protection of the 
Government of India without any benefit to the 
country. It need not, for instance, rigisler itself 
in India or have rupee capital or an Indian 
directorate or it can refuse to admit Indians in 
its technical branches and yet it can tlirive at 
the expense of the Indian tax-payer. The loss 
said about the develojiment of Iii(iiaji industries 
after the devisiiiGrof sucli eommercial “safe-guard,” 
tlie bettcT. To us« the term “safe-guard” for such 
a shackle is .sun*ly a gross abuse of language 
for what it involves is not the safe-guarding of 
national interests or even l(*gitimatc‘ foreign 
iiiU^rests but a virtual passport to non-Iudian 
interests to flourish in and f*xploit the country 
without let or himiraiiee. 

It will be noted that even in case of 
compani(3s which enU*r the field after the 
enactment authorizing the subsidy or bounty is 

g isscd, only tlie conditions reeommondod by the 
xteriiai Capital CommiUee will be apjilicabh*. 
At the second Round Table (Conference Mr. 
(now’ Sir E.) liimthall objected to the. stipulation 
laid down by the J^xhTnal (Vn)ital (Committee 
regarding n nervation of a certain iiroportioii of 
Directorati* for Indians as an instance of racial 
discri ruination and to the policy of giving lioun- 
ties for specific purjjoses being stretched to the 
point of unfair discrimination.' When Bir 
Porshottamdas Thahurdas suggested that the 
conditions to be altiiclied to the grunt of subsidy 
or bounty should be prescrilir^d by the Legi.slature, 
80 AS not to restrict the Legislature merely to the 
conditions laid down by the C'Jommittee, Lord 
Reading strongly opposed that suggestion. He 
contended, in fact, that “the principle was that no 
distinction would be drawn between a British 
Company and an Indian Company.” He objected 


to any legislation or administrative act which 
under the cover of protection tended to benefit 
.smaller Indian concerns at the expense of power- 
ful British concerns. It will mean therefore that 
if a grant is made from the public funds to an 
Indian company, it cannot be refused to a British 
company engaged in the same line even if the 
British company is operated from England. We 
have travelled far from tlie poliey enunciated bj' 
Sir William (‘lark, (Vmmercc Member of tlie 
(rovcriimeut oi India, who in moving the resolu- 
tion whieli led to the appointment of the Indus- 
trial (Vimniission deprecated the adoption of 
measures which might “merely mean that the 
manufacturer wiio now’ competes with you from a 
dihtanee would Iran si cr his activities to India and 
compete with you withiii your boundaries.” Not 
only has the ehartcT so to comiieli* been ensured 
hut even competitors from a distance will have 
iittle to ajiprehend in the future since tlicir 
privileges also have been fully secured. Thi.s will 
mean mortgaging the industrial imd economic 
futures of the countiy. 

For, it is not merely that the authority of the 
Legislaturi* to devise conditions will not go 
b€*y(>n<l the recoinmendatioiis of the External 
('apital Gominilt(‘e. Jt is not nierely that the 
stipulations of that Omimittee will not apply in 
many ea.ses. The whole question will, it is evident, 
rest on tlie interpretation to be given to the term 
“discrimination.” It has been provided in the 
Report that even if the jiurpo'^'C or conditions of 
a subsaly is not discriminatory in lorm but dis- 
ci iniinatory in iutention, the Governor-General or 
tlie Governor or th(i (.Vmrts would have the power 
to decide about its discriminatory character. Even 
the insignificant powers of the Legislature, circum- 
scribed as they are in a variety of ways are 
sulqect to the discretion and special authority of 
the Governor-General and the Governor who will, 
ill the last aunlysi.“, he responsible not to the 
people of India hut to Parliament oi Eiiglund, 
that is the City interests. 

Moi cover, this di.serction will be exercised not 
only in respect of legislative but also in regard 
to ndministralivo discrimination. If a State 
Railway prefers coal from Indian collieries, if the 
Stor(*fi Department purchases Swatleshi goods 
even at a little sacrifice, if the Government want, 
to buy over a European-owned public utility 
company but has no objection to a similar Indian 
company existing, it will be construed as discri- 
minatory Irealnieiit and the Minister or the 
Department would be overruled. 

In examining the economic consecpiences and. 
reactions of the commercial safe-guard, we have 
to consider the value and purpose of protection.. 
The use of protection, said Prof. BastaJble, is a 
natiomd apprenticeship and its essence is nation- 
ality. From the time of the Industrial Conimission 
till today, the special object of fiscal autonomy 
and discriminatory protection has been, as Sir 
William Clark emphasized in 1916, that “the 
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building; up of indui^tries where the cixpital, 
control and inanagement should be in the hands 
of Indians.” The commercial safe-guards proposed 
undermine this entire policy. It is not a question 
of shutting out foreign capital or of imposing 
restrictions on it. That is a question which could 
be decided on its own merits. If India ne<»ds 
foreign capital for its economic development-' 
although this is doubtful —luid yet places unfair 
restriction on it, the reactions will be worsen for 
In<lia rather than for foreign lenders. Neverthe- 
less, the quc'^tion is whether even if India wants 
to utilize foreign capital, it should or should not 
have the right to n»giilate the flow of such capital 
and lay down conditions on which it should 
operate in the country. If this right is to be 
denied, fiscal autonomy is devoid of moaning and 
national eeononiic development becomes an empty 
phrase. 

The political objeetions to the commercial 
safe-guartl arc not loss st»rious. For it will effee- 
tivcly limit the sovereign rights of the future 
Legislature of India espe<M‘ally in the pursuit of 
an econortiic and industrial policy. The grant of 
self-government carries witli it the authority to 
<lecide on such vital issues. As Mr. Jitingaswami 
Iyengar pointi^d out hi his able speech at the 
second Round Table Conference such an injunc- 
tion in perpetuity restraining the future Federal 
Legislature from ever en<leavouring to regulate 
not only ‘‘the existing and accruing rights” but 
also “the expectations in investments bv business 
coiineetioiis” of coneenis instituted in India even 
when national interests demanded it was not 
accepted or recognized by any colony even before 
the attainment of full Dominion status. Nor was 
such a safc-guanl marie a condition prccedeiil; to 
the grant of Dominion status in any component 
part of the British ( bin moii wealth. It is, as Mr. 
mstri remarked, ‘a disability or discrimination” 
between Inrlia and the Dominions. It will form 
a part of the constitution an<l will not depenil 
upon any convention because it is vital from 
the British point of view. But what is necessary 
from Indian view-point, such as legislative 
control of the army should, according to Sir 
Samuel floare, be left over to (Convention and 
usage. 

The constitutional basis on which this 
safe-guard is demanded and has been conceded 
is itself undefined and doubtful. The British 
commercial community is undeciihnl as to 
whether ^ they are to be treated as a minority 
community or as representatives of the British 
in India. This dilemma confronted the British 
delegates of the second Round Table Confe- 
rence as was emphasized by Mr. (now Sir E.) 
Benthall in his famous circular to the Royalists 
of^ Calcutta. If they demand their rights as a 
minority community, they cannot logically claim 
their special privileges in regard to criminal 
trials, q^eeiai auxiliary force units and the like 
nad to be protected by British laws, British 


Parliament and the Imperial Government,. On 
the other hand, the Minorities Pact concluded 
at the ^ second Round Table Conference commits 
the British community as a minority — a weak, 
unprotected and powerless minority as it is in 
this country. In no accepted sense of the tc*rrii 
could the British commercial community be 
regarded as a minority and this ehiim had 
b(*en rejected by Gandhiji also. But the 
British (iommiinity cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot got thc^mselve.s regaribnl as a 
minority and also (daiin the continuance of the 
privilegi»s enjoyed by them in virtue of their 
being not only British citizens but members of 
the ruling race. 

But even if this safo-guaril is demanded on 
the ground of British citizenshix), the claim is 
untimable. A British citizen is not entitled 
by virtue of nationality to any social or political 
rights in all the Dominions. While in India 
safe-guards are denmiided against discrimination, 
the very right of h^gislative discrimination as 
between British subj(H*ts has been carefully 
safe-guarded by an imperial statute. Different 
Dominions and (^.olonies have their own laws 
of nationalization ; and naturalization in the 
ITiiitofl Kingdom was no longer to confer the 
status of a British subject in any Dominion, 
unless that Dominion should adopt by legis- 
lation the provisions of that a(‘t. In theory, 
there may b(5 an imperial nationality and British 
citizenship, but as a matter of fact, the different 
Dominions are devfdoping their own nationalities 
and have their distinct citizenships. Lord 
Reading was opposed to any definition of the 
rights of British subjects which involved 
citizenshi]) or implied that in order to be a 
citizen of India, a person must cease to be 
the citizen of England precisely because that 
is the constitutional position in regard to Domi- 
nion citizenship including the Irisli Free State 
whose constitution makes no distinction between 
British^ subjects and aliens. By means of 
legislation regarding ‘domicile,’ British subjects and 
their rights have been sub-divided ac'c.ording to 
the country within the British Empire to 
which they belong or arc deemed to belong. 
Each part of the Empire has thus its own 
legal domicile and the domicile of origin 
is lost and lost only on the acquirment of a 
n<!W domicile. As for the formula which proxioses 
to treat a mere sojourner or even an exporter 
of capital in Engl mid, on the same basis as an 
Indian-horn citizen or a citizen domiciled in Indio, 
it has been accepted in the judicial decisions 
of the British Courts that “from the standpoint of 
the country of domicile, it is undesirable and even 
perilous to have permanently established within its 
territory large numbers of persons who dc^ not owe 
that country permanent ailegiaiwxs,^* The simple 

* Quoted in “Nationality within the Britisb 
Commonwealth” by Van Pitteres. 
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n onion cluture of “British citizeir' does not there- 
fore assure /irr sr the n^jhts of a British wubjeet 
within the Coni inon wealth. Jiidians in South 
Africa, (/anad^i, Australia, New Zealand and 
even in a (Vown CohinyJikc^ Konya are aware of 
this fact, Hlthoiigrh it i^ useful to add that the 
British Governnient liave not inh^rfered there 
to prevent invidious and huniiliating^ diserniii- 
nation aj*ainst the le^dtiniati» vested intt*rests of 
Indian fellow-siibjeets ot the (Vowii. The claim 
of the Ih'itisli commercial eommunity lias 
strictly siieakin^ no constitutional sanction or 
validity. The StatuW of Westminster, in fact, 
gives jiower to tlu* Parliament of a Dominion 
to make laws having extra-territorial operation 
since without such a jiower a State cannot 
control the activities of its eitizeiis abroad. Tins 
pow’er definitely inijilies that a Dominion is a 
distinct juristic entity with a nationality and 
citizenshi]> ot its^ own and can regulaiie it 
both within its territories and without it. 

But even if <he ipi**stion of citizimshiii may 
not be capable of immediate solution, India 
cannot and should not insist that her right as 
an autonomous nation to discriminate in favour 
of what her people reganl a.s Indian interests 
should he left intact ami unimpaired. Sir Ihirsliot- 
tanulas Thakurdas observed during the discus- 
sions at the secon<l Round Table Conference 
that it could not be the intention of anybody 
“to withdraw from the Government any power 
that the existing Government have.” But thi.s 
is precisely what the commen^ial saiV‘.-guard 
does. Today, in point of constitutional powers 
at least, there is nothing to prevent the Crovern- 


nient of India from imposing restrictions on 
nou-Iiidian exchange banks or regulating the 
activities of noii-indian insurance companies 
or reserving the coastal trade of India to 
Indian-owned vessels if it considered such 
action to be in Indian interests. Now the 
question is not whether such action is desirable 
or essential. Whether a particular measure 
involving discrimination is necessary or not 

is a distinct issue whicli should be judged on 
it> own merits and sliould not be confused 
with the fundamental issue involved in this 

question. As Lonl Reading omphasiziid with 
hi& usual clarity and vigour, in opposing the 
suggestion of some of tin* Iiidiaii delegates 
about the right ot tlie Legi'-iaturc to regulate 
the grant of subsidies and hoiiiilieH : 

“It is giving the jn)wer to do it . 1 am not 

saying it is doing it, hceaiise the Legislature 
never do it hut it is giving the pemer to 
do It. That IS what I am trying to prevent.” 

This i.s exactly the point It is not a 

fpiesLion of protecting this iiulii>try or saving 
that enterpriM\ What i*' fundamentally objection- 
able is that from its very inc-eption the 
Legislature is to be deprived (»f the right to 
pursue an economic piilicy it might (dioosc tt^ 
adojit ainl its existing powers are to lx* crippled 
under the cover of safe-guard. But every such 
restriction on thi^ right of the national legis- 
lature, whetlu*r you describe it as safe-guard 
or special responsibility, guarantee or special 
powers, is ti limitation on full national status, 
an infringeiiKMit of political responsibility arul 
a violation of legislativi* sovereignty. 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

Bv NAGKNDRANATH GUPfA 


are stranufLTS of oxcRllent 
Jr sa'ul the eltler liidy iii a tono of approval, 
‘and that is morn than can he .said of 
other visitors to our (^ity. It; is only wi'.e ])eoplii 
like you who ean appiveiato tli(» ^^reatnoss of the 
White City.' 

Maruolii bowed iii oekriuwled^Tinent of tho 
conipUaieiit and wo passed on to another j^roup 
ot four men who looked almo'^f. una])proaehjible 
in tlieir hauuhty aloofness. Yoko introdueed us. 
‘Gentlemen,' he slid, ‘tliese are thi' di.-'tin<rui'»lied 
strantreis of whfiin you may have heard, who 
saved my life the other iiiLdifc and who have 
conquered the air so that they tly from jilace to 
place like bird"' The four men sfartsl at us and 
then .-tared at one another. One of them asked, 
‘Have we/dreard ot tlasa ?’ 

Every one of thiMii eidioed the question like 
automatons ainl then all four' .shook their heads 
solemnly. We almost expis'ted to see the wires 
attached h(*hind tlieir heads, and which were 
heinj? pulled hv some one behind the scenes. 
They looked like notliin^ so mucli as animated 
puppets. 

‘No,’ said the mo^t important looking of the 
quartette with sepulchral solemnitj^ ‘We cannot 
say tliat we have heanl of thc.se stranger®. It 
is also not clear whether they fly like bird.s or 
bats.’ 

Orion took them in hand, ‘We fly any way 
we chose,' In* retorted, ‘and wo think very little 
of the citie.s over which we pass and the people 
livin" in them.’ 

‘Ev(Mi the Whifcfj City ?' questioned one of the 
four with shocked inereilulity. 

‘Why not ? How is the White CJity to be 
distingfuished from another from the sky ?' 

The pride, which they wore like coats of 
mail, of the four was jiierced anti they snorted 
with indig^iiation, Ts there any place anywhere 
to compare with the White City ?’ 

Tn order to do so,’ 1 insinuated g^ently, ‘is it 
not necessary that one should see otlier cities ? 
We presume you have travelled widely and 
satisfierl yourselves that no other city can hold 
a candle to the White (3ity.' 

This was a facer and the four of them looked 
blankly at one another. And then followed the 
lofty reply, ‘Oh, we do not cure to travel, it is so 
upsetting*. Besides, there is nothing to learn 
since we know that the White City has no equal 
and all other peo]:)]e are inferior to us.' 

The frog considers the well in which it is 
born the wide ocean/ muttered Orion under hia 
breath. 


For once IMiiriichi also was iK'ttled and lie 
wantiMl to lake a ri'^e out of tliese pompous 
noodl(‘'*. ‘From the air,' he remarked, ‘we observe 
no difference hi*tween one city and another mul « 
man ciiiwls on the £i:ronnd like any other taniniiil. ' 
It dtuja not matter ivhether an animal walks 
on two leg.•^ or four. If man wants to become 
superior to his hdlows lie must ri«c above lliciu 
and lie can onlv do so by mounting in the air. 
W<i have <lone so and we invite you to follow 
our example. One can l(‘arn very little by being 
cooped iij) in an insignificant little place like 
this. We roam ovt*r all countries and cities and 
ivc look <lown upon all.* 

Th(‘ mi'll were 8pe<*c!hless with indignation and 
hint pride. We left tliem looking behind us 
,vilh murder in tlieir eyes. Yoko almost ran with 
us into a small side-room in which there was no 
one elfto, and Ik* thn‘w himself on the carpet and 
rol](*d iihout in an agony of silent laughter. 
‘You will bi* the death of me.' ho gasped. 
Recovering a little he sat up and said between 
fits of soundless cachiiiiiation, ‘I have had the 
time of mv life. Oh, but it was good to see 
those blighters flattened out like pricked fish 
blailders.' 

When Yoko got over hi.s uncontrollable fits 
of lmighti*r we eamo out of the room and shortly 
aftcrwarfls we returned to the guest house. 

XXI 

So’ far we had .seen nothing of the environ- 
ments of the AVhite (Jity beyond noticing the 
villas on the outskirts on our way to the city 
through the air. We mentioned this to Yoko 
who at onc^ proposed that we should have an 
outing anrl have a look around. Tliere was no 
need to take out our own machine for wo wanted 
to walk part of the way anil so Yoko procured 
for us a conveyance in which there was room 
for us all. Yoko himself could not come but 
he gave instructions to the driver to take us to 
the villas and any other place.s we wanted to 
see. 

Some of the villas ivcre very fine and the 
gardens were well kept. There was a great 
abundance of flowers, some resembling those 
that are met with on our own planet and others 
of a new variety. There was a riot of colour and 
the air was heavy with the fragrance of flowers 
in bloom. But the good taste displayed in the 
laying out of the gardens was absent in the 
houses which evidently belonged to ric. parvenus* 
Outside all the houses were whiu. but inside 
there was an excess of ornamentation and a 
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display of loud and ill assorted colours. The 
can;takers showed ua over the rooms witli evident 
pride and gave /^lowiiiff accounts of the wealth 
of the owners. As wo wandt*reil throu^di the 
rooms wo spoko of the time when thinB:.s wore 
just like tliis in our own world an<l the new-rich 
advertised their wealth in this fashion, but the 
world had survivcil those times an/1 nothing like 
this could ho seen on the planet wIumjco we had 
eome. If we had seen nothing but the White 
City and its inhabitant'^ we would hsve foriniiil 
a very wrong '^pinion of our neighbours on this 
planet. But we compar.vl it with Wipri which had 
left II very goo<l impression on our minds and we 
concluded there must bo other kiiuls of people 
in other parts of this planet thougli we could 
not poshihly sec thorn all. 

On our return to the guest house we met 
Voko, who ha<l called to en(iuire what we thought 
of the villas wc had seen. Mariichi spoke without 
enthusiasm, for ho like the rest of us was not 
much impressed by the lack of taste dis])layeil 
in decorating the lioiises. The owners of these 
villas,' he said, ‘are evidently rich people who are 
anxious to advertise their wealth. But they do 
not appear to be men of ta-^te, and we 
must frankly conleH.s that we fouml very little 
to admire in wlmt we saw. It may be that we 
visitors from another worW are people with 
very crude notions, and the blatancy of the 
decorations did not appeal to iis. But w'e can 
only judge according to our own stnndanls. 
Since, however, you have aske<l for our opinion 
we fire bound to state* it with perfect candour.' 

Yoko's lips curled in a cynic-al smile, and 
he chuckled in his silent way, ‘You are terrible 
fellows', he sai»l with a gesture of comic despair, 
‘and there is no way of pleasing you I}ut you 
are perfectly right, my friemU from another 
world. This AVhite Chtv of ours is rotten to 
the core. The people here know nothing anil 
they will ii**ver learn anvthing. They have 
killed the sense of curiosity anil they are 
impervious to new ideas. What can you expect 
of such people but cra-^s ignorance and 
want of taste in everything v \Vh(3n they have 
wealth they offend the* eye by di‘^:playing it 
without any notion of taste. You have seen 
how ofli*nsive arc their manners, or rather, the 
want of manners. You «!an knock a new iflea 
into a stone wall hut not into tin ir Jieads. 
Thev are the silliest, stupidest, mo&t pomi>ouH 
idiots on this planet or any other.' 

After this comprehensive and sweeping 
anathema there was nothing iTn>n^^ to be said, 
and Maruchi turned ihe conversntfon to the 
subject of bringing our visit to tlic Wliito (kty 
to an end. 

Yoko became serious at once. ‘I can scarcely 
press you to prolong your stay in this city, 
though I am sure you will belitve me when I 
tell yon that 1 shall always mi'^s you. I cannot 
even hope that wc shall moci again, for you 


have to visit other places ami will then return 
to your distant home. There is no attraction 
here for a second visit, though you have had 
the experience of seeing a lot of foolish people. 
If it is not presumptuous, may I enquire your 
next destination V 

*()ur great desire is to see Raba, but wc may 
see some other places on our way. We liavo 
heard about the City ot the Kings and intend 
seeing it.’ 

Yoko raised both hands over his head and 
a look of consternation sjiread over his face. 
To name Itaha and the C'ity of the Kings to- 
gether ! Well, I need not have exhaustt*d my 
superlatives if 1 had known you inUsid visiting 
the City of tlie Kings. And liaba is neither a 
city nor a plea.«ure re«ort. It is the lioly of 
holies.* 

‘We know, we shall go there as humble 

pilgrims, ill a spirit ot profound reverence.' 

The iie.\t day we. bade farewell to Yoko and 
left the White City. We parted from him with 
regret for lie was the only man in that city 
whose personality made a listing impression 
upon our memory. 

XXII 

Tiik City of tiik Kinoh 

Our next obj(‘ctive was the (Jity of the 
Kings. We had been able to locate the White 
City on our maps and we found the Cily of 
the Kings was two days’ flight from tiie city 
we had left behind. The character of tlio comitiy 
over which we passed presented severid ne.w 
features. We passed over siwernl large inland 
lakes and more forests, and then vegetation and 
human habitetions became more scarce. There 
were large tracts of undulating deserts over 
which the iriml swept fiercely and the slrelehea 
of sand glared white in the sun. Sometimes 
the clouds of du'-«t rose to great heights uiiii 
sluit out the land lying below, lb wa.s a hleak, 
uiiiiihabiteil, wind-svv(»pt region and wo wondered 
whether the. City of the Kings was in tin; midst 
of a deserL Meanwhile, Maruchi had resumed 
his habit of musing aloud and summing up 
his experiences. 

‘Although’, he was saying, ‘life on this 
planet is not very different from onr own I find 
that different types are located in different 
}>laces. It must be only an accident., but for ua 
it i- proving very instructive. So far we have 
seen 0[)i, Sipri, the Poinpo.s and the White 
City. At Opi there is only the monii'^tery, 
lliough there we had our strangest experience 
so far. The n)onk.s w'ore kindiie.'»s itself, but to 
touch them was more dangerous than to catch 
hohl of a bristling porcupino with bare 
hands. The mystery of Narga id beyond us 
anti wc may never be able to solve ib. Sijiri is 
what we would call a normal city and the 
Damato would make a lino President of a 
Republic on our own EartK Tlie ecientists, 
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ihf nihMic younff men and Aromen arc nowise 
differprit from our own. I shall not try to class 
the Pompos, who are most interestinff savasres 
and I i^rew to be quite fond of Ooloopee. The 
White Citv is a curious remnant of human 
failing and weakness, and I would not try to 
improve upon Yoko’s viprorous description of 
the leading inhabitants, AVe had people like 
them on our own planet some hundreds of years 
apro. Yoko is the one exception and I wonder 
what keeps him in such a place. It must be 
love of power, tor lie is the on(‘ really 
strong man in the White ("Jity and the Com- 
mander nrni others are like clay in his hands. 
In our world he would have made history when 
there \ver(j kinsfdems and empires, but the eynic 
in him snbflues his ambition and so he is 
content to be where he is.’ 

I looked at Orion. Maruchi had spoken of 
the niysterv of Narpfa as beyond solution, but 
he did not know that Orion had jionetrated that 
mystery iiiul to him at least she was quite 
human. He had held her in his arms without 
hurt to hiinsidf and she had lai<l aside her 
strange " powcTS for his sake. AVliatever she 
mi<rht be to other**, and her mnpnelie powers 
were doiibt*e-*s prreatiT tlnui thos<* of Karos and 
the other monk'*, to Orion sIk* had been a 
woman with thi* love-licflit in her eyes and the 
irresistible power of love in her swaying: and 
yieldinjo: form. Love had subdued her as it 
conquers other inrai and women, and her 
oxfraordinary psyehie pow(TS had been of no 
avail a<»ainst the omnipotence of love. I looked 
at Orion anfl wondered what Mariiehi would 
have thought and said if he had witnessed the 
woodland scene in the g:loamin«: and had heard 
the impas-^ioned words that ha<l thrilled the 
scented ev(*ninp: air. 

Orion had a far-away look in his eyes and 
T could prupss that the words of Maruclii must 
have set him thinking-. He turned towards 
Maruclii with a quizzical smile, ‘It is g:ood to 
compare notes and sum up experiences as we 
pro on. We have been all taking a few noti*s, 
ihouprh some of us an* much too lazy lo be 
very observant. You, Manudii, I am sure, will 
write a hook on our exp<Hlitioii, and it will be 
one of the most remarkable books ever written. 
Each of us may have his view-point, thoug-h we 
may not have your prift or rang-e of observation. 
I wonder, however, whetluT you have thought 
what would be the most striking: iiumienUi of 
our vi'-it to this planet and whetluM' it is po.‘>'sible 
lo take back with us someihinp: which will 
make a universal appeal to the inhtvbitanls of 
our own planet.’ 

Maruclii glanced first at Orion and then 
towards me. ‘I had myself the same idea,’ he 
said, ‘at one time, but I don’t think it will be 
feasible. Wo have a curious instrument and 
may collect some other valuable things which 
may interest our learned scientists and other 


men. But what can we tjike with us to capture 
the jiopiilur imagination ? A bird or an animal 
from Heperon would create some interest, but 
what we really want is a man or a woman. 
We cannot persuade any of the scientists of 
Sipri to leave this planet with the uncertain 
prospect of a return. No one of you can find 
a wife here as the customs of the countiics here 
will not permit it. What else can you suggest, 
Orion ‘i*’ 

Orion shook his head. ‘I can think of nothing 
beyond what you say. A Haitian fellow-passenger 
back to the Earth would be the strongest 
attraction, but it is obviously impossible.’ 

I tri(Ml a lighter vein. ‘When the woman is 
willing what is the objection to an abduction ? 
T am sure Atalanta would have come away 
with Nabor quite willingly.’ 

Nabor was steering but he turned round 
with a fliidied face. Maruehi leaned forward 
and whi‘^pered in my ear, ‘How about the 
I^ady Tonal T 

I was startled and Orion laughed aloud 
*Et tfu Sahir ? Hast thou also a love secret ? 
1 sliould have guessed it, for still waters run 
deep.’ 

Ganimet, who seldom know how to keep a 
silent tongue in his head, said, ‘We had the 
two Pompos and W(‘ could have taken them 
with us without any questions being asked.’ 

We all laugheil, but Maruclii gravely replied. 
‘No, Ganimet, that would not have done at all. 
Even when you go lo another country . you 
bring back with you the best things you can 
find. AVhat would the people here* have thought 
of our exi)editioii if th(» committee of our 
scientists had sent some pygmies from Central 
Africa to this planet ?’ What opinion would 
the Heperonians have formed of the inhabitaiils 
of the Earth ? AVe cannot take any one from 
the cities hc'.e as that would give offence and 
1 will do nothinir to antogonize the inhabitants 
of this plan(*t. Moreover, I am very doubtful 
wdiether Ooloopee ami Batabnta would live long 
if taken away from their native forest They 
would pine and die in a few months and 1 do 
not wish to have the death of any fellow-creature 
on my hands.’ 

The lan<Iscap(‘ below us wjjs rapidly changing. 
The dreary barrenness of the desert land was 
succeeded by long stretches of smiling cultivation 
with broad rivers sweeping majestically through 
them. There were low hills covered with a 
dense, deep, gre»*n vegetation. AVo were flying 
low and could see the trees and creeping plants 
in bloom. It was a riot ami feast of colour. 
From the day of our arrival on Heperon uo 
had noticed that the flora was more varied and 
luxuriant than anything we had seen in any 
part of our own world. The wonderful vegetation 
of Central Africa was nothing cm. v-ared to the 
wealth of nature displayed here. A botanist 
would have revelled in the endless .variety of 
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display of loud and ill assorted colours. The 
caretakers showed us over the rooms with evident 
pride and gave glowing accounts of the wealth 
of the owners. As we wandered through the 
rooms we spoke of the time when things were 
just like this in our own world and the new-neh 
advertised their w'ealth in this fashion, but the 
world had survived thoM* times and nothing like 
this could be se(Mi on th(3 planet whence we had 
come. If we had seen nothing but the White 
City and its inhabitants we would ]i*«vc formed 
a very wrong opinion of our neighbours on this 
planet. But wo coiupariid it with Sipri which had 
left a very good impression on our minds and we 
concluded there must be other kinds of people 
in other parts of this planet though we could 
not possibly see them all. 

On our return to the gue.'^t house wo met 
Yoke, who had called to emiuire what we thought 
of the villas wo hud seen. Maruclu spoke without 
enthusiasm, for he like the rest ol us was not 
much impressed by tlie lack of taste displayed 
in decorating the liouses. The owners of these 
villas,* he sai«l, ‘are evidently rich people who are 
anxious to aclvertise their ^\ealth. But they do 
not appear to be men of taste, ami we 
must frankly confess that we fouml very little 
to admire in what wo saw. It may be that w'e 
visitors from another world are people with 
very crude notions, and the blatancy of the 
decorations did not appeal to u^. But we can 
only judge according to our own standards. 
Since, however, you liave asked for our opinion 
we are bouncl lo state it with perfect candour.* 

Yoke’s lips curled in a cynical smik, ami 
ho chuckled in his silent way, ‘You arc. terrible 
fellows’, he said with a gesture of comic despair, 
‘and there is no way of pleasing you. But you 
are perfectly right, my friends from another 
world. This Whit<* City of ours is rott<Mi to 
the core. The people here know nothing and 
they will n^ver learn anything. They have 

killed tlic sense of curio'-ity and they are 
impervious to ucw ideas. What ran you expect 
of such people but cnc^.s ignorance aiul 

want of taste in everything ? When they liavo 
wealth they offend the eye by displaying it 
without any notion of taste. You have seen 
how <>ffcnsive arc their manners, or rather, the 
want of manner=<. You can knock a new Mea 
into a stone wall but not into their heads, 
Thev arc the silliest, stupidest, most pompous 
idiots on this planet or any other.* 

After this coinjirehcnsivo and sweeping 

anathema there was nothing mon.- to l»e said, 

and Maruchi turned ihe conver'^atioii to the 
subject of bringing our visit to the White City 
to an end* 

Yoke became serious at once. ‘I can scarcely 
prCsSS you to prolong your stay in this city, 
though I am sure you will believe me when I 
tell you tliEt 1 shall always mi^s you. 1 cant.ot 
even hope that wc shall meet again^ for you 


have to visit other places ami will then return 
to your distant homo. There is no attraction 
here for a second vi^t, though you have had 
the exiierience of seeing a lot of foolish people. 
If it is not proMimptuous, may I enquire your 
next destination V 

‘Our great desire is to see Rahii^ but we may 
see some other jdaces on our way. We have 
heard about the City of the Kings and intend 
seeing it.* 

Yoko raised both luimh over his lioad and 
a look of consternation spread over his face. 
‘To name Kaba ami the City of tlie Kings to- 
gether ! Wcdl, I need not have cxluuiftti'd my 
superlatives if 1 had known you intend vniting 
the City of the Kings. And Raba is neither a 
city nor a pleasure resort. It is the huly of 
holies.’ 

‘We know, and we shall go there as humble 
pilgrims, in a spirit of profoun«l reverence.* 

The next tlay wi‘ bade farewLdl lo Yoko nn<i 
left the White C’lty. We parted from him with 
regret for lie was the only man in that city 
whoso personality made a listing impres.^ion. 
upon our memory. 

XXII 

Tuk City of thk Kings 

Our next obj(»ctive was the City of the 
Kings. We had been able to locate the White- 
City on our maps and we found the (!iiy of 
the Kings was two days’ flight Irom the city 
we had left behind. The charaetiT of the countiy 
over wliich wo jiass^ed prescMitiMl several new 
features- We passed over several Lirgf* inhind 
lakes iin<l more forests, and then vegi*tation and 
human habitations became more scarce. Thert^ 
were largo tracts of undulating deserts over 
W'hich the wind ft\ve[)t fiercely and the .«tretelie» 
of sand glan^d white in the sun. Kometimes 
the cloud.-^ of dii-^t rose to groat heights and 
shut out the land lying below. Lt was a bleak, 
uninhabited, \vin<l-sivept region and we woiideroil 
wh*‘ther the City of the Kings was in the luidst 
of a desert. Meanwhile, Maruchi had resumed 
his habit of musing aloud and summing uj) 
bib expel ienees. 

‘Although*, hi‘ w’as saying, ‘life on this 
planet ih not very different from our own T find 
that iliffereijt types arc located in different 
places. It must be only an accident, but for us 
It is proving v»^ry instructive. So far we have 
seen Opi, Sipri, the Pompo.s and the White 
City. At Opi there is only the inonii.-*tery, 
though there we had our strangest experience 
so far. The monks were kindness itself, but to 
touch them ' was more dangerou*s than to catch 
hold of a bristling porcupino with bare 
liando. The myst(*ry of Niirga Ixjyontl us 
an<l we may never be able to solve it. Sipri is 
what we would call a normal city and tlic 
Dani.ito wouUI make a lino President of a 
Republic on our own Earth. The ecientists. 
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ihr alhletic 3’onnpr men and \vomen aro nowi«ie 
<lifl(*rpnt from our own. I f^hull not try to cities 
the Pompom, who aro moat interesting aiivnires 
ancl I grew to be quite fond of Ooloopce. The 
White City is a eurioua remnant of Imman 
falling an«l weakness, and T would not try to 
improve upon Yoko’a vigorous description of 
the loading inhabitants. AVe had people like 
them on our own planet some hundreds of years 
ago. Yoko is the one exception and I wonder 
what keeps him in such a plnc(!. It must be 
love of power, for he is the one really 
strong man in Hie White City and the Com- 
man<l(T and others are like clay in his hands. 
In our world he would have made history when 
there were kingdoms and empires, but the cynic 
in him subdues his ambition and so he is 
coijfenl to be Avhere he is.’ 

I looked at. Orion. Mariichi had spoken of 
the mystery of Narga ns beyond solution, but 
he did not know that Orion had penetrated that 
mystery and to him at least she was (piite 
hiimiui. Hr had held her in his arms without 
hurt to himself and she had laid aside her 
strange* ’powers for his sake. Whatever she 
might he to others, and her magnetic powers 
were douhticss gr«»ater tlnn those of Karos and 
the other monks, to Orion she had been a 
woman with the love-light in her eyes and the 
irresi ''tilde power of love in her swaying and 
yielding form. Love laid subdued her as it 
con<|ners other m(*n and women, and her 
^‘Xfraord inary psjre.hic powers had been of no 
avail against the omnipotence of love. T looked 
at Orion and \vf)ri(lere<l what Maniehi would 
have thought and said if ho had witnessed the 
woodland seene in the gloaming and had heard 
the impassioned words that had thrilled the 
flcented evening air. 

Orion had a far-away look in his eyes and 
I could guess that tin* words of Maniehi must 
have set him thinking. He turned towards 
Maniehi with a cpiizzienl smile. Tt is good to 
compan* notes and bum up experiences as we 
go on. We have been all taking a few notes, 
though some of us arf much too lazy to be 
very observant. You, Maniehi, I am sure, will 
write a hook on our expedition, and it will be 
one of the most remarkable books ever written. 
Each of us may have bis view-point, though wo 
may not have your gift or range of observation. 
I wonder, however, whether you have tliought 
what w’ould 1)0 the most striking memento of 
our vis'll to this planet and whether it is yiossible 
to take back with us something which will 
make a universal appeal to the inhabitants of 
our own planet.’ 

Maruchi glanced first at Orion and then 
towards mo. T had myself the same idea,’ he 
said, ^at one time, but I don’t think it will be 
feasible. Wo have a curious instrument and 
may collect some other valuable things which 
may interest our learned scientists and other 


men. But what can we take with us to capture 
the popular imagination ? A bird or an animal 
from Heperon would create some interest, but 
what wc really want is a man or a woman. 
We cannot persuade any of the fcicntists of 
Sipri to leave this planet wdth the uncertain 
prospect of a return. No one of you can find 
a wife here as the customs of the countiies here 
will not permit it. What else can you suggest, 
Orion V’ 

Orion shook his head. ‘1 can think of nothing 
beyond wdiat you say. A Martian fellow-i>assenger 
back tf» the Earth would be the strongest 
attraction, but it is obviously impossible.’ 

I tried a lighter vein. ‘AVhen the woman is 
willing what is the objection to an abduction ? 
1 am sure Atalanta would have come away 
with Nahor ipiite willingly.’ 

Nabor was steering but he turned round 
with a fl nulled fac(‘. Maruchi leaned forwanl 
and whispert‘d in my car, TTow about the 
Lady Toma ?’ 

r Avas startled and Orion 'laughed aloud 

iUj Sahir ? Hast thou also a love secret ? 

I should have guessed it, for still waters run 
dcH*]).’ 

Ganiinet, who seldom knew how to keep a 
silent tongue in liis head, said, ‘We had the 
two PompoH and we coukl have taken them 
with us without any questions being asked.’ 

Wc all lauglietl, but Maruchi gravely replied. 
‘No, (lanimet, that would not have done at all. 
Even when you go to another country you 
bring back wdUi yon the best things you can 
find. AVhat would the peoyilo here have thought 
of our expedition if the committee of our 
scientists hail sent .some pygmies from Central 
Africa to this j)lanet What opinion would 
the Heperonians have formed of the inhabitants 
of the Earth ? We cannot lake any one from 
the cities here as that would give offence and 
I will do iiothinsr to aniogonize the inhabitants 
of this planet. Moreover, 1 am very doubtful 
whether Ooloopee and Batiibata would live long 
if taken away from their native forest. They 
wouhl pine, and die in a few months and 1 do 
not wish to have the death of any fellow-creature 
on my hands.’ 

The landscape lielow us was rapidly changing. 
The dreary barrenness of the desert land was 
suecoeded by long str(*tches of smiling cultivation 
with bronil rivers .‘-weeping majestically through 
them. There were low hills covered with a 
dense, deep, gret n vegetation. Wo weie flying 
low and could see the trees and crei^ping plants 
in bloom. It was a riot and fca.**! of colour. 
From the day of our arrival on Heperon we 
had noticed that the flora was more varied and 
luxuriant than anything w’e had seen in any 
jinrt of our own world. The wonderful v<*gctation 
of Central Africa was nothing cbm, nred to the 
wealth of nature displayed here. A botanist 
would have revelled in the endless variety of 
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flowers siTifl plants. W(* j)asw<l ov(*r lar^c ])lnin.s 
with herds of wild aniinaK at lar^e 

flights of birds and others running across country 
like ostriclies. At length wo canio in sight of 
what wjis evidently tin* ()ity of the Kings. It 
was wliolly unlike anything we had seen in our 
wanderings througli the air on this planet. 

Imagine a eiirionsly una(tra<*tive-looking city 
in the nii<Kt ol tiie most beaiitifiil s(‘enfTV. 
Straggling Jmuses built any how W(Te scatlered 
over a eon.^iilerable area. There was nothing 
like town planning anywhere. The roads 

zigzagged in all direction.s while the alleys and 
lanes were dark and unclean. The i)r(‘vailing 
feature eveiywhero was shabhiiiess and shod<ly- 
ness. Some of the homes were pretentious in a 
vulgar sort of way, otliers were just un sightly, 
ramshackle struetures put up witliout any regard 
to proportion or beauty. From what we could 
judge from the air the majority of tlie 1100*508 
were ill-liglitied and ill-ventihited. And iinine- 

diatedy beyond this shabliy city, so infelicitiously 
called the Oily of the Kings, nature was decked 
in all its glory. This ugly inset in such a 
beautiful frame was an t'vosorc, and as we 

circled over the city wc seriously debated whether 
we should at all alight in or near the city. Orion 
was for ])assing on leaving the city liehind. 

But Maruchi would not agree to it. ‘We have 
wanted to see this city and see it we will. It is 
not much to look ak but the mere conception 
of such a city apfieals to 1110. It will be a new 
experience and wo may learn many things here 
that we have not learned elsewhere Nahor, 
strike u]) the band and look out for a suitable 
landing idacc. It must be somewla re outside 
the city.' 

Nahor struck up a lively ineasun; on his 
musical instrument wdiile the Mun<lanus slowly 
circled over the city. TIktg was at once a rush 
of the inhabitants to tlie streets and thf< house'- 
tops. Every point of vantage was throngml by 
men, women and children peeling up at the 
sky and shouting, gesticulating and waving their 
arms. Consternation was dej deled on most faces, 
while numbers of people were rushing about in 
the streets shouting wildly. The words w’ere 
not }>r*nie up to us, but we could eh‘arly se<! 
that the whole city was in a furore ol excite- 
ment and possibly alarm. There was a nice, 
large, smooth field just outside the city and 
here Nabor lauded, coming down in graceful 
curves and sliiles, tlie music playing all the time. 
As soon as the machine came to rest and we 
were preparing to clamber down a Ijfrge <TOwd 
of tbe^ inhabitants, w'ho had been running and 
following the airship, emerged from the city and 
made a rush in our direction. Wo did not 
anticipate any violence a** we had positive 
1 information that the inhabitants of the city were 
timid, but in the eagerness of their curiosity 
they might mob and hustle us and the 
machine aud that was a real danger. But we 


noticed that the crowed was behaving in an 
extraordinary lasliion. About two hundred men 
with a sprinkling of boys were coming on at 
tnp .«pcf‘fl in our direction when tlicy saw 
Msruchi and three more of us coming out of 
the machine. Tin* moment thi'V saw us the men 
and boys from the city baltctl dcMcl in tludr 
tracks and gazed at us in opc‘n-(\ved aiul open- 
mouthed wondiT not uninixed witli tear. They 
stansl alternately at us and the machine with 
.such cnmiii helplcftSfK>s that it was irith Fome 
diffienltv that wc restrained oui.stdves Irom bursting 
out laughing. 

IMaruchi stepped forward and bowed gravely 
with courtly grace. 'Gentlemen, we wi^li you a 
very pleasant morning.' 

Now, several languages wen? spoken in the 
City of the Kings as tlio desccnulants of tlic royal 
lamilii^s of various eoiintrais formed the pojiiila- 
tion of the city. MaruehTs grivling was easily 
understood and an elilerly genthnnan with a 
benevolent aspect asked in a hcsiULm*: and 
somewhat nervous tout*, ‘Where do you come 
from ? Who are you ami what is that thing in 
which you have come T 

‘We come Irom a distant country,' eouxteously 
replied Maruchi. ‘We are peaiieful travellers and 
this id the ship in wliich we travel.' 

Maruchi'd mild and eoiieilia(t>ry manner eni- 
bol<lene<l the men who had v<"n lured to approach 
close to us One of the bolder siiirits thrust 
himself forward and spoke to Maruchi. ‘We 
saw you flying through the air. Who has ever 
beard of any living creature ex(*ept a bird flying ? 
We are the descendants of kings and we come 
from many countries, but w^c have never heard 
that any one cun fly without wdiigs. There must 
bo some evil spirit in tliat tiling you have 
brought with you and you must bo magicians.’ 

This was not encouraging. If these people 
got a notion that we were wicked wizards aiwl 
in league with some evil spirit they might not 
allow us to enter the* city at all. Maruchi turned 
to the cldt'rly man w’ho had first spoken to him, 
‘You arc wise,' lie said with a winning smile 
which disariiied hostility, ‘and you will believe 
me when 1 say we hold no traffic with any evil 
thing or any magic. We have visiti^d many lands. We 
have seen holy people and at the famous monas- 
tery of Opi Via were the guests of the monks. At 
Sipri we lived with the Damato in his own 
house and were entertained very hospitably. Our 
ship has been constructed by very clever people 
anti you should not be surprised if you see 
other machines like ours in future. Wo have 
beard a great deal of your famous city ami we 
also know that the inhabitants are descended 
from kings, which is more than can be said of 
any other city. Besides, we are on our way to 
Raba and you know very well that nothing evil 
can approach that holy place.' 

This oration produced a marked effect. It is 
doubtful whether any one of the people present had 
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ever hcfirJ of Opi or Sipri, but not one of them 
WiS likely to admit his i^noranr-e, and of course 
they had all lieird of Riba. The elderly man 
rebiik'pl the other man who suspected us to ho 
maffieians with ffnut di"iiity. ‘Why do j'oii think 
evil of our distini^iiislied and honoiin*d visitors ? 
Their wisdom is than m.if^ic and they 

have been honoured wh^^rever they have g’oru*. 
Sirs, in the iiiirno of this groat city and its royal 
inhabit ints I bid you a cordial WLdeonio.’ 

Mariiehi b^w^'d his thiinks and asked, ‘Is 
there any place where wc can stiy T 

The man who had groid.pd us and some others 
stared blankly at one another. As we found 
out afterwards there w’as no gnt'si house or inn 
in the city b ‘cause travellers rarely passed that 
way and no one liad anv guo^t. There were 
five of us anil where were we to bii aocominodattnl ? 
The (dd'u-ly man Iiidd a whispered eoiifercnec 
with some othcr^ and then turned apologetically 
to iMiruchl. ‘I am afraid yon will miss th (3 
comforts you laid in the other cities you visited. 
You see ..us here* fallen from our royal estate 
and compelled to live in obscurity. But you 
are very welcome guests and wc will give you 
of the best wc have.* 

Maruchi waved the apology aside, ‘Put your- 
selves at Ciisfi, gentlemini,’ he said, ‘we have 
travelled in many parts and are accjiatoincd to 
rough fare, though I am sure we shall be (luitc 
happy here. You arc very kind and very hospi- 
table and W(' thank you all But what about 
our machine here ? You see we have to take 
great care of if, for if anything wer(‘ to happen 
to it we would be completely .stranded.* 

‘Have no anxiety on that account, for no one 
here will touch your flying ship.* 

Gan i met was directed to remain in charge of 
the machine while the rest (if us accompanied 
the spokesman of the crowd and some oth(TS. 

Quitif close tif the entrance of the city there 
was an old dilapidated, rambling house to which 
wo were guided. The house was uutenanted 
except for an old couple who spoke no word at 
first but stared at us suspiciouJy as we entered 
the house preceded by the man who had 
welcomed us and some others. This man 
addressed the old couple. ‘These strangers,* he 
said, pointing at us, ‘have come from a <listant 
land ^ and are our guests. Please let them sUiy 
in this house.’ 

The old woman said, ‘But we have got nothing 
in the house and we have no money.’ Maruchi 
hastened to reassure her and her husband. ‘We 
shall pay for everything that wo may need. We 
shall be quite satisfied if you give us a couple 
of rooms.’ 

The old lady invited us to cuter the house 
and showed us over the rooms. There were 
several, but all were bare and musty and looked 
as if they were rarely swept and cleaned. There 
were a few old carpets, some old cushions and 
that was aUL We selected tiiree rooms and said 


wo would be quite comfortable in them. Tlion 
our guides took leave of us with muny apologies 
for not being able to find bcttiT quarters jind 
promising to call again. 

Al'ier they liinl left Maruchi pive the old lady 
some money for our immiidiati* requiiements. A 
look of ciipidiLy came into her eyes and ‘^lic 
took the ninney and said, ‘We buy our food 
from tile re -tan rants. You may do the sami*.* 

‘W(' sliall d ) so with plea'iiire if you wdl tell 
us wh(»re to go * 

Then tlie old man living in the house spoke 
for the fii-'t time, ‘CJome with me and I shall show 
you the w'ay.’ 

The old woman, however, gave him no money 
as he accompanied us out of the house. 

xxiri 

Wti had formed some idea of the City of the 
Kings from the air and it did not improve 
u]>on a closer aequaintanee. The streets were 
ill kept and in a state of bad n-^puir, the 
houses were badly ilesign(‘d and built with 
inferior material and (‘viTywhere the eye wa-*^ 
greeted by uiirclii‘vexl squalor. The men and 
women mc^ving about in the stre(3ts were all 
ill-dressed, unkempt creatures, listless of manner 
and awkward in their ways. When we had 
proceeded a short distance our host, for so we 
su])pose wc should (‘all the old man who lived 
in the house assigned to u.s, entered a low house 
containing two rooms in which a number of 
people were siiuattiiig on mats laid on the ground. 
A middle aged woman, who st‘eme(l to be the 
landlady, was s(»rvirig them with food in earthen 
vessels. Our guide and host indicated us with a 
flouri^^h of his hamU. ‘These are distinguished 
and wealthy visitors from a distant land. Give 
them of the best you Inive in the house.* 

The woman looked at him and laughed. ‘Aa 
wealthy as yourselt T she asked. The other men 
laugheil aloud. 

Maruchi took matters in his own hands. 
‘Madam,* said he, ‘we are not wealthy but we 
pay our way. A'^ our friend her(‘ lias said, we 
are hungry travellers. Give us Ihci best food 
you have and our fri(*n<l wdl help us to do 
justice to it.* And he pulled out some money 
and jilaccd it in her hand,. 

Money is a talisman that never fails. Xhe 
woman gazed nt the money lying in her out- 
stretched palm an^l again turned her wondering 
eyes to Maruchi and our party. She dropped a 
courtesy and said, ‘I humbly beg your jjardon, 
illustrious sirs, for my thoughtless remark. Deign 
to come this way.’ 

She took us to a small inner room, pulled 
out some faded cushions and spread them out 
tor us. While we sat down she bu tied about^ 
set out motal plates before us, btoug* h us water 
to wash our hands, and then hurried to the 
kitchen saying she would be back at once. 
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Mnnichi employed the interval to ffot better 
acquainted with our host. 

With an enj^rnffin^ smile he nceoated him, 
‘We have not yet bin! the plea‘-iire of knowing 
under whose roof we shall sleep V* 

At once a wonderful chancre eam-^ over the 
old man. He stiffened and bristled an«l a look 
of preat diernity came ov(t his countenance and 
mien. Rai'-lng: his head proudly ho dechured, 
*I am descen<lpd from the kinjys of Masawa and 
my name is Pavro.’ 

If he had said he was Alexander, (Caesar or 
'Charlf*map:ue he could not have ma<le a j>rouder 
gresture. 

Maruehi was <lulv impressed and ho grave 
our names. Gradually the force of lieredity 
relaxed and the ex-roval look on Ihivro’s face 
passed. Ho was once aprain the down-nt-heels, 
henpecked ereatiiro that wo had found Inm to 
ho at first. 

Nahor had been told to call Ganimet and 
the two of them soofi came in tojrether. 

The woman who owned the restaurant 
appeared soon after accompanied by a pretty 
youngr erirl and both of them carrying: steaming: 
•dishes. 

Orion stroked his chain eomplaoently and 
said, ‘By rigrhts, these two should be a queen 
and a p>rineess and we shall have the hi/rh 
honour of being: served by them,” 

The grirl could not understand what Orion 
said hut she looked at him and when their e 5 ’'es 
met she slig'htly blushed. 

The best that we bad to ('at at this plaee 
was not particularly grood hut we were not 
epicures and afe sparingrlv of the food placed 
before ns. But Pavro ate ravenously, wolfing* 
the food in large mouthfuls. The grirl brought 
some golilets filled with some* drink and placed 
the first gfoblet before Orion. It was a sort of 
thin, weak, wine lint pushed it aside and 
callcMl for plain wat(*r. Pavro seized his goblet 
eagerly, drank it with delight and want'xl more. 
Whatever our own opinion of the repast we 
felt Pavro lnok(*d upon it as a feast and was 
enjoying it accordingly. In order to put him at 
ease we pressed fresh ludping'^ from the dishes 
■on Pavro and had his gobli't filler! up whenever 
it was .‘hijjtv. We noticed that ihis deseemdant 
of a king had an enormous appetite and a. huge 
thirst and we waited till he filhxl himself to 
rephdiion. 

The landlady and the girl W(Tp wailing on 
us arnl wdien w'(» had finishod the landlady 
addressing Maruehi said, ‘You have eaten very 


little. Perhaps the food is not to your liking, 
or i)erhaps you have small appctit(?s.’ 

‘The food is excellent,' replied Maruehi, ‘but 
1 am afraid we are not good trenehermen, 
though Pavro here has done justice to your 
cooking. Since we slmll have to be your guests 
for some time we may as well breonie better 
acquainted. I am sure you also claim a royal 
deseen t.’ 

The landlady made a wry face. ‘As to that, 
all of us are descended from ruling kings, but 
how does that avail The kings have 

deparUxl and their kingdoms are gone and we 
are forbidden to leave this city. Do you find us 
hous('d like royalties v’ 

Hhe spok(', with bitternc'ss as w(dl sho miglit. 
This w’oman was more sensible than Pavro and 
sought no consolation in tne contemplation of 
the past. Maruehi changed the eonv<'rsation and 
asked whether there was anything more to pay 
for our in(»al. 

*Xo,’ said the landhuly, ‘on the contrary, there 
is a biilan(*e due to you.’ 

Maruehi asked her to keep it as wc would 
come again for our next iiH'nl. 

Pavro was stransrely disinclined to return to 
his house early. He was in a state' of great 
content an^l was somewl)at exhilarated. ‘Come,' 
said he, turning to us, ‘it is quite ('arly and if 
you are not tired we will spt*nd somo time at 
the Royal Arms.’ 

Notldng loath, we accompanied Pavro to the 
Royal Arms which was a sort of tavern where, a 
number of the gossips and (TOnies of the city 
spent th('ir evenings. pJu.st n(»ar the c'n trance, was 
a long, low room with reed mats eoveiing the 
floor and s-everal middle-aged and old imm w^ere 
lounging on the matting, sipping a white tliin 
wine and chattering in a leisurely fashion. We 
ran our eyes ever the crowd and saw that the 
men weie slovenly and shabby ns usual with a 
curious mixture of haut(*ur and pride. They 
looked up as we entered and eyed us with lazy 
curiosity. 

Pavro introduced us. He had dined well, 
and had expanded under the influence of wine. 
His language and gestures were flamboyant and 
he spoke of us as wonderful men who scorned 
the earth and travelled through the air and who 
were as rich ns the kings of old. 

The most impoilant person there appeared to 
bn a tall, hroad-'-hoiildered man in the prime of 
life with a big, bushy beard uhich he w’as 
stroking constantly. He motioned to us to eomo 
and sit hy his side while other people near him 
made room for us. 
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Tho cxLraorJmary extensions in every branch of 
Bcii^nc) has led to narrow spicializitioa wall tho 
uiifortiiniite nsnlt thit inve^Ligitors have loaL sight 
of tho iiiiifyiiij: ppiimpU which uiidjrlie^ kindreil 
phonoinMii. Tan is spioially tho cise in biology where 
advanced iiivesiigalions in pl.Kit aiidaiumil life have 
bejii kept Hopir.it! aoi )ng difr.Tcrit group of workers. 
As u result of this pirtuil view, invesrigitors have 
otten been misled by tho apjJiroiit dilf ireiictjb in tho 
roactions of plant and animal life leading to the 
wring coindiisions thit tliesu reiolioii'? are widely 
diH’jrent. Tho important cuiil.ribnMon inib* bv tho 
Bisa llMtureh liiuitnie is the citablishm )nt. ot tlie 
great general iz ition of the unity of iihysiologieal 
ineeh'iinsm in alt lite. Tin* supreme itnpnunce of 
study of simple ]>Unt organization lies in the fact 
that it would solve many perplexing problems of 
the far more complex animal life. It would also 
enable us lo tracj the evolutionary proeo-is by whiedi 
the nimplcst organ becomes guidu.illy transformed 
into one of high*!r efReiency for the discharge of a 
definite fiinctioii. 

The Bose Institute, not conlciit with its past 
achievements, is now extending its scope of work in 
now dirticiions, in Bto- physics, in Bio-ehemisiry, in 
Electro-physics us also in Zoology and in Aiiihro- 
pjlogy. The seventh volume of the Transactions of 
tho liistitutQ jiiit piililished, marks this new depar- 
ture and contains detailed accounts of bixtecn lines 
of iiivestigatioii most of which have been contributed 
by the stafTand scholars of tho Institute. 

Ill the first piper is given an uc:!Oiint which 
olTers satisfjictory explanation of the capture of fish by 
Bi-callcd ‘poisoning’ of >valer by exiTacts from 
diirurent plants. The fishes thus cipiured can 
hiwevor safely eaten by hiimm betugs. The pro- 
blem has been satisfactorily solved by the automatic 
records of the physiological changes which are 
induced in the fish under the actions of the extract. 


The apparatus is the resonant respirograph specially 
devised to record the changes induced lu the respira- 
tory process. It is proved that the death ot the 
fish is not due to 2 >i)isoiiing but to the inactivation 
induced on the respiratory mechanism, tho fatal 
result being due to asphyxiation. This is proved by 
tho crucial lest of the revival of the moribund hsh 
by artificial respiration, the proce.ss being similar to 
that employed in reviving a drowned person. 

The remark ibie phenomeiiou of the motor paralysis 
of fish by local application of salt has been studied 
by two scholars in the department of animal physio- 
logy and the characteristic eflects induced have been 
cxictly determined. The problem is of some practical 
importance t>iiice many sealeless edible fishes are 
provided with Hhirp-pointcd pectoral fins with which 
they lutlipt dangerous wouinis when handled. Appli- 
cation of the Halt on tlic body induces a motor 
piralysH on uccouin. of which the hsli is unable to 
strike and thus rendered harmless. It is found that 
this indnceil motor paralysis travels slowly from 
point to point, the transmission being slower in the 
transverse than in the longUiidiiial direcMoii. 

Further inve.sMgaiioiis on the rnotlc and conduct- 
ing ineclLinism ot plants arc described in a series 
of papjrs. tho methods employed being both mech- 
aiiiciil and elcctricMl. The impulses in a leaf are 
bhowii to travel alon>j special conducting strands 
cither ill a centripciiu or in a centrifugal direction 
according as the siiinulus is applied ul ihe central 
or at the pcripluiral ends of the leaf. Very jiitcrcst- 
ing results have been obtained on the additive and 
ditferciitial effects of the two impulses on the 
movement of the leaf. Tho various manifeslaiions 
of irritability are shown to undergo definite changes 
under Vtiriations in the environmenl and of habit of 
the plant. 

Tho growth of tho plant is shown to be modified 
by different factors, the individual cAcct of which 
has been isolated. Remarkable results have been 
obtained in regard to the response of chc -ilaiit under 
condition of subtoiucity. In subionic org.i>''^ slimulus 
induces an ac federation of growth lll:^lL‘;id of tho 
normal retardation, and in extreme cases of sub- 
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tonicity ^vhich rnsultR in thn arrest of {growth etimulua 
is shown to revive growth. 

fn rcsranl to tlie c/rocts of diffiTcnl coloured 
liglitR, rwi light though usimlly ineffective, is four.d 
under special circiimstanccH to imliicc an accelera- 
tion of growth. HI lie liiiht iiuhiees, on the other 
hand, a retardation of growth. 

The charactiristu* t fleets of traces of indigenous 
plant extracts on the stomnoh and on the cardiac 
tissue of the aiiimil have been investigiitcd and 
described. Tn Ibe field of Zoology an accniiiit of 
fish-e.ating cpidcrs of IV'iigal is given and in^^taiit- 
anenns pbotogrjiplis obtained of the method of 
ciptiiring their prey, as ^^ell as of that of the fertiliza- 
tion of the fisnnJe. 

In the department of ehcrniMry nddilionnl 
investigations have been earned out on ProtenlUic 
Enzymes, and on the chemical constitution of oils 
from leguminous pulses. 

An account of invcstigafioiis on the radio 
activity of the hot springs in the ancient seat of 
pilgrimaare at Eajgir was undertaken by the head of 
the department of^ chemistry. It is a matter of 
very great Bcienlifie interest to find that the fempera- 
ture of tho wafer of the springb has remniiud ))raeti- 
-oally iineh.angi'd for at J(‘ast liiindred years. A 
suitable gold leaf eleel ro.sco])e of high sensitivity 
was specially construe! ed at the Hose In.stitute 
workshop, which enabled the investigations to be 
carried out with very great neeiiracy, the subject of 
inquiry being the radio activity of the gas evolved 
from the springs as ivell as the relative activities of 
the di/Terent spring waters. The results obtained 
prove that the Rajgir waters are radio active and 
the gas evolved is even more so. The relative 
activity of the Rajgir springs is shown to be as 
liigh as those of similar springs in Europe. 

The work of tho newly founded Department of 
Anthropology and racial Biology is represented hy an 
important paper on Burmese crania, the results of which 
will prove of much interest. A unique field for the 
'Systematic study of the biological problems relating 
to man is offered hy India where the raei.il dements 
of diverse eharaeters are living side by side in various 
degree's of admixture. Unfortunately amongst the 
most primitive races at the pre-ent time, a rapid 
depopulation is taking place ; researches have there- 
fore been commenced for tho determination of the 
basic relationships of the different groups of tlie 
Indian people, as also investigations on the abori- 
ginals. The results of these iiive^itigations will 
supply definii< materials for the pursuits of these 
more Vomplieated problems afToefing the biology of 
the people of India. 

The present volume dealing with au extended 
Tango of subjeets will make a strong ap])eal to the 
wider puhlie interested in tho study of life and its 
diverse manifestations 

H. S. 0 

BrrAKESHR\RE TITUOITfUI EASTERN EYES : 
7 ??/ Ranine G Shaham. IVifh an" tntrodurfion bff 
^ 7 . Middleton Murry and an anprccmtion hy Emile 
Ijeymits, IJcrlml Joseph, London ^ Pnrr fis, nef. 190 pp, 

A book suggested by Ed\\ard Uaruett. sponsorod 
I)y Middleton lilurry, encouraged by Croce and 
appreciated bv Legouis. mu«t bo a remarkable 
production, and the rea-lrr will find it undoubtedly 
< 50 . Dr. Shahani has tried in this book to look at 
Shakespeare without the critical ^peelaeles supplied 
by Siirope, and finds that the effect is strange. If 


he surveys the whole of Europe from the point of 
view of Shakespeare’s afiproeiauon, he finds the great 
poet acclaimed ihrimgh the conliucnt; how does tho 
tSwan of Avon react on the Eistern mind? The 
beauty of 81iiikt*spenre’8 drama is biiitally spoilt in 
school and eollegc teaching in India, an attempt at 
dramatic represent all on resulls in a travesty, and 
whib' Ins romances are given preference, the tragedies 
cimchidewnth inu'^ie. Indian crit.ici.srn, tho author 
finds, is moslly anccted, moehauieal, insniecre, and 
based on a misconeeplion of the signihcance of his 
writings hO that the educated Indian finds the 
esseiieo of the teaching of the Vedas and llie 
UpaiushatiS in the dramatic woik'^ of Shakespeare. 
Even then, Shakespeare dihii])pi)ints for his lack of 
religious fervour, though he was sound on the broad 
principles of ('firislianity and fond of contemplating 
the ups and downs of huiniin life. It Js this lack 
of fcivour uJneli is a blrinish in the cyts of tho 
Indian who is not satis.fitd with a mere passiviiy 
but longs for a mystic union with God, the qiiintc.sa- 
cime of religion. A great dihillnsionnunt is in store 
for tho Ristern reader as he lind'» that 8hakes])earc 
was not an inventor of teehniquR, he evolveil no new 
Bvslom of thought, In' was of surpassing great mchs only 
in a grand object iviiy , further, the great ilramaliht 
fails to supply the Indian of advanced views uith a 
kfH'JincRs of vision which Ibsen and Dostoevsky may 
be expected to stimulate. 

Hut Dr. Shaliani is here making a ease, not 
stating the truth or finding a fact, lie starts from 
the bad teaching of Hhakcspearc in schools and 
colleges, but— uhy Shakespeare? All things ill- 
taught are ludicrous, and in India most things are 
ill-taught because of the mcilium of a forrign tongue 
which takes away so much of our time and puts 
so much strain on us. It is not, again, correct to 
say that there is praetieally no translation in the 
Indian languages (p. 9G); the Bengali version of 
Marhflh by Ginsh Chandra (tIiohc was a 
literal translation and at the same, time a happy 
rendering, and there must be equally or almost as 
happy translations in olbrr Indian vcrnueulars. 
Evidently, there is much to be explored yet in the 
matter of Khakespcarcan renderings in Bengali or 
any other raouern fndian language and we cannot 
now dogmatize in the way the author has done. 

Dr. Shahani is of opinion tliat *'lhc greatest English 
poetry is non-religious” (p. H8) ; this is in the nature 
of tCK) sweeping a remark to be convincing. As 
regards the Indian attitude to Shakespeare’s dramatic 
works, the truth seems to be that the Indian taste 
IS move liberal than the author thinks it to be ; it 
can enjoy non-niystical literature, and Kalidasa who 
is certainly not "a mystic, is the greatest of the 
Indian poets. Aesthetic pleasure was coiisidercd to 
be akin to the highest, and such a pleasure was 
viewed from a broad outlook on life. 

Dr. Shahani himself must know that this attempt 
is at b<!st a }iuny quarrel with the Occident. It is 
very commendable to stand on one’s own IcfTS^ but 
perversity is not a substitute for originality. Though I 
we cannot thus agree with the author in his cohcLii- 
sion, the subject hiis been treated in a most interesting 
way, and *ihe last word’ is indeed a thing of beauty. 

Pbiyabanjan 8zs 

PRATAFADTTYA : By Late Baja Nngendranath » 
Roy, B. L., of Nuomogar, Khulna. EdOad by the 807i 
of the author Rabindranath Roy. Crown 8po. 
Pages Price Be L 
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The author i& descended from a brother of Baghab 
Boy, BOD of the reputfd Basanta Boy, murdereci bv 
fVatapaditya. The editor iiiforma us that the book 
was compiled in 1890-92, t.e., about 4ri years ago, 
when hardly anything hisiorieal regarding Prata- 
paditya w^as known. The book is therefore practically 
an adaptation in Enghsh garb of the romaniie 
biography of J^ratapaditya compiled and published 
in 1^12 by Bainram Basu under the title PraUtpudUtfa- 
Chariia, 

Much legendary nonsense has gathered round the 
name and history of Pratapaditya of Jossorc and it 
is useless to blame the author of the present booklet 
for his failure to fish the true historical Pratap out 
of the vortex when men far better e^juipped sucicceded 
no better. 

N. K. Bh ATT A KALI 


EVEHY-DAY MORALS, /hy T A. Sathe, M. A., 
IL a P Puhltsficd hi/ P. 7. SeUhr, (i2r, Shanirar Prfh, 
Poona 2 Pp. ](i‘2. Price lie, 1. 

This 8 a catechism on morals. Jt comprises one 
thousand and odd tiucstions and answers, and covers 
a pn^tty extensive field. We have questions ranging 
from ‘When m an act said to be good ?' to ‘What 
are the advantages of a wedded life.’ Some of the 
answers given by the author arc (piitc amusing. For 
exam ole, among the advantages of a wedded life is 
included the possibility that husband and wife ‘can 
inherit each other’ (O. 941). The author makes an 
exhibition of hw business instinct and— shall W'e add— 
his commercial morality also w'hcn he lays down 
the great moral pnnciiile that ‘eloth-merchunta and 
other traders’ should not ‘charge more profit than 
two annas per rupee/ ((-i. 149). 

^Sometimes the author’s performance becomes 
almost a biirh*sqiie; as for instaiic'c, w'hcn he seiiously 
considers how rospcct is to be shown to great 
perbonalities and suggests as means the raising of 
arches, presenting addivsses etc. ((J. 21:1). But he 
siirpuhses himself when he lays down the proposition 
that astrology, palmistry, glio-its, etc. arc so many 
‘hoaxes' because they lead to quarrels betwcim those 
who bt*lieve and those who do not believe in them 
(Q 819-21) ; and also when in answer to the question, 
‘How' docs a lazy fellow behave*/' he tells his readers 
that ‘he (the luzy fellow) prefers rather to live on 
the insanitary ground-floor than living on the upper 
ones which are sanitary’ and “that he dons not 
take medicine in lime” etc. (Q. S*JS). 

W’e wonder whether the author really wants to 
catechise us or is only making fun at his own cost. 
The pompous style that he treiincntly assumes, the 
title that he has given to his book and the subjects 
that he deals with, would lead one to think that he 
is serious ; but the general frame-work of his mind 
has a subdued ooriiic appearance : and the funniest 
thing is this that he setems totally unaware of it. 

The book is unencumbered with anything like a 
preface and we are loft to imagine for whom it is 
intended. 

We vei^ much wish, however, that the author had 
directed his energies to some other pursuit. 

BYSTEMS OF EXAMINATIONS. By Ziauddin 
Ahmad, 0. L R, M, A., PhJ)., D.Se. Published by 
lAmgmttns, Qreen db Cb,, pp, 69, 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is a well-known educationist 
and his views on a subject like Examinations carry 
considoroblo weight. In this booklet he has examined 
at some length me systems of examinations obtaining 
in England, (rcrmany, France, Italy and India. 
Examinations may sometimes liecome so mechanical, 
that they cease to be a test of efficiency. A perfect 
BVhtem of examination has yet to be devised. Even 
the so-called intelligence "tests are not free from 
defects. 

The Indian system no doubt is the greatest sinner in 
this line ; hut. the British examinations on which such 
artificiul value is )>ut in this (‘ountry, arc also not 
entirely frcci from defects. And all who hold high 
clats British degrees are not always found superbly 
efficient in the spheres of life to which they are 
called. 

The fact that recruitment to the public services is 
generally made not on the results of the examinations 
conducted by our universities but of other examina- 
tions, is an indirect challenge to the utility of our 
examination systems. What kind of ability, then, do 
our examinations iirove except ‘that of cramming 7 
The question has been asked more than once. And 
the country ought to be grateful to Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad for having drawni ]>ointed attention to the 
stupidity of our examination systems. But unfortu- 
nately even our educational system is now' subject to 
the vicissitudes of an insane political scramble, and 
the time seems distant when the country will settle 
down to think of soberer methods of education 
and examination. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCJHOLOGY. By Hubert 
Qnicnder, S, ./., Ph J)., Professot of I^ychology, St, 
Louis Pmccrsiti/, U. S. A. The Bruce Iwhshring Co,, 
New York, Mifwaidec, Chicago. 

Experimental psychology is a science which suffers 
not a little at the hands of those who distozt facts to 
fit preconceived philosophical notions. This being the 
case, It is a relief to turn to this perfectly objective 
ex])ositioii of Professor (Tnieiider. This work will 
appeal to all who arc i itcresled in the subject treated. 
It furnishes us with an up-to-date account of what 
this comparatively now science has accomplished, yet 
it is far frim being a merely popular work. The 
author has contributed to the field of experimental 
psychology an original and very interesting theory 
eonccriiiiig colour and tone sensations, which are 
fully de^c^il)ed in this book. We venture to recom- 
meud the chapters on thought, in which the old 
Aristotelian pronleni of the relation between image 
and idea is discussed in the light of modern ps^^cho- 
logical experiments, as well as the chajitcr describing 
the nature and properties of the will act. 

(J. De Moor 

A HURVEY OF BfXTOLOGY. By E, J, Boss 
(Scimcc and Culture Senes), The Bruce Publishing 
Company, New York, 1922, pp. 670. 

“It is the opinion of some, and the error is already 
very common, that the social question is merely an 
economic one, whereas in point of fact, it is above 
all a moral and a religious matter, and for that 
reason must be settled by the principfa^s of morality 
and according to the dictates of religion.” 

Mr. E. J. Ross quotes this passage of j‘opo Leo 
XlIPs Encyclical Letter on Christian Democracy as 
a preamble to his book, and indeed, it adequately 
expresses the purpose has in view. 
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An a survey of sociology, his book is admirably 
comprehensive and his exposif.ion is generally clear 
and to the (>oint. The book is divided into two main 
sections ; the first one treats of the fund,imental 
principles and tlie ^[encral problems of sociology 
(familyf state, international society, etc.) ; the second 
division, comprehend in t; parts two throe and four, 
considers the more partunilar questions as to labour, 
social relief, marriaf^e, education, etc. Even the Ne^^ro 
pioblcm comes in for a chapter by itself. 

The book is wTltten by a (.UMiolie, from a 
Catholic point of view, and is primarly intended for 
Catholic students. The social encyeli<*jils of the late 
Popes, and Hp^^cullly the two ^rreat labour encyclicals 
of Popes Leo Xlll and l*lus XI, are lar^rely quoted 
and commented on. Ily so doin^ Mr. E. .J. Ross has 
rendered a great service to all students of sociology, 
Catholic or not. For if it is true that sociology is 
no mere economies, that it must consider human 
social relations with all their moral and religious 
implications a.s well, then the impartial student 
cannot but tie thankful for having here an opportunity 
to learn what the Catholic Chmch teaches on this 
matter. 

It is to be regretted however that in the appended 
bibliographies the author has limited himself to 
Engli^ books or English translations. 

A. T A YURA 

MAH ARAN A KriiVIHHA . By Rai Sahib Ilarbilas 
Sarda^ M, L, A. Snvond Bhhon, 193 J. VpaHt 
Y antrafaya, A finer, Pfi, 231 ^XXYI , Rs. o. 

Hal Sahib Harbilas Sarda, whose name has now 
become a household word in India as the author 
of the Sarda Marriage Bill, had long before estab- 
lished his fame in literary circles as a sound 
scholar with half a dozen wclU written books to his 
credit. Among these his Hindu Stiperionty is 
perhaps the most popular and Apner (Historical and 
Descriptive), the most original and scieinitic, though 
others are equally learned productions. The first 
edition of Madiarana Kumbha was published in 1917, 
and at once received recognition as a work of 
considerable merit. “The present work,” n.s the author 
says, '^is practically a new book \ many chapters have 
been added, and old chapters have been re-wntten 
and enlarged.'’ The book contains a full bibliography, 
a good index and several beautiful illustrations. Jn 
the a])pendi\ he has given useful «^vtracts from 
inscriptions and Kumbha’s Kirtisfhamhha Pra^shasti. 
Mr. 8arda can justly claim to have used fully all 
available sources of niformatiou with skill and 
discrimination. This was a very delicate task ; 
becnuKC almost all these sources ha<l already been 
handled by a veteran historian like Pandit Uaiiri- 
shankar Ojha in writing his chapter on Maharana 
Kumbha in his Rapulana ka ftihas. Mr. S.irda's 
method of historical study is scientific, and his 
style peculiarly free from verbOsily and ambiguity. 
Graphic topographical details of Mewar farniiiarize 
the reader with every scene of history enacted there 
by the main characters in this hook. 

None would possibly differ from Mr. Sarada’s 
eaiiittate of Maharana Kumbha as '‘a great soveringn, 
a great military eommandar, a great builder and a 
great scholar” (p. 192), and "‘the real founder of 
Die greatness of Mewar” (n. 191). But it is difficult 
to agree with the learned biographer of Kumbha 
when ho says, ''His genius was eqtfal io achieving 
far greater feaU of mUitary glorp than what he 


aecomplishpAl ; but his heart, susceptible to finer 
feelings of humanity, abhorred ail unnecessary 
bloodshed, ruin and destruction, and he undertook 
only such military operations as were absolutely 
necessary for the protection of his country .. 

(p, 11.1). Maharana Kumbha was not a born military 
genius like the Em)ieror Sd.mudrjigupta. Maharana 
Kumbha, a boy of about 12 or l.'l at his accession 
(14.‘M A. 1) ) was under the tutelage of R.io Rui 
Mil Rathor till 14'l.S. Sirohi was annexed, Malwa 
invaded and its Sultan, Mahmud Ktiilji, brought as 
a prisoner to (!hitor during this period. Miharana 
Kumbha had really as litlle share in these conquests 
and viclnru's as young Akbar had in the glory of 
the victory of V.he iSecond Battle of Pam pat or other 
conquesis ma<le «luring the regency of Biiram Khan. 
After the overthrow of Rin Mai, Kumbha’s aged 
uncle, veteran Ohondi, HCi'meil to have held the reins 
of governmeni for 7 years (1 4' IS- 144. b A. i> ) during 
which Marwar was occupied by the Sisoihas and 
Biindi rt‘coiiquered. As soon as flfionda retired from 
Court, Rao .lodha reconquered Marwar and Sultan 
Marnufl Khilp inv.id(‘d Mewar itself. So only a 
successful defence of Mewar against, the armies of 
Malwa and Giijrat, building of Kumbhalgarh, and 
the sack of N.igor stand to the credit of Mahanina 
Kumbha. This does not warrant a conjecture that 
Maharana Kumbha w.as enpable of aehietunq qreafer 
miiitnry than what was achieved (or him 

by Ran Mai anti (.honda. Secondly, as regards finer 
feelinqn of hnmmuiy and abhorrenre of bloorUhed 
we find no traces of them in the conduct and 
character of Kumbha whose victory had little quality 
of mercy for the vanquished. Perhaps, Mahaicina 
Kumbha paid his contemporary Muslim sovereigns 
a sincere compliment by imitating their ruthlessnew 
in devastating populous cities, imprisoning hc4pless 
women ami destroying places of worship. His 
KirftHfha mhha Pra^thasif says: *‘Kumbhakarna, deriding 
the rii*er of Giijrat as it wt;re, captured Nagor burnt 
to ashen the loftg monque buiff by FiruK^ demolished 
the fort, filled up ditches, deprived him of his 
elephants, imprisoned Muslim women and chastised 

tnnumerable Muslims consigiuHl the city with 

all its mosques to flames.” (See Ojha’s Raiputana ka 
Itihas, p. 0J4). 

Mr. Sarda has shown rare insight in analysing 
K'ljput character. He says, “The Rajput ideal oi 
life was how to die nobly, rather than how to 
achieve success in life. They preferred fame to 
success and cared less for victory and more for 
praise of their personal valour.” We mav only 
add, though Riiputs were known as “death-loving” 
warriors in Medieval India, they were considered 
worse soldiers than the Khurasan is because of their 
“crass slapUlifi/^ as Aurangzih writes in a letter to 
his sou. Rajput soldiers could never take advantage 
of covers, He in ambush, and practise ruses and 
feints on the battle field. As politicians their chiefs 
were always made cat’spaw of by their Muslim 
adversaries. Mr. Sirda rightly remarks that even 
greatest among the Maharanas, e, g., Kumbha and 
Hangs, supremely lacked that great quality of “politwal 
foresiqhtj which comes only of full national conscious- 
ness”^ (p. 201.) Not to speak of Hindu national 
consciousness, Rajputs, even the noblest among them 
was ready to betray even their clan aud country for 
the sake of Bhum or patrimony. Rathor Jaimal, 
the bravo defender of Chitor, sought the help of 
Bhi^ Bhah against M.ildoo who had taken away 
Malrta from him ! From beginning to end Hindus 
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owed their misfortune to political blunders of ihcir 
rulers.^ B^jah of Jammu who had a quarrel with 
his neighbour the last of the Ghazuavid rulers of 
Labor invited Shihabuddin Ghuri to the Panjab 
evidently thinking that Ghuri would go away 
after crushing the Ghaznavids ; similar was the 
calculation of Jiiichand — if the story of his treachery 
is historical — and of Ban a Sanga. Maharana Raj 
Bingh was perhaps the worst criminal in this respect. 
He is rcpponsiole for all the misery which Hindus 
suffered during the long reign of Aurangzib, and 
what India suffers today from the unhappy legacy 
of Aurangzib’s reign Had he not betrayed his 
great benefactor Dara Bhukoh and blindly 
thrown himself on the side of Aurangzib, ]M‘rhaps 
Aurangzib would not have ascended the throne of 
Hindustan to undo the viork of Akbar, 

On the whole we have nothing but all praise for 
Mr. Barda’s book w'hich is the most complete survey 
of the reign of Maharana Kumbha and of his 
literary activities. 

BOMAN(^E OF THE FORT OF GWALIOR . 
By Hem Chandra Iiai\ M. A. Pnnfrd ai ihr Ma^'athi 
/Vess, lJplhi-i>hahadara , 1931 ; pp 74. 

The fort of (rwalior has indeed an undying 
glamour of romance about it. The author has given 
a fairly accurate survey of the history of that famous 
fortress in this book. This will prove useful and 
interesting to every eoiitcniplativo visitor vrho ascends 
the dismal tower of Gwalior, ‘the Ilaslillc of the 
Great Mughals.” 

FLOWERS OF HINDU CJHVALRY. By the 
same author ; pp. 102^ Hs 8. Printed at the Bharat 
Prinhng Works : Baxar ^itaram, Detki, 

This book containing biographical sketches of eleven 
Hindu worthies of Medieval India, opens with a 
prologue of 16 pages and closes with an epilogue of 
5 pages. It has no biblioeraphy, no index. Neither 
the mentality of the writer nor his literary style is 
suited to Hooer historical study. The author has out- 
stripped even the average novelist in taking liberties 
with history. We quote below a paragraph from the 
author’s prologue in order to ac<{uaint readers with 
the mentality of the writer and the range of his 
investigations : After the third chapter of this 

book had come out of print. 1 happened to visit 
Jaipur where I learnt from authoritative quarters that. 
Uiere is not a trace in the State Historical Bccords to 
bear out the allegation of Rajput princesses having ever 
been given in marrtage to some of the Moghul emperors. 

it 18 not for the first time that the theory of 

these matrimonial alliances has been disputed by 
uii biassed scholars of repute... One has certainly to 
tax the imagiiiBt.ion to an extraordinary degree to 
believe that any of the Rajput rulers........ could have 

stooped so low as to marry a real Rajput princess to 
any Mogai emperor ” (p, xv-xvi). 

Bo the author of Flowers of Hindu Chivalry and 
his Jaipur! informants would have us believe that 
mothers of Jabandr, Bhahjahan, and Prince Khiisru 
were not genuine Rajput princesses, but only counter- 
feits produced for diplomatic alliances I If the people 
of Jaipur made any such assertion it is no wonder ; 
because darkness, they say, is always thickest under 
the lamp. There is a letter writteu by Prince Dara 
Sbukoh to Mirza Bajah Jai Singh (now preserved in 
the Jaipur Archives) in which (he Prince intimates 
his willingness to acAept as bride for his son Sulaiman 
Bhukoh, a daughter of Bao Amar Singh Bathor 


(eldest brother of Maharajah .laswant Singh), if she 
was bora of Mirza Ba job’s own sister. 

As regards contents, half of this book is a fairly 
intelligent summary of Tod’s Rajasthan. His sketches 
of liAjah tSurajmal Jat of Bharat pur, Maharajah 
Chhatrasal Biindcla and Vasouant Itao HoJkar are 
ably written and contain comparatively fewer errors. 
The worst chapter is probably that on Rao Amar 
Singh Rcithor, being wholly based on the iictitinus 
nceonnt of Tod and traveller’s tales connected with the 
fio-calJcd Amar Hingh Gate of the Agra Fort. How- 
ever, Mr. Rai is Icms resjionsiblc for perjietuating this 
myth than professional histoiiaiis who have till now 
allowed it to pass unchallenged. Abdul Hamid Lahori 
has given a very detailed contemporary account of 
this stirring incident of Uao Amar Singh’s violent 
death, and also the cause of his being disinherited by 
his father Maharajah Gaj Singh Bathor. We learn 
from Abdul Hamid's Padshah-natna that B.ao Amar 
Singh was disinherit! d not because of his own 
iiirb’ulonee and miseondiiet, but on account of 
his father’s doting on .lasivant's beautiful mother. 
Mota Rajah Udai Singh of .lodhpur had set this 
evil prceodont in the family by setting aside the 
claim of his eldest son Sukat Singh and nominating the 
much younger Suraj Singh born of his most favourite 
queen {Padshah-nama, Pers., text, ii. p. 98). Bao 
Amar Singh at the time of his death held the 
mansab of 4,00() Zat, 3,0ClO Sairar and that of hia 
adversary Say y id Salabat Khan was lower to his 
by lOUU Sawar. The tragic incident happened not 
within the citadel of Agra, but outside in the palace 
of Dara Shukoh on the bank of the Jamuna. On 
the 25th of Jamadi-ul-awwal, J054 A. H. * the 
Emjieror paid a visit to Dara’s house outside the 
citadel, and ordered a halt for some days. On the 
last day of this month Bao Amai Singh, fief-holder 
of Nagor, who had been absent from Court for 
some time on account of illness reported himseR 
there in the afternoon. Salabat Kban, Mir Bakslu, 
conducted him to the Emperor holding darbar in 
the khilwaf-khana (room ot private audience} of Dara 
Shukoh. After the salute Bao Amar Bingh stood 
in his appointed place in the row on the left-hand 
side, and Salabat Khan on the right-hand side of 
the throne. During the time when after evening 
prayers the En:peror was busy writing a letter to 
some noble, Salabat Khan was found talking with 
a person near a four-branched chandelier below the 
balcony. All on a sudden Bao Amar Bingh un- 
sheathed his iamdhar (a kind of sword), ran at 
Salabat Khan and killed him outright by a single 
blow. Khalilullah Khan, Bao Arjun, Sayyid Saiar 
Barba and six or seven mace-beai-ers surrounded Amar 
Singh, and overpowered and killed him with great 
diificully. The affair derives its importance not 
for what brave Amar Bingh did, but from the grim 
resolve of his followers to die to a man in avengine 
his death which threw the whole city into turmoil. 

Bao Amar Bingh was a lover of poetry and 
patronized many ports. One ot them^ Banwari, has 
immortalized this episode in the following lines : 

inR fiffir ^Rr, Rwrd siw i 

gaiw SI* II 

ihiiT 3?r fiiwft I 

“w*» ws qnft snff, iku 
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t. 6., Bravo Amar ! Immortal indeed is thy name — 
thou who hast slain Salabat Khan on the very lap of 
Shahjahan. On that side the word Oanwnr ' (rustic) 
came out from the mouth, and on ihis side Jarndhar 
left its scabbard. Before (/. the second 

syllable) could be uttered it sent Salabat beyond the 
anode of death. 

However, in spite of historical inaccuracies this 
book will be found useful in creating some interest 
in history amon^ those who have no appetite for dry 
and cold facts. We recommend it to Hindu admirers 
of the “Prussian School” of history. 

Kalika-iianjan Qanungo 

ROCK-(MTT TEMl^LIOS AROUND BOMBAY 
(at Elephanta and Jogeshwan. IMandapeshwar and 
Kanheri) : By Kanaiyalnl //. Vakil, B. A , LL. B, : 
pp. 100, with 54 illustrations and 5 plajis * Bombay : 
7). B. Taraporevala Sons and Co., '*Kilal) Mahal, 
IJomby Hoad • Boards, Rs. .V, 

Bombay is more fortunate than any other Indian 
city in p^BBCSsiiig some of the most imjiortant 
arcbspological remains within a few miles, or which 
Elephanta and Kanheri are names to evoke seijtiments 
of enthusiasm in historians and art-lovers. Tt is 
doubtful if Brahnianieal art can show anything more 
sublime than the jicroat Three-headed Miva and the 
Siva panels at Elephanta ; and to have seen tht'm and 
appreciated something of their sij^nificanec and 
greatness is to feel enriched for life, Mandapesliwar 
and Jogeshwari arc less kno>Mi. but they also deserve 
careful attention— they suffer, in fact, through their 
close proximity to the more magnificent Elephanta 
andniKanheri. A good guide to these sanctuariei? of 
faith and arc was wanting so long, which would give 
us all the information necessary for the understanding 
of the art as an expression of the faith ; and in 
Mr. Vakil these rock monuments have found a sympa- 
thetic and an eloipient interpreter whose knowledge 
of Indian literature and Indian art make him 
specially suited for the task. Discussion of Indian 
art motifs and methods in relation to the ideals 
before the artists seek (o help in the enjoyment of the 
sculptures ; and the plana and half-tone* illustrations 
enhance the value of the work. One cannot help 
wishing that the quality of the illustrations was a 
little lietter—an item on which surely the publishers 
could have given a little more attention. Otherwise 
this welbconceived and brightly written book is well- 
reproduced, and will be a helpful book for those who 
are going to see these temples, and a valuable 
souvenir of a visit to the temples for those who have 
seen them. 

THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA : By Fnrdrirk 
Nielxsvhe • Tt anslaiion by Thomas (hmmon, revised 
with an tntrodueiion by Dr. Oscar l^ry. Kditor of the 
ofuthorixed Enylish translation of Nt(*t^schc*s works : 
London, tleonfc Mint & Unwin Lid ■ thin paper, 
poclcet edition, dfiS payes, 5 shillings nett. 

This great classic of Modern European Literature 
has been jiroduccd in a very attractive (and com- 
paratively chc.ap) edition which ’ will please the 
admirer of Nietzsche who is also a lover of beautifully 

g reduced bociks. The 4()-page intvodijction from 

tr. Levy is an illuminating ond eloquent apprecia- 
tion of this great work. His testimony and his 
wpeal are in the following terms : “There is no 
Greek, there is no Roman, there is no Indian example 
or equivalent for it ; no pagan mouth, however 
beautiful, has ever poured out such eloquence and 
forceful wisdom. There is a religious atmosphere about 


this hook in spite of its irreligion, even on account 
of its irreligion ; it carries us far away from the 
stuffy air of our churches up to the keen winds of 
lofty peaks. Here with every breath our chest expands 
and our heart rejoices, and for a very good reason : 
our inspirations are drawn from an inspired book, a 
book as holy as the Bible, and a good deal more 
modern and less perplexing ; a book which for some 
of us even now replaces the Bible.* ” “Let Indians, 
Chinese and Japanese, who are rightly indignant 
today with Europe and her arrogant claim to superior 
culture, turn to Thus Spake Zarathusfra, and let them 
regain some of the respect which should be paid 
after all to Europe, even in her present decay and 
misery ..Hut let them- profit of its wisdom as well as 
the Europeans, who after inflicting I heir creed “for 
all” upon Asia, must and will reconcile that great 
continent bv Nietzsche’s new Gospel Foil Tiik 
Few.” 

PROtJREt^^ OF COCHIN : A Septuagenary 
Sourenir, eommemorafim/ the 70th year of H. IT. Sir 
Sri Rama Vanna, O. C. I 7^., Maharaja of Cochin : 
Articles on tltc History and Ethnology and General 
Administration of the Slate of Cochni, Malabar, South 
India, by various Sdtofrir't and Officers of the State • 
edited by Sahitya-Knsalan 7.» K. Krishna Mrnon , 
with 75 plates of itlnstraiions, pp. + index etc. 
Printed at the Cochin Gorerninent l*rcss, Ernakulam, 
10*13, Cloth Itoiind : Rs. .7. 

It was a happy idea to publish this volume in 
commemoration of the long and illustrious life of one 
of the most enlightened rulers of Fciidaiory India. 
Cochin with a population of about one million is one 
of the most advanced States in India, and in the 
matter of education and literacy, that absolute 
measure of progress in a state, (bchin together with 
Travancore and Baroda is far ahead of British India. 
The present ruling house of Cochin has an unbroken 
record from 1500 A.D. onwai’ds, when the people of 
Cochin for the first time came in touch with the 
Portuguese, ft is however an ancient house, 
which is not a remarkable thing in India — and the 
oldest traditions take the family history a) far back 
as the fifth century A, D. Maharaja Sir Sri Rama 
Varma ascended the masnad in 1914, and a ipumbCT 
of administrative reforms were carried on during his 
rule, which have helped Cochin to obtain its present 
position among Indian States. After a preliminary 
account of the history of Cochin and of ils people, 
incliHling the burning question of the ‘di pressed 
classes' and how the Btate has sought to solve this 
question, the various administrative departments and 
measures are described by officers in charge of them. 
Tlicy are treated under the following heads : General 
Administration ; Finance ; .Tudicial Administration , 
Law and IjCgislation ; the Police and the Military 
.f there is a Nay or Brigade and a few troopers for 
escort and guard purposes, the entire strength being 
near about 4(D0) ; Jails ; Department of Registration ; 
Land Itevenue ; Forests ; Forest Tramway ; Excise 
and Customs ; Education (one of the most interesting 
and detailed sections in the book) ; Medical Relief 
and Sanitation ; the Anchal or local Post System ; 
Agriculture ; Co-operative Societies ; Industnal and 
Economic Development ; Municipalities ; Village 
Panehayats ; Religious and Charitable Institutions 
and Temples ; Archaeology Ethnography, State 
Libraries and Allied Subjects ; The Museum and 
the Zoo ; Sanskrit Studies ; Mdlayalam literature ; 
Sports and Pastimes : Public Works Depaitment ; 
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and Ayurveda. Aq enumeraiion of the above would 
show the many-sided activities of the administration 
•of Cochin for tne service of the people, and the note 
of enlightened solicitide for the good of the masses 
and of a great mutual trust between the government 
and the people is noticeable throughout. The work is 
a glowing commentary on an efficient State organiza- 
>tion mariaged by Indians. The general editing of this 


excellent work which serves to enhance the preatigel 
of an Indian State and its people before the world is^ 
excellent, and Mr. T. IC. Krishna Menon deserves the 
thanks of both Cochin State and the outside public' 
for manihalling all this interesting and useful infor-' 
mation in the volume under review. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chattrrji 


PRINCIPLES OF VEDANTISM 

By PRAKA8H CHANDRA SINllA 


Wfiat irt Vedanta ? 

V EDANTA means the end of the Vedas, 
The Upanishads are the ends of the 
Vedas. So the term Vedanta is 
‘ applied to them. Vedanta also 
means the highest knowledge — knowledge of 
the ultimate reality or realities. The Dpani- 
shads are supposed to be the repository of 
this knowledge, and in this sense too, they 
or rather the wisdom contained in them, go 
by the name of Vedanta. The statements of 
the Upanishads, bettor known as Sriitis, have 
been systematized in a philosophical work 
called the Brahma Sutra. This work too is 
called Vedanta. As a matter of fact, this is 
the work which is referred to when the term 
Vedanta is used with reference to the system 
of thought known as the philosophy of the 
Vedanta. The principles enunciated in the 
Upanishads have been expounded in simpler 
and more popular language in a poetical 
work called the Bhagavnd Gita. This work 
forms a link in the chain of the scriptures 
known as Vedantas. These three, the Upani- 
shads, the Brahma Sufra and the BJmgavad 
^Oita are known as the Prasthan^Traya or 
threefold foundations of the philosophy of the 
Vedanta. 

But these do not exhaust the list. There 
-are other works too which are sometimes, 
though loosely, called Vedantas. These are 
some of the commentaries on the Brahma 
Sutra^ Of these the most important ones 
are * the SariiakonBhashya^ the Sri 
Bhashya^ the Vedanta-Parijai Shaurabha, 
the Pkrna Prajna Bhashya and the Anu-- 


Bkashya, written respectively by Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madliwa and Vallabha- 
charya in course of th(5 five centuries from 
the Sth. Their interpretations of the Sutras, 
differing from one another, in some of the 
most matcTial points, constitute what is 
ordinarily known as the five different schools 
of the philosophy of the Vedantas. 

The Contents Or The Vedanta 

The most important subject dealt with in 
the Vedantas is the ultimate reality of exist- 
ence with its real nature and relation to the 
world of our experience — the world of 
chit and arJiit—ol mind and matter. 

There is the conception of a personal God 
too, with discussion as to raan^s duty towards 
Him and of the state of existence after death. 
In a word tlie subjects dealt with in the 
Vedantas are metaphysics, cosmology, theology 
and eschatology. 

The five Vcdantic doctrines differ 
materially from one another in their inter- 
pretation of the Sutras on these subjects, 
specially the first, and the object of this short 
discussion is to give the reader a clear idea 
of the views of each of the five schools, noting 
specifically the points of agreement and 
difference in simple and unambiguous 
language and avoiding technicalities as far as 
possible. 

Common Ground 

All the commentators at^e unanimous on 
one point, and that is an importa :t one too. 
They all hold that in all super-sensuous 
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matters, the Srutis which are supposed to 
be the statements of truths revealed to their 
authors, are the highest authority. So, they 
base their theories, not on personal experience, 
not on reason, but on the authority of these 
statements. They do not, however, reject 
reason altogether ; it is accepted, when it is 
in agreement with the Srutis. In cases in 
which it stands against them, it is either 
rejected or explained away. It is in this 
, respect that the Vedanta as a system of 
philosophy differs from the other orthodox 
systems, in the mode of treatment of 
their respective subjects. The latter do not 
however reject tlie authority of the Srutis as 
such, but they accept it only when it docs 
not stand in opposition to reason and soine- 
time perhaps also to refute the argument of 
an opponent Vedantist, rather than to support 
their own. In short, with a Vedantist 

the authority of reason is subordinate to that 
of the Srutis, whereas with the followers of 
the other systems it is tlie latter which is 
made to yield to the former. 

A question that will naturally arise in the 
reader^s mind is this : How is it, that five 
different philosophers all admitting the Hrutis 
to be the highest authority, should interpret 
in five different ways the same set of Sutras 
which are admitted to be more systematized 
form of the Srutis ? It is true, that in the 
Sutras an attempt has been made to 
systematize the Srutis. But as no Sruti has 
been quoted in the Sutra, the reader is left to 
his own wits to find out for himself the Sruti 
or Srutis on which any particular Sutra or 
set of Sutras are based. Then again, the 
form of the Sutras is such that they are, from 
a linguistic point of view, capable of more 
interpretations than one. Each commentator 
4 not only could explain a Sutra in his own way, 

^ but could also quote Srutis to fit in with his 

i view. 

The treatment by the commentators of 
. the Srutis, showing the relatioh between Jiva 
and Brahma as shown below, will illustrate 
the meaning of what has been said above. 
The Srutis on the subject may be classed 
under three heads. Some are apparently 
monistic. "I am Brahma f "Thou art it 
"The individual self is Brahma, are some of 
them* There are others that are apparently 


dualistic. As for instance, there is a Srutt 
which speaks of the Jiva and Brahma aa 
two fair-winged friendly birds living on 
the same tree. There is another which say a 
that the Jiva and the Lord of the universe 
are both unborn and co-etornal. A third 
set of Srutis are monodualistic. They state 
that Jiva and Biahma are the same in a 
qualified sense — in the sense in which part 
and whole, the body and the bodied, the 
attribute and the attributed, the emanation 
and its source, are the same. One of these 
speaks of Brahma as the material and efficient 
cause of the universe^ as a spider is of its 
thread. Then* is one that speaks of Jivas as 
so many emanations from Brahma as sparks 
arc from a blazing fire. One of the most 
oft quoted Srutis assorts that the Universe 
proceeds from Brahma, has its being in it 
and is withdrawn into it. Then again there 
are numerous Srutis which say that Brahma 
is the in-dwelling spirit of all existence, 
pervading it as oil does the oil-seed, and salt 
does the salted water. 

These Srutis, the commentators say, are- 
statements of the experiences of their Rishis 
in regard to the relation between Brahma and 
the universe of our experience — the universe 
of mind and matter. As the experience of 
the same reality could not bo different in 
different people, it must be assumed that the 
idea behind all these Srutis must be the same, 
though its expression is different. Each com- 
mentator tried to find out that idea. The 
result, however, is not one conclusion, but five 
different ones. Each has a method of his 
own to reconcile the Srutis to the same 
meaning, and all of them arc more ingenuous 
than reasonable or convincing. 

Of these methods, Sankara^s is too drastic* 
He asserts reality for the monistic Srutis only 
and denies it for the non-monistic ones. The 
monistic Srutis he asserts are what is absolute- 
ly real, while non-monistic ones indicate what 
is only relatively so, intended only for the 
religious aud moral discipline of minds not 
yet sufficiently trained to grasp higher and 
absolute truth. 

Sankaras direct opponents, the supporters 
of dualism, meet him by a double 
edged argument. Taking advantage of the 
admitted use of Arthavada in our scriptural 
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literature, they assert that the dnalistic 
Snitis are the cxpressious of the real relation 
between Jiva and Brahma, whereas the 
monistic ones are mere Arihamuhi or 
cxaggerat(3d praise of the free souls. 
Another weapon which they find quite handy, 
is the flexibility of the San'^krit language, 
which enables them to twist the monistic 
Srutis, so as to yield meanings that fit in 
with their doctrines. As for instance, the 
Sruti ^^this individual soul is lirahiua^^ is 
interpreted to mean that the individual soul 
is capable of being enlarged or developed in 
knowledge or spirituality. The word Brahma 
literally means ‘4arge”, so the interpretation 
cannot, from a literal point of view, be 
considered wrong. "Thou art it” is inter- 
preted to mean that the Jiva is of Brahma — 
its servant and dependent and not Brahma 
itself. Several others may be (piotcd to show 
the method employed to twist a Sruti 
to say what it had never been meant 
to say. But the ones (pioted will, 1 hope, give 
the reader a sufficiently clear idea^ of the 
ingenuity displayed in it. 

The intermediate, that is the monodualistic, 
Srutis could of course be easily interpreted 
both ways. As for instance, for th(i Srutis 
which assert that the individual self is in 
some sense or other part of Brahma, both 
the interpretations, that it is the same with 
it and different from it, would in one sense 
be correct. 

What has been said above, will give the 
reader some idea of the difficulty which the 
commentators had to reconcile all the 
Srutis to their respective doctrines 
or perhaps the doctrines which had been 
there from before their time and which they 
only followed and elaborated in a more 
systematized form. 

Outlines op the Doctkines 

Let us now examine these doctrines a 
little more closely. To understand these 
doctrines and the intricacy of arguments 
employed in their support the reader would 
do well to remember all the possible ways 
in one or other of which any pair of two 
things must stand related to each other on 
the basis of agreqznent or non-agreement. 
Between any two things there may be 


(0 absolute agreement, (/i) absolute differ- 
ence, o? (iii) partial agreement and partial 
difference. We cannot think of any other 
way in which they may stand in relation to 
each other — that is if the basis of the relation 
be agreement or non-agreement. 

In the cases of absolute agreement, the 
two things must not only be of the same 
essence, but each must possess all the 
attributes possessc'J by the other and to the 
same extent too — that is, neither of them 
shall have any attribute by which it may 
be differentiated from the other. Such a 
relation wc» may call, one of absolute 
similarity. Whether any such pair of things 
do or do not exist in nature is a different 
question. As a matter of fact, there is a 
system of Indian philosophy which denies 
the existence of any such pair of things. 
Even two atoms of the same element, it 
asserts, do not agree with each other in such 
a way, — ><»ach having an individuality of its 
own by which it may be distinguished from 
each of the rest. It is the assertion of this 
individuality for each atom, that gives the 
system its characteristic name, Vaisheshilta, 
But what is meant by t\m assertion of 
absolute similarity is that it is conceivable, 
if not demonstrable. 

But whether two entities absolutely 
similar to e<ach other do or do not exist in 
nature, there can be no doubt that an entity 
whatever may be its nature, is absolutely 
similar to itself. Such a relation is one of, 
identity, when such a relation is asserted 
between any two things the two thingSil 
referred to by it, are not really two different 
entities, but the same one, only known by* 
two diiferent names. As for instance, when 
we say that there is absolute identity between 
the present King of England and the present 
Emperor of India, what we mean, is that 
the present King of England, ^'and the present 
Emperor of India^^ arc two names of the 
same individual. Here is a relation of 
identity, but the word identity and its deriva- 
tive, identical, are sometimes loosely used 
for the terms similarity and similar, respec- 
tively. As for instance, in the statement 
that the Jiva being an emanation from'/ 
Brahma as a spark from a blazing fire, is 
essentially identical with it What is meant 
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by the writer is that the Jiva and Urahma 
being of the same essence, that is conscious- 
nesB or knowledge, are essentially similar. 
And again, in th*; statement that the Jiva 
being a part of Brahma, there is substantial 
identity between them, — what is really meant 
by the writer is, that the Jiva being a part 
pi Brahma, there is similarity between them 
in substance. To avoid ambiguity however, 
I shall, when desiring to express the relation 
of a thing with itself, do so by the ub(^ of 
the word identity qualified by the term 
absolute. 

As regards the relation of partial agree- 
ment and difTerenee, there is an infinite 
variety of it, according to the nature and 
degree of such agreement and difteronce. 
But yet they may be brought under two 
general heads : internal and external. By 
internal agreement and difference is meant 
the relation which an entity has with what 
constitutes an integral part of it. The 
Sanskrit word used to express such a relation 
is Sivafjata — confined within. Instances of 
such relation are what exist b(*tween a thing 
and its parts, between a bodied entity as a 
whole and its body, betweeii a thing possess- 
iijg attributes and its attributes. By external 
agreement and non-agreement is meant the 
relation which an entity may have with 
another which is outside it, — ^whicli does not 
form any part of its content, as for instanc(', 
ihe relation between two individuals of 
the same species — between two men, two 
Vnaminals, two quadrupeds, two vertibrate 
Animals and so forth. The Sanskrit word 
■ ised for expressing this relation is S/r/fjalya — 
Sf the same species. 

There now remains, the third relation, 

, ™at of absolute non-agreement, for our 
^^onside^ation. It is directly opposite to the 
relation of absolute* agreeiiieiit. Wlien there 
' jB such a relation betwec'ii any two entities. 
Inhere must not be any attribute common to 
*J>oth, neither in kind nor in degree. .Do any 
/Jiucb pair exist in nature' ? In answer it may be 
' Aa»d that the dual principles of the SaJilchyas — 
VrakrUi and PurutJia — matter and spirit 
Jatisfy this condition. But a critical reader 
nay say that even they are not absolutely 
\ithout any agreement, for they agree in the 
act of existence, — they both exibt, but here 


again as in the case of absolute agreement, 
the question is not whether two things 
absolutely different from each other, do or 
do not exist iu nature. What is meant is 
that such a relation is conceivable if not 
demonstrable, and that barring the fact of ex- 
istence, the dual principles of the Sanikhyas — 
matter and spirit, satisfy this condition fairly 
well for all practical purposes. 

We may now state categorically all the 
diflerent ways in one or other of which any 
two tilings must stand related to each other 
and sh:w that each of the five Vedaiitic 
doctriiK^s — so far as its interpretation of the 
relation between the individual and universal 
souls is coneornod, comes under one or other 
of them. 

The relations are : (i) the relation of 
absolute identity. This is the doctrine of 
Sankara. It is called Kehaludwaita^rnda or 
absolute monism. 

(//) The relation of absolute similarity. 
This is ^ot the case with any of the five 
doctrines. 

(/</) TJie internal or Siraynfa relation of 
agreeemeiit and non-agrcioment as between 
a body and the bodied entity as a whole — this 
is the doetriiK* of Ramanuja. It is called 
VfslHsindicatla^mdti or monism qualified. 

(/r) The internal or Stenyaia relation as 
between an attribute and the attributed as 
a whole -this is the doctrine of Nlnibarka. 
It is called Bhvdahltodfi-cada^ dualistic non- 
dualism, as according to it, both agreement 
and iion-agreeinent between Jiva and Brahma 
are well balanced. 

(r) The internal and Bmiyata relation as 
between part and whole — this is the doctrine 
of Vallabha. It is called Sndhimdtvaiia-vada 
or pure monism, because it is free from 
the contamination of maya or d{jlusion which 
plays a very important part in Sankara^s 
theory of ab&olute monism. 

(yv) The external or Stmjatya relation 
of agreement and difference, as between two 
individuals of the same species — this is 
the doctrine of Madhwa. It is called 
Du'aita'-vada or dualism. 

(vii) The relation of absolute non-agree- 
ment as between matter and spirit. This is 
not the case with any of the five doctrines. 



RETRENCHMENT f 

By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


"■'While the Indian villager has to maintain 
Ihc gloriouB phantasmagoria of an imperial polioy, 
while he has to fliipport legions of seat let Rolilicri*, 
goldeii chiiprassies, purple politicals, and green 
ex)m missions, he must remain the hunger-s trie ken, 
over- driven phantom ho - Twenty-one Days m 
India. 

T he decision arrived at by Sir John 
Anderson and his Government on 
the proposals of the Bengal Re- 
treiiehment Committee (lf)32) must 
remind one of the passage quoted above 
and written by the gonial Aberigh Mackay 
for Vamiff Fair about ISnO. 

In rejecting the recommendation of the 
Committee about a reduction in the size of 
the Cabinet Sir John adduced the following 
argument in his speech delivered in the 
Bengal Legislative Council on the 28th 
February : 

“The Committee recommended a reduction in 
the fizo of the Cabinet from seven to hvc 
members. I have given mo<^t careful consideration 
'to the recommendation as it was my duty to do. 
1 have no doubt that under normal exinditions 
we could carry on the >vork fairly comfortably 
with a Government of six members and if there 
were no question of preserving a communal 
balance, the number might even be reduced 
to five as recommended by the Committee. But 
con d if ions arc far from normal in several 
depirtments of Government and wc must expect 
during the next few months a heavy addition 
to the burden of work afTecting all members 
of Government —in connef*tion with the ojcherac 
for constitutional reform. This, moreover, is work 
which will have to be done against time. In all 
circumstances, therefore, I have come to the 
«conclusion. after much thought, that it was not 
worth while to incur the disadvantage of dis- 
organizing existing arrangements for the sake of 
a small saving -that would be realized during 
the comparaiively short period that is now 
expected to elapse before the inaiigiiraiion of a 
reformed constitution. I have the ksa hesitation 
in coming to this decision since all the indications 
go to show that under the conditions of the 
ftttare it will not be possible to carry on tbo 
woifk of Govern mont with fewer than seven 
IGfdsters.'’ 


,We mtSAtj at tho emtaot^ say that though 
^ taken caro to say that he has 

giv^ oontideratioo'^ to tho 

rnffinEMtol «m| Im Mjerted it 



^^aftcr iniicli thought" tho arguments he has 
adduced Icavo us uuconvinccd. Before we 
oxatuiiie the argiiincnts, however, we would 
quote tho words of the two successive 
Retrenchment Couiniittccs on the point. 

Tho Committee of 1922 expressed them- 
selves as follows : 

“The present Government, which consists of 
four Mmbers of Council and three Ministers, 
has been widely described as unndicessariiy large. 

It has been poiured out that in pre-reform days . 
the Government eonsisted of the Governor and 
three Members of Counetl, and that admitting the 
increase of Avork resulting from the new 
constitution, and from an enlarged and moxe 
active legislature, the increase of the Members Of 
Government by four appears to be without 
justifie^tion. 

“We think it unnecessary to do more than 
state that a Government of seven is not 
justified by the work that has to be done. 

There is no dispute on this point ; the difTeicnee 
of opinion arises as to the extent of the leduotion. 

It is not easy to estimate the increase of work 
since the pre-reform days of a Government ol 
three, but the factors making for an increase 
are fairly clear. The first is the increased 

complexity of the form of government under the 
new consLiiubion and the material in road wintfe i 
on the time of Members of Government by the 
mere protracted sittings of the Legislative CounefL 
Another factor is the altered situation in regard 
to finance. Tho local Government has now to 
stand on its own legs in this matter, to develop its 
own resources, and to devise a constructive 
financial policy embracing taxation and loans. 

A further consideration is that in pre-rdform • 
days the Governor had personal chargu*'*ttf ^ , 
certain branches of work. This is not now ' 

possible and its effect has to be accounted for* . 

“In our opinion there is ample justification for 
a Government of four, consisting of two Membm 
of Goiincil, one of whom should be a non-official 
and two Ministers, aud wo regard this as the 
normal and proper strength of the local ^ 
Government.” 

Thus it would appear that the Committee 
had given ^'most careful consideration" to 

the circumstances and had come to the 
conclusion that they would not be justified 
in recommending that the Government should 
consist of more than four Mcml^rB. 

Then we come to lfae^eOii»nir>ndatiott of 
tho next CoognsUtee, of 19d2. They 

put the GAM : 
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"The present Gorerument consist of the 
Gfovemor, four Members of Council and three 
Ministers. The last Retrenchment (Committee 
were of opinion that a Cabinet of four, or at the 
most five, should be nufficient. Wo think that, 
in the present circiinistanco, and under the 
existing; condition, the Governor should be able 
to carry on the administration of the province 
with a Cabinet of five. We are not concerned 
with the number of Members and of Ministers, 
who should form the Cabinet, as the coat will in 
any case be the same. 

“No useful purposf* would bo served by 
discussing the number of Ministers which will be 
required under the now constitution. That will 
depend on the form of the constitution and also 
on the amount of money available for expenditure. 
We wish, however, to record our opinion that 
their pay should be fixed at Ra. 3.5CX).” 

Thus it appears that Sir John Anderson 
who can hartlly be expected to have made 
himself conversant with the condition of 
Bengal during the short time he has been 
here considers that he can safely trample 
under foot and reject the recommendations 
made by two succcssiv<‘ Committees whose 
members are certainly more experienced than 
the newly appointed Crovemor of the 
Province. And what are the reasons that 
have weighed with him in arriving at his 
decision ? They are : 

(1) Conditions are far from normal in 
several departments of Government. 

(2) During the next few months a heavy 
addition to the burden (!) of work must be 
expected in connection with the scheme for 
constitutional reform. 

(3) It is not worth while to incur the 

disadvantage of disorganizing existing 
arrangemc^iits for the sake of the small saving 
that would be realized during the com- 
paratively short per?*'^‘'''*l»iUi.^i8 now expecced 
to elapsi* before '"^’^on of a 

reformed constitutk / 

(i) All indicai J that under 

the CfMiditions of ^ ff *^/wiU not be 

possible to carry on St Government 

with fewer than seven Ministers. 

We shall now proceed to examine these 
arguments. 

(1) Are the conditions really abnormal 
in several departments of Government ? 
Ot course, we are awjire that the non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience, as also the 
terrorist menace have put some Btra,in on the 
Department. But it no* au ^ 
^ conditions are 


abnormal in the departments concerned with 
Education, Public Health, Agriculture, the 
Industries, Commerce, Public Works, etc. ?’ 
Most dicidedly — no. We are not sure if 
Sir John Anderson has taken the trouble to 
enquire how many times during the past ten 
years — with the.se movements in the Province 
— Ministries had b(3en broken and all the 
departments, both Reserved and Transferred, 
had been administered by the four Members 
of the Executive Council ? Is he aware that 
for the work which even six months before 
now was being satisfactorily done by the 
Chief Secretary with three assistants an 
additional assistant has been appointed in 
Mr. ITogg ? The plea advanced, therefore, 
loaves us unconvinced. And surely the 
conditions in Bombay where the Governor 
has boldly reduced the size of the Cabinet 
are not more normal than in Bengal. 

(2) Anticipated increase in the "burden'^ 
of work due to the scheme of constitutional 
reforms seems to have perturbed Sir John. 
But can it not be suggested that if the 
"burden” is felt to bo really too heavy for 
tlie supine members of the Cabinet in Bengal 
it would be better and less costly to appoint 
an additional special officer when that work 
has actually to be done ? Could not three 
Members of Council do the work in connec- 
tion with the scheme for constitutional reform 
when the Montagii-Chclmsford Reforms were 
adumbrated, adv^anced and accomplished ? 
How would the same work be done by the 
reduced Cabinet in Bombay ? 

(3) Sir John Anderson thinks — 

(f/.) A reformed constitution would bo- 
inaugurated within a short time, and 

(/>) he can conveniently ignore small 
savings. 

Those who have been following the trend 
of events carefully must feel chary to believe 
that within a comparatively short time a new 
constitution would be in operation. That 
it is not wise to ignore small savings would 
be evident fn>m the proposal made by the 
Government of India to reimpose the stamp 
duty on cheques. The Hon. Finance Member 
said in this connection : "The legislation 
must be central, but the proceeds will be 
divided among the Provinces, We estimate 
that the proceedd in a full year ‘ will be about 
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'Seven lakhs of which the greater share will 
go to Bombay and Bengal.” Surely a 
reduction in the Cabinet would bring Bengal 
more money than the reimposition of the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

(4) Sir John has boldly asserted that all 
the indications go to show that under the 
conditions of the future it would not be 
possible to carry on the work of Government 
with fewer than seven members. What arc 
these indications ? We do not know if 
Sir John possess ^^the vision and the faculty 
divine” to anticipate tlie decision of the 
British Parliament in the matter. But 
practical politics demands that an administra> 
tion to be useful must not be top-heavy. 

It is interesting to note that oven the 
Enqlislnnan has considered the size of the 
Cabinet in Bengal to be unnoeessarily 
unwieldy.. Jn its issue of the 13th February 
the E}i(f1ishnian wrote as follows : 

“The Swan Committee recommended cconomioa 
total1inf>: Jieariy tw'o erorea. Admittedly, many of 
these aavinjjfl will take lime to come into 
operation ; admittedly, Oovernmenf have their 
Tesponaihilitica wider than thoae of a Retrenehment 
Committee. At the same lime there sceniR no 
evidence that the (loveniment are taking; any 
action on the hijj isRuea — the extravagant and 
top-heavy Cabinet with whieh Renfi^nl ih burdened 
—or the hilltop exodua. The ominous Hilence and 
apathy of the Uenjral Covernment on the Rubjeet 
of economy contraBts badJv with the ener^ 
diaplayed and the continued publir diBcuPsion in 
Bombay. The determination (xhibited liy Bihar 
putB Bengal to shame ; we little thouf»ht that the 
day w'ould come wIkmi we would have to hold up 
Sir Frederick Sykes’ administration as an exainjde 
for Benfral to folimv. Hut in the Western 
PrcHideiiey discussion has been continuous ; the 
<70vernment are said to Imve come to certain 
definite conclusions wliicli will be jilnced before 
the Bombay (Vuineil at the bc^cinning of this 
week or in pood tune for consideration by meinberb 
before the Bombay Budget is presented on 
February the 3 8th. ' fs any such action contempla- 
ted by the Bengal (lovenmienr ? 

Take the niiestion of the top-heavy and overpaid 
<Wnet What do the five Indian Kxccutive 
'CouneillorB and Ministers do wiih thi'ir time 7 
The Ministers are suppo-^cd to owe their position 
to their being kaders of political parties and 
being able to command support among political 
partiefi in the Legislature. This at present is a 
polite fiction ; moreover, if the Swarajists cared 
to come back to the Council there would be 
dramatic changes in the fortunes of Ministers and 
parties. Ministers presumably look after the work 
of their departments and once a week or there- 
abouts there is a formal meeting of the whole 
Oabinet at Gavemment House.” 

That fisr JohnV arguments could not 


satisfy even the Englishman would be evident 
from the following remarks made on the 
6th March : 

*'tBir John Anderson made a long and 
interesting speech to tlie Bengal Lt^gislative 
Council on Tuesday lost but it would be aficctation 
as well as disrespectful to His Excellency to deny 
that in two respects at least the public found 
the (rovernor’s speech disappointing. In the 
speech there was no reference to the Government's 
most unconvincing refusal to give up the second 
exodus to Darjeeling. Then fSr John Anderson 
said that a (Vibinet of seven was indispensable 
for Ikmgal though, but for I ho iiecessity of pre- 
serving the communal balance, the Government 
might just possibly manage with six. The 
(Jovcrnnient of India with their vastly greater 
responsibilities manage with a Cabinet of six, 
or seven if Sir l^hilip Ohetwode, the Army 
Member, be incbidiHl. Purely if the Government 
of India can manage with six (Cabinet members 
for the des}>atch of civil business, Bengal can do 
wiih four or at the very outside five. Perhaps 
the explanation is that Bengal relies on quantity 
rather than quality in her (Wunet.'^ 

Regarding the hill exodus the Retrench- 
ment Committee (1932) made the following 
modcbt recommendatien : 

“The first visit to Daijeeling covers a period of 
alioiit three months, the second is generally for 
less than Iwo months. Wc think it should be 
possible for the Government to abandon this 
second visit altogothci The Pujah holidays cover 
almost a fort, night of the time, and if the 
(Governor proceeds to the hills two or three weeks 
before the holidays, and remains for two or three 
weeks after them, we think the administration 
could be earned on without serious incouvenience, 
or it is during llis Excellency’s absence on his 
monsoon lours ” 

This roconiiiiondation has not been 
aoc'optod by tlie Governnirnt on the plea of 
'^abnormal time.” We have boon told : 

“111 lhes(> abnormal limes, when urgent matters 
whieh require the attention of Government as a 
whole nie to numeious, it is not possible to 
abandon the SK'ond visit to Darjeeling, but in the 
future conditions may change more especially 
under the new' Gonstitution, when it will be 
iim^Hsuiy' for Ministors to have a period of 
relaxation during which they can attend to their 
own ailairs and no iiniiortanr. dci'ision will 
ordinarily be required fiom Government as a 
whole, t-nder these new conditions it may be 
])OB>^iblo to do aw y with the second exodus.” 

If the times arc abnormal and numerous 
urgent matters require the attention of 
Government as a whole cannot the Governor 
give up the luxury of the second visit to 
Darjeeling till the new cons^tution comes 
into operation ? 

"It must be a point of honour^' said 
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Sir John Anderson in tbc local Legiahtive 
Council, "to hand over to the nutouoinous 
Governments shortly to bo brought into 
being, an administrative macliincry adequately 
equipped for the work it will be called upon 
to perform/’ 

But would it not be more honourable to 
hand over to the autonomous Government 
which looms so large on the official horizon, 
a Bengal which is on the high road to 
progress as regards hcaltli, education, 
industrial development and agricultural 
improvement ? 

Sir John knows very well that Beogal’s 
standard of expenditure is low ; in 102f)-30 
the expenditure per head was Ils. 2-8, while 
that in Madras was over Rs 4 and in Bombay 
Rs 8-4. And in Bengal there arc problems 
tbc solution of which would, in a short time, 
change the whole aspect of affairs. But 
want of funds stands in the way of the 
Government undertaking the work of solving 
them. The annual report of almost every 
department of Government connected with 
"nation building’' contains the w.ail — "Much 
could be done if funds had been available.” 

Sir John ought to know that for want of 
funds the decision of the Government to 
undertake the work of water supply in rural 
areas has remained a pious wish ; that the 


maefaioery contemplated by the State Aid to 
Jndustrius Act canuot bo set in motion 
because "for the time being assistance from 
public funds cannot be forlhcomiug”; that 
the Minister for Education is busy evolving 
"a plan for bringing the Primary Education 
Act into partial operation”; that agricultural 
research has been crippled ; that Thana 
dispi'iisaries cannot be established ; that the 
record of technical schools has been, as 
Sir Harcourt Butler put it — "a record of 
iucoQStant purpose with breaks of un- 
concern.” 

The Committe.o recommended tliat the 
expenditure of Rs. 20 a year on the dagger 
tassel for the head orderly of each Member 
and Minister should be discontinued. It is 
sigtiificatit that the Bengal Government have 
decided that "no change should bo made 
in the supply of dagger tassels.” One fails 
to understand what earthly ])urposc is served 
by the daggers — not to speak of dagger- 
tassels. The attitude taken up by tlic Bengal 
Government, therefore, reminds one of 
pompous pageants for a perishing people. 

The decisions of the Government as 
expressed in the note circulated and in 
Sir John Anderson’s speech only prove lhat 
what Abcrigh Mackny wrote about Jialf a 
century back holds good even today. 



QUALIFIED INDIANS AND UNEMPLOyMENT 

By S. K. sircar, m. sc. (Cal.), pii.d., a.u.s.m., d.i.c. (Lond.) 


D uring the last Conforence of Indian 
Students Abroad, hold in London, 
towards tlic end of Dcc(».mbcr, I 
had occasion to point out* that 
the number of young Indians studying abroad 
is considerable iind the amount of money 
spent in this connection is at least £300,000 
or 5 million rupees per year. Besides, the 
amount of time and energy spent is 

considerable. Perhaps the best portion of 
life of every sucli student is spent in this 
manner, with tli'' hope of a better prospect 
in future, in most cases and with the hope 
of acjpiiririg knowledge in the cise of a few 
others. Unfortunately, the hope for a better 
prospect remains unrealized mostly- Cases 
of qualified Indian students who could not 
get a proper start, or cases of those wlio were 
compelled to accept positions in lines totally 
different from what they specialized in, arc 
not rare. As a matter of fact the problem 
of unemployment amongst qualified Indian 
students is very acute and the position is 
getting increasingly serious. 

It will not be out of place to quote a 
paragraph from the 'Rc'port of the Work of 
the Kilucation Department^ of the High 
Commissioner for India, for the year 1930-31. 
Dr. Qiiayle points out in section vii, paragraph 
179, page 25, of the Report : 

“It may b(s said that the student’s real problem 
only be^iiiB when ho has actually obtained his 
dep;roe or has completed professional or practical 
training of some kind or other. 11c has ^ot his 
qualification, but where is he to find employment ? 
Too problem is of course by no moans peculiar to 
the Indian student. The British student has to solye 
it, and to help him, most of the Universitira iu 
the country have established Appointment Boards, 
which advise and assist the newly fiedged graduate 
to obtain suitable employment. The Indian 
student who has been trained at a British Univer- 
sity, cannot take advantage of the facilities, as ho 
naturally has in mind a po9t in his own country, 
and, perhaps only too often, a post in Government 
service. The office of the High CommUsioner 
g*vp8 all the help it can in this direction by 

* Bsport of the Indian Students’ Couference, 1931, 

p. tea 


forwarding to (loverniuent departments in Fndiav 
or to the Pu!)li(‘ S^Tvice Commission, applications 
submitted by stmlcnls who are about to return 
home, or by di.iwiiig their attention to other 
vae.iiiciLN winch have bjcii notified to the High. 
Oommusioner. But as projably 400 students 
return caeh year, tlio majoruy M'lth excellent 
qiiLLhfieatiotis, it is obviuus that only a small 
proportion can hofii; lo receive service appoint- 
ments Jt would be most iiscful if Indian empioyera 
in all brandies of inilustry and commerce, as well 
as niunicipil and public authorities, could find it 
possible 10 notify the High Commissioner when 
they have yueiincies for which stuilents who have 
completed their course in this country and are 
about to return to India, could be considered* 
E/ery year, a large number ot students return to- 
India, thoroughly trained and efii^netlt in engineer- 
ing and tec.hiiology, in medicine and iu science, 
gMierally, and it is only too true that many of 
them find the greatest dilii.mlty not only in secur- 
ing p.nts for which their quc^lifications especially' 
fit th Mil, but even employment at all. If India is 
to reap any benefit at all from the vast sum spent 
on educitioii anrl training abroad, every effort 
should bo made to piovido more openings and 
opportunities than there are at present for the 
young men who have so well equippoil thomsdves- 
to serve their country.” 

Dr. Quaylc's remarks fully support my 
statciiients and there is no doubt that 
the unemployment problem amongst educated 
Indians is very serious indeed. It is more 
BO amongst those trained in engineering and 
technology. The object of this article is to 
make a few suggestions that in the opinion 
of the writer may radically change the whole* 
situation for the better. 

Before tackling the actual problem, however, 
I cannot allow portions of Dr. Quayle's re- 
marks go unchallenged. He not only makes a 
wrong statement about the Iiidiau student 
that ho cannot take advantage of 
the facilities provided by the Appoint- 
ment Boards under the British 
Universities, but also puts forward some 
unconvincing reasons in bis support. I do* 
not see why a man of his position should be 
afraid of facing facts and call black — black* 
It should be made perfectly clear here, for 
his information, that the University or 
College Appointment Boards accept the* 
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necessary fees from Indian stndentSi for 
repstcring their names, with the Board ; 
although vacant situations are never brought 
to their notice unless the Board is absolutely 
sure that an Indian is required for the 
purpose. The Appointment Boards may not 
be fully responsible for this injiistioe, as the 
-choice lies with the employers, but they are 
expected to be fair enough to bring the vacant 
situations to the notice of every registered 
candidate, irrespective of nationality. 

One fails to understand what prompts 
Dr. Quayle to make the unwarranted remark 
that a young Indian naturally has in mind a 
»post in his own country and, perhaps too 
often, a post in Government service, A 
young Indian is adventurous enough to accept 
a job anywhere in the world, if he is assured 
of good living wages. Unfortunately, his 
-chances of getting a situation are practically 
•nil, in all other countries except India, where 
only the Government departments can 
•provide employment to a number of trained 
Indians, since the country is not industrially 
developed yet. Most of the existing indus- 
tries are in the hands of foreigners who 
exploit the country economically, but has 
not got the fairness to provide employment 
for trained Indians. So much by way of 
introduction. Lot us now examine the problem 
and find out what remedies can be suggested. 

So far as this article is concerned, my 
remarks will be confined to finding employ- 
ment for young Indians trained in technology 
and engineering ; since the absorption of 
trained Indians in eonimeree and industry 
will enhance the industrial and hence the 
economic development of India. It is a 
great pity that so many qualified people are 
not utilized evoiy y(»iir and their sorvicf's are 
lost to the country when India should make 
tremendous strides towards industrial 
'development. 

The main reason why there are so many 
unemployed trained Indians is 'that the 
supply is considerably high(*r than the demand. 
Naturally, the rf^incdies that .suggest them- 
selves are : 

(i) reduction of supply 
(it} creation of demand 
(tYf) or both 

Since the question of supply and demand 


go hand in hand, I prefer dealing with them 
together. Reduction ot supply will virtually 
mean reducing the number of young Indians 
trained every year. This, however, is not 
desirable at all as it will retard the advance- 
ment of the country. Direct reduction being 
very undesirable, let us sec if it can be 
effected indirectly. 

Yonng Indians studying abroad may be 
divided into the following categories : 

(/) Those who are dependent upon their 
parents or guardians or thejnselves. 

(//) Those who are dependent upon trust 
funds, etc. 

(///) Government scholars, who may be 
classified into : 

(o) Central. 

(/>) Provincial. 

There is not much to say about the 
students in the first two categories. Let them 
carry'' on as they are doing at present. Part 
of the money they s|)end abroad annually, 
represents a total loss to the country. If 
their services cannot b<' utilized on their 
return to India, the net lo«s to the country 
is huge -she has gained n(*ither in kind nor 
in money. One can only hope that their 
services may bo utilized in future. 


Th(* ainoimt of money s]>f‘nt abroad by 
the Government scholars, anniuilly, is 
considerable and it is here that wo may tackle 
the problem suecf’ssfiilly. According to the 
Report on thi, Work of the Education I)(»part- 
inent of the High ("omiuissiuiier for India, 
for tlio y(*ar 1930-31, (Appendix I, page 27) 
the amounts disbursed through the Education 
Department, 1930-31 , from Indian Revenue, 
as scholarsliips alone were as follows : 

1. Allowaiiccrt of Oovornraent 

HchoUirs ... 12 2 

2. I’nssagos 2 tVll 19 7 

.3, Tni veiling expenses ... 37!5 2 0 

1. I*rcmiums, fees, etc ... 5,110 4 5 

To^al ""5043,52(^18“^ 
This is divisible amongst the various 
Governments as shown below ; 


1, 

2. The TTnited Provinces 

3. Burma 

4. Bengal 

5. Madras 

6. Bihar and Orissa 

7. C'entral Provinces 

8. Bombay . -«• 

9. Assam 


Total 


8,170 9 
£9584 12 
6,779 12 
5.185 17 
4,821 15 
4,273 9 
2,098 19 
424 0 
163 7 


5 

6 
6 
2 
1 
0 
6 
7 

11 

-s 



QUALIFIED INDIANS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The total amount of £43^526 or about 
6 lakhs of rupees are drained out of India, 
every year to provide foreign education to 
a limited number of students whose services 
are seldom utilized by the country, after the 
successful completion of the training period. 
This consequently represents a total loss to 
India. Since these scholarships are generally 
tenable for three years by the scholars, each 
batch of such scholars represent a net loss 
of £130,500 or 18 lakhs of rupees to the 
country. No return for this sum can be 
expected. It is a dead loss. Is this justifi- 
able V On the other hand, there are various 
typos of industry that can be started very 
well in India with a capital of 18 lakhs of 
rupees or less. Would it not be wiser to utilize 
this sum of money for developing various 
types of ^ industry that may absorb trained 
young men who are able to acquire proper 
training at home or abroad, as the ease may 
be, at their own expense, than suiter a dead 
loss in providing foreign training for young 
men whose services uiiiy never be utilized. 
It may be argued that the industrial venture 
may not be successful at all. But we must 
remember, that even in cas(* of a failure the 
e,ountry will never sutler a total dead loss 
as the bulk of the money will nmiain inside 
the country. The dr'ad loss will be represent- 
ed by the amount spent on freight etc., for 
importing foreign machiiK'ry. Moreover, 
every order for foreign machinery uiav be 
utilized as a lever to get young Indians 
willing to go al)road at their own expense, 
trained in the factory exc'ciiting the order. 
This will also ensure the flawless quality of 
the goods that the factory may be supplying, 
since the apprentices sent by ns will be able 
to act as our representatives and examine 
the machinery at every stage of its construc- 
tion. 

So far as India is concerned, the 
Government itself is the principal buyer of 
articles of foreign manufacture. It will not 
be difficult at all to find out the articles that 
can be manufactured in India. Under such 
circumstances^ there will bo no worry to 
dispose of the products. On the other hand, 
this will create confidence in the market, and 
buyers, other than the Government, will be 
increasing^ Under favourable circumstances, 


43» 

it will be possible to export the goods- 
maniifacturcd in India. The moral edect on 
people will bo great and significant. Once 
confidence is created, the public will not 
be shy of investing money on d<‘veloping 
other industries. Thus, eventually it may 
not only stop an annual dead loss of 6 lakhs 
of rupees abroad, besides the amount spent 
on imported foreign goods, but may also 
enrich the eoiiutry by export trade. The 
basic industries such as iron and steel and 
coal should bi* developed first. Heavy 
machinery and heavy chemicals should receive 
attention next and then the others. 

I think, tli(3 arguments I have put forward^ 
are convincing (uiough and the suggestions 
arc worth ermsidering. If the worst comes to 
the worst the industrial venture may fail once,, 
twice or three times at the most, but it is 
sure to succeed in the end. It is always 
preferable to spend the money in India 
than lose abroad and snlTcr a dead loss. 
Hence, I should like to suggest the following 
schemes that may lead to the absorption 
of trained 5’^oung men in commerce and 
industry and the industrial development of 
India. It being impossible to go into the 
details of the schemes here, only the broad 
outlines will be given. 

SiUIKMK I 

The Central and Provincial Governments, 
instead of continuing tin* scholarships, should 
contribute an equivalent sum to a central 
fund, the total amount of which will be equal 
to the sum spent annually abroad, at present.. 
This Slim should be earmarked for developing, 
certain iiidustri(‘s. At present, only such* 
industries should bo selected that will not 
require a mavimum period of more than 
three years for development ; so that, every 
third year will see the inauguration of a new 
industry in India. This implies that the 
capital for every such industry will not 
exceed 18 to 20 lakhs of rupees. If the 
scheme is a failure, a fresh start may be 
given, if justified. 

(a) Groups of trained young men may 
be invited to submit schemes. .After a very 
careful examination, the group duit gives, 
proper evidence of capability and qualification 
and submit a well-laid scheme with eveiy 
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icbancc of success^ may be provided with the 
necessary capital to start the industry. 
Individual members of the group may not 
receive anything more than good living wages 
until the industry is past the development 
period^ when bonus shares may be provided 
*to supplement individual income. 

(/j) Tlie scheme may be drawn up by 
the Government department itself. Groups 
of young students willing to undergo proper 
'training, at their own expense, at home or 
abroad, arc asked to apply. The most 
promising ones are selected and asked to 
undergo training in the various branches of 
the industry. — the Government being respon- 
sible for providing facilities for practical 
training. This group of young men may 
xcccivc the necessary capital for starting 
the industry, at the successful completion 
of the training period, if the Government is 
convinced of their abilities. 

(r;) Other conditions remaining the same 
as («) and (A), the public may be allowed to 
subscribe part of the capital. 

There need not be any apprehension that 
the industries will remain confined to a 
particular province only, as the location will 
always bo defined by the nature of the 
industry. 

ScHKME n 

The scholarships awarded at pr<*sent are 
for academic, technical and professional 


training. It * may be found necessary to 
continue the scholarsliips for academic train- 
ing. Under such circumstance?, a reduced 
amount will be available. Consequently, 
Scheme I, (r;), which recommends itself, may 
be utilized. 

None of these schcmc.s exclude. the employ- 
ment of a very limited number of foreign 
experts during the development period. 
Their services should be absolutely condi- 
tional 

Scheme 111 

In case the Provincial Governments are 
unwilling to contribute towards a central fund, 
the Provinces will liavc to take up scheme 
I, individually, and work it up with the 
reduced amount of capital available. Perhaps 
Scheme I, (e), would be the most suitable. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to stress upon 
the importance of the problem of unemploy- 
ment amongst qualified Indians and would 
urge that a very thorough consideration 
should be given to the schemes outlined here. 
This may lead not only to the absorption of 
trained young Indians in commerce and 
industry but also to the industrial develop- 
ment and enrichment of our mother land.* 

• A paper read before ike Second Indian StudtnUf' 
Conference. Mnmch Session, 1932. 




LONDON LETTER 

From Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


The Cracks in the NA noNAL Government 

T he cracks in the National Government 
continue to widen. Mr. Pybus, 
the Minister of Transport, a Simon- 
Liberal, has resigned, and Major 
Oliver Stanley, a Cons(*rvative, has been 
appointed in his place. Mr. Douglas Hacking, 
another Conservative, has been appoiiite<l 
Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
in place of Major Stanley. < Thus the 
Conservatives arc gradually coming into their 
own in this most Conservative of 
ParliamcntfcT. 

The letter of resignation of Mr. Pybus 
is interesting. The reason he gives for his 
resignation is that he wish(‘s to return to 
busmens — not to his duties as a Member of 
Parliament. Parliament is unfortunately only 
too often a side issue in the life of an M.P. 
It is a good club of which he likes to bo a 
member, but it must not iui<‘rf(Te with his 
money-making business ! 

It is to be hoped that the electors, in 
choosing candidates for ]^a^lianlent, will 
choose men who realize that Parliament 
now-a-days is a full time job, and not merely 
a job to which the fag-end of their energies 
need be given after they have already done 
a full day s work at their own business. Now 
that Members of l^arliament arc paid, they 
should, like Ministers of the Crown, give up 
their outside jobs and devote their whole 
time and attention to their Parliamentary 
work. Even then they will find it impossible 
to overtake all of it efficiently. Of course 
no one can do efficient work in the present 
circumstances, when Parliament may sit 
till all hours of the night The hours should 
be changed to the hours of an ordinary 
working'^ay and the work should be divided 
amongst committees. The idiocy of trying 
to do work, as the House of Commons 
frequently does, with a committee of €15 
Members, onjy requires to be stated to be 
apparent . 


Tories and India 

In the India debate last week the die- 
hards only managed to get 42 votes. But, 
as Mr. Winston Churchill said last Thursday 
evening in his constituency, the Conservative 
vote behind the Government had fallen by 
nearly 1 00. lie promised that the fight 
against the new Government of India bill 
would be '^long and bitter.” He did not 
leave it at that, however. A meeting of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations was held today when a heated 
discussion took place on the Government of 
Indians policy. There were about 400 
ConscTV’'atives present and the Churchill 
group insisted on taking a vote against the 
j)olicy of the Government. Sir Samuel 
lloarc pleaded with them, urging that an 
adverse vote would mean the end of the 
National Government. In spite of that no 
fewer than lOo Conservatives voted against 
the Goveriiinent, who only obtained a majority 
of 24. 

This has caused a tremendous amount of 
excitement in official circles, and there is 
considerable feeling and expression of opinion 
that this year will see the end of the 
National Government. 

The Tide Aciajnst the Government 

Another nail in the Governments coffin 
is the loss of the seat held by a Tory at the 
Rotherham by-election. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer held up the Report of the 
Government Committee on the taxing of 
Co-operative Societies until the close of the 
by-election. This Report recommends the 
taxation of the so-called "profits” of co- 
operative societies that are not distributed 
as "dividend.” Various committees in the 
past have gone into this matter. 

The Colwyn Committee in,, 1920 decided 
that by taxing the co-operative societies there 
would not be any great increase in revenuer' 
When Mr. Chnrchill was Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer he went into the matter and said 
that the proposed taxation would only 
amount to about £100,000 a year. 
Mr. Snowden, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, decided against it — as at the 
outside, he calculated, there would not be 
more than £350,000 a year. The present 
Committee estimates that the co-operative 
societies may have to pay as mueli as 
£1,200,000 a year. 

In Rotherham there are a great number 
of co-operators so that the Government, from 
a purely tactical point of view, was probably 
wise to hold up this Report. It is all the 
more significant, therefore, that the by- 
election resulted in the capture of this seat 
from the Tory with a Labour majority of no 
less than 15,874. 

The Labour vote showed an increase 
even on the vote of the peak year 1929. 

Kenya 

Although we have had a debate in each 
of the Houses of Parliament on the subject 
of the gold found in Kenya, and the conse- 
quent dispossession of the natives from the 
land solemnly guaranteed to them by the 
British Government ^^for cver/^ we have by 
no means heard the last of the matter. 

I have had the opportunity of discussing 
the matter with one who is very familiar with 
the country, where he has spent many years 
in Government service. He showed me a 
map on which was marked the estimated 
area already in the hands of the prospectors 
for gold. Jt looks as if this already runs 
into hundred?- of square miles — instead of 
the small area referred to by the Colonial 
Secretary in the House of Commons. 

Sir Philip C^inliflTe-Lister in the House of 
Commons said that no natives had been 
evict(‘d from their land. That is technically 
true. No native could be ^‘evicted^^ without 
an order of the C-ourt and no cases liave 
come before the Court. Jt is no^Iess true, 
however, that hundreds of natives have been 
pushed off their land. 

A good deal of the gold has been found 
in tile bed of a wide river. This river, I 
was informed, has been deflected from its 
course over an extent of about a couple of 
miles, so that th^ gold can be got at more 


easily. The natives through whose lands it 
now flows have certainly not been ^^evicted'' 
by an order of any Court, but the lands are 
useless to them with a river flowing 
over them. 

Archdeacon Owen, writing from Konya 
to the Manchester Ouardian^ points out 
that one man fell into a trench and 
broke a limb. In another case there was a 
fall of earth on five men, one of whom 
died. Some trenches, I was told, which have 
been opened up by prospectors, are abandoned 
by them without being filled in as the law 
requires them to be. This is bound to result 
in more and more frequent accidents. 

Clashes are occurring between the natives 
and the European prospectors, the result 
of which will bo, as Archdeacon Owen points 
out, that 

“Kakamcffa Gaol will incrcaHingiy hoii-*e many who 
blit for the influx of Europeans, would never liave 
Been the inside of it.’’ 

And this is * our boasted ^^civi basing” 
influence ! 

The Fmi East 

At last the Government arc going to do 
something. In the House of Commons 
yesterday Sir «Tohn Simon, the Foreign 
Secretary, intimated that no further licences 
for the export of arms cither to Japan 
or to China will be granted. Ho said that it 
would be 

'*a liorriblc thin^ that profit should be made out 
of till' supply of the means of promotinp; fi|<;htiD^ 
which was neither ncccBsary nor just.” 

The present contracts are to be allowed 
to be fulfilled, but so far no information has 
been given as to the amount of armaments 
that will be exported from this country under 
such licences, and whether a greater quantity 
will go to China or Japan. 

The Government should at the same time 
put au embargo on lending money to Japan 
as she has been found by the League of 
Nations to be the aggressor. 

An interesting side-light on the views of 
the Government with regard to Disarmament 
was given by Mr. Amcry, a former Conserva- 
tive Cabinet Minister, in his speech during 
the debate. 

He said that the Ooverntneat were 
dishonest in their proposals at Geneva for 
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the interuationalhsation and civil control of 
aviation^ and he expressed his views in these 
words ; 

is dishonest, because I do not believe that 
the great majority of the Cabinet would have 
encouraged such a proposal being put ior^^ard 
unless they felt pretty certain that it toofdd 
be rejected. 

{Ilanam'd. VoL 275. No. 38. 

Col : 84. 27th February, 1933.) 

That is the view of an ex-Conservativc 
Cabinet Minister, a supporter of the National 
Government. Could the Government's worst 
enemy indict them in more damning words ? 

Otfawa Tariffs — What the World 
Thinks 

Japan — The Times of 11th November 
quoted from a leading article in Nichi 
Nichiy a prominent Japanese newspaper. 

This newspaper declares that the Ottawa 
agreements amount to the abandonment of 
the Open Door principle. 

It points out that the British Empire 
covers one-fifth of the earth and 
contains vast unexploited natural resources- 
The Ottawa Agreements in its view amount 
to the exclusion of other nations from sharing 
the vast possibilities of the British Empire. 

It continues 

“The world has hitherto been silent about Great 
Britain's possossLon of such a vast area only 
because she practised the policy of the Open Door 
and administered her territories for the welfare 
of the inha bit aiits rather than of the Empire. 

‘‘Now that the Jiritisli Empire is to become a real 
empire thiough the eslablishmcnt of the closest 
economic relations, the matter becomes of serious 
concern to the other Powers.” 

Italy — Signor Mussolini was present 
at a meeting in Italy of the National Exports 
Institute, the report of which appeared 
in the Manchester Oimrdian of 13th 
December. At that meeting Signor Casalini, 
the President "of the Institute, said that 
damage to Italian exporters to the extent of 
over 300,000,000 lire (about £1,750,000) a 
year would be caused by the Ottawa 
Agreements. He said that the closing of 
potential future markets in the British Empire 
^uld do untold damage to ItaUan trade 
in the years to come* 

It was significant he also hinted that 


Italy might have to retaliate by taking steps 
against British trade. And he added : 

“Such action would be the more regrettable 
in that we would be directing it against States 
towards which our friendship is traditional. 
But in the hard struggle of economic competition 
as waged in the world to-day we have learned that 
only when we meet force with force, in the fascist 
manner, can Ave secure consideration for our 
legitimate interests.” 

Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain arc cons- 
tantly trying to persuade the British public 
that not only arc wo to bo benefited by the 
Ottawa Agreements but that other nations 
will also benefit. They must think it strange 
that those other nations do not see it in quite 
the same light and regard Ottawa as a 

commercial war started by the British Empire 
to which they intend to respond by bringing 
the war home to us. 

Central Kurope — Count Bethlen, who 
was Prime Minister of Hungary from 1921 
to 1931, said with regard to the Ottawa 
Agreements : 

“Other industrial and agriciiKural States will 
b(‘ compelled to umto on preferences or tariffs 

in order to repair the losses sulfcred by this 
new British policy." 

And he went on to say that Ottawa had 

dealt a fatui blow not only to Free Trade 
but also to the system of trade policy based 
on the '^most-favoured-riation^^ principle. 
He added : 

“Naturally that principle will not be accepted 
by Hve-sixths of the world if the other sixth 

(tnc British Empire) adopts a preferential 
tariff system. 

— Manchester Qtiardian 
Kith December 1032. 

Argentine — The Vinancial Netvs of 
28th October quoted from the Buenos Aires 
newspaper Preusa. Dealing with the Ottawa 
Agreements this newspaper said : 

“The way out is the formation of an American 
Customs linioii with the United States, which 
would afford prospects of that country replacing 
Great Britain the future market of the 

Argentine.” 

Norway — Christian Science Monitor of 
4tli October reported that ; 

“The Ottawa Conference Agreements are a 
matter of profound anxiety in Norwi^y 

“Recently increased British f duties -are 

lespoDsible for a growing uneasiness in JNorwegian ' 
business circles.” 

Isle of Man — Tbe Manx Ijeguktora 
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discugsed the Ottawa Agreemenfg in Novem- 
bei*. On a motion to extend the period of 
Imperial Preferences on goods imported into 
the island^ one Member calied Ottawa the 

^*ereate 3 t awindJe evoT perpetrated on the British 
public." 

The Attorney-Gen oral assured the House 
that it was impossible for the Isle of Man 
to stand oiit^ but ssiid that in his view 
it was 

"one of the deepest tragedies in British history." 
Canada — Mr. Mackenzie King, the Leader 
of the Canadian Liberal Party, speaking at 
Quebec on 14th January, pledged his Party 
to the complete reversal of Ottawa Agree- 
ments. In the course of his speech he said : 

“Amazing as it is modiaevel# the fact is that 
doctrines of the restraint of the trade, with all 
the attendant theories on the balance of bargain 
and the balance of trade, have been applied with 
such unrelenting vigour that our trade, instead 
of continuing to expand, has been strangled. 

“There is only one cure for this kind of thing, 
and that is to end the causes of Mt by getting 
rid of the new restrictions that are strangling 
our trade and by banishing for ever the false 
doctrines by which they are supported.” 

Australia — Mr. S. M. Bruce, the Austra- 
lian Minister in London, speaking at the 


annual luncheon of the CanadiAo Chamber 
of Commerce in London on 21st Pebroapr 
1933, as reported in the Mmneial 
TimeJt on the following day, gS'Ve^ 
view on tariffs against British goods. 
He said 

“Australia, instead of beinff reproached, ahoold 
be congratulated for putting tariffs on Bntish 
goods because by thnt means Australia could 
pay its obligations to Britain." 

He went on to say 

'The Dominions mu-il he brought back to 
prosperity so that they can buy British goods and 
take a hand in promoting intcr-Imperial trade.” 

So that, apparently, according to one of 
the chief supporters of Ottawa, Great Britain 
is to be prohibited by high tariffs from 
trading with at least one Dominion and we 
shall have to wait until the Dominions arc 
brought back to prosperity before tliey will 
bo able to buy British goods and take a 
hand in promoting intcT-Imperial trade ! 

This does not sound like any of the 
blessings of the Ottawa Agreements as 
expounded either by Mr. Baldwin or by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Truly man never is, but always to 
be blest ! 


INFLUENCE OF BENGAL ON THE SINHALESE PEOPLE 

By NRIPATI KANTA RAY. m.a.. n.L. 


M odern Sinhalese liiiiguago, like all other 
modern languages lias come to ])ossoss a 
large stock of (lerived nr borrowed worila. 
It is a development of the language brought by 
Vijaya and his retinue, who made it the vernacular 
of the land. The language grew iij) almost side 
by side with the ])arent longue and its other 
offspring in India, though isolated from them, 
in con ‘sequence of the intenuuirso that c^xisted 
between the two countries for a long time after 
the conquest of the. land by Vijaya. From time to 
time person H from the mother country' visibKl 
the island and many settled- there. - They^ 
acquired the Elu language with the utm^N^t facility, 
it IxuDg then almost identical with their own, 
and enriched it hy tlieir writings, ilouhtless 
introducing into Elu new forms of words and 
idioms current in their scweral vernaculars. The 
language spoken ^ by Vijaya and his men was 
undoubtedly Prakrit, of which many dialects were 
in existence in India at. the tim^ they tpok 
possession of the Island. Ceylon began to be 
vSeited by the people of Southern IndiSy speaking 


Tamil, Telugu, Malaynlam and other Dravidian 
languages about the third century before 
Christ. In iriOo the Portugues<» visited Ceylon 
and held power until they were ousted by the 
Duh'h in IGns. Tlie Dutch in their turn gave 
way to the English in 17!)(i, who in 1815 took 
pos.session of the entire colony. In cases where 
native equivalent terms wt^re not forthcoming, 
foreign words thernatdve.s from any of the above 
sources were adopted into Sinhalese. 

Legendary history of Ceylon begins with the 
Ramayana, the Epic poem which recounts the 
Rt(*aUng of Situ by the demo'h king Rayana, 
king of Lanka, oiici her recovery .with the aid of 
tile monkey chief Hanuinan. But though a few 
names in the island refer to the legend, such as 
Nuwara Eliya (The glade of Bavana's city) ; 
Sita Eliya (iSita's glade) ; Sita Waka (village 
named Sita) ; Sita Talao (Site's plane) ; and 
Sita El (Sita .. pon4 o;r kuntA the eiuc itself 
seems to liave found but small place in the folk- 
lore of the SiuhalesaL The details of the i^t 
may be a mylHif ' ^bot one tiling becomes 
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from tho epic that the Aryan settlers liad to go 
to the extreme south and cross the mainland. 
After that we find no histoir to show that the 
land saw any inroads from the mainland, 
•excepting: that Vijayn Sinha, the banished king 
of Bengal, was thrown with his men to seek his 
fortune in this island. lie is said to have 
settled there with his men. 

There are various legends current in Ceylon 
nbout Vijaya and the received story in Ceylon 
is this : 

Vijaya’s grandmother, accor<ling to the legend, 
was the danght.er of the king of Vanga by a 
Tprincess of Kalinga. She ran away from home, 
and in the country of Lala or L‘Ha mated with 
a lion, whence the name of her children an<l 
ultimately that of Sinhal. Her son Sinhaliahii 
■carried off his mother and his twin sisters to the 
haunts of men. On th(i death of the king, 
'Sinhabahu was elected as liis successor, but he 
abandoned Vanga and built the city of Kinhapura 
in his native country Lata. His son Prince 
Vijaya, and his boon companions cominitttd such 
outrages iii liis fath(‘r’s capital that the king was 
compelled to drive them out. They set sail, 
touening at Supparaka, and ultimately arrived at 
Tambapanni, 

Sinhalese chronicles, Mahavamm imADipavamsa^ 
l)Oth give the story of Vijaya, one of them slightly 
differing from the other. The story as told in 
Dipaminm and as translated by H. Oldenburg is 
given below : 

The daughter of Vantra king cohabited in the 
forest with a lion dwelling in wildcniess and in 
oonsequoiiee gave birth to t>vo children. Sinhabahu 
and Hivala were beautiful youths, the name 
of their mother wns Susirnn and their father was 
called a Lion. When their sixteenth year has 
elapsed (Sinhaliahu) departed from his cave and 
then bmit a most excellent town called Sinhapiira 
... Prince Vijaya \ias daring and uiicdncatcMl, - The 
king gave this order to his miiiislerH : “Remove 
Ye the hoy. Lot them remove from the country all 
those attendants, his wives, ctiildren, relations, 
maid servants, man servants and his hired 
workmen*’. The ship in which the ehildrei* had 
embarked was helplessly driven to an isl.and, the 
name of which was then called Naggadipa. The 
ship in which the wives have embarked was 
helplessly driven to an island, the name of which 
was then called MahilaratLha. The ship in which 
the men had embarked wont sailing on the sea, 
losing her way and her bearings to the port of 
Suppara...They made themselves guilty of drinking» 
th<ut. adultery... (The people) indignant at such 
cruel... deiMis being committed against themselves, 
'OODSultei together. “Let us quickly kill these 
rascals Vijaya having stopped three months at 
Bharukoceha and exasperated the inhabitants, went 
j^^in on board the ship. The crowd of men 
niidng gone on board their ship, sailii^ over the 
•ioa, were driven away by tibe viofenee or the wind, 
4U}4 lost tbehr bearings. They came to Laokodwip, 
where they diaetn^harked on anore. 

The Malumimsa gjleM ttn "elabomte Torahm 


of the legend, mentions not only Vanga but also 
Kalinga and Magadha and omits Barul^ccha. 

There is a great deal of controversy on the 
question of Vijaya’s native place. Some place 
the home of Vijaya on the western Indian coast, 
a place near about Gujarat. But the generally 
accepted view of the matter is that the home of 
the first Aryan settler of Ceylon was Beiij^l. 

The eont«mtion of those who consider the 
home of Vijaya to be near about Gujarat stanils on 
the basis that the home of Vijaya as mentioned 
in the I*ali work is Lata, a variant of Lada, which 
cojresponds to the Gujarat coast country 
(Kathiawar), that the mention of Barukaccha and 
fiiippara is a strong evidence in favour of the 
West coast having hoeii the home of the first 
Aryan settlor in C'eylon, that several conturieH 
before (Christ the people of the western Indian coast 
were adventurous sailors from very early times even 
before the advent of the Aryans, that bringing in 
of the naini's of Vanga ainl Magadha, omission 
of Barukaccha and Vijaya having made to lan<i in 
Ceylon on the very day of Buddha’s nirvana^ 
es])ecially in the Mahnvnmsa^ look like interpola- 
tions, that Sinhafuira from where Vijaya came 
may be represented by the modern Bihorc (SinA- 
ura, Binhapura) in Bhavnngar State, that the 
names— Sinhabahu and Vijaya Binha have 
a name-history of the Gujarat people behind it — 
the peoph^ of that country bearing with their 
names a ])art name of the father which is nev^ 
the practice with the people of Bengal, that in 
the formation of echo-w^ords Bengali takes and 
retains the vowel of the original word, whereas 
Gujarati, Marathi and Sinhalese take *b’ for the 
original consonant (c/. Bengali — Ghora-Tora ; 
Binhalese— Aswaya-Baswaya ; Gujrati — Ohoro 

Boro ; Marathi— Ohora-Bira ; ) ; and that the 
Buddhist!) of Ceylon consider their connection 
with Magadha and Bengal, the original home of 
their religion to be more dignified than to be 
connected with the Western Coast 

The arguments advanced above in support of 
the West coa.^t being the home of ihe original 
settlers of (?eyloii are no doubt very strong 
and weighty, hut on (‘areful examination of those 
argunumts, of the traditions amd chronicles and 
the language itself, one is inclined to place the 
home of Vijaya on the Eastern rather than the 
Western Coast. 

The home of Vijaya is Lata ; it is mentioned 
in connection with Vanga and Kalinga. Lata 
is the same ns Lailn, a variant of Radha, or West 
Bengal, ‘1,’ and ‘r’ b<'ing int(*rchangt-able in 
Sinhalese. Vanga is East Bengal. Radha, Vanga 
and Kalinga arc adjoining regions, Sinhapura, 
the city of Vijaya, has been siiMiosctl by 
some to be Swgnra (Singbpura— Pingh-ura near 
Tarakeswar) in the district of Hooghly. If Lata 
had alone been mentioned there cotid have been 
a reasonable presumption in favour of West 
Coast 

The people of B^gal sjiecially iis aea 
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hoard districts from where Vijaya may be 

S osed tt) have recruited his attendants, are a 
iriiig people, and it is no wonder that they 
could go to (Vylon in company with Vijaya on 
the day of Buddha’s nirran, i.e , 483 n.(3. or 

by t traditional reckoning iVl.-l ii.c*. Moreover 
our middle Bengali is lull of records of sea 
voyages being undertaken by the i)ef»pJe of 
Bengal. In the Samtpnrra of the Arahabhnratu, 
canto 34 arul 30 , there is mention of the people 
of Oylon joining the J?nfnst4j/a Ynjna performed 
by Yudhis'thir.i at Jlastinapura. Again, in canto 
51, it is mcntionoil that the people of Ceylon recog- 
nized the supremacy of the Pandavas. When 
Mahendra converted the men of Ceylon to 
Buddhism, Sanghaniitta, the daughter of Asoku, 
was sent for to convert the women of the place — 
showing that there had been regular inter- 
communications between Ceylon and the 

mainland long before the fourth century n.c. 


The mention of Barukaecha and Sujipara 
may point to a fact that when Vijaya’s ship was 
stranded, it went first to those two places and 
then to Ceylon. 

Adding of father’s part name to the name 
of the son may be the peculiarity of a section 
of the people of the AV est coast of India, but when 
the full^ chronology of Vijaya’s family is not 
forthcoming, no such conclusion is warrantable, 
for the names of Vijaya Sinha as also of some of 
the kings of Ceylon suggest Bengali names. 

The rule of formation of echo-words in 
Sinhalese, Gujarati and Marathi being the same 
may be a strong presumption, but that cannot 
be the only presumption in favour of taking 
away the ancestry of Vijaya from Bengal to 
Gujarat. Ceylon being closer to the AVestern 
Coast ^ and Tamil influence being uppermost in 
them, it might have been easy for them to 
introduce into their language, as they have done in 
case of other words, echo-words through their 
neighbours. 

Besides what have been considered in the 
above arguments, there are oUut factxjrs, too, 
which may direct the ancestry of Vijaya to 
Bengal. The two chronicles, mentioned nb<»ve 
arc based on traditions and so no generalized 
statement should be made on taking one or two 
factors or place names isolatedly, but when such 
statements are made, all facts should be eon- 
sidered as a whole and traditions them.selves 
should be carefully examined. 

Ijet us consider the voyage of ^ Vijaya, Both 
the traditions and the chronicles agree that Vijaya, 
turned out of his native country, went to Hupporaka 
on the West Coast and finally reached Tamba- 
pannL From that it cannot be said that Vijaya 
belonged to the AVestern Coast When Vijaya 
was timied out with his family, he had no 
iieatination in mind and so the ship 
csM||ijilg the children was helplessly driven to the 
of Nagpadmp or the island of the Nognaa 
^(anAedl^-Hm iirand near about the east ooast of 


Ceylon* the home of the original inhabitants 
of Ceylon, whose descendants are the modern 
Veddas, a variant of Bengali Vmdha, The ship 
in which the men had cmbarkeil went sailing on 
the sea, lost her way and bearings,, rounded 
(Ceylon, drifted to the port of Suppara, then to 
Barukaecha, both of which they had to abandon 
as their original oppressive nature persisted, and 
ultimately reached Tambapanni, which lay on 
the western siilc* of Ceylon. Unless the voyage 
of Vijaya to (Vylon is taken in this light, the 
liomc of Vijaya in Vanga mentioned in^ the 
traditions and chronicles cannot be explained 
properly. For it is difficult to admit the possi- 
blitv of any connection between petty kings 
of Bengal and Oujiirat on opposite sides of the 
Indian continent. There may not be any mention of 
Barukaecha in the Mahnriimsa on the obvious 
ground that the book did not like to go into 
the details of the journey of Vijaya to Ceylon, 
There may be a manifest desire in the compiler 
of the Mahavamsn to connect the early history 
of Ceylon with that of Buddha and^ with 
Magadha — for Vijaya is made to land at Tamba- 
panni on the very day of Buddha’s nirvanaf 
instead of rightly placing it at the close of the 
fifth century n.o.. But that alone docs not 
take away the historical value of the book. 

liet us consider the question from other 
aspects. The daughter of Vanga, according to the 
traditions and chronicles, n)atcd to a lion, gave 
birth to a son who was named SinhabaOu and 
the land colonized by Vijaya was named Sinhala 
after the name of his father. Tlio idea of 
a lion giving birth to a male child is of course 
legendary ; yet it is very difficult to say why 
a lion is connected with the ancestry of the family, 
save and except that the idea of ii lion ancestry 
is associated with strength and power in the 
family. Tlie iitirne Binhabahu does not suggest 
one born of a lion, but seems to refer to arms 
having the strength of a lion, hence powerful. 
The names of kings of Ceylon were Vijayababu 
in 10.%; Parakramabahu in the 12th century and 
Vikrambahu in the 14th century. There is a 
tradition of the island which says that when 
Vijaya landed in Lanka, he killed a lion and 
named the island aftor_ it. None of the 

explanations sound well. Sinhala is the naiiio 
given to the i'^land afJer the family of Vijaya 
Sinha. In Bengal we have the custom of 
discribing a family by using its surname in the 
plural from (eg,, Mitrcra or the Mitaras of such 
a place, Bosera or the Boses of another place),, 

and in the Dacca district of the province similar 

forms occur as place names, e.^., Dasara (after some 
families with the surname of ‘Das’), Palara (after 
several ‘Pal’ families), Bfaatara (after seyerm 

*Bhaf or professional singer families). And it is 
quite probable that the family of Sinhas reigning 

in Ceylon would give the ' name fWr (Sinbara), 
to the places vheaoe the name Sinhala, V 
and being iotercbangeable. 
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Professor Geiger thinks that the Sinhalese 
language is connected more with Western Prakrits, 
Sauraatri and Miiharastri, rather than with 
Magadhi. He is no doubt correct in so 

far as the modern standard language is con- 
cerned, but that lias nothing to do with the 

nationality of the people. A nation cut off 

from the native place by the sea, having no 
close relationship with the motherlaiKl for many 
generations ciin retain only a faint iinpressioii 
of its native peculiarities. Th(^ origin of that 
nation may also be traced back from the 

peculiar manners and customs aiul literary 
. peculiarities now extant, together with other facts 
in hand. 

Names of many rivers in Ceylon from the 
longest to the smallest have Ganfja after tlu»m ; 

Mahaveli Ganga, K<dini Gauga, Kalu Ganga, 
Manik Gang.i, Nilwala (riinga. The general name 
for a river in the Sinhalese language is Ganga 

which is also th(! case in East Bungal-nl or JTFJf 
being derived from the Ganges, the sacred 

river, from ^vhich is derived for the sake of 
sanctity, the general name of rivers, as in Nava- 
gangain Jessore, and Biirigaiiga in Dacca. Neither 
the Buddhists nor the West Coast people attacli 
much importance or sanctity to tlic Ganges. 
It is the people living near about the Ganges 

who consider it as and it would not 

be unreasonable to assume that their ancestors 
settling in Ceylon, in profound attachment for 
the Ganges, added after the name of many rivers, 
the word Ganga, a variant of the Ganges. 

There are some other wonis in the East 
Bengal dialect, which are identical with Sinhalese 

forms. Sanskrit ( ITTV ) is ( W31 ) in 
East Bengal and in Sinhalese—*^’ being 

the same as ‘R* in Sinhalese, Sanskrit TOH is 
’WHf in East Bengal as well as in Sinhalese. 

There are some words in Sinhalese which are 
nearly the same as in East Bengal. The word 

% is \ in East Bengal and in Sinhalese. Another 


form of ^ is in Sinhalese and in East Bengal 
(sometimes in West Bengal too) as in ^ 

I The wonl mflTT is in Sinhalese {r,f. 
JM in The word is in 

Sinhalese and in old Bengali. 

The letter H pronounced in E. B. as ^ (h). 
In Sinhalese also the letters s an<l h are always 

interchangeable. Sanskrit is in E. B. 

and |in Sinhalese. Sava (hair) is the same 
as Ilaca anil Sakuru (sugar) is the same as 
IhJcuru in Sinhalese. ^ is pronounooed in E B. 
as and even Sinhalese has Sanda for moon 
corespondiiig to Bengali (CImnd). 

Moreover, the Sinhalese retain some customs 
among them even at the present day which have no 
parallel in any other part of India except Bengal. 

Anir)iig thiMii when a baby is expected a 
propitiatory observance to the go«l3 becomes 
necessary. This is a feast to which sever^ 
of the inmates, friends and relatives are called. 
The feast is an unpretentious one, consisting 
of milk-rice {Kirudjat), This ceremony may 

be compared to our festival, in 

which milk-rice or as we call it, is given. 

In this connection it may be noted that h}^t is 
hat in the sea-board districts of Bengal. There 
is also a tendency to make an open sound of 
bh ill both East Bengal in Ceylon. Ihti (elephant) 
is Atti and Hat (hand) At in Noakhau and 
Chittagong, and Iliti is Ata^ Hat is At in 
Sinhalese. 

When the birth of the child is getting to be 
within measurable distance, the mother must 
have a new house or an additional room built 
fur her in the old one. Nowhere in India 
except in Bengal is the separation of a lying-in 
room so strictly observed. 

What has been pointed above go to show that 
the followers^ and sailors of Vijaya might be 
people of East Bengal, while Vijaya himself 
might have been a prince of West Beiigtd. 





Intellig^entzia 

The word “intplli^rontziu” ifl a new arrival in tho 
Ilterafiiirns of th(i We^t. Professor Nieholas ftoerieh 
(lisciis'^es th<' boiirintr of this word on eiiltiirc in 
I VMnnia Kpsari. He says : 

Quito rooently boforo our eyoa in the West haa 
Iwen adopted the new word— intolli^rontzm. In the 
beffinninK this newcomer was rael rather siwpiciouslv, 
but soon it Was axloptetl in litersitiire. It would [ye 
important to determine whether this expression 
gymbolizes the intellcrt. or according to ancient con- 
ceptions it corresponds to the education of j'ood 

n it is a symbol of a refined and expanded 
consciousness thefi we have to ^^rect this innovation, 
which perhaps will remind us once more of ancient 
beautiful principles. 

In my letter “Byntheais” the difiTorencc of concep- 
tions of culture and civilizalion was discussed. 
Both these conceptions are sufficiently separated oven 
in standard dictionaries. Therefore, let us not rtturn 
to these two consecutive conceptions, even if some 
one would bo content with the conception of civiliza- 
tion without dreamini; about the higher conception 

of culture. . * n- i • ^ • 

But remembenn/r about intelligentzia it is 
permissible to ask, whether this conception belonc^s 
to Civilization, as to expression of intellect or whether 
it does already touch a higher rejxion, that is to say, 
whether it belong:8 to the rcirion of culture, in which 
already the heart and spirit act. Of ctiurse, if we 
assume that the expression, intellijj;entzia, should 
zemain only within the limitation of the mind, then 
there would be no need to burden with it our lite- 
xary vocabulary. One may' permit, an innovation 
only in such cases, when really somethinp new is 
introduced, or at least when ancient principles are 
renewed in present modem circumstances. ^ 

Of course every one will intelligentzia 

this aristocracy of the Spirit, belonirs to culture and 
only in this connection one could ferret this new 

literary expession. _ j ^ i i i « 

In this ease the education of irood taste helonfrs, 
of course, first of all to the intelli^nfzia, and not 
only docM it beloni;:, but it h(*coracs its duty. Not 
fulnllin^; this duty intelliirentzia has no n^fht for 
existence and condemns itself to savaRory. 


Education of Parents 

Had parents known how be^t to educate their 
children, much misery would have disappeared 
from the earth. Mr. R. Banparuswami says in 
The ^wMional l^view : 

parents shonld remember that it is their attempt 
to ooDoeal things from their chUdren that leads to 
elaud^tiae habits ; that it is their want of manners 
that bseeb disrespeet and discourtesy ; that it is 
want of cleanlmess which j;iveB rise to slovenli- 
Mtf and dirt, Uu^r disreganT for order to mal- 


arrangements and mis-adjustments. They should 
never use filthy language when they are in the 
company of their ehihlreu. They should never say, 
for example, according fo Frnu ‘Dr. Alice Friedmann, 
Principal of a Home for (Children and Adolescents, 
Vieniiii, such things as “You arc small for your 
age. You arc as nervous as your father. You have 
no gift for that Children don’t understand. A 
child should always I)i» cheery. You should have 
bfvn a girl. A boy was lost in you. .lust wait till 
your father comes home. You are the worst child 
I know. You will put me in my grave y^'t* You 
have ail unlucky hand Your fingers are .all thumbs. 
You are nor. hal f awake.*’ Nor such words as the 
following should he addressed to our children, as is 
so often done in our country : ‘T will give you lo 
the policeman. T^t the Devil take you. You arc a 
disgrace to tJie family. It is hf'trcr you arc dend.” 

In an ideal plane of education thtwe will be a 
perfect co-ordination of tho teacher and the parent, 
the school and the home. One will complement the 
other and not sit . tight upon it. The teacher must 
feel that h(» is an * enlarged jiarent, and the parents 
must realize that they an^ th(i earli(*st tcai’hers. The 
home must not only be a haven of rest hut also a 

E lacc of learning and a training ground for the 
attles of life while thf' school must have all the 
attractions of a sweet home, a far brighter home 
peopled with cliildren and teachers busily engaged 
in this bewildering game of life with its multi- 
coloured balls of knowledge and fascinating fields of 
labour, a wee world by itself. 


English Words from Names of Persons 

Philology is sometimes elevated to the region 
of romance. The following passages from 
The Scholar are both very interesting and 
instructive ; 

A sandwich is a harniless, useful and comforting 
form of food, as l^erjeant Biizfuz would have 
described it. It owes its existence and its name to 
an Earl of Sandwich who was a possionate gambler. 
He could not. interrupt his card-playing far the 
tedious and wholely unnecessary duty of taking his 
break-fast. He felt as many of us have done when 
called for dinner ]ust as the novel takes an 
intriguing turn. The Earl's food was brought in. 
To save time he stratified the meat between two 
slices of bread. And the idea struck. 

It is a strange irony of fate that a dunce should 
be named after a distinguished medieval philosopher. 
Duns Scotiis was a renowned scholastic metaphysi- 
cian ; but his followers fell into disrepute at the 
time of the Revival of Learning. The Benaissanco 
introdueed tnm ideas in science *irfaich were opposea 
by the scholastic philosophers. Hence the uu/ncen 
were couaiderod blockheads by the bdder and more 
advanced thinkers. It is some comfort to a dunce 
at wibool if he remembers that be errs in good 
company. 
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Two common flowera— the dahlia and the fuchsia — 
are called so after the botanists, Dahl and Fuchs, 
Bwedish and German investigators, who discovered 
them. This is not an uncommon feature of scientific 
nomenclature where a species is named after its 
discoverer -as when the lar/u^e grey Babbler is called 
Argya malcolni-Awxt it is rare that such a term 
should como into popular usage. 

The OoiiiiteBS Ohinchon, the wife of the Governor 
of Peru, was cured of fever by a Peruvian liark in 
1638. She introdnc>ed the bark into Europe, and 
today this world-known remedy is called C’lnchona 
after hei'. “Quinine” is from a Peruvian word 
meaning “bark.” 

Some Bcientifie terms are derived from the names 
of great inventors and investigators. Those cannot 
be called popular words, but they are current coin 
to the extent to which the realms they deal with 
touch our daily life. With the increased use of 
-electricity in this country “volt” is becoming a 
■common term. Volta— who has lent his name to 
the unit of elcctro-motivc force— was a groat Italian 
fleientist who died in 1827. Similarly, the unit of 
electrical resistance is named after the German 
physicist Ohm, When we talk of an ampere, we are 
unconsciously commemorating a French scientist. 
It is interesting to observe that the definition of this 
term inclgtles the names of all the three investigators : 
■“An ampere is the unit of current that one volt 
can send through one ohm.” Another word which 
comes to mind in tins connection is that which 
reminds us of the British scientist .lames Wait. 

We could go on in this way piling instance upon 
instance of this proc-ess— “mackintosh” from the 
in veil tor of the water-proof coat, “shrapnel” from a 
general of the British army, “lirougham” from the 
first Lord Brougham and “green gage” from 

Hir W. Gage of Heiigrave Hail near Bury. 

The picture of Mary Magdalene shedding tears of 
penitence at the feet of the Lord has given us 
^‘maudlin.” which means sentimental. The sort of 
lace sold at St. Audrey's fair, which was held at 
Ely during October, has produced the idea of 

'Showiness without worth in ‘^tawdry.” This lady is 
a renowned name on the Calender of English saints, 
for she was the founder of Ely Cathedral. Her 
name in its early English form is Ethe^dridda. 

Races of men have also contributed to our 
common vocabulary. An ogre was originally a 

Hungarian ; the term is a reminder of the terror 

which the fierce Magyars from Central Asia inspired 
■in Eastern Europe. A slave is called so after the 
^^lavB, the groat race to which the Russians, the 
!*ole8 and the Czechs belong. The Romans made 
-some men of this race captives, and we get our word 
from Latin through the French. When we speak 
of Vandalism we go back to the Vandals who 
over-ran France, Spain, North Africa and Rome 
-daring the fifth century, plundering and deslroyiiig, 
and not sparing ^ even the hooks and works of art 
t^t fell into their hands. The Vandals belonged to 
the sturdy Germanic race which includes the English 
and the Bcandinavians. 

A Plea for a Central Bank in Bengal 
offices m a way do banking transactions in 
BengaL But tbie acsarceiy contributes to the growth 
of mduatriea Mr. N. L. Nandi ad'vanoes a plea 
eatablishment of a central organization 
tt Baa«al ia KhmmenM JMia. He says : 

M-10 


Weakness in the present credit system is larg^y 
duo to absence of cohesion among the different units 
and after that weakness is removed improvement in 
the existing ma^inery will be easier. It is not rare 
that money remains idle at one centre while at 
another there is a bad need. A central institution 
will facilitate investment of surplus fund. It cad 
arrange timely help to an institution that may 
temporarUy be in difficulties. Want of cohesion was 
one of the reasons for the epidemic of bank failures 
in the period of 1013-24. Loan-office being a class 
by themselves there should be a federal bank in 
Bengal to knit together all the different loan offices. 
It is to be prouded that in the board of directors, 
for such a bank, the interebta of loan offices be 
strongly represented, provision being also made to 
co-4)pt an eminent Bengali economist. That bank 
should supervise the workings of its member banks. 
It is a fact that some loan-offices actually tout for 
deposits resulting in increased rate for deposits, and 
in their competition for popularity they distribute, 
to the hilt, thoir profits by way of dividends. 
Instances are found wlierc dividends to the tune of 
.50 or 25 p. c. have been doelared before any transfer 
has been made to the reserve fund. It is necessary 
that these objei-tionable features be removed. 

The history of the growth of loan offices shows 
that some central body is necessary to avoid possible 
danger. The growth or decline of ^ loan _ offices is 
seen to follow the rise or fall in prices. The 
Faridpur Ix)an Office, the earliest of its kind, was 
started in 1871 but progress was slow till 1900. 
Reference to Index number shows that this was a 
period of falling prices. We find an upward tendency 
from 1905-06 till before 1913-14,^ and this period 
coincldc-s with, a period of rising prices. The stimulus 
of Bwadeshi movement was also responsible for this 
progress. With the exception uf 1925, the index 
number is falling every year since the post war 
slump of 1921-22. This fall in price was in a great 
way responsible for the last banking crisis. We 
c'^n thus see the urgency of a central institution. 
Such an institution will nave no difficulty in raising 
the necessary capital and attracting big volume of 
public deposits, as for a long time to come the 
supply of money will be in excess of demand. This 
ia seen from the fact that the leading banks have 
lowered the rate of interest on dejwsils. A federal 
bank will be a tremendous success ^ when some 
experienced organizers will combine to give the much 
needed fillip to the cause of banking and industry 
in this province. After we can organize a oenirai 
institution we shall be able to secure the desirable 
changes in laws and procedures. We can see the 
progress that co-operalive banks have made after 
the establishment of provincial and central banks. 
United we stand; first let us be strong economically. 

Women’s Place 

Stri Dkarma has^ indicated editorially the 
sphere of women’s .ictivities : 

No one will deny tHkt, specially in India, the 
chief sphere of woman ds the home. But matters 
that are discussed in legislative assemblies are often 
matters that vitally affect the home. Consider what 
are the things that are dhcttssed in these assemhlids ; 
education of children— certainly ^woman’s sphere; 
chiid welfare— women’s sphere agadt ; midwives, and 
mmters relating to their work— emphaticiifiy woda'a&'s 
sph^e ; hoosiQgT-the house is woman’s plane ; 
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Mnitation — vitally a^eclinfr the health of the home ; 
health and the prevention of disease in all its aspects 
— affecting women ; economics^ — women are 
in aU the labour markets and factories in India ; the 
• budget — women pay the taxas , war — women bear 
sons and send thorn to and also do the work of 
the country including war work, as we have proved 
in the country, including war work, as we have 
of the last terriole years in Kiirope. And so on with 
every subject. It is impossible to shut up ])o1itics in 
a compartment and say, 'These things are nob women’s 
sphere.” Nothing can be done in the councils that 
will affect only one sex. Men and women must work 
together, the point of view of each being considered 
for the good and welfare of all. 

The Indian Medical Council Bill 

TIte Jourtial of the hidlau Mediral Associahon 
comments on tno Government’s motives that 
lie behind the proposed Indian Medi(‘.al (Jounoil 
Bill as folio : 

We notice that the recent statement issued by the 
Govern ment in the press denies that the purpose of 
the Bill is at all to placate the General Medical 
Council. This denial comes extremely belatedly, for 
over many years the Bill has been debated, the attitude 
of the Govern ment has given quite the opposite 
impression. Jlefereiice to the history and the original 
drafts of the Hill will show exactly what the Govern* 
meat intended. The history goes back to 1919 when 
the question of recognition of Indian Medical degrees 
by the British General Medical Council was first 
raised. Hubsequcntly there was a move in the 
Assembly to appoint a representative of the General 
Medical Council in India to inspect the standard of 
medical education iu the various universities. These 
incidents arc not unconnected with the question. As 
originally drafted, the preamble to the Bill left no 
doubt as to its purpose being to re>gain recognition 
of Indian medical degrees by the General Medical 
Council and the whole constitution of the proposed 
Council made it merely a kind of inspecting body 
subtly subordinated to this British medical body. 
The Bill gave no privileges or rights of protection 
to doctors, such as arc given to doctors of other 
coantries and it was rightly asked what advantage a 
practitioner would have by placing his namo on the 
.fVll-India Register, (for which he wonld be required 
to pay) when rt^gisti’ation in the provincial register 

g ive him the right to practise in any part of India. 

n the question of reciprocity the recognition of 
British Medical degress m this coiintrv was sought 
to be made automatic by inclusion in tne Schedule, 
without any corresponotng obligation on the part of 
of the General Medical Council. 

All these defects went to underniine the confidence 
in Government’s intention. The composition of the 
Oouncil itself left much to bo desired. While the 
independent section oomi>nsed by far the majority of the 
medical graduates in thewcountry, the i<5preseutation 
suggested for them was quite inadequate, and even then 
the qualificatioas for the electioQ of their representa- 
tives wero such ns to ensure the return of official or 
quBsi-officLal msotbars. It was even proposed that the 
President Aould be nominated by the Governor General. 
What fiBther evidence could be required to show that 
the CkmVMient were out to secure official coBlro1 1 
And tomqaeiitly the only condusioa was that 


iadiiwtly under the influence of the British Oenetai 
Medical Council. 

The Economic Impasse 

Mr. J. B. Williams writes on the present 
tjconomic ‘ impasse in T/ir Mtjsore Economic 
Journal : 

Nationaliuni is the problem of the 20th century. 
Economic nationalism is at the root of the greatest 
slump the world has ever known. Nations are 
growing individualistic. Individuals, like nations, 
have lost coiifidunce in each other. Briand made a 
characteristic remark, ‘Why should I invest 1,(XX> 
francs to receive perhaps 50 fr, a year and perhaps 
to lose my 1,000?’ Nations like France and U. S. A- 
alerilized gold in their bank-vaults. Nations ar& 
trying to escape from the economic blizz by building 
higher walls of protection. England departed from 
its creed of Frec^ Trade. TTniJed States, with its- 
presiait high tariff ainl stricter immigration law, is 
growing individualistic. The policy of prottveion has 
placed the debtor nations like Germany, eastern 
parts of Eiirop(‘ in a position in which it is 
impossible for them to pay and at the same time 
require them to pay the debts. The financial 
condition of the debtors is such that the possible 
means by which they can repay their debt is through 
the export of their goods to the creditor nations. 
Is there any action more absurd than to lend money 
and to prevent the * debtor from paying? Are not 
the creditor nations short-sighted ? Is not their 
attitude suicidal ? In one of the numbers of the 
Brriew of Herinos I saw a cartoon which pictured 
(fermany as a patient ^ith doctors all round. 
Doctors seemed to disagree, but one doctor seemed 
to have remarked to the other, ‘But, surely, doctor, 
you rciliz3 tor humanity's sake we must keep him 
alive just alive, doctor Sam, only just alive.’ 

The world is an economic whole, subject to booms 
and depressions. One nation cannot prosper at the 
expense of another. Each nation cannot suffer alone 
without affecting his brother. They arc no longer 
self-supporting. They live on exchange of goi^s. 
They are knit by bonds of internationalism. The 
question is asked in every quarter, ‘Will prosperity 
come again ?’ The answer to the question is plain, 
though difficult of application at the present time. 
The recovery of world^s economic health rests on the 
restoration of credit and confidence and alleviation 
of protectionism. Economic co-operation of the world 
is the solution of the present economic and social 
impasse. 

Married Life amongst the Bawalttae 

Messrs. S. D. Bahugune and D. N. 
Mazuindar have entertained us with an account of 
their experiences of an ethnographic tour among 
the Rawalttas in Man m India. They say about 
the marital life of the Rawalttas : 

While in au ethnographic tour in these regiont^ 
one day after some fifteen miles’ morning wall^ 
we reached a village nam3d Nawagaun lAe and 
found that all the men had gone out on thrir field 
work. A few women who were staying at home, 
as soon as they saw us, came round and bqgan to 
watch us intently. They probably took us for some 
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manner. One of them a slight push to her 

companion standing besides her and said in her 
own dialect rather in a humourous tone with a 
slieht mixture of compassion as well, ^Kani holt 
hichari youn ki swaint rouni' The humour of this 
remark which still excites my amused pity cannot 
be fully conveyed in Ehglish. It means *how' their 
helpless wives must be sorely weeping at borne with- 
out them.’ The word ‘S^waini’ which means ‘wife’ 
is typical and I fail to find its exact equivalent in 
English. One who kiiows the dialect can only 
relish the humour of it. They knew that women 
in our parts are generally chaste and this was pro- 
bably the real cause of their feeling pity for our 
wives and when wc told them that our wives do not 
•complain even when we go out for years sometimes, 
their wonder knew no bounds. We told them that 
we cannot earn money if wc do not leave our homes. 
They laughed at it and gazing at us with an eye 
of ridicule said, 'Khad karo 7mi Lamayan hu jo oh 
dna /n na rmt\ knirk hi hnnlhiya^ hum ie na drva 
<ipna khasam satti hhas lau^ meaning “Damn such 
earning, we would he quite content with the little 
that we have, so long as our husbands stay at 
home ; we would not allow our husbands to go out.” 
On asking them what they would do if their husbands 
were to leave their homes for some time against their 
wishes one of them who was showing herself more 
prominently ^ said, moving her hands, ^ Ihh hum ims 
pap karo.* indirectly conveying b^* her gesture and 
remark that they are ^ sure to lead a corrupt life. 
The humour of her indirect reply and the peculiar 
wave of her hands indicating nor real meaning 
cannot but excite our amused pity even now, when 
we think of them. 

At another place where we had to halt for a 
night, we met a young man from whom we learnt 
that they take it as iiiauspiciou.s if a wife sleeps 
alone witbout her husband. 


The Agency Houses of Calcutta 

The history of tho Agen(*y Houses of Calcutta 
is very fascinating rending. Mr. N. Das discusses 
tho functions of these houses in an interesting! 
paper in The Calcutta Beidcir. He says ; 

The ^ partners of these Ilouaes consisted, in 
many instances, of the Civil, Military and Medical 
officers of the East India Company ; these 
people entered them after quitting public service, 
attracted by the large pronts that these Houses 
made. Now, although generally men of talent 
and acuteness, they were, for the most jiart. 


destitute of mercantile training and experience. 
But as long as the East India Company’s monopoly 
lasted, the great mercantile Houses were placed 
under circumstances which naturally secured to them 
a kind of sub- monopoly. Nearly the whole European 
business fell into their hands ; they wore the agents 
for the planters and merchants settled in the 
rovinces they were bankers receiving deposits, 
ankers making advances for the produce of the 
interior, and, frequently, bankers issuing paper 
money. They made large advances on ships, ship- 
ments and indigo factories ; and as general mereJiants, 
they not only acted as the agents of others, but 
speculated largely in every quarter of the world, 
oil their own account. And, finally, by foreclosing 
mortgages on the ruin of speculators to whom they 
had made advances and on ships, houses and factories, 
they became*, eventually and to a very great extent, 
ship-owners, house-owners, farmers and manufacturers. 

As regards the capital of these Houses, the 
partners wore often without any capital of their own 
at the outset ; indeed, the deposits from the savings 
of the civil and military servants may be said to 
have contributed throughout the principal funds with 
which their business was conducted. These Houm 
had also extensive transactions with Indiana which 
answered the purposes of capital. They were not 
exactly partners in the business nor did they lend 
their capitals collectively but they had hona fide 
transactions w'hich in their nature, answered all the 
purposes of capital. In short, these firms had come 
to acquire a high prestige in the eyes of the Indians 
and enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the great 
money^ people of Calcutta as well as of many of 
the provincial towns. 

With the large funds, thus received by these 
great Houses in their capacity of bankers, they made 
advances to speculators for indigo, cotton, silk, 
opium, etc., to the annual amount of full five 
millions sterling. The interest which they allowed 
on deposits was generally not less than 10 per cent, 
and that charged on advances 12 per cent besides a 
commission on the advances, l^’urther details about 
these advances are lacking, but we can have a 
glimpse of some iuturesting features from the state 
of the indigo industry which was primarily a European 
concern. The average indigo planter or manufacturer 
of this period did not carry any capital to India ; 
he had large advances from the Agency Houses in 
Calcutta, paying an interest between 10 and 12 per 
cent and oven on this interest he made a large 
profit. The advances were, in most cases, secured 
by insurance on lives ; it was very seldom the custom 
to enter into a joint security with the manufacturer 
who borrowed the money of 'the Agency Houses. 
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The Oil Concession Dispute between Persia 
and Ghreat Britain 

The Leajriie of Nations' Ntwh for Orrrspaa 
givers a succinct account of the dispute between 
Great Britain and Persia over the concession 
granted to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company : 

The Persian Government, on November 27th, 
notified the Resident Director in 'Feheran of the 
Angio-Persian Oil Company that it cancelled the 
concession held by the Company in Persia and would 
henceforth consider it to be void. 

The Government of the United Kingdom felt it 
necessary to tak(‘ up the case in exercise of its right 
to protect a British national injured by an act which 
it deemed to be contrary to international law, and 
demanded an immediate withdrawal of the notification 
issued to the (Company . 

The Persian (i-overnment replied, however, that 
it considered itself to be acting wnthin its rights in 
cancelliiur the e(meeflsion, and the Government of the 
United Kingdom thereupon suggested that the dispute 
should he submitted to the Permanent PJourt of 
International Justice as a matter of urgency under 
the optionnl clause. The Persian Government, in 
response to this suggestion, argued that the Permanent 
Court was not comp<4.ent to cical with the difterences 
which had arisen lietwecn the P(*r8iaii Guv'crnment 
and the .'VugJo- Persian Oil Company and intimated 
its intention of bringing the matter before the Council 
of the Ijcaguc 

The Governmoiit of the ITnitcd Kingdom thereupon 
on DcL'emlier 14th, 19112, itself submitted the question 
to the Cmncil of the League under Art’clc I*) of the 
Covenant, 

The Conors- w!T3 crincelled by the (Tovernmenf of 
Persia was made under nn agrocnienl sign^nl at 
Teheran^ on Ma^ 2.Sth, 1901, nndci which the Hhah 
of Persia ^ granh-d lo a Briti*<h subject special and 
exclusive rights to ])ra='poct for oil in Persia, and to 
exploii :i.id sell the nil extracted for a period of sixty 
years 'Hie Anglo- Persian Oil Compniiy vVas con- 
stituted under this conecssion in and has been 

miOgiiizctl as the liolder of the concession by all 
successive IVrhian Governments. The rjovemment 
of the Unit (ill Kingdom, in 1914. with the objict of 
enauriug the oil supplies of the British :^Hvy, acquired 
a considcTable intcred in the comjiaiiy, which it 
still retains. 

The Persian Government is entitled to receive 
under the concession a royalty of 36 per cent on 
the annual net profits of any companies which may 
be formed. There have been frequent disputes between 
the company and the Persian Government as to 
the me^ods whereby the profits of the company and 
tho resulting roynlti^ should be calculated, and from 
time to time, m^gotiatioBs have been undertaken 
between the parties for a revision of the existing 
imngementa and a setUoment of outetandings^ciaims. 


In February 1932, there seemed every prospect of a 
final agreement. 

Mt'anwhile, the Anglo-Pcrsian Oil Company had 
forwarded to the Persian Government its accounts 
for the year 1931. These amounted to only £.306,872 
as compared with £1288, .31 2 in lO.'lO. The i^ersian 
Government protested against the smallness of the 
figures and asked for facilities to examine them. 
Tt subsequently refused to accept the royalty for 
19.31, and informed the representative of the 
company that it was preparing a new set of proposals 
for disoiission W'ith the company. 

The Persian Government, in cancelling the 
concession on November 27th, 19.32, declared that the 
contract did not adequately protect the interests of 
the Persian Government, that it was nece.ssary to 
place the relations between itself and the company 
on a new basis which would provide for the real 
interests of l^ersia, that it could not consider itself 
bound by the provisions of a concession granted prior 
to the establishment of a constitutional government 
in PeiBia, and, finally, that Persian interests were 
progressively endangered as the activities of the 
company extended. 'JPhe Persian Government em- 
phasized that It was prepared to enter into direct 
dist'iissions with the company with a view to the 
negotiation of a new conecssion. It complained, at 
the same tune of intimidation exercised by the 
Government of the United Kingdom and of decep- 
tions practised on the Persian Government by the 
company. 

The Govcriiincnt of the United Kingdom, in its 
memorandum to the Reerctary (Jeneral of the League, 
declared the cancelling of the concession to be a 
unilatfTal act of cxinfiscation, committed against the 
company, and, as such, contrary to international law. 
Jt observed with anxiety that the Persian Govern- 
ment had declined to accept any responsibility for 
loss or damage to the company, and referred to the 
serious ]) 08 itioii which would arise if the Persian 
Government were to take po.^seBsion of the valuable 
properties and plant of the company, or if any 
action or inaction on the part of the Persian 
Government should lead to grave damage or loss. 
It was anxious that the existing difiiculties should 
be settled by an amicable and fair agr^inci^t 
between the parties, but repeated that negotiations 
could not be fruitfully continued so long as the 
Persian Government claimed to treat the concession 
as having been terminated. 

The Persian Goveruinent, in a memorandum which 
reached the Becretary General on January 19Ui 
complained that the AngLo-Persian Oil Company, 
deriving its power from Persian deposits was epn- 
linually extending its activities outside Persia put 
limiting itself witmn Persia to a restricted exploita- 
tion, a proceeding which was contrary to the spuii 
of the concession. It further complai&ed that tne 
company has disregarded the article or the concession 
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under which its workmen should be Persian nationjils. 
Reference was also made to the long-standing 
difficulties which had arisen in regard to the cal- 
culation of the profits of the company. The 
Persian Government represented that the company 
should either negotiate a new concession or apply 
for a remedy to the Persian courts. The Britwn 
Government, however, had interposed between the 
parties and siimmont^ the Pcrriiati Govoriiment to 
appear before the Council under Article 15 of the 
Covenant. The Persian Government reg.inled such a 
summons as contrary to the terms <d Article 15. 
A dispute between Statiis only existed when a Govern- 
ment had, in exercising its right of diplomatic pro- 
tection, taken up the cause of one of its nationals 
and such action prGBup]>OBed that there had iieen 
a violation of general or internalional law or a 
previous exhaustion of municipal remedies. The 
British Government had no right to make any 
diplomatic claim in respect of the case, under con- 
sideration and Article 15 of the Covenant did not 
apply. 

The (Council mot to consider the dispute on 
December lOih, lO.'lJ. It agreed, however, that the 
Persian Government should be given time to send 
a special re^Csentative to Geneva and adjourned the 
question to its January session. Meanwhile, it noted 
a telegram from the Persian Govern iiicnl declaring 
that, pending a sottleiiicnt, .it had not taken and had 
no intention of taking ‘any measures against the 
Anglo-Persian (’ompany. 

The Council resiinied consideration of the dispute 
on January 2dth, BKV.l. The two parties then gave 
oral explanations in support of their memoranda. 
'ITie British rcjin'sentative argued that, as the Persian 
Government had cancelled the concession and as 
that act had been ralitiod by the Persian legislative 
authorities, there was no remedy available to the 
company in the TVrsian courts. The right of the 
company to carry on its work in Persia had, in fact, 
automatically disappeart'd and it was clear that the 
company could not. fairly be asked to negotiate a 
new concession vidiile it remained in that jiositioi). 
The Britisli Government, if the Government of 
Persia persisted in its present attitinle, must ask the 
Council to divide that an international wTong had 
been committed and that the concession must be 
restored. 

The Persian representative, while declining any 
responsibility for protecting the projierty and iiiU*rests 
of the company under the conecssion, admitted that 
his Government w'as bound under international law 
to safeguard the persons and properly of foreigners 
in its territory. Jt did not intend to evade that 
obligation. I'ersia regarded the dispute ns one which 
lay exclusively within the jurisdiction of Persia. It 
was a dispute b(‘tween the Persian Btate and a 
private company. The British Government had no 
justification for pleading the right of diplomatic 
pntection of its nationals, since diplomatic protection 
presupposed a violation of inteniational law and a 
previous exhaustion of municipal remedies. Neither 
of those two cojoditions had been fulfilled. The 
Persian Government repeated its complaint that the 
<^pany, having discovered oil resources, had left 
wm unexploitea and that the company still employed 
foreign labour in disregard of the provisions of the 
<^ncessiOD, Finally, the Persian Government insisted 
wt its soverei§^ had not derived the company 
^ redress in the Persian courts ; tiie confirmation 
of that act by the Persian Chamber should be 


regarded as no more than a motion of confidence in 
the Persian Government. 

The CouTici) appointed a Rapporteur to make a 
careful study of the statements submitted by the 
parties and to endeavour with their assistance to 
reach a provisional arrangement. The following con- 
clusions were accepted. 

1. The two parties agree to suspend all proceed- 
ings before the ('oiiucil until the session of May 
19 JJ, with the option of prolonging, if necessary,, 
this time-limit by common agreement. 

2. The two parties agree that the company 
should immediately enter into negotiations with the- 
JVrsian Government, the respective legal points of 
view being entirely reserved. 

11. The two parties agree that the legal stwdpoint 
of each of Micm as stated before the Council in their 
memoranda and in their verbal statements remaina 
entirely reserved. If ihc negotiations for the new 
coneession remain without result, the question will 
come back before the Oouneil, before which each 
party remains free to resume the defence of its case. 

4. In aci'ordancc with the assurance given by 
the IVrjian Government in its telegram of Deceinb^ 
I9th, 1952, to the President ot tlKS Council, it ia 
understood that, w'hiic negoiialiuns are proceeding; 
and until the final settlciucnt of the question the 
work and operations of the company iii Persia will 
continue to be cnrricHl on ns they were earned on* 
before Novemlier 27tli, 1952. 

The Connell, on February 5rd, approved the 
agreement and expressed its appreciation of the 
wisdom of the two parties in refraining from any 
Btcp-> likely to aggravate the situation. 


The Motives Behind the Dispute 

While the account of the L<*ague of Nations- 
confines itsc'lf to a seven* statement of facte, the. 
following not»» in Tfi€ Linmj Age throws some 
light on the real motives behind the dispute : 

The Persian Government's attempt to cancel the* 
Anglo-Persiaii Oil Comi>aiiy's concession has provoked 
a situation that is likely to become more tense by 
the time this copy of th»‘ magazine has reached our 
readers. But whatever hafipeiis after January 23,. 
when ihc issue w'as supposed to come up before the 
League of Nations, theie are two points that should 
be borne m mind. The immediate cause of the 
dis})iitc is anulysi*d as follows by the Week-end 
lUrieiv of Jjondoii: 

“The fall iii royalties this year from £ 1,3000,000 
to £ 3tK),tKJt.> IS KcnouB for the Persian budget, and 
the Hhah is no doubt infliicnecd by the fact that 
he pays for the modern armaments he is acquiring 
in Europe from these royailies. It is not generally 
knowTi that Italian-built Persian gunboats, mannea 
by Italian -trained Persian crews, are about to appear 
ill the Persian Gulf to protect Persian interests, ihe 
fact that most of the new sailors are iandsmeii, and 
unlikely to become efficient seamen overnight, is the 
least important factor in an interesting development, 
full of j^ssibilities for us.” 

Whereas the Persian Government is chiefly 
concerned with the immediate problem of laying, 
for armaments, the British Governmm^t takes a longer 
view. William Martin, writing in the * d& 

Qmova^ says: 

England is Interested in Persian petroleum it 
is chiefly in order to have a Iformidable reserve iis 
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time of war rather than to exploit this petroleum 
immediately. And it is here that England’s interests 
find themselvos in direct opposition to those of 
Persia. What does England want? As little exploita- 
tion as possible in order to save large reserves. What 
does Persia want? As nuieh income as possible in 
order to strengthen a budget that is burdened with 
increasing charges by reason of national moderniza- 
tion. ^ ,, 

To England, the stakes are the route to India 
and a fuel supply for its fleet in time of war. These 
are formidable strategic interests. What is at stake 
for Persia is the unity of the country, national 
aovereignty over the southern districts, and the 
future of the reforms to which Shah Piza Pehicyi 
wants his name to be attached. In the last analysis, 
the question is whether IVrsia has the right to become 
an independent country or whether it will have to 
remain a feudal state, tractable and submissive as 
it was before the war, a state of affairs that was 
wery convenient for England.” 


Negro Women 

Dr. Paul Schobesta, an authority on the 
natives of Africa, doscribes the marriage customs 
and the position of women among the Negroes. 
Ills account is translated in T/ic Lmng Aqp, 
Part of it is quoted below : 

T was travelling on foot. My caravan, which 
consisted of twelve Bahutu bearers and two servants 
belonging to the Banande tribe, was going down-hill 
when we met another caravan with a sedan ehair 
in the middle of it. To my amazement a well-built, 
pretty Negro lady—and I use the word ‘lady’ advisedly- 
got out, came over to me, bowed elegantly, and 
•greeted me. This unusual experience surprised me 
‘SO much that I stammered as J shook the hand she 
oflTfjred me. And my astonishment was really 
excusable, for in all my wanderings baek and forth 
in Africa I had never met such a polite and, in 
her own way, cultured Negro woman. After greeting 
me, the bronze beauty climbed back into her sedan 
•chair again and her caravan filed silently out of 
sight behind the next hill. 

This exjierience occurred in November 1029 iu the 
mountains of 'Riumda. Afterward T discovered that 
the young woman was a chieftain’s daughter who 
was on her way to make a visit at Fouie distant spot. 
As a ^ture of politeness she bad left her sedan 
chair in order to greet the unknown white man. 
Subsequently I met women and girls in Knanda 
who were just as polite, espeeiallv at the court of 
King Musiiiga, where they formed the entourage of 
the queen mother. 

I mention this encounter in order to show at the 
outset what a mistake it is to regard all African 
wives as slaves of their husbands, deprived of any 
spirit or will of their own. Nor is it necessary to 
go to Ruanda to meet Negresst'S whore personal 
bearing has won tJiem n dominating position in their 
family, clan, or tribe. In the town of Maialla, deep 
in the Ituri jungle, I was introduced to the wife of 
a chieftain and 1 was so amazed that I neglected to 
give any present to tho ring-bedecked matron and 
•could only stand gaping at her. All the people in 
the village' looked aiucance at me and 1 had to send 
hack f(»!V present at once to repair my eardeasnesf. 

Butasagenend thing fihe bl^k wife occupies 
« anbordinfiite, dependent position hi feltHtion to her 


husband. This is most evident ^ when one meets 
families travelling to pay a visit in a noighbourii^ 
village. While the husband, m the master,^ 'leads 
the way, carrying his weapon in his hand, his wife 
is bowed dowm under a load that she carries on 
her back, unless there are women slaves to carry 
the burden. Nevertheless, it would be preBumptuous 
on the basis of this kind of thing to conclude that 
women occupy the position of slaves. A free wife 
is never the slave of her husband, who takes good 
care not to abuse her or to treat her cruelly, because 
he knows very well that an injured or maltreated 
wife can leave him at any time and go back to her 
own people', who will help her get her rightN ()nly 
slaves or such wives as are guilty of some kind of 
misconduct arc com]iaratively outlawed and therefore 
subject to liarsh treatment. There are so many 
economic, social, anil siijicistitious considerations to 
bear in mind in judging the position of the Negro 
wife that casual observers often come away with a 
fals^i picture. .. 

Negro w’omen an' models of mother love. For 
that reason the children fet*l very tenderly towards 
them, hut the fathers are much less afteetionate. 
When a pygmy boy has been away from his family 
for any length of time he greets his mother on 
returning by taking her breast as he did while he 
was fitill being suckled, tfere is evidence of 
extraordinary love and atfectio^.. , ^ 

No Negro will allow Anybody to criticize or 
insult his mother. An in^lt to a man's mother is 
the greatest ollbnce conceumble and demanrls revenge. 
Mothers are cquall^^jiiKited to their children. To 
understand this fJlfj^one should see with one’s 
own eyes how many fears a Negro mother sheds 
w'hen she lays a dead child in its grave and how 
she visits it every day at sunrise and sunset, wailing 
loud lamentations. I happened t-o see a boy come 
back to his family and I heard an old woman 
singing the following song of thanksgiving over the 
return ^o£ her son : ‘My joy is the joy of a puppy 
when it is wagging its tail.’ 

The soul of the Negro is as unfathomable as the 
mother love of tho Negro women, who, however, 
under certain circumstances, sacrifice their children 
without batting an eyelid. Wherever the superstition 
exists that twins bring danger or bad luck to the 
community the mother coolly places them alive on 
an ant-hill, where the i>oor little creatures are 
bitten to death by the ferocious ants, or else the 
babies are put iu a big earthen jug and buried alive. 

An Interview with Hitler 

T//fi New publishes* an exclusive 

interview with Hitler : 

n is extremely difficult for American corres- 
pondents to pcc Hitler. He has a deep-rooted suspicion 
of them all. It was only after I had been passed 
upon by the press department of the National 
Hocialist party that I was jiermitted to visit the new 
Chancellor at his summer ^‘Brown House,” a hundred 
or so miles from Munich. Here he was living with 
his secretaries and his bodyguards, seeing the many 
callers who flocked to his house daily. 

His greeting, when I was introduced to him, was 
perfunctoiT suggesting latent hostility, and my first 
question brouj^t this forth into full flame, I had 
asked him whether his anti-Semitism oonoerned Je;^ 
everywhere or whether he [had something specific 
against German-Jews as such. 
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“/n America you exclude any would-be immigrants 
you do not care to admit” he said emphatically. “You 
regulate their number. Not content with. that, you 
prescribe their physical condition. Not content with, 
that, you insist on the conformity of their political 
opinions. Wc demand the same right in Germany. 
We have no concern with the Jews of other lands, 
but we are very much concerned about, the anti-German 
elements within our country. We demand the right 
to deal with these elements as we sec fit. Jews have 
been the intellectual proponents of subversive anti- 
Germau movements and as such they must be dealt 
with.” 

On foreign affairs Hitler proveil uncompromising. 
In spite of the eoncassions which Germany had 
recently received at fjausanne, he considered France 
to be playing the bully, holding down a hislploss 
opponent and choking him to death. 

“How can we have friendly relations with France 
while this attitude continues ?" he asked. He 
referred to separatist movements in ( rcnniny which 
he evidently feels are receiving aid from French 
aources. He summed up his comment with this 
sentence : “The existence of our sixty-fivo million 
people is a fact with which Fran<*e iiiiist reckon ; 
they want to live !” 

Germany^ 'relations with Tliissia arc always impor- 
tant and 'I asked him what a National Socialist 
govcrnmei^, would do about that, country. 

“It is ^ssihlc. of course, to differentiate between a 
government and its policies,” ho said. “The Fascist 
government of Italy has dealings with Soviet Russia 
and at the same time carries on vigorous prosecution 
of Communists in ftaly. But it is impossible for 
any country to have really good relations with Russia 
if it has a large number of Communists within its 
own borders.” 

Some National Socialists visualize a block of 
Fascist states extending from the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic. Such a grouping might include Albania, 
Italy. Hungary, Austria, Gerinvny, Finland, Esthonia 
and Latvia. Hitler’s reaction to the suggestion of 
this possibility was interesting. “There will be no 
Fascist block of states,” he said. “But remember 
that Europe is accustomed to being governed by 
systems which extend over many countries. Many 
times in the past governmental systems and ideas 
have crossetl fron tiers, acquired local colour and 
flourished. Mussolini once said that Fascism was not 
an article of export. I would say the same thing of 
our National Socialism.” 

“Europe,” he continued, “cannot maintain itself, 
riding the uncertain currents of democracy. Europe 
must have authoritarian government. In the past this 
authoritarian leadership was provided by the monarch 
or by the Catholic Church. The form which the 
authority takes may differ. But parliamentarism is 
not native to us and does not belong to our traditions. 
Yet because the parliamentary system has not 
functioned we cannot substitute brute force. Bayonets 
alone will not sustain any government for any length 
of time. To be viable a government must have the 
Buport of the masses. A Dictatorship cannot be 
established in a vacuum. Any government that does 
not derive^ its strength from the people will fail the 
moment it dbnfronts a crisis. The soldier and the 
^liceman do not constitute the substance of a state. 
Yet dictntordifp la justified if the people declare 
their conSdenoe in one man and ask him to lead. * 


De Valera’s Victory 

Mr. Brallsford explains Di* Valera’s victory 
in T/ir Worhl Tomorrow : 

Mr. Dc Valera’s victory in the Irish Free State 
elections ranks among those outbreaks of idealism 
of which nations are capable when their blood is 
heated by combat. Man is not invariably an 
economic animal : he is capable in the mass, w'hen 
ills emotions are roused, of action that defies every 
reckoning of a sagacious materialise.. There is a 
transient splendour in these ]>erformanccs that 
illumLiiate-i history, though it may distort it. One* 
may think the reckless nationalism of Fianna Fait* 
(as 1)0 Valera’s party is called) an aiiachroDism and' 
an otfence against that spirit of (‘o-operation and 
good will among nations winch must shape our 
future civilization. But there is a gallantry in ita 
stand and an indifference to sordid calculations that 
extort a reluctant admiration. This little island 
faces a powerful antagonist unafraid^;^ iMiypwing 
already hy experience his power to injuilsJlMiilt* 
has she the satisfaction, w’hich often aceSropanies 
confiicts of this kind, of feeling that the world’s 
puidic opinion is with her. The world for the most 
part is indifferent, if not hoslil(\ 

Every coiisideiation of common sense and 
economic sanity should have insured the success of 
Mr Gosgrave. He promised first of all, in rapid 
negotiations, which tie said he could eomdete in 
three days, to end the ((uarrel with Great Britain. 
That would mean, first of all, the restoration of the 
British market for the Irish farmer’s produce, which 
Mr. Thomas had closed by his penal auties. Ireland 
would rtsturn under more favorable (‘onditions than 
she had ever known before, for she would enjoy 
under the Ottawa Agreement substantial preferences 
over Denmark, her chief rival in this market. Mopey 
would again fiow into the farmer’s purse, and he 
would be able, as he rarely is today, to meet his 
debts to the storekeeper and the bank, and to pay 
the wages of his labourers, if he has an^. 

Better still, Mr. Cosgrave promised a happy 
solution of the problem of the land annuities. 
There should be a complete moratorium for two^ 
years, and thereafter the annual payments should be 
halved. It seemed unlikely that Mr. Cosgrave would 
have made this confident and detailed promise unless 
he had obtained for it the assejit of Mr. Thomas and 
the British Government. These annuities, totalling 
some £5000, (XX) yearly are the purchase instalmraits 
by which the Irish farmers obtained their land from 
the former landlords of the Protestant “garrison, 
with the guarantee of the British Treasury, under 
a series of Acts dating from the Gladstonian era. 
These payiaents. moderate enough in the days before 
the slump, had become, with the fall of agricultural 
prices, intolerably burdensome. 

The same argument which the British government 
used to justify the scaling down of war debts applies 
in a less degree to these annuities, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the British ^vernment would 
resist its applications. This line of approach 
Mr. De Valera was too proud to follow ; “he would 
not go down on his knees,” as he put it, “to a 
British government”— he preferred a one-sided 

repudiation, though he has an askable legal case 
against Ireland’s Liability, which he wouk^ be willing 
to argue if the Britisn government would ecmseiu 
to arbitration before a fomgn judge. Mr. Oosgrate " 
accepts the liability, but he promiaea, probably irlth 
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British Gonsent., to reduce it by half. From the 
farmer’s standpoint it matters little who receives 
these annuities. Mr De Valera did not propose 
to cancel them. Me too would reduce them, but he 
would collect them for the Free State Treasury. 
The farmer’s burden in either case was halved, but 
while Mr. Cosgrave off<*rcd lo re-open his only foreign 
market, Mr. De Valera held out no prospect of any 
end to the ruinous war of tariffs. 

That a majority, ayyparently a decisive majority, of 
the Irish Elei-tors * has rejected this attractive settle- 
ment and voted for a continuance of the war with 
Fnu;Iand, is a startling event in this modern world 
'On' the surface of men’s minds it is primarily a 
decision of herd-instinct. This vote was cast in an 
atmosphere of war. To support Mr. Cosirrave whs to 
desert one’s own country mid-way in the national 
•quarrel. Mr. Thomas had used an economic bludpceon 
against Ireland by closing the ]Cn});iish market. By so 
doing he very clumsDy illustrated the force" of 
Mr. Do VaJcr.i’s case. Ireland, so long as she 
depisids on this single foreif'ii market, which her 
Imperial mistress op^s or closes at will, is onlv 
nominally independent. She is still, whatever political 
autonomy she may seem to enjoy, at the merov of 
another power. Better, argned this unflinching idealist, 
be poor but free. Foreign trade may decline : 
imported luxuries must be dispensed with. The 
standard of life will fall, bnt Ireland, siiflicicnt for 
herself, will at least be her own mistress. Tliis 
argument had power over a race which cherishes 
the painful memories of oppression. Denmark, you 
may say, stands in the same relation of exclusive 
depeudence on this same British market, yet never 
doubts that she is free. But Denmark has no 
recollections of a British conquest. Bhe is not the 
debtor of this Imperial creditor, nor would London 
hesitate, if in her case a dis])iite should arise, to 
accept a neutral forrigu arbitrator. 

Chriatianity and China^B Economic Life 

Frank Rawlinson is contributing a series^ of 
articles on China’s changing culture in World 
Unity, In the latest instalnieni be deals with 
the effects of Christianity on the economic life 
of China : 

The Christian influence on and interest in the 
economic life and problems of China has become 
Increasingly manifest during the last twenty-five 
years. This period of rhristian work has seen a rapid 
and tremendous rise in the carve of western Christian 
economic investments in China. This accounts for the 
rapid increase in (bristian institutions. Their main- 
tenanrv. together with a large measure of support of 
«evangeli8tic work, has made prominent the economic 


significance of Christianity. The actual value of these 
investments is not known. A few years aga how- 
ever, It was estimated that about $10,000,000 Gold 
was thus being invested in China annimlly. This rapid 
rise in the economic significance of Christianity in China 
has accompanied and been an expression of unprece- 
dented economic prosperity in the West, particularly 
America, from whicli country the bulk of this 
economic outlay has come. At times economic and 
property interests have played too prominent a part 
in the development and guidance of Christian work. 
Chinese Christians are now faced with the problem of 
handling Chiistiaii interests and institutions hereto- 
fore eoudiictcd on an ceoiiomic level usually far above 
the economic strength of the Chinese. 

In other words, the Christian movement has been 
one channel along which the higher economic 
standards and power of the West have flowed into 
and affected (bina. Sometimes the economic 
significance of Cbristinnity has beeloiidtd its spiritual 
mt*aning and hindered the free development of 
Christian institutions. This period is passing. 
Christianity is now being evaluated more in terms of 
its spiritual contents and dynamic and somewhat less 
in terms of its economic benefits. Bcoeiit events have 
thrown the question of its economic values into the 
shadow of the greater jiroblcm of the existence and 
real meaning or Christianity It must not, however, 
be forgotten that the economic significance of 
Christianity is one of its cultural aspects and 
influences. 

The economic significance of (’hrislianity has 
affected the economic life of (bina along at least 
three lines. In the first place the economic standards 
of the missionaries and of much of Christian work 
have beeu in general higher than those of the 
people they sought to serve. In the second place the 
economic standards of the Chinese Christian Commu- 
nity, while much lower than that of their western 
colleagues, have tended to be higher than those 
generally prevailing in China. In many cases Chinese 
C’hnstian leaders now' live on a western economic 
level. In the third place, Christian institutions have 
helped to spread abroad the knowledge of the economic 
strength and otandards of western peoples. Within 
Christian circles the question of economic relation- 
ships and standards of Christinn workers have been 
constantly raised. Both within and without Christian 
circles the economic influence of Christianity has 
tendtri lo create dissatisfaction wilh China's old 
economic standards and set up new and higher ones. 
The difference f)f economic levels between western 
supporters of Christian work in China and ChiiieM* 
Christians and people gives rise to some of the 
most difficult questions now' confronting Christian 
workers. It is another asjiect ‘of the conflict of^j 
cultures mentioned above. 



RADHANATH SIKDAR 

Tiu: M XTincMATif fAN akd DisrovKUKu of ICvkukst 

n\ JodESir V. BA(JA1. 


1 

A ttempts Uav** niJuJ** from tim<* to 

tiiiir hy European explonT^ to eoilcpiei 
Mount ICverest This your also n hami 
of British exploreis havt' htirti'il to idiiiih it. 
It is a haziinloiis V(*n(ure, ami many (‘xp(‘(litioiis 
have liithiTto siKniinhiMl to it 'fliis year’s 
viaitnre has hi'eri ])rojeetiMl uml<*r expert i4ni(iaii(‘e. 
Til i'' to be hoped that tliis tunc* l^v(*it‘sl will at 
last he (M>n»|iiereil 

Then* IS a ijood di*al oi jnis(*t>ncvpt.ioii about 
the dis<*oVi*rv of Mount Ever»‘s(, ami d(*t(*rniinatioii 
of ils altitude, and ^omi* wron^lv iriV(‘ the eredit 
to Sir (Je.»ij4<‘ Ev<'ie'^t, Surv< yor-( haieral ol India 
in till* eiyhteen-lhirtic*", wlio re|ne«l to Eiiirlaml 
in I K'eenihei, lsl> It, is a matter of pride that 
it was left toi an Indian, hv name* liadhanath 
Sikdai, to hrini; to lit^lit foi the fii-t time that 
Mount Even*''t was tin* hi^lnvst p(‘.dv on earth 
\Ve shoiil<l knoNX (.lie outlim's ol the lile td 
such a man. 

11 

Radhanath Sikdar was horn in l.sl.'t in a fiooi 
Brahmin family in (^aleutta lie eiitei(*d JTimlii 
(loll(»^t» in IKJl and studie<l lluav lor nim* yeai-. 
While a sindent tlaav, he had to Indp his 
poivnts XVI til a portion (d' his stipiaid whieh In* 
reeeix'iMl from the eollei^e, JR* left tin* c*o]let»e 
in ISd- xvith a ei'rtilieate of Ufood eomlin*t and 
])roficieii(*y in English laneuai^e and li^-rature, 
Jvadhanath seems to hav<* stmlied mathematies 
hims^df. For some time he reeeived iiistruetion in 
N(*wtoii’s Prhn ijHU from Dr. Tytler, a t(*a(:ln*r of 
the Hindu Cblle»e. Xo .‘'OOjkt had he lc*ft the 
coll(*j»e than tin* eharpe of inaintmianee of Iii'^ 
family fell on him. Dr. Tytler r<‘eommended 
Radhanath to (icor^^i* h^verest., Snrveyor-( !rein*ral, 
fora post in the (Jreat Trijronometrical Survey of 
India. Everi'st appointed him as an assistant 
on a monthly pay of Rs .SO. Radhanath xvrole 
in his autobiography (lsi;j-|s;>j) that he had been 
appointed surveyor and left (^ileutta on Oet. 1”», 
IHdU, to xvork on the Serang Base Line. 

Radhanath continued his studies in higher 
mathematics and Exvrtist \x'as so kind to help 
him. ICverest xvaa impressed xvith the rapid 
progress he had made in the subject. Radlia- 
nath's departmental xx^ork also gavt? him satisfac- 
tion. He proved himself indispensable for the 
service in a very short time. The DepartiiuMit, 
Everest thought, could ill spare the servi<'es of a 
man of Radhanath’s stamp. Radhanath applied 
for the post of deputy collector in 18il7 and 

58—11 


sought Everest’s r(*(‘oniiiiemlation The lattei, 
uhih* refusing to givi* this, lequesLed the autho> 
ntie.s to tak(* siieli stejis i mined iatidy as might 
iiidiiee Radliamitli to st,i<‘k to his situation. 
Everest xvrote in the letter : 

Oi the (piiilitiefiiioiH of Kiidhanath J cannot 
speak too ht^iily . iii hi"! iiiatheinati(‘al attainments 
theic ait* lew m India xvhcllicr European or 
Native that can at all competij with him, and it 
is my persuasion that, oxen in Europe those 

attaimiicnts would r.uilv veiy high Of the part 

of the Orcat Are pist broiij-ht to completion, there 
arc an nnmen'^e iiurnhLT ol observations, all to be 
hroughl lip, xxithoiit which the labour and ex- 
pense xvill have been incMiruxl in vam If the 
operation of eoinputini; he not eone thionjih, 
xxhilst I am in Inilia, it xxill he neeessarv as on a 
prioi oei*a^ion, (IliI the xxoik should la* sent to 
the India Hoiist*, in its laxv ^t'lte, and they are 
brought np, a-* it best may hut 1 think" it is 
ipiite eli*ar that the Oourl of Directors will be 
much bi'tter satisfied on all luroiints, at having 
the xxork sent to them in a cornidele state for 
eom)>utois eomtiarahle to Uadhatiaih eannot be 
hired in liiitiland at a i>rice less than a guinea 
per diem, and if we xx*erc to search for iiersons 
xx’lio can understand and trace to their origin the 
\arious tonnulas iiseil xvjlh an ability equal to 
that of It'idhaiialh, the seaieh xxoiild only end m 
the l•onelusJoll that piTsoin feo qiialilicd would not 
iindertak(‘ the bu'^iness on any terms that cniikl 
prohahlx ije ottered to them.* 

(’olonel I0verx*st l■^‘ti^*d in Deccimber, 1SI‘>. 
He xxms su<*coei*'*d hx" ( ’oloiiel Aridivxv Waugh, 
(’olonel Waugh xvas also iinjircssed xvith the 
xvork of Radhanath. Like his predecessor 
ho too xvanled Radhanath to stay *iii the 
department. It became apparent when 
Rmlhaiiath ajiplied for the post. of nativt* 
magistracy in (.Ulcuttii in Anxious tn 

retain hi.s services in the department, Ciolonel 
M^iugh recomnn*ntli* 1 him to the higher autho- 
rities for an iiuTea'^o of pax\ In the course of 
a letter to them he xvrote of Radhanath as 
follows . 

1 xvoiild most respeetfiilly observe that it is 
])art of the geiiLfal policy of Crovernment to 
encourage the diHusioii of genuine knowledge and 
sound seicntilic principles among the' people of 
India, and that object perhaps could not be better 
attained than by specially rexvarding those xvho 
master the higher branches of learning, and 
attain eminence in seieiiee. This is not a case 
merely of relative merit, or school or collegiate 

* TJfc Hindoo Patrwi, April J8, 1804. Quoted 
from the Hills, 
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BUCcesB o^icI•ln^^ the jirornisc* of ffitiire <]iK(in(*non 
which may or niav not be realized, ft is a caae 
of long continuer] exertion, in an arduoiiB 
profeBsion of nnrcmiiting self-cultivation and 
professional merit. The inasterlv character of the 
papers contributed by Radlianath to the IManiial 
of SurveyinK has lieen favournlily aeknoa lodged 
in Tfip Oth ntfn /i'ce/c//\ as Mell as the rcniaikable 
purity of n style of writing and Revere accuracy 
of language, po ditl'erent from the CMilierancc of 
orientalism • 

ApprcciJitivr* retcremvs^ of IladhantnthV ^ervicr^s 
were uNo iimtle in tiie reiiort submitted hv tin* 
(ireiit Trigononictricjil Sarvr‘y to I'lirliainr'iit on 
->pril lo, isrd . 

v\ mori' I()>al, /ealous and energetic b(»d\ of 
raeu than the Rub-a'^sistants forming the mviI 
c'talili'^hment of the Survey depaitiiient is nowheie 
to be tound and their altaiiirnentR aie hi-jlily 
creditable to the state ol education in India 
Among them iiiay be ineiitioiU‘(l as most eonspn*ii- 
uus for aliilitv, ihibii itadhaimth Sikdar, a native 
of India of nralitiiinieal ext rue turn whoso 
matheiniitieal attaiiimonts are of highest order.! 

Ill 

By this tiiiM* Badhanatb Sikdar had ri>en to 
he the bead eonipiitor of the Servey Mepaitiiient 
carrying a salary of Rs btMl. I^\)r more tlian tuo 
deca<lefl In* had traverse<l thousaruN of mile- in 
the Ilinialay«is and aequired liTsti-liand knowledge 
about them. 11(* eame back lo (\dciitta bctw(*(*n 
IKnl and IsVJ, and bi‘gan tin* computation of 
observation'- made by various (‘\plorers oi tin* Service. 
It was III iS.Vi tlnit Radlianatli brougbl to liirhl 
that Mount lwere;-t was tin* highest peak on 
earth. This fact was inited in an aitn-b* uu “Mount 
Kvorcst : Tin* stoiy ol a Ijong ( ’on i rover-' v” 
published in Stihm of Nov. 10, l!to| 

The acc<mnt given in this ]»ajier runs 
as follows 

Aliout llSiVJ the Chief eomputor the* (ilbee at 
Calcutta infornit*d Sir Andrew Waugh that a 
peak •designated XV had been ft. '.ad to l)c Ingher 
than any olhci hilhcito m(‘asiirc*i in the world 
This ueak was discovered by the c unputois lo 
have liecn observed from hi\ dilb icnt stations , 
on no occapion had the oliseivcr suspected that 
he was viewing through the telcpcope the highest 
])oint of the earth. 

The geologists of cmineiiee like Major 
Kenneth Mason, w’ho is now’ ]>ioff‘ssor of 
Geography, Oxford I'nivcrhity, areejited this 
version. On its l)a.sis, he made , the statmnent 
quoted below* in bi.*-' -perch on “yfinialayan 
Itoinances” delivered at Simla ami published in Tht 
Emjlishwnn of NovemlM*r 12, lJ)2s, j). JT . 

Jt was during the rompuiations of the iiorth- 
tostern obhervations that a liabn rushed t.a one 

* 'The Hindoo Painut, April IS. Ouoted 

from the Hilla, 

■f* Priori oj ihv Oftt i itod Pspenchfure 

eonneeted with thf TrigoHnmetnval .Suru , nf India 
April lb, JSF)i. p. ly. ' 


morning in into the room of Sir Andrew 
Waugh, the successor of Sir Cteorge Everest and 
exclaimed, “Sir, I have discovered the highest 
mountain on the earth.’’ 

Home pcojilc surmise from the present name 
of the peak that Sir (loorgo Everest was the 
discoverer. It is nothing short of a myth, 
because in is.")] or l.sr)2, Sir fieorgo liverost 
was enjoying the life of a retired man in 
England, 'riicn, liow the name ‘PVercst’ came* 
to be associat(*(l with the highest peak on earth 
The iollowing pas.sagi* enlightens us on the 
point : 

The Iniliiin Hurvey had always adhered to the 
rule of iissigumg to every geographical feature 
Its true local or nalive name tliiif the surveyors 
%v(TL* iibli to ili'^cover. T!*e Surveyor-deiieral 
Sir Andrew Waugh, decided to name the great 
snow-peak “iMoinit l'N*i*n>Ht'’ after his former 
chief, Sir tlcoige EviTcsl, Mk* celebrated 
geode*' I fit.* 

liadbnnatli’s reputation wa-' not eoniined to 
odicialdoni onl\. Nothing about the <li — 
covery of the highest peak oil earth W'lis known 
to the j)ul)lic at that tiniL*. Still Radlianath 
canic to b(‘ Indd In high e^tei'iii by tbein for his 
devoted serviecs in the d(*pai tment. Eriim tin* 
po-t ol the cliief eomputor Radlianath was 
translenoil to that of SuiierintendiMit of the 
({ovi*rnmcnt Observatory in (’aleut»;a in lab* 
1S")2 Tht Ftttnd ttj Indtn noticed the m*W’s 
in its of is.^-ue of Novi*ml)er II, iSbJ, as 
lollows 

Mr. V. L Bees, the SupiTiutendeiit of the 
(fovernmenl Observaloiy in Calcutta, has reliiod 
on a Ruperan II nation pension and w'c arc glad 
to perceive from the Unihttnt fOct. 1.") and 
Nov. S, IKM’l that tJie otliee has been bestowed 
on H:d)oo Uadhanath Sikdar. This native genth*- 
inan, lately B'^ad Computer in the same cstalish- 
nioiil, lias long been known the lirst among the 
t(*w natives, whose scientilic accpiirenieiits emulate 
thoRi; of JCuropcans. His Rcrvices lo the (?rcat 
Tngonometrical Survey were jiromincnllv mention- 
ed by (’apt. Thuilbcr, and w'e have little doubt, 
t}i<it he will ably fuliil his duties as head of the 
olHce, of which he has long been the soul. 

Riiiiluinath Sikdar ri'tireil from .service in 
March, IstiJ. The* following extract tlirow.s light 
on the nature of work Radlianath was engaged 
in at the tinii* of letircmeiit * 

The ('omputing oflico in Calcutta, under the 
RuperinteiKlcuee of Lhiboo Radlianath, ('’hief 
(Niinjmtor, was engaged in <*omploting the 
tiiplicate mauuseri])! viilurne of General R^ort. 
of the I’ansnath, ITurilong and (Jheiidwar 
meridional Rcries, and in furnishing elements for 
the various Topograj»hieal and Revenue Sttrvey 
parties requiring them. In March last. Baboo 
Radharjath retired on a pension, after 30 years 
service, during which he had repeatedly earned the 

• A Shrfrh of ihv Orographi/ and Qpology of iht 
Uimalaya Mountain an/l Tibet, By Colonel B. G. 
Burrard, n. is., f, b k. and H H. Hayden, n. a. 
¥, o, s. 1U07. p. 20. ' 
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approbation of the successivo f^urveyorH-( icneral 
under whom he had served.* 

IV 

Th(‘ foregoing pussajjes have ulrojuly shown 
that Uadlmnath was a inotluMiiatieian of hi<rh 
order. Ho went on a (.our to the iliinahiva^ 
in iStil. On thi^ oeeasion the /////s, a 
scientifie journal of Dehra-Diin, i)ul)Hsln*d a 
tneinoir on liis career in i.Ik' Siirvt*y T)c‘])art- 
nient. 'jhr IJntffttff Patriot wave a suinniary of 
it in iO issue of April IH, iSlih We have a 
glimpse of Ka<lhanath's innthenintieal train ini? 
and aehieveinents from this summary. 

In the calm everiinj» of a loti^ and useful hie, 
says the Jftlfs, Avliich has been devoted to the 
advaneeineiit of matlicriiatieal science, the late 
(^hief (Vmiijiitor of the Triironnmetrjcal Survey, 
and Hnpcrinteiiflent oi the (alciitta < )bservator\, 
known as the Leviathan Hiihoo, lias returned to 
these hills where, thirty years ai;o. he studiH with 
('iolnnel Everest, the works of Jjii Phn'i* and Xowlon. 
These stint ICS, our eon temporary justly ol serves, 
harmoiu/ed^ with tin* bent ot ’ liis nu'inl and he 
jirosecuted them with unusual dilijreuei* ; his 
clearness and aeiimen eiiahhiii; him to master the 
pniKM pit's of Lceometrieal reasoiiuu'. Kventuiilly 
tht\v formed tht' ^lound-work of those iiivt'stif^a- 
tioiis which led to the system of eomputatioiis 
adoptt'd in the Ti ifronomeLru-al Survey. There 
have, indeed, been very few piofessional men of 
Kadhanath's stami> in India ; for the ^^neral idea 
seems to be that so loin? as you are piactie.iily 
ae(|uainted with your duties it, is of no earthly 
use to know more. lUit it was not so with 
Jtadhanath The IJftfs says, men hkt* (S)Ionel 
Everest, Ihidhanath, Mr. Ara^o. would not 
syinjiathise with dahhleis in seiciice, and would 
p'resenhe a eoiir'^rs of ealeuhis and iluxions to 
students about to enter on the study of Vhtroiiomy. 

A^ain, 

There is no seareityof meehanicaJ eompntors and 
some very rapid ones too in the (h T. Survey , 
hut men possessing those holid cpi.ihfieatioiiH whieh 
mulid a mathcmaMciau in the true sense of the 
term, are either not now ae^juin'd or cannot he 
found. Hadhanath has not wruteii mueh. The 
^eientitie portion of the Alaiiiial of Surveying is 
entirely his, and it is almost enough to say, that, 
by oommoii consent, it has become the standard 
authority on its all important subject. Re was 
most fortunate in his early studii's, for he then 
enjoyed the aid and adviecof a really seuMilihe raaii, 
anti* feeling the value of the opportunity, he 
laboured most asHidiiously not only to learn every- 
thing that was placed before him ; but more 
especially to lay the foundation of the future self- 
instruction. 

yte Mnnunl of Sarrct/ttitj is u stundiird woik 
>11 Survey, and the fir.st ot its kind ever writttui 
HI India. Radlianath wrote several eliujiters (>f 
d»(' book. The compilers acknowledged their 
‘'■'*1)1 to Radhanath in the preface of its first 
'*''^">1) and second (1852) eJitons. 

* General Report on the Operaiionst of the Great 

‘^fffonomeMeal Survey of India t (1801-1866.) By 
t'llond I. T* Walker, p. 7. 


In parts 111 and V. the conipiler.s liavo been 
Inigely assisted by Babii Itadhanatli Sikdar, disfin- 
vuished head of the C^omputing Department, of 
the (ircat Trigonometrical Hnrvey of India, a 
gentleman whose intimate acfiuamlance with the 
rigorous foirns and mode of procedure adopted on 
the (ircat Trigonometrical Survey of India, and 
great accpiiremi'iit and knowledge of scientific 
Bubjeeis gc'iurally, render his aid jinrtieiilarly 
valuable 'I'hi* ehapters !'» and 17 uj) to 21, 
inehisive, and 20 of part Ml and the whole of part 
V are entiiely liis own, and it w'ould be difficult 
for the comi)ileis to evprehs with siitlieient forecj 
the obligations ibev ibiis feel under to him, not 
only for the ]>ortioii of the work w'hicli they desi re 
thus publicly to aekiiowkdge, but for the advice 
so generally atlorded on all subjects connected 
with hiH own de]»artnienl. 

The third edition oi the Imok was published 
in Scj>t('ml)er, IST.'* The |)ortion eontaiiiiiig the 
aeknowleilgment^ to Riidluiiiiith was omitU*d in 
thi'^* edition Thi^ omission jiroyokcd eritici.sm 
in the j)iihli<* pre.s-i. l^t Colomd MacDonald, 
Dcjmtv Supi'i'intendiMit of tin* Trigoiiomc'trical 
Survey of India, while eoinmenting on tlie liook 
vvroti* a** follows in Thf Piotal nf htflof of June 
21, IsTO 

in tins third edition the direction of the 

wind is shown by tin* omission in the preface of 
proyier and respectful ai knovvledgmcnt. Beiiaiicc 
must i )0 performed lor this eow’ardly sin and 
rohhi'ry of the dead Already this dishonesty of 
purpose has been four time's noliei'd iii the public 
journals, and it is ceitain that castigation will he 
iniheled on at regular intervals as it is on habitual 
criminals, until the efiuse is removed, this edition 
called in, and a proper honest aekriowlcdgment 
made for tin* peisonal apj)ropnation of the best 
eha|}lets in the book, - we mean those devoted to 
a deseiiption and pr.ietieal application of the 
woikiiig of the “Kiiy Trace System” invented by 
EveiM'st, and praeiiciilly (*xj)laiiied by the Fliiidoo 
gentleman wc havi* meiitioMeil 

(’olonel If. L. Thuilliei, Surveyor (rcneral of 
Jndiii of the time, wn.s sohdy resjionsible for 
this edition. Lt (Vilonid MncDonnhrs criticism 
W'us too much for him. lie (Thuillier) urged 
the (luvcinnicnt. to take di.-ci|)liiiiiiy action 
ngain.'^t iMacDoniild, a junior officer of his, on 
grounds of disloyalty. The ( foverniinmt took 
immediah* action, niid in :i lett<*r dnteil October 
HI, 1876, intimntod to him that ]\IacDonald 
liad been suspended Irom service for three 
months and utter the I'xyiiry of this period, would 
be degraih'd bj 2nd grade Deputy Superintendent 
of the Uevenue Survey. It was further advit-ed 
that he would not again he employed at Head 
(Quarters until further orders.'*' 

lA-Ooloiiel MacDonald paid the penalty foi 
his oul-spokeiiness and love of truth. The public 
and the jiross including The JijNfflishotnny The 
Fra mi of Tmihi- and The Hindoo Patriots to name 
only n few, all supported his case and gr.i dully 

* A bridg^ from the details ap))earing in The 
Friend of India, Nov. 11, ^876. 
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nckno\vi(t(|^(Mi tlio services rcndercMl l»v liiin to 
the cause of honesty and truth. 

Undhanath <»ompded AHjthnrjf Tahirs for the 
use of the Survey Dt'iairtiueul. The treatise 
was HO laOpfiil that a revised erlitioii was 
pul)lishe<l in iScS? under the supervision of 
li N. Thuillier an<l T. Ihuff. 

V 

ll(*sides official \\'<ak, Radhanatli Sikdar did 
nua-h for the ^^ood of his eountrymen. In his 
early days, he had taken part in tlie “free* 
schools” inoyeineiil After he* came hack to 
(■aleiilla, he ajjain joined (he nioveinent for the 
spread of mass i‘du(‘ation. 

The ediK'atioii ol women was always near 
RadliaiiathV liea>i.. Iladliaiiath edited tln^ 

I^airiha, a Heimali monthlv (l.Sr>l-lS."if») m 
co-olieration with Pyarichaiid IMitia. This pajKT 


w'as esjiecially meant for the womeii-folk anil 
(ho masses and written in a style iritellifi:iblc to 
tliem. Radhanatli was eonversant with Oreek 
and Latin. He translateil historical themes 
from these languages and published them in 
his paper. 

The I)istriel. Charitahh* Soeietv of Calcutta 
(Ksld., ISdO) hail been i»rovidinf^ relief for the 
poor and lh(» deslituti' in its own way. It 
sh(*lU*n*d them in its asylum, gave them 
instruction in handieralts and jiroeured jobs for 
them. Radhanatli was a member of the sooi(*ty, 
and was apiiointed its secretary _ sometimes 
b(*twwii January and February in iSoli. 

Radlianatb was also a supporter oi the 
Avidow-man iage moNeiiumt. He was a signatoiy 
b) the petition M'lit to the (Joveniord feneral in 
('OUiicd tor according legal sanction to tlui 
cause 

Radhanatli died on May li, ISJ*. 


THE HONOURABLE V. J. PATEL IN AMERICA 


To I'lfl- Khl'loa OF Thr Modn H Jirncfr 

I am Hiirc you he ulad to iui\e me send >oii 
a brief last ivord legarding Iinlia’s great and 
honoiiied leadei, Mr. V J. Patel on the eve of 
his departure fiom (Ins conntr\. He has lieen in 
Amcnea beta ecu four and five months, has Snivelled 
in nearly all jiarts of Hu* land, has been cceivetl 
with distinguished honours uheievor he has gone and 
has sjiokcn to, I suppose hundieds of dvaisatids of 
people in our collejn's, universities jiiid largest cities, 
selling foilh with extraordinaiy eleiirness and 
oUectiyencss India’s right to self-inic and hei deter- 
mination to achieve il. however much suHemig it may 
cost 

lie has just relumed to New Vork from an 
c\teuded lour nf -.pcakmg on Ihi* far a^^a^ racifii 
Ooast and in prominent cities on his wav going and 
returning. 1 have tins morning received a perBOnal 
letter from him written in New York, under dale of 
February m which ho eives the follovMiig 

interesting iiitormalion conceiniiig himself and his 
work, lie wiitcK 

' I hjoT, so fai, addressed S“i mi'elingB all over the 
country, and ealahlishod <'ontaels with a large mimbei 
of important and intlnontial groups ai^d individuals. 
The other day I liad a debate licforc a laigc and 
rcpn'scntotive audience, at the Foreign Policy 
Associalion^ in naltimore, with iny prcdeecRsoi, 
hir Frederick \Vhyi<» (the Englishman* w'ho preceded 
Mr. Patel as President ot the National L'gislativc 
A8.sernhly of India) , and a debate is arranged for 
me by the New Voik l oreign Policy Aesoiuation 
with Mr. Wedgwood lienii, t(>rmer iSritisli Secretary 
of State for India, to take place on the 11 th of March. 

'^Im mediately after tliat lakes place 1 e^jicet to 
leave America’ for Dublin, Ixindon, (»ouera, Viena 
and an Indian prison I hare, for the tunc being. 


finished my w'ork, all single-handed, in this country, 
and J f»*el satisfied.” 

It ought to be pointed out that no previous 
visitor lo AiiKTi<*a from India has ever received 
such high poluieal and ollicial honours as have been 
exteiidi'd tf> Mr. Patel. Rabindranath Tagore, 
the eminent poet, has been accorded honours as great 
fioin Amciiean lilerary men and educators, and 
»^ir J. (\ Ho.sl‘, the diptingnished scientist, has 
been SIS highly honoiiied by our Universities and 
seienlifii* associations ; hut the public rceej)lionH, 
oflieial welcomes and ]»olili<*al honours exi ended to 
Mr Patel hy mayors ol cities, (lovernors of states 
ami members of legislative bodies, slate and national, 
have been une«jualled 

Tins man. honoured by Iibeitv lovers in all the 
world, as soon as he riMuTies his native laud, is 
perhaps to hi- again incaieCTated. Docs Ameri<*a 
reali/e that tin* AVashingtons, .letlersoiis. Franklins, 
Adamses and Tatriek Henryh of India are mostly in 
ISritish i)riHons The only reason why Mr. Patel, 
India's TTiomaB .Icfierson, is in America today, is 
(hat, in his imprisonment of a year or two ago, the 
hardships of ]ail life broke down Ins health 
and brought him so near to tlio giave that the 
British government, hecorniiig alarmed lest they 
should have tlie disgrace before the world of being 
held aceoiiutable for his death, set him free for the 
time being, on condition that ho leave India. He was 
able, witli great dilticulty, to make his way to Europe, 
where, in Viona, under the best of surgical and 
medical lreatim*iit, he was restored to partial health. 
1 fence his visit to America. 

Now he goes back “home” (?). Is it to rot there 
in prison 

New York J. T. WlNDEKLAND, 

Feb. 28th, lOJT. 



THE JUTE PROBLEM 

By S. C. MAJUMI^AR, n. <'om, (Bom.); « \. i, w, (Lond.) 


There are two aspects of lh( problem f»f 
jute which are before iis : 

(0 the problem in relation the 
t'ultivator. 

(^?) the problem in relation to the trade. 

The problem in relation to the cultivators 
i§ the problem of orpanizinp the cultivators 
or the growers of the produ(*e in order to 
enable them to stand against the control of 
the industry and the trade which is highly 
organi;^ed with huge financial resources 
behind them. This has beem r(*eognized bv 
the Royal (Commission on Agriculture, who 
had very strongly advocatc‘d tin* need for 
bringing the |>oor cultivators into an fu*gani/a- 
tion, say, in the form of a jiitc giowcrs’ 
association. 

It does not; therefore, ue(‘d auv one to 
advociate the extreme lU'cessity for such an 
organization, if the poor disorgam/ed culti- 
vators have to be saved from th(» elutehes 
of the pow(‘rful organizations of the trad<‘ 
and the industry. No doubt tin* growth 
of such an organization must develop from 
within (he cultivators themselvc‘s and unless 
and until there is a feeling amongst tin* 
cultivators ihemselv(*s, it would not be 
possible to make such an organization success- 
ful by merely thrusting it on them, 'rhis 
does not trean that we should not mak<' 
attempt to organize such an organization, 
and at the saim* time educab* them. In fact, 
it might take years to bring th<‘m under a 
definite organization. It must, how('V(»r, be 
admitted that owing to the magnitude of the* 
problem and the serious implication it Invars 
to the jute trade in general, no such atlfMiipt 
to have an organization will prov(* successful 
unless with the full measure of assistance 
and support from tluj Government. 

Within the scope of such an Association 
would be (/) j)rotecting the intenist of the 
growers by — (fl^) better marketing organiza- 
tion, {h) financial help for them to hold out 
crop for better prices, (/') control of the 
cultivation of the crop, both in (juality and 
(juantity, through educative propaganda. 
Merc propaganda by Government or other 


agency would be of no use. The cultivators 
would not care to join such an institution, 
iinlt'ss they get real help, financial and other- 
wise. An institution like the jute growers' 
association should be able to grant loans 
io the cultivators at the time of sowing, for 
se('d, plough, and other charges, such as 
ehnining process, etc., and at the time of 
granting llie loan it should be made a condi- 
tion that th(‘y must buy shares of the Jute 
drowers’ Association Ltd., say, of the 
miuimuin value of rupees ten, which may be 
])aid by instalments by tin* cultivator. Thus 
gradually lhi*y should be brought under this 
organization, jind once they have been 
brought un(l(‘r sonu‘ organization, self-interest 
will driv(* them to organize themselves in 
the later ]>roe(‘sses. Now, if such an 
institution is evpeeted to work successfully, 
tluui in tli(* initial stages it must have 
eognizanee and financial help from the 
Government. At the present stage of the 
linanee of the Government, it would be idle 
to <'xpect direct liiiancial assistance* from the 
(Jovernment. Wlial tlie (jlovornm(‘nt can 
do easily is t(» levy a cess on jute marketed 
and e\poite*d by boat, rail and steamer 
at tlieir source, say, at the rate of annas eight 
per mauncl or at lea. t annas four per iiiaimd. 
Having in view tin* permanent benefit 
such an institution will confer on the poor 
cull ivator<, it would not be too much to expect 
from the* (jovernment to adopt this measure 
immediately. The proceeds of this 
c(*ss should be handl'd over to the 
\ssoeiatioii. dare should be taken that this 
money is not spent out. In fact, it should 
be standing at the cri'dit of the jute growers 
in general as a sort of jirovident fund. 
But at the initial stages, until the associa- 
tion has been abl(^ to attract good amount 
of capital, a portion of it may be lent to the 
association, to make capital expenditure 
which must bear a regular interest ; but for 
actual measures of relief in case of fr mine 
or bad trade with the sanction of the 
(iovernor in Council, sums out of this may 
be spent. 
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In order to watcli the interest of the 
Government and the general interest of the 
cultivators and the public — ]>articularly to 
see that the cess money is not Avasted, 
Government may nominate three to four 
directors out of a number of twelve. 

Only actual cultivators Avill be alhiwcu 
to be members of this Association and no 
meinbtT is t(» hf>ld slum's worth more than 
Rs. 2,000. In my opinion the function of 
th(' jiite growers’ association should stop 
here after making the produc<‘ in an organiz- 
ed form ready f<»r the market. Here the 
function of actual trade begins, though 
sufficient fiiiam ial power should lx* behind 
the association to protect the interest of the 
cultivators through the assnidation in ca^(' 
any threatening attitude of the* trade trying 
to control the market is found out. In the 
ordinary course, however^ it should b(‘ left 
to th(' trade to abide by the fundamental 
economic laws of demand and supply, and 
thereby to bring out the highest economic 
value for the jiroduce in the fj’ce and com- 
petitive market. This brings us to a regular 
organi/('d marketing system of the produce. 
Standardization of quality, mark wc'ight, 
warehousing of produce, and rtf Inf/if/rs are 
the problems of organizc'd marketing. This 
question of organiz(‘d marketing leay be 
conveniently left to a body like the ("entral 
Jute Committee for which there has been 
eonstant demand from all sections of tin* 
public. Hut iK'ither tin* jute growers’ 
association, nor a body like the Cc'iitral Jiit(' 
Committee, can do anything to regulate the 
priee aetnally in aeeerdanec with the demand 
of the trade. The ])rol)leni is of cr<‘ating 
a free and competitive market for the jiro- 
duc(‘ which will be in the best interest of the 
trade a^ avcH as the cultivators. Now this 
problem of a free and competitive market 
is fundamentally a problem of providing 
different gronpt of buyers with adequate 
fund.^ for purehaeing the (Top. If that <’ould 
be done, the main problem of the prieo of jute, 
or for the matter of that, of any coiiimodity, 
would disappear. J ivn nut at Iht mita 
in faronr of (trli (trial eonlro! of fnnr of 
Jntf or antj oiher tornutothlff. 

Undue control of financial power )iy any 
group (d‘ buyers is the most undesirable 


aspect of the problem. This problem of 
providing adequate funds for the different 
groups of buyers is very closely associated 
with the problem of a proper warehousing 
system. In fact, organized warehousing is a 
necossars" part of the credit niaehincry of 
the country. If this problem of organized 
warehousing can lx* solv^ed, then the problem 
of providing the various groups of biiycTS 
with ade(juat(* funds is solved. l<''or banks 
and othcT financial agencies will then advance 
against the seeiirity of tlx' receipts of these* 
organized Avarehoiise.s a I a stipulat(*d margin 
to all sections of traders without much re- 
ference to the financial power of the 
individual traders. V free competitive market 
with traders assured of financial assistance 
against the IxJding of their commodity will 
solve the [jroblem of price*. 

As for Bengal, the financial assistance* 
from banks against warehouse receipts will 
be easier ; for Ix're tlx* banking pc)wer in the 
districts is organiz(*d to a high degree thanks 
to the development of tlx* loan eomi)anies, 
whose resource's are nothing l(‘ss than twelve* 
erores of rupees. But these loan eompanias 
are now in their bad days. The y have ix'ver 
known how to finance the trade, th(‘y have 
.so h)ng been advancing only against laiuh'd 
properties —and have been earning fat 
dividends. With the shrinkage of tlx* price 
of agricultural produce and, conseejuently, 
land value*, they are all locked up. They 
have been following a dangerous policy of 
aelA^aneing on laixled prope'rties against short 
dated de'posit— Avhie'h is fundamentally 
oppo.sod to all canons of hanking. The 
solution lies in relie'ving them of this great 
burden of frozen capital aixl making it more 
liquid. This can bo done by immediately 
starting a land mortgage bank with issue 
of long-term debentures to take over the 
landed investm(*n1 of the loan companies. 
The released funds can thus be turned to 
financing of trade. The loan eompaiiics 
having once burnt their fingers have learnt 
a lesson, and I hope it would not bo at all 
difficult to direct their energies towards 
investment in trade. Once this can be done 
there will be no financial problem for finding 
assistance to the trade of this province. 



GLEANINGS 


Mechanical Pilot for Ships Gives Position 
Quickly 

Safe uaviiratioii without huiiian aul is 'said to hp 
pnssiliK' with a m(*''hrtnu*:il ]ulot for ships. Reliable 
all kinds of weal her, the iiistrumeiit p;ivea the 
C'orniet posilion of tin* shi[) at a reheviii^i 

hiiinari navipitors foi other iluties 


All-wood Clocks Carved by Hand as Hobby 

(^aiviinr all-wood eloeks hy hand is the hobby 
of a (California wateliinakei* .More limn a ear's 
work in spare time is rt*pieseiile<l Iia some of the 
clocks, into uliich aie jikicrsl ns mnn\ as scNenlciai 
diflensit kinds uf-wood. One iiodel in the foini of 
a Iocomoti\e stalls up nn 'b.LUieall) , its wh(‘(‘ls 

revolvini* and whistle blown tr Moic than 
]iieces of w’ood were used n tins clo»*k. Othir 

models inelnde l>nlch dmill, a steamboat and 
a cuckoo <‘lo<*k. 



This inslriiinent shows ship's position at a j^Iii 



Ijeft, windmill clock with works exposed : Centre, cathedral model with Rymmetricol 
towers ; Right, another unusual clock held by the artist 
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Gas Masks and Lessons in Their Use for All 




'rr^'V' 
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'■ip 
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Fitting ^as iniiRkH on 
model headn so that 
purchaser may jj;ol rit;hl 
size, just aR he would 
ill buying' a 

(.■entre, wearer bein^ 
tested for ran^e of 
vision ; it has bectr 
found that the ^aa 
mask does not reduce 
the ranpe of eyeaifi:ht 
Buificicntly everyday 


Toj), a ^as-proof room 
for visitors at the Auer 
(biH Liuht Works near 
licrlm, (Germany. 
Bottom, protective maska 
for horses and other 
animals arc otiered : in 
addition, special lessons 
in how to use the f^as 
mask arc given to all 
who apply at the Auer 
Factory 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


165 


Modern CouBins of Dinosaur Exhibited in 
London Zoo 

Two of the most interesting inhabitants of the 
Jjondon zoo are a pair of reptiles believed to bo the 
closest living descendants of the dinosaurs of pre- 
historic times. They are known as Komodo dragons 
Und are found only on islands in the .lava sea. 
Their tails are short but the creatures may measure 
as much as ten feet long and somewhat resemble 
crocodiles. 


— Popular Meehamrs 



*Two dragons in the I^Midon zoo which aic believed 
to be the closest living relatives to Dinosaurs 

BtolAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss KuANnwAi.A : a {'nidnate 

l(^of the Bombay UniverHity (ii. a., is. t.) proceeiled 
' to the ITniled States in lO.'lO, on the Levi 
^rbour scholarship of the University of 
Aiichigan and took her m. a. degre<‘ in sociology 
ind education in June 1931 from that Univer- 
jUv. In 1931-32 she was at the New York 
bchool of Social Work on the Elizabeth Gamble 
feUowship, where she had practical traininjif in 
uinerent social organizations. For the first 

quarter, she worked at the States (Charities Aiil 
(There she worked amongst illegitimate, neglected 
and delinquent children. For the secoml 
quarter, she (lid parent education work through 
the States Charites Aid. The third quarter was 
devot^ mainly to day nurseiy and nursery 
school worh.^ She is the first Indian woman to 
have had this practical experience in social work 
in New York city. 

Before returning to India, she visited social 
and educational institutions in England, 
Qernmny, Italy, Czechoslovakia and other places.’ 

Prior to her going to the IJ. S. A. she was an 
ictive social worker in the city of Bombay and 
''^as one of the joint secretaries of the Student’s 
rother-hood. 


Mrs. p. N. Roy : is the only Indian lady 
the Philippine Islands. She is studying in 
University of the Philippines. She is the 
/ife of Dr. D. N. Roy who is a professor of 
ms university and a frequent (sontributor to 
this Review. 


W-12 



Miss Kapila Khandwala 
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Mrs I). N. Koy 

Ua.i KrMMJi Amrit Kkvu Saitiuv : an 
by whom api)(‘ars el«owhoro in this 
number, is a notable champion of womt n's rights 


Itaj Kiimaii Anirii l\aiir S:thi))ii 

111 Inilia Sh«* is the dauahtiM of Raja Harnam 
Siiijrh, nh(i|ii sister of Knnwar Alahanii Sinf»h, the 
At?»Mit to till* Jmlia ( fovernnienl in South Atiica. 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

}W K. N. C^HAITERJI 


W ITH the departure from Telioran, 
the Poet’s visit to IVrsia was 
officially over and th(j endless 
procession of functions also came 
to an end. This was all tlie more fitting, so 
far as the Persians were concerned, because 
the period of mourning during Muharrain 
had arrived with its religious coretnonieh. In 
Teheran we found that the only observance 
lay in the official prohibition of music in public 
places during the days of mourning. This is 
the sole occasion where any prohibition of 
music was observed by us cuther in Persia 
<»r in Iraq. As for the “music before 
inos<|ueB^’ (]uestioii^ it only exists in India. 


Teheran is a wonderful (‘ity. It is sur- 
prisingly modcu’ii considering its comparative 
inaccessibility and the decrepit medieval 
condition of the neighbouring countries. At 
the same time it is as yet wry much un- 
developed industrially and eomniercially. 
Perhaps it is for the above reason that the 
laying out of the city is as y<‘t very incoinplet<* 
in many essential details. 

It is nowhere near Isfahan in the matter of 
medieval glories, such as palaces or mosque*? 
of outstanding merit, nor is it a centre of 
learning like Shiraz. But being the brain ^ 
centre of the modern movement for advance- 
ment, practically every innovation and every 
modern idea is first tried out here and then 
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Teheran. Interior of Mosque Si pah Salar 


Teheran. Mosque Bald Ismail 
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Teheran. Shamsul Emareh Talaco 



Teheran. Mosaic decorafiou in the 
Monque j^^ipah Salar 


«? 

Teheran. Courtyard and walls of Giilistan Palace 


tent to the provinces. AVant of finance is 
shemost serious handicap in the development 
of the country. In the municipal hospital 


we found a highly trained doctor — with 
twenty years' experience and training in the 
best European centres, including the Pasteur 
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Teheran. The Exhibition ClallericB of the GiiURtaii l^alace 



Teheran. Porte Khorasan 



iTeheran. The Throne of the Safavids. 
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Teheran. The Teacoek Throne 


Institutes doing his lovcl host iinclor extra- 
ordinary handicaps in the matter of suitable 
apparatus. All the available funds are 
now being devoted to defcuice and 
com m ii nication s. 

Extraordinary nieasuroK have been taken 
to conserve what wealth there is in the 
country. One of the measures is a total 
prohibition of thfj visiting of foreign shrines, 
such as Kerbel*' and Nejef, by I*ersian 
nationals, to prevent unnecessarv o.\[)enditure 
by the pilgrims in travel and donations. 
Persian shrines arc good enough for Persians 
is the dietiim —and there are no riots, no 
bombastic speeches nor any signs of the 
couiitrj rapidly d(‘generatiug ! 

afe ifc . 

We Haw the Peacock Throne in the 
Gulistan Palace. Ijord (/nrzon was perfectly 
right when he refused t<> believe that it was 
the far faiued Takht~i~Ta//?4-s of Delhi. This 
gorgeous throne with its gigantic diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, etc., is certainly not Mogul 
either in structure or in appearance. The 
old throne of the 8afa\H[ds is also in the same 
hall, an equally ornate and tremendously be- 


jewelled aflair. liut the marble throne in 
the audience hall of the (iiilistan Palace is 
the one that struck my fancy. The beautiful 
caryatids of this platform-like throne reminds 
one of the thirty two statuettes of 
Vikrarnaditya’s throne. 

The exhibition galleries of the Gulistan 
I’alace hold priceless treasures of Persian 
craftsmanship in metal, precious stone, fabric, 
porcelain, enamel etc. examples, 

chosen from these, were exhibited in the 
Persian exhibition in Fiondon. 

We visited tin* Si pah Salar luoscjuc and 
saw some of its pricel(*ss collection of ancient 
inannscTipts. One illustrated Nizami was 
specially attractive. I^^ibulous offers have 
been received for this, and as a result every 
page has been stamped with a state seal and 
numbered. 

Teheran has started to amuse itself in 
Occidental fashion. Cafes provide prolonged 
evenings with suitable amusements as iu 
Paris, Berlin or London. The old Nizaraiych 
palace has been converted into one of the 
most popular cafds. The painted ceiling 
and the walls of the main hall on the first 
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Teheran. Moscjne Si pah Salar 



Teheran. Takht-i-Marniar (The Marble Throne) 


floor now provides tlio atmosphere for the 
latest steps and the latest strains from Europe 
and America. 

Iraq, Persia, Syria etc. are known in 
European parlance as the “Near East". 
Rambling about in Teheran one feels that 
one is in the “Near West” so far as the 
Oriental is concerned. But is there really 
any East or West in most of these outward 
things ? It is really the difl'erence of 


outlook, in matters mundane, of the seven- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries. The 
European courts of the middle ages were 
madly copying the fashions of the Eastern 
courts which then were ahead of the times. 
In the twentieth century the position has 
merely been reversed. Biit listen to the 
“latest” music of the West as played in their 
cafes, night clubs and similar places, isn't 
the East in its most frivolous mood again 
in the ascendant ! 




Brifain\Recognizes India's Growing 
Political Consciousness and Power 


The Marquis of ITastinjrs, Governor- 
General of India for nine years from Septem- 
ber 1813, wrote in his PriraU^ Jourtml/m 
describing the fort at Agra : 

"The maHRivrneas of this Imildin^t which is 
rather a castle than a fort, excites one’s 
admiration on the first view. The great height of 
the walls, the size of the stones with which it is 
built, and the excellence of the masonry, extort 
one’s acknowledgment of much scope of mind in 
both the plan and the execution,” The Private 
Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, (Panini Office 
Edition), p. 194. 

Again, 

“The first sensation I felt in passing through 
its tall and massive gateways, was wonder at what 
had liecome of the race of men by whom such a 
pile had been raised. The magnitude of the plan, 
the size of the stones which comjposed the walls, 
and the style of the finishing, do not belong to 
the class of inhabitants now seen in these regions.” 
ibtd^ p. 198. 


He noted tliis degeneracy in ‘^the race of 
men,^’ not only without deploring the fact, 
but actually considered it lucky for the 
British people that the fact was as it was. 
For, after explaining why the Hindus and 
Mussalmaii^ of the upper provinces still 
possessed a manly spirit, he observes : 

“This is what has occasioned the manly spirit 
observed by me as so prevalent in these upper 
provinces. It is, luvkily for a unsustained 

I mind ; so that for an enterprise of 
in any line, these people require our 
[Italics ours. Ed., M. M] Ihtdj p. 199. 

^Luckily/ because theii' manly spirit being 
'unsustained by scope of mind^ enabled the 
East India Company to conquer and keep 
them in subjection. The expression of such 
a sentiment was in keeping with the character 
of the Governor-General; who extended the 


by scope o 
magnitude 
guidance/^ 


British dominions in India for adding to the 
revenues of the East India Company as well 
as for his own personal gain, during whose 
administration the industries of India were 
mostly ruined by unjust taxes and exactions, 
and who sanctioned "a near relative becoming 
a partner in the financial house of W. Palmer 
and Co. at Hyderabad, whose usurious 
dealings with the Nizam were of a nature to 
call forth the denunciation of the Court of 
Directors, as being utterly regardless of 
the limits of decorum.^’ Yet it was this 
same Marquis of Hastings — not a doctrinaire 
advocate of "world freedom” and "world 
democracy” — who wrote the following in 
his Private Journat on May 17, 1818 : 

“A time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relin- 
quish the domination which she has gradually 
and unintenlionnlly assumed over this country, and 
from which she cannot at present recede. In that 
hour it would be her proudest boast and most 
delightful reftectiori that she had used her 
sovereignty towanls enlightening her temporary 
subjects, so as to enable the native communities 
to walk alone in the paths of justice, and to 
maintain with probity towards their benefactress 
that commercial intercourse in which we should 
then find a solid interest.” Ibid., pp. 361-362 

This is a deliberate expresston of the 
opinion that at some future time, subse- 
quent to 1818, India would become politically 
independent with the willing acquiescence of 
England, and that there would then be only a 
commercial connection between the two 
countries — a connection, moreover, which would 
be voluntary, not enforced, on the part of India. 
As far as we are aware, no other Governor- 
General, or Viceroy and Governor-General, 
has expressed a similar opinion during the 
115 years which have elapsed since 1818. 

The Marquis of Hastings found it easy to 
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write what he did in 1818 with regard to 
the political future of Indla^ because India 
as a whole had not then bocome politically 
conscious and because the glamour of an 
Indian Empire, with all the prosperity, power 
and prestige which it directly implied, had 
not tlien cast its spell on the writer. With the 
gradual extension of the British Empire in 
India and with the increasing wealth and 
power of Britain, directly and indirectly due 
to it, British statesmen became increasingly 
impressed with the indispensability of the 
possession of India for the maintenance of 
Britain's position as a world-power. This 
is perhaps one of the reasons why no ruler 
of India after the Manpiis of Hastings has 
dwelt even on the possibility of India's political 
independence. But in the meantime India has 
gone on growing more and more politically 
conscious. British monarehs and statesiimn 
have responded to this growth of political 
consciousness mainly by ‘^declarations of 
intention” (not pledges or promises, according 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald !)* regarding the 
boons to be granted to India and by actual 
gifts of minute doses of power in relation to 
non-essential matters, thinking that that 
would be stifficient to satisfy politically- 
minded Indians in general. Perhaps the 
so-called Round Tabic Conference was 
designed as part of the same* process of verbal 
response to the growing political conscious- 
ness of India. 

At first, no one belonging to the Congress, 
the biggest and most powerful political 
organization in India, was invited to take 
part in that Confercnc*'. Subsequently, a 
place was found at the Conference table for 
a few Congresswalas — mainly for Mahatma 
Gandhi. The other political parties and 
so-called parties or sections were given such 
excessive "representation” at the Conference 
that it was thought that Mahatma Gandhi's 
voice would be drowned by the hubbub. 
Things did not, however, happen according 
to the schedule. But wo need not dwell 
further on that aspect of the matter. 

At some stage of the Conference — it 

* Vtde the passara from the speech of the British 
prime minister, Mr. Hams^ MacDonald, in the House 
of Commona on the 3i:d December, 1031, repioduced 
m the Modem Bbview foriFebruary, 1932, page 224. 

60 - 18 . 


cannot be staCed exactly when^ — it appears V 
to have been discovered that,' though -far 
greater importaace had been given to’ the 
Moderates, thc^MiissVlman ' communa^ists and 
other soctlonali^ts than their public spirit, 
influence and ability jcquld •jiiatisfy, yet.eVen 
they would not, for'the most part, be ratified 
with meie honours and persoiiak and party 
gains ; — many of thorn appeared to want some 
measure of real self-rule in addition. The 
democratic and nationalistic leaven had 
found its way even into the communal and 
sectional enclosures. Even they had become 
politically conscious, and, what was more, 
large sections of Indians had ac([uired some 
political power of the non-official kind — 
power not given by the Government. This 
did not accord with the plans of the imperia- 
lists. What was to be done ? 

At this juncture the brilliant idea of a 
federation of British India with the Indian 
Stat(‘^ appears to have crossed the brain of 
some imperialistic genius. It does not matter 
who — Britishers or Indian Princes —broached 
the idea. If some Indian Princes did it, it was 
most probably done at the suggestion of some 
British politician or politicians who persuaded 
the princes to believe that for them Federa- 
tion w’^ould mean gains all along the line 
without any appreciable pains or parting 
with power on their part, though later 
some Princes seem to have discovered that 
Federation must involve parting with some 
of their powers, however unsubstantial. 

Great Britain has thus recognized the 
growth of India’s political consciousness 
and power, and responded to it by proposing 
to give her a Federal constitution with 
autocratic Viceroys and Governors-General 
and Governors, with [)lenty of "safe-guards, 
with more variegated and diversified consti- 
tuencies than any other country possesses or 
has yet possessed, and with f utilized Federal 
and Provincifil Legislatures. 

So long as British statesmen thought 
that it was only some sections of Indians 
who bad become politically conscious and 
indulged in mere wordy petitions ^nd protests 
and criticism, they also thought iha^ wordy 
sops and remedies for the most part would 
be sufficient to pacify them. Bat when it 
was discovered that^tbe politically minded 
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sections promised to become nation-wide^ had 
become politically influential with the masses 
and capable of sacrifice, and had moreover 
taken to direct action of a non-violent or 
violent kind, it was thoiipjht necessary by 
the imperialist British die-hards, not to play 
with the adolescent nationalism of India any 
longer, but to crush it by the combined, power 
of the autocratic Princes, the autocratic Go%’'cr- 
nor-Geiioral and Governors and, to some 
extent, the cominuiialists and section alists. 
Assuming tliat nationalism can at any stage 
be put an end to, otherwise than by a more 
effective and higher variety of the s(»l£-ruling 
principle, one can only observe that time 
will show whether the nationalism of India at 
the stage at which it has arrived can be 
crushed. 

**Common Interests" of India and 
Great Britain 

The first paragraph of the White Paper 
runs as follows : 

*‘Ifi December 10.S1 both Houses of Parliament 
adopted a motion expressing apT>royal of the 
Indian policy of His Majesty’s (lovernment, as 
announced to the Indian llonnd Table Conference 
and set out in Command Paper '>972. That |K)licy, 
stated in the broadest terms, involved the prose- 
cution of further inquiries and discussions with 
the object of finding a suitable basis for the 
conversion of the present system of Government 
in India into a responsibly governed Federation 
of States and Provinces, on the understanding 
that the responsible i^rovernment so established 
must, during a period of transition, l)e q^ualifiod by 
limitations in certain directions. These limitations, 
commonly desenbal by the compendious term 
*8afe-guards,’ have been framed in the common 
interests of India and the ITnited Kingdom.” 

The honesty of those who drafted this 
paragraph is commendable in so far as they 
admit that the safe-guards have been framed 
not in the interests of India alone, but in 
those of Great Britain also. The question, 
however, arises : In whose iuterosts primarily 
have the safe-guards been framed ? A neutral 
reader of the White Paper would say 
that the whole constitution descTibed 
therein, including the safe-guards, has 
been framed primarily in the interests 
of Great Britain and secondarily, if at all, 
in the interests of India, or, in other words, 
oertiftilily far more in the interests of Great 
Ifaitain than in those of India, if at all. 


Is there any self-ruling country whose 
constitution has been framed professedly in 
the common interests of itself and another 
country ? 

**Responsib[e" to Whom ? 

It is said, India is going to get responsible 
government But responsible to whom ? 
Not certainly ti) the people of India through 
their representatives. Jt would be responsi- 
ble to llis Majosty^s Government in Great 
Britain, that is, ultimately to the British 
parliament and people. A queer form of 
responsible .sr//-rule indeed ! 

Period of Transition" 

India's responsible government must be 
qualified by safe -guards during a period of 
transition. The length of this period has no- 
where been definitely stated or even vaguely 
indicated. Nor lias it been anywhere stated 
or indicated what the people of India must 
do or refrain from doing or how they are 
to qualify themselves to cut short and bring 
to an end this period of transition. Obvious- 
ly its length is entirely iinconru'cted with 
the wishes, demands, aspirations, achievements, 
etc., of tlie people of India. The British 
people or their rulers would be able to 
prolong it indefinitely according to the 
dictates of their whims or self-interest. A 
queer form ot responsible sdf~v\x\Q indeed ! 

Of course, if the people of India were 
ever able to take the bit literally between 
their teeth, that would be another matter. 
But that would not be legal or constitu- 
tional. 

Federation Good in Theory * 

In theory we have nothing to urge 
against the federal system of government in 
general. But it cannot be said that the 
kind of federation proposed in the White 
Paper between the Indian States and the 
British-ruled Provinces would be good for 
the people of either. This does not mean 
that there cannot be any kind of beneficial 
and advantageous federation between these 
two parte of India. On the contrary, for 
the progress and prosperity of India as a 
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■whole, the two should become one self-ruling 
political entity. For the racial, linguistic and 
religious groups which inhabit the British- 
ruled Provinces, inhabit the Indian States also. 
They have the same kinds of customs, 
culture and civilization. It is natural, 
therefore, that they should form one whole. 
And unless therc^ is union of the two parts 
India can never be strong enough to take her 
place among the nations of the world, 
contribuiiug her full quota to human 
enlightenment and progress. 

The kind of federation proposed cannot, 
however, conduce to the consummation 
desired. 

For the harmonious, beneficial and 
progressive working of a federal system, 
it is necessary that the administrative and 
other methods adopted in the different parts 
should be " substantially similar. Different 
parts should not pull in different directions. 
But in the federation proposed for India that 
must be the case. For the propr)sod lYdcral 
Ijcgislature is to consist of elected re- 
presentatives of British India and of 
representatives of Indian States apponiled 
by their Rulers.” Hence the representatives 
of British India arc to be the elected 
representatives of the people of the Provinces, 
whereas the so-called representatives of the 
Indian States are to be the nominee's of their 
Rulers, who arc, generally speaking, autocrats. 
How can the nominees of autocrats and the 
elected representatives of the people pull 
together ? Moreover, the Rulers who arc to 
nominate the so-called representatives of the 
States are not really masters o£ themselves. 
They are the vassals of the British Crown 
who have been disciplined to be subservient 
to the wishes of the Viceroy or of the 
Residents and Political Agents. 

It would not be inappropriate to quote 
in this connection a passage from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Ramauanda Chatterjee at 
Vizagapatam on the 2l6t February last, as 
partly reported in The Hhidu and reproduced 
in Ike Servant of India, Referring to 
Mr. Chatter jee^s speech, Ihe Servant of India 
^mtea : 

In this connection he had the following thought- 
ful remarks to make : 

*'If most of the States wcfe governed as at 
prsseat according to the will of the rulers and if, 


as was hoped for, the provinces had a somewhat 
democratic constitution with elected legislatures, 
then federated India would present the strange 
spectacle of an assemble^ of parts dissimilar and 
opix>8ite in structure. That was not the case with 
any other federation at the present day. A 
iiutablc feature of some of the important existing 
federal constitutions was a declaration laying down 
in general terms the form of government to be 
adopted by the t;;^tates forming part of the Federa- 
tion. For example, the i^onstitution of the United 
States of America contained a provision guarantee- 
ing to every State of the Union a republican form 
ot government. Siniiliirly, according to the terms of 
the Swiss Federal Constitution, the cantons are re- 
quired to demand from the Fcdciatcd State its 
guarantee of their constitution. This guarantee 
must be given provided, among other things,^ they 
ensure the exercise of political rights according to 
repubhean forms, representative or democratic. 
Likewise, the new Crermau coiisLitulion provides 
that each state consti Luting the republic must 
have a republican consul iilion. In a Federated! 
India the provinces are to have a more or less 
advanced form of representative government. 
Such should also be the form of 
government in the States. Similarity of 
torms of government in the States and the 
provinces was not demanded for the sake of artistic 
syniinetry. The States' people should have free 
representative institutions in their own interests. 
It was necessary in the interests of the provinces 
also that the States' people should have citizens’ 
rights.” 

Now that the "l^roposale for Indian 
Constitutional Roforin” are definitely known 
from tlie White Paper, though it may still be 
said that a J<\?dcrtitcd India the Provinces 
are to have a more or less advanced form 
of representative government,” it must be 
added, in order to obviate any possible wrong 
impression which Mr. Chatterjee's words 
might produce, that what we are going to get 
would be in substance far from democratic 
and representative government, as we shall 
see later. 

The Indian States and 
the Federation 

It is a most deplorable fact, for which 
both the British Government and the rulers 
of the Indian States must continue to be 
adversely criticized, that at all the throe so- 
called Round Table Conferences and at every 
step leading directly or indirectly to the 
federal idea, the existence of the 81 million 
inhabitants of the Indian States^ has been 
almost entirely ignored. The pdpujation of 
the Indian States in the aggretgate is not 
negligible. It (81,237,664) exceeds by far 

I*- 
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the population of every country in the world 
except only China and the United States of 
America. Think of a constitution being 
framed, affecting the vital interests of such a 
vast population, in the third decade of the 
20th century by an enlightened Government 
without consulting them or taking into con- 
sideration their widely published views and 
wishes ! 

In the White Paper it is stated that the 
representatives of the Indian States in the 
Federal Legislature will be appointed by the 
Rulers of those States, the method of select- 
ing or choosing the men to be appointed 
being left to the discretion of these Princes. 
Lord Sankey^s third draft report to the 
Federal Structure sub-Coinmittee contains 
the information that the Committee have 
noted tlic assurance of certain individual 
members of the States^ delegation to the 
R. T. C. that in States possessing representa- 
tive institutions, 'Wrangements will bo made 
which will give these bodies a voice in the 
Ruler’s selection.” Wo are told further 
therein that ^^the Committee as a whole are 
prepared to leave this matter to the judgment 
of the States.” 

That being th<i case, it would best promote 
the interests of the States joining the Federa- 
tion, if their Rulers allowed their subjects 
to elect the representatives to be sent to 
the Federal Legislature, as by the adoption 
of this method the ])eople of the States would 
be made co-workers of the I*rinces for 
the good of the States. If, on the other 
hand, the people are not made such co- 
workers, the interests of the States cannot 
be promoted to as great an extent. For, 
whatever the power and wisdom of a bene- 
volent autocrat, they must be limited, as the 
power and wisdom of oven the greatest of 
men arc limited. It would also be evident 
that in no country and State can a succession 
of benevolent, powerful and wise autocrats 
be ensured. And even if it could be assured, 
it is a great defect of autocracies-, even of a 
benevolent typo, that in a benevolent auto- 
cracy the autocrat himself is practically the 
only patriot and tliat, therefore, the power 
to do public good possessed by all the other 
possible patriots in the State or the country 
remains dndevelopjeri and unotilixc^d. This is 


a great loss to the country and the world- 
On the other hand, in a State having some 
kind of government by which the people are 
made co-workers with the rulers, there is a 
possibility of every adult becoming a worker 
for the public good. We have argued on the 
assumption that there are or can be bene- 
volent, powerful and wise autocrats. But 
unhappily this is seldom the case. Ir- 
responsible power generally h'ads to abuse 
of power and oppression and waste. 

Whetlier the States’ people have any 
power or not, the States are likely to suffer 
from other disadvantages under the proposed 
constitution. The States will be under a 
two-fold or throe-fold government. In the 
first place, the States joining the Federation 
will be required to transfer to the Federation 
some powers and jurisdiction. It is not 
clear from the White* Paper whether each 
and all of the States joining the Federation 
will have to transfer to it the same 
powers and jurisdiction, or whether 
individual States will be allowed to transfer 
more or less powers and jurisdiction accord- 
ing to the wishes and convenience of their 
Rulers. Whatever may be the powers and 
jurisdiction transferred, these will be the 
sphere of operation of the Federal Constitution 
and Laws. Outside this sphere, the Govern- 
ments of the States will function. There 
is bound to be a difference in the spirit and 
methods of the States’ administration proper 
in one set of affairs and Federal administra- 
tion in another set of affairs. The power 
and influence exercised by the**' Residents 
and PoHticfil Agents — a well-known factor 
in States’ administration — will introduce 
a fresh complication. Over and above 
all this, paragraph 3 of the "proposals” in the 
W’hite Paper, printed below, shbuld be borne 
in mind as an additional factor : 

T<}xcGpi to the extent to which the Ruler of s 
State has transferred powers and jurisdiction, 
whether by his Instrument of AccoBsion or other- 
wise- and, in the ^'ase of a State which has not 
acceded to the Federation, in all respects— the 
relation of the State will be with the Crown 
represented by the Viceroy, and not with the 
Crown represented by the Oovemor-GeDeral bb 
executive head of the Federal Governm^t^ 
Accordingly, all powers of the Crown in relation 
to the States which are at present exercised by 
the Governor-General in Council, other tbaln those 
which fall witluA the Eedmd sphere, will after 
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Federation, be exercised by the Viceroy as the 
Crown’s representative.” 

Indian States and the British Crown 

The gignificanco of the last sentence 
quoted abo^e should bo fully understood. 
The change introduced thereby would be 
far-reaching in its effects. Perhaps under 
the present constitution the Indian members 
of the Governor-GoneraVs executive council 
can shape or influence the policy of the 
Government of India only to a slight extent, 
if at all — particularly in so far as it boars on 
the relations of the Government with the 
Indian States. But however small this shaping 
power or influence at present, it would have 
increased with the gradual Indianization or 
Nationalization of the Government of India 
in the future, if any. This possibility will 
be altogether prevented by the powers of the 
Crown in relation to the States, at present 
exercised by the Governor-General in Council y 
being transferred to the Viceroy as the 
British crown^s representative. This means 
that, whatever happens in that portion of 
India which is known as British India, 
Great Britain wants to bo and 
remain more powerful than oven now 
in the Indian States. That moans, again, 
that Great Britain is determined as far as 
it lies in her power, to prevent simultaneity 
and similarity in the political evolution of 
all parts of India, thus preventing the real 
federal unification and solidarity of India. 


Separation or Inclusion of Burma 

It is stated in a footnote in the White 
Paper : 

“It has not been possible to include in the 
proposals any relating to Burma, as Burma has. 
as yet, made no choice between the alternatives or 
separation from India, with a constitution as 
outlined in Command Paper 4(X>i-32, or inclusion 
as a Governor’s Province in the Federation of 
India.” 


Composition of ihe Federal 
Legislature 

In the course of one of his speeches in 
the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare 
said : — 

“Indeed, I go so far os to say that I believe 
that a Government sot up uuder such conditions 
as I mentioned might very well be a stronger 
Government than we have got in India at the 
present Lime.” 

By tlio composition of the Federal Legis- 
lature and the dictatorial powers given to the 
Governor-General and the Governors, as 
described in the White Paper, the Govern- 
ment of India has indeed been made far 
more powerful than now and the Federal 
Legislature proportionately more powerless 
than the Central Legislature existing at 
present. 

“The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the 
two Chambers possessing identical powers, except 
that Money Bills and Votes of Supply will be 
initiated in the Lower Chamber, and that the 
range of the fanctions of the Upper Chamber in 
relation to supply will be less extensive than 
those of the Lower Chamber.” 

The Upper Chamber or Council of State 
will consist of a maximum of 260 seats, of 
whom 100 will be appointed by the Rulers 
of the States-members of the Federation. 
The Governor-General will nominate 10 
members. Europeans, Indian Christians 
and Anglo-Indians will elect 7, 2 and 1 
members respectively — 10 in all. Coorg, 
Ajmer, Delhi and Baluchistan — the last 
perhaps by nomination, will have one member 
each — four in all. 136 scats will be filled 
by election by means of the single transferable 
vote by the members of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

“It is the intention of IIis Majesty’s Government 
that Muslims should bo able to secure one-third 
of British Indian seats in the' Upper House ; and 
if it is considered that the adoption of propor- 
tional representation in the manner proposed makes 
insufficient provision for this end, they are of 
opinion that modification of the proposals ^ould 
be made lo meet the object in view.” 


Perhaps the ^^National’^ Government of 
Great Britain thinks that it is framing a 
•constitution for India which is as unalterable 
•as the Laws of Nature, and, accordingly, 
wknts Burma to make an equally unalterable 
•choice 1 Alas for the futility of human 
ambitiona ! ^ 


It is not known what proportion of ihe 
members of the Upper House will come 
from the Scheduled Castes. Being 
apparently an officially favoured class, 
so far at least as the^ Legislature 
is concerned, these members are likely to 
be pro-Executive, like the members of the 
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MuRlim community^ which also enjoys 
official favour. For, though in British India 
(excluding Burma) out of the total population 
of 256,627,13s, they are only 60,478,669 — 
that is, slightly more than one-fourth and 
and much less than one-third, they are to 
have one-third of the British Indian seats. 

In a House of 260 members, the 
official group will practically consist of the 100 
members a]>pointed by the Rulers of the 
Indian States, who are the disciplined and 
subservient vassals of the British Crown 
as represented by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General, the 10 members nominated by the 
Governor-General and the 10 members 
elected by h>iiropeans, Tiidiar Christians and 
Anglo-Indians — in all 120. It may be taken 
as practically certain that out of the 50 
Muslim members at least 20 or 25 will be 
pro-p]xecutive and at least some Scheduled 
Caste members will be of the same type. 
Hence, Government will always be able to 
count upon the support of more than half of 
the Upper House. In any cas(', the nationa- 
list group there will seldom, if ever, be able 
to count upon similar support. 

Let us now consider the composition of 
the Federal Assembly nr the Lower Chamber. 
This Chamber, otherwise called the House 
of Assembly, will consist of a maxiiiUim of 
375 members, of whom 125 will be appointed 
by the Rulers of the States-meinbers of the 
Federation, The remaining 250 niembers will 
be representatives of British India. Tiny 
will be allocated to the several communities 
and interests as follows : Depressed Classes, 
19 ; Sikh, 6 ; Muslim, 82 ; Indian (liristian, 
8; Anglo-Indian, 4; Eiirop(‘an, S; Women 
(special) 9 ; Commerce and Industry (special), 
11, of whom 6 will most probably be 
Europeans ; Lnnd-holdors (special), 7 ; Labour 
(special), 10; General (Hindus and others), 
105. 

For reasons stated above in connection 
with the conipositioii of the Upper Chamber, 
the Federal Executive would be able to 
count upon the support of 126 members 
appointed by the Eulers of the States, 4 
Anglo-Indians, 14 Europeans, probably at 
least 40 Mussalmaus, probably at least 9 men 
of the Depressed Classes, probably at least 
3 laad-holders, probably at least 4 Indian 


Christians, etc ; — probable total 199. This is 
more than half the total number of members. 
Even if the Executive can get 188 supporters, 
nationalists will generally find themselves 
powerless. 

Thus in both the Houses of the Federal 
Legislature the Executive will be very strong 
and the nationalist opposition very weak. 

Apporfionmenf of Seats in the Federal 
Legislature between the Provinces 
and the States 

In the White Paper the separation of 
Burma from Federated India has been 
practically taken for granted. 

Including Burma the total area of the 
British Provinces is 10,94,300 square miles 
and that of the States 7,11', 032 square miles. 
Excluding Burma, the respective areas are r 
British Provinces, 8,60,593 square miles ; 
and the States, 7,11,032 s<iuarc miles. So,, 
the separation of Burma makes the claim of 
some Princes on behalf of the States to half 
the scats in the l^'ederal Legislature appear 
more plausible, seeing that there is not very 
great diffenmcc between the total areas of 
the Provinces and the States. Whether this 
plausibility was one of the things indirectly 
aimed at by the separation of Burma is more 
than we can say. But we shall show that it i» 
a mere plausibility. 

The Federal Legislature would be bicame- 
ral and its Upper and Lower Chambers are to 
consist of 260 and 375 members respectively. 
The number of members proposed for each 
Chamber is inadequate. For convenience of 
comparison we give below the populations 
(in millions) and the number of members of 
the Upper and Lower Chaiqbers of some 
countries. 

Country Population Members, U. Ch. Members. L. Ch. 

Britain 45 740 tiJ5 

U. 8. A. 123 96 435 

Germany 64 66 577 

Japan 66 404 466 

India 3H8 200 375 

The Upper Chambers in Great Britain 
and Japan consist of Peers, the Upper 
Chamber (Senate) in U. S. A. consists of twn 
senators from each of its 48 States. In 
Germany the Upper Chamber (Beichsrat) is 
a State Council, But everywhere the Lower 
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Chamber consists of elected members. Their 
oiimbor in all the four countries is very much 
larger than the number proposed for India^ 
though the population of India is much 
greater than theirs. It is not, of course, to 
be forgotten, that India is a comparatively 
poor and illiterate country ; but that is no 
reason why there should be inadequate 
representation of the masses. On the con- 
trary, unless some means be d(»vised for 
giving them political power, they cannot make 
economic and educational progress as rapidly 
as is desirable. 

Under the Representation of the People 
Act of 1928, in Britain there is one member 
of the House of Commons for every 70,000 
of the population. In the United States of 
America there is one member in the House 
of Representatives for every 210,415 iii- 
habitantsr ‘ In the German Reichstag there 
IS one representative for every V 5,000 
voters. In Japan the proportion in the 
House of R(‘presontativos is 1 member to 
■every 133,309 of the population. In India 
one member of the Lower Chamber will 
represent a very much larger number of 
persons than elsewhere ; hence the re- 
presentation will be very inadequate here. 

The allotment of seats is over-genoroiis to 
the States and unjust to the provinces. 

It is true that out of the area of 1,571,625 
eqiiare miles of India, the States occupy 
711,032 square miles. But representation is 
given, not to clods of clay and stretches of 
soil, heaps of sand and dust, blades of grass, 
and trunks and branches of trees, nor to wild 
and domesticated animals, but to human 
beings. Hence diiforont areas in India 
should, generally speaking, have representa- 
tives in the Legislature in proportion to the 
number of their human inhabitants. And this 
reasonable principle has been actually and 
generally followed in alloting seats to the 
British-ruled Provinces. For example, take 
the areas and populations of Ajmer-Merwara, 
Assam, British Baluchistan, Delhi and 
N.-W. F. Province, and the number of 
members allotted to them in the Lower 
Chamber. 

ProriticM) Area in 8q« m. Populatiim Seats 

Aimer^Slerwaia 2,711 560,398 1 

Xmta^ 08,015 8^638,251 10 


Province 

Baluchifttan 

Delhi 

N.-W. F. P. 


Area in Sq. m. 

54,228 

593 

13,419 


Population 

463,508 

a36,246 

2,425,076 


Seats 

1 


If allotment of seats had been made accor- 
ding to area, British Baluchistan should have 
had at least as many seats as Assam. But 
evidently in alloting seats populatioa has 
been the guiding principle, and, as less than 
one seat could not be given to any province, 
one seat each has been given to provinces 
with very small population. 

Numerical strength being the reasonable 
guiding principle, we shall consider how many 
seats the States would be entitled to on that 
basis. 

India contains a population of 
338,321,258, of which the States contain 
81,237,564, or 24 per cent of the whole. Let 
the States have 25 per cent of the seats. 
Then in the Upper Chamber they would have 
65 scats out of 260, and in the Lower 94 seats 
out of 375. lustead, they have been allotted 
100 and 125 seats in them respectively, 
leaving quite an inadequate number for the 
British-ruled provinces. There is no valid 
reason why there should be discrimination 
in favour of the States and against the 
Provinces. As a whole, the former 
are not more advanced in public spirit, 
education, culture, business enterprise 
and the arts of civilized life than 
the latter. Nor are they more used to and 
greater adepts in the ways of democratic 
government. Even if they were superior 
to British-ruled Provinces in all these respects, 
such discrimination in their favour as has 
been recommended would not be justifiable. 
The Princes are undoubtedly important 
persons in their own way. But so are the 
people iu theirs. Hence, though the Princes 
may have abundance of honours, they ought 
not to have more political power than the 



Apporfionmenf of Seafs in fhe Federal 
Legislature Among fhe Provinces 

The British Indian Provinces will have 
the following number of seats in the two 
Houses of the Federal Legislature. 
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Provtntse, 

Population in 

Beats in 

Beats in 


millions. 

U. H. 

L. H 

Madras 

45.G 

IS 

37 

Bombay 

18.0 

18 

.30 

Bengal 

50.1 

18 

37 

U. P. 

48.4 

18 

37 

Panjab 

2.1.0 

18 

,30 

Bihar 

32.4 

18 

30 

C. P. & Benir 15.5 

8 

15 

Assam 

8.(i 

.5 

10 

N.-W. F. P. 

2.4 

5 

5 

Sind 

3 9 

5 

.5 

Orissa 

6.7 

5 

.5 

Delhi 

0.0 

1 

2 

Ajmer 

0.0 

1 

T 

Ooorg 

0.2 

1 

1 

Baluchistan 

0.5 

1 

1 


In assigning seats to the diiferc*nt 
Provinces no principle has been consistently 
followed. Some, provinces wibh comparatively 
small populations have been favoured at the 
expense of some other provinces with larger 
populations. Let us coniine our attention 
to the bigger provinces. As any favour shown 
to some provinces is likely to excite jealousy 
or envy against them and place tluuii in an 
invidious position, thus affecting th(* solid- 
arity of the nation as a whole, the "favoured” 
provinces themselves ought to be the first 
to protest against any such "favoured pro- 
vince” tniatment. 

Bengal, Biliar, Madras and the United 
Provinces have been given less than the quota 
they are entitled to on the population basis, 
and Bombay and the Panjab more than their 
due quota. I^ord Sankey^s third draft report 
sought to justify this dibcrimination in 
favour of Bombay and the Punjab on the 
ground that if the population ratio were 
followed as the solo guiding principle, 

“it would iniiurdiately reduce the Bombay 
Presidency, a province of j^reat historical ana 
commcr(*ittl imt^rtance, which has for many years 
enjoyed approximately ecmal representation in the 
Central Legislature with the other two presidencies 
and the Xhiited IVovinces, to less than half the 
representation these latter will secure.” 

** some adjustment will be required In 

i^ognition of the commercial importance of the 
Bombay Presidency and of the K'‘n«raJ importance 
in the body politic of the Pan jab, which it will be 
generally conceded is not strieUy commensurate 
with its population as compared with that of other 
provinces.” 

Let it be taken for granted that of all 
the provinces Bombay ^one has historical 
and ooQimeroiai importance and the £^aDjab 
alone genml ^portmnee. In dl countries 
which have representative goverimient, ^me 


regions may be commercially more important 
than other regions, and some may have made 
history more than others. But is it the 
generally accepted principle that history- 
making and commercial importance should 
entitle such regions to weightage in representa- 
tion ? Wc are not aware that it is. If it 
wore, living history-makers should have been 
promised the right to cast at least a hundred 
times as many votes as ordinary electors. 
Again, if a province of commercial importance, 
/. e., one which contains many big merchants, 
is to get excessive representation on that 
score, why arc not mercantile millionaires 
to be each entitled to cast 1,000 votes for 
the single v’^ote (sast by a man who possesses 
only a thousand rupees ? 

To give weightage to any province on the 
ground of its commercial or historical im- 
portance is unreasonable, unjustifiable, and 
against any modern precedent in constitution- 
making. The ground of "general importance” 
is also absurd. 

The supriMiJC commercial importance of 
Bombay wa« not allowed to pass nnchallengcd 
even in the R. T. C. Mr. Gavin Jones d<mied 
that Bombay was commercially more important 
than Bengal. Undoubtedly the cotton textile 
industry of Bombay is not rivalled in that 
line by any other part of India. But it is 
not the only thing of economic importance. 
Other things must b(5 taken into considera- 
tion. 

“Amon<< all the crops urow'ii [in India] rice 
stands an easy first in importance. On an average 
it o<*ou])ii‘S per cent of the total cultivated area, 
and IK the staple food of most of the people of 
the country. Benj^al is the most impoi1.ant rice 
prowinj^ province. ” fndia in 1927-2Sj p. 8fi. 

•‘Although jute occupies only 1.3 per cent of the 
total area under cultivation In British India, il 
contributes *26 per cent of the export trade of the 
country Nearly 85 per cent of tne [jute producing] 
area is in Bengal.” India in I927-2Sf pp. 90-91. 

*‘An analysis of the total quantity of piece-goods 
imported into India during 1927-28 shows that 50 
per cent was received in Bengal. Bombay came 
second in Importance as a distrimiting centre.” Jndta 
in 1927-28, p. 187. 

**Thc mineral wealth of the [Bombay] Presidency 
is small and is confined to building stone, salt 
extracted from the sea and a little manganese,” 
The Ifidian Year-Book^ 1931, p. 97, 

Of all the miuerals produced ia India 
the total price of coal raised is the highest, 
being £ 6,668,591 in 1929, and ^^most of the 
coal raised in India comes &om the Bengal 
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arid rirlcl Origtsd— G-oildwaiia coal- 

fields/' 

From the Ute^t, (1932) cditioii of the 
Statesman's Yvar-Bnok, page 137, we find 
that in 1930-31 India exported the following 
among other articles of private merchandise 
to the value mentioned against each ^ 

texportB. Value in liupees. 

Jute (raw) 123846694 

„ (manufactured) 318944')! 1 

Cotton (raw) 4632804(JK 

„ (manufactured) 52154426 

' Kice 259671014 

Tea 235592538 


This is not, of course, a complete list. 
We have picked out only a few articles to 
show that the pre-eminence of Bombay in 
economic importance is not iin(|uestionabley 
jute, rice, tea, etc., not being Bombay articles. 
Jute is mostly grown and manufactured in 
Bengal, tea' in Assam and Bengal, and rice 
in Bengal and Burma. 

As regards total iiriports and exports by 
sea, the following is from the A^fnf.rsn?an*s 
Year-Book for 1932, page 140 : 

“The total imports and exports of the largest 
ports in private merchandise only in 19:10-1 were 
ill rupees : Bombay, 11.3.2 crorcs ; Calcutta, 1.31.0 
crorcB ; Karachi, :i7.6 crores ; Uangoon, 44.:i crores ; 
Madras, 28.4 crores ; Chittagong, 6.9 crores ; 
Tuticoriii, 4.9 crores.” 

It is to b<* borne in mind that both 
Bombay and Bengal serve other provinces 
which are not maritime. 

Bombay comnierec is no doubt more in 
the hands of Indians than Europeans, whereas 
the opposite is the case with Bengal. But 
as Lord Sankey’s report speaks of "adequate 
weightage of the special representation which 
we have recommended for Indian and 
European Commerce,” which may bo a dodge 
for giving Europeans a lew more seats, and 
as the Bombay Presidency is certainly not 
superior to every other province in economic 
enterprise, outturn and importance, taking 
bofli Indian and European entrepreneurs into 
consideration, we do not see why Bombay 
should have any weightage on the ground of 
a non-existent superiority, oven assuming 
that.aucb superiority was a valid ground for 
weightage^ wUch it is not 

We now come to the question of Bombay's 
histocioal importance. We do not. deny its 
biiinmifd a,>t deny it$ 


commercial importance. What we do deny is 
that it aloiie; to the exclusion of the other 
provinces, possesses historical or economic 
importance, or is pre-eminent in either respect. 
When historical importance is spoken of, 
which period of history or ‘pre-history' 
is referred to ? Or are all such periods as 
ft whole to be taken into ednsideraiion f Arid 
is the history of reigning dynasties and ojE 
wars and conquests alone to be considered, 
or the history of the people also to be taken 
into account ? Are we or are we not to lay 
stress on the history of the arts, literature, 
philosophy, science and culture in general ? 
On a broad and profound view of history, 
it will be found that no major province of 
India is without some special historical 
importance of its own. But why speak of 
major provinces alone ? The minor provinces, 
Jlelhi for exampl(\, may also lay claim to special 
historical importance. Even desert Baluchistan 
claims to have yielded the earliest and most 
important find of pre-historic painted pottery 
in India at Nal in the Jhalawan district. 

As regards the ‘^general importance” 
claimed for the Panjab, it is not clear what 
exactly is meant thereby. It does certainly 
possess general importance*, as does many 
another province. I’erfaaps the reference is 
to its being the recruiting ground of a 
larger number of sepoys than any other 
province. If so, the other provinces which 
formerly furnished sepoys arc not to blame. 
Sepoys ceased to be drawn from them for 
political and other similar reasons, but not 
because they were unable to supply very good 
fighting material, as has been shown from 
authoritative sources in articles published in 
this Reriviv in July and September 1930, and 
January and February 1931. 

Giving weigtage to Bombay has been 
sought to be justified on the additional ground 
that she has long enjoyed almost equal 
representation with the most populous 
provinces. But injustice to the latter cannot 
lose its character of un justness because of 
the length of its duration. 

This discussion of the claims of different 
provinces has not at all been to mr liking. 
Moreover, it may indirectly help tiie efforts m 
our enemies to foment provincial jealousies. 
It has been underfesken from a sense of dui|y 
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in tile interests of justice, ho that no feeling of 
injustice may rankle in the breasts of the 
people of any province. There is no animus 
against either Bombay or the Panjab. They 
are important limbs of India, without which 
the country would be weak indeed. Not to 
speak of ancient or mediaeval history, who 
can foi^ot or minimize the contributions made 
to the building up of modem India by Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Ranude, Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhaiidarkar, Pherozeshah Mehta, Tilak, 
Gokhale, J. N. Tata, Badaruddiu Tyobji, 
Swami Dayaiianda, Lajpat Rat, Swami Shrad- 
dhananda, Mahatma Gandhi and others ? If 
only the people of every Province would try to 
discover in what rcnpccts the other provinces 
wore important, their eit'orts would surely be 
crowned with succchs in every case. They 
may rest assured that they would thus hud 
in every province some special kind of 
excellence which Avas not very marked 
in the other provinces, in tliis way, every 
province would appear important and the 
declaration by interested parties of some 
special importance of a province or twtt to the 
exclusion of the rest would be treated with 
just suspicion. 

Seats Affofted to Communities and 
Interests in the Federal Legislatute 

The most glaring example of “favoured 
community” treatment is the number of seats 
given to the Eurep(>ans. According to the 
census of 1931, the number of Europeans 
is only 1 (lK,134. But to this small number 
of persons nftren seats have been out of the 
150 in the Upper House for British India 
and fmtrivvn seats in the Ijower House out 
of the 250 for British India. It is to be 
borne in mind that, according to Ap(>endix 
II of the White Paper, the 257.1 million in- 
habitants of British India are to have these 
total numbers of 150 and 2.50 seats in the 
Upper and Lower Houses respectively. So 
in we Upper House every 1% million persons 
get one seat, and in the Lower House there 
is one seat for a little less than one million 
people. But the Europeans are such super- 
men that only 168134 of them get 7 seats 
in the Upper House and 14 in the Lower ! 

We Imve already said that Mussalmans are 
much less than one-third of t^c ' population 


of British India. Yet in both the Houses they 
have been given one-third of the British 
Indian seats. Excluding Burma, there are 
66,478,669 Mussalmans in India. Excluding 
Burma again, there are 40,254,576 Depressed 
Class people in British India. That is to 
say, they are somewhat less than two-thirds 
of the Muslim population. But whereas in 
the Federal Assembly or Lower House 
Munlims arc to get N2 scats, the Depressed 
enstoH are to get only 19 ; and apparently 
in the Upper House no seats have been 
reserved for them. Yet British die- 
hards, imperLalists and officials profess great 
anxiety for the welfare of the Depressed 
Classes ! Further instances of unequal treat- 
ment need not be multiplied. But it must 
be added that 10 seats for Labour and 9 for 
Women are <]nitc inadequate. 

To prevent misunderstanding it should be 
stated that we are against reservation of seats 
for any community or interest. But as the 
principle of reservation has been accepted by 
the Government, the number of seats reserved 
ought to have been strictly in proportion to 
population, without weightage. 

The Majority Converted to a Minority 
in the Federal Legislature 

The total population of British India 
min UK Burma is 256,627,138. Of these 
177,157,0.35 are Hindus. Deducting 
40,254,576 Depressed Class Hindus, we get 
136,902,459 as the number of the “Caste” 
Hindus. They form the biggest group by 
themselves. 

But they alone are not entitled to the 
“General” seats. Parsis, Buddhists, Jainas, 
Jews, Animists, and others share these seats 
with them. These latter number 91742, 
342161, 408622, 17625, 4666634 and 1638015 
respectively in British India. So that for 
the “General” seats there are altogether 
143,967,258 claimants. 

It has been stated above that the total 
population of British India imnua Banna is 
256,627,138. The 143,967,258 claimanto for 
the '^General” seats are thus more timn half 
the total population of British India, Burma 
excluded. The 136,902459 “Caste” BSndus 
alone are also more than half tiie total 
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population of British India^ excluding Burma. 
Even if Burma were included^ tho total 
number of claimants (143,9t)7^258) to the 
"GeneraP' seats^ would be the majority in 
British India. Hence they ought to have 
got more than half the total number of scats 
provided for British India. In any ease they 
ought to have got at least half the seats. 
Butin the Federal Assembly, out of the 
250 British Indian seats only 105 have been 
allotted to them ! Thus ihe majoriftf has 
been convoriod to a fuhioriffj ! (.)no of tho 

'^14 points” laid great stress upon by Muslim 
Indians is that by no arrangement must a 
majority be reduced anywhere to a minority 
or even an e(juality. Therefore justice-loving 
Muslims should condemn this conversion of 
the non-Muslim majority to a minority. 

And who are the men who form this 
majority ? They have among them th(‘ 
largest number of the ablest, the* most public- 
spirited, the most sclf-sacrilicing, and tlie 
most prosecuted fighters for self-rule in India. 
Verily they have got their reward in being 
reduced to a position of hopeless impotenoy 
in the Federal Legislature. 

On the other hand, a few hundred Princes 
of India, who have not striven for Indian 
self-rule but who would^ on tho contrary, be 
used as tools to fight Indian nationalism, are 
to have 100 seats out of 200 in the Upper 
House and 125 seats out of 375 in the 
liower placed at their disposal to be filled 
by their nominees. 

Even if their subjects numbering Si, 237,504 
had the right to elect their representa- 
tives to the Federal Legislature, they would 
not be entitled to more seats than tho 
134,967,258 claimants to the ^‘General” scats. 

This U^hife Paper Not Final 

The British Parliament is to set up a 
Joint Select Committee to consider the 
proposals contaiaed in the White Paper in 
oonsaltation with Indian representatives, and 
to report upon them. After this report has 
been laid it vdll be the duty of His Majesty’s 
Governmeat to introduce a Bill embodying 
their own final plan. So it must not 
aasuiufMl that, the present imposak are in 
all vespecta ao complete and final that a Bill 


would contain nothing which is not Covered 
by this White Paper.” 

'Fhe Indian “represerdatives” are only 
to be consulted. They are like witnesses, or 
assessors without votes. Even if they had 
the right to vote, their number being com- 
paratively small, they would not have been 
able to improve the proposals in any way. 

It may be taken for granted that the Joint 
Select Committee would not in their report 
recommend more powers to be given to the 
Federal and Provincial [jegislatufes than are 
proposed in the White Paper. It is not implied 
that the White Paper has proposed to give any 
real power to the people of India. (Changes in 
the proposals would generally be in the 
direction of strengthening the Executive. In 
the Bill to be drafted by the Cabinet that 
process of strengthening the Executive would 
be continued. When the Bill is considered 
and debated upon in Parliament, the 
Churchillian and other die-hardest groups 
would try tluiir utmost to still further 
strengthen the Executive. 

So we do not know the worst yet. 

When will the Federation be 
Inaugurated ? 

First the (.Constitution Act will have to 
be passed. That is not a (piestion of weeks 
or months. When it is passed, then alone 
will the Htates be in possession of complete 
knowledge of the character and powers of the 
PVderatioii to which they are asked to accede. 

“Ho far a‘4 the States are concerned, Bia 
Maiesty's lh)vcrnment propose as the condition 
m be "satisfied before the Federal coustitutlon is 
brought into operation that the Liulers o£ Btates 
re])rc3entiDg not less than half the a^gr^ate 
population of the Indian States and entitled to 
not less than half the seats to be allotted to the 
States in the Federal TTpper Ohamber shall have 
executed Instruinents of Accession.” 

This will take an appreciable period of 
time, particularly as some Princes of the Jam 
of Navanagar group have given indications 
of reluctance to accede to the Federation. 

Then there is another condition. The 
proposals relating to responsibili^ for the 
Finance of tho Federation are bas^ ^ri the 
assumption that 

'^before the first Federal Miniatiy conies into 
being, a Beserve Bank, free from poluieal infiuenoa 
will have been , set legialathm and 
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be already Biiccessfully operating. The Bank 
would bo entrusted with the management of 
i'urrency and exchange.” 

As ^^thc successful establishment and 
operation of such a bank'* depends "on world 
economic conditions/' some of the conditions 
are said to be outside the control of the 
British and fndian (Jovernments. 

The proposed Reserve Bank of India is 
required to be free from political influence. 
Many, if not most, of the Indian capitalists, 
industrialists and commercial magnates who 
understand finance and problems of currency 
and exchange, have direct or indirect political 
affiliations. They must not, it seems, have 
anything to do with the Rerorve Bank. The 
alternative would, therefore, be either that the 
Bank would be controlled entirely by 
Britishers. Indian figureheads with little 
or no undcTstanding of the problems 
involved, or with no backbone to oppose the 
Britishers, may be associated with them. 

There is some similarity bstw<*en the 
proposed Reserve Bank of India and the 
Ilank of England. As England is not a 
subject country, the political life and policy 
of Great Britain and the operations of the 
Bank of England and its many economic 
institutions are closely knit together 

The condition that the Reserve Bank must 
be free from political influence means in 
plain language that it must be free from 
pro-India influence -there would, of course, 
be no objection to its operating under pro- 
Britain political influence. 

However, the establishment and suc<*oss- 
ful operation of a Reserve Bank is a condition 
precedent to the functioning of the Indian 
Federation. This will take some time. 

There is another pre-requisite. 

*Tt w the intention of His Majesty's (ioverfi- 
ment that the Federation shall be brought into 
being by lloval Proclamation, but that the 
l^xxMamation shall not be issued 'until both Houses 
of Parliamisnt have presented an Address to the 
Crown with a prayer for its promulgation.'* 

Are both Houses of Parliament 
dying to present an Address to the British 
Crown with a prayer for the promulgation of 
the Royal Proclamation bringing the 
Federation into being ? Would they be in 
a ixoay ? 

» Our readers are sufficiently intell^nt to 


understand that what has been written in this 
Note does not imply that we are impatient 
for the early establishment and functioning 
of a Federation like the one outlined in the 
White Paper. What is really 'v^anted, and 
wanted as early as practicable, is the 
establishment of a Federation making the 
whole of India an autonomous self-ruling 
unit, or, in any case, the promulgation of a 
constitution which will nuiomaticaUy lead 
to the establishment and functioning of such 
a federation at an early date. If that is 
impossible at present, nothing would please 
us more than the postponement sine die of 
even the consideration of the federal plans 
outlined in the White Paper. 

Will There be only Provincial 
Autonomy" First ? 

The kinds of ('Jeiitral Responsibility and 
provincial autonomy described in the White 
Paper are not only valueless but would be 
injurious to the interests of the nation and, 
therefore, unacceptable. Hence we are not 
eager for either. But as Indian nationalists 
have asked for the simultancouH inauguration 
of both, of course of a desirable type, it is 
necessary to try to find out what probability 
there is for such simultaneity. 

It seems to us that behind a cloud of 
words one can clearly discern the great 
probability, amounting almost to moral 
certainty, of "provincial autonomy’^ alone 
being given to British India first. With 
regard to this matter paragraph 1 3 of the 
Introduction, reproduced below, seems to 
breathe hot and cold at the same time. We 
arc first told that 

^'His Majesty’s Government do not contemplate 
the introduction of the new autonomous constitu- 
tions in the i’rovinccs under conditions which 
will leave Federation as a mere contingency in 
the future.” 

This non-ronfpmplaiiori is followed imme- 
diately by the statement of the following 
probability of a different kind : 

“It is probable that it will be found eonvenient 
fir even necessary, that the new Provincial 
Governments should be brought into being in 
advance of the chanm in &6 Central Qovem- 
ment and the entry ol the States,” [Italics ours. 
Ed.. M. B.] 

Seeing diat this may cause despair in 
the minds oi those who have set their hearts 
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upon getting Federation and Provincial 
Autonomy simultaneously^ the draftsman of 
the White Paper immediately injects the 
following heart-stimulant : 

“But the cominc: into bcine of the autonomous 
I'rovinces will only be the first step towards the 
complete Federation for which the Constitution 
Act will provide 

This is followed again by a sedative and 
cordial combined in the subjoined form : 

“and His Majesty's Government have stated 
that if causes beyond their control should place 
obstaedes in the way of this proj^ramme they will 
take steps to review the whole position in con- 
sultation with Indian opinion.” 

This is non-committal witli a vengeance. 
Hy the way, could anybody tell us the 
number of those Indians who still believe 
in any advantage to India of Government’s 
‘^consultation’’ with what is officially declar- 
ed to be ^‘Indian opinion^^? 

Paragraph 13 of the Introduction from 
which we have made extracts above ends 
thus : 

“Provision will iiccordiiiKly be required in the 
(^institution Act for the periOKl. however short* 
it may ho, by which Provincial autonomy may 
precede the coniiiletc establishment of the 
Federation." 

For however short it may be,” many 
will be inclined to read, "however touq it may 
be.^’ The duration of the period is nowhere 
mentioned or indicated. 

"The nature of the transitory arrange- 
ments contemplated for this pmqiose is ex- 
jilained in paragraph 202 of the Proposals,” 
partly thus : 

“The Ckmstitution Act, though treating the 
Federftion as a whole, will contain provisions 
enabling the Provincial Constitutions for which 
it provides to be brought into being, if necessary, 
before the constitution as a whole comes into 
being. 

All these extracts from the White Paper 
justify us in considering it morally certain 
that there will be an indefinitely long interval 
between the introduction of provincial 
autonomy and complete Federation. During 
that interval, by virtue of transitory pro- 
visions to be included in the Constitution 
A<tt, 'Hlie executive oi^ the Centaral Qovem- 
ment, though necesaasfly deprived of much 
of its present rangp of authority in the 
i^x0viikeea> JR^d the time being be placed 
Nbsteiiliall^ iume .positioii as that 


occupied by the Governor-General in 
Council under the existing Act !” 

Governor^General's Insfrummf 
of insfruefions 

In exercising his powers "the Governor- 
General will act in accordance with an 
Instrument of Instructions to bo issued to 
him by the King.” 

“The draft of the Governor-Generars Instrument 
of Instructions (including the drafts of any 
amendments thereto) wdl 1)0 hi^d before h 0 th 
EIoubcb of I’arlinment, and opportunity will be 
provided for each Ifouse of Imliamcnt to make 
to TTis Majesty representations for an amendment 
of, or addition to, or omission from, the 
I nstructions.” 

The fact that it has been considered 
necessary to provide for laying the Instru- 
ment of Instructions before Parliament, etc., 
shows that the British Government want to 
have the advantage of consulting public 
opinion. But it is British public opinion 
whi(*h they want. Indian opinion does not 
count. 


The Governor^-General's Powers 

“The Governor-( leneral will himself direct and 
and control the administration of certain Dep^- 
ments of State—namely, Defence, .External Atiairs 
and [ecclesiastical Affairs.’’ 

Defence and External Relations are essen- 
tial functions of autonomous countries. liut 
in the case of India these are to be placed 
outside national control. No indication is given 
as to when, if ever, they would come under 
national control. As for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, India not being primarily or mainly 
a Christian country, there is no reason why 
there should be here any Ecclesiastical 
department at all. 

Apart from his exclusive responsibili^ for the 
Keserved Departments (noted above) the Governor- 
General in administering the government of the 
Federation will be declared to have a “special 
responsibility” in respect of 
(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquility of India or any part thereof; 

(h) The saf^arding of the finaPdaL stability 
and credit of the Federation ; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interest 
of minorities ; 

(di the securing to the members of the Public 
ISwvices any rignts provided foT'), them by the 
Omstitution Act and the safeguMbag of tbdr 
legitimate interests ; 

M the preventbn of oominercial discrimination ; 
if) tll^ protection of the rights of any Indisn 
State * X 
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{g) matter which affects the administratioa 

of any Department under the direction and control 
of the Governor-(iencra1. 

In all those matters the Ooveriior-Oeneral 
'4 b to act, notwithstanding his Ministers’ 
advice^ in such manner as he judges requisite 
for the due fuIfilinoTit of his special responsi- 
bility.” If anything proposed to be done 
by any Minister or Ministers is considered 
by the Governor-General to <'vcn indirectly 
affect the due discharge of any special 
responsibility of his, he will have and exercise 
over-riding powers. 

In the Introduction it has been explained 
why the Governor-General must have these 
special responsibilities. Wc have no space 
to examine these reasons. Suffice it to say 
that the Governor-General and Governors 
have been given such extensive powers as to 
leave the Ministers and Legislatures without 
any final powers. This would be clearer 
still when the Qovernor-Generars law-making 
and ordinance-making powers and his 
powers relating to assenting or not assenting 
to legislative enactments are taken into 
consideration. 

Why the Executive Must Have So 
Much Power in India 

' Perhaps there are certain underlying 
assumptions in the minds of the British 
Ministers which may explain the giving of 
plenary powers to the Executive in India. 
These are indicated below, as far as we 
could guess. The Members of Indian Legis- 
latures and the Ministers will be for the 
most part Indians. Indians are generally 
fools^ nincompoops, imbeciles, blind and 
narrow-minded partisans, or persons who are 
generally eitber indifferent to the welfare of 
dieir countrymen or ill-disposed towards 
them. For this reason, it is necessary to 
give extraoi'dinaiy powers to supermen 
imported from overseas to do what Indians 
cannot do and undo or prevent the wrong 
things done or intended to be done by Indians. 

^at the Executive in Europe and 
j^merica are not invested with such extensive 
azid not always well-defined powers is because 
in those oontinenta there are and have been 
no sectaritiBdsm, nonpartisanship, no minorities 
disabilities^ and no 


religious riots, and there has always been an 
abundant supply of indigenous supermen, 
wise, capable and well^isposed to their 
compatriots. 

Why Not Safeguard the Interests 
of the Majority ? 

That the legitimate interests of a minority 
should be protected goes without saying. 
But the best and perhaps the only way to do 
it is to evoke and depend on the good will 
of other minorities and the majority. To 
treat a country as if it were the battle-ground 
of warring camps is to make it such, if it be 
not one, or to keep it a battle ground for 
ever, if it be one. Such treatment can result 
only in the prevention or putting off of 
the growth of national solidarity. 

Jt has been shown in a previous note in 
this issue that the majority has been reduced 
in the Federal Legislature to the position of 
a minority. 

Hence our suggestion is that tiic 
mfeguarding of the. legitimate wteresls of the 
majority skouhl he one of the special 
respofmbilities of the Governor- OenernL 

Witt the Executive's Extraordinary 
Powers Lie Unused ? 

It has been said that though the White 
Paper proposes to arm the Executive with 
exteusive powers, these will be seldom used. 
Such a plea or excuse is contrary to ex- 
perience. Even the old Begulations of the 
early years of the 19th century have been 
repeatedly resorted to. The Foreigners' Act 
of the year 186r> (?) is being used for political 
purposes against the inhabitants of the Indian 
States doing business in British India. The 
powers of certification and of ordinance- 
making have been repeatedly used. 

Introduction*' and 'Proposals' of 
the White Paper 

The White Paper has been vei*y carefully 
written. But it suffers from one glaring 
defect There is much in oommon between 
the '^Introduction” ^ad the ^'Proposala,” 
involving much tiresome repetition In 
examining and commenting on any of these 
two main parte of the White Paper (me has 
constantly to turn to the other. It wofdd not 
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have beeu at all difficult to make the 
Proposals the main text of the White Paper 
with the explanatory matter contained in the 
Introduction relating to any Proposal printed 
^ under it. 

The Plea that Presidents of Republics 
Have Large Executive Powers 

In extenuation of the large discretionary 
powers proposed to be given to the Governor- 
General it has been said that the Presidents of 
Republics — the United States of America, 
for example, have such powers. But these 
Presidents are Nationals of their <*,ountry and 
elected by their fellow-citizens, and, therefore, 
they are presumed to Jict . in the sole interoHts 
of their own country. 

Moreover, there is generally some remedy 
for their mistakes, their arbitrary acts, their 
vetoes, etc*.. Take the case of the President 
of the United States of America. The Senate 
is entrusted with the power of ratifying or 
rejecting all treaties made by the president 
with foreign Powers. The Senate is also 
invested with the power of confirming or 
rejecting all appointments to office made by 
the President ; and its members constitute a 
High Court of Impeachment. The House of 
Representatives has the sole power of im- 
peachment. If the President vetoes any 
legislative enactment. Congress has the power 
of passing such a law again by the prescribed 
majority, and in that case the President can- 
not veto it again. 

The Federal Legislature of India is not 
going to be vested with any such powers. 

Other Powers of the Governor-- 
General 

Apart from tho Reserved Departments and the 
imecified *apeoial Tesponsibilities’ of tho iTOvernor- 
General outside the sphere of those Departments, 
there is a third calory of matters in which the 
Governor-General will not be under any constitu- 
tional obligation to seek, or, havii^ sought, to be 

guided by, ministerial advice In this range of 

"discietionary powers” His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment anticipate that the following matters will he 

indltded : 

M The power to dissolve, prorogue and sum- 
mon tb Lqgblotnre ; 

fSj tm power to assent to, or withhold assent 
tram. MBs. or to reserve them for the signification 

in... 

dflielioin m eertsin Amm d legialstive measures ; 


(d) Hie power to summon forthwith a .Toint 
Heasion of the Ijegislature in cases of emergency, 
where postponement till the expiration of the 
period to be prescribed by the (.Constitution Act 
might have serious consequences. 

To the forogoiug must be added ; 

(f) The power to take action, notwithstanding 
an adverse vote in tho Legislature ; 

{p The power to arrest the course of discussion 
of measures in the Legislature ; 

( 9 ) The power to make rules of legislative 
business in so far as these are required to provide 
for the due exercise of his own powers and res- 
ponsibilities. 

Tho Governor-General will have the 
power to enact a Governor-Generars Act at 
Ills discretion, if after receiving a Message 
from him relating to it, it is not passed by 
cither Chamber or both of them. A Governor- 
Gcncral^s Act so enacted will have the same 
force and effect as an Act of the Legislature. 

The Governor-General will have the 
power to make and promulgate ordinances, 
and renew them for a second period, "if 
at any time he is satisfied that tho 
requirements of Reserved Departments, or 
any of the Especial responsibilities^ with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act, 
render it necessary.’’ 

He will also have the power of making 
and promulgating other ordinances, "for the 
good government of British India,” if at a 
time when the Federal Tjegislature is not in 
session his Ministers are satisfied that an 
emergency exists. 

Both kinds of ordinances, while in 
operation, will have the force and effect of 
Acts of the Legislature. 

Finally, there is the following paragraph 
(44) of the Introduction, with the correspond^ 
ing paragraph (55) of the Proposals "in the 
event of breakdown of the constitution” : 

*'44. The proposals indicated above have no 
reference to situations where a complete break- 
down of the constitutional machinery has occurred. 
It is the intention of His Majesty's Government t]^t 
the constitution should contain separate provision to 
meet such situations, should they unfortunately 
occur either in a pit)vince or in the Federation 
as a whole, whereby the Governor-General or the 
Ciovernor, as the case may be. will be given 

S lenary authority to assume all powers tliat he 
eems necessary for the purpose of carrying on 
the King’s Government” 

No Provision for Affaining Freedom 
by Evolufibn 

There is veiy much more to write abhat 
the White Paper to make its Kal ohaxaeter 
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uad4titood. Bui: a thorough examination 
of it would be impossible unless at least 
two entire issues of Modern Rn'iew were 
devoted to it What, however, has been 
already written will enable the reader to 
realize that those who have drafted this 
document have made all provisions imagi- 
nable and humanly possible to keep complete 
British domination over India intact for a 
period to which no limit has been fixed* But 
fliere is not a word anywhere iu the White 
Paper to indicate how the people of India 
may become free and self-ruling. There is 
nothing in the constitution to show how it 
may automatically, by evolution, become the 
constitution of a self-ruling India. The 
words, period of transition, transitory provi- 
sions, etc., or their equivalents, are indeed 
to be found in the document. But tliere is 
nothing to indicate when this period will 
come to an end. In fact, it cannot bo 
inferred from anything in the White Paper 
the idea has ever crossed the mind of 
His Majesty’s ministers that the period of 
transition may, should or will at all 
terminate at any future time. Is the period 
of transition intended to bo on everlasting 
one ? 

We have used the words, "how the people 
of India may become free and self- ruling.” 
Such words arc not to be found iu the White 
Paper. Ho one would expect to find them 
there. The words which one actually finds 
there are “the conversion of the present 
system of government in India into a respon- 
sibly governed Federation of States and 
Pnwnces.” That is the final goal 5 —not 
absolute independence, nor even Dominion 
Status. And tWe are tlie limitations or 
safeguards “during a period of transition,” to 
wMch no limit has been set or indicated. 

The British Ministry perhaps do not 
' the idea that India should evolve 

lato a free country. Nor do they mention it 
anyw her e that at some future time the British 
people may be pleased, out of sheet' generosity, 
to make India free. Where there can be 
ttttiher a free gift of freedom, nor the 
df frinmffl t of freedom by political evolution, 
that the only alternative left is 
x^olutioKl, Aat also cannot be the 

Intentlba the British miaistiy. What, 


then^ is their intention ? What is their 
reading of the future ? 

Vetoing Power of His Majesty 
in Council 

It is a hope-inspiring feature of the White 
Paper that in one small paragraph of the 
Proposals there is an indication that the 
fkitish ministry arc capable of imagining that 
even the supermen who are appointed 
Qovernors-General may sometimes make the 
mistake of assenting to Bills which arc harm- 
ful ! 1^'or this paragraph lays down that 

‘‘Any Bill assented to by the Governor-General 
will within twelve montna be subject to dis- 
allowance by His Majesty in Council.” 

As the King ac*.ts only on the advice of 
his advisers, this means that if the Governor- 
General makes a mistake in assenting to some 
particular Bill, the King’s advisers in far-off 
London will be able to find it out and rectify 
it within the brief period of twelve months. 

Fundamental Rights 

Regarding ‘^a series of declarations com- 
monly described as a statement of ‘Funda- 
mental Rights’ ” the White Paper says : 

‘*llis Majesty's Government sec serious objections 
to giving statutory expressitm to any large range 
of declarations of this character, but they are 
satisfietl tliat certain provisions of this kind such, 
for instance, as respect due to personal liliertv 
and rights of property and the eligibility of all 
for public office, regardless of differences of caste, 
religion, etc., can appropriately, and should, find a 
place in the Constitution Act. 

Ordinances and laws similar to Ordinances 
have enabled the Executive in various parts 
of India — in the province of Bengal and 
elsewhere, to arrest and detain persons 
without charge or trial for an indefinite length 
of time and to seize the movable and im- 
movable properties of persons without any 
trial according to the ordinary processes of 
law. Does the passage quoted above mean 
that the Constitution Act will make such 
things impossible in the future ? If so, why 
has the same White Paper made provision 
for arming the Governor-General and 
Governors with Ordinance-making powers 
and the power to enact GovernoxvGeneifars 
and Governor’s Acts ? If noty what is the 
value of the words ^resp^t due. to personal 
Ub«1iy mid rijB^ts of pro^rty 
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The paragraph relating to fundamental 
rights in the Introduction concludes thus : 

‘^His Majesty's Government think it probable 
that occasion may be found in connection with 
the inauguration of the new constitution for a 
pronouncement by the Sovereign, and in that 
event, they think it m^ well be found expedient 
humbly to submit for His Majestys consideration 
that such a pronouncement might advantageously 
give expression to some of the propositions 
Buggttted to them in this connection which prove 
unsuitable for statutory enactment.” 

Unless the propositions are actually 
stated, one cannot examine them or take 
It' for granted that they arc unsuitable for 
statutory enactment. 

Whatever that may be, the question that 
is really important is whether the propositions 
to be laid down in His Majesty^s 
pronouncement are intended to be honoured 
and carried out by the Grovern meats in India. 
If they are, we do not see any reason for not 
embodying them in the Constitution. If they 
are not, they should not find place in a royal 
pronouncement. 

English not being our mother tongue, we 
do not possess sufficient knowledge of the 
English language and English usage to clearly 
understand the difference between a Royal 
Proclamation and a Royal Pronouncement. 
Perhaps the two are substantially the same 
or similar. If so, it would not be right for 
Englishmen to expose a Royal pronouncement 
to the risk of being interpreted as Queen 
Victoria^a Proclamation has been, for 
instance, by Sir James Stephen. That 
eminent jurist said that that proclama- 
tion was a mere ceremonial document ; it 
was not a treaty and so it did not impose 
any responsibility and obligation on the 
English people. 

Nor is it desirable that the suggested 
royal pronouncement should be classed 
with the documents which the historian 
Freeman has referred to slightingly in the 
following passage : 

*^But when we come to ^ manifestoes, 
proclamations, . . . here we are in the chosen 
region of lies, . . . He is of childlike simplicity 
indeed who believes every act of Parliament 
as telling us not only what certain aurast 
persons md, but the motives which led them 
to do it; so is he who believes that the 
Tetdkt and aentenoe of every court was 
nedeBaasily perfect itghteoasness, even in times 


when orders were sent beforehand for the 
trial and execution of such a man.” — Free- 
man’s Meth^ of liistoriccU London, 

1886, pp. 258-259. 

Let the British Ministry do what they can 
in relation to the people of India, but let 
them spare His Majesty Q-eorge V. 

National Control oi>er FMance Absent 
in the M^hite Paper 

Control over finance is an essential 
element of national power. What little of it 
there will be under the ConstitutiUn Act 
appears from the following paragraphs : 

“49. Proposals for appropriation of Revenues, 
if they relate to the Heads of Expenditure 
enumerated in this paragraph, will not be 
submitted to the vote of either Chamber of 
Legislature, but will be open to discussion in 
both C-hanibers, except in thi* case of the 
salary and allowances of the Governor- 
General anti of expenditure required for 
the discharge of the functions of the Crown 
in, anti arising out of, its relation with Rulers 
of Intlian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above 
are : 

(/*) Interest, Sinking Fund charges anti otlier 
expenditure relating to the raising, service, 
and management of loans ; expenditure fixed 
by or under the Constitution Act ; expenditure 
required to satisfy a decree of any Court or 
an arbitral award ; 

(ti) The salary and allowances of the 
Governor-General ; of Ministers ; of the 
Govemor-Oenerars C/Ounsellors ; of the 
Financial Adviser ; of Chief Commissioners ; 
of the Governor-fTeneral’s personal and 
secretarial staff an I of the Financial Adviser ; 

{in) Expenditure required for the Reserved 
Departments, for the discharge of the functions 
of the Crown in and arising out of its relation 
with Rulers of Indian States ; or for the 
discharge of <lunes imposed by the Constitu- 
tion Act on a principal Secretary of State. 

('H') The saWies and pensions (including 
pensions payable to their dependants) of 
Judges of the Federal or Supreme Court or 
of Judicial Commissioners under the Federal 
Government ; and expenditure certified by the 
Governor-Creneral after consultation with his 
Ministers as required for the expenses o^ 
those Courts. 

(v) Expenditure required for Excluded 
Areas ana British Baluchistan ; 

(vi) Salaries and pensions payable to, or 

to dependants of, certain members of Public 
Services,''' and certain other sums i^y^Lble to 
such persons. i 

* l^ese inelade abd 
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The Govemor-Gteneral will Ik» empowered 
to decide finally, and conclusively, for all 
purposes, any question whether a particular 
Item of expenditure does or does not fall 
under any of the Heads of Expenditure 
referred to in this paragraph. 

‘T)0. At the conclusion of the budpret 
prcceedinps the Oovernor-CTeneral will authen- 
ticate by liis signature all appropriations, whether 
voted or those relating to matters enumerated 
in parngmph 40 ; the appropriations so authon- 
licaterl will be laid before both (.Chambers of 
tho Legislature but will not h(* open io 
discussion. 

In the appro))riation8 so authenticated the 
Govern or-fTcneral will be «»mpowered to in- 
clu«ie any additional amounts which he 
regards as necessary for the <lischarg<' of any 
tf his .special re.sponsibilities, so however that 
the tctal amount authenticated unih^ any 
Head is not in excess of the amount originally 
laid before the Tiegishiture under that Head 
in the statement of proposals for ai)propria- 
don. 

The authentication of tho ( }ovGrnor-( ieneral 
will be sufficient authority for the due aj>plica- 
tion of the sums involved. 

“51. The jirovisions of paragraphas 15 to 50 
inclusive will apply with the neces.sary 
modification to proposals for the appropriation 
of revenues to meet expenditure not included 
in the Annual Estimates which Jt may 
bwrne necessary to incur during th(‘ course 
of the financial year.” 

There are similar provisions and similar 
non-votal)le Heads of Expenditure in relation 
to the Provinces. 

The paragraphs quoted above, show that, 
though the people of India will have to pay 
large sums in the form of taxes, they will 
not have any control over the expenditure 
of a very large of the total revenues of the 
Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments. Most of the liabilities have 
been incurred without their consent. Many 
officers will continue to be appointed without 
thfdr consent on salaries not sanctiorn^d by 
them. They will have no control over these 
officers. But their salaries^ pensions^ etc., must 
be paid by them. This will be responsible 
Government with a vengeance ! 

Adminisfrafion of the Provinces 

In our comments on the White Paper 
we bfkye not hitherto said anything about the 
Executive and the Legislature of Provin-* 
cee. Nor have we aaid anything about the 


proposed Statutory Hailwray Boards which wall 
deprive Indians of the legitimate right of 
controlling a principal means of developing 
their trade and industries and place this 
means in the hands of their rivals, the British 
capitalists, who will use it to foster theirs to 
the detriment of Indian interest. There 
is no room for any detailed comment on 
them in this issue. It may, however, be 
ob.«erved briefly that the Governors of the 
Provinces have been made as autocratic 
within their jurisdictions as the Governor- 
General within his. The Governors will have 
the power to make and promulgate two kinds 
of Ordinances, to enact Governor's Acts, to 
act contrary to the advice given by their 
ministers or without consulting them, to make 
appropriations of revenue irrespective of the 
opinions of their ministers or legislatures, 
and, in the event of a breakdown of the 
Constitution, "to assume to himself all such 
powers vested by law in any provincial 
authority as appear to him to be iiecessar}' 
for the purpose of securing that the govern- 
ment of the Province shall be carried on 
oft'eetively.^^ 

The Provincial Legislatures, too, have been 
made as powerless as the Federal Legislature. 

Prevention of Commercial Discri- 
mination. 

One of the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General is the prevention of com- 
mercial discrimination. The following 
"Proposals” are intended to prevent com- 
mercial discrimination ; 

122. The Federal Legislature and the 
Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make kws subjecting in British India 
any British subject (including companies, 
partnerships or asi^ociatiaiioos constituted by 
or under any Federal or Provincial law), in 
respect of taxation, the holding of property 
of any kind, the carrying on of any profes- 
sion, trade, business or occupation, or the 
employment of any servants or agen^ or 
in resp^t of residence or travel within the 
boundaries of the Federation, to any disability 
or discrimination based upon his religion, 
descent, caste^ colour or place of birth ; hut 
no law will be deemed to be discriminatory 
for this puTTOse on the ground only 
it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions 
the sole or mortgage of agricultural land in 
any area to any pmon not belonging ^ 
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some class recognized as being' a class of 
persons engfaged in, or connected with agri- 
culture in that area, or which recognizes the 
existence of some right, privilege, or disability 
attaching to the members of a coinmuiiity 
by ^ virtue of some privilege, law or custom 
having the force of law. 

A Federal or Provincial law, however, which 
might otherwise bo void on tho ground of 
its discriminatory character will he valid if 
previously tleclared by tho Governor-General 
or a Governor, as the (iase may be, in his 
<liseretion, to be necessary in the interests 
of tho peace and tranquility of India or 
any part thereof. 

[Without qualification of this kind, legisla- 
tion such as, for example, the* Indian 
Criminal Tribes Act, would he invalidattsl 
by the provisions of this p.iragraph.| 

123. The Federal Ijegislature and tlie 
Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to inake laws subjecting any British subject 
domiciled in the Unified Kingdom (including 
companies, etc, incorporated or constituted 
by or under the laws of the United Kingdom) 
to any disability or discrimination in the 
^xeroise ot certain specified rights, if an 
Indian subject of His Majesty, or a conipanj% 
etc. constituted by or under a Federal or 
Provincial law, as the case may be, would not 
in the exercise in the United Kindom of the 
corresponding right be subject in the United 
Kingdom to any disability or discrimination 
of the ^ same or a similar character. The 
rights in question are the right to enter, 
travel and reside in any part of British 
India ; to hold property of any kind ; to 
carry ^ on any trade or business in, or with 
the inhabitants of, British India ; and to 
appoint and employ at discretion agents and 
servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines 
for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis of 
ships registered respectively in British India 
and the United Kingdom. 

FA^ question which will reiiulre separate 
csonsideration arises with regard to the regis- 
tration in ^ India of medical practitioners 
registered in the United Kingclom. A Bill 
which has an important bearing on this 
question is at present under consideration 
in the Indian Legislature I 

124, An Act of the Federal or a Provincial 
L^islature, however, which, with a view to 
the encouragement of trade or industry nutho- 
rii»s the payment of grants, bounties or 
^psidieB out of public funds will not be 
held to &11 within the tmna of the two 
mueding paramphs by reason only of the 
ttejf Oiat it is limited to persons or oompanies 
vesideiit or inceir|)ovfttea in India, or that it 
uQMeeSij^on comimtiiee ,tiot tading in India 
Mtea Aon me gmmA aa a oondhum of 


eligibility for any such grant, bounty or 
subsidy that the company shall be incorpora- 
ted uiuler laws of British India, or comlicions 
as to the composition of the Board of 
Directors or as to tho ffvilities to be given 
for training the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty. 

By land alienation legislation certain 
Hindu castes, for Instance in the Panjab and 
Sind^ have been discriminated again st^ and 
Muslims have been favoured. Paragraph 
122 says that such a law is not dis- 
cTiminatory ! 

Paragraph 123 says in efifect that generally 
Britishers in India will not be subjected to 
any disability to which Indians arc not 
subjected in Great Britain. On the surface 
this appears (luite just and fair. But on a closer 
(examination it appears glaringly unjust and 
unfair. In Great Britain^ sp(‘aking generally, 
all branches of trade and industry, all mineral 
concessions and rights, all agricultural 
and forest lands, all water rights, and 
all facilities for coastal navigation as well 
as oceanic traffic, are already in the 
hands of Britishers. Indians, oven if they 
were very enterprising and very rich, can 
do little in the way of poaching on the 
preserves of the Britishers in their homc-land. 
India^ on the contrary, is still largely an 
undeveloped country. The vegetable, animal, 
and mineral resources of India have still to 
be exploited to a very great extent. Most 
of the concessions relating to the most valu- 
able mineral deposits, so far known, are 
already in the hands of Europeans. That is 
the case with many other kinds of rights 
and concessions. Inland and coastal traffic^ 
not to speak of oceanic traffic, is almost a 
British monopoly. We need not dwell on 
how all this has happened. What the 
Britisher wants is that what he has not yet 
appropriated in India, he may have the right 
to appropriate without let or hindrance. 
With an air of self-righteousness he appears 
to say to Indians : "Come to my country and 
take what you like, and allow me to go to y )ur 
country and take what 1 like/’ forgetting 
that in Great Britain there is not left 
for any foreigner to take but that in India 
there are atiU very valuable and extensive 
rights to acquire. Britishers also Ibrget that 
in Great Britaih ^ they masters and can 
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prevent foreigners in various ways from 
acquiring any rights which may injure the 
interests of the natives of that country, but 
that in India Indians are not masters and 
cannot and have not hitherto been able to 
prevent the Britishers or other foreigners 
from forestalling them (Indians) in any kind 
of highly remunerative occupation ; on the 
contrary, hero it is the Britishers who can 
prevent Indians from, or at least place 
obstacles in the way of their prospering in 
various kinds of business. 

Efforts have been hitherto made to 
reserve the right of coastal navigation for 
Indians, now almost a British monopoly. 
The White Paper definitely puts its 
foot down on all such endeavours in 
future, though such reservation for nationals 
is the rule in most or at least many civilized 
countries. 

What the White Paper says in relation 
to medical practitioners is very revealing. 
British medical practitioners know less about 
tropical conditions and diseases than the 
graduates of our medical colleges do about 
British conditions and diseases. For, our 
medical graduates are trained in the Western 
allopathic system of medicine with the help 
of English text-books. Yet the White Paper 
mentions only ^^the registration in India of 
medical practitioners registered in the United 
Kingdom/' ignoring altogether the question 
of the registration of our medical graduates 
in the United Kingdom. 

Recruifmenf fo Soma All-India 
Services 

Tln< iSecretary of State will after the* com- 
mencement of the Constitution Act make 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the 
In^an Police and the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, and, of course, their salaries, pensions, 
etc., will bo non-votable. A footnote adds : 

Under existing: coiulilionH the personnel 
required for External Affairs and for conduct- 
ing relations with the States belong to a 
common department— the Indian Forei^ and 
Poetical Department After the commencement 
of the Constitution Act, the latte/ will be 
under the Viceroy and their recruitment will 
teebutekUodby His Majesty’^ .Goyemment 
of the Depaztment o| 


who will himself direct and control that Depart- 
ment The method of recruitment to it has 
not yet been determined by His Majesty’s 
Government. For some time at any rate 
it may, for practical reasons, be found 
desirablo to make the two departments inter- 
changeable. 

Paragraph 189 of the '^Proposals" ends 
thus : 

At the expiration of five years from the 
commencement of the Constitution Act,^ a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question 
of future recruitment for those Services, ex^pt 
the Foreign Departiueut and the Ecclesiastical 
Department. The decision on the results of 
this enquiry, with which the Governments in 
India coni3erne(l will be associated will rest 
with His Majesty’s Government, and be 
subject to the approval of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

So appointments to the Ecclesiastical 
Department and the Indian Foreign and 
Political Department will continue to be made 
by the Secretary of State till doomsday ! And 
when at the expiration of five years from the 
commencement of the Constitution Act a 
statutory enciuiry will be held into the (][uestion 
of the future recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police, the people of 
India will have no voice in it — their 
business being only to pay, the decision will 
rest with His Majesty's Government, and be 
subject to the approval of both Houses of 
Parliament ! 

A Great Fault of the Proposed 
Constitution 

There arc in the proposed constitution 
BO many different kinds of constituencies 
according to different communities and 
interests that any united and common con- 
structive national endeavours will be very 
difficult. Very difficult also will be a joint 
fight against anti-Indian moves by the 
opponents of Indians. 

Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee 
and Hindu M. L A* s' Conference 

The sub-Committee consisting ‘ of Messrs- 
B. D^s, Lalchand Navalrai, Dr« Radhakanial 
Mukh^ee, Raja Nacen&miatih and 
Haarbilaa Sardi^ appointed by the joiat confer* 
ence ol tbe Hinda Mabwahha -Wbildng 
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Committee and Hindu members of the 
Central liegislature^ submitted the following 
resolutions to the open conference on the 
27th of March : 

There is no advance in the constitutional 
status of India following from the proposals in 
the White Paper and they would not allay^ but 
increase, discontent^ as being most disappoint- 
ing and even retrogressive, for the following 
reasons : — “The whole conception of the con- 
stitution is not based on the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people, but on the fact 
that India is a conquered territory, belonging 
to the Crown of England and to be adminis- 
tered, not in the interest of India, by the 
agents of the Crown ; (2) the communal 
awar<l forming the basis of the structure of 
the constitution is predominantly pro-Moslem 
and highly unjust to Hindus ; (3) that though 
it agreed to the introduction of centra! respon- 
sibility 'leading to Dominion Status to be 
accompanied during transition by safeguards 
demonstrably in the interest of India, the 
period of transition has not been provided, 
nor its period fixed, and safeguards nave not 
been conceived in the interest of India ; (4) 
Central responsibility has been made depend- 
ent on the one hand ultimately on the 
will of the princes an<l on the other on world 
economic conditions making establishment of 
reserve bank feasible, and more particularly 
on the will of both Houses of Parliament to 
present an address to His Majesty if and 
when they choose to proclaim establishment 
of the federation ; (5) that the Governor-General 
is endowed with extraordinary powers under 
categories called reserved departments, special 
responsibilities, discretional, special and legis- 
lative powers ; (6) that the federal legislature 
has been denied the power of constituting 
the Railway Board (7) that no provision 
has been made for compelto Indianization 
of the army within a reasonable 
time, and powers are still retained by 
the Secretary of State for recruitment of 
public services, and fundamental rights axe 
not defined nor included in the Oonsitution 
Act ; (8) that allocation of seats to the 
Hindus in the Lower House of the Central 
Legislature and Bengal, Sind and Punjab 
legislature^ where the Hindus are in a 
minority, is grossly unjust as compared with 
the seats assigned to Musbms where they 
form minorities ; ^9) that the Conference is of 
opinion that the time has come for bringing 
atKmt political unity in the country on a broader 
basi% notwithstanding the controversies on the 
communal proUem, so as to enable the 
eounliy bv capturing tihe legislature and present* 
ing a UQried fitet m meet the oiisis that has 
iststS/m* cgaiefliiaatoe el the reactionary 


The next annual session of the Mahafiabba 
will be held at Madras in the last week of 
Aprils or in the beginning of June. 

The Joint Conference of the Mahasabha 
and Hindu legislators under the chairmanshm 
of Dr. Moonje had a prolonged sitting tul 
late at night to consider the resolutions 
submitted by the sub-Committee. Abqut 
forty members attended. Thou^ 
controversy arose over the wordii|j^ 
of some of the resolutions, the baafc 
priniciplcs of most of them met with 
approval. The conference endorsed all the 
resolutions with minor alterations, excepting 
the last one which was amended materially. 
The amended resolution which was passed 
states that the conference is of opinion that 
political unity should be brought about in this 
country to present a united front to evolve 
a common line of action to meet the crisis 
that has arisen in consequence of the 
reactionaiy proposals in the White Paper. 

l"he Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
has declared April 9 to be observed as an 
All-India Day to condemn the White Paper 
and support the resolutions passed at 
the meeting. 

Arresf and Imprisonment of 
Congressmen 

It was announced in the papers weeks 
ahead that the next session of the Indian 
National Congress would be held in Calcutta 
on the Slat March and Ist April. To prevent 
the session being held, the police are arresting 
persons connected with this ensuing session 
(we write this on the 29th March) and they 
are being sent to jail after trials in whidh 
they do not take any part except admitting 
their connection with ^e Congress. All this 
has come to be considered quite normal. 
But what sense is there in taking persons 
of the academic standing and soc^ status 
of Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, fh. d. (LondL), 
for example, to the police l#rik*^up handU 
cuffed. They are not guilty of any offenqa 
involving moral turpitude, ihey worik quite'; 
openly, and titey do not resite aixete 
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Muslim Bengalis Condemn Vt^hife 
Paper 

A meeting of tlic Council of the Bengal 
Presidency Muslim League was held on 
Sunday the 26th March 1933 at 7 p. m. to 
consider the AVhite Paper. Maiilavi Abdul 
Karim, M. i., c., President of the League, 
presided. There was a large gathering. 
Amongst those who attended w<'re Maulavis 
Mu jibar Rahman. 8. M. Moazzam, m. a., Abdul 
Hakim, m. t« c,, Nazir Ahmed Chowdhury, 
H. Manowar, b. i.., Abdul Hakim Klian and 
Dr. R. Ahmed. 

After a lengthy discussion the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

“The Council of the Bengal Presicloncy 
Muslim licsgue records its deliberaiiG opinion 
* that the White Paper is thoroughly uiisHti.s> 
factoiy and unacceptable, in as niiicli as its 
proposals are reactionary and (»f illusive clrirae- 
, tor and particularly detrimental to the vital 
interests of the Muslim Community. It is 
not calculated to satisfy any section of i^olitical 
Indians. The Council of the league expects 
that all parties and communities in ludm 
will combine in vigorously opposing the 
pimosals. 

“The Council of the League has noted with 
great dissatisfaction that, flouting the unani- 
mous opinion of the Muslim Community and 
the veraict of the Bengal Legislative C\)uncil, 
it has been pioposed to form a second 
chamber for Bengal, altogether overlooking 
the interest of the peasants and labourers 
who form an overwlielming majority of the 
population of the Province.” 

No Freedom of Speech in Hyderabad 
and Most other Indian States 

2ke Servant of India writes : 

A Deputation recently waited upon the 
Police Member of the Nizam’s Government 
to plead with him for the grant of the 
elementary civic right of free<lom of speech 
to the people of Hyderabad State. Lest it 
'should bo thought that the demand was 

fmgineerml by the disgruntled Hindu Hubjecls 
of the Nizam and did not (^mmond general 
support^ it may he mentioned that the 
deputation included two of His Exalted 

Highness’s co-religionists. This shows that the 
incmiTenienoe resulting from the restrictions 
on pubKo meeting toat are enforced in the 
Stats is felt no ksa keenly ^ by the Muslims 
than by the Hindos. The principal cbmplaint 
qt the deputatfohists was that^ frimtever the 
tSia Niaam’s 


be, the practical effect of the enforcement of 
the rules governing the holding of public 
meetings has b^n to^ make any kind of 
public meeting impossible in the Nizam’s 
teiTitories. In the first place, _ no meeting, 
however innocuous, can be held in Hyderabad 
without the previous permission ^ of the 
authorities, for which an application ten 
days ill advance is necessary. Those who 
have anything to do with tlie organization of 
public meetings will have no difficulty in 
realizing how it is sometimes physically 
impossible to comply with this requirement. 
But oven in cases in which the submission 
of the prescribed application is possibla there 
IS no guarantee of its bt'ing accepted. Indeed 
if past experience is any guide, tlio tendency 
of the Hyderabad oflicialdom has been in the 
dilution of discouraging such public activity 
by withholding the requisite permission. 
The case would have been different if these 
stringent regulations had been imposed as 
a result of any seditious or objectionable 
activity in the State. According to the 
deputatiouists, however, no judicial proceedings 
for any seditious or inflammatory utterence 
or writing have so far become nt'cessary. 
And these restrictions on the people’s right 
to assemble for tlie discussion of public 
affairs, wliicb helps forward their political 
education as well, are looked upon by them 
as a slur on their loyalty to the Nizam and 
his house. The restrictions, it is officially 
claimed, are designed to strike at the holders 
of political meetings. Apparently the Nizam’s 
Government is not subtle enough to detect 
any distinction between seditious meetings 
and political meetings : to them both are 
synonymous and therefore equally undesirable. 

But why need anybody be so harsh upon 
the Nizam for denying this elementary right 
to his people, since the restrictions on free 
speech prevailing in Hyderbad have their 
exjuuterparts in most Indian States ? 

Government of India Loan Conversions 

The White Paper profeases ' to be dead 
against commercial discrimination, and it is 
really so when the interests of Brituhers 
arc affected, though discrimination in favour 
of Indians is merely the advantage 
which all nationals naturally get in their own 
countries. But when there is real di0> 
crimination in practice in favour of 
Britishers, it is alright This is borne out 
by the following paragraphs from The 
People : 

The Oovommentof India have a fairly huge 
oonversioD sobeme afoot llie fiaanoe-MMnbsr 
fcfaind to it .in fall speM^ Mole piweiMtiiiy. 
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Ike bud^t and congralxilated himself on the 
saooess his scheme was achieving. We grudge 
him neither the success nor the congratulations, 
but we do hope he is giving urgent attention 
to the point raised in the course of the debate 
— that the conversion schemes should embrace 
the sterling loans also. The sterling loans of 
the Government of India (keeping aside local and 
provincial loans) amount to £336 millions. That 
is a pretty large sum for India, and the interest on 
that 18 a big charge on Infiia's revenues. Now 
that the Government of India are busy redu- 
cing the burden of interest charges, they can- 
not leave out of account the heavy sterling 
loans. Money is now cheap, and we can see 
no difiiculty in the way of a (inversion 
scheme for the sterling loans — specially after 
Britain’s own example. The Government can 
now pay back part of the sterling loans. The 
rate of interest of many of India’s sterling loans 
is very heavy indeed. In 1921 the Government 
of India borrowed £7'5 millions in London at 
7 per cent, whereas in the same year 49 crores 
were raised in India at G per cent. Th<3K>> 
are maeny examples like tliat. Out of Imlia’s 
foreign debts £100 iiiillions had been raised 
to make a free gift to Britain to fight Germany. 
The Britishers obliged India by lending her 
this amount — and are still charging a heavy 
interest on it ! 

The foreign loans shouM have been given 
the first attention, because the Government of 
India docs not get anything out of the 
interest she pays on thein in the form of 
income tax. The interest paid on Indian loans 
partly goes back to the Indian exchequer in the 
form of income-tax, or super-tax or surcharge. 
But for foreign loans the Government 
of India pay the full amount of the interest 
without making anything on it in these forms. 
It is about time the Government of India 
started a conversion scheme for the sterling 
loans. 

Government of India s Budget 
a Decade Ago 

In the Report of the Betrenclimont 
Committee appointed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment it is stated that in 1921-22 the 
total revenue of the Government of India was 
Be. 64^52,66^000. In the recent Budget speech 
of iihe Finance Member of that Government, 
it was stated that its revenue in 
1981-32 was Bs. 121,64,00,000 and that it was 
fsiiiiiated that it would be Bs. 127,13,00,000 
iu 1932-33, and Bs. 124>62,00,000 
iol983r34. 

.. .Th^. means that in a decade Government’s 

Govern?, 


ment was taking from the people donlid 
amount which it used to take a decade 
Have the people become twice as rich in 
meantime ? There is nothing to prove that 
they have. Is Government then terribly 
overtaxing the people ? 

^'People Live for the Comfort 
of Government Officials'* 

In the course of the debate on the finance 
bill Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed observed : i 

Before the French revolution a politick 
theory existed that people existed for the 
comfort of kings, but as a sequel to re-' 
volutions the theory that came to prevail was 
that Governments existed for the comfort of 
the people. But now the Treasury Benches 
have evolved a new theory, namely, th nt 
people lived for the comforts of Govern- 
ment officials. He said, the Ordinance Act or 
the Finance Bill was made as special favours, 
to officials but did not care for the interests' 
of the people. Ho dwelt on the export of 
gold and criticized the uses Government made 
of exceptional circumstances in the matter of 
aying annual commitments to London, which 
e characterized as unsound financa \ ' 

**7he Outlawry of Japan" 

Under the above caption The Peofi^e 
Tribune of Shanghai writes : 

The adoption, by a unanimous vote, of the'> 
Draft Report, prepared by the Committee of' 
Nineteen and completed by the determination 
oF the composition of the Committee of 
Negotiation, by the Assembly of the League, 
of Nations on February 24th last has at 
long last vindicated not only the aciioa of 
the Chinese Government in app^ing to 
the League of nations for a veraict against 
the Japanese international lawbreakers, bM 
the very existence of the League itself. 

Geneva has with great hesitation at last 
decided that on practically every issue in tho- 
Sino-Japanese conflict China was in the rit^ 
and, in delivering the verdict of “guilty*^ 
against one of its most important members 
has emerged a stronger, revitalized organiza- 
tion. China has accepted the Report without 
reserve, in spite of the exception whirii may., 
1>6 taken from the Chinese point of view to' 
some of the passages and to Its msisfenoe 
less on the responsibility for past actions 
on the means of avoiding their repetitbn. 

The cjUegorical denunciation of Japan- 
implied in the adoption of the Dittft Roj^rt-^.. 
by the aasembled representative of the ~ 
States whieb voted lor the BeqpoFt, is oerlals 
A ikoee, Who during 
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The Labour Party’s Standpoint 


IW n. ORAHAM POLK 


F ULIj responsible* s(*lf-^ov(*rnriieiit for 
India has b(*oii do<*lare*d by every 
political party in this country as its 
goal. There are differences of opinion 
as to the rate at which progiviss towards that 
end Clin be inad('. W(* in tlu* Labour Party 
believe that nothing on oiir part should be 
left undone to in:ik(» that progn'ss as rapid as 
is possible, in close co-operation with Indians. 
'Phis, indeed^ is what has bc(*n promised to 
India by Great Britain. 

As long ago as ISoT, in her IVoelamation 
as Empress of India, it was stated by <iiieen 
Victoria that : 

*Tt ifl Our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever met* and creed, be fre«*ly 
and impartially admitted lo olliee in our service, the 
duties of w'hich they may ho «iualifi«Ml b\ tlnar 
(ducation, ability and iiitci^rity duly to tlisclis ri^e. 

“In their prosperity will be Our Htreny:th in their 
contentment Oiir fieciinty iind in then *!,ratitnde 
Our best reward.” 

Xo one will pretend that wc ever tried to 
put into practice these admirable s(*ntinH*nt8, 
nor that there is in India the contentment 
which is essential to the security r(*ferred to 
in the Proclamation. 

The Prime Minister on Indian 
Government 

The progress of India towards self-govern- 
ment was described by the present Prime 
Minister in these words : 


“In IS.'iS the cimlri)! of Indian airairs passed into 
the hands of a Seeretarv of State assisted by a 
(^mncil ‘ in IKtU a kind of lojirislaturo was estab- 
iiblu*(l in the J’rovinceH . in a semblance of 
rcpresontaiivi! authority was j^iven to these 
(Viuncils in 10(H) this semblance was made more 
of a reality.'' -T/tf Atrnkrntmt ’tf India, p. ‘iH2. 


The Nvtionae Conihiess BECiiNNiNus 

Meanwhile, in ISS."), the Indian National 
('oiigress was founded with the object^ as 
stated in the circular calling its first meeting, 
to 

“form Ihc j^erni of a iiativi* Parliament and, if 
properly conducted, would < onstitiitc in a few 
cars an unanswerable reply to the assertion that 
luliji still wholly unlit for any form of re- 

presen t ati ve i n stit ii I ion . ” 

Kow did it succeed Again I <)iiote the 
Prime Minister * 

‘The history of ihii National (’ongress is a history 
of the nationalistic movuniciit. started in 1885 by 
men who wen? rich, who were Liberals, and who 
iiad bwn i*diieated in WTStern 'ways, it was purely 
{uditieal. Its demand was tor enfranchisement 
and for re^iioiisihib^y. It was never anti-Rrilish 
it has always contented itself with demanding a 
measure ot self-government under the British Raj, 
’'But it irave birth to a left Aviiig, which gradually 
(rainoil an independent iK>8itK)n' and drew away 
from it. The Anglo-Indian administrator lost his 
opportunity. 'Fhe Congress, wliieh ought to have 
been accept.ed iiy him us a useful critic, was re- 
garded by him as an irreconcilable uiemy. Re 
resented it. He misrepresented it, lie handed it 
over to the mercy of its left wing. The. doctrine 
of a Sinn Fein kind of self-help, the dream of 
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the political boyrott, wcrt‘ ciicounii^cil liy the 
bluiiaera of tho (lOveninicnL’’ 

--the Awakpnm^f nf hKhn A>\ III. ITnn. J. 

I vUTtihay IVliic 1 >oiial(l 

Till-: (><)Ai.iTH)V (jlnvi:iJNMKN r Dkclvicatki.n 

The Great War with its of 

detenninatioii” hud its <‘ehoes in India. 
Indians foii^rht side by side with oiir own 
men and f(‘It that they also had established 
their right to solf-dctermiiritiou. 

Then there was tho famous declaration in 
the House of ('oinmou.', by the latt* Mr. Edwin 
Montagu that 

*Thc policy of Ills -Majesty’s ( ri)vormui*nt, willi 
which the (} jvcruiiijnt of liniia are in complete 
accord, that of the increaBin^ association ni 
Indians in every branch of the auniinistration and 
the j'radual dcvelopniniit of self-jjovcrninp iiHlitii- 
tions with a view to the progressive reali/ation of 
resptmsihlr ipwernmf uf in India as an nitpffral part 
of the liritish Empire.” (AujJiUht 2<)th, 1917) 

That was the declaration of the Coalition 
Govern moil t. 

Mr. Montagu went out to India and with 
the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, made an ex- 
haustive enquiry. This was followed liy tho 
Montagu-Cholmsford Report which frankly 
admitted that up till then India had been 
ruled by system of absolute government.’* 
Then came the Government of India bill 
of 1919. The new constitution was in- 
augurated by H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
who, on behalf of 11- M. the King, used those 
words : 

“For ycurs— U may be ior j'cncratums -loyal 
Indians have drcaineu of Swaraj Mother- 

land. 

“Today yon uave the bcjfiiiniiij' ol Swaruj within 
luy Empire, and the widest B<;ope and ample oppiir- 
tunUioH for prof^resH to tt/r hherftf nhtvh ///y ftthri 
Ihamnitais enjoy." 

In tbo revised Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor-General, on loth March 
1921, it is stated : 

^'For above ail thin^ it is Oiir will and pleasure 
that the plans laid by Our ParlLarneiit...rnay come 
to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain its dne ptare antnny Out Ihmtntnns ” 

There is no ambiguity about these words. 
They connote nothing more or less than 
Dominion Status — and were accej^ted by all 
parties in the House of (’onimous a^ a solemn 
pledge to India. 


TllK Faiiatre ok Diauctiy 

It was not long, however, before it was 
discovered that the new constitution — founded 
as it was on the principle of Diarchy — was an 
impossible one. As one Minister who had 
tried to work it stated in evidence before the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee in 1924, the 
system of Diarchy worked well only so far 
as it was departed from ' 

Indeed the new constitution had not been 
working for more than a few months before it 
was seen that it (*ould not function satisfac- 
torily. It was admitted mj the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by Sir William A’’inceiit, the 
Hom'^ Member of the GovcTnmont of India, 
that he did not believe that the ^‘present 
transitional scheme could last as long as was 
expected” — that was, for ten years. 

This was realized here and in 1924 a 
Committee — the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
— was set up ill India. The Prime Minister, 
in referring to tln^ setting up of this 
Committee, said : 

“Wc know of the serious condition of afifiirs in 
India, and we want to improv#' it. As Lord 
Olivier says, without efjni vocation, Dominion 
Status for India ts thr tdra and the idea/ of the 
Laliour (lovcrnment .. 

“An inquiry i.s beinj; hohl by the fiovonimont 
which means that iruiuiry to be a serious one 
Wc do nut mean it t.o he an expedient for 
wnstln^ and losing time. Wc mean that the 
in(piir\ shall produce results which will be the 
basis for conBideration of the Indian constitution. 
Its workin|L>: and its possibilities, which we hope 
will help Iiiniaiis to co-operate on the way 
towards the cnution of a stj.stem trhirlt trill he 
\etf-(pivei nment" 

A e.hango of government took place in 
this eountry and no aetion followed as the 
ri'sult of tin* Report of that Committee. 
Naturally the agitation in India continued 
with increased vigour. 

Wii\'i IS Dominion Statps ? 

Dominion Status is a phrase that has been 
used from time to time. Its meaning ha^ 
been subject to growth and change. What is 
Dominion Status ? 

In March 1920 the iat(^ Mr. Bonar Law 
defined it in thc^se words : 

^‘What IB the e^aaatial of l>jminion Horns Rule 
The essential is that they haoe control of their 
whole dettiinieity of their fighting forces, and of the 
amounts which they will contribute to the genial 
security of the Btnpiro. All these things are vital, 
and there is not a man in the « House who would 
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’not th«it fhp nmnnimi of thr Dnihutiom tnth 

fhr Kmpnr (tritrwiti upon thcm^rhc'^, 

“‘If the fielf-f^overniiiK r)oniiiiion8 of AiiKlruIia or 
rArmda *'hoo<ie to-morrow to sa\. ‘We will no 
loiifrer make ii part of I he nnii'^h Km pi re' we 
>voiilil not try to force them. 

“*I>omiiiio[] Home Rule rnearm the riu:hl to »h‘c‘ule 
for themselves.'’ 

Th<' Iiiiperinl ("oiiferoiico in I trie«l to 
jrivo an e\a<*t d<‘i]nitLon to show its itnplit'a- 
tioiis and (s>ns(M|nenees. 

TIh' Inter-Ini])eriMl Ii(‘lations < 'nniinittoe 
of lh(‘ Imperial Conference in lll’Jh said of 
^‘the group of self-governing communities 
composed of (Jreat I>ritain and the 
I)oiiiininn«” that each of them had ‘‘as n»gards 
all vital matter*^, reacheil its full develop- 
ment.’* 

Th(‘v went (m to di'iine theii* {xisltion and 
rniitiia) r(*lation as follows : 

‘ They are autonomous ( •oe.imiinities v, ithiii the 
Jlritish I'iTnjiire, etjUiil in stahi'-*, in no way '^tih- 
onlinatf' om* to anolhir iii un\ aspect of t.heir 
tUnui'Stu* or evtoiiial iilliiirs, llK)n<;li united by a 
eommon alh^inaiwe to (he (’rown and freily 
assoi'iateil as memheis of the llntish C’ommon 
wealth ot Nations.” 

p’md JTtiS of 1HJ(», p. 111 

Titk Irwi.n l>Kcn.An\rioN 

fiord Irwin, as Viceroy, speaking in Ih’iO 
m opening the Indian [.legislative Assembly, 
said : 

■ I tell this Asscmhly apun and throimh theni 
Imlia, tliat the Deelaralion of 11117 stands and will 
stand for all tune as the .solemn pledge of the 
Ilrilish ])eople to do all that can he tloiu' by one 
people to assihl aiiothiT to attain fult, notunwt, 
pohftrof .shftutr, atoi that ihr plrdtjr so qitvu uHf 
urrrr hr dtahonotned 

“And as actions an* <*ommonly h(‘ld moie 
powerful than words. \ will add that 1 should 
not b(* hlanding befoic >oii here (o-<lay as 
< fOvenior-( Jeiieral if ! bi'licved that the llntish 
ficople had wJtli'Jrawui their hands from that 
tioloiTiu cnv’eniint.” 

The Irwin I)ec*hiratioii, made on the 
antliority of the British Cabinet, explicitly 
reaffirmed that it was 

“implicit in the Declaration ol 11117 that the 
natural ihsu«» of India’s eoriRtituiionul progress, as 
there contemplated, is fhr atfatnmrni of (himhutnt 
Nntua ” 

Again there is no aiiibigiiity whatever in 
the goal set before India by (Jlreat Britain. 

The Conservative Dk(’laration 

Now let us come to the lioader of the 
Conservative Party. Mr. Baldwin, speaking 


in the House of (\>inmonM on 7tli Xovembor 
19l?9, said : 

“ there he jiiiy dotdd whatever, in any 

quarter of the House, tinit the position of an fndia 
w'itli full, lesponsible ( Jovernment ui the Krnpire, 
wdicii atlaiiuMl, and whatever form it may tak»» so 
far iis the internal <TOvmirnont of riidm ia 
concerned, must he one of cqunldtj o tih the othrr 
Sfalra ttf fhr hnuphr] 

‘ \obod\ knows what Dominion Htatus will bo 
when India has responsible ( lOvernmL'iit, wlielhor 
that date be near or disi:int, but surely /m one 
dt rants ttf n If-tjorenunff Ittdta trtfft an infrrior 

s fa fas’, 

“No Indian would dream of an India with an 
inferior statiiR, nt.r ran trr ntsh lhaf India sfhotdd 
hr lonfrht tnflt on tnfrrhn hrranar that 

nitn/d otto it that nr hod fatfrd tn ont nork in 
Indio 

“No Tor\ f)ar(y w'lih winch I am conneeted 
will fail III sMiipaihy and etulcavour to help in 
our time to tin* uttermost extent of our ability to 
a sol 111 ion of the* gieatest political problem that 
lies b(‘foie ns to-day ” 

(ITansard, Vol. LMI. Col l.‘ll:\ Tth November 1929.) 

'riiK RnrxM Tmhj: CoNrKitKiNCE 

In trying to further the progress of India 
towards full self-govoriimciit, in oo-operation 
with Indian^, we had a Round Table Con- 
ference in 19o(). At that Conference iin- 
fortunatedy only eertain s(»etions of Indian 
0 ]>iiiii>n w(*r(‘ represtmted. 

A Second Se.ssion of the Round Table 
(Conference was held in Ijoiulnii in 1931. At 
this Seecmd Round Tabh* C’onference all 
sections of Indian opinion were representfsJ, 
including the Indian NWitional (\>ngress. 

This ( ‘onferi n(‘c wus sitting when the 
last General Kleetion took place. Soon 
afterwards an attempt was made, but was 
Iiappily nnsiueos^ful, on the part of the 
National (loveTiiiiient to terminate that 
(Vnferenee. It was, however, adjourned 
with many |)rol)lems still unsolved -some 
not (‘veri di.scus.sed. 

The Lvnnrii Govkisxmkm vm) National 

Go VEILN MI. nT 1 )K< ;LA ItATJOXS 

It IS worth (pi o ting the aetnal words of 
the s-pc'cch made by the Brirne Minister at 
the eone.lusion of the Second Round Table 
Conference*, speaking, as he was, on behalf of 
the* present National Government : 

“ \t the beginning of the year 1 iiia<le a 
declaration of the i>oTicy of the then Govermneut, 
and 1 am authorized by the present one to give 
you and India a spccinc assurance that it remains 
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their policy. 1 shall repeal the saljont sonlenccs 
of that, declaration * 

‘The view of His Atajesty's (lOviTiimciit is that 
n^sponsibiJity for the (TOicmmcnt of Irnlia should 
be placed upon Ivc^dslatiircs, ('cniral and 
Provincial, with siieh piovisinns us may be 
iicceRsary lo guarantee, dHuitq n prmtd of 
trnnstfio/f Ihc ob.smam'c ol rcitain ob]ip:afioiis 
and lo meet other special circumstances, and also 
with such miiirantees as aie required by iniiiontics 
to prolccl their political liberlies and rights. 

‘In such statutory safe-^niards as ma> Im* made 
for iiicctinf: the needs of lh(» transitional ]>eriod 
It Mill lie a j)riinav> concern of His AIaiC’^t\’K 
( iovciniiient to see that the reserved [jowera arc 
so liaincd am] evcrci'^cd as not to ])ri‘judicc the 
advance of India IhroiiLdi the lle^^ constitution to 
/ttlf n ttpoosthififf/ /(ir In r non qim ninicul " 

Tliiit wiih tlici (loclarod attitiiilo <d' the 
prcscMit Oovoriiiijont and on lliat India was 
ontitlod to rely. 

Can anyone sii^Tgest that th(‘ sclu'nie 
outlined in the White l\‘i|)er h^ads to full 
res])onsil)le governiiKUit within a reasonable 
period of time ? 

ThcTe is notliiug in this Paper to suggest 
that live reservation oT certain subjects is to 
be for a limited period of time. Nor is 
then* any indication as to the duration of the 
period of transition. 

Although Ihc Second S<*ssion of llu* 
Hound Table (^inference was onlv adjonnu'd 
until a Third Round Tabh* ( Viiifcrence should 
be smnmoned, the National Government 
changed their views and ilecided to l.ave no 
further Round Table (^inferences. 

Circninstances in Jiidia caused tin m to 
alter their point of view and to summon a 
Third Round Table (\)iitercnce, which, 
howevei*, was much less repre.-entalive of 
Indian opbiion than its ])rcdcc<*ssor. 

That Conierence came to an end at 
C'liristnias and wc, and India, liave had to 
wait until tfic issin* of this White l^ijier to 
sec liow il'c' (jovernment propose to im[»h‘- 
Jiiont I heir iiTulertakiiigs to set India on tin* 
road 1 <» “fnll rcspon^^ibility for lu-r own 
governmenP’ as promis(*d by the Prime 
Minister in the Government's Declaration 
which 1 liave just (|no((‘d. 

Thk Wiirri’ Papf.u 

The White Pa])er makes no attempt to 
carry out tliese pledges —pledges given 
separately on beinJf of (kialition, (\mserva- 
tive. Labour and National Governments in 
this country. 


This White i'aper by no stretch of 
imagination proposes to give responsible 
self-goviTiJinent. It is hedged about on- 
every side with safe-guards and emergency 
powers, which undoubtedly <io prejudice the 
advanci* of India “tliroiigh the new constitu- 
tion to full responsibility for her own 
gov’ernment.” 

Sij; Airiiirii MrWArnms <>n Finam iai 
SAFIXa AIMi.s 

III this connection one can cjiiotc the 
opinion of Sir Arfhur Me Watters in a 
lecture given Iti the Last India Association. Sir 
Arthui spent marlv thirty years in the i.c.s., 
and for eiglit years, from to JiKll, was 

S(*er'‘larv to tlie GoviTiiinent ol India in lh<* 
D(*paj‘tm(‘Mt of J^'imiiiec. Ilis (^pinion is 
therefon* of sp(*cial valm*. What he •^aid 
was that wc must pay partic'ular attention to 
the Indian view ol any measures limiting 
Indian linaneial n‘sponsibility, because 

“if the peiiod aft(‘T the latroduetjoii ol ihi* new 
< 'onstil ution ir» lo be nm* oi (‘OntiniU'd ni;itation 
Its eheekt '.ml sati*-L!iiiir(N, it will be 
(hdicnh to avoid » ‘ieiies oJ eui.stituhonal crises 
ami llie efieel ii|ioit iJie ftabilitv ol the ( ’oiisiitiition 
and eudjl oi Imba will bt* sltioiih ' 
fFffffi/ni Notnlmd ]) t’ol “Jiid Alareli 10'. J) 

'riiF Pins'r IisNoitKO 

It has be(»n proposed and urged that W’^e 
should go back to tlic Report of the Simon 
(k)iniiiissioii ai'd bast* the new Constitution 
on that Report. M’hat does that Report 
reeunimend V 

The Statutory ('ommission, ]>resi<Ied ovei 
by Sir John Simon, emjihatically stated in 
tlu*ir Report . 

“'riie Jlrsl imiieiple which w'f* would in> down 
is that lhc‘ new tonstitnlioii sliould, as far as 
possible ft'itlfun tnihtn foontstnn lot th owfi 

fit t< hqoof ttf ' Ft jturl t'j thr htfittttt Sfnfi/tor// 

( ot/ttni'^^tott, Voi. - 

llfiomniemialioiip* ]• o. para. 7 
And further on it also stated : 

”TIto,st tfltft hart ht nttrh a Irtttpotauf t ooshlnhon 
Uttii iiieMtahly to fix iheir minds upon iheil 
turn re Hist end of on the presoril. Iiist«*ad of 
nniLiTi^ the most of the (’Xistinu; eoiialitution ami 
learniiii* to deal with practical problemfl under 
existing eoiiduioiis, Ihetf t ntnslaHlltf ntrfrarnur to 
anfitipnft' (ho /ttfutr anil lo pmh lortraid ike day 
Jot Ihv Hf\yf iHutalmcnt of telorms" 
fbtfi,, U«^<‘onimeiidaiioiiR, p b, para 8 . 

This important principle seems to liave 
been ignored by the authors of the White 
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Paper which proponoR to \\k on India a rigid 
constitution^ with no provision for its own 
dovelopinenl. 

The inauguration of such a coiistitiitioii 
would inevitably be tlie signal for a fresh 
agitation for further reforms necessarily 
resulting in fre(|uent crises and contlicts. 

('niKK Points ov ChiiTK isM 

Our cliH'l fiotHt.s ftf tnttnsHt of th<‘ 
White Pa]u*r are 

(/) There is no date given for the 
inauguration of tlu‘ hV'deration. Indeed, if 
India lias to wait for the* fidfiliiKail of the 
conditions proposi'd in para. ‘12 on p. IT 
of the* White Pa|)er it '’would t)(‘ impossible 
to foreshadow tin' date of th(' beginning of 
the hVderation. ' 

itt] The \Vhit(‘ Paper does not make it 
clear that after a period of Iransitinn there 
will l)e eom|»lete responsibU* .■^('If-governmcuit 
in India. 

Nor is it iiulieat<‘d bv whul |m)cess the 
fiirtlier change-^ that will lead to this goal 
are to b<» made. 

(///) The projiosal to set np provincial 
aulononion.s govei imieiits before* the h^'dera- 
tion is formed, and indeed before it has been 
aseertaiii(*d tliat the hVderation i*.an be 
brought into being, will be sewerelv eritiei/ed 
and resented by all Indian opinion. 

The White Paper states • 

“It IS jmibalilc that it n>iII found fonvcnn-nl 
or fven iiftTssary. that the* new rroviiieial 
(bivcrnments Hhonid lie limntihf into being iii 
advanee of the ehnnges ni the (.\'n<ral (lOVCTriment 
and the entry of the States. . 

'‘J*roviflioii" ^\llI neeordingly be reijuired in the 
( lonstiliitinn Act tor the period ho\>ev(T short it 
may be, tiy wlueh Provineial autonomy may 
proeede tlie eom]>Iete eslablisbmeiit of the 
Fi'dcration." (White Paper, paoi Id. p. 

Put what the While Pajier does not make 
clear is what is going to happen after the 
provineial govoriiin(*iits are s<*t up, and are 
working, if liy any ehanee ein^uinstances make 
it impossible to set up the h'cderation. 

Nothing will cause more dissatisfaction in 
India than the establishment of the new 
provincial governments without responsibility 
in the Central Government. 

"Tn fSat V e h f all that the AVhite l^aper 
liroDiises is that H. M. Oovornnicnt 

'will take steps to review the whole position 
in consultation with Indian opinion.” 
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Any such delay and uncertainty as regards 
the date of the estiiblishmont of the 
Federation would create a very serious 
situation in India. 

(//•) There is no provision for enabling 
India to take over h(‘r own defence* at any 
future dale or for training her tor that 
purpose. 

There is no indication that at the end 
of five years, fifte<*n years or fifty years, 
India will have control of her own Army. 

We, in the* Eabonr l^U’ty, an* of o])inion 
that a (If'fiiiib* policy for the building up of 
an Indian Xational Army, within a reasonable 
period of linn*, should lx* laid down - 
jmssiblv in llie Instrument of Ins^nietions 
to tin* < Jov(‘rnor-(j(*neral. 

(/ ) In tin* Pn!> (jovernmeiit of Imlia 
Act then* was at least the safe-guard that 
there* had to be a statutory en(|iiiry at the* 
end of ((*n years. 

I'he Simon (^unmissioIl w<‘re* luumimou'-lv 
of opinion that the new system should be one 
trhirh rantdinoft *rtlhtn tlstlf prnvisieui feir 
its own d<*vele>pment. 

Hut the White* PapeT runsfitjcs no 
pf nod fd thv end oj irhnh India can 
hope to have eouqih'te* se'lf-governniemt, or 
the* steps by which more r<*sponsil)ility for 
the* eonduct eif the g()vernmt*ut of lhe*ir 
country can gradually and aiiteunatically be 
transf(*rred to Indians. 

(r/) The recrnitme*nt to the Indian (^ivil 
Service* anel the* Indian Police is still re'tained 
in tlie hands nf the ScHTCtary of State* instead 
of being handed e)ve»r tei the* Oe»vcrnni(*nt of 
India as re*coinme*nd(*d by the* h'irst Round 
Table Confere *nee. 

This is tlie ne*gatiori of Relf-gove*niment. 

(r//) In the last (Conservative* Government 
an attem|)l was made tei pass a bill to 
remove the* disejualifieations e)f i. i . s. 
otlieials from acting as ( 'liief .1 ustices. Tliat 
attempt was (lef(‘aie*d, but in this White 
Paper anothc'r attempt is being made to 
allow 1. s. officials to be appointed as 
Chief Justices in tlie High Courts. 

This is causing grave disepimt in India, 
as it is a reversal of the* policy wirich has 
in the past beem followed. 

{vih) The legislative powers given tei the 
Governor-General and the Governors arc far 
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jjroatrr than canvUiinf* llif y liavo ovrr had in 
tlio ]>jist. X(»t only is then' the power of 
the fiovernor-Grno?*al to make Onlinanees, 
l)iit this ])owc'r is now e\teii(li‘d to Ciovernors 
in th(‘ Provinees In addition, the* (Sovernor- 
Ceneral and tin* (ijovc^rnors are ^iven new 
])owers to make laws wilhout th<» ( onenrrem'e 
of thfir ministers or (»f the lej»islatiires. 

'riiese |>f)wers, it may be said, iiiendy 
take the plaee of the ohl ])owors (d eertifiea- 
tion -but in faet \\\{'y fart her mn ntsr fhvsr 
potrrr^\ by providintij for initiation as well 
as for final ap|>roval. 

(n) Any Aet jiassed by the l^enrislaturo 
in imtli Hmises and assented to bv the 
( }overnor-fT< neral is, within 12 months, to 
be subject to disallowanei* bv His ISfajestv 
in Conneil. 

This power of disallowanee, before the 
Statute of Westminster, (jlitained in ('anada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

There is no such provision in the Irish 
Free State (\)nstitution. 

It >yas abolished for the other Dominions 
l)y th(* Statute of Westminster. Why should) 
it be speeially revived for India / 
praciirr no Aet is assented to without tho^ 
previous consent of H. M. (Jovernrnent. ^ 

Tmk Vital DKeAUTMKvrs. 

Of the vital (h'partments of the (J<n’erii- 
ment of India, Army, Fonn^n Affairs and 
the E<'el<‘Biastieal l)epartnient are to be 
absoliilely re.-^erved. 

Kinanee is to be transftTred, but subject 
to so many ‘■*if(’-t*uards and restrictions that 
Indians eanijot sec* any sta^i^e at wliieh they 
will have effeetiv(* eontrol. 

Tht litfhan Fnntuvv Ministry iult hary 

(ont*,)! o*Vi ahonf 20 rmt to 2,1 yy. t, 

o/ fhr fntnt f j printitnrr 

Railways are to b<* administered by a 
Statutory Railway Retard and the Federal 
Legi'-lature is i<i liav»‘ only a ^encTal eontrol 
over poiiev. No Indian is likely to object 
’to this, but nillier to be in favour of it, 
but is this not a matfer for the Federal 
lie^fislalure itself rathi r than for the 
Constitution Act V 

Commerce is tft be transferred subj<*ct 
to certain safe-guards, -•neh as commercial 
•discrimination. 


What else is l(‘ft ? Perhaps post and 
telepraplis and a few minor departments. 

Can this by any stretch of imagination 
be deseribed as responsible government at 
the < 'entre ? 

Ry what process, <ir aft<T tlie Jap'se of 
what time, or on tin* fulfilment of wliat 
e(»nditionw, are all tliese flepartmerits (o be 
brought under the <*ontrol of a self-governing 
India ? 

There is aUo the Eeelesiastieal Depart- 
ment. Is it not time, if we want bishops 
and <*Iergv in Indi;i for the spiritual gnidam*o 
and beih'fit of our own peoph* tluTc', that 
wc should begin to jiay for them oui selves ? 
At jiresent even their pensions, when 
they r(*fnrn to England, are paid out of 
Indian n^vennes, 

Ikki. VM) .\m) Im>i \ 

Mr. As(|nith (Lord Oxford) speaking in 
the House of (’’oinmons, in March lNS7, 
as record(»d on page .">5 of his biograjiliy, said : 

“roiisiiler whal will be the posilioii of Ireland, 
the eoiulition of jjoveniiiient ui lhat eounlry 
under Ihe Ryptein you are nbout to infroduee : 
reprcsenl alive' mat it u’t ions upon the lerms that 
Ihe voiei* of the irreat majority of Die people 
shall he sjKtemalieally ijmorot) and overralen , 
the rif^ht of ])iihlie inee'tin^: tempeied )>> YMeercfial 
proelaination . n free* preps Huhjeet to he uui7/ltd 
fit Die will of the otheials , jiuIkcs and niaj^istniles, 
by iheir tradition indei)i‘j]dent of Ihe tVown, 
hut in praetiee and in tlieoiy inextncnhly inixi d 
up with tJie aetion of the exeeutive. 

"Whiil eoneeivable advantage eau there lie 
either To Irelarul or to (treat Ihitaiii fiom the 
eonfinuanee of this f^ross v.!irienture of the 
British (’onstilution ’/ 

'^Then* /.s* much rnUtr ni f/nirnuurnl of fhv 
ppoyh'^ hy fhp yrofilr, for ihv ftcoptf . Theto is ni^o 
nnii*h to hr smti for n }/»ttrrf/ft and nvlt-ryuipf t d 
(.nfortnrf/, hot htfrrrro ihr thvrp is wo toy not 

o} f^fntc^mnntitp hoMttUf ptaref* 

For ^‘IrelaiKP' in that spe(‘eh read “India” 
and you have the position in India today. 

The Labour Thirty's policy towards India 
is one of close eo-operalion with liidiaim 
in w^orking for full h elf-government and 
self-determination — in a word for Dominion 
Status for India on a basis of absolute ocjuality 
with Canada, Australia, and the othiT 
Dominions, and with Great Rritain herself. 

In the debate to take place in the Hoii."*' 
of Commons for tliree days next we(.*k on 
the government of India and the White 

Paper just isfeiied I believe lhat position will 
be made clear without a shadow of ambiguity. 
24th March, 1933. 
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T fJKRK is Ail nnfortiiiiato t<M)dcncv to- 
cliiy to refrurd tho problems of Iiidisi 
as being peculiar to India, and practi- 
cally to disregard events which are 
taking place in other countries. This would 
not b(‘ of necessity a bad thing, but at 
the same time it is to b(‘ remembered that 
political ideas, politicMl theories, and above 
all tlie political nanedic's which one hears so 
oftiMi discussed iri India, are not Indian, but 
an' importf'd from foreign countries. Then* 
are therefore two alternatives, the one is to 
follow an isolationist |)oliey, to separate India 
from the rest of tlr* world, and then naturaliv 
there would be no need for India to consider 
what was going on in oth(*r countries The 
alternative is to n'cogni/(* that an isolationist 
policy i** not possibh*, and, therefore, it is 
iiciiossarv to study what is actually going 
on ill other countries. It is not enough to 
accept the ideas, slogans and catchwords of 
Western civilization. Ttiesc suine id('as and 
phrase's should be t('sLed in tin* light ol 
experienei*. 

Now speaking generally, the ideas which 
are at present <mrn*nt in India, are ideas 
which wcTC ciirrerit in Westeu’ii civilization 
KOI lie fifty years ago. True a local colouring 
IS sometimes given, but the ideas are essenti- 
ally the ideas of the Victorian era. If the 
id(*as of the Victorians had justifiotl them- 
Kclves 111 practice, then little complaint could 
be made against them. Ii.it instead of peace 
and plenty, ci'/ilization today reveals a 
picture of barbaric luvury existing side bv 
side with the most squalid poverty : plenty 
everywhere, but nowhere peace ; w*)rk wanting 
to be doiKi, the materials to do the work 
waiting to be used, the labour to do the work 
pleading to be employed. As a recent 
» conomic book suggests^ possibly this world 
^'the lunatic asylum of the Universe,” 
^ince mail has conquered Nature, but is in 
birn conquered by the m:ichines he has 


himself created. The lesson of this for 
India is surely that in Western ideas, and 
organization tln're arc certain dangers, and 
therefore, it is only by studying whiirc the 
Western system has broken down tliat the 
dangers of the West may be avoided. 

Now one of tin* things that is mo=>t fre- 
quently alleged as th(» ditlcrcnci? between 
India and the \\ cst, is that tin* West is in- 
dustrialized, whilst Imliii is a purely agriciil- 
tural f*ouiitry. Phis may be tnn*, but it is 
often forgotten that the industrialized West 
can grow siitticiimt raw matorials, such as 
cotton, wheat, and other commodities to 
export to tin* agrieultiiral Ka^t. There is 
therefore an agriculturdl sid** to Western 
civilization, and the success or failun* of the 
agrieiilturdlists in other countri(*s, contains 
lessons which India may well learn. If one 
finds that the agriculturalist in the West suffers 
fnmi the sa.iio difficulties as the agriciilturali-*! 
ill the Kist, and if further, one discovers that 
the agriculturalist in the West has discovered 
certain means for overcoming lliose same 
diffii*ulties, there is the possibility that the 
adoption of the same L]u*ans might prove to- 
be beneficial in India. 'Pin* diffi(*.iilti('.s which 
the agriculturalist has to face in India, arc, 
first, the ftalnra! due to tho 

difficulty of being certain about the rainfall, 
and, secondly, the arttfr fal (hffr'Nitfrs due to 
taxes and the difficulties of mirkeiiiig X >w, 
the naturil difficulth*^ c.an be ov(*rcome by 
scientific means. Kor example, one of the 
reasons for the increased production of 
wheat in (Canada is that it was di.scovered 
that a particular brand of seed grew in a 
shorter spac^' of tirn *. Pormerly the crop 
had sometiin(‘s been caught by the* frost, but 
with the ([uieker-growing seed, the danger 
of the frost was romived. Similarly the 
problem of maiataining a regular water 
supply, can be overcome by the creatii* \ of 
irrigation canals. In short the conquest of 
the natural difficulties of the agriculturalist 
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is only ii rnjittor of tiiiH*, !in<l further investi- 
gation. Rut the men' solvings of tiu* natural 
ditticultios, will not touch the arfi/irfo/ 
-difficulties. These latter dilli<‘ulti(\s are 
created l>v soci(jt\ , on account of the ])resent 
•order of so(*iety, and as thinpjs stand at 
jU'esent, the fasler the natural difficulties are 
removed, the fast(‘r will the* artificial 
difficulties ^row uj). To return to the 
iilea which has been emphasized above, either 
India can remain indifferent to the W<»st, 
whi<*h in this casf* means continiiinj** an 
ajrricultural system whic.h will be at the 
UHTcv of the natural c‘lejnents, or alternative- 
ly, India can study the success ar*d failure 
of the a/i;iicultura] system in the W(?st. 

II 

'TIk* most highly dcvelopf»d af^riculriiral 
section of Western civilization is most pro- 
bably that of North \merica. Turning 
therefon* to examine the conditions obtaining 
at present among the farnu'rs in the I •nit.'d 
Slate of AnuTiea on(‘ can mak(‘ certain 
general r(‘Tnark.s. First of all, the* farincTs are 
eomplaining that whilst they can grow 
materials and commodities, whilst they work 
and are willing to work, and whilst they are 
willing to be law-abiding citiz<»iis, the law 
is prev(uiting them from rcmai ung law- 
abiding (utizens. The law allows them to 
the turned away from their holdings, whem 
the\ arc conscious that they haYM* done no 
wrong and, therefore, since* the law will not 
help them they have learnt to help tliemselv<*s 
and by farmers’ strikes, fanm^rs’ holidays, 
and for(‘cd >.alos, they arc prcve'nting indepen- 
dent members from lieiiig evicted. Tiie 
United States farmer is usually a slaiiiudi 
coiiservaLivctni lii'^ onthK)lv oii life and in 
all Lis idea^, and thcrc‘fm-e his revolt is of 
historical importance. As a rule, each fanner 
has his farm, which he* manages as far as 
possible by Limself with the help of his 
family, and a g(»nerous use (»f machincH. 
During tin* rush period and during the harvest 
times, he dt*peiids on vagrant labour to 
help him to reap his crops. Since the crops in 
the northern States naturaJiv t>ccur later than 
those in the aoulhern State.-^ thcr<j is a steady 
stream northwards througJiout the summer 
months, of vagrant labourers who pay for 


their board and lodging by tlieir work, and 
so pass the summer months. During the 
winter of course tliis labour is to be found 
swelling the numbers of the iineiiiployiiKUit 
in the big industrial towns. That however 
is no concern of tin* farmer, he wants his 
labour only for short periods of the year, and 
it would not pay him to keep a full staff’, 
since for a fairly long piTiod then* would 
not be much they could do to earn their 
living. Asa nih*, the farmer has ber‘n com- 
pelled to invest a certain amount of money 
in modern farm machinery, su ih as tractors, 
threshing machim^s, and other things, which 
havu* become necessities for farmers in tin* 
West. In order to buy the machinery it has 
often been ne(*(*<sayy for tin* farmer to raise 
the mone\ by a mortgage*, or else by buying 
on the hire purchase system, in which case 
he is compelh'd to make steady paym(*nts out 
of the money he reeeiv(*s for sr*lling liis crops. 
It follows, ther(*fore, that his stock, which 
includes his animals, is nc‘ccssary to him if 
h(‘ is to (‘onfiniu* production, and earn Ids 
living. Tb(* fanner also knows that his 
success or failure depends on his own 
efficieney, and therefon* he has, as a rule, litth* 
patience with the talker and tin* theorist ; what 
h(* wants is a(*ts not words ; and a few year-^ 
ago the man who had suggested that it was 
not fair to sell up a farmer who got into 
money difficiilti<*s, would not have be<*n 
listened to. Now it is just thi.s class, tin* 
conservative .igricnltiiralist class, usually tin* 
staunch supporters of individualism, it is th(‘se 
people who arc now the most restless, and the 
most likely class in the United States to rebel 
against ‘^law ami order.’* 

Ill ord<*r to understand how this has come 
about, one must first undcrstaiid a little ot 
what lias happened to the money system of 
the world, s(t that at present the more 
efficient an individual or a. nation becoim's 
in jiroduction, the more certain is it that 
destitution is being brought nearer and 
nearer with each fresh stage of efficieney. it 
is all due to the fact that money has ceas<*d 
to fulfil its primary functions, and instead of 
being a medium of exchange and a measiiie 
of value, it has become a romtnodily ; there- 
fore, at present it is better to possess money, 
which one can neither eat, nor wear, rather 
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than food or clothes which are iioeessarv to 
maintain life. Consider for a moment how 
this change has come about ; at one time 
people used to barter, or exchange articles 
which the}" possessed but did not want, for 
other articles which they did not possess but 
did want ; then this system was found to be 
too cumbersome, and therefore exchanges 
were arranged by expressing the value of 
commodities in terms of some common object, 
or commodity, as for example, salt ; salt 
however has certain disadvantages, since one 
is not able to keep the salt, a rainstorm on 
the way home from a market might reduce 
a fanner who had just sold his commodities 
to bankruptcy ! It was found however that 
gold was the ideal substance to use as 
money ; it was valuable, it eoiild be hoarded 
without diminishing in value, and it did not 
vary in (juality. Thus it camc' about that metal 
came to be used as money ; at first the money 
was expressed in the weight of the metal, 
for example, the English pound sterling 
originally meant a pound in weight ; then 
it was found that it was more convenient 
for the State to guarantee the quality of the 
metal, and to issue the metal in small pieces, 
and of different sizes so that it could be 
carried about easily, this led to the use of 
coins. During the last fifty years or so, 
whilst the population has been growing fairly 
steadily throughout the whole world, there 
has been an increase in scientific inventions, 
and as a result of these scientific invcnitions 
it has been found possible to produce more 
commodities with a smaller amount of labour. 
The result is that though the population has 
increased and with the iticrease in the popula- 
tion the needs for a larger supply of com- 
modities have also increased, the supply of 
the commodities has increased at an even 
faster rate. Now if the gold which is used 
for money had at the same time increased 
in supply no great harm would have been 
done, but though the production of gold has 
increased it has not increased at the same 
rapid rate. In other words the position 
comes to this (1) commodities are expressed 
in terms of gold, (2) commodities have in- 
creased, (3) gold has not increased to the 
same extent, (4) therefore the nnmber of 
eommodifiefi one can buy for a given quantity 
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of monry has ntt n osed, ni shorf in ters hare 
fallen. 

So fai then the position comes to this, 
the increase in the supply of commodities, 
together with the amount of gold not in- 
creasing in the same proportion, oniontfif teall y 
/ edaees jn a es. Now in a previous paragraph 
it was pointed out that the American farmers 
had often had to mortgage their farms in 
order to produce more efficiently. Now as 
prices fell it became necessary for them to 
sell a qreatrr qaunithf of enmmodilies to 
ddatn fhr santr annntni o/ money. In other 
words, the fall in prices drov(? them to greater 
productive eilbrts, but because they produced 
more commodities without any corresponding 
increase in the amount of gold it meant that 
prices fell still lower, both on account of 
the ordinary economic law of supply and 
demand, and also on account of the increased 
commodities being expressed in terms of 
another stationary ('.ominodity. This situation 
is one which is favourable to a creditor, 
whether an individual or a nation, it means 
that the creditor gets more commodities. 
Thus if the creditor lent the equivalent of 
100 units of commodities when he is repaid 
he now gets the equivalent of 154 units 
of commodities. But just as the situation 
favours the creditor it is (equally unfavour- 
able for the debtor. When he borrows he 
borrows the means to purchase 100 com- 
modities ; when he pays back he has to repay 
the means to purchase 154 commodities 
therefore, he has to produce and sell 154, 
where before 100 would have been sufficient ; 
but as he produces more the supply automati- 
cally increases, and as the supply increases 
the price will fall. Thus the harder the 
farmer works the more do his difficulties 
increase ! The situation is a veritable night- 
mare, the farmer might well be compared to 
a child running as hjird as it can to catch 
its own shadow. 

]II 

Such then was the general situation of 
the American farmers in 1032. They wanted 
to work honestly, they wanted to keep the 
law, but they found themselves faced with 
the prospect of being forced to ■ ell out, 
of being evicted, and driven with their 
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familieH into the cities where already there 
were too many people wanting work. They 
therefon* dccidc'd to take matters into their 
own hands. First of all some of them 

tried to force up prices by eiitlin^ oil* Sioux 
City from p;ettin<^ fresh milk supplies. 

Roads l(‘adin^ to the town were pieketted 
and anyone eomin;» alon^ the road with 

milk, or vegetable's wis iirmh persuaded 
to return whence he came. 'Hie eltort 

failed, as was not iinevpoeted, but it show<'d 
that there was unrest. Then later on eaine 
the celebrated h^irmers’ March on Washinpjton, 
the capital of tl»e Fnited States. The far* 
iiiers from the diilerent a^ricidtural areas 
oi’franized themselves, sedocted delegates 
and then sent the (lclep;ates oil’ in old motor 
lorries to see President IToover, and demand 
that h(» should do something, and do it (piickly ’ 
The result of this second action was not 
unexp<»cted ; the deputation was received , 
the President shook hands with the delegates ; 
the delegates s|)oke ; the ih’csident promised ; 
the <lelegates were shown out. 

Now the farmer is not starving, but 
other people in America are ’ The farmer 
returned to his farm, having seen the 
bread-lines where the unemploy(*d are given 
free food in the cities. On his farm are -tored 
the various fof)ds which the townspeople 
need, but which the farmer literally emmot 
afford to send to tlie towns since the cost of 
transpoit (*xce<'ds the ])rice of tlie artii-les 
in the market ’ The farmers found that 

nothing caFue of their visit to tl * IVesid mt, 
but at the sail time, he, with food find to 
spare many were faced with the danger ot 
eviction. Tic net result of all this is what 
have eonit* to be known as the h'armeis’ 
Holiday \ -»^ociation^. The farmers lia\e 
decided that they want fair tieatnemt, and 
are not getting it , bnt they do not want 
to injure anyone, and hav<' no wisli-lo default 
on their loans. It a note fallx due, or a 

mortgage is ab(mt to lx* fore#*!use(l, then the 
creditor is asked to giant a longer time 

for |)avment. If the creditor refuses and 

a sale is arranged, then on th • day ot the 
sale the farmers meet together a' the farm 
whore the sale is to take place, 'i'hey stand 
there in a mass, silent, and ominous. The 
auctioner tries to pla\ his part, h * speaks 


loudly of the value of the property, but is 
met by a stony silence. As the leader of 
the farmers expresses the matter, ^^there's no- 
body wants this farm ’cept the folks there 
at pi*esent. Anybody who thinks he does 
had better remember that this crowd does 
not agree.^’ The sale goes on, the owner 
bids, but since he is tlie oidy bidder the 
prices are naturally low I A cow goes for 
two rupees, a motor ear for eight annas, a 
thr<‘shing machine for one anna and so on. 
Very often on a four hundi*ed dollar mortgage 
only some twenty dollars will be realized. 
The creditor must then take what In* has 
got, and since there is no more to he sold, 
must cancel the debt. 

IV 

'Fhe following (piotations come from an 
article by Oswald frarrison Viliard who 
was till lately the editor of Thr Xftffon, 
describing a visit to the farming area of 
America • 

“No\t me was the man who haJ shirked the 
first “farmer's holiday' in that State ..lie 
o^phiinod he was hoiiinJ to the eapjlal on an 
ln^nran(‘p matter the insiirnnee eoinpanies are 
in trouljle, at least the fanners' imihial msnranei* 
<'ompanieH “We have had to assess our jioliey- 
liolders — our Auanst los^ was ■).■), Of tO more than 
the laraest previous monthly lo^s in oiir history. 
There is a lot of arson going on around here, 
hut I ilon't blame the farmers. If you wore 
as desperate fo» money a« they are, you’d burn 
:i ehieiven-lioiise, or a gaiage, or a barn, or even 
your house, as they soinelimes do to gel clothes 
ami shoes for your children. We don t pist 
know what we an* going to do, but I’ll tell you 
this w* want the ICastern bankers to stay over 
I) their coiiiitrj and leave us alone in the West. 
They can havt* their gold if they ean keep it, 
bnt w’e ar(‘ going to hold on to our farms. Wo 
had a tax sale not far from here on the fonrtli 
of .l.innarv , there wen* l,iS0() farmers there They 
said they weren't making any threats, and weren’t 
going to do anybody any harm, but that the 
first fellow who made a bid on any of those 
]>ro]i(Ttns would go right out of the first-story 
window. That sale was postponed ..Last year 
I hail fine crops, got in lots of corn and have 
n cellar full of vegotables. hut yon can’t gnt 
anything for them I am hurnuig my corn in , 
mv fnrriaee right now. It is just as cheap to 
sell it. for four iir five eents a bushel after a 
long haul to the nearest town, and then buy 
coal with what you gi*t. T know it's a rotten deal 
for the coal miner bnt w'hat ean I do?"... “1 
found John Wird** who has now orgsnize<l IjO 
i»cr eeiii of the farmers of his eoimty in his 
union an-l the niovenient is spreading into 
adjoining counties From one of the latter there 
came to him one morning five telephonn* apjieals 
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lor help . . Hr jumped in^o hw aiiloinohile nnd 
drove nt fnll s))oed for llie plaw-' in lime 1<» 
prevent hloodwlied in Lime to sei* the diHcomfiUi'd 
mortfrapro-holdcr withdraw in ha'^Le. About ‘JoO 
int'itilKTs of Ihn crowd followed him into one of 
the room-, of tln» coiirt-hoime and «*<ked ^hat he 
thoin»ht of the proceeding' He told them that. 
h(* did not like whal they had done. Ihev had 
not done enoiiifli tor the rnori tr.a^ree, anJ they 
had not insisted I hat the owner of the faim 
ahonld pledire hiinaelf to do what. h(» could to 
jiav somethiiifj: howevci little, to the niorlpigee. 
“We are runninj^ this thiiiu: alonj^ ( Jolden Rule 
lines" said .lohn AViids “and we are t;oiii<i to 
be just, as stiiiare about it as we can jiossibly 
be." The crowd at. on(*e bep:an to take up a 
collection for the morti^a^e-holder ’ 

The above ijiiotatioiis hav< been selected 
since they an accnrrite picture of the 

movement as a whole, its motives, and its 
method^. Kor its strenirth the movement 
depends largely on man power, - sh(‘er weight 
and eorponit<‘ presence and purpose* In 
tli(‘ baekfjjroiind tliere are threats, and 
possibly a f<‘W earel(*ssly dangled eoils of 
ro])e, blit save for one or two eases there 
has bc‘eii no firing. The underlying belie‘f 
e)f the mov«*ment is tliat soon, that is in the 
cenirse of a year or so, priee*s will rise*, Imt 
wJiether they will rise* suflic.ieiitly te» wipe 
out the* in(Je*bt<*<lness is doubtful. Again 
the eemservative el<*ni( nt wlii(*h makes up 


the-^e* organizatienis should be nolice*d. The* 
names adeipted are suggestive* ; (amue'il of 
Defence, Ijoyal C)rde»r of Pickete*rs, The* 
]Mf)<le*rii Seventy-sixcTs. Notice, toe), the aims 
as ve)ice*d by the* Weiodbury County, Iowa, 
As.soe'ialiem ; ‘‘To pay no taxes, tei permit 
lie) forecle)sures, stay on the farm until wo 
re*ceivc ce)st of production.'’ 

One is now in a pe)bilion to sum up the 
importance e)f this movement, and its historical 
significance*. First eif all tlic individualistic, 
and ce)nscrvative <*lemcnt is in rewolt. The 
tanners more*e)ve'r are ru)t the only peopU) 
who finel it diffie*ult to pay de*bts, and it is 
pe)ssible that the* moveinc'iit may spread. 
Individual companies can go to the law- 
<*onrts, and can gf't the* permission e)f the 
(*e)urts to (*anct‘l a great part of their siibse'ribed 
•capital, thus re*dne*iiig their indelite'elncss 
anel the int(*re*st they have to pay. Fossilily 
this privilf'ge may also be* e*\te*nded to in- 
dividuals. 'Then again, this re'veilt is the 
iialiiral outcome e)f a sitiiatiem whicli has 
de‘ve‘lopcd automatically and naturally. Tlu^re- 
fore, (*vi*n if the* pr(*scjit dillieulty is solved, 
if the present system continues, the* diftieulty 
ivill again arise. 
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X( ‘KFTINO ilu* thre e Fre-sidencies 
of Madras, liombay anel nciigal, 
where Govorneirs are u&ua11\ 
appoinle*<l in Great Hritaiii, in the 
re*maining se*ven provinces hitlH*rte) the 
Governors were as a matter of course 
appointf*d from amongst the members of 
the Indian Civil Service*. During Leird 
Hai dingo’s administration it was pre)])osed 
te) raise the* status of the Unite*d Freivinces 
to the same levcd as that of a Ge)V('rnor’s 
province ; but the resolution in llic Rritish 
Karliamerit to that etfect was ne^gatived in 
the House of J^eirds. Under the Montagu- 
Ch<*lniHford Reforms, with a view to raise 
the status of the U. P., the salary of its 
Governor was made equal to that of a 
Presidency Governor in the Government of 
India Act, 1919 ; but no Governor has been 
appointed from EngUjad during the last 


thirteen years. In the coming constitution the 
nuinbt*r of smaller provinces are going to 
increase. Sind and Orissa are to be 
eonstituted into separate provinces. Berar 
d«‘niands separation from tlie (’entral 
Province's ; and a resolution to that effect 
has be(*n passed in the local Legislative 
(’’ouiicil. Its fut(* depends upon the negotia- 
tions going on with the Nizam. In all these 
provinces, an T.C- S. man is sure to be appoint- 
ed Governor. AVlien once? a post is annexed 
bv the 1. (\ K., it is supremely difficult to 
make even llie h*ast change. Jt is taken 
into actuarial calculations in determining 
the normal rate of promotion and privileges ; 
and perlmps it comes within the ambit of 
the proposed safe-guards for meiobo ^ of the 
White services. 

The virtues claimed for an J. (-!. S. 
Governor are his ij^jaialc local knowledge 
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and his admiiiistrativo exporicMicr*. If tlio 
proposed proviimial aulononiy to be n^al, 
the Governor is to be pjriidod by tin* advice 
of his ministers, whose local knowledti^e is 
sfill hiorr intimate. Further, to meet tin* 
exigencies of s(‘rviee conditions, often an 
I.C.S. juan is imported from anotluT province. 
Take tin* c.'i'^es of Sir ("harles Innes, the 
ex-Oovernor of liurma, Avho spent his 
lifetime in Madras ; and of Sir Michael 
Keane, the present (Jovernor of Assam, who 
is an 1 1. P. civilian. (Vn it be churned for 
them tliat they have more intimat<‘ local 
knowledge than their minister.s As for his 
administrative (‘vpcricnce, in future the 
(lovcriior is not going to administer, but 
to guide the adniiinstratiou. If it be held 
to be a s///e intii }tuH of a siicc(‘ssful Governor, 
then w(* must admit that Hengal, Poiiibay 
and Madras, and all the ^elf-g(U'^erniiig 
colonies have been badly adiniiiistored. 

The disadvantage^ of a member of the 
I. V. S. beiiig a Governor are that often the 


Secretary becomes the Gov<Tnor over the head 
of th(» minister, and h(‘ has his local bias. Take 
for example, th(» cas<» of Sir James Sifton, the 
present Governor of Bihar, who in 1923 was 
the secretary in the municipal department 
under Sir Gam*hh Diitt Sinha. 

A junior member of tlie I.(AS. whose rapid 
promotion is due to the preference showm by 
Mr. A., tli(‘ minister and as such the leader 
of a particular party in the (h^uncil, 
caiumt be expected to liold the scales 
even between that partv and its opponents, 
when he becomes tlu‘ Governor- This is 
commem sense, and experience. Sir Jam(‘s 
McJNcill, who owed his appointment to the 
suggestions of Mr. C'osgravc, could not hold 
the scales even bctwt'eii liim and Mr. Dc; 
Valera ; and liad to be removed. On the 
other hand, Sir l*hilip Game, who was 
appointed from bhiglaiid did not he.sitat(' 
to dismiss Mr. Laing, the Premier of New 
South Wales. 


MAHASTHAN (BOGRA) MAURYA INSCRIPTION 

K. P. JAYASWAL 


T he new inseriptimi lound at Mahastliaii, 
Bogra, Bengal, whieh was immtioned 
in a meeting bv Mr. Stapleton tlie 
day, is a record oi ini' 

jiortanee. J^r. liiiaiidarkar’s reading, I Viiidfu- 
stand, will be publisiied in the aphta 

iHflfffi, While at Patna 1 heard eonilieting 
ri'ports abt)',t it, whii'li made mc' examine it 
at Galen t<.i r(‘eently. 

Tin i\* is no doubt that the inscription 
is a genuine INIaurya record. In Mm* Icfterir.g 
it is engraved on a white-red sto'ne, similar 
to maiiv pieces dis(‘over(*d in the l^ataliputra 
excavations. All the rs have the 

older Brahmi forms found in Asoksi's inscrip- 
tions. Its impoitanci*, which has not yet 
been pointed out, consists firstly, in 
the fact that it is the first secular, 
administrative Manrva record, Asoka inscrip- 
tions being nil reb'giou.s. We have a similar 
document, ^ though having more ancient forma 


(if l<*tters, in the Sohgnura plate, which is a 
public notice cast in a bron/e tablet. 

1 would not like to anthupate Dr. 
Bhnndarkar’s reading, but as he has already 
])ublish(*d the juirport of th(* inscription, 
there is no brea(*h of ethpiette in commenting 
on the siibstane(‘ of the record. The 
interpr(»tiition of tlie inscription was a difficult 
matter. This has l)(*en successfully done by 
Prof. Bhandarkar. In a storehouse 
grain had been stored by the then Govern- 
inent of Bengal, and along with grain 
probably cash was also ordered to be 
lent. It seems to have been a time 
of distress. The seat of Government was at 

Pufiflra Napam ( gpij ), and there seems 

to have been \ldaha\ }nalrasi in Bengal for 
the government of the Sa{iu)vauigipas 

Secondly, the record is a wonderful 
confirmation of the tradition of the Jaina 
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litoratiire that a prolonged famine vi'?ited 
Northern India for twelve years in the ivigii 
of Cliandr€*i (xupta Maurya, which led to the* 
migration of Jaiiia ascetics to the Sonth. 
Thirdly, I should not be sni prised if the 
Sohgaura plate turns out to be a similar 
royal order, and both these iiiscri])tLons 
may prove to refer to CMiandra Gupta 
Manrya’s reigu. J'he solution of the 


Sohgaura plate becomes possible imw, thanks 
to Prof. fJhandarkarV interpretation of the 
Mahasthaii stone. Lastly, the Arfhasnsfrn 
of Kautilya is i'ontirmed by the Mahasthaii 
inscription. Kautilya iiielud(‘s Vanga within 
th(» rules of his Manual. That is the Manual 
shows that liengal was a part of the Maury a 
Empire. Thi* Mahasthaii tablet proves tin* 
as'^ertioll. 


THE OXFORD MAJLIS 

IJv (i. K. (’IIKTTlIll, M.A. (()\e\) 


<*V(‘niii;^, when Malionn^J Ali was at 
Oxloril, 1 ;rot linn to conn* out on the 
river with me in my punt 1 hail accpiired 
."ome ''kill is puntm<» my-'i^lf, and wns, I suppose, 
(O vanity of vanities M anxiou" to dl.^play it 
UntortuinUclv 1 eU no clnmee to do so, for 1 
had reeki/ued without my ^ue^l, who, when I 
was about to take tin* pole, snateJied it from 
me and said, “You sit enmfortahlv there. I 
am Jioing to do all tin* ^vork this afternoon.” 
I was so '^urpiised tliat I yielded the polo without 
a word, Inif my astonishment was still irreater 
wlien J observeil the dexterity with which he 
maiioeuvre!l the punt out of the “New Cut^” 
and siTit it swiftly jrarglhig and plashing along, 
with graei'ful lunges. “It’.s years since 1 handh'd 
a punt,” he said, smiling at my very obvious 
won«ler. 

Mahomed Ah’s was at all times an imjiressive 
tigun*. His well-knit jierson never ran to the 
generous projjortioiis of his brother Shaukat , and 
his bold handsomo face set with piercing eyo.s. 
and fringed by a heavy finely trimmed black 
heard, the whole surmounted by an imposing 
Astrakan eaji ornamented with the star and 
orescent, i.s one which once seen can never he 
forgotten. The picture he imnle, standing clad 
in whiti* flannels jit one end of the punt and 
wielding the pole deftly and gra<*efully in tin* 
middle of the (’heiwvoll, is one which comes 
vividly before me as T WTite. Was thi.s, I 
wondered, the uncompromising jiolitical tighter, 
of whom ev(m the Government was rumoured to 
stand in dread ? Was tlii.s in very truth the 
*‘Ex-President from Lincoln,” who, the previous 
evening at the Majlis had thundered forth his 
fiery denunciations ? There ho wis, so obviously 
enjoying himself, so obviously appreciating the 
many curious and admiring glances that were 
levelled at him from other punts. 1 need hardly 
aay that for me it was a notable experience. 


I hav‘* begun tliCf'C remiiiiseenees of I ho 
<.)xhjrd Majlis w'ith inv recolleetioiis of Mahomed 
All beenuse be was one of its founders. Tlic 
Majlis In today an iiuj>ortant institution. It has 
a large membership It i)lnys an important part 
in tlu‘ lff(‘ of the Indian undergniduate at Oxford. 
It offers a meeting place foi, and thus exerts 
a unilying inlluenee u})on the Indian ponulafion, 
which would otherwise be scattered and lost in 
the w'hirl of University life. It serves to make 
its inembcTs feel less lonely in a foreign land. 
It helps to stnmgtben luitiomil .sentiment and 
acts as a spur on individual ambition. Ihit when 
it was started over a (piartcT of a eentury ago 
it. had only nine members, after the manner of 
that (not less famous) NocK^ty which was, and 
still is, assocnal *d with the mum! of Johnson. 
And appropriately cmougli it was called Thr Nuba- 
rafamn ('lab. Out of this little club sprang the 
Majlis of today, Majlis, J mny explain here, 
IS a PerNian word meaning asst uib///. 

MMnni I went up to Oxford in the 

Majlis laid only twenty-threi* memliers, and its 
place of ims'ting w’lis a litth* ba'^eincnt room in 
a house in Xew-iii-Hfill Street I still nmiember 
vividly the first meeting which 1 att^'mled. The 
dark streets through W’hich we went (it was war 
time and streets were not lit at night for fear 
of air raids), the steps leading down to the 
ba'^ement, the drawn curtain'^, the bhwk gowns, 
the whispiTing little groups, all seiwred to give 
the occasion an air of mysterv, ami I felt as 
though 1 wore participating in the cereinonie.s of 
some w'cird secret society. The sad I'ikw^s of 
some of the lueinbers, their whispered eolloquios, 
and a general atmosphere of gloom whieli I 
thought very stmiige at first were eaNi. enough 
explained when 1 learnt that the Pu N]<lent-elect 
for the term (who had not yet taken his seat) 
had suddenly expired the previous week, and 
that we were met to oboose another in his place. 
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A con(ioJ(»n<*e msoliUion was jw.s'-eJ, all 

stantlin/^. Thon nanu* aftor name* wa^ propoM^<I 
tor the vaearifv so s;nlly cn^atc**!, I>iit <\‘U*h one, 
(for sentimental reason^ I <li<l not doubt) 
declined the honour with tluiiik". At la^t one 
was found eoiiraj^eous <'inHii:hto llout .seniiiiieiit. . . 
At a suhsecjiKUit eleetion, the Majlis distinj^uislied 
itself by ehoosiiif; a hidv a-^ Prer'idtMit, the lirst 
■society at Oxford to uphold, nav assi*jt th(‘ ecpial 
ri^dits of wonuai And, mind you, thi^' was 
loii^ before uoiiieii i^ot tli<*ii vot<' ’ it must iu>t 
be supposed, howevei. (hat tin* elect loii of otHec*- 
beariT-' wm-^ a taim* hu-*ines- It was usually 
an exeitiiiii: aflair, (‘ach place b(‘in«>: keenly 
<‘ontesU‘d. When I invself ^\as elected rn‘sident 
tor the Hdary term (I'IJO) it wa- by a bare 
majority oi oiH‘ 

Th(‘ plac(‘ ol iN<»etini: wa-^ chaiitri'd soon 
after to a lir^t llooi room in tin* Turl It was 
known as St. Mildied’s flail, and beloii”<*<l to a 
man wlio kept .1 srdiool foi daneinir. was a 

little yard in front, and a spiral stairi'asc* lifaye oii to 
a narrow w'Oodcm landinjr latlier like a verarnia, 
and a door h*d into tin* “Hall,*’ at one lanl of 
wliadi wais a thimmI ]datiorm a foot (or jKa-liaps 
It was a foot and a half) hi^ifh Wlu*n this room 
beeame too small to h(d<l the imanbers eoiuMaii- 
t'litly (h»r aftei the war then' was a rush of 
Indian stmh'nl.s to Knj^land, and the memliership 
ol til* Majlis w<‘nl up rapidlv) w<* hired the 
liall iisi'd by the Tlieosopliieal Society wdiieh 
was in an attic up iom ji.ui ot -^tair-, hut ratlaa 
moie eeutral, heeaiist* it Nvas elo^(■ to (‘aita\. 
1’h(* next move, not lonji a(tt*r, wa^ into mon^ 
s])aei(ais ami eiTtainly mon* impo^injj: jiremi 
the Mission Hall in tin* Hiu.i ; ami h- I 
believe tlie Majlis still meet-., on Sundav^ after 
ilinner at s-,lti e^i. 

The proeediiTC at tlie.-e meetmiis wa^ (and 
still is) larfi:(‘ly niodidled on that ol the Hu ion 
Soei(*ty. Visitois W(*re allowed, hut ])n*vious 
intimation liad to he jfivi'ii to tlu* !’n“-idenl if 
YOU wished to bnru: a '_-in'.'t. 1‘rivaU lai-^iiie'-s 
consisted in jHissm*; the minute'- of the ])revK)u^ 
imrtiiiii:, and in .i.-kin.'.r inconvenient and i.M»nie- 
tinich) hijLrhly j»ersonal <|ue{&tioim of the ofKe<*- 
hearers. Then* they the three of them at 
one end e/ the Hall, tlie rn*si<lent in thi 
middle, witli the Secretary and the Tri'aMinT on 
either side, of him, nia|^*.stically, in evenin^r 
dress, m«tkin^ an ext'ellent laiijr<d for the* w'ltti- 
cisiiis of tlie memh(*rs. “Is it true. Sir, that 
the Ilonoumry Seer<*Uiy was almo.st prof:i’<*<r la.^l 
Thursday in hitrhly (jue.stionahle coinpan> . and 
if HO what sti‘ps do you intend to tak<; in the 
matter ?” asks one meUiher, and fliere is ^.yeneral 
luui'htir. “I believe it is true,” rejdies the 
President rising:, hut I do not that 1 am 
called upon to inlerf<'re. The llonoiary St*<Tetary 
himself took the iieu .ssary ste}KS imnie«liately, 

* ^seized by ihe Provtor for tliaobcying rmversity 

reg;iilatioiiB utter m p.m. 


and just managed, 1 understand, to elude the 
BuJls/’+ The following ({uestiou was once I(*vel]e(l 
at a 'frea-suror who was known uO he too fond 
of boozing. “Mr. Presidcaifc Sir, may we know 
wliether the Honorary Treasurer is following 
the example ot tluj money mark<*t which is 
reporteil to he tight “I have often been in 
tight corner'-,” an.-wered the vi<‘tim, when request- 
ed to do .so by (.he Pic-ident, “hut thank heaven 
I haven't a serc*W’ loos(* lik(* the Honourable 
Mtanher wdio ha- put the <piestioii.” ( )n another 
occasion a c(‘rtain ineiiiher w'ho w^as alwuy.s 
g(*ttiiu» into difhcultii*s with the authorities of 
hi-i ccdlege (a fact w('ll known to (‘veryonc) 
suddenly lememhermg the I’lesident’s hdhit of 
‘iomg about with a sup<*rfluitv <^f ve-.ts and 
mullhas L‘ot up ami a.'-ked, “Sir, is there any 
truth in the ruinoui that llu'Oxloid climate doe- 
not agr(*(* with yon, and that you habitually 
weai seven W’aisteoats to kc*(*]) out the cold ''** 
“Kvon if I wore sev<’ntv of them. Sir,” came the 
reply, “I do not tliiiik I -liould iiiid Oxford too 
hot a j)laee to Iw* in, a•^ my lionouiahle friend 
oecasionnlly doe-.’ 

Qm‘stion tiim* ovei, tin* House adjourned for 
(‘oHee and biscuits. This wa^ a plea.sant intejliidi* 
wliicli lasted for ti*n oi lifteen minute", that i.s, 
until thi* President reealli‘d us liy rc'suniiug his 
seat and shoulint*, ‘"Order! Ordt‘r Puhlii 
husines-. usually consisted of a dehat«* on some 
suhjeet coiinech‘d with Imlia ; occasionally it 
was a lectuic by some well-known Oxford Hon 
or sema* eelehrity sj)ccially got down from 
London. When 1 look hack upon tla*se dehali- 
and lecl,un*s, I smih* to think how’ serious'lv we 
took ourselvc-. ( )ur tliumlcrs and out ranting- 
W'cre very real to us, and often we worked our- 
s(»lves into a jiassjon, which, albeit generous and 
noble, tills me in retrospect w'i ’ a kiiul ol 
melaii'dioly aimiseini'ut 

\nd wdiat a jiroeesMon of iiiiportant peison- 
ages goes through my mind wlien I think ol 
thosi jMajlis meetings ’ Mrs, Sorojini Naidu in 
her t,i-( maimg sum s was ireiiuently with us 
thrilling tlie hearts of Toung India with her 
pas-^ifiiuik* orations. Tagore came ami went like 
a jirojihet onci* Veats gave us one uii forgett- 
able Iceture. Sir J. 15o.se and Sir I\ (*. Ivay 
wMTo full of vahiahle advice, on different oc<*a- 
sions. Uotliciistc*in (now Sir M'illiam) afesisted 
at a debate on Indian art and culture. Mr. 
Kenner T5rockw'av addressed us on Labour pro- 
hlenip. Mr. .linarajadasa, Sir Hhiipendranath 
l>asu, .Mr. Ananda < 'oomaraswaniy, Mr. T5. (.1. 
Iforiiiman, Mr, Iva-turiranga Iyengar, Mr. 
Satyninurti we had the* privilege of listening to 
all these on ai^ or lif(‘ or politic.s, at one time 
or miother. And on om* memorable, occasion 
we had Sir Henry Stone and Lord (^helnififord 
(this was soon after the latter's return from 
fndia) as visitors ; and 1 remember the curious 
thrill I had when J noted the handsome deep- 

The i*roetor‘8 as^tantaT 
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lined scholarly face of the ex- Viceroy, and 
contrasted the ol<l ram coat lie wore over his 
evening? dress, with the iin))erial splendours of 
his vicerc^’al habiliments. I happened to lie 
sitting by his side. Sonieliody hail just finished 
a v(Ty tellini' humorous spee<!h, a reply lo some 
argruinents at^iiinst the Arontsian scheme “I'hat 
Avas a clever speech,” 1 said, turiimir to Lord 
(/helnisford. “Ihilliant he agreed, .sinilina. 
“Just like Oxford* Hut does il l(»a«l anyviheie 

SoiiH'times ue invite<l the Fnion Society to 
debate with us, and these debates were very 
successful They served to sliow, if they tii<l 
nothing eL(*, that W(* coid<I hold our own in 
debat<‘ witli Eii^lishnuMi in theii own lan^iiaui* 
On one oc(*ai-ion, I remember, the Hre.sideiit 
of the rnion, who war- one of the sja^akers, 
eould not keep back his surprisi* at the hi^h 
level ol speaking maintained by the nnunher- 
of tin* Majlis “I liav(* no nesitation in sayinc:,” 
he said, “that in this maUtu’ tlien^ is little the 
Majlis needs to learn from the I’nioii, or anv 
other liody for the matt<M' of that.” This wa-- 
not littered patron izinclv, full in a tone of frank 
admiration. 

Once a term \Nas iiiduliifed in what was termi*d 
a “^Fusieal Kveniim.” It w\as a ffiiv allair, anv 
number of miest.s could be broiii>:hl, and on such 
o(‘easions the f.nr s(‘x was m •^r(*ati‘r cvideii<‘e. 
Dilip Koy, who was at ( *ain bridge, wouhi 
almost iiivariablv come down fji these (‘veniiiffN 
and bidp to liven up tbini^s. Om* came into 
the Hall, and found it laid 3ut as for a tea- 
]iarty, with little trroups of tahh*s and cliaiis, 
and palms and othei floral dccoratmiis, which 
served to accentuate the yaietv ot the o(‘f‘asion. 
Ami as Sim** after son^^ win;*ed u.s liack home, 
what a jilamour tell ipion u.^ * Forf^otlen the 
strange country, the alien liahits, the inddleient 
looks, the sliijlils, the vexation'-, the tormiaits 
and th<* anxi«»ti<’s, that lit** in a far-off foreien 
<*ountry im*vitably entails ; foi mitten I'vtTvthin^, 
while that surm* of tccliii**, borihc on a throhhin? 
note, .spanned six thousand miles of land and 
Avatiir. () those musical (*v(‘ninp:s ' How eam‘ilv 
we IooIvimI forwaird to tlnaii and what a keen 
memory they h‘ft behind ! 

Once a year Ave iiidiilu<Ml ui a ^'T.iml full- 
drer-s dinner. This annual function. Avhich a^.i'- 
keenly looked forward to, an as held in (lie 
second or Hilary t('rm ^laniiarv to March I, 
usually at the Randolph Hot(d. Members wen- 
at lilx^rtv to hrin^^ as iniiny iriiesfs ns they 
pleased [iroviiied they paid for them. I don't 
know what it i-s now, biif the dinner subscrip- 
tion u.sed ti) lie sixteen .shillings per licail. The 
»iiests of honour were usually t\A’o in number, 
an Oxford celebrity and a liondon cidebrity, ami 
they sat on eithra* side of the President at the 
cross tablo. In Avlien. I was Fresidimt of 

tht‘ Majlis, our chief pruests wore Dr. (Vmon 
Streeter of Queene ('oUegc, Oxford, and Mrs. 
Denpard, a famous Labourite, sister of Lonl 


rill 


French. Both vegetarians and non -vegetarians 
were catered for as nniv hi* seen from the 
folloAving which I take from the ntpuu card.s I 


'-till keep with me a 
the oeeasion 

MKVr 

Hors d'( )I' 2 iivies varies 

(\msonnne .1 In llmdostan 
l*ot. 4 gc Malabai 

KIclaii Pochc .ilaTiav.in- 
core 

Kail dc Aohiilk* an 11/ 

t^unrticr d' \i»iic!iii 

Petit Pois. ("lioiix 15 rii\cl- 
Ics Poiimios ('hateiiu 
l*omines l*mee 

IVches a hi Madras 

('routes .‘I la ( Vvlon 
(’nflcc 


cherislit*(l meiiKuitoe.s of 
MK\r 

{ TV//f /ff/ tan \ 
llors d()Knvn*s vanes 

l*o(age Amritsar 


Hpmards uux Kuf.<« 
Pomincs tilts 

Pilan SiijM’rbc .1 la Madras 

Oinelcltc Jiii\ fine herbs 

( 'haiixlleiir an gratia. 
Seakale 


i*ouiuliiig .1 la Lucknow 

(•roll ten <1 In (Vyloii 
( ’otrec 


1 )cH'«crt 


1 )efisert 


The iolloAving list ol toasts which I take fiom 
the same canl will give some i«lea of the 1111 mher 
and variety ol the sjn't'elK"^ whieh foliovviMl • 


To I*topnAf 
The I ‘resident 
Mrs I >espai d 


Ti ) \STS 
“riiK Ki\(.’ 

“Im>I A ’ 


Tf) JfpApntfff 

The PrcBident 


■a )i K Orr.M’s 

.1 li. {\ Kodiico Dr (Unoa iStreetcr 

I Halliol) 

‘‘1 III'. ()\i om» jMa.ilis” 

V S Ham K 'amhndge K. K Meaoa 

Hepresent alive) (Christ ('huich) 

“SISTI:K SlH'll.TMS" 

i\ Siiatharaliagiini ll/mdoa Heprc'^eatative) 

f Ikilliol) 

INlKMiuais” 

Ik .1. Stephens ]M. Ilaib, Kx-IVes. 

(\oa-t'oll ) (New I'ollege) 


“Tin* King” Avas, of course, according to time- 
honoured (‘onvmition drunk Avifhont a spots'll 
But most amusing AAvn* the spe(*che.s madi* in 
pro])osing or replying to tlx* otiicr toasts 

(lenerally .speaking wdiat one may say about 
Oxford might cituallv AA^ell lx* said ot her .sister 
ITniversity (Tunbridge, and what I haw said of 
tlx* Oxford Majlis applies, then'forc, hirg(*ly to 
the Majlis at (^iimhridgi* ; with this d* Horen ee 
that the ('ambridge Majlis boasts itself an ohh'r 
institution by a few years, and is th(*refore, 
never at pains to disguise its feeling of supe- 
riority founded on thi'« (daiin of gn*at(*r age. 
Tn 1921 I happened to he chosen as the Oxfonl 
Representative at the Cambridge .Majlis dinner, 
aixl the liotiour of ‘proposing the Toast of the 
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i'ambridge Majlis l('ll to in«' Tlio <linneT was 
hoM at the Lion Ifotol on F(‘l)riiarv tin* 20Lli, 
and Mrs Saroiini Nai»hi, tl»o Master of Hidnoy 
Sussex, the Mistress ot <iirtoii, and l.hu Hoii. 
Sahibxada Attab Ahmed Khan, then a member 
of thr* Intlia ( 'oiineil, w’*‘ii‘ tiu' ehud ^mests. I 
have the Menu i*ard of tin- <lmner also, and the 
crowded sifrnatnres on the back of it brin^ back 
pleasin*; memories o\ a v(‘ry |olly evenin»‘. I 
"■ive the ns as the toast list, as 

they inav I'e found infen'Min^r, at lea^L by w^av 
of eonjparisf)n 

MENU MKXI- 

nut 

J f ors d < Kn \ res 1 1 ors d’( Kiivres 


Thick Tomato 
dear Mock Im'le 

Fried Plaice Italian 
Sauce 

Savonrv (-utlets 
Frecassce of (’hicken 


Thick Tomato Soup 

Fried Plaice - Italian 
Sauce 

Savoury C Jut lets 


Saddle Mutton ..Ckirrant Scrambled . Spinach 
Jelly 

Koofit jNIulton 


Various Vefretahlcs 
Vanilla fee 


Vanilla Ice 


l>et*hert Coffee. 


Dessert ( offec 


TOASTS. 

To 1‘rnfmsr To Rt spoittl 

“FirF Kin<," 

The Piesident 

“India' 

The President Mrn. Saro|ini \aidu 

“The Cambridge rniveisifv' 

The Vice-President The Masrer ot Sidney Siism'v 
T he Mist.ieas of Oirton 
“The OupHlh’’ 

H I Ifahini Hon. Sdil 'ada Vftah 

(Penilirokei Ahmed Khan 

“Sister Societies" 

S. H. ZauJi Thfi liondou Ilepreseiitative 

(Fit'/- Hall) 

“The Caml)ridf 2 :u Majlis’ 

< 1 . K < h^ttnr ((Ktom Ilep ) S. (fovindrajniu 

(Maf?dalone» 

“Horae-fi;oin^ Members" 

M. U. S. Jun^^ P. Parijn Ex-lVs. 

(Christ s) (Christ’s) 

When it came to my turn to' --peak, I nia<le 
good u»i» of this splendid 0 (»portunity Ut twit 
the (.'Rni bridge Majlis on its faneiod superiority. 
J began by saying that J had come there in i 
spirit of humility, to praise and to admire, 
befitted a younger sister, not to cavil or to 
criticize; that wc at ()xford made no pretences 
to fancied superiorities ; that whatever superiority 
we had or felt was of the efiortless variety ; 
anil 80 on. Presently, reducing the t-opic to the 
terms of Oxford and Cambridge, because between 
men of these rival Universities, all rlisciisMon 


invariably becomes aii O.v lord -Cam bridge (|ucsti»uu 
1 said then* was one thing about (■ainbridg<* 
wliich I could not under'-tiind, which I though i 
of with pmn, and which ill-aecordcd with 
ancient and glorious traditions. “We at Oxford,”' 
1 said, “have many things to boast of, and 
perhajis not the leasl of our remarkable qualities 
is our determination to fnrr things boldly and 
cheerfully, but what is to be thought of the 
regrettable conduct ot Cambridge which rudely 
I urns Its hftrks on would-be admirers. When- 
ever 1 ask anybody what the sights of (’.inibridge 
an*, the invariable reply is ‘TTave. vou seen 
our Hacks Well, well, well, ] sav to myself, 
a strange custom, but perhaps they have nothing 
better to show.” This was received ^A’ith a howl 
of laughter, w’hich nuidt* it impossible for nn* to 
proceed for a couple of niiiniti\^. “Do you think”, 
T went on, “that we at Oxfonl have no baekn 
Of course we have, but we <lon*t run round 
asking all and sundrv whether they have seen 
fbem. All the work! knows, however, that when 
Oxford moil put their hacks into a thing, that 
thing, whatever it might he, is hound to he* a 
success.” ... It was all, J need hardly say, taken 
in great good part, and wdien I sat down, I did 
so with the feeling that Oxford had got a hit 
of it'^ own hack. 

n 

1 ouglit, peiliap'J, to say a wonl lien* of the 
feeling tint some of us had, even then, that W'hile 
the Majlis served an excellent purpose in liringing 
the Indian srudents at Oxford together, and 
foeii^sing their national ehuraeteristics and 
as])irationN it sometimes overshot its mark by 
encouraging too gn*at an exclusiveness. After 
all, one goes t.o a foreign country not. m(*rely foi 
the sake of :ui examination degree, hut with the 
object alsi> o1 enlarging one’s view's, one’s social 
as well as intelleetual hon/.on , and the Indian 
stud(*nt who, for one reason or another, kept 
liiinseli to himself or eonfined himself to the 
eom]*aiiy of other Indians, lost a great deal of 
the ch'irm us well as the proHt of his stay in 
England. It w'as because some of us felt that 
there was a teinleney in this direction, that in 
192(1 we started u elnh which in comjiositioii W’as 
half Indian and half Rritish, and the objoct of 
which was to bring Imlian and English students 
more together How necessary an institution 
of this kind wa^, to loiter goo<l filing and 
mutual respf»(‘l hetw’een the two races, tlio 

following incidenf w’hieh I may set down 
here will illustrate. Somi* months previously 
I bad gone to the theatre at Oxtord with 
«ome friend.s. The play was 77% oj 
Bloomshtm/ by Ian Hay. I had read one 
or two of Mr. Imi Hay^a booka^ So^ I jettU-d 
* A part ot the river Hows liebind some of the 
(Jolleges at Cambridge, and the backn of these 
Colleges witli their glorious lawns leading to the 
nvei-’s edge constitute Cambridge’s best known 
beauty-spot. 
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down lo enjoy wliut ])romi<»Ml to |>o n vcrv 
arnii-singr <-om«(Jy But a rink* shoek was in >toiv 
for nu. Before long I JiscnvenMl tlnit one of 
tlie (‘linrneterri in the play was an Iritlian student 
wli'» w.is made I.d cut a lidieiilou-', nay, a luniiiliat- 
in<r figure. What was amusing to the other 
nininbers of the audionce was ofl(>nsive and 
insulting to me. Mv blood boileii with indig- 
nation. My ears burned with shame and .ingc»r. 
And wdieu in one seene this character pinniped 
down on his knees befoie his fat coarse land-lady 
and demanded, in the sacred nain*^ of British 
justieo, redn‘ss against a fellow lodger who lia<l 
st»jJen his tea and his sugar, (all this in the best 
flahfto Jtthhrtfpr styl<‘) I could not beai it any 
longer anil rusheil precifiititely out of the thi^atre 
I ran all thi» way back to eoll(*ge and burst into 
my tutoi’s rooms, who seeing in\ i‘X(‘itod 
eonditiori thought somethnig very terrible had 
hajipiined It took me some time to i*alm down 
anil explain what f had s(»eii 1 said 1 dreaded 
ti» think the devastating efleet such a jilav a-^ 
thi'' with Mueli a chara(*ter in it would have upon 
(he relations between Indian and English 
students at the llniviTsitv. I said it was a 
gratuitous insult to every Indian. 1 said (>, I 
said a whole lot of othia* things to wdiich mv 
tutor listened with patient and synipatlietie 
in1/ei(\st At last he suggestK^d that I sliould wnti* 
t(» the V'ie<*-(’haneelloi about it and leipiest him 
to exert his autlioritv and have the olft^nding 
scenes cut out of tlie play, at least while it 
was showing at Oxiord. 1 sat up a long while 
that night composing this lettiM’, and a verv 
emphatic letter it w'as wdien L had finished 1 
read it over to myseli several times with great 
satisfaction. The next inornirig, J was not ipiite 
so soie. A sudden thought pronnited me to 
seek the help of niy tutor again. He read it 

throiigli and smiled. “This wont d<» at all,” he 

said, shaking liis head. “It is far too "trone. 
You had better tone it down As it i-', it will 
only sueijeed in irritating him ” Wo F w^ent back 
with it and cut out all the purple jiatehes In 
fact, I almost rewrote it, tor bv this time T was 
a great deal calmer, and had bi'gun t.o take ,i 
le.ss (*xcitod view of the affair. “TIa I Thal/s 

bitter,” said mv tutor, when I show’ed him the 

letUT again, “That’s via-y niin'h better. Ijct us 
see whsit he will do He ought to do -^ome 
thing.” Thus reassured F .sent the letter off* 
and back came th<» ivpiy the very next day. 
Dr. Blakiston of Trinity, who w'as then Vice- 
C^hancellor, said he bad read my leti‘*i with 
great surprise, and proceeded to point out that 
Heotchmen were dnilv ridiculed on the Ihiglish 
stage without any otlenee bebig intendi^d to or 
taken by them. Dramatic* reprtisentations, he* 
said, would become impossible if offence was 
taken so cyiaily. He saw my point howc'ver, and 
promised to take the neeessary action. I never 
wiMit to see that play again and to this day T 
have no idea of its plot, but F was told that the 
offensive «K*enes were omitted from the per- 
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formanc'e during the re i of the* tine* the company 
jdav<*d at Oxford. 

To eoini* back, however, to the Lol.ii** Olub,’' 
(foi that was what, we called our m*\\ venture). 
11 (i < Leveiis ui Halliol was its first l*resideiit 
1 sui*<*eedi»d him In fact it was one of the 
(‘onveiitions of the club that the IVesi'lent should 
be* alternatelv of English and Indian nationality. 
We met in each other’s rooms and eonsumc^d 
unlimited quantities of cofibc (or cocoa) and 
hisciiiK held informal discussions on a varitUy 
of subjeel', and generally contrivcjd to enjoy oiir- 
''cdve- hugely. Sometimes w«* invited distinguished 
peisons to be pie^Tit at our cathc»riiig:s. On one 
oeeasion Mr. (now Dr) l^nc'^t Barker gave us 
his impr(‘^si()ns i>f Ameiiea, soon aft.er liis leetnn* 
tour in that eoniitry. ddiis mc'cting was held at 
mv rooms in New College “Vim, IVp, Punch, 
and hair on the eln^si./’ ^aid Dr Barker, wctc the 
cjiialities an Anien<*an looked for in a “hundred 
per cent reil-hlooded he-man.” On anotlior 

occasion Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar, the present 
FCditoi of the fJiitfltf, Madras, gave us (also in 
my looms) an interesting talk on the political 
situation in India. [IndiT the joint auspi(*es of 
tlicj Majlis and the Lotus Tagore delivered 
one memorable lecture, his .}frssnf/f ftom thr 
Fftn st Tilt* passionate (if noisy) euthusiasius 
of Vaehell landsay filled us with wonder on 
a fourtli occasion. 

The Fjotiis (’lul) did siipjily a need, and we 
loll that it did much good in the sense that, it 
brought liidi.ui aiul English students together in 
a way in which thc^y never would have come 
otherwisi'. f wondei if as iiineh could be said 
ior two othei societies which --prang uji at about 
the sume time ; 1 relei, of course, to the 
< ’oin moil wealth (’luh and the -\siaLic Society 
The toriuer, as it-- n.iine iinplic's, was imperialistic 
in eharaeter, and tre(|uuitl\ India was left out 
of tlii'ir discussions altogether, a iaet \vhieli did 
not pass unnoticed bv tin* Indian members who, 
naturalK imough, resented tin-, show of exclusive- 
nc'^s. Tlie objeet of the A-.iatic Soeii'ty was 
proiessedlv to promi>te interest in the studv of 
Asian prohlenis, and its inemer-hij) was tlirown 
open to all nationtditie'-. It was earned on 
rather cL-veily loi «ome tune. Attractive 

programmes w'ere arranged and visitors to its 
mi'efiiigs wen* made very welcome. Several 

times in the term distingiiHhed ainhassadors 
and ])olitieiaiis c*aii.* down irom Londoji to 
-.peak on i|uestion-j of the moment, and among 
the nM*niber'' there w’ere two (‘arls For miiiic 
time my name (horribly mis-spelt) had the 

honour of appearing on the littli* card printed 
hv the Society, but the deadly earnestm'ss with 
wliich they eonduch^ii their mijetings, and the 
almcist eomplete abserici* tjf a sense oj humour 
in the procjivdings, soon wearied in These 
subtle Asian problems seemed to a fleet the 

• I understand ihe IjoUih Club still fluiirishcn 
at Oxford. 
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mcniberH in u iiinniuT. IjuL on onr 

lnee1.in^7 of this Society, whirh anytiiiiijr 

hut (lull or trtinp, 1 hnv(* ji vivi*! Trcolicction. 

Mr. LioiK'l (’uitH wits tin* Socn‘ty's «r(n*st 
that eveninf^, and had conn* down, ] 
lit tho expu’s-- in vital ion <>t |,hi* Pro^^idoiit. I 

hud had tl»c j)l(*asun‘ ol ln*aniiL* Mr (^irti" 
on othor occa‘'ioiis, and it was clially i.he 
pro-^pi'ct ol to another ol his poli^hod 

and n^iisonod discaursos tliat drew an* to tin* 
niord.iru;. It aonuifncod iNilh tin* it'adni'i: ol an 
intdvraldv (.odious psiiu‘r on “Tin* Situation in 
Tndiid' hv one ol the Indian in‘*inl)(*r:-. At tin* 
<*nd of tin* ri*adino, f.heiclon*, (In* ad]ournnn*n1 
for colh'i* was ^('rv wolronn* Wln^ri tin* house- 
ri^sumod its sittiio*, tin* opinions (>t tliose* ]in‘si*nt 
won* invit(*d on (In* subject, and matters liv<*n‘*<l 
ui> dnvctly Tin* first two m thn*** spei*(*ln‘s 

were (d a coinparativclv hnrnih ss onid-, 
e\pr(‘ssioiis t*i(,ln*i ol sviujiiithy or of Iirnorancc. 
Bill ihese w»»r(* iolloW(*<l hv a viruli‘iil attack on 
India and Indians, hy a per-on ivho had l)e(‘n 
point(*d out to nn* <*arli(*r m (.In* cv(*iiiiu^^ a-^ 
one who laid roc<*ntlv retind Ironi maa’i'^terial 
<lut.ie.s in India lie asM*r(.cd v(*h'*inentlv that 
Knfjhnurs only inten*st m Indi.i ivas tin* coinnM*n*ial 
intcresl, and that so lorcj a-^ it reniaiucd a 

prolitahh* (*one(*rn nothiiu» would <»ver iiiiiki* 
Kntrh^hnn*!! niovi* out of (In* ciaintrv. It wais 
just a <pn*’-tioM oi ton*t‘ Indians r<Miuir(*d t.o In* 
kept uinlcT, and w'ould hr* kept under Britain 
would see to that l>(»(*aiis(* it. had tin* upper 

hand. And Indians, hesiih»^, Innl iu,( show'ii 

the least eiiterpri-'(‘ Whv Ihev eouhl no# (*ven 
inaki* an onlinary hieyeh* ’ And sr; on and so 
forth .. It w’as a veinaiious spfM*eh, and it 
eornpletelv ruined the haiiuoov of th.it iiieetinir. 
What made it all tin* wois»» wa^- that the 
speakei atie(*t(*d to spe. wath autlioritv, with 

an intiiiiate kiiowh'd (* ol Indian condition and 
tin* Indian mind It made every oni* F n** 

ansrry; hut ]n*rhaps tin* inu;in*s( of us a1 wais 
Ml. (^irtis III ro-e to spi-ak iniiin*diatel\ 

:itt(*rwards. “1 iiin ec)n''train'*d t«» sp4*ak,” In 

said, “as I willinalv would not ^peak , hut 

thnii!’s ha\e been said in my Inariiijr this 
evening, i’ .‘ii< h I may not allow ti pas-i ua- 
ehalh'ULTe.i 1 have tiavi nearly all over tin* 
worl<l, and (*iin hou^l *«'mn* expeiienei f 

men and eonnliies. I have heard KiiLdand 
vilified m South Atriea ; I have ln*ard her 
vilified in Australia .ind in Gerrnanv, in vussin, 
in (*ana(la, in Ohina and in India: hut ii(*y(*i 
before have I lii'ard my c untry so vilitied, so 
iiiisrepre«ent(*d, so shainele-'sly draj'et.d in tln^ 
duMt as here today anioiurst you, and that hy 
a eount.rvmaii oi mine ! I am ■'orry to havt* to 
say it, hut it is the truth, and after having 
listened to the speaker who has just sat «lown, 

I do not wonder anv lons-er that Indians who 
are hrouphl up apiinat this kind of iliini^, and 
led to hfilieve in this kind of thin^r, lHi*i'ome th<* 
most violent extremists. If I were an IntMaii. 


and Indievod what Mr. B. ha.s just told u.s I 
sliould be justified, I think, in heoonuiiir an 
extremist myself.” H(* mad(* an extraordinarily 
imprt*ssive sp(*e<‘h, which did not a iitth* to 
counteract ihi* iinfoiUinatc cllect created hy the 
previous ■ij)<*akt‘r He did not sjwire the e.x- 
mai»i''tnil.(», wdio (’ame in for a s(‘ven‘ and t\fi it 
seems to all of ns, a nchly merited castij,mtion. 
The miserahle man made om* oi tw'o ineHectual 
attf'inpt'*' to mt(*nupt, .iiid then coll(*ctiiuj- his 
hclon<L*iii!J-' crept siJriitIv out of the loom. This, 

I think, wa^ tlie hist navtin^* ol the A.*«-iatie 
Society that I attended Foi all I know the 
ohjcctioii.ihh* Mr. B still niake^ his si>(*(*clies 
thf‘r(‘, and politicians and ambassadors ^tdl 
come down to throw iimre lieht on Asian 
prithleins hut loi nivsell. I have not l)i‘(*n 
then* fn 

111 

I nii”ht. 111 eoneludina th(*se hri(‘l r'-inim^- 
e<'M('es of tile Majlis and allied bodies, [las" on 
Ilf) a more ehei‘rfnl to]>n*, and sjiv a few wf)rds 
about the Indian Students’ ( ’oni(*rene(* which is 
now an annual ieatun* that most Indian students 
look lorw’ard to with lo'en antieijiation. The 
lir.st (Smferenee W'as held in lOl.s during (he 
(’hii-'tmas holidays, at Ilkl(*y in Yorkshne 
Tilt* whole oi the MiL»hfield Hotel laid heon 
hooked ior the (\)nh‘renee, for a W'ei‘k I 
n*(*nll(*(*t vividly (lie lone eeld jonrn(*y northwmd, 
and the stiff (*hml) from tin* station up to the 
Hot (*1 which was at tin* summit ol a lull, and 
h(*vond which the well-known moor-. stivt(*ii(*d 
bleak and dosolate in aImo**t (*verv diri*eti(m 
Th(*re wa*r<* M)ni(* fifty of us at the* ( 'onlcTence, 
and a joliv t»artv w'c* niafle after tin* first few 
hours had liroken down tlie initi.il harrif'r^ ol 
restraint I had been alloteil a vt‘iv ehi*i*itul 

iXMiiii on the first fioor, from one wimlow of 
w'hieh I bail a loni'lv view of the (’ow and 
Call rof ks, and from another, a ^eri(*s ol hare 
eiaj!:s hcyoml wdnch Jay (In* hmely moors 
How the wind whistli'd and roared lonnd the 
huildinji: ' But W(* w’c*ic sniijr an<l hajipy inside 
in spit(* of the intense* <‘oM, and what with 
readini* of jiapers, and discussions and miisi(*, 
tlie wet*k w'(*nt rapidly hv In the afternoons 
W'H went for loiij»- walks, and one of fches<* ati 
excursion to Bolton Abbey (a j^ood ten mile 
ramhh* all told) is still a pleasant memory 

So •*namoun*d was J witii this lonely hut 
heaiititul spots that aft(*i tin* Conterenee ended 
and the mem hers d!spT*rsi'd I persuaded a friend 
to stay on with me at the hotel to the end of 
thf* vacation, and as th<*re were no othc^r pfuests 
there at the time, we had tlu* whole hotel to 
ourselves. And it w'us here that we frot up one 
niominp to set* the whole w^^rld robed in white. 
Oh un believable beauty of tree and l.iwm and 
bush, of field and house and hill ’ It was as 
though a fuiry*s wand had, ovorniaflir, tninsfornu'd 
the entire landscape, near and far, into a 
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j^hUenn;^ '(■••rii- fn luL-'^cHpiibl** lovehjir'^'' What 
f>(‘n ran a<l(M|iiatriy drscTilu* tin* rapturr td that 
first Mj^lit of '^now* ’ 

Tin* ilav aflrr I returned to New ( ] 
happened to n\i‘i*f flie WanlcMi (J)r Spooikt) 
who a'^ked me where I had '^pent tiie holidav-. 
“At Ilkley,’’ I sjiid Dr Spooner '-(Mans "leatlv 
surpriM*d. “Ilkley'” In* eridl, “Why that'- 
when* 1 eoine trom. Hut whatever t,<K)k >oii all 
the wav np then* in tin* winter*''” And iIkmi 
1 ,lold him about tht' ( 'on terein'e, and liow a 
traanl and I had -<(iiV(‘<| on i.Ikti*, havine 
n(»\\wher(‘ eKe to i»-o 

Tlie in‘\r meetMi‘4 ot the (\»nterenee was at 
ICe-wiek in the Lake Di-iiiet and a^ tin*- wa- 
diiT-iip^ th * -.nininei tin le wa-- a laiLna 

^Mtlniinj.' and an (*\en nene enjovrible week 
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wii'' sptMit in tile lovely -iiirmnndniiifs whieh tht* 
poiary ol Wordswortli ha^ made so tamous. 
Who tlnit has known the «,dori(‘- of Derwtml- 
water and Horrowdale, of Iki^^'niliwaitt' and 
lilNw'ater, or loiltMl nj) Skiddaw and Iblvelhn, 
or stood luMsidt* lh(‘ efrave ol Woidswoilh in lli(‘ 
loiieh litlh* ehiireh\ard at (basinere, can ever 
loreel the-o -.eene.- *' 

Hut I die're.'HS. The Indian Slndtaits' 
(onl(‘i‘enee is still held annually, and llie 
r(‘eolleeti<»n of tlK^M' liapjiy ^nilhenn^s i- not ih(‘ 
l( a<-t j)l(‘a'>ant ol ihe memorie-> ot the Indian 
stndiMd. wlio ha- iiad the opportnnitv ol spending 
a lew vears at a Hriti-h Diiivei -itv.' 

• I'lom tli(‘ wiilei’s loilln «ijinnt; liook, Jitt 
I HvhtiHhih nt , \k} 1 )(‘ pnl)l!-)i(.l liv 'riif I’lii'-f ! Missuhi 
Boiiksliop, Maiiiralon 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

Ih NA(JKM>r 


A l" W( sMi down 111 -honk oH In- iaie'nnl 
li-l len > 111(1 looked al eaell olM‘ ol 11 - 
Wltli llV( h Mino-ilV 111- i*\e> re-ted 

JuiiL '’' 1 on ^Iain'■hl and Orion than the r>--f ol 
II-, ainl lie In-iinetiv(dv liirned to Marnehi as 
onr leadei lb* -poke* in a eleiir, rieh, sonoioii- 
voi(M‘, ‘^'on an* the llxin:^ men who cHMited 
.-ia*h a eonmioiion in the eitv *''* 

M.irnelii smiliin*lv repin'd, ‘li we flv we do 
-«» without wini;- a- von m.iN sei* toi yonr-elve- ' 
*'i'inx', it i- vom -.teed that flies with nou on 
it- back.' 

‘It is onr eliariol and «)ni home while we 
are in tin* aii ' 

The bii( man L’iain'ed loniid tlie room and 
all ev(*^ turned towards liim. The i»rid(* 
in Ills (*y(* and his vin’ei^ was uninistakuhle. 
‘A^ ^oll all know I. Anielaeh, am the liinal 
(h’seendant ol hara, the last and the ‘jreatest 
of th(' kiners Then' is a tradition in om family 
that an aneieiit kiiiL'^ had a living' ehan'et hut 
the siMTt't (4 its eonstnietion was lost. Such a 
eliariot has novv eoine into our citv. You wh(» 
ride in it are douhth'ss of royal derieent *'*' 

‘Alas', said Maiuehi with a propei infleetioii 
of sadn('s> in his voice, ‘then* are no kintrs now 
and no families of kin^f-. I suppose we are 
plain commonerH.’ 

‘Not so,’ said Anudaeh wdth a trraeious sniih*. 
‘some of the kin^- roritra(*ted morganatic marriages 
and theii* offsprujir c<»uJd not be tra<‘e*l m every 
in Stan ix*.’ 

This wuc a douhtfiil complinKmt hut Maruchi 
let if pass. *<)ur flying* machine*,’ he obs<‘rvecl. 


AN ATI! (;riT\ 

‘i- .111 iMvention ot -< lenfi-l- and other- lik(‘ it 
are lik<‘l\ to h(‘ eon-tnictod 

oil ma\ Is* rijjiit.' sjud Amelacii, dait such 
nuehine- must have b*‘en in e\i-t.ence m the 
time of iiD' i^real. am*e-toi.' 

Miirnehi wa- not imdiiied to enter into an 
argunnail and si* Ik* ilid imt dispute tliis stati*- 
men! Presi-ntlv aiK’lln'r of tin* men pn^s^iit 
joined the eoiiver-alion ‘W(* are falk'H upon 
(*vil tiiiK'*,’ h(‘ niisaiked, ’when jieojile have' 
turned atfuin-l the kiiiys t(» whom they owe 
evervlhing, but who an* I’ow dejinved of their 
kingdom- ami reduced lo jKiMrly.' 

‘it is ojx'ii n*lH‘lli(>n\ chimed in amaher, ‘and 
llie pi'ojile an* cuiliv of rank ingratitude.' 

An old man sill mg in a corner wagg(*d his 
head wisi'ly ‘I'ln* pc'ople will •■iuHi r, thc'y will 
hi* j)inii-hcd No cinintiv can jno^jM'r without 
a king.’ 

Anotla'i- man ap])caled to ^Marnehi with a 
passioiiafi* gestuie. ‘W'lll you ludicvt* that (hi'y 
have sent us adrift without even a pension 
Th(*y have depiiveil us of all our pos^i^ssions, 
they have stnpjied us bare and they hav(‘ left 
us to -hifl foi oni selves as we can. Then' is 
no king*, th(*ie are no royal iiiiK'tioiiN nom* of 
tile pomp and pageantry W'hieli delighl(*d the 
]u*ople and the eouiitra's are going* t(* the dogs 
Who IS responsible for this stale ol things 
Wh\, Sir, th(’ agitators and the nmh‘ontents 
w 1 k» goaded the people to rel)«*li . n w(*ie the 
enemies of (heir owm people How r'an any 
country get on without a king '* Did you ever 
hi'Hr of a time when there wen* no king'- ? 
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Tlio pc‘0])lo »)v(*r wlioiii «»ur 

woiilii welc'oino witli Mim- but. ni<»!i 

who hnvo iiMir])Ojl our iiulhoril.v nn^ InutoTs 

and thi*y liavi^ l)t*wit(‘licrl l.ln* pfoplo 

r*iivro hrnvilv ‘All, du* yoml niii 

day'^ * What a Ldo!‘i(m^ •air lnr«*fa<her- 

had !’ 

So far had iitad<‘ no al1(‘ni)it io taia^ an> 
part in thr Manichi iinw rjundlv 

HJiid. ‘It if^ not (piifp »*lrar l«> tm<* why the pco])li‘ 
tirod <)1 thi* kin;rf* and put them a'«idi‘. Did 

your foivdafhrr^ up llndr kin^’doiin without 

ail (dt'oit to irtain thnn 

Anudaoli njin^ad out In.-^ arni^ iii a ^i-^tun* 

o1 do-tiair. ‘What oonld tli(‘V havo iloiu' ? Tlio 

mind- <d rlio ]K*o]»h* lia«I Im'oii pnisonod at.ouii^t 
lliciii hy voai-i ol insidioii'^ inritcniont If th«‘ 
kiii^'^ had oHoiv d rcsistanc(‘ tlii'v would liavt^ 
boon probably kiU<'<l with iIkmi fainib<\s. Tlic 
old tniditioii-; had iiiidorminiMi bv the 

conspirators who luul vow’c<l to overthrow tin* 
monarchic system. Tlic -..icnMliic.-^s ol rovaIt\ 
was forjiTotti'ii. Many ol the kiii^rs w’ctc dcsc(Mid(M! 
Ironi hcavciilv hiM’nirs Our ircncalojuical table- 
arc still ]>rc-cTYcd ami tln-sc will •^liow von that 
W(» do n(»t sprinuf from a race ol <*oinmori 

mortals Ihit the people ;ir<' igrioranl and they 
are credulous They listened to evil advice and 
they were (»asilv led awav Wliat could the 
kin^s have dom* when tlie> were d(‘seib‘d hy 
their adlienaits, tin* army ainl the jieojde They 
had to ^u Inn it U* tlndr enemies and wen‘ 

banished to this ]ilaee Do you not liinl iis 
hen* surrouiidi'd l»\ all (la* insignia ol loyaltv 
\iid Aiiielindi lau^fhed hitteih. 

Orion a^ked, ‘But haye you < ver *nc I to 
K’jrain your lost kiim'donis 

Tins wji- a iiew' note to suuml in that 
atmo'^plicre of (pierulou'^ness and himentation lor 
the p:*-l Ttie'^i' imm degenerated from lov.altv 
wen* starthd and they t,uized at Orion alnm^* 
fearfully Anielaeli alom* rejilied ]n*oudlv, ‘1 
would ilo -o at oiiei' if I had tla^ ;is-iirance oi 
anv support. I <Mnn.ot w'iii hack m\' lo-t king- 
dom r»iiit:le-handi‘d. Do you think 1 can pret 
any helj) imm this crowd of bleatintJ '^hcej> 
He looked < onteinjMiioii'^lv around liiiti and th<^ 
men i)n*-ent liinei dowm tlieii liejuls and eonid 
not ine< t li.' tiasliincr eye- 

After .» hi tie whih- w'e hdt, Amelaeli promisiipj 
to meet us aeain. As we were wodkinL' back 
to Pavro’- liou-<* Maruebi a-ked ipni whether 
Amolach was niaknv^ anv -itIous eflort to w’iii 
hack his kiiipulom ravni lan^ihed weakly. ‘They 
all talk ami Aunelaeh talks tin* loudest But 
neitfier he n(>r anv om elsf* f-ver » Imams of 
doinp anythiiifi ’ 

At llie lion>.e T^ivro’- wil** wa- waitin.L^ for 
him. She wavetl a h.ind l(« n.s to pass into the 
house hut she faced 1^‘vro scpiaroly ‘When* 
were you all lhir> time .md how ahonl dinner ?’ 
She asked in a voice as -w»ol as viuetfai 

Pavn> replied humlily, T \\a< with oui piK^ts 


and 1 don't want any <IininM' for I had it with 
our IVieml.s ’ 

‘Of eoui'.c* you had and you must have eaten 
eiionph tor tour and von imist have drunk all 
th(‘ w’iiic* yon could not.’ 

‘Our nuesis do not drink and 1 hank very 
little ’ 

Sin* tunie«l to ns in surprise, ‘Js that tnai 
she ask(‘d ‘You no not drink wiin* 

*No, imidam.' replieil Maruehi with a pleasant 
-mile ‘We ilo not, tlioiip^h the wine lieie <ioe^ 
not -(*i*m to hi* very siron** We are much 
ohlif*ed to our liieiid Pavro lor sjiendinp: a 
plea-ant evening*, and I assun* vou he is a v«Ty 
teiiipiTale man ’ 

‘That must hav** be<*n on voui a<*eount,’ 
retfwted the old w’onian and slic wi*nt mto the 
hoiisi' 

We und(*r''tood Bavio'- ridiieliinee to letiirn 
to the liou-f earbi‘1 in the evi*niii» H<‘ wius 
hap]>\ as lonu In* was out ol it 

XXIV 

Wi* w«Te up hetimev, (ln> next inonnn^ ami 
Maruehi jtski*d us to a(‘(‘ompaiiv him on a stioll 
thoupfii tin* city. Pavro was waitinp: tor us and 
app(‘aied to be very bapp^ in oiii ecmipany. 
The eitv was stiriinp to lib as wi* WTJit out, 
hut it wa- life of a stai»naiit kiinl There wi're 
no e inveyaiiee oi anv kind, no trade oi business 
to sp(*ak ol, none of the usual activitie- to b** 
iiK't witli in cities. Tin* old [)(*opIe w'(‘re ]oit(*rin^ 
iKNii tin* ilmas ot th(‘ir hou.si*s and stared at us 
a- we passed, 'riie yountrer mi‘u w<‘re iillv 
sauiiteiiiipf alnnit w'ith nothiiif? to do. Thi‘re 
W'erc some sliopj, wineh displayeil cheap and 
lliiiisv rNtutls. There were no sj^nis ol aillneiwt* 
<»i even mod(*rHte eomlort anywhere WlnTcver 
A\e passiMl ami in whatever «lireetIon we 
looked wc -aw nothin^' hut indip^eiK*** and no 
attempt to cultivate tin* amen 'tie- ot lib*. Poverty 
ilsell Is not a crime and involves no hnmiliation, 
but s(pial(»r is not iiee»‘ssarilv a pait of ])0verty. 
(Ueanlihess is eoiii]nitible with the £?r<*fitest ]M)vertv. 
Wliat w*' -'iw' all around ii** was not meiely 

poveity, but dc'liberate and hopeless idleness, 
persisttMil disin(*linal.i')ii lor work of any kind. 
And evi*rv’ man, wa>man and eliild that we saw 
had a kintf for an aneestoi * We passed a 
n limber ot well- on the stp‘ets and tound yonni» 
women eairyinpr wah-r troni the wtIIs. They 
had earthen and old metal yessids, but tht; 
maiden- them-elv^- lanl noui* of (hat spiighiliiiess 
and vivaeitv wdiieli -hould lie their natural >rift, 
Si)ini* of thc*in won- strikingly beautiful and 
walked with re^^al ^ruci*, but all oi t.himi were 
iaekint,^ in animal ion and the vim and verve of 
youth Some of them •’reeted Pavro with ii 
smile ami look<*d at us with a languid curiosity, 
Pavro told them who we were and he would 
have tarried for a chat but his loquacity was 
cut -hort l>> Maruehi wlio would not eneourag:« 
anv gossip by tin* w'ayslde. 
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\iu*r wr hrid traversed '•rvi^ral -stroots Pavro 
halfcpd in front of :\ iiousc whicli wa.s -somewhat 
hirj^or ami nioit* jirotontioii'. than tin* oth<*r hou'*os 
in tli(‘ VK'inity. ‘TIih Aniolarh'^ hoii’-o’, 

Pavro ii*inark<^<l. 

‘\W like to him,* Mariiclii 

Pavro wont insiih* tho house ami pre-^t'iillv 
oame l)a<*k acf'ompaiiied by Amelach, who o-nH'tt‘d 
U'* with (*t>nsiderablo warmth. 

Adilressino Amelacli, Mariichi said, ‘11 you 
will eonio witli us wo shall -how you our llyiim 
jnachin » and take von out foi a short orm‘*t»* 

‘May f take my wih* with ni(‘ 

‘(Vrtainlv AVe shall Ixi pl{*aso«l .iiid lioiiourod 
l)V hoi oompanv ' 

Amolaoh iv-oiitiatMl his hou-o and rotiirnod 
d'loi sonio ininiiti*- I’ollowod by a nauarkabh 
iioauliful woman She* was more oart‘fiill\ 
dro'^'od than the wom»*n wo li^id soon *^0 far and 
wa^ ooinploUdv srll’-po^-o.-tM‘d. 1 ludtroil lior tti 
ho about tlinty vi*ais ol a<n*, in lull maturity i>l 
boimtv She wa^. tail ami ot a lairly lull li^ruro 
with lino Icnituros and Ix'autiful oloar oyos that 
look(‘d ono -trai»ht in tho oyo.- Amolaoh 
introduofMi Iior, ‘'Plus is niy wile Vanita and slio 
i- do^oi'udcsl irom ono ot tho t>r(*at("Nt kiii^irs of 
old.’ 

Vanita howod ‘Woloonio, <) 

-•tTanifcM’-s troni a far land, to this city ol tho 
lallon and forcrottoii * Six' sjioko in a nob, slow 
niU'^ioal voioo that thrilled us, while her words 
struck a m)t<* vorv dirtoroiit from the pi»ovish 
lan^iia^o wo had hoard from tho iikmi. 

Wo rc»t.rao<Ml our sUjps and oaino out of the 
oity Arnolai'h kopt uti an aiumatoil oonversation 
with Maruohi whilo Vanita w'alko<l hv my sale 
raroly oponiiijr hta lips oxoopt tor an oooasinal 
(]U(‘stion abcait our oouiitiy ami tlio jdaoos wo 
ha<l visited. Hiilikt* ordinary women sho was 
stiiin^joly sihaik hut was k(H‘nlv t)l),MTvaut and 
listened oarohilly to tho other -poakors. 

Arriv(*d at tho plaoo wlaao tin* Miindaniis 
was standing Amolaoh and Pavro (‘xaminod tho 
in ioliin<‘ with muoh int<M’<*-t alVr wliioh Maruohi 
invited our vi^-itors to board tho airship. Altt»r 
wo won* soato<l Naboi jilayod a lino solootioii ot 
rnusio to whtoh Vanita listoiioil with evidimt 
ploasur<‘, and immodiatoly .iftoi wards wo wore 
fioatintir 111 tli<‘ air. 

AVo Hew slowly ovm the bind surnniiidiii^ 
tho country It was a rich vir«>in soil oovon*d 
with thick vmiluro. Marnchi pointed it out to 
Amtdai'h. ‘To whom ilfH*^ this land hohm^^ 
asked Munich 1 

‘To no one,* answer Amola<*.h 

‘Would anv one object if vou weie to <tccni»> 
it 

‘Then' is no om‘ to object * 

Tt is an excellent site for a new kini^doni. 
All this land can be (uiltivated and will yield a 
rich return. The poverty in your city will 
disappear. The idh* younff men of the city can 
!)« trained and disciplined and you will have the 


iH'j^iiiiiiiiir ol an armv Aon ^\llJ encroach 
on nobodv'^ land and no <ino will inti rfen* with 
you If old kiii^r>loin^ an* lost new ono'' can be 
founded. I am telliiijr you this bo(‘auso T ihiiik 
you hav‘» l)ot*i cn(*r;^y ami coiiraLic and you will 
be* aide to infliioiico tho vouiia nion of the oily. 
It is a ;L»ioator tliiiii* to found a kingdom in-to;ul 
ol iniTolv inhorifiii^ one* 

Amolacli looked I'xoitod and Miisliod, but the 
ofi’oot of those wonl'. ou Vanita v/as olootno 
A ru'li colour mounti‘«l to her fa<*o, bor iip.- 
Piirlod, -liowmi>: Ikm boautituJ, white tooib, hoi 
oyos flu-hod and !ioi broa.'^t heaved. Sin* lookoil 
steadily at hi*i' hu-haiid and w^aiU'd impationllv 
lor his reply 

Amolaoh -anl, ‘A’oiir idc‘a i*^ a f^ioal one. It 
Ini" novi'r occunod to mo that a m'W l:iuo<loni 
can sprinj^ ii[) in this idacc* Wc alv\ays tliiiik 
only of the kiiiijdoin- ol our ancosti r- and there 
seems to bo no way (d rocoverin^M-hom As 
roganl" the men Iumo did I not toll \ou lu-t 
nii»bt that thov arc* a Hock of "Inx*]) 1 despair 

of evei ^ottuiji: any in dp from them ' 

Amolach "ipfhod and hiin^^ down his head. 
A’^anita tuiiio<l h(‘i shininj^ cyi*" t»> Maru(‘hi, 
‘A’ou and yonr fi lends,* she sanl, ‘an' kiiiffs of 
till* air siiuM* you liavo ('omjuered it and move 
in it with a" niuc'li (*aso as if it wi'io solid land. 
I am sure vou (*an found a n^w' kingdom if you 
will Rut in tlx* (‘ity of Kin<rs tlx* men liavo 
fallen never to lise uirain ’ 

AA%‘ li"tom‘d to those .sjuntod woids in 
wonder. Anxdixdi appeared to be ill at case and 
felt ivbiiki'd He spoke with "orno hesitation, 
‘Vanita. vou are rpiiU* rioht. Our visitors an* 
irieat men ami I am ooiivinoeil thev havt* ixiyal 
blood in their vi'in-. I am (tuih' willing to 
assert my rifrlil and to olaiin the kingdom «>! my 
forefathers thoii^li I ilid not tiiink of a new 
kiiifrdoin. Put what can 1 do aloix' and whore 
am I to look for men to hoi]) me 

‘AVhere did tlx* kiii^^'s in llie old days find 
their h(*lpc*rs ami follower- a-kod Vanita. 

Manudii saiil, ‘d'o the man w ho <!an s ail 
thing's come He who plays loi a pvat stake 
must von t ill e s^'oatlv. AAnx'ii then' i- a loaili'r 
capable ot lu'-pirintr ol.lx‘i- witii his examjile 
follower- tiook round In'm in ovor-inoreasin*? 
number- Tlx* weak become "tronj», the vacilla- 
tinjr become firm of purpose. Tlx* will of one 

i(*solut<* man dominates the will of many W'(‘aker 
men. AA^hen n man Juis jrot the power of 

initiative, wdien lie is deterininod to oany 
a thiny tluouph no obstaeles can deb*r him fiom 
his ]>urpos(', no o])])onent r*an witlisfand him 
Have faith in yourstdf and others will hav** faitli 
in you. If you are <lespondent, if you look 

to others for help to bepin witli you an* lo"t 
Others must look to you for lielp. Vou must 
hofjm with a supreme confidence i vour^elf 
Look to yourself alone for the carvinjr out 
and fulfilment of your destiny. In a aame 

like thi.s when you w^ant to be a kiiitf you 
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Wiiiil to u‘m tli< priz*^ «n<l your 

stake mu^t hr the Iiiq:ht“-t. Von nniy ;rive 

minor prizes to vour IicIihT'. Von harp «*on- 

stiintly on the past ;fn‘atnr>s ami i*loiv of your 
anet^sloi-f', Wliat satisfaction Jo yon iinJ in 
ilvv('llin£^ on the past Kvcry man is ]nilj^:e(l 

by Ins own achicv**ini-nt It avails Imn nothing 
to tlic iiKaiMM'V <»! the ]»a.st. Stii vonrsclt, 

man, if von have Ln)t tin* inakiim ol a kinj; in 
von, and carve nut a new kinL’dom foi yoni'sell ' 

Vanita half lo-c m her scat and \m(1i a 
la^iL^’lili'iicd colour and shininir eves ilcclanMl. 
‘Spoken lik‘‘ <1 man and a kiim ’’ 

Ainclach 1( It both c\ci(cd and relinked. lf(‘ 
spoki' to Alarnehi in a ton<* ol liniuility, ‘1 Inlly 
n'ciicni/f the NM'-dom ol ^^^nl words Will yon, 
who aie ^o wise and .so i.«real. help me to make 
a lie«inniin«: ninl win llirou;»h 

Marnehi looked at him and “t iis with an 
nmnsed smih*. ‘Don’t von sim* we aie merely 
liiids of j»as-s!ii!<* and even now are <»n th<‘ wiim '' 
We an‘ tiMVellejs wlio eaiiiiot tarry veiv lon^j in 
any ]iarlu'nl:ii p]ae< liesidc-., aie n<»t at all 
intciesteil in kiiiirs and kiimdonis W<» (‘oim* 
Irom a land tliat lias in.f, on \ \ wa-11 witlmut 

kiiiL's i'oi a loiiL! time, ddieie is mitliin^ about 
the km d^ olliee that .itliaels n-. A\'e mav leave 
v.»Mr eitv in a week Wliat ladp <^111 W’e »:iv(‘ 
you ?’ 

Siiddenl’» Vanita ian'si out m «i ])as.sionate 
ap]a*al. ‘\’on hav<' sjiokiai noble and inspninj; 
Werils wlneli we iiave laaid l.a the lii’sl tune. 
A’on mav despite .j kiiiL'dom and a kimr nia\ 
be notliint: to \on Ibit i Yen in a b'W da\s you 
can liidp ns can stn ihis eitv onl of it.s 

hatelid sloili We may no! iieeome ki -us mid 
• (iiet ns, lait we may h’iirn to h('eom<‘ men and 
women DIl^e u.s out of the slush and • ne of 
inaelion in which w» are flonndeniijL: ami s, t us 
on the path of work and aeliawemtiit Ilh'W on 
tlie sjiatk you hav(‘ kiiidl(‘«| and lied it into ;i 
flame ' 

She veils tiaiisiiijuied 'fheie w . wondiHid 
"flow in lier flK* "Iid hei heMIltlllll < s er(* lit 
ii|» with enthnsi.,siii. She was ^.o <jiieenl\ .it that 
inommit tliai ii. would Jiave Immmi obvioiis> to anv 
one tliat sin wa.* des(*.(*iided iiom a lonj^ Iim* of 
(|uei*iis I.o.d^in^.»^ at la 1 I was KMiondeil of 
.mother W“!nan we had M*(*n on the tiist inomine 
ol oni anival ni\ this planet Nari^a was ol 
eoni'se iiieoinpanddf* and sii,. -^tood on a hmlier 
level than anv l'*d d* "’i' leinarkaMe 

tinit the two m<»st .listinijni.shed i/ei* ?/na»»e- we 
laal so tar se<*?i m lan wandeiinLis m llejieton 
weie both women 

AlaiiKdii wa.^ (‘Vident.h impie'.sc I hy th(' 
words und mannet id \'anif,i He suid, ‘AVe are 
men <»f small eonscHpiehee in our ow'ii country 
and you sireatly oveirate (uir powers Aloieovei, 
as I have told >uu onr slay here mu-t he very 
short sis wo liave to return a-s eailv as possible 
But so loujj iH we are heie you may eoninmiid 
u«. AVhiU do ymi wish ns to do *"■ 


Vanitii looked ai hei huriimml. >he wa> 
ealiner now and she felt it was not her place to 
^ive ii.s any dneetions. Amelaeh spoke in an 
ajiolo^etie tone, ‘AVe have no claim on you and 
we ilo not wi.sh to ditain >011 here on our 
account But if it please you to help iis, do 
what vou considei be.st. I have no siu^fjestioiis 
to iiiaki*, hilt I shall <‘ndeavoin to the be.st of 
inv ability lo bdlow’ vonr diieetions.’ 

Manielii liirned low’ards ns and spoki* in our 
own laiiiiiia^e w'hieh Amelaeli, Vanita and I'avro 
foiild not nnilerstainl ‘1 am afraid I have been 
foolish and have i^ol iniKe«l ii]» w'lth tbiiijj:s with 
wlneli we have no eoneeiii I hayi* eoinmitted 
niyseli and ninst frv to do something for the.se 
jM*oj)le bill, then* is no uldieaLKm on any of von 
to sliare niv i\ '•pon^ibilitv 

‘Not so, AlariK'bi,’ I said, ‘we aie voui men 
in all ihine^ and yon b.ive only to Muinnand 
toi ns to obi*v ’ 

<lanim(*t vva- di-eriintled. ‘Have we b» plav 
at bein» kmes Ik* a-^l.'-d 

< Irion a^k'^d, ‘How loii'j >Iiall we have to 
stay lun-e ’ 

‘Not a day imai* than a lorlni^ht at tin* 
loii*4»*.'^l,' i«*j»lied Alaiuelii 
‘Wdlill have we eol to do 

‘I'iial is wliat we Iiave to think and talk ovej ’ 
Davro was a pieliin* of iniib* .i-'lonishmeiit 
He was struck dnml) liv Vaniia’- pas.-M»nate aiipeal 
iind he sIupmI at ns while w<* weie -p«-akirij; 
anione oiii-elve- Then he iimidh a-'k'‘«l. ‘Aie 
we ^oint^ to have a kin^.', 

Marnehi -miled mseriitalilv U" he sa d, 
‘Berliaps, who know « i*avro was [x iplexed. 
‘Wheie are the -nb)i‘ets ' In the ('it\ <d the 

Kiiifis all are d(.seende«l from kmo'-.' 

Alauiehi lane lied ‘jood hiimouredly while 
Anndaeh ami Vanita exehaneed ainU"-« d glance'* 
‘'I’heie can lie only one kina even in ihi* 

(Atv oi the Kintrs, said Marmdii and he sienjilh'd 
to Naboi lo n-tuni to land 
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In the ipiiet secliinion of oui own rooim- 
M.nuehi vent t<» Ills lelleetion.s ‘A' on mu’*t 

be thmki.iL*- till'' Is file dnlle-l and ino.^t uninvit- 

ma j»Jae«‘ that we Iiave bir '.eeri in our 

wandeiina'- on tin*- jdanet Idle AVlnte ( 'ity is » 
queer place* but this ('ity of the Kinj^.s beats it. 
But 1 Inivv* found iiuieh to mtere''t nii* here. 
Till* iilea of jieoplina: a eil.\ with the ilescendaiits 
of royalty in a novid one We have* also done 
aw’.iv with kines but it did not oeeur to anv 
one to deposed kina’s and their families 

They have been absoibed by tin* general popula- 
tion. Hen* in this city there is no man, woman 
|or ehild w’lm is not of royal blood. 1 heard 
from PuM'o tliat in every hou.se there is a 
aenealtiaieal table. You ^ee on every band Uie 
ileptli into which ilceadeiit royalty has faUen, 
A^iu saw' the inugwumjirt at the. Uoyal Anns, the 
.slatternl> w'omeii in the city, the yoiuii? Jnon 
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loihiiL* !\b'>iir iit th ' tin* i‘hil«lrtMi 

with the solemn of oM |>(‘opJi.' I ihiiiiit 

all thi-^ 1*^ hut I <*iUiiiot overlook the 

irriin hiimonr of iL. The onj^imil nlea ol thi-' 
'‘Ottlenieiii ol fullt»n rovultv must have Ii'Mmj to 
fiicikt* flu* <l^*^eeieliints of kini^- powerle-s for 
niisehiof, to eliminate int^i^^ue'^ foi tin* re-^l-uMtioi* 
of (lepO'^-^eil •! vn!i«<l.ie^, lo fru^tiMt * tlie eoii-]H!Mei(‘-^ 
of iiJonaielii-«t j^.utie- All ii)V.il l.iinih.*- w«re 
‘leport'ii w lu'le-jile without vn»leM!*e nul tli(»v 

were left hc*re to ‘^hilt lor ihennelve-^ It mu'.t 

have hei*n a ft*elinjr ol kiiulne^^ that '-par(‘<l 
tlieir Iivi l)Ut i\^ I look aroiiml nu* at the^* 
peojjle 1 e.innot help fv eline that it wu" a <*ruel 
Kiinlnc*'*-' 

‘( Iriirnialh the first inun of ilie eomimitiifv 
wa-- file Kiiii* fir-^t, not hy virtue ol hiith 
heeau-'* flien* wa^ no loyal iainih\ hiil l)v the 
indi-piitahh* lij^hl of ^ui)r<‘ine ahilitv, the hahit 
of tlreh‘-^■^ vifiihinee, ||i(> pow'er of m-iuriim eon- 
tidenee, tlie impartial ^(*tth‘inent ol dispuh*'^ 
hehveen <*ontenilin''‘ parties. There was no 

n'Sular election hut rouie the le^-^ tlu* kiiii» wa- 
tin* elio'^en h(*ad of the people 'flie kinjJT lic*ld 
hi'' ofHee hv rurht diviiu* in the -"aine way a-- 
tlu* i)oet and llu* piviphet In otliei words, ihe 
knur a man of i»(‘niu''> and lu* luled heeaust* 
of hi^ per',onal litnes^ Ther* i'* no hon*dity 
in e'enius and tlu* mui of a p*ejit [loel or a fifreaf 
pliilo-'Opliei not nee(*''.sai dy yH*at J>ut a 

kin;i heside^ his (*apaeit.v lor ruliiiL" ov<*r a 
peiiple ha^ malt'iial po^^e^Hions w’hu*li he ean 
lieipu'ath to his luMi's 'rinis the ofliee of the 
klntr heeonu* a heu‘ditarv one. The kin^»- liad 
his dependants ami supporter-, nu*n up<Jii wlioiii 
he hail (•oiiferrt‘d olHee and wealth, troops who 
had shared his honntv and the spoils of \var 
He had raised hi.-- follower- and iiarli-ans to 
])ositions of trust and ])owei and all tile'll* men 
found it to their interest to support the sueees- 
sion of tlu» kinir’i^ son to the flnone. Dymistie.s 
came to h(' foiind(*<l and flu* otl'iee of the kin^T 

<loseen<l(*d fiom father to son. Tlu* original 

standard of tlu* individual and jicT-onal fitness 
of the kniju^ was fori4»)tteii. The kinji’s oll'iee was 
surrounded hv the parapliei nalia of immen-e 
waiallh and the pom]) and «jlittei of royalty. 

The stern r(*alit.i‘*s of the kin^jlv oHiee wen* 

loi^^otten in the unreal irlamonr of it The 
heir to a kinirship had the reMUirees of unlimiU'd 
wealth lit his command and he was freijuent.ly 
a weak-witled, ])leasure-loviiu 4 ereatuie wdio 
turned away from the cares of stati* and w^as 
merely a puppet in the hands of desisrnm/r and 
amhitions men around him. The laj) of luxury 
is not the school for the U 2 )hrinj*in|r of a kin^ 
anil the result was that royal d(*^r<^oPnit(‘.s heeonu* 
feebler and more useless than common wastrels. 
The strtui|y:tli of character, tlie power of ipiick 
decision, the devotion to the interest of the 
people, the qualities that <listin^uislK*d a kin^ 
disappeared, the authority of the king: was 
abused by his favourites and sycophants and 


misrule became tlu* order of the tlay. When I he 
people* decideil to abolish kiiurs many weie killed 
hv a frenzied and ruthless juipulatmu. Later 
on, such wanlon crime was not pei milted and 
kiiiL’’*! and tlieir families hecanu* indistinjruishahle 
from other [»t*o])l(*. Here they have heen iMdatid 
and you •'cc liow’ comjdete is |.lu*ir decadence 
To look al lli"-(* iH'opIc (Mil you imagine Ini 
a mom^*nl tli.il tlicv caiiu* not fiom one hut 
mam race-^ ot kiiu;-, that |.lu*ir anc^*■^t'»^s lived 
in mai^niliceni |»alaces and lu'ld -w’liy (*v<‘i 
million- ol jM'()[>le What i- llu* eKpJamitioii 
of ihe wrctclu'd coridilion oi the-e royal i>aiipci^‘' 
!*hv‘'icallv :iiid mcnialh they arc fechh* Inmi 
Inrth while they cliiui: to tlu* inemorv oi tiie 
depaiti*d irlorv of iheii ton'lnllu*!*-. No pt'ople 
can live m the ])}i-t and pro-p(*r. The pa^^t may 
he a ■stimulant to ciulesivoui hut you cannot 
liu*^ the past as a n*idifv. tli<*-e pcoph* ihe 

prrsent ha- no mc'<-ai!i‘, the liitiire no hope. 1 1 
they an* iillhv they wall make no (*tlort to lu* 
clean ; ii 1.1u*y an* pooi tlu*v will make no 
endeavoiii to impiMVc tlu‘ir po-ition. 'riicii 
pre.-ent -nrroundm^.- mean nothing to tlu*in. 
TIu'ii sense oi si‘ll-n*-pect is dead ; th(*y have 
no eneiH»‘V lor any sort ol amhitioii. Tlu*y lill 
their nu'morie.-* with tlu* past as llu* drug:-addict 
smoke- haslii-h and n‘vels in the ideasiirahle 
fiiiu*it*s piodnced hv llu; drug They are like an 
(*\'tiiu*t volcano tlu* tr(‘nu*ndous eiiiptivi; pnwei, 
the titan K* force that hroiurht about tlu* upheaval 
<d“ molten lava and niassi*- of stoiu* and earth, 
the suhf(*rianeaii thuiulei and tlu* nnnhie of 
tlu* howids of tlu* (*aitli hav(* all disappeared 
leaving only ashe-^ and dust behind.* 

‘Then what do von jirojiose doing with those 
pe(»])h* asked Orion ‘An* not these decadents 
and dc*geiiaKiti*s h(*vond the hope of r(*d(‘mptiori *'•' 
‘Mav lu*. Hut Mii*v an* still men and w'omeii 
of fli*-li and blood, and Llu*y ean he made to work 
a* drudges and (*,ominoii labourers li> you not 
feel titillat(*d by the [n*o-p(‘et oi driving the. 
deseendants ot kings like* dumb cattle 
‘(kittle, ye.-, hilt will lh"A he dnmh 
(iaiiimet riihl>i*d his liuge hands ‘I should 
like to imin-handh* tlu*m,’ he said with an 

ugly ehuekle. 

Mariu'hi looked at him w'lth mock ‘severity. 
‘Now', none of your gorilla tricks with royalty. 
There mu-t he no lr\p though we may 

try a litth* gentle suasion with them,’ he 

added with a sly twinkle of Ills (*ves. 

‘I can (*mj)loy soiiu* ot the women m 
washing and eh‘ariing my inacliine,’ observed 
Nahor. 

‘But YOU must not make love to any of 
them,’ I chimed iu sontontiouflly. 

We were all bubbling oyev with aniimil spirits 
and hilarity Then Muruchi lu‘ca]n grave 

and said, ‘This is a ^^erious mailer and wi must 
put our heads together.’ 

‘Well, to he serious,’ I remarked, ‘you may 
be a great philanthropist. Maruehi, and we 
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know you flo not oovot tin* oliico of 
Minifitar to Kin^ AmoJiich, J>ut how ilo you 
intern (I to play the role of Kint? maker 't How 
will you over<M)me the imTtia aiui the loiiff 
iiiheritccl HlotlilulnosK of th<H<* })eople ?’ 

Orion luul so far represse*! his inipatience 
hut ho now spoki' out. ‘Your riotiou, Maruohi, 
is not only ipiixotie hut it is foolish. We are 
but pa^sin^JT travellers anJ uneoncerned with the 
affair^ ot any eountry or any people liere. 
Are you sure you are not exceeding the object 
of your rni'^sioii in otf<T»ng to intervene in the 
nlhiirs of these despieahle people You might 
ns well have undertaken to civilize the Pompos. 
There is more sense in running a till against 
a w'in<lniiJl than in setting up a king among 
tliese royiil vagnint«. But there is another 
«erious consideration. You have rightly told us 
that you will be no party to anything that 

will tenfl to create bitterness between ourselves 
and the p<H>ple of any eity or country here. 

We have no kings on our planet anti they 

have nt» kings liere. They have mercifully 
hani.sh(Ml all the <le‘‘centlaiit'> of thin-hloudwl 
royalty to tliis place and have hd't them to in 

their own jui(‘e. What call have you to ^<4 up 
a king hen*, even it he is only a popinjay, 
ami to create urrest when* i.h(‘re i-^ only 

sluggishness ami a confirnie<l insoiicuince ? 
Supposing the improhahh* were to happen ami 
your ertorts are n^wardeil l)V the awakening 
of these moribund t)eople ami they were to 
hu]n<‘h on a eareer ol eom|uest and aggression 
what will the people of other laml^ think wlnui 
tliey hear that we helped to rout thc'-.- royal 
ragamultins out of their helplessner-s and to 
revive the predatory instincts that lead to 
pillage and empire Will_ they havi any 
r<*as()n to thank us for sowing the win<l and 
lejive them to map the w’hirlwiiid 

Muruchi bc«-anie llioughthil and spoki; sltnvly 
*Yon think, Orion, I have been foolish rhsiw 
is wh'U. I told you myself, ^ t I think you 

an- e\agg<*ra(,i*v/ the ])robid)lc roU'^fHiuciici's of 
my iiiterfercficc in the liopeh^'s airui." of t.Iies<* 
peiiple. Perhaps 1 >ieMcd U) the appeal of 

Atneluch ami Vanita iu a momeut ot weakoi^sf., 
but ''(‘riously I do not think we -»lmll succeed 
ill drdng much. You can strike fire from a 
flint hut not from i lump of clav. Where is 

tin* man among thiMii that wdl transform this 
flo(^k of bleating she^ p int«i a h,eril )f roaring 
iionf 

Orion stroke I hi’« roldcn hau whih* he 

replied, ‘1 hc-lievi' you an' riglit aln'Ut the man 
or rather the non-ex'steni of uno with Miffiident 
driving power and force to U-at clay into the 
eoiisisteney ami hardness or iron. Rut what 


about the woman, the ett-rnal and the inevitable ? 
Aniclaxdi’s /eaJ may cool, his ambition may he 
only a flash in the pan, hut Vanita’s spirit 
burns with a steadier flaino and the dauntless 
courage of the amde.rit kings still survives in 
her. And tlien* may be other women like her 
tliat wo have not yel met. Anielach’s may be 
the hand to strike, hut the. heart behind it will 
he Vanita ’s. Evcui Pavro’s wife, for all that 
she seems to be only a vixen, may prove 
invincible wdien she drives a lot ot men before 
her to some desperate eiiterjirise. For aught 
w«- know we may unconsciously lay the train 
for a civil war ’ 

‘dome, c.ome, ()rl«>n, you seem to he })Ossesscd 
of far too lurid an imagination. There is not 
much inflammable material to be found in the 
C*ity of the Kings. The people here, are weak 
as water and water tloes not ignite if you set 
a lighted inati^h to it. My only object is to 
get some U'^eful work out of these sluggards 
and to compel them to live a cleaner and mon' 
industrious life.’ 

‘Why should they recognize r)ur authority ? 
They will mutiny and compel us to seek 
safety in flight even if tht*v do not atleinpl hi 
niunler iis.’ 

‘I have thought of that and 1 «Io net think 
there will lie any diflieulty in dealing with them 
if they prove recalcitrant. The Hrst thing is 
to g(‘t the men together and to speak to them.’ 

There was no further discussion and we all 
agreed to to How Mai u chi's instructions. 

Meanwhile, Amelach had not hec-n idle, lie 
hail found .-^omc snpportf*rs who had been 
attracted by the prospect of some excitement. 
Psivro was dins'ted to invite Ameliuili nn<l hi*' 
friemls to a consultation When they arrived 
Muruchi i‘.xplaiiied to thimi that it w'oiild be 
iiei-p'^surv tt> address the city peojile publielv 
to give them an idi-a of what was proposed to 
be d<»nc and set them to work and drill and 
discipline them 

Amelach looked doubtful. ‘But they hale 
the veiy if lea ot work,’ he objected. Maruchi 
smiled grimh. ‘Wo know ami we expect to 
overe<»iiie their rc»luetantM*. You arrange for the 
meeting ami leave the rest to us.’ 

The place chosen was an ojien sjiace close 
to wliere the air-ship lay. Amelach’a agent went, 
about the city proeluiining thi* lime and place and 
aiinouneiiig that the hinious 'strangers who had 
arrivtsl wislu»d to speak to the. inhabitants in 
in piihlii*. The curiosity of the indolent popu- 
lation was aroused ainJ they came to tho place 
of meeting in largo inimhers. 

To he contifuu'd. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF IRRIGATION 

By STTKrMAR RANJAN DAS. m.a., Ph.i>. 


T he history of th<* scioiioc of impition 
dates from prehistoric times. In 
fact this scion(‘e is as old as eivi- 
lixiition itself. Th<‘ use of irrigation 
for the production of (*rops probably 
antedates Xoah’s deluge by several thousand 
y(»iirs. In Europe the earliest writer of 
agricultural lyrics was TTesiod, a (ireek epic 
author who lived a thousand years before 
the Christian era. Hesiod often refers to 
irrigation as ])i-actised for ages prior to his 
time by the Chinese people, of whom he 
seem^ to liave had (‘onsiderable personal 
kiKiwledgc.'*' Plato in his Timrcus gives an 
aecount of the sunken island of Atlantis. 
This ae.eoiint Plato obtained from his ancestor 
Solon, the law-giver, who lived about ^oOO 
>eiirs ago and liad visited Egypt and obtained 
the information in the city of Sais from an 
Egyptian priest. According to this story 
there existed, about 10,000 years before his 
time, a large island in the Atlantic ocean 
opposite the Pillars of Hercules. In the 
description of the island among other things 
is also described a very extensive and 
elaborate system of irrigating canals, con- 
structed in such a manner as to utilize evoiy 
natural stream and c«implcteJy surround the 
island. 

Some 0,000 years ago the Egyptians in- 
troduced their system of basin irrigation into 
the Nile Valley by digging canals which arc 
in use even in our days. These led the turbid 
waters of the Nile into embanked basins 
which are working today. "The turbid 
waters of the Nile Hoods entered these basins 
and covered the land with their rich deposit. 
As the Nile ebbed, the husbandmen followed 
the retreating water and scattered their 
grain over the slime and ooze/’+ 


More than ‘1,000 years ago, tin* Habylonian 
kings began a system of ])ercnnial irrigation in 
the joint delta of the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers. 'J’he Nahrawii canal, takem from the 
Tigris river, was over *100 miles long, and 
varied in width from 250 to 400 feet, and 
from numerous branches on both sides it 
irrigated a very extensive area of tiie country, 
while at th(‘ same time it was available for 
navigation. 

(^hina is ctjually celebrated with Egypt 
for the great antiipiity of its numerous 
canals. The (Ireat or Imperial Canal is one 
of the most stuj)ondon.s works of ancient and 
modern times. It is 050 miles long, and 
connects the IToang-Ho and Yang-tsc-kiang 
rivers. It is av.ailablc both for navigation 
and irrigation, and together with its numerous 
branches irrigates an inimensr* arc».T of the 
country even today. 

Immense' tanks, reservoirs and irrigating 
canals a[»ppnr to have been constructed in 
India many centuries anterior to the advent of 
( 4irist, and som<' of them are as ancient as 
the Egyptian canals. The science and 
method of cultivation and irrigation began at 
the time of the Vedas in India and steadily 
developed and attained a high stage of perfec- 
tion by the 4th <*entury n. c. In the Vedh* 
age, agrieulturo was the general occupation ; 
each family possessed a number of corniSelds 
ill well-marked holdings measured off accord- 
ing to lh(' standard of ineapiiremcnt 
prevailing in those days. The occupation 
was then considered noble and each respect- 
able householder was eager to possess a 
number of cattle and fertile eornfields.'f* 
There are many ancient writers who 
speak of manure and irrigation. The 
Brihrtf Samhifa of Varahamihira, the 
Agnipurana and the Arthasaafra of Kautilya 


• Irrigation Farming by Lucius M, Wilcox, 
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all describe drainage and provision 
for water in connection with cultivation. 
Farasara in his Krfstsnmtjraha says, ‘‘So that 
the paddy may not get diseased, thc‘ water 
in the field is to be drained oil in the month 
of Hhadra, leaving pist enough for only the 
roots to b(‘ under water. 'Fhe fool who docs 
not make arrangements in Asvina and 
Kartika (September and October) to preserve 
water should not expect a harvest.'’* 

Sir William Wilcocks interprets the 
Bhagiratha anecdote in the Rainavana as a 
succesHfuI attempt to divert a portion of the 
perennial water of the (Janges by Bhagiratha 
with his ingenuity. Tiie Maliabharata also 
tells us that as Bhagiratha followed by the 
Ganges descended the Ganges valley, near 
the head of the Delta, Bhagiratha rested to 
take his meal ; and Ganga hearing the sound 
of Padmavati's shell, thought it was 
Bhagirtha’s and followed her in her eastern 
course down the Padrna. It was tlien that 
Bhagiratha sounded his shell and Ganga 
recognized her mistake. She retraced her 
steps and wont southwards. Sir William 
Wilcocks says that under the garb of spiritual 
language the ancient writers were here 
describing physical facts and were mentioning 
irrigated canals. 

The Assyrians were also ecjually renowned 
from the most remote periods of history for 
their skill and ingcmiity in the (Construction 
of hydraulic works. Tliroiigli the foiv^sight, 
enterprise, and energy of their rnl(»rs they 
converted the sterile country in the valleys 
of Euphrates and Tigris intf> O'rtility, which 
was the theme of wonder and admix afion of 
ancient histoxuans. The country below Hit 
on the Euphrates, and Saiiiarra on the 'Pigria, 
was at one time intersected with numerous 
canals, one of the most amueut and important 
of which, called the Nahr Malikah, connecting 
the Euphrate.s with the Tigris, is attributed 
by tradition to Nimrod, King of Babel, 
2204 Ti. r., while other historians assert that 
Nebuchadnezzar coristrueted it.|' 

The Jews were alsr) alive to the great 
importance of an ample and constant supply 
of WBter by irrigation. ThcTc is mention 

• Krui-Bamgraha by Paraaara versw to IK?, 
page Ibb 

t hrigation page 7. 


of the hidden springs and sealed fountains 
of Solomon, from which the waters were 
piped to the plains below. Thi‘ remains of 
reservoir^ in the* noighhoiix'hood of Hebron,, 
whii'h the .Jews are supposed to have 
constructed in the days of Solomon for the 
supply of Jerusalem show that their designers 
were suffieienlly skilful in thi* science of 
irrigatinn. 

The l*h<eiiiciaiis, in the zenith of their 
power, worc‘ celebrated for their canals, both 
for the supply of Carthage with drinking 
water and for the purpose of irrigation. 
'Fhey were a very diligent people, and so 
imbued were they in the cause of irrigation 
that they made a(in<3diicts through rnoutitains 
of solid granite, hewing the way with hand, 
chisels.* 

The Greeks also appear to have paid from 
a very remote period the greatest attention 
to this science of irrigation. Herodotus 
describes an ancient conduit for supplying 
Samos, which had a channel three feet wiae 
and which piere.fjd a hill with a tunnel nearly 
a mile long. T'he Grecians were an 
inventive people and to thr‘m are ascribed 
great improvements in the way of mechani(*al 
contrivances for raising water. 

The Romans were etjuully famous for 
construction of conduits and acpiediicts. 
Moat of the Roman works were constructed 
for supplying cities with drinking water. 
Julius C^aosar, iu his efforta to conquer the 
world, carried the idea of irrigation into 
Great Britain. 

TI)o Spaniards an* regarded as the best 
irrigators of the world. For over .'bOOO y<‘ara 
they hijv(‘ been familiar wiifi tlxc c.oiistr notion, 
use and application of irrigated canals and 
sofiie of the biwt-constructed works of 
irrigation w«‘X'e made! prior to the Moorish 
oceupaney. 

(doming to more modern times we find 
that in Europe and in America irrigation has 
sprung into new life and has come in the 
nick of lini(‘ to redeem the arid wastes and 
make desert blossom as a rose. 

The Bengalis were also alive to the use 
and utility of irrigation when they were at 
the zenith of tlieir power. Wh<*n they began 

Jrrigf^tioH Farming^ page B. 
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the physical concpicst of the delta, the valley 
occupied by Murshidabad, Nadia and northern 
Faridpur had been filled up, and the Ganpres 
•could be led southwards if skilfully handled. 
They led the parennial waters of the Gangea 
to the main stream of the old Dainodar, 
by the Bhagirathi and the Jalangi. To allow 
the perennial supply from the Ganges to 
be maintained in the Hooghly, the main stream 
of the Daraodar was closed at the right 
angular bend, and the whole supply of 
the river turned down south past Jamalpur, 
with heavy embankment on its left bank to 
protect tlie rich hinds of Burdwan, Hooghly 


and Howrah. To irrigate these rich lands, 
seven canals were constructed by the (Hiola 
Kings of Bengal who were great irrigators 
like the Pharaohs of Egypt. 

Irrigation is the oldest applied science 
in the world ; and the most ancient centres 
of irrigation were the scats of the oldest 
civilization. Virgil, the great Roman poet, 
thus refer> to irrigation in his First 
Georgic : 

“And when the burnt-oiit field with drj’ing growths 
1 b hot, behold, he brinf’H the paving wave headlong 
Down through its Hlaiitiiig path ; its falling calls 
From Hounding rocks a murmur hoarse, ana cools, 
With scattering rills the parched and thirsty fields. 


THE SLAVE 

Hy SITA T)KVI 


S A RAMA was the daughter of a v'orv 
poor man. She had blossomed out 
into young maidenhood long ago, but 
her ollicial age was fourteen. It was 
G-od’s law that as long as a person lived, his 
age increased. But it was the law of oithodox 
Hindu society that as long as a girl reiii^jped 
unmarried, her age should never be more than 
fourteen years. So, though friends and 
relatives knew well enough tliat Sarama was 
nearly twenty, they remained content with 
making stinging remarks whenever they met 
Saruma’s parents. As they lived in (Calcutta, 
any kind of social persecution was impossible. 

They were really vei'y poor. They could 
not even give enough food to the children, 
so how could they educate them ? In her 
xdiildhood, Sarama had only two frocks of 
cotton print jnad<‘ by her mother. These 
she wore day and night, and not until these 
fell off her body in tatters did she got any- 
tiiiiig else to wear. She did not go out much 
but up to the age of eight or nine she played 
about in the lane, and made small purchases 
for her mother from the shop at the street 
corner* Jf ever they got any invitation to a 
wedding or to any other festival, Sarama 


wrapped herself up in a huge silk sarre that 
had served her juother for a wedding dress. 
That was all the finery she ever used. 

But Sarama got a very good private tutor 
unexpectedly. Shashadhar lived in the same 
lane and was a playmate of Saraiiia’s brother. 
They had a sUidents’ club in th(‘ir school 
where hot debates were usually held and many 
good resolutions were passed. But these 
M"ere seldom put into action. At one sitting 
it was resolved that every member should 
teach one illiterat'^ person to read and write. 
This *might do away with the appalling 
ignorance prevailing in the country. 

This time at least one member set to 
with a will to give efiect to the resolution. 
Early in the morning, after a hasty break- 
fast, Shashadhar appeared in the kitchen 
where Sarama was busy preparing vegetables 
and her mother was cooking. Shashadhar 
stood at the door and said, ‘^Aunt, T shall 
begin teaching Sarama to read and write 
from this evening.^’ 

Sarama’s mother went on with iier work 
and said, "That is very kind of you, my dear 
boy. She is a big |firl, yet she does not know 
her alphabet. Lord * knows how she ^iU 
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manage. She would not be able to write 
even a letter.^’ 

Shashadhar went oil* having secMired a 
good pupil. 

He began in right oanu^st troin the same 
evening. The street lamp supplied them 
with light gratis, and Shashadhar procured 
some old books and writing materials. With 
these they managed sj)lendidly. S«nraina was 
an intelligent girl, besides sin* was grown up, 
so she learnt rapidly. Shashadhar began to 
feel very proud o£ his pupil. 

Sarama had long ago become quite pro- 
ficient ju letter writing, but her teacher had 
not given up his self-imposed task for that. 
He was teaching her English now. He 
brought her many books to read and even 
subscribed to magazines for her. Sarama’s 
parents did not niiieh Iik(» so much intimacy 
between pupil and tutor, but they did not 
know how to put an end to it. Shashadhar 
helped them in many ways. H«* was a student 
of Calcutta Medical College, so he served 
them as medical adviser and even gave them 
the medicine he prescribed, free. Whenever 
they wanted a loan he was ready to oblige^ 
tliein to the best of his power. So how could 
they offend such a good friend ? 

Snrarnsi’s mother spok(' to her husband 
frequently on this subject. “The bo^ .s one 
of the best and he likes Sarama too. He is 
training her up according to his own liking. 
Do you think it is possible ” 

Her husband would laugh away these 
romantie day-dreams. “Are you mad?’’ he 
would say. “It is not iletion, but fact- 
riiis world is a hard place. Wc* arc penniless 
beggars and won’t be able to give any 
dowiy to our daughter. Do you thinks such 
a young man would marry her gratis ?“ 

if h<* really likes her/’ the wif<* 
would put in again. 

"What’s the value of his likes or dis- 
likes Saratna’s father would say. "When 
the time comes for his marriage, it is not his 
likes or dislikes that would be taken into 
consideration. Ho will do just a^’ his parents 
tell him to do. Old Nutabar is a shrewd 
one, though you would not think so from 
his appearance. He is already ^■alcuhiting 
how dear he can sell his son. The other day 
he said, he was going to send »Shaslmdhar 


to England to finish his education so that lie 
might fetch a good pric('.^' 

• Still his wife would not give up hope. 
"Shall I try to sound Shashadhar ?’* she 
would ask. “Sarama is past twenty and J 
feel ashamed to look at her. At her age, 1 
was already the mother of four children.” 

“Do whatever you like,’^ said her husband 
with a smile of scorn, “1 am sure it won't 
do any good. If his father comes to know 
about it, he would be furious. J am trying 
my best to arrange a match for Sarama, but 
whenever they hear ilial 1 am unable to pay 
anything they hang back. The girl may be 
all that is good and fair, but there must be 
money also. Besides, she is not so very fair 
either.” 

"She would have been pretty enough if 
we could have given her proper food and 
clothing,” said his wife. “A Bengali girl 
cannot be as fair as an Armenian or an 
English woman.” 

Shushadhar’s fathci' was really arranging 
to send him to England. It needed (juitc* 
a lot of money. The old gentleman wanted 
him to marry a rich man’s daughter and thus 
solve the problem. But Shashadhar refused 
to do it. lie was absolutely against marriage 
before finishing his studies and becoming 
self-supporting. He was even ready to give 
np the idea of going abroad. His father was 
furious, but he ( ould not force his son to his 
own will. These modern boys were terrible. 
They were not ashamed to discuss their own 
marriages even. 

He had already chosen ii rich man’s 
daughter. There had been secret confer- 
ences between the two fathers. The girl's 
father was ready to give his daughter in 
marriage immediately and he was ready to 
bear all the expemses of the projected foreign 
education. But Shashadhar must marrj' the 
girl first, else he did not eee his way to 
helping him. He had no faith in betrothals.. 
8ashadhar was young, and he might lose his 
Jiead over there as many young men have 
done and marry a foreign woman. What 
would happen to his money then ? 

Shashadharis father could only request 
him to wait for a few years. He had set his 
heai't on the match and no other girl would 
satisfy him. Fortunately the bride’s father 
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agreed. Ilis daughter wa:^ young and he 
could afford to wait a few years more. He 
was a rich man and could defy social 
censure. 

So it was decided that Shashadhar was 
to go. Tlis father mortgaged his small house 
and his mother sold the few ornaments she 
had and thus procured the necessary money. 
Shashadhar looked at his mother^s sad face 
and said, ^^Don’t you mind, dear mother. If 
I return aliv(! within two years, I shall give 
you twice as many ornaments and build a 
house twice as big for you.^’ 

The mother smiled with an effort, “I 
know that, my darling boy,” she said. 

Sarama’s mother saw that unless she 
spoke now it would soon be too late. If she 
could make Shashadhar give his word of 
honour, that- would be something. Sarama 
was already too old according to the orthodox 
Btandai'd ; it would matter very little, if sh(», 
grew a few years older. It would be too 
bad if they lost such a bridegroom through 
hurry and folly. 

»So she invited Shashadhar to diniHT. 
She borrowi'd some money and made requisite 
purchases for a good meal. She and Sarama 
cooked everything and got things ready 
before evening. They wanted to be free 
to talk to Shashadhar, when he arrived. She 
also advised Sarama to bathe and to dress her 
hair well. She did not possess a bit of 
finery to dress the girl up, and this made her 
fee! heavy in the heart. What an unlucky 
girl Sarama was ! Every girl wants to dress 
up a bit at her age, but poor Sarama was 
destined to remain in rags all her life. 

Shashadhar came pum'tiially in the 
evening. Sarama was sitting in their room, 
her mother was in the kitchen. ^^Why are 
you sitting alone* in the dark V” the young 
man asked as he entore^d. 

^^Please sit down,” said Sarama getting up, 
^‘1 shall go and bring the lamp from the other 
room,” her voice 80iind<*d full of tears. 

“You need not be in such a hurry,” said 
Shashadhar. “Open the window, and we shall 
get enough light from the street lamp.” 

Sarama opened the window wide. 
Sashadhar drew tip the broken armless chair 
and sat down. ^'1 am going away for a few 
years," he said, "but you most not neglect 
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your studies. I shall write to y«>u by every 
mail. It would have been much better, if I 
could have taken you along too. Jhit I am 
powerless now. I shall try next time. You 
can take any books you like, from the library. 

1 shall leave iiistruetioiis with the. librarian.” 

Saramu sat silent without answering. 
Shashadhar bent down elose to her face and 
exclaimed, “What is that Sarama * Are you 
crying ?” 

Sarama turned away her faee and wept 
openly. Shashadhar did not know how to 
comfort her. They knew each other’s heart,., 
but their hands were tied. 

“Don’t upset me like this on tin* eve of 
my d(*partnre,” said Shashadhar at last, 
stroking her hair. “Yon know I am not free 
now, els<* I would have arranged iiiatteis 
otherwise. Won’t yon be patient for a 
couple of years ?” 

Sarama nodded in assent. Her inoth(*r 
was ealling her from the kitehon and she 
had to go away. 

Shashadhar liad his dinner. Sararna’s 
mother pointed out every dish cooked by 
Sarama. Then sht* signed to Saiama to go 
away. She went obediently. 

Then her mothcT eamo to real business, 
'‘My dear boy,” she said, “You have trained 
up the girl according to your own inclination. 
Would you now desert her ?” 

Shashadhar was not pri'pared for such 
plain speaking. He remained silent for a 
while. Sarama's mother spoke again, “W(3 
hardly dare to say it, but all along we had 
been placing all our hopes on yon.” 

“lam not free now to do as I like,” said 
Shashadhar at last. “I am going with the 
help of borrowed money. Ijet me come back,, 
then I shall try my best to do my duty to 
everyone.” 

Sarama^s mother had to leniain content 
with this. Shashadhar sailed away the next 
week. 

Time flowed on. Sarama drudged the 
whole day, but the evenings she wanted for 
herself. She sat by the open window and 
studied by the help of the street lamp. 
When her teacher was there, she hi d never 
shown so much diligence. Her mother would 
frequently remark, "You have finished cartr 
loads of books. Had^ou been a boy instead. 
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•of a girl, tbiH ijiiglit hnvo ntood you in good 
Ktead« Still, an odncatrd girl receives certain 
recognition nowadays. Let's see.” 

Shashadhar wrote frecjnently, but Sararna 
was not permitted to reply to them. She 
was unmarried and she was poor, 'rhis might 
be etUMigl* to give lier a bad name. So 
Sarania’h motli«*r wrote to Shashadhar instead. 
Only the address was in Sararna 's harulwriting. 

One evening, Saraiiia’s father returned 
from ottiec irnieh before his time. He gave 
a eouple of rupees to his wife and said, 
‘'Make som»‘ refreshments ready and tell 
Sararna to dress up. Some people are enmiiig 
to see hor.*' 

Sarama's mother was taken aback. 
“What’s the use of that?” she asked. 
*'I)id iiot Shashadhar say that he would 
do his duty by our girl What would 
he think if he heard about these things ?^’ 

Saraina’s father flew into a rage. 
^'What’s the value of his words he 
shouted. ‘^Do you know that his father 
has nettled his marriage with Keshab 
MallikV daughter ?” 

Sarama's mother wa.s thuiiderstrm'k. 
She had never exj>ected this. “What a sly 
man !” she murmured at last. “He did 
take me in com])lotely.” She then went in 
s^earoh of Sararna. 

Hut Sararna provc'd refractory. “Why 
do you torture me like this?” she said. 
‘'I cannot go and stand before strangers and 
let them stare at me.” 

Her iiiolIuT ^*egan to abuse her, She told 
her daughter with a wealth of detail that 
Shashadhar was a gre.at liar and fraud. She 
pulled out Sarujua forcibly and began to do 
her hair, pouring out vituperations all the 
time. Hut even she failed to dress up 
SaraiJia in borrowed pliirn(‘s. She reeeived Ikt 
mother's blows and abuses in . sileuee, but 
remained adamant. 

Late ill the evening, two old gentiemeii 
appean^d and Sararna wa-^ iaken before them. 
They asked a few ipiestions wfaiidi were 
answercid by Sarama’s father on her behalf. 
SarapiH remained mute. 

“She looks a bit older Lhan sixt«'cn/' said 
one of the gentlemen. ^^Didn't you say, 
her age was sixteen ?’' ^ 

“It does Tiot matter,” said the Otiier 


gentleman. They had some refreshments 
and then departi'd. Next day the news 
came that they were prepared to accept 
Sararna as a bride. 

Sarama’s father, too, i)aid an official 
visit to the bridegroom’s home. His wife 
was on tenterhooks, but he had become 
strangely reticent. He would not say any- 
thing definite. She had ru.shed to him as 
soon as he had returned. “Is the bridegroom 
very old she asked. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “He is about 
thirty, I think.” 

“Then is he a widower ?” asked liis 
wife anxiously. “You say they are rich 
people, yet they are taking our daughter 
without any dowry. It is verj' suspicious. 
There must be something wrong.” 

“That goes without saying,” said her 
husband. "If everything had been all right, 
they would not have come for your daughter. 
We are not paying them any dowry and we 
are not giving the girl any jewellery. She is 
not a great catch by any means.” 

“But why don’t yon be frank with me ? 
She is rny daughter too. My heart is sinking 
with terror.” 

Her husband went out without replying. 
After a while he came back and said, “Why 
do you allow Saraina to go to old Natabar’s 
house so often You must be careful, else 
the match might fall through. There are 
enough ])coplo ready to spread a false 
scandal.” 

“Shashadhar’s mother .send^ for her 
again and again,” said his wife, "so Sararna 
has to go. The woman has taken to her 
bed ever since her son sailed for England. 
She is receiving no medical treatment. They 
borrowed tpiitc a lot of money for the boy, 
now they are in great distress,” 

Her husband again went out without 
deigning to reply. 

The day fixed for Sarama’s marriage 
approaidiod. There was uo pomp and 
splendour since the brid(‘*s father was a poor 
man, but guests there were many. All the 
neighbours gathered there, invited or not. 
Sararna sat still like a hgurc carved out 
of stone. She neither wept nor spoke 
in spite of repeated sallies from her friends. 
Then the women began to dock out the 
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bride for the wedding- The bridegroom 
arrived. The women ceremonially welcomed 
hira.» Sarama^H mother cast frequent anxious 
glances at his face, but she saw nothing 
unusual. He looked like an ordinary man, 
though a bit grave. He was not old or de- 
formed. The girls began to crack jokes 
at his expense. "It’s a very good match,*^ 
they said. ^^Both the bride and the groom 
look like statues of silence. Is this the latest 
fashion 

The marriage was duly performed. The 
bride and groom entered the bridal chamber. 
All the young women present went 
with them. 

^'Look how splendid our Sarama looks 
now,” one girl said. ^‘Verily, fine feathers 
make line birds.” 

"Really, my dear,” another whispered. "She 
is indeed -a lucky girl. Her parents have 
not spent a pice on her, yet look at the 
jewellery she is wearing. Everything ha^ 
been given from the bridegroom’s side.” 

"Such a thing is very rare nowadays,” 
the first girl said. 

Many of the girls tried to jest with the 
bridegroom, but he never spoke a word. 
"Is your husband deaf, Sarama asked 
one young lady, “or is he fresh from 
England ? Does not he know Bengali 
language* ?” 

The bridegroom smiled suddenly and said, 
"Italy.” 

The woman stared at him in surprise. 
What did the man mean ? Has lu' come 
from Italy V Everyone laughed and cracked 
jokes, but the bridegroom bad n-tired within 
his shell again. A few of the women went 
away. Some began to do/c here and there. 

It was past the hour of midnight. The 
house was silent, everyone had fallen asleep. 
Suddenly a terrible scream rent the silence. 
Everyone woke up in consternation. 'Fhe 
women rushed out of the bridal chamber 
with shrieks of fright. Sarama’s parents 
ran up to the room in dismay. The lights 
were turned up. 

The bridegroom was standing erect in 
the middle of the room with his right 
hand stretched forward. Peal after peal 
of demoniac laughter issued from his lips. 
"I am Mussolini, I am Mussolini !" ho was 


shouting. "I am out for conquest. Salute 
me everybody !” 

Two servants from the* bridegroom’s 
house had been sleeping in the outer room. 
The furious din woke them up and they ran 
ill at once. The caught hold of the mad 
man and tried to pacify him, but without 
any avail. Ho marched forward with long 
steps, his servants following him. They 
tried their best to comfort the frightened 
women. “Don't be alarmed,” they said^ 
"such tits come upon him from (ime to time. 
We two arc here and shall keep him from 
harming anyone.” 

Sarama’s mother struck her forehead on 
the ground and shrieked aloud. "I have 
flung iny daughter into water,” she wept. 
"Was this the fate* vou provided for her,. 
Oh Lord !” 

Her father crept back to his room in 
silence. 

Everybody had been too busy hitherto, 
and too dumbfounded to look at Sarama. 
Now that the mad man was removed, all 
eyes turned towards the unfortunate girl. 
She had untied the auspicious knot that tied 
the bridegroom's s(*arf with the end of her 
sarer and was standing still by the window. 

One young woman rushed up to her, 
"What is this ?” she asked. "Why have 
you untied the knot ? Don’t you know 
that it is a bad omen ?” 

"To bo tied to such a person is no good 
omen,” said Sarama. 

"What can you do, my dear V” said tlie 
young woman rather sadly. "Once the 
marriage is solemnized, you can never dissolve 
it. Really you are very unfortunate.” 

The two servants of the bridegroom had 
siice.eeded in pacifying him after a time 
with showers of cold water and with 
medicine. He flung himself on the ground 
and began to snore. 7^hc women sat up the 
rest of the nighf. They were too eager 
to go home and relate these strange 
happenings to others to sleep. 

Sarama* s mother approached her and 
began to stroke her body with a view to 
comforting her. The girl shook her off and 
moved away. 

Next day, when the time canu^ for the 
departure of the bridal pair, a hot alter ca- 
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tion ensued. Sarama’s father began to shout, 

won’t let them take away my daughter. 
They have cheated us bv passing oft’ a 
mad man as sane. T shall bring a suit 
against them. Let them take away their 
mad man.” 

The brid<‘groom’s party also began to 
retort. “Why are yon pretending to be* so 
inno(*ent now V"' asked one of them. ^‘Were 
not you told that the man became ill 
sometimes 

^^Do you call this being ill cried Sara- 
ma’s father. “lie is a lunatic, you should 
put him in an asylum. I thought that 
perhaps Ik* ‘-uflered from some form of chronic 
disease like asthma. If I had known this, 
I would never have consented to the 
marriage.” 

All this while Sarama was dressing up 
for accompanying the bridegroom. Her 
face was evpressionless like that of a sfcitiie. 
She came out suddenly and said, “Father, 
whv are veu <|iiarrclling ? Since you have 
sold me for money, I must go with them,” 
She was the iirst to get into the carriage. 
The* mad bridegroom was brought out and 
put by h(‘r aide. The e.arriagt* started. 
Sararna’s parents looked on stupidly. 

Seven days passed oft*. Sarama’s mother 
wept incessantly. They did not receive any 
news of the girl. Sarama’s father had 
gone twice to s(‘e her, but had to return 
unsuccessful. 

On the eighth day the bridal pair returned 
according to custom. This time the bride- 
groom was not left here, but went away with 
his attendants after half an hour, fb* had 
remained absolutely silent all the time. 

Saraina’s mother drew her daughter into 
her arras and began to caress her. The girl 
remained stiff and silent. She was gorgeously 
dressed, and loaded with gold and jewels. 

hope ho did not ill-treat you *•” asked 
the motlaer. 

mad man cannot distinguish between 
’good and bad treatment," answered her 
daughter. 

^^Why did you insist on going ?” asked her 
mother. did not want to send vou.” 

*'Since yon hav<' accepted blood money 
from them^ 1 bad to go,” said Sarama, and 
getting up loft the room. All the women 


the 'neighbourhood crowded to their house as 
soon as the news of Sarama's arrival reached 
them. The jewels came in for all the atten- 
tion since there was nothing else to talk 
about. kSarama •^at silent listening to them. 

In the evening, after the visitors had loft, 
she went to h(»r mother and said, “Mother, 
I am going over to see aunt (Shashadliar’s 
mother), I hoar that she is very ill." 

“Don’t stay there long," said her mother 
from the kitchen. 

But Sarama returned very late. Jt was 
past ten, and her mother had retired to bed. 
But she was awake. “What made you so 
late ?” she asked. “I was very anxious. You 
have so tnany ornaments on you.” 

“I went to a few other houses," replied her 
daughter. “They all made me take sweeet- 
meats. I won’t eat anything more tonight,” 
saying this, she wrapped a bed-sheet round 
herself and flung lierself on her bed. 

Next morning, the house was in conster- 
nation. All Sarama’s jewels had disappeared ! 
She had only her shell bangles on, 

Sarama remained mute. Abuse and evf'ii 
blows could not make her confess where all 
her ornaments had gone. 

tier mother began to we<ip. “If you don't 
say anything, how can we trace them ?” 
she asked. “They will murder you. The 
jewellerv cost them eight thousand rupees. 
It is no joke ” 

“That’s my business,” said Sarama. “They 
had bought a slave for their mad son, with 
eight thousaud. They won’t kill a person, 
who hu'^ cost them so much. But the money 
was my own. I did what I liked with it. 

Here the c-urtaiii wa*5> rung down on 
Sarama’s tale. 

i! * 

Shashadhar received a letter from his 
moth(‘r. She was too ill for a long time to 
write to him. 

“The Lord has turned his merciful gaze 
on us, ray dear boy,” she wrote. "We were 
almo.st beggars and were about to be turned 
out on the streets. Nobody' knows what 
mad^ the money-lender change his mind. He 
has given up the house we mortgaged to him. 
He has even returned the note of hand for 
the rest of the money. He has got his money 
he says. But he won't reveal the nam^ of 
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the person, who paid him the money, lie has 
given his word not to. It might sound like a 
fairy tale to you, my darling, but it is ijiiite 
true. Poor Sarania camo to sec me a few 


days ago. Her father has rained the poor 
girl. Ho has given her away in marriage to 
a mad man, because they paid him some 
money.” 


THE LOHELAND SCHOOL -AN IMPRESSION 


liY Dit. J. C. GITPTA 


I N Europe amidst \\ov advances in 

intellectual ism and material sciences, when 
om* sees or hear.', ot something, which is 
<iuitc diHerent from th(‘ trends ol modern 

(‘ivili/.ation, one is naturally curious to learn 
more about n,'and one pauses to think whether 
such a thing has really a meaning or is it 
simply an aet of .shc(T madness and pliantasy. 


so often !i(‘ard, seemed to me a. direct r(‘Vi>lt 
against the modern systcMiis of ('diicatioii. It 
is undoubtedly an experiment whieh, one must 
honestly admit, is bold in its assumptions and 
daring in its adventure. Ihit Hic splen<lid 
success which in spite of manv odds ami 
oppositions it ha*^ been making an‘ rea-on-- 
enough to lea<l one* to think over it seriously. 



Ilird's-eye View of Lohelaud Hchool 

SuSli an object seemed to me tho Lohelniid The Loheland Bcliool is a residential mstitu- 
^hbol in Germany which during tho last tion for women only. Tho avowetl object of this 
summer I had the pleasant occasion to visit and institution is to build up young women teachers 
study ' closely. • This school, about which I hail and governesses who wiU be able later on to 
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odiicntc Iho younger gencrfition to Jivo like 
men, free fi-om bondages of iiiiellectuHlism on the 
one extreme and the dreams of sentimentalism 
on fhe other, — the two groat evils of the modern 
days which are (*rushing manhood in their jaws 
inch l)y_ inch and driving mankind fast towards 
destruction. This school has l)een in existence 
since The founders of th<* institution are 

two women, Louise Langgaard and Hedwig 
von Jtohden These two ami a tow of their lirst 
|)uj»ils aie tlie real builders of the organization 
from it'- infancy u]). Jt was extremely interesting 
as they narrat(*d . to me, Iiow the two initial 
founders, Fniiilein Langgaard and Frau voji liohden. 
Jiving in dittenuit parts of ( Jerniaji}'’, aceidentally 
met (*aeh other, how they took faiicv to <‘ach 
other, hou th(* idea origiiuded in tlieir erazy 



1'he '‘Landhaus” '-Ix)hcland 

brains, and both simultaneously 
ami impulsively felt tl\cy mu'<t 
he doing .something. J^iUle <lid 
they know what they Avere going 
to do. Without resources, without 
any support from any (juartor 
whatsoever, they stjirted to work. 

They worked era ’clc.Shly day and 
night. Before their imloniituble 
zeal and strong will-poAA’er, all 
oppositions away ; odds f)f 

times turned favourable U> them, 
and the school was born. Step by 
step it advanced through tlu* 
vjssicitudes of economic and other 
difficulties, niul today sbmds the 
School of Ijoheland, a monument 
of hone.st effort, attracting the 
attention of huntlrwls of men not 
only in (Termany, but of differenl 
parte of the world. 

Ijoheland is a small tract of 
land in the Rhon range, which 
even up to the year 1919 remained 
alinotal umhhabited and without a 
name. This beautiful name was 
given to the place !)y the 
founders of the school, who l>ought diis 
piece of land (about 200 morgens) for the 


purpose of building a school. Situated in the 
mid<Ue of (Jermany among hilly tracts at a 
height of about l,r)00 ft. above sea-level, this 
institution commands the solitude and freshness 
of ^ natun*, and so it seemed to me, it served 
a fitting place for an educational institution like 
Loludand School. The calmness of hilly 
tracts all round, with forests and pastures ami 
an ii-ohited village here and there, remiiKle<l 
me of the forest schools of Brahmacharya of 
ol<l India (the fundamental principles of which 
peculiarly enough as we .shall see later on, 
resemble each other to some extent), and the 
present Santiniketan School of Rabindranath 
'Pagore. Ves, it is also a residential institution. 
The pupils and teachers all live in the same 
place or in the villages in the m^ighbourhood 
as simidy as can be iioiicicvcd of, devoting 
diemselves lieart and soul for the purpose of 
learning and teaching, * far away from the 
noises and temptations of modern civilization. 

.\s you come to Loheland, peeping out 
from among!-t gardens and foi’ests, tin* first 
buililiiig that*^ attracts attention is the 

principal biiildmg, know'n- as the ‘Trolz-IIaus.” 
All imposing tiuilding^ principally made of woods 
(hence iirobffhly tin* intnn*), it served in the 
beginning a^' tin* main - business centre. Jhit 
now it is utilized for , the central kit<dn*n for 
the whole orgHiiization. Besid(*s, then* are about, 
a dozen more bnildii^s, all iaiilt in a peculiar 
style with Loheland sand.sfcone, the most striking 
foatun* of th^m being ^ thoir utmost simplicity. 
A few of them recjitfre^ special mention. The 
Francisciis-ljau’ * is the^* principal building 



Two Workshops— Loheland 

where leenoha are given. Built with big blocks 
of red stone, its design and structure is highly 
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jjrfliKc worthy, giving an impression ot their 
idoiLs about architectural technique. The building 
which is incomplete, has two stories. In the upper 
one is a big room, with an organ on one side, 
licssons in music and gymnastics are given 
hen*. It is peculiar to note h»ire that every 
Monday, before starting the week's work, all the 
members of the school assemble there. Music is 


commanding a beautiful vii‘w oi the 
landscape in front of it. The hwi, hut not the 
least worthy of mention, i.> the so (uillcd 
|‘Landhaus" (garden houst*), a small building 
in the open, surrounded hy a garden and 
agricultural titbits. Thi^ garden is tendeil by 
sturlents under the guidaiKV* of tlie U»a(*her, 
Doric Ziinmermann. 

Tlie pupils live mostly in 
neighbouring villages, where rooms 
are hiretl by the organi/.ation in 
farmers' houses and furnis]i(‘d. 
The *'iini)lieitv of the furnitun* is 
the out>tanding ft*ature of the 
idace ; a bedhtead, a hookshcll 
and a small table are all one 
can Hnd hcTe. 4Mi(‘se an* quite 
sufiicieiit for the prpils to live in. 
Such simplicity ot living one is 
absolutely unaccustomed (o hc** 
in Europe. 

Th^^ working of the Jjohelaml 
organization is marvellous. Not 
only that it is a self-standing 
organization, conducted and 
manag(*d wholly by women, but 
it has other remarkable features 
too, which draw the attention of 
a visitor. The leaders of^ the 
organization art themselves living 
examples of an extreme degree 
of self-sacrifice. They recieve no 



Hedwig vbii Rohdcii with a Great Dane 


}>laved, music w'hich is not 
))hantastic, but which api)eals to 
the inner spirit and inspires 
men. "With the inspiration tlius 
gained the week’s work is 
commenced. The llund-Bau, so 
called because of its rounded form, 
attracts the attention of the 
visitor next. It was primarily 
intendc<l to serve as a room for 
gymastics, but now it serves as 
the central dining-hall, accom- 
modating about hundred persons. 

The pupils and staft* all dine here 
together. It may be mentioned 
in passing, that cookings servin 
ete., are conducted oy pupi 
themselves under the guidance 
of the teachers. They take the 
most simple forms of vegetable 
diet hygieuically prepared, fresh, 
healthy and palatable. But what 
impresses the visitor is the thanks- 
giving at the end of the dinner, in 
which all stand up and join their hands in iimson. 
Then comes the noarding house, known as the 
‘‘EvorHaus” ; it was built by Eva Maria Dem- 
hardt for the teachers, hence the name. It is 
a three-storied email building, high and narrow, 



Interior of the Franciscus Bau— The Organ 

money as remuneration for their service . Of course, 
they get their meals and the bar* necessities 
but nobody has possessions of their own. 
There are about a doaen more teachers and 
helpers besides, all ^working voluntarily, enjoying 
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themselves heart and soul tor the furibeiaiice of 
their eau.se, which luwsaarily, owing: to their 
sincerity, have .success for th(M’r reword. 

Broadly speaking:, the Loheland organisation 
has two spheres of activity: a training depart- 
niont wlnc*h they call the “Seminar,” and a 
ilepartmcnt for vocational training on the lines 
of hoiiK' and cottage in<lu.stries, the uplift of 
which, s(*condHry though, lorni.^ an equally 
important part of their prograinnu*. This latter 
i> one of ihc most luiKpie featun^s of the 
institution, jjmW. lairtieuhirly in Europe where 
such ijuhistiics an* supposed to he long tlead 
owing (o iIh* huge and tremendoiia development 
ol machines and faetorie*^. Pupils who so desire, 
can get vocational training as w’cll. The whole 
institution is so organizel that Hi)nrt from 
providing amjdc iacilitios for tlio pupil to learn 
vocations, it i'< absolutely .self-.supporting and 
maintains partly the, expenditure of the .seminar 

Pottage iiiduhtrii'.s are really conducted in 
I'ottagcs. Small buildings, about a dozen al- 
together, have been built in a peculiar style the 
‘'ini))licity of which nt once suggests the 
depth of their utility. How tiny and Hiuall 
they look! Htill as one entois them and observes 
tlici w't)rker.^ at their work, one cannot 
l)ut admire. The spinning wheel {('hark/f) 


Here they produce a lot of first class niaterisd, 
silk and woollen stuffs. Tlic design, the combi- 
nation of colours are their specialty speaking 
of their wonderful ta'^te. It may bt» remarked 
in pas«^ijig that these .stuffs, owing to their 




A Cubicle in Loheland Bcliool 
All the furniture' has been made in the 
tichool itself 



fineness and genuineness, owing 
to the fact that they are hand 
made are oft<*n highly valued and 
bouglit ut comparatively Ijigh 
prices by tlie general public in 
preference to machinc-madc* and 
eheaptT article^*. 

The next thing that calls forth 
one’s closer attention is thfe small 
earpent<*r*s shop. It i.s a tiny little 
hou^e, ecpiipped with the most 
ordinary implementa of every<hiy 
use. The amount of work and 
the nature of the material produced 
arc all far alieiul of the smallness 
of the building. One feels at 
once that the guiding principle 
of the institution, namely, “free 
will” is working here, in body 
as well as in .spirit. (Wmly and 
.serenely the member.s work and 
the fineness of their finish speaks 
of the w’orking of their creative 
genius, concenfration and serious- 


The Cottage for Weaving-A Teacher and a PnpU Among oth«.r things they 

prodiw-e wooden bowls, candle- 
sticks, plates, etc. They also work in ivory, 
has found a plaa* in the cottage for weaving. Their productions are luxuries no doubh but 
and the most simple weaving machine close to nevertheless articles of common everyday use. 

it attbrds an exquisitely imposing sight. How They have a pottery, in the most primitive 
they observe neatness and order, as if it and simple style, not of china clay or porcelain 
were a holy temple. Nobody entera the cottage but of earthenware. They make plates, mugs, 
with her shoes on. Everybody lias a p^ of jars, etc., of various clay combinations, all very 
wooUea shoes which she carries along wifli Iwr useful handiworks. The workshop reminds one of 
and has to e»maiig« as she enters uie euiogs. the potteries in lower ^ngal, so simple they are, 
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^ Besides these they have deparUnents for 
tailoring, leather work, photography, gardening, 
agriculture and poultry. They arc also breeding 
dogs. This last mentioned one is again of 
extreme interest. The great Danes ol Lolielaud 
have become world fainou?'. Magnificent to 
look at, tall, majf*stie and lovely, and perfect in 
their behaviour they present to ordinary 



The Turner’s Shop 


people a great help and to the rich a luxury 
worth possessing. Tlu' very fad that their 
breeding lias producetl world famous dogs 
alone points to tm fart of their <*apacity, but 
whut interests one inoni is the association of the 
l)ui)ils with household animals. They learn from 
these duinh mute animals that sentiment for 
love for the lower and the lowest is a quality 
worth ijossossing. 

The Sen»inar is the central and the most 
important part of ih<‘ whole organization. It is 
the temple of practical d<uxionstrat.ion of the 
methods and principles which chaiacterize 
Loheland School. Its objects, as we hRv<^ already 
emphasized, are mainly pedagogical. From this point 
of view they have before them a elear-cut 
conception of the burning needs of the time. 
The modem age all over th<' world requires 
^‘men” in the true sens(» of that word, not men 
with the form Of man only, but men having a 
wider development of the fundamental qualities of 
manhood. The teachers who an^ to be built up 
from this institutjion must he conscious of this 
from head to foot^ they must be actually living 
up to it every moment of their lives. The 
takers in other words must possess a high 
degree of personality. They must have a 
broad outiiook on the world, which alone will 
give tbem saperiov perceptive faculty of the 


highest order, a strong sense of respon'^ibility, 
a precision and orderliness in life in its entirety, 
which will spontaneously prompt thcan to an 
attitude of helping and to a spirit of service 
born of love. Such teacher'^ in<fe(Hl an* capable 
of oxtTeising a profound influenet* on the develop- 
ment of (iiuilities of inanliood i»i their pupils. 

The authorides have clear-cut i(iea> about 
what i'' required of a pedagogue in thi^ 
respect. They realized at the very out'^et that 
pedagogy whi<*li attempts to force anything on 
the pupil, whether by <lirit ot superiority, due 
to sige or knowledge, without taking into 
coiisid4*mtion the recipient, cannot have nmcih 
success in the uplift of humanity, ''riic* ftu' inoi'C 
important elennaxt according to them is the 
pupil. It is realized that man who is to he 
looked u])on ns a single* unit consir^ting ot body, 
mind and soul, ha?' iminen-e capacity inherent 
in him. This power, which wc* may cidl the 
creative g(*nius, is lying dormant in him. This 
has to be aw'akened, unfolded and develoijcd. 
Such an awnk(*niiig and flcvelopment is ^ only 
po.^sible through self-striving, when thei'e is the 
awakening of self-consciousness. This awaken- 
ing of self-consciousness and development of 
c.mitive genius is the sole object of education 
to which a pedagogue is expected to contribute 
his share. It comes to tliis, tlien, that a 



A Lesson in the open Air 

pedagogue has a much more responsible function 
to perform,— namely, to induce in the pupil a 
disciplinized sense for self-striving. Tiie pupil 
will develop himself according to ^us own 
laws of growth. The^ teacher will keep a watch 
on him in. his striving in an attitude of love 
and extreme sympattiy whenever they are 
needed. He will to him bis own 
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outlook on thiiig.s oxpectijig liini not to 
imitate or take it us grtiiitetl, but to furnish 
him with matoriui to think ami ponder over 
and form his own ideas from them. The teacher 
will, with aji open mind, always <inc.ouragc his 
pupil to pcrsue right patli. Such eiicouragc- 
nieiits necessarily will liave, as lesult, the 
strengthening of the functional capacitic*s of the 
pupil, />., a deHnit<» advam'C. 

It is jiec.uliar that in tlieir methods of 
training, gymnastics and a sluily of iiioyemmits 
j)lay the central role. Wliy gyiniiastics ? It 
seems odd at fir.st sight, but a moment’s thought 



A Loheland Girl 'at Play 

will clear a>vay all doubts. Let ua 
analyse ; What is aft^r all the prinn^ object 
of our education, but the development of 
manhood into a full-bloasomed tloAVor, free from 
bondages of tjvery kind, calm and blissful, so 
that with a developed will-power, a <lisciplined 
capacity for thinking ami feeling, he can woi'k 
his way not to a salvation in a future heaven 
but in everyday existence ? It is tins disei- 
pliiiization which gymnastic in its simplest form 
teachoa us - not the body w’ith its muscular system 
but the man with his far more important facul- 
ties— namely the free development of the three 
fundamental qualities. In gymnastic one 
learns what space is, learns to observe what form 
means, realizes ho>v form changes from one to 
smother, and how in doing so, the principle 
which guides and governs is the will-power of 
the Individual, and lastly one gets an in.sight 
into the conception of time, which is oxpeiienced 
at the moment, »vhen one form changes into 
another, — all these things when once achieved-- 
there can be little doubt— serves as a great asset 
in the life of man. This experience opens 
the creative genius in him, and he wins thereby 
a self-confidence, that by his will he is capable 
of adjusting himself actively to circumstances 
and the world around him. 

In order •; icu. attain these exporienpe '‘'the 


course adopted in [.foheland is an entirely new 
method, devised by its founders and popularly 
knowm as the gynmastic-nietliods of Rohden- 
Langgaard. These methods are peculiar and 
dilfcr from the ordinary methods of gymnastics 
in that here a greater stress is laid on the ^ ymm 
with his manhood than to the body with its 
muscular systems. Pure gymnastics an' supple- 
mented by such other exercises that may conduce 
to tlie finer dovolopmeiii of the mental faculties 
in its power of observation, concentration and 
dexterity, namely, music and sketching' and 
])ainting, etc*. 

The art of teaching is even more interesting. 
There is practically no routine. Each pupil is a 
separate and a specaal problem to her teac*her. 
Problems, espccitilly devised an<l ordained to 
meet the requirements, are set before the pupils 
who arc to solve them out according to their own 
capacity for thinking and imagination. In this 
respect they arc' guided by the teachers so that 
a progressive dcivelopment of physical, moral 
and mental functions may proceed step by step. 
Lessons /ire given in gymnastics, from \yhich 
the ])upil in the beginning learns to maintain a 
healthy formation of the body, gets a conception 
of direction, and learns the art and technique of 
impulsive movements. In order that the pupil 
may gain a thorough insight into the funda- 
mentals of these problem^ they are given 
lessons in the study of the structure and forma- 
tion of the human body, speciiilly its skcletd 
and muscular systems, -not in n dry form as is 
taught in medicnl anatomy but in a livdy and 
more interesting manner, in relation to the 
l)rinciples of life that pervades them. They are 
taught the principles of orthopaedic gymnastics 
which conduce to the correction and prevention 
of various bodily deformations, sui*h as fiat foot 
and hunch-back, etc. 

JJcsidcs these, tliey are given practical training 
ill various line arts. They learn music, 

sketching and painting, exercises which 
contribute to the (u*velopment of the tine mental 
elements, aitentiyeiiess, concentration, capacity 
for reproducing, and imaginative faculties. They 
learn geometry in a special way to give them 
a conccx)tion of measure ami an idea of the 
proportionality and order, whic'h naturally must 
follow according to definite laws. They are given 
special lessons in the study of the cultural 
aspect of humanity, social problems and problems 
of j)hilosophy and history, all of which directly 
contribute to build up a personality in an 
individual, and are therefore invaluable posses- 
sions for a pedagogue. 

One thing remains yet to be mentioned, 
namely, the amusements of Loheland. Loheland 
autlioritios perceived the usefulness of innocent 
amusements which not only help to awaken 
the imaginative faculty but also serve in an 
effective manner to make life light 
and easy, teaches man how to laugh— an 
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expression of the Inner feeling 
of joy. The method they adopt 
is simple, praiseworthy and 
instructive. Fairy tales are 
played on the stage, phantastie 
masks are prepared and various 
diflerent human temperaments arc 
enacted in their pure form. 

Loheland School is an experi- 
ment. They recognize that no 
method can be ab.solute and 
perfect, holding for all time. ^ It 
must be changed and modified 
to meet the special ncetls of 
the times. Their method indicates, 
in other wor«ls, a line of working 
I for the advancement of humanity. 

1^0 in their i)rograinme it is 
expected that those who Inave 
obtained a Loheland Diploma 
must come back at least once in 
three years to replenish their knowledge and 
renew their experiences. 

Lolicland School is in its infaiicy. 
Splendid is its success ; I met iorcigiiers from 
distant lands : America, Switzerland, llumama, 
and from difiereiit parts of (Jeniiany. How they 
effect a tliorough change in the whole atmosphere . 
;Thc most naughty and intractable girls, under tbeir 
training have been seen to be coniplekdv 
change<l in a short tirm*. Tliey have 1^ 
pridt*, arc not so emotional and wildly liv<dy, 


but have b(‘(‘ome calm, graceful, but lively never^ 
theless in their behaviour. Health ajid joy that 
come from an inner satisfaction are to be seen 
on many faces. One must admit that schools are 
really a want of the times, 

1 wondered at one* thing, wliy such institu- 
tions (‘ould not be for men ; perhaps there are 
reasons. Each s(‘X muhi grow according to its own 
laws of growth in its own way. Anyway 1 must 
admit, my short stay in T^oheland has been a 
fruitful one and 1 havi* learnt a good deal 


GWALIOR 

By H. L. C. 


L ife at Gwalior has recently been run- 
ning high. First, Colonel Sir Kailas 
Narain Haksar has played a very 
prominent part in shaping the policy 
of the princes, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that but for his vision and grasp 
of details Federation would have remaiued 
a far-oif adorable dream. 

Secondly, Rani Rajwado, the talented 
spouse of General Raj wade, has taken a keen 
interest in various movements in connection 
with the progress of women, and, as secretary 
of the All-India Ladies’ Conference, has 
poshed to the forefront the major questions 
afiPeoting the destiDies of the members of her 
sex in all the higher spheres of life. Indeed, 


in her excellent animal report which she read 
at Lucknow on the 28th Pecember last she 
gave a stirring account of the milestones 
already left behind, and of the forward march 
contemplated to challenge the supremacy of 
the “mere” man practically in every zone of 
activity. Her voice rang out clear like a 
boll and the audience which included pro- 
minent public leaders listcued with rapt 
attention as without the least vestige of 
nervousness and the faintest trace of hesit- 
ancy she told the story of achievements in 
the social and political domains. 

Enunciation, accentuation, modulation 
were simply perfect and she cast a spell on 
every one as, in the igf^thering twilight, with 
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statueeque grace, she voiced the sentiments 
shared by all educated women, and, to one 
among the hearers, she seemed to set the 
trumpet to her lips and blow the radiant 
message of hope to distant places out over 
the fields and away across the hills. Woman 
is rousing herself from the torpor of ages — 
it would bo a tlionsand uwakoniugs from a 
thousand slcc]>s, and it is a matter of supreme 
good fortune that in H. H. the Maharaja 
Scindia’s dominions Rani Rajwade stands at 
the holm to steer the vessel with steady hands 
and a clear gazo upon the uncharted path. 

But the most important event is a whole- 
some breach made in the time-honoured tra- 
ditions, as His Highness has, like an ordinary 
candidate, just sat for the High School 
Examination oouductod by the Ajmer Board. 
He came to the Victoria t'ollcgc without any 
pomp of i’ircumstaiice, without any glittering 
panoply, without trailing any clouds of glory, 
and cheerfully submitted to the rigorous 
discipline of the examination hall. He cast 
aside the purple robes and entered the room 
in plain apparel as an ordinary votary of 
knowledge. Ho stood with his future subjects 
on a footing of absolub* <*qualitv and there 
was no bodge isolating him from the future 
citizens of (iwalior. 'Phe experience thus 
acquired at a most plastic period, before 
views and opinions have hardened into 
granite,— llis Highness is going in his 17th 
year, — will be of incalculable value at a 
later age. Perhaps Hamlet rm>st have fi’eely 
mingled with the sons of coramn:i people and 
shared their hopes and fears at Wittenberg, 
else how could he have identified himself 
with humanity and referred in immortal words 
to those evils which cannot strike ordinarily 
a prim-' — 

For who would hear the whips and seoiiis of time, 
Tlie oppressor's wrnn^, the proud roan's coutumuly, 
The paugs of despisod love, the laa'|9 delay, 

The insoieiiee of ofKee and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes 
When he himself miitht his quietus make 
With a bare liodkin ? 

His Highness will shortly exercise his 
beneficent sway also ov<>r the dominions 
whicli were oiioe ruled by Vikramaditya. 


The archaeologist must strenuously unearth 
the great throne from the chaos of ruins — 
for the initiator of a i:ew era could not have 
been a mere fantastic figment of the myth- 
maker’s brain. 

Just at the time of Augustus when Rome 
was at the height of her power and Virgil 
was celebrating the splendour of imperial 
glory there dwelt rivals to them at Malwa. 
lu the court of Ujjaini there shone the nine 
gems who added their lustre to the* reign of* 
Vikramaditya whom the popular imagination 
delighted to represent as the perfect embodi- 
ment of courage, generosity and self-sacrifice. 
Not this alone -Gwalior contains the hallowed 
spot where fell the dauntless Rani of Jiiansi, 
perhaps the most heroic spirit since the days 
of ffoan of Arc. Slio hewed her way with a 
now Excalibur wrought in the forge of liberty 
and jewelled with agonies and adorations. 
She lit up the page of history and her siml 
as it escaped from its clay tenement must 
have ascended to Heaven in a eac with 
flaming steeds and attended by a lliglit of 
angels. How it thrills the imagiuiition, how 
it stirs the heart — how it warms the blood and 
sets aglow the ideals of fn'cdom ! Then 
there is the grave of Tan Sen, the immortal 
singer. Every year there throng enthiisiastic 
pilgrims to render their tribute at the foot 
of the plain unadorned heap of stones 
gnarding the ashes of one of tho mightiest 
inventors of melodies. Verily the whole 
universe is the tomb of great men. Their 
glory never dies — their ashes rest where pious 
hands have buried thtmi, but the whole earth 
cherishes their memory in loving 
remembrance. 

Which Indian Statu can bonst of snch 
blazoned names, which will resound through 
the corridors of time. Xalidas, Tan Sen 
and Lakshmibai will form a new zodiac, 
which replacing old outworn astrologies, will 
encircle the life of the young Maharaja and 
help him to promote the happiness and well- 
being of over three million souls. What an 
inspiration to the future ruler of Gwalior and 
TJjjaiii to add a new chapter to the annals 
of mankind ! 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS : LAST OF THE MUSICAL 

ROMANTISTS 

May 7, 1^33 —April 3, 1H97 
ByD. NADKARNI 


A century has elapsed since the birtli 
of Johannes Brahms, the last of 
the music masters, whom we 
designate as the Bomantists. The 
iiinc that fashioned him and sent him forth, 
is of so supreme an importance as to have 
become a matter of historical interest to 
us ; the time that looked up to him as a 
beacon-star in the firmament of music — that 
owed so’ much to the rich legacy of his 
genius — is already made distant by cataclismic 
changes that have occurred in every sphere 
of art and life, — changes that he could not 
even have dreamt. It is yet possible, by a 
merciful providence, to regard him from the 
'S^tandpoint of posterity, as a great tone-poet, 
whose works the world today, despite its 
notions of democratic values, will not 
willingly let die ; and whose name still 
spells a thrill to the heart of every lover 
of music. 

We have said that Brahms was the last 


-of the musical Bomantists. What, first tlien, 
is the meaning of Bonianticism, as the 
instance of Brahms defines it ? For this, 
we must give a short survey of the Bomantist 
periods Bomanticism appears at the end 
of the 18th century. About this time, a 
great wave of intellectual renaissance 
submerged over Europe, especially among 
the German-speaking peoples. This resnlted 
ia a revival of the ancient poetic tales of 
the middle ages, which were written iu 
Bomance dialect (the expression Bomaoce 
we read,'’ came in time to refer to the tale, 
and not to the language in which it was 
told). Under this intellectual evolution. 


theM grew up a galaxy of great poets, of 
inHbbto , the representative names are the 
, Tie«pks, JC7ovalie and the 

v^altaing inteosities 




to the literature of the 19th century. As 
the nature of their works was based on a 
different footing to that of the Classic schools 
of the iSth century, they came to be known 
as the Bomantists. 

It is significant of the human thought 
that it should have turned back to that timfi* 
of history with which the first idea Of 
Romance is usually associated — the time of 
troubadours, the crusades, the chivalzy, 
and the miracles — which disclosed a sub- 
merged world of artistic thought to the 
Western countries of the Orient. This 
nether world offered an unlimited scope to 
the range of imagination. The abstract, the 
nebulous, the immaterial, were fashioned 
into representative arts and poetry by the 
Bomantists. To music, a wide range of new 
expression was thus offered. New ideas in 
colour and dynamics were evolved by the 
composers of this period. The pertinent 
difTerence between Classicism and the 
Bomanticism in music lies in this : Classicism 
follows the dictates of regularity, aesthetic 
beauty of line, symmetrical precision^ and 
above all tradition along formal ontlihiiCINS ; 
Bomanticism embraces the bizarre, the novel, 
the imaginary, the legendary, and in its 
composition, striks a note of novelty and 
revolt. This, in brief, is a resume of the 
Romance period in music. 

II 

The German Empire of the erg in which 
Brahms was born marks an important chapter 
in the history of that nation. Conquest-^ 
mad Napoleon Bonaparte, drank with the 
blood of his many victoriea|iheld Germany 
under his iron heels, until tifStt ns^tion arose; 
to resist the oppressor whose Ve^ oanm . 
meant idesoiatiOQ. At that time, 
was a dbai^c coii^e^tlon of si^ 
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of which AoBtria waa aa important unit. 
Metteroich, that reactionary Auatrian minister, 
goujjhtto subjpct other German States to his 
dominion. With the advent of Bismarck, 
however, who had to weather many a political 
storm, Prussia became the ruling state in 
1871. When Brahms was born, the great 
chancellor was at the threshold of his 
meteoric career. 

Amidst this life of the young century, — 
crael, bitter, unlovely, abounding withal in 
vital force — there arose two groat masters 
in the art of music : Brahms and Wagner. 
The one stood for the symphony and the 
song ; the other for the opera and the over- 
ture. Much of the dynamic power which 
characterizes their works is dun, in a large 
measure, to the political fervour of their time. 

Brahms’s family name, acconling to some 
biographers, appears as Brain ^t. One evi- 
dence of this may be found in the programme 
of a concert given in 1849. The laws of 
heredity seem to have been clearly defined, 
as the example of Brahms proves it ; for 
his father Johann Brahms was an able 
musician who could play the violin, cello, 
flute, horn, and contra-bass. In spite of 
this versatility he lived such n shiftless 
existence, that he w.is not above ^'pissing 
the hat” when lie played in the Snuarner 
Gardens. The master’s raotlior was a frail, 
fragile woman, hailing from the ^‘pieb” class 
and used to walk with a pronounced limp. 
She was seventeen years older than her 
husband. History records no otlior details 
of her life, except that f»hc was an ideal 
mother, blue-oyeii. God-fearing, and eminently 
entitled to that greatest of G.-*rman feminine 
virtues : 'Huchtige .hausfniu” (tidy house- 
wife). 

To huch parents, incongruous only in the 
disparity of their respective ages, rich in 
love, though not in the worJIy possessions, 
Brahms was born on May 7’ 1833, in 

squalid poverty, amidst a wilderness of 
streets, and that cli^ss of population just 
raised ii.bove harsh necessity. The building 
which was his early home, like so many 
atchiteotural apologies of the timo^ was a 
"Wohnuni^’ ' or a te»ement"-^8omet^njg dihe 
the: eAoioZs. that in pnv oou^ttyl 
tha \BrahiM coapW of ; 


and abject poverty cried out aloud within 
the narrow confines of this ^^home,” which was 
located iu the limbo of a bleak4ooking lane 
in Hamburg. At the time of his birth, his 
mother was 44 years old, and his father 
only 27. 

Brahmses early life was uneventful. He 
was taught by a pianist named Cossel, who 
gave him his first lessons when he was seven 
years old. At ten, he made so much progress 
that he gave a study by Herz. During the 
same year, Cossel having recognized the 
nbilities of the boy, took him to the city of 
Altona, where his own teacher Marxen 
resided. Brahms played for the aged 
maestro, and was assured that while he had 
great talents, he had better continue under 
Cossel for soitk*. time. Later, he took Brahms 
under his care, teaching him without any 
compensations. 

Under Marxeo, bis general education too 
was taken care of. The world ought to feel 
profoundly indebted to Cossel, but for whose 
patience and self-sacrifice the boy would 
have been packed off as a prodigy, which 
would have proved fatal to bis genius. 

In 1853, he started on a tour with 
EdofiJird Remonyi, a Hungarian violinist. 
This wsis a salutary change from the 
terrible years of his early musical hack- 
dom. Flo toured extensively, in Zurich, 
Baden-Baden, Hamburg and other great 
cities. But wherever he appeared, he did 
not win the popular applause that a virtuoso 
expects from his audience. At Gottingen, 
there occurred a famous contretiunps, which 
had a most important, though an indirect, 
influence on the whole after-life of the young 
composer. A piano, on which he was to play, 
happened to be a semitone below the required 
pitch ; and Brahms played the piece, which 
was Krentzer’s Sonata, by heart, transposing 
it from A to B Flat (Beethoven similarly 
transposed his own concerto in C to C sharp 
at a rehearsal) in such a way that the great 
violinist, Joachim, introduced himself to 
Brahms, and laid the foundation of a lifelong 
friendship. Joachim introduced him to Iciest ^ 
at Weimar, and Schumann at Dflsseldorf* 

By tetijperaineat^ Brahms Was reti[ipis|g,;,,aiidt 
a hatairal dIalABte for potorii^ . 
shun sOQjiety at. eirei^ point Ho 
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Doctorato of Music offered by the Caitibridgo 
University in 1877 but accepted that of Ph. D. 
from Breslau four years later. In 1883^ he 
was kinghted by Prussia (Order of Mcrit). 

He was the polar antithesis of his contem-* 
porary^ Richard Wagner. The difference 
between them was the difference between the 
peaceful placidity of the lake^ and the 
glorious acpiatic clamour of the ocean. Yet, 
Wagner brought his music in appropriate 
contact with the needs of his time ; while 
Brahms, never compromising his conscience, 
worked ill art principles that were fur too 
difficult for the likes of his laity. 

His personal appearance was impressive. 
An abnormally large head stood on his small 
and stocky frame. Ruddy of complexion, 
blne-oyed (a heritage from his blue'Cycd 
mother) imd a sliock of wild unkempt hair 
streaked with silver in his advanced years, 
complete the portrait of the master. Ho was 
inordinately fond of outdoor life, and cross- 
country walks, — a predilection that he shared 
witli Beethoven, — were a daily feature of 
his active life. Mountain climbing was 
another of his liobbics. As he put on weight 
he had to curtail this form of activity. He 
was so fond of open air, that he always made 
it a rule to dine in his garden whenever 
weather permitted. 

He was very slip-shod in his dress, and 
refused all social functions that forced 
him to abandon liis care-free attire. This 
gave momentum to a rumour that he avoided 
the trip to England to receive the Doctorate 
of Music, bi^cansc he feared ho would have 
to wear a dress-suit. The existing eccentric 
cities of his dress were accentuated by a 
loud-coloured flannel-shirty open at tlie throat — 
a forerunner of the present-day Sports' model 
and by a massive "Sombrero" which he 
flj^rted on his hand, rather than on his head. 

It has been the misfortune of the musical 
world in Germany, that every, great musician 
ia ' rang^ by, critics and amateurs in one 
" the two liostile camps i ^nd. it was due^ 
ipatii; , to the m^rnpresi^ptatibns of the 
r iiwiP, that ima ipas eo generaliy 

Cf ’narrow 
-hrutal in 




method by which the average lionizer gains 
his object. His admiration for Verdi and 
Wagner, is enough to show the absence of 
operatic works from his list of compoBitions. 
Brahms was a man of wide interests. He 
was keenly alive to the scientific progress of 
his time, the telephone, telegraph and phono- 
graph. He was kind to his servants, and 
such a lover of children that ho allowed 
tlieni to impose on him. To sec him on all 
fours in imitation of a horse with a child 
astride his back, was common sight. Yet 
he remained a celibate, iind like Beethoven 
never married — nor had he any "affairs." He 
was a great admirer of Goethe and his 
favourite qiiotatiou "Blessed is he who, without 
hate, shuts himself from the world," was- 
constantly on his lips. 


HI 

A careful study of Brahms's piano com- 
positions reveals the fact that he employed 
chords that were too unique from the 
regulation chord-masses of the average 
composer. To such a degree has this unique- 
ness been used that a student is up against 
a very complicated arrangement of the keys, 
which demand a significant extension of his 
technique. It was conceded that BrahmS' 
detested the traditional, and in his simplest 
of compositions, ho sought a characteristi- 
cally distinct atmosphere. He cannot be' 
called a virtuoso in the sense that is applied 
to Liszt, Rubenstein, or Paderewski. Joachim, 
his lifelong friend, said of him : 'TIis piano 
playing was so tender, so full of fancy, so 
fiery, that it held me enthralled." 

In a much-discussed article, entitled "Neue 
Bafaiicn" (New Roads) Schumann who was 
nearer the tragic close of his great career at 
the time, hails Brahms as the true successcQ:' of 
Beethoven. The critical insight in this article 
is all the more surprising when it h remem- 
bered how small was the list of Brahms’s 
ivorks at thjat time. Schumann's' inspired 
prophecy was more than fulfilled, for today 
Johannes Brahes stands iii^ a symMio 
significance for the ultra-cIasslE tbeiigh jbJs 
musical destii^y . msfks him !^wa M . : 

.'Va« 
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of contemporary £ame aa in the case of 
Wagner. Brahms made a plodding progress 
in l5e, for the Wagner furore was at hand 
and which completely eclipsed the modest 
composer of chamber music and symphonies. 

It was von Billow’s audacious epigram, 
^^thc three B^s — Bach, Beethoven and Brahms” 
that visited upon the head of the innocent 
composer, all the vitriolic phillipic of the 
Wagner camp. Asa matter of historical fact, 
the whole controversy was waged on 
journalistic lines, without a tinge of personal 
animosity. Brahms himself never pretended 
to pose us a rival to the Bayreuth hero ; 
indeed he was his admirer, and never missed 
a performance of his works wlienever one 
was given in Vicuna. 

Brahms was a master of technique. He 
knew his scores as only he could know it- - 
perfectly. The outline of his greater works 
must be grasped with some definiteness before 
the separate ideas can be properly understood 
in their true relations to eac>h other : and 
while it is wonderful power of handling the 
recognized classical forms, so as to make 
them seem absolutely new, which stamps him 
as the greatest musician of his day, the want 
of originality has undoubtedly been a bar 
to the rapid acceptance of his works by 
untrained lovers of music. He treats of 
emotional conditions which arc far removed 
from the usual stock of subjects taken by 
the average composer. To ^^ompare, for 
example*, the ideas in his "Oennan Iloqniem/’ 
with those of Nani<=» (Op. 89) or Schicksalslicd 
(Op. 54) is to learn a lesson in artistic style, 
which can never be forgotten. 


To the old symphonic forms, and the 
amaper forms, Brahms has instilled an 
enduring invention, a vitalizing execution, 
and a musical genius hardly to be conceived 


df any odier artist except Beethoven. He has, 
fprdier, considerably improved upon the 
. ,ayini>honic structure of Beethoviu, by the 
;* MdHion df a polyphony, which is exclusively 
ip its superb sweep of expression, 
intricate contra-pnntal 
musto^the mrchitect-’^tbe.t^in-'' 
-uiiSKiasIvBpera -<of Vm tha 


envious distinction of the few — a master 
among masters, a colossus of his century. 

We notice in his compositions, a wonder*- 
ful fusion of a fecund fancy, and an elastic 
burnour- and the result is a combination that 
is as rare as it is delightful. Note the 
"Academy Festival Ouvcrturcs” (Op. 80) which 
prove Bralims as a master of musical humour, 
in his treatment of student songs which serve 
as its theme ; and the companion piece 
"Tragic Ouverture” (Op. 81) reaches the height 
of sublimity which is in no way lessened 
because no particular tragedy has been 
associated in conjunction with the work. 

His power over the orchestra is colossal 
in its expression — though be is no artist 
struggling for tlie right colour, nor yet a poet 
striving for the uniejne word. He has been 
charged by some critics for the monotony of 
his themes. It is true that the mere acoustic 
effect of a passage was of far less importance 
to him than its inherent beauty, poetic import 
or logical fitness, in a definite scheme of 
development ; and that often, in lus orchestral 
music one receives the impression of a com- 
plexity, rather than clarity, and one is apt 
to imagine that the thickness of instrumenta- 
tion is due to clumsiness. Such instances as 
the first symphony, the close of the first 
movement of the second, the epilogue of the 
third, and the entire "variations on a theme 
by Haydn” (Op. 56) are not only marvels of 
delicate workmanship in structural form 
but are instinct with peculiar beauty and 
characteristic of each instrument. 

Brahms was the Messiah of music, bring- 
ing with him new gospels of musicial struc- 
ture, which he preached in a manner befitting 
their weight and importance. He is a sym- 
phonist originally. Among the modern 
composers he easily holds the pride of place 
by virtue of the majesty and dignity of his 
form-contribution to this art His sym-- 
phonies, which seem as if chiselled from the 
granite, can be ranked with those of Beetho^ 
ven. In fact, when his first symphony was 
produced even the sternest of critics welcomoA 
it as the "Tenth Symphony,” implying tharo^ 
by;^ that it was a worthy sttcccacoi:' to 
i^ortal nine symphonies of fieethpirM; 
alciii!itic''-a8\ ' Brehtliyi,, 

to severe 
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possible sides^ aad the resultant poem that is 
thus turned out, is a veritable toiiepoem, 
Homeric in its idyllic beauty. 

A typical characteristic of the Romance 
composers lies in their vocal, more than their 
instrumental recitals. True to tliis tradition, 
Brahms to the song is the sweet-voiced, 
tender lyrist, pathetic in feeling, capricious 
yet dignified, noble yet moving, and as great 
as Schumann or Schubert. The passions and 
fires of Italian songs, as well as their lighter 
sensuousuess, were at once seized by him, 
and by subtle alchemy fashioned them into 
something deeper and more eloquent. The 
lovc-ditties that mcirily sighed, or prattled, 
or languished, atla maniMhiaUt^ in more 
serious lands, blossomed under this genius as 
outcries from the world's heart. A romantic 
ballad could reach the height of tragedy, 
when he gave it the German voice. He has 
bequeathed us such a rich legacy of songs, 
that his single name will suffice for the 
construction of a fine programme. His count- 
less LUders cannot be heard too often 


His solo piano music is an independent 
literature in itselfc He composed three 
sonatas, of which the last is very popular,, 
and its andante and scherzo are object studies 
in piano writing, ftis solo studies in E Flat 
(Op. 4) were a great favourite of Liszt, who saw 
in them more than a suggestion of Chopin. 
These little gems, composed in the evening of 
the master's life, are exquisite poetic 
bijouteries^ set togeth(*r by a genius and 
executed with the finicking craftsmanship of 
a lapidiary. In these miniatures Brahms is 
at his best and most genial mood. Here 
Brahms, the wielder of thunderbolts, drops 
his form behind him like a chrysallis, and 
flutters forth, like a butterfly, in his lovely 
little gardmis of fi'agrant flowers. His- 
Pagannini paraphrase for the piano displays 
his extraordinary skill in technical invention. 
They are the Ultima Thule of all pianists. 
Another great piece is his St. Anthony 
variation, which is a noble gesture to a 
challenge that Brahms had no soul for the 
orchestra. 


(Leiders or Licdericksj are song cycles, 
in which a number of different songs, 
circle round one idea, and are embodied 
in a single work). Among his best-known 
Lieders are his Sapphic ode (Grade 4.) 

His chamber music deserves a chapter in 
itself, since it seeks to revive the old classical 
form in a manner truly worthy of his groat 
predecessors. His ideas were throughout 
clothed in a preference to the forms 
which had sufficed for Beethoven ) and the 
instances in which he departed from struc- 
tural precedent are so rare, that they might 
be considered as the signs of a logical 
development of a musical form. His themes 
are always noble, and even from the point of 
view of emotional appeal, their deep intensity 
of expression is of a kind that grows upon 
all who have once been awakened to their 


But the greatest of his music is the 
Gorman Re<piicm (Op. 45) first performed at 
Bremen in 1868 — a mighty work, colossal in 
its sweep, elemental in its depth and power. If, 
one may pilfer a poetic phrase of Dr. Crassi, "it 
is the hearths blood^^ of a nation "wrung forth 
in its hour of sorrow." His most popular 
works are his Hungarian dances, the works 
by which his name was known outside his- 
native land. How far he stood from the 
prejudices of the average pedant, may be seen* 
in the passionate love he showed throughout 
his life for national music, especially that of 
Hungary. The Hungarian dances originally 
appeared as piano-duets, and later were 
turned into orchestral compositions. When 
the first piano quartet (Op. 25 in O Minor) was^ 
produced, it incurred the ire of the critics of 
the time by its introduction of some ctiarac- 


beauty. 

The prevaUing weakness that is noticeable 
liomo OompOsers notably in Mendelssohn's 
RfiUo is- over^Hskboration of the piano 
psriii wiMoh the listener's attention. 

, ;i!as , been narticularly 


teristicB of Hungarian tuues into tbo finale. 

Brohma^s greatneea lies in a subtle ■ ap^al 
to thb very core and Msenoe of buoiaii. 
neture as it palf^ly exists, just^ we witttese 
it daily about us'^struggling 'if r^re8s<4 ii>" 
0 ^ yerjr selves. Tbe voice of his bnueii^ 
^e inypAifO. voice of.;,Auibaftity(' 

it •0®' 
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'transformed it into as near an articulate and 
liuman expression as is possible to make it 

He is a priest, unceasing in his song- 
'ofFeriugs in the Temple liosiiitifnl ! A 
sovereign, wliose siizcray^ity is over the 
despotic rulers * A hero, who knew Ins 
mission, and subordinated it to liimself, his 
longingn, his loves, liis very life ! A seer, 
as Riiskiii says, “of irnaglnution in thc‘ pro- 
phetic senses ejilliiig the things that are not 
as they were, and for ever delighting to dw^'ll 
in that whicli is not tangibly pn^sent. . . 

His art asked his all ; he knew it, and 


gave his all. After his death, which occurred 
on April 3, 1897, a twilight seemed to 
have settled down over all musical creative- 
ness. It hushed the noises of the material 
world — as if the departure of the most 
suddenly prodigal and floresccnt of all 
aesthetics deiiiunded a period of silence, of 
repose, of inaction — that we might better 
hear the wdiisperiiigs of tlic spirit which 
pciwaded his death. It seemed to say, "1 have 
done enough for a while. I have given 
euougli for a while. Let me now sleep for 
some tum* for a (*entiirv or more,*' 


PORTS AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

liY (JAOANVnfAIU L. MKTITA. m.v. 


T he iiiiport<in(*e of ports in national economy 
and of tlio pait they <h) and eould play 
in a sehenio of national <levelopnient is 
seldom realized hy bu-iinoss men not to ^jwak 
of lay men. Althoiii;li (’’aleutta one <»l the 
most important poii-t in India and (lie East, 
very few persons have* elear notions about the 
varied ainl eomph*x fiinetion-, of port anthorilies 
or of the effeets wliieh (he iiort, Im^ on r*e tradi* 
and prospcTity of this city, thl^ province ami 
the country at laree. 

Let us Ijegin at tlie befiinnin^ A port is 
something more than a men* harbour. A port 
must have not only adeipiale ^.heller tor ship^ 
nnd suffieieiit di*pth of water like a haibour bin 
also aecominodatinii and faeiliti for landing 

and siiippiiio ol g»»oils and passengers V 7 )orr, 
that is, is a harln ur wiili terminal laeilitii-^ 
rtheltcr is mainly a natural feature but. e(T(ain 
natural di-ubditicA could be rciiiovi'd by engineer- 
ing skill. For instame, f\il*'u(tiii lias re\iTaJ 
burs and two of them are dangerous ; the 
Halcuita Port < !oinmis'*ioners have, therefore, to 
keep ilie river navigable by eonstant tln^dging. 
Similoidy, Rangoon suilern from ^ a shifting ol 
the river bed winch has been met hy du' cTcation 
of a river training wail ar«d a simiiur wall has 
also been oonstrueteii in t)»e Ilotiglily just below 
8ankral Bight. Coehin also hetai developed 
by removing its natural disat>ility about the 
bar. For, port develo])ment is neeess-ary for the 
flow and expanaion of trade. Ports can be 
distinguished according to their pl^stcal charao- 
teristics, jiHturul ports like Isorubay, tidal 
porta like Afouiinein, rtver ports like Clidcutta 
or Ran^lk, eoaat porta or open roadateada like 


Coeamula. They eould also be classified aceonl- 
ing to I he natun^ of the traffic handled, for 
nisbince, port^ which handle mainly passenger 
traffic, c./y, (i(>i>alpur, or only cargo like tho 
coastal ports of India or both passcjiger and 
traffic lik(^ Bombay or naval jiorts or ports of 
call or fuel ports. Karliei ports wen* mostly 
river j)urts because rivers were the highways of 
commeree hiU now* it is difficult to navigflU^ 
ve-M‘ls of deep draughts in rivers so that river 
port.*^ cannot always accommodate modern 
tonnage For instance, vessels of deep draught 
cannot ajiproacli Calcutta at all tides. Horne 
putts of historical intcTest on the Orissan coast 
have ileiMiyed because the rivers on w’hich they 
were situated have lilted up. 

Po*ts are gateways of traffic between t)a‘ sea 
an^l the land, between shipping on the ono hand 
and the hintfrland of the i)orts on the other. 
They an* links in the chain of coinmorcial 
activities or vital centres in the continuous 
process of transport. Commerce must move not 
only rapidly and in safety from tho producer to the 
couMuner hut it inu.'^t be hfindlod expeditiously 
at tho waterside. To effect smoothly an4l 
rapidly the irilorchaiige of traffic from the land 
to the ^ea an<l from tho sea to the land is a prime 
function of a port. In ports like Calcutta, the 
transfer is not only between the land and the 
sea but also between carriers on inland water- 
ways and coastal and oceanic routes. The land 
area from which and to which the c^tninerce of 
a Mrt moves is usually described as the bintei> 
land. This hinterland, however, is cooimoa to 
more thari one port and these ports amemg 
themselves might compete for traffic. For 
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instance, tea from miijht be exported 

from CbittA^ong or from Oalcatta ; piece-^fooda 
‘ from AhmecLibad migfbt be 8hippe<l througfh 
Bombay or through one of the Kathiawar ports. 
Bat this leaia to the question of competition 
between ports and the etFects of such competition 
on national economy to which we shall oomo 
later. 

Apart from being points of entrance or exit 
of national trade, many big ports perform another 
function which is often not adequately realized. 
The examination of the traffic in big ports 
having free areas, such us Hamburg or (^ipen- 
. hagen, goes to show that a great part of the 
morchandis(3 imported into those ports loaves 
them again after a varying delay, and is re- 
exported by sea ; the merchandise tluring this 
delay is safely warehoused ; is perhaps, in the 
course of their stay in the warohouso, the subject 
of re-assortmont, parcelling, selection and oom- 
mereial handling of every sort, or p(»s^ibl 5 ’’ is 
subjected to still profouiider alterations of an 
industrial nature. In this way, great ports 
become not "merely the import and ox]) )rt points 
of national trade but centres for the storage, 
and tlio rrmrk<*ts, for any given catogorv of 
goods. 

The question of port economy might bo con- 
sidered from the point of view of the adequacy 
and suitability of accommodation for shipjiing 
and of emiipmont for handling c.argoe-* as well 
as from tlr^ stindpoint of port operation govern- 
ing tlie incideiK'c of rates and dues. As regards 
the oiiuipment of a port not niiieli need h' said. 
A port should provide ac(V-.s to berths at all 
states of tides, facilities for quick loailing and 
discharging of cargoc-», good transit sheds and 
easy aj>[)roacli to the quays by roa-l and rail. 
The diverse ami complex funetions j»erforme»l 
by port authorities ar»* often not known. For 
instance, the Port Oimmi^sioners of Calcutta 
besides providing accomm(»dation for ships and 
for export and import cargo, are river surveyors, 
conservators of port area and carriers of goodh 
by railway extending to miles mid navigators 
or ships within the port area. TIk' tovdinicjul 
advance in respect of cargt> handling will 
be evident from the fact that at the )>ort 
of Hull two electrically-driven belt coaJ 

conveyors together with a twin coal hoist 
can load coal at the rate of 2,G(Ht tons per 
hour while at Goole, coal is loailed directly 
by compartment boats five such boats 

Bhipped 1,500,000 Ions of coal in one year. In 
Oaicutta the average loading of coal per day 
' comes to about G-8 thousand tons. Without, 
however, going into the question of port equip- 
ment^ it shouJId be emphasized that under 
^ lodem transpofft; conditions, railway connection 
U abrsolutely eseentinl nut only for the develop 
meat but the very existenoe of a port Cortam 
rtt in lodiit BaolrasMiimaftoa and Mangalore^ 
ve not developed to faU capacity owing 


to lack of railway facilitied. On the other hand,, 
the port of Chittagong is, in certain respects, 
under the control of the Assam-Beiigal Railway, 
while the new port of Vizagapatam is being 
constructed under the auspices of^ the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. Railways in India have not 
been very favourable to the ^ development of 
smaller ports and in alliance with powerful non- 
Indian shipping interests, they have at times 
adopted rate policies whose results are writ 
large in the decay of porta like Surat and 
Broach in Bombay Presidency and Tirumal- 
vasal in Madras Presiileiiey. The Acworth 
Cominittcis iii fac^t, went into this question of 
c*ompetiLioii of railways with ports whereby 
sonir* small ports hsul to close down “so as to 
leave to railways a mnnopolv of trafKe” or “force 
the Wal traffic on lo the railways.” The Acworth 
CoiumiUee, therefore*, recommended an enquiry 
into the matter by the ( Viinmiinications Depnrt- 
ni'uit which was to have elnirgo not only of 
railways but of canals and ports as well. It is 
interesting to oI)km'V(* that in England the 
importance of smaller ports to the prosperity of 
coasting trade is recognized and has been 
emphasized in such scln ines ns those for disrating 
and dock devclojimcnt which was part of 
(rovcni incut’s jirograinme for relief of unemploy- 
ment 'riic small ports iirovide cheap meaiiH of 
transport I>y ^cn for raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles of the sni rounding arena which 
<'ir.her beciiusc of their g(*ographical position or 
the Biiiall tonnage their traffic* eiuiuut other- 
wise enjoy bU'*h facility. They render possible 
an altnnalivi* means of transport to railways 
which would otherwiM* be monopolistic in their 
t(*ndcncics and help the gr'jwth kA' local in<lu8tries. 
It is 11001111 ^* of tlii-^ clo^e conncctiim of ports 
with railways that i ail ways often own and 
manage porK A port owni‘d by a railway itt 
keener to dcAvlop traffic and I'an make up by 
incrcri'»t*d land tiaffic \Nhat it loses on port 
fuciliticx It is for this icason, among others, 
that the port ol (’alcutt.i will be. faced with 
growing comi)(‘t.ition from Yizagaiiatam which 
is a subsidizeil poit and will be assisted in 
railway rates by the B. N. Ry. But whether 
railway ownership of ports is desirable or not, 
it is uruteniuble that the rpiestion of port deve- 
lopment is intimately cunnecteil with railway 
]>olicy and port charges have a close bearing on 
rate structure. It is, therefore, essential that tho 
federal ministry of trinsport of tho future must 
include within its province tho organization of 
I>orts. For the traffic problem jirescnled by 
ports oxtands Imyond port areas as in it ia 
involveil the question of trade and transport 
potentialities of the hinterland served by ports. 

The relationship of shipping to ports is no 
loss vital. If l>ecau9e of the ineffieitn(\v of porta^ 
ships take longer to have a round voyage,^ the 
result is so muofa loss in voyages. Again, if a 
ship has to pay more in port bargee, thor 
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^Jiipowner, the shipper and ultinialoly the puhlie 
will bo the loser becausci of onhaneed eosts of 
operation. Hif>:her operating: mean hifjher 

freigfht rates. Ternnnal oxpcjnso U, in fact, a 
large factor in ship ()]nTation a*- in rail irans}3orl 
and terminal expen^e in eai-(‘ of >hipping 
depemlent on port organization. Poi-f. <*x|>enses 
constitute a viiry iinpf'rtaiit ehMiient iji the eost 
of ship operation It Is'en eulenlatcd that 

nearly 3t» i»t e(Mit of the total voyage expenses 
of a summer goes to meet tlu* cost ot port and 
terminal fiieilities, hut then thi^ pereentage varies 
eonsiderahly as it depends not only on the size, 
speed and type ot steamships (wh(*ther passenger 
or cargo) hut aNo on the length of the voyage. 
The enormous effect of d<>s])iit('h at ports on the 
expense of a sUmmer eoiild he nmlized from the 
fact lhat a day’s delay Avoiild mean Io'^'J of 
hundreds or thousands of niiiei's Th<' tirst 
eon sid< -ration td' a port admin.stration thcrcifort* 
is to kiM'p the traftie moving. Poifcs thus <‘(»nsti- 
iiitiC an important hraneli ot the transport 
industry ainl are a link in tin- long chain of 
overscafc' ships, railways, roads, ainl inland 
waterway A port, in sliort, is a funnel through 
wlii(‘h the eoinmerer* of the country flows. The 
capacity and expense of ferminal facilities are, 
indeed, of vital importaiiec* to eoininerce lender 
tiiP intricate conditions of industrial production, 
it costs more to tran^l>ort, soil and delivei the 
commodities than to i>roduec and manufacture 
them. Transportation is a^ much a eo-t of 
production as raw materials oi labour or power. 
The charges of transportation at the terminals 
add, however sliyhtlv, to the total co^^t of 
transjiort and therefore to the eost of living. 
From the standimint of national ei*ononiy, 
unnocessar>' or wasteful expense* at terniinjils 
adds to the cost of jirodnetion <>[ g'^'ixls. It 
increases the burden on tin* nltimale <*onsumer 
and i- a drag on ])\ihlie resource*^ A striking 
instance of how poi-L charges in India teinl to 
increase might he mcntionoil. Fliver Due eharg»-d 
by the Calcutta Port Trust on «'ooda exported 
from or imported into (■alcutia hrouglit in an 
annual income of Ks. 17,97,.''>hs in IPlM-'Jtt while 
in 1IVJ9-10, it amounted to Rs. trj/.lti.oi'J, that is, 
an increase of Rs. 74.9^,97 1 in ten years, that is 
417 pet* cent in ten year-^ or nearly V2 per cent 
per year. The bimhm of such charges on eommoili- 
tiosi** invisible and consequently is not often appre- 
oiatnil by commercial nif-n c»r the public. Trade 
and industry demand cheap, regular and efSciont 
•fransport and suffer by iiicfficitmcy or cost of 
terminal aTrangements csp(»ciallv when present- 
-tlay competition demamls everj’ effort to reduce 
the cosit of ]3roduction 

It was observe«l previously that a port 
connects sea carriers with a hinterland. But a 
hinterland might have more than one port ns 
an outlet and these might compete among tliem- 
^Afes for traffic. A hinterland might comprise 
either loctll area ^birdi is non-ooinpetitive or a 


port’s own territory served by it because of ■ 
proximity and lower cost?' as w'cll us an ^ area of 
competition where the shipper or the importer „ 
has an efpial choice among several ports. For^. 
instance, Chittagong cannot compete for the 
traffic of 24 Pargnna^ hut the development of 
Karachi and of ports like Bedi, Okha, Navalakhi 
and Bhavnagar in Kathiawar has seriously 
aflecdiMl the revenui* of the port of Bombay. 
These smaller ports are eheai)er to oj)erate, charge 
lowt*r dne-^ and get various facilities owing to 
the sii]>piir1 of the* Indian States which own 
them. Similarly, the development of Cocanada 
and Puri lia> reacted on Oileutla sinco^ rice from 
the Northern (^>rolnaluIel coast and Orissa which., 
used to be t*xj>ortcd rtfi (klcutta began to be 
shijiped din'cfly from the smaller ports. From 
the shipowner’.^ ])oint id view, it is often prefe.r- 
abh* to have the traffic eoneentr*»ted at a few 
seleeti'd trandiipping points rather than that they 
should he distributefl i>ver different fioints involv- 
ing delay in transit, detention through stay at 
jiorts and jaiynumt of port dues at more than 
one i)lace. oii the other hand, as the internal 
development of a eountry proceeds, it might be 
cheaper to thi* eomniunily to have the jirovision 
of additional porte by short rail-route with low 
terminal charges rather than suffer congestion of 
traffic owing to eonlinned effort to force most of 
the traffii* Ihrougli one port. The producer or 
manufacturer who ship< fjoni a small port with 
an open roaiKtead like Coeaiiada or Puri has an 
advantage in regard to charges as against the 
merchant iisinn a big port like* Calcutta with a 
<*ostly dock .'sy'^tem and claboiate equipment for 
bandling cargo. Foi tbi* development of anv one 
j)ort a mattiT of competitive capacity and such 
capacity depends upon the eost and the service 
te the shii>per and the shipowner. Besides, a 
]>OTi developing beyond a ei*rtain point is subject 
to dimini^liina returns in economy of operation 
while in bottling up commerce in a ft^w places 
thiTc the risk of sudden and unforeseen 
obstructions and internijitions. It is, tberid’ore, sound 
bu.siness t(» insist upon tlie <h*vclopment of ports 
whteli wouM give to mendiants a choice in 
markeriiig their riroducts under all emergencies. 
On the other htirid, a ninltipHcatioii of too many 
ports w’ould not al\vay> be economical as it might 
mean dispersion of traffic involving duplicate and 
overlapping terminal facilities at many points 
along tin* coast which Avould run at a fractional 
caj)acitv and entail expenditure greater than the 
loss through one or two congested but fully utilized 
big ]K)rtH. It is, of course, difficult in practice to 
co-ordinah* those conflicting interests or to a^ive 
^at the precise number of ports which are 
necessary without being wasteful. But it might 
be broadly stated that a reasonable numb^ of: 
ports serving their owm territories* and acting as 
altemativo gateways in competiteve areas would 
be desirable. The State should not be indifferent, 
to the decay or possible extinction of any of its 
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commoroial gateways nor shouici it artificially 
foster tho prosperity of one port at the expense 
of another. Expenditure from the national purse 
in national interests must as far as possible be 
distinguished from that incurred for fiurely local 
purposes. It might safely be said, however, that 
in proportion to her long coas-t line India <ioes 
not possess on ade<juate number of suitable 
ports to meet her requirements of coastal or 
foreign maritime trade and has only seven major 
ports. Port development is, therefore, an imperative 
national duty if India is ^ grow as a world 
shipping and trading nation. It is for thi^ 
reason, among others, that control over ports 
should he vested in a central authority which 
could co-ordinate various interests. Ports have 
naturally grown u]> and developed in Intlia as 
elsewlicre on ha])hnzard and conflicting lines. 
One of the first tasks of the future ministry of 
transport shouhl, tliereforc, be to conduct a com- 
prehensive enquiry into the port system in the 
country and to include in it n<it only a survey 
of acconiinodution and equipment which stand 
in need of principle and design but also an 
investigation into tlu» relation of port•^ to one 
another and to the welfare of comnicrce and 
industry. Such an investigation would also 
to find out how far port dues, charges and 
pilotage fees hiiHlcr scu-traflic. (W‘«tal traffic 
has, of course, got the altcrnativ * of railway 
route but foreign traffics has to bear these*, charges 
or sulfer shrinkag*'. It is (*HM*ntial that in public 
interest some limitation should be i)lac(*d on the 
i. freedom with whicli som<* jiort authorities who 
are in the poftition of moiioi'oly services arc 
able to forw' onc-sitlcd and onerous conditions 
on trade and shipping which have no alternative 
but to submit to them. If bodies like Port 
Trusts Ivave statutory powers, they must have 
statutory obligations also ; they cannot exiTcise 
rights without performing ct»rresponding duties. 

Moreover, as Port Trusts provide services of 
public utility and subserve national economic 
interests, they should not be privately or locally 
owned or controlled by railways or steamship 
companies as are several ports in the West. For 
they have an outlook restricted to the immediate 
^ advantage of the railway or the municipality 
concerned. ^ Tliey should be managed by indepen- 
dent quasi-public bodies containing on their 
boanls representatives of shipowmas, dock rate- 
payers, chambers of commerce and municii)alitiea 
under the general control aixl supervision of the 
Government and i>e responsible, in the last 
‘ degree, to the national legi'*lature. While tho 
•tmeture of the Port Trusts in India is satisfao 
' itory from this point of view, their composition 
' (End con«truction leave much to be desired. In 
' i^tl the Fort Tt .it t Boanis, the Euro|>eans arc in 
^Bn overwhelming, majority. In Calcutta ^here are 
;;\14,Ekiropoatis as'ajpinHt 5 Indians, in Chittagong 
6 M against 4, in MndraB 11 as against 4^ in 
Baiigfion 13 as agamat 6 (iacdudiag the Bormeae 


and the (Jhinese), in Bombay 12 against 10, in 
Karachi 8 against G, and in Aflen 8 Europeans 
against 3 Indians. Thus out of a total of 110 
Trustees at the seven Port Trusts there a^e today 
73 Europeans and .">7 Indians including two 
Barmans and one CJhineso in Rangoon and one 
Arab in. Aden. Tho proportion of European to 
Indian Trustees iij therefore nearly i to 1. The 
representation of Indian interests is inadequate 
not only from the vicw-iwiiit of the natural 
right of tlio nationals hut even of the economic 
interests of Indians in the, maritime trade of the 
country. Moreover, no Indians have yet been 
considcr(*d c()mpet(*nt c*nougli to be Chairmen or 
Vice-Chairmen of a J\at Trust. Although Indians 
have been found capalile enough to occupy the 
high(*st positions in tin* (jovernment from 
executive ooumdllorship ainl ministership down- 
wards, while they have held the pocts of High 
Cornmissionership or that of Governments 
Repnisentative in South Africa with distinction, 
while th(*y have been considered tit for President- 
ship of the Tariff* Boanl or of an Agricultural 
Research Council and even for being agent of a 
Railway or member of the Railway Board and the 
Central Board of Revenue, an Indian who can 
bo a Chairman or a Vice-Chairman of a Port 
Trust is not yet born. The j)len that there are 
no trained Indians cannot be sustained. In tho 
tir-st place, non-Indians who at present occupy 
the highest posts in the Port Trusts are not 
teclnii(*al men ; they are more often than not 
traiiKHl in the tc(*hniqiie of port administration 
whih* in its s<*rvice. Many of them have had no 
.specialized training or practi(*al experience in the 
line. Mor(‘over, even in England, port adminis- 
trations do not usually have technical men at 
their heads hut choose persons lf>r their general 
capacity anfl broail outhH>k. Plenty of capable 
Indians of the* rc<jtii.sito calibn* am! wide experi- 
ence are availabLo to serve as administrative 
heads of l\nt Trusts. It is natural therefore 
that this non-Indian cUaracte,r of the administra- 
tion should be rpfle(*ted in the higher services 
of the Port Trusts, Rir Pliiroze Rcthna elieited 
in reply to his interpellation in the Council of 
StaU*. on 3nl IMarch 1931 that the total number 
of otfieors in th« different Port Trusts drawing 
salaries of (i) Rs. .noo to Rs. 900 (ii) Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 1,999 and (hi) Rs. 2,0()(* and over were 
300, 190 and 27 respectivebs making a total of 
317. Out of these there were only 64 Indians, 
,34 in the first group, 10 in the second and none 
in the thirrl, wmich eomes to about 121/2 p<*r <*ent 
Indians. As this list would al.so include officers 
whose starting pay may have been le^s than 
B«. 500, Sir Phirozo put another question asking 
G(»vernment to eliminate such offiot^rs whose 
initial salaries were less than Rs. 51^, hardly 
any European could have started in Port 
Trust service on a lower salary than Rs. SOOl 
Under the same groups as the above, there are 
altogether 288 sneh Olivers, 112 with initial salaries 
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fipotn Rs. 500 to Ka 990, Ifiii from Ra KtOO to 
Rs. 1,999 and 23 from Rs. 2,000 and over. In 
these 288 there are in the first two groups only 
15 and 6 Indians respectively, total 21, while 
there is no Indian with a salary of Rs. 2,000 
and over in any Port Trust of India. The 
percentage of Indians conics to only about 7. 
As regards the now appoint riK'nts made during 
the last ten years, the different Port Trusts had 
made 144 appointments with initial salaries of 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 090 and of tJiose only 14 or 10 
per cent were Indians, in tht* second group 
there were 11 appointments witli initial salaries 
of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,000 of which only one was 
an Indian. He was Mr. K. B. Roy in the 
Calcutta Port Trust, who has been the only 
officer retrenched on the ground of inefficiency ! 
In the highest grade of Rs. 2,000 there were 
three appointment s altogether, all being Europeans. 
These figures tell their own talo and show what 
the domination of Europeans in the Port Tru'-ts 
means. The British commercial intepsts arc so 
apprehensive of their future position in the 
Indian ports that the famous Beiithall circular 
suggesUid the removal of Pori Trusts along with 
railways out of the control of the popular 
legislature*. Kir E. Bentluill speaking at the 
secoinl R. T. (J, urged that nil legislation dealing 
with major ports whi<'h are so es.sential to 
shipping should be compulsorily reserved for His 
Majesty’s assent. Obviously, the idea under- 
lying these proposals is to make the important 
ports of India akin to the Treaty Ports of China, 
that is, veritable imperium vt imupy'iu indepen- 
dent of national control and free from any 
influence of the national legislature. 

For ports are an integral part of thcj system 
of national transport and their development has 
a Dolitieul no less than an wonomic importance. 
Adequate, terminal facilities for shipping are as 
essential to national defen <‘C as a mercantile 
marine and a navy. Those facilities cannot be 
constructed in an emergency even at enormous 
cost. In perii>ds^ of war, the problem of the 
port is not less vital than that of shipping. For 
instance, Bir Arthur fialtcr in his Allied 
Shipping f^niUroJ dcserihing the co-ordination 
of merchant shipping of the Allies during the 
war observes ■ 

“At an early stage in Ihe war the time stKsnt 
ia port in loading, unloading, and bunkering, 
became a serious factor in the shipping position 

At certain periods in the ^ar (and for the 

whole period since the war) the reduction in 
imports through port delays was greater than 
that due to the actual loss of vessels." 

It was in order to deal with this problem 
that a Port and Transit Committee was constitut- 
ed by the British Admiralty in 1915. Describ- 
ing the effects of the delays in loading and 
discharging, Sir Arthur Salter states : 

"The result was to reduce the importing capacity 
of ships by more than 30 per cent, that is, the 


in 1919 carruid lees than 70 per cent of 
the* cargoes which they would mve carried u 
port conditions of loading and discharge hM 
been ns they were in 1913. This fact may be 
forcibly put by stating that if it had been possible 
in 1919, by a wave of a magic wand, either to 
bring back at once into active employment all 
the tonnage sunk by the Germans throughout 
the war, or alternatively to improve port conditions 
to their 1913 level, the second of these alternatives 
would have given much the greater relief to the 
situation ana help to the general economic position 
of the world." 

The importance of ports will be evident from 
these facts. With a view to foster the develop- 
ment of ports and national shipping, differential 
port, dues and tonnage duos on national and' 
foreign vessels are levied by many countries. 
Portugal and Spain, for instance, subject foreign 
ships to such discriminatory dues even now 
while at various stages in its economic history, 
America has resorted to preferential dues for 
national vessels. This discrimination became so 
widespread and serious that only a few years 
ago, a Convention of International Regime of 
Maritime Ports was drawn up for securing 
equality in all port (lues anti charges between 
national and non-national ships, but even this 
convention specially excluded maritime coastal 
trade from its scope. At many British ports^ 
different dues are levied on ships on the British 
and foreign registers. At Liverpool, in the case 
of every new vessel built in the United Kingdom 
which on her first voyage goes to Liverpool in 
ballast direct from the port where she was built 
and trades outwards from Liverpool with cargo, 
one-half of the Dock Tonnage rates payable in 
respect of outward voyage are remitted. The 
Indian Trade Enquiry Committee of the Imperial 
Institute recommended some years ago that in 
order to encourage the export of oil seeds from 
India, ports in the British Empire .should charge 
prefen»ntial dues for British shipping. The Port 
Facilities Committee appointed in 1929 by 
British shipping, industrial and commercifiil 
interests clearly stated in their report that the 
coasting trade is an important element in nation- 
al defence and held that for the development 
of coastal trade, constructive action in^ regan) to 
port improvement was necessary. It ^ is evident 
therefore that the port problem is regarded 
.elsewhere as a part of the problem of national 
economy and port administrations on their part 
do not ignore the larger and more fundamental 
economic interests. It is only in India that port 
authorities argue that they are *'nat concerned 
with the ownership of the ships which trade to 
the Port’’ and that because the revenue of a 
port is mainly derived from foreign trade, the 
Port Trust should not in resjpect of^ stores 
purchase adopt a policy of preferring indigenous ' 
fitKMls which would put foreign imparts at a- 
disadvantage. In other countries national oon- 
aidm'ations do find a place in the adminisiantivs 
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policy of the porfci. Ports ^ *ire, in n word, 
national asaets ; their adminiatration is not a 
municipal matter of local importance only. They 
abould, as far as possible, be under central 


control in order that the nation might hare a 
voiffo in their development on national lines 
and that their activities could be correlatefl in 
accordance with a national policy 


‘I CHOOSE THEE MY REPRESENTATIVE” 

Bv JYOTFRMAYT GANGITLI, m.a. 


A hot film and an apparently hotter 
road ! Vet men and women were 
seen hurrying along, electoral rolls 
, ,in hand, busy canvassing votes for 
the coming elections of the (Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. One person peeped over the shoulders 
of a group of canvassers and bawled 
out: ‘Tjook up No. 10....Street, Sir! Hasn^t 
Mr. ... a vote ? Ask the candidate to go 
personally to him and to secure his vote !” 
Another — a thin nervous sort of a man, joined 
the group and asked timidly : "Will you please 
look into the rolls and see whether 1 Lave 
my name printed there. It is . . The 
chief of the canvassers smiled into the eyes 
of the bawler and said : "Oh ! yes ! yes ! 
of course ! She will go personally from door 
to door to request the favour of your voting 
for her.” The bawler retired from the field 
muttering grimly, "Or else she has but scant 
chance ! A woman to aspire to be a 
Councillor I I must have a talk with her 
first.” A young college student in a blue 
khaddar shirt was hunting up the name of 
the nervous person in the list. He looked 
up and said, "Did you say this name and 
street ? I do not find the name.” "You do 
not ! Then see, whether there is this name 
.and that and ^at ?” "No, Sir ! there are 
none of these names in it I” "How is this ? 
We are all owners of houses and wc pay the 
taxes regularly ! Can’t I see the candidate 
and «t this put right ?” "Yes, of course !” 
and uie candidate was brought over, but 
she had nothing to do now. The day is long 

e at and gone bv when these people had to 
ve tbat peep into the roils and to demand 
to be enlisjiied. 


Anxious faces looked out of motor-car 
windows peering into the number plates of 
the houses standing in rows. Rich or poor, 
the candidates were seen briskly walking 
down the streets, lanes and by-lanes, standing 
before a voter with an ingratiating firaile on 
their lips, sometimeK listening to a tirade 
against sitting Councdllors, sometimes to a 
whole lot of grievance.s against the manage* 
meat of the Corporation affairs and the 
officers and employees of the Corporation 
and here and there gratefully drinking in 
praises about their own selves or a 
little sadly of their opponents, or, discou* 
solately, of Councillors long dead and gone. 
"You want me to come and vote for you ? But 
these are not the days of Nalinbehary Sircar 
or Radha Charan Pal ! Yes, they were real 
Councillors, the true representatives of 
ratepayers. They knew what they were 
sent to the (^ouncil Chamber for.” 

An immaculately dressed candidate was 
seen gingerly stepping inside a hustee, while 
his luxurious car stood by the pavement of 
the wide street with a high-sounding name 
belying the very existence of a hustee to 
crown its glorified head. But the fnistee 
is there. A burly-looking man came 
forward and grimly appraised the suitor for 
votes. Aristocratic to the tips of his fingers 
let him be, let him be the millionaire owner 
of palatial buildings and lines of hisUeSj, 
ride he unnoticing by, and fast past these 
men at other times in bis grand" RoMs Royce, 
today he seems puny and insigrdficast as 
little Hop-o*my-thumb before the ogre, and 
this dw^er of a hovel by the side of an 
almost hidden diAy' mtUah, has gained tibe, 
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stature of a gaint in his eyes. Docs the 
multi-millionaire father weigh the indigent 
suitor for his danghlei’s hand exactly in this 
way before he shuts his door on the face of 
the poor young man who cxp(‘et« to be 
thrown out of the window every inoniont ? 
The candidate wails for tlie gruff voice to 
give him some assurance, and tlni giant plays 
his game. It is almost as the eat plays with 
the mouHC. Some say that you can never 
be sure about the />//s7ee-ppople, but my 
experience has been otherwise. Those big 
children of the bustrv have a very soft heart 
for the cajoling voice of those who are of 
the race of mothers. '‘Mother ! 1 bow to 

thee !” Yep, it is really so for them. 

In spite of the uninviting look of the 
half opened portals of a house, an enthusiastic 
young batch of canvassers wore l)iisy 
arguing the benclita that would accrue from 
choosing a woman councillor for the 
Corporation. A be-spoctacled g(‘iitleman 
stood at tin' door blinking at them through 
the gold rim of his glasses. ‘^Will that 
woman sweep the roads and ch'an the drains 
that you have e,omo brandishing the fact 
before me The batch of young men looked 
nonplussed but the candidate herself step])ed 
forward and saved lln* situation. ''No, Sir/* 
was the meek reply, "I did not kjiow that you 
required these of tin' men eouneillors and that 
they Imd so long eompliod with these 
demands !*’ The doors widened and the whole 
batch was oiVered tea along with the woman 
who might liav* been asked to sweep the 
streets. Over the tea-eup she smiled and said, 
"But it is tl)e women who sweep and dust 
and keep your houses elean.” 

hat is your professi(M), may I ask ?” 
was gruffly put to int' at one of the houses. 
"I am one of the big host of unemployed at 
die present moment/* I said. "Do you know 
that you will be recpiin'd to make speeches 
in tlie English language in the Corporation ?*’ 
"Oh yes, I know that full well." "Then ?^* And 
the hands and eyes expressed the di.sgnst and 
the disdain their owner felt at my daring to 
oppose the sitting councillors who were of the 
great profession of law, and the other young 
aspirant, Tvho was never my opponent and 
whose friendly help will be evtar •'gratefully 
remembered by me and my workers, WW of 

\ it 


tlie noble profession of healers of all physical 
ailments. A young man in u grey-green 
Punjabi gave* an inane laugh and said a little 
fearfully, "Sir, Mahatma Gandhiji keeps one 
day of silence in the week only, whereas some 
of our councillor'^ have been found keeping 
‘Mif) days of silence in the year and I am 
afraid tbat is why you have broaclied this 
subject, blit 1 can assure you that this lady 
will not be one of thorn, if yon elect her to 
be onr n-presentative.** "May I ask what 
are her qua! ifie,at ions besides being a woman ?*^ 
was asked in an exasperated tone, and then 
the voice lowc*red and the scornful lips 
were seen mutt(*ring, "which fue.t may bo 
a great roeconiendatiou to you all but to me 
it is on the contrary a — /’ and the voice 
trailed into inaudibility. 

*'What is this ? It is not at all befitting 
a woiuaii to leave her kitchen and her house 
and to dare aspire to a seat in the municipal 
corporation.'^ "Are you not a little late in 
venting out yonr views?*’ “Why?” "The 
Government nominate every tim<' a lady 
oouiieillor. Did you ever ventilate publicly 
your view against that ?” And then again 
at another house a smart, alcTt-looking 
geiitlenian waved his hands in a vigorous 
manner and in a determined voice entered 
his protest. "I do not want to see you in the 
Council Chamb^'r of the Calcutta Corporation. 
You arc too high for that ! Do withdraw 
your name at once ! It is no good for you 
nor of voii to contest a seat. Think over 
the matter and do decide not to go.” Wearily 
came the reply, "I have thought over the 
matter well before entering into tlie field and 
I have no intention to withdraw.” 

But in spite of all, a fall forty-five 
minutes’ lecture was inflicted upon me and 
the days got blurred before iny mind's eyes 
and I found them looking into the mirror of 
the past wherein I was a student sitting 
amongst rows of other students in a colonnaded 
man'^ion with crows gleefully siuging their 
slogans overhead. 

Night-time and a narrow by-lane and 
the light from a small pocket torch acting the 
search-light on the number-plate of the 
houses, while young voices called out eagerly 
the name of the Qwner of a house. Hurried 
footsteps were heard coming downstairs and 
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then, with the opening of the front-door, the 
high-pitched voice of a choleric old gentleman 
was heard, '^Do not dare flaunt the certificates 
of your great men before my eyes ! If I give 
my vote, I will choose niy candidate. I myself 
will judge their merits or demerits. I do not 
care who is who and what he says.’" 

The window overhead opened in one of 
the streets and a shaggy head peeped out 
and came a snort : ! Go away ! You are 

'becoming a pestilence and a nuisance ! T have 
already decided whom to vote for and I do 
not nerd any pleading.” The voice rose to 
a shout, "I am adamant, man, and you cannot 
change me.” The boys had outdone Griselda 
in pati(*nce and a persist(‘iit one still pleaded, 
^May wo know the name of the candidate 
you have chosen to el<»ct ?” “It is not 
a he, mar?,' it is tlic she,” was the 
seemingly caustic reply. The boys were 
jubilant, and beamingly tlie voices came out 
in unison, “We arc her workers and she is 
here? with us.” A flash of warm, welcoming 
light and gleaming fair hands from under- 
neath the folds of big bordered sarees 
brought forth anotluT shout of joy from the 
boys, and the woman candidate was seen 
drawn in, while voices grew soft and 
tinkling of gold ornaments mellowed the 
atmosphere into one of sweet friendliness. 

^Mother will not vote,” gruffly said the 
son, but from the balcony overhead the 
grey-head<'d, sweet face beamed at me and 
nodded : “Oh, yes, I shall come ! Oh, let 
him shout, but I am a woman and I know my 
duty.” 

Pattering little feet and small yet eager 
hands bolding up little placards vainly hoping 
to reach the sky were seen bravely parading 
the streets. The little ones were trying 
to assert their rights to demand of their 
mothers and the raother-sex the fulfilment of 
their duties as citizens and thus not to leave 
the little Nanda-dulals neglected. “The city 
demands of every mother's son the 
acknowledgment of the mother's rights” was 


the idea that actuated these little darlings, 
who have not yet forgotten their debts to the 
mothers, to come forward of their own accord 
into the arena where tilting of the lances 
reigned supreme. “Vote for the City 
Beautiful,” they said. “Vote fur the city 
cleaned of dirt, freed of pestilence ! Vote 
for the eity palpitating with a mother's 
heart !” The future alone will show whether 
their need and their desire will be granted 
by Him Who rules the destiny of mankind ! 

“It is nut an easy job to be asked to and 
to consider the (piestion whom to vote for, 
you know,” was the admonition received 
from one ratepayer who seemed to be a man 
in a thouaiind. “I have to choose my 
representative and so I have to know 
whether my ideas and ideals tally with those 
of the (*aiididate.*’ And thereafter 
vehemently arguing all sorts of tilings and 
quoting out-of-})oint slokas from Sliastras, 
for hulf-au-hoiir he gave out his opinion 
that of no woman can it be said by ratepayers, 
“I choose thee* my representative.” 

Thor has thundered and Odin has ridden 
through the sky, Valkyries liave screamed, 
but even through all these, young and old 
have smiled, men and women have discerned, 
boys and babies have persiatcntly reiterated 
their wislios and wants and the fates have 
spun the thread of existem‘>c and destiny. 

And now, will there be an association or 
associations of women ratepayers to help 
those whom thc»y as well as the men have 
chosen as their representatives to make of 
this pestilence-ridden city of ours a cleaner, 
healthier and a more beautiful city for the 
present generation and the generations to 
come ? Will not the mothers and sisters com© 
forward, as well as the fathers and brothers, 
to r(*niind ns that it is to free us from 
serfdom, from bondage to dirt, disease and 
degeneration of the physique and the mind 
that they have elected us ? Will not they — lest 
we forget that they have said : “I choose thee 
luy representative” ? 
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(7URRIi:\T FXM)N(>MIC PROliLKM^s OF fXDTA: 
With a foreword htf Sir J (\ Cht/ajee, KL Bengal PidAi- 
mty Hoard, Pp, 101, Be, 1 or Is, (id. 

The book brings together five essays previously 
issued in the form of pamphlets. The foreword of 
course is now published for the fir^t time. As may 
be easily imagined, Kjr .1. i\ Coyajee has nothing 
but commendation tor the Oovern merit moasures. 
It is rather snrprisuii* that an economist of his 
eminence should try to deleiid the iiaViensible, 
On pages 8 and 9, he has given a number ot reasons 
to prove that India cannot continue without 
reciprocity in face of keen competition with other 
tropical countries. Wc may present him with 
another argament, vU , that Oreat Britain is no longer 
a free trade country as before. Wc also agn^e that 
India must now enter into a trade arreement \ihetbK.T 
she likes it or not. But the fhain issue of the 
matter is, will Tiidia derive any advant.age commen- 
surate with her seenfiecs under tht, present pact / 

In speaking of the Indian -fiscal system, Sir 

J, G. Ooyajee says ; “India can justly claim the 
credit of sotting an example to the world of a 
system of protection which gives his due to the 
producer without vnneeessnrily burdening the 
consumer” (p. 9 ; italics ours). In view of the 
&ct that the sugar industry now enjoys a 
virtual protection of over 200 per cent, it is oettcr 

not to sp^k about the burden of' protection,— at 

least in Mngal. 

On page lO again there is an equally amusing 
statement to the following effect : “we have to 
balance the loss of a certain amount of gold against 
the strengthening of the public credit, the improve- 
ment in the budgetary position, the reduction in 
interest charges and the improvement in the gilt^edge 
market.” Surely these are as much desired by 
other coantries as India. Why then do they not 

follow the same policy of gold export V On the 
contrary, aii coantries cm gold are trying to conserve 
their gold nesourees to the utmost. The reel mason 
is that tihe Adnefion in Interest c^iges Jkoa the 


coustMpient appreciation of Ciovornment securities 
arc not primarily due to gold exports at all but 
to the aecumulatioti of idle business funds, which 
can nut be employed in trade and industry as before 
on account of the depression. 

The first essay on “Economic Depression and 
Civil Disobedicuct**' is about the weakest in the 
whole series. There is a considerable con fas ion 
between cauoe and eilcet throughout. (Jf the four 
causes mentioned, as many as three are really the 
consequences of the depression. As has been 
repeatedly pointed out by competent writers with 
the help of incontestable statistics, the over-production 
of agricultural commodities and raw materials, the 
disparity between different prices and monetary 
maladjustineiits — all these appeared after the crisis and 
not In fore it. American financial crisis was no 
doubt the immediate cause of the collapse, but that 
in Its turn was brought on by the preceding regime 
of dear money. 

The argument attributing the jircsent depression 
to the civil disobedience movement is equally 
speciou-. The wholesale price level in Bomlniy 
did not deviate much from the level of prices in 
the irriited Kingdom, whereas the Calcutta level was 
appreciably lower. Surely the disturbance to trade 
in Bombay was much greater than in Calcutta. 
The price of jute began to fall early in long 

before tlie initiation of civil disobedience movement. 
Here also the effect has oeen confused with the 
cause. For the intensity of the civil disobedience 
fflovcmeiit must have been often due to the economic 
distress which made people desperate and incited 
them to break laws, e. y., in certain agrarian regions 
of the United Provinces. 

The next essay Tndian Fiscal Policy” displays 
the Roman hand of Rir J. C. Coyajee and iB probably 
the best of all. This historical account is fuU 
and accurate. One cannot however accept the 

statement in the last sentence to the effect : H 

will no doubt be conceded by the impavtiai historian 
that in their fiscal policy the motivsh fodroe of 
Ooverament has eUways been the promotion of tbs 
welfare of. the people of Ini^a.” (Itaficik ones). Sorely^ 
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the writer, whoever he may be, does uot contend 
that the cotton ex<nse dnty was in the best interests 
of India ! 

The third essay on “Gold exports and Government** 
appears to have been touchm up at places to meet 
some of the criticisms urged against it when it 
had been issu^ as a pamphlet. Although the 
reviewer’s own criticism which was forwarded to 
the Bengal Pablicity Board was not even acknowledged 

§S r them with their pecaliar notions of manners, he is 
ad to find in the second foot-note on page 79 that the 
istinction between (fross export and net export pointed 
out by him has now been recognized. He doss not 
desire to repeat here his arguments against the 
policy of gold exports, which are avadahle in the 
asBue of “("apitar* dated the 2nd February, 19:U. 
* But he cannot refrain from pointing out that one 
cannot have stability in cxcnaiiges as well as In 
price at the same time, unless the price levels all 
the world over are stabilized and the mutual 
balance.4 of aeconnts are all adjusted. Tf the super- 
economist in charge of the Publicity Board can 
solve this inherent conflict between the two, he will 
assuredly have an honoured place in economic 

literature, whatever the position H<*c()rded to 

his pamphlets. 

The next 'essay on “Indian Currency Policy'* 
gives an eminently readable account of our 
checkered currency history. Unfortunately, there 
are a few misleading, and possibly inaccurate, 
statements. For instance, is it correct to say, as 
has been done on page lOll, “the (Told Exchange 
standard.. .is still in operation in India” ? On pime 
105, the Gold Exchange Standard is stated to he 
aiming at securing a stable exchange and 
a stable level of prices.*' Again, one cannot 
but demur at the statement on page 121 that 
“None of the usual tests and statistics support 
the view that the ratio (of Is. Od. gold) is having 
a devitalizing clfect on the trade of the country.*’ 
The fact, however, remains that the depression in 
India has been severer than in other countries, which 
also produce agricultural goods and raw materials. 
This points to the fact that in India the world 
crisis has been superimposexl on the “adjustment 
crisis,” proving that prices, wages, cost of living 
and cost of production had not been adjusted to 
the Is. 6d. rate. 

On page 122, the blame for the dropping of the 
Reserve Bank bill is put on the shoulders of 
“certain Indian members of the Assembly.” Is it 
justified ? Was not there greater obduracy on the pari 
of Government ? The fre^om from political control 
about which ho much fuss was made may be 
ueceasary for the day-to-day administration of a central 
bank, but certainly not in the formulation of national 
economic policies in the prestmt politico-ccxiuomic 
condition of India. 

The last essay on the “Ottawa Agreement” is 
full of special pleadings. (Surely if the advantages 
to India had in remity outweighed the sacrifices 
made by her, such long and laboure^l advocacy 
would nave b^n clearly unneoessary. After the able 
analysia of Prof. D. Ghose, it is too late in the 
day to claim that the Agreement was in the interests 
of India (p. 161). 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE IN FEDERAL 
INDIA ; Indian,*' Oxford JTnmraily 

Ptm. t9$sf:Pag€$ m. 5s, 

Iho fmpew at. tlio book, alfhough carefully 
iWfti to ha propaganda in favour of the 


new constitution. The writer, who has chosen to 
be anonymous for obvious reasons, is most likely a 
British official. The pseudonym “British Indian* 
tries to hide the extreme solicitude for the 
“Economic case of the Indian States” displayed in 
tlio last chapter and also in many earlier pages of 
the book. 

Oil page 7, there is an ingenious and thoroughly 
mischievous propaganda in favour of financial 
safe-guards. Says the writer: 

The Finance Minister with a big 'No' written 
on his forehead will uot be easy to secure in a 
dcmoeratic India, and he will bless a Constitution 
under whif:h he can suck shelter in his natural 
desire to kc'p expenditure under control rather 
than invoke supfiort from colloagnos whose political 
eommitrnciits may occasionally run counter to 
considerations of economy and sound finance. 

If it is rcilly so, why try to do the impossible 
and set up a democracy in India? The issue is 
quite simple. Either you trust India, or you do 
not. If you do, safe-guards arc unnt;cesBary and 
irritating. If you do not, why in the name of 
honesty make a pretence of offering self-government? 
Tf it is argued that safe-guards arc necessary merely 
to disabuse the foreign bond-holders and that the 
British Government are fully satisfied themselves 
about the future. Government of India, may we 
humbly suggest that one way of satisfying their 
keen desire lo (*onfcr self-government on Iiidia is 
to take over all these foreign bonds on their own 
account, India remaining indebted to them alone; 
and not any unduly nervous foreif^i lenders? 

A novel reactionary proposal is about voting on 
money bills by ballot, so that members may not 
be accountable to their constituencies (page 14). 
Another measure designed to thwart fiuanmal powers 
has been suggested in many places. Thus on page 8, 
the status and powers of the Blanding Finance 
Committee are sought to be widened. Again on 
page 41, a Ktatutory Advisory Council is suggested 
pending the establishment of the Reserve Bank. 
The experience gamed from the working of the 
present departmental committees such as the Standing 
Finance Committee for railways makes one extremdy 
sceptical about theii useful ness. It has been rightly 
minted out by Mr, W. F. Willoughby in his National 
Budget System (p. 41) : 

• departmental committees become partisans of the 
particular department committed to their care 

through Government activities and through 

constant exposure to the point of view and 

propaganda of the administrative officials in charge 
of tne service ui question. 

A sugar-coating for the bitter pill of certification 
has been suggested on page 24, where it has been 
pointed out that in the Japanese constitution, if the 
legislature throws out a money bill 

the provision mode for the lost financial year 

continues automatically to be operative. This 
suggestion leads to the same' result as certification 
and may be adopted. 

The only change we desire to make in the above 
extract is to change the last word into “rejected.” 

On page 30^ there is a dear admisajpn that in the 
proposed constitution out of a total denirat revenue 
of Ks. 90 CTores, Us. 47 cTores would be absorbed 
in Defence, Bs. 15 exons in Debt Services and Rs. 10 
crores in Salariea acul Pensioas, leaving only Ba 18 
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eroivs or 2d per rent to the control of the central 
legmlature and even that eubjcot to “the apociaJ 
reaponaibiUties of the Govfirnor^GoncraL** 

In chapter Vll, pa^o MC, the author discreetly 
draws a veil over the past history of Indian ciirrency 
and exchanfre. Does he thus tneidy a<lmit that 
the fioaucial policy hitherto ndopterf has unduly 
favoured British tra<lc and industry to the claniape 
of Indian economic devcIopmentV The less talk 
there IS about budget deficits and unsound methods 
in public finance under the new constitution, the 
better it is for the present administration, which, ns 
the author has himself stated, ‘'had succcesive budget 
deficits for five years ending 1022-23, aggregating 
about lOi) crorea’^ (puRt' o’l). 

The next sec'tion of the book on commerce** 
begins with a discussion on the Demand for Safe- 
guards. The writer has advanced a novel and 
ingenious argument in his support. 8ays he : 

The apprehensions of the British eommiinity 
do not ajipenr altogether unjustified when we see 
that Indians arc asking for similar safe-guards 
in a separated Burma (page 51) 

But are the two easc^ similar ? Indians arc not 
afraid of a policy of a fair field and no favour. 
What they apprehend is that British capitalists will 
set up a puppet Burmese (Tovefiiment and with its 
help strangle perfectly fair Indian competition. If 
there is any moral to be drawn from this, Indian 
business irVn should demand stringent safe-guards 
against British traders and industrialists in the 
forthcoming feiieration. This is necessary in order 
that there m'ly not be any iimluc preforenee to 
British trade and indnstry securtNl with the help of 
Princes, who, to <|iiote * the words of Mr. Mardy 
Jones, “arc all proud and strong when they have 
to deal with their own subjects, but Jambs before 
the Virteroy or Agent to the ( rov(*riior-General.’' 

The diseussions on sab-guards \ihethcr tbianeial 
or commercial arc all unreal. The author in company 
with other exalted personages in the service of the 
State has tried to establish that the whoed has 
completely revolved since the iHginiiiiig of British 
rule in India. The servants of John Company had 
power but iio rcRpoiisihiiity, whereas in the proposed 
constitution, so goes the caimrd. Viceroys and 
Goveriiora will have onerous ref-jKu ^-iliiiiiies lint very 
litllc power wln<*h will be vebt\.d uiuiiily in the 
legislatures. The reviewer shudders at the prosjieet 
of the Viceroy s jKist going a-begging I 

The third and the Jest seciion on Finleral Finance 
pives a useful summary of the allocation of rcKUirci^ 
in the leading fideral fonstitulioii.^ of the world. 
There is also a careful compilation of materials from 
the prcK'ecdings of the first and second Ivonnd Table 
Oonfenmoch, the report of the l*erey and Davidson 
Committet^H and similar offieial documents As 
ftatrd above, the authorV heart, bleeds at the 
•acrificf« made by the Indian Ktates ui joining the 
Federation. TTie credit side of the balance sheet, 
vix.f the contribution of the Ra^es, has been diawn 
up with meticulous care, but tbe debit side., or the 
asseaameut of the Staton to tbe <xmiiiion burdens, 
has been more or less perfunctorily calculated. U 
ie no wonder, therefore, that there has been a heavy 
debit balance, revealing great economic hardship to 
the poor Btatea I 

One wiahea that a email portion of this milk of 
human kindneH was available for at least oue British 
Indian province, atn., Bengal, On page 100, at 


mnnv as four arguments have boon advanced against 
making over any portion of the jute export do^ to 
Bengal. The first objection is that the Fecieral 
Government cannot forg<) a revenue of Jvs. 4i crorea 
derivable in a normal year from this duty. The 
question is, has the O. ’rural Government explored 
all avenues of retrenchment and of fresh taxation 
in the same w^ay as the Bengal Government has 
done f Thus the Ceiitral Government cannot have 
any better claim for financial relief than the Bengal 
Govern tn 011 1, The sijcond objection is theoretical. 
Thus it IS stated 

Jute is an ahaolute monopoly. (Italics ours). The 
tax falls upon the foreign consumer and not on 
the home producer, and there is, therefore, no 
thtforetical justification for assigning a share of 
the procewls of the duty to any individual 
Province. 

In tlie first place, jute is not an absolute monopoly, 
e8|)eeially in a time like the present, when paper 
bags are* not unknown and when bulk-handling is 
coming into greater and greater prominence It the 
position of jutc had been really imprc’giiahle, there 
would not have been such a disastrous fall in price 
in spite of severe curtailment of production, in any 
case, there is no question that the duty is extremely 
onerous in the present level of prices and is probably 
being paid very largely by the cull i vat or. It. should 
be remembered also that the steeping of jnte in 
village )>onds and kffnla giving rise to an oflensivo 
stench and the threshing of the fibre by ryata 
waist d^cp in that filthy wiiicr ior hours together 
with the trojiical sun overhead, create ilJ-heaiih and 
disease in Bengal viiDges, for which funds should 
bo made available from the jute export duty. The 
third objection, ri^.. the administrative dilficulty 
of sharing a iliity between the federation and a 
Htate may be easUy removed if the entire duty is 
made over to Bengal. In any ease, any share 
however large, wdl defeat its purpose by maiiitaiuing 
the sfufus tfiio of Bengal as the Ciud^’reila of all 
Indian provinces. The fourth .and the last objection 
against the sharing of this export duty is that it 
ni.ay furnish on unwholesome precedent for a similar 
division ot import dunes. Tliis danger seems to be 
cbimtiiciil. As the author must himself havo 
pereeive<l from his stinly of federal constitutions, 
irnpoit duties lorm a federal source of revenue all 
the world over, whereas export duties are generally 
regarded as a jxTiiie.ious form of taxation. They can 
Im* tolerated only on the jiniieinle of quiti pro quo^ 
if the proceeds' are utihxed tor improving rural 
sanitation in Bengal. 

Although written with a purpose, the book is 
iiini’ly himI imefiil. The printing and get-iip maintalD 
the tiaditioii of the Oxford University Press. 

II, Binha 

MAHAKANA lUlATAP (A A. F, CotUgr Hia- 
toricnl Mmographa^ No, J ) : iiy Prof, Sri Ram Sharmo 
M,A. ; I). A. V, CoUtar, Lahore, and Jjficturer in ika 
Afughal Period of Indian Uiaforg, Unheraitg of tha 
I^injab : With a Foretrord hy A U, Woolmr^ 
Viot-ChaneeUor^ Uniceraity of ike 

Pp, 151, 

The monograph oo Maharana Pratan is a weleomo 
addition to the scanty literature on Rajput history* 
R contains a very exhaustive bibliography, a Rora 
index* two maps and 13 iilusiraiiona* Mr. A. Ck 
Woolacz in the foreword eays that Ur* BhannaV 
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book u not a “Uterary tlctitiou^ history masquerading 
as a true one." A book on any episode of the 
history of Mewar hazarding publicity after the 
wpeaiauee of M. M. Gaurishankar Ojha*s Hindi 
KajpuUma ka Itihas is naturally expected to be 
almost the last word on the subject. Moreover, 
Mr. Sharma remarks that Panditji ‘‘has however 
in this depended upon Miinshi Devi Prasad's works 
and English translations for reference tn Persian 
chronicles. This has occasionally led him into 
difficulties. This book also suffers from the author’s 
attempt to make a ijoii of Praiap" fp. loO), However, 
■curiously enough, Mr. Sharma says elsewhere, ‘'the 
hulk of this monograph was written before Ojha's third 
volume dealing with Pratap was pubished. My 
'indebtedness to his work is immense however" (p. 4 
foot-note 2). This however appears to be hardly more 
than formal courtesy to Panditji. Though Mr. 

Sharma's hook wasr probably written before the 
publication of I*anditji‘s work, it was piibHshed long 
after Rajpufatm La lithas. It is apparent that Mr. 
pharma did not care to revise and re-write his book 
in the light of Panditji's work. Nowhere in his 
monograph has he either cited Panditjl’s authority 
or tried to refute his conclusions. It seems 
Mr. Hharnia stndiod much more for bibliography than 
for actual writing of his monograph, e.^., on p. 02 
Mr. Sharma writes, '*'i'od has handed down the 
tradition, tee do not knote where he picked it that 
it was Salim who led the imperial armies at this 
time (at Haldi (rhat). In the bibliography we 
however, read : ‘Tt was from this MS. iAmar Kavya 
Vamarali : MS- No 75, Udaipur Palace Libraiy), 
that Tad wrongly derieed the information that Salim 
led the Mughd forces in the battlefield of Haldi 
Ghat” (p. 134). At any rate we are thankful to 
Mr. Sharma for tracing the origin of Tod’s error. 

Something about the contents of the book. 
1. Man Singh’s visit to Pratap and the insult 
of Man Singh at Udaipur in 1573 A.D. Mr. Sharma 
says, '‘To our mind Rajput accounts of this meeting 
are more convincing ana look less improbable. And 
almost all of them agree ; Mehta Neiisi, RajprastkaHtt 
and Jai Singh Chantra, sill these cxplsdn at great 
length the outcome of this meeting’’ (p. 47). All 
the three above-mentioned accounts are from the pen 
of writers who wrote about 90 years after this 
incident. Yet they are to be preferred to absolutely 
contemporary historians of the age of Akbar. such 
as. Abul Fazi, Nizamuddin Ahmad, fiadayuni and 
others. Pandit (Taurishankarji also bolds the same 
view in his history (pp. 739-/40). They both sum- 
marily reject Abui Fsusl as a flatterer of Akbar, and 
as such interested in concealing the incident of 
Man Singh’s insult and Pratap’s defiance of Akbar’s 
authority. But what about Badayuui ? Nothing wa^ 
likely to be more palatable to Badayuni thsm such 
an insult to Akbar and his creature. Afmrt from 
the fact that the story has no historicid basis, even 
^mmon sense would militate against it, if 'studied 
in the light of the subsequent conduct and attitude 
of Man Singh and Rajah Bhagwandas who were 
mpected by Akbar to be friendly towards Pratap. 
Three months after the departure of Man Singh 
Rajah Bhagwandas came to see Pratap at Gogunda 
under Akbar’s instruotions. This time also, according 
w Mr. Sharma, ‘’The proud Bans shuffled off 
BhaMpan Das as before, m refuted to sU with him 
or and Bhagawan Das came back empty- 

haii^/v.(p. 51 ). Umi Bhagnwandna was msulted 
tisii viQr hf. Priliip is not to be found in any 


Muslim or Rajput chronicle known to scholars. Even 
Pandit Gaurishankarji does not say that .Bhsgawan* 
das was insulted in this way at Gogunda by Pratap. 
As Mr. Sharma has not nimself cited any authority 
this is a mere* guess perhaps ; or at best an adapta- 
tion of the account of the Bundi poet, Surajmid, who 
says that Rajah Bhagwandas was insulted in this 
manner not by Rana Pratap but by 'Pratap's father 
l^dai Singh (See VamshabkasLar, p. 2^51). This 
is certainly outdoing Tod but with far less excuse. 
Mr. sWma would have us believe that even after 
such insults to two envoys, Akbar would not think 
of immediate hostilities with Praia]), but^ try persua- 
iion third time when Rajah Todarmal visited Pratap 
for this jmrpose in Docemb<‘r, 1573. 

Mr. Sharma as well as Pandit Gaurishankarji 
have made capital out of Abul Fazl’s statements 

S that during Man Singh's visit, Pratap made pro- 
isions of obedience to the Emperor and wore the 
Mughal kktlai, (ii) and that Pfatap*s non Amar 
Singh ae.eompamed Bhagateandas to the Mughal 
court. As regards the first point it is quite probable 
that Pratap's conciliatory mood and formal courtesy 
were interpreted cither by the imperial envoy or by 
the imperial historiographer as signs of obedience 
as later on friendly presets from Golkonda and 

§a ur were set down as trihntes from Adilshahs and 
shahs. Next point is certainly embarrassing, 
ut it is regrettaole that Mr. Sharma, who finds 
fault with Panditji for relying on translations of 
Persian histories has not himself taken the trouble 
of consulting the Persian text of Akbamama (Newal 
Kishore Press edition) to check the English trans- 
lation of Mr. H. Beveridge. Mr. 11. Beveridge, and 
not Abul Fazl, is responsible for the statement that 
Pratap’s son accompanied Bhagwandas to the 
imperial court. We should like to draw the attention 
of the author to the footnote of that passage in 
Beveridge's English translation of Akbarnama : ^‘The 
Lucknow edition (of Akbar-nama) has the son of 
the ^mhtdar, and Blochmann (p. 3331 calls him 
Amar, son of the Znmindar or Rana of Mar^ but it 
seems that he was really the son of Rana Kika— 
See Jarret (269) where he is described as Pertab’s 
BUccosBor." A slight error of judgment on the part 
of Mr. Beveridge has thus confused a brother-in-law 
of Pratap (who married the daughter of Naraindas 
Rathor of Idar) for his hair-apparent Amar ^Bingh. Ihe 
whole passage in Beveridge’s translation is mislead- 
ing. However, if there be any truth in the story, 
unfounded as it is, it is discreditable to Pratap^s 
memory. If Pratap light-heartedly provoked enmity 
with Akbar and insulted an honoured guest, 
certainly less Pratap was he. 

2. Khurasani MiUtam lea Aggal : ue, the story 
of Pratap’s pursuit by t^o Mughal soldiers whom 
Bakat Singh killed to save his brother fiying on 
Chetak from Haldi Ghat. Pandit Gaurishankarji 
rejects this story though substantially corroborrated 
by Rajaprashasii Mahakavya and other Rmput 
sources cited before as reliable authorities for Man 
Singh’s insult at ITdaipur. In this case Panditji 
remarks that he can not accept the above-mentioned 
versions of Tod as well as that of RajaprashasH ; 
b^Ause during an interval of 100 years many un- 
founded stories crop up and get curreniff (Rajpuiana 
ka Rihas, p. 752. foot-note). None ean certainly 
challenge PaDditJi’s opinion in this case ; «re onfy 
wish Pattdi^l miAt fino his way to revise his ojHakm 
on Man Singh aSkir and remove a false stigma on 
Pratap's faS name. Mr, Sharma, on the oontreiyv 
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demotes tiro to reproduce Tod's story with 

aome erobellisnmdnt, thu!» &:ivin^ the idle bardie 
tale a colour of truth, fpp 73-70). 

No chapter of Mr. Sharina's book calls for more 
Be?ere crticism than his chapter on the battle of 
Haldi Ghat. Details as well as the diagram arc 
equally inaccurate and unsatisfactory. As reajards 
Pratap's character and place in history Mr. Kharma 
says ; “Mtharana Pratap occupies a very hi^h 
place in the galaxy of the Hindu leaders who in- 
auffaratod a reariion against MaslLm domination in 
India -It has been customary to count Pratap as 
one of that band of hardy warriors who went on 
dji^htlnfif as^aiiist heavy odds rather than own a 
master. The foren:oin^ pa^eg, it is believed, would 
tend to correct that impression. Pratap rather 
balonjifftd — we should rather say he was the precursor 
of— to the series that produced Shivajl in the 
Deccan and Ran jit Sin^h in the Punjab.” (p. 127). 
The reign of Akbar was the era of Indian nation- 
alism, and not of Hindu Reaction as Mr. Bharma 
imaaines. Wo need hardly reiterate that Hindu 
reaction began in the reign of Aurangzib ; its leader 
was Shivaji and not Rina Pratap ; and the movement 
spread from the Boiith to the North. Bhivaji and 
Ohatrasal Bundela, Rithor Durgadas and Maharana 
Raj Singh were the real leaders of Hindu reaction 
because they enjoyed universal Hindu sympathy 
which Pratap had not in his struggle against Akbar's 
imperialism. 

However, we have no doubt that Mr. Bharma’s 
book in its next edition will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to Indian history only if he works out the 
bibliography more seriously on a scientific method 
and exercises judicious restraint in style which in 
this book is somewhat declamatory. 

K. R. Qavltnoo 

THE RECORDING ANGEL, ht/ -1. Hobson, 
published by Missrs, Allen and Unwin Price .V.<. 6d. 

It is seldom that one comes across a book on 
economics that one can wholeheartedly recommend 
to both the expert, and (he lay min. The 
Recording Angel is, however, one such i>ook, and 
anyone reading it will spend his time profit, ably. The 
idea of the book is that every huodnHi years a 
celestial messenger has to pri'sent a report of the 
conditions obtaining in this world, to th^ Recording 
Angel. The book is supposed to contain .some frag- 
ments of the conversation botwi^eu the celestial 
messeng'ir and the R-'cirding Angel, when thfj report 
describing the state of the modern world is presented. 
In the course of the conversations Machinery, Dis- 
armament, Debts, Religion . and many other 'matters 
arc discussed, but though the matters discussed are 
both serious and important, the style, and explana- 
tion are throughout clear, but' stininlating. For 
example, the messenger explains that owing to the 
advance of science it has been found possible to 
increase production, but there Is aUo unemployment 
The R wording Ang.il asks whether this m^ins that 
all men had had their wants completely satisfied, hut 
the m^s3oger then has to go on to explain that this 
ia not the case. 

•'Messenger : The stoppage of industry, restriction 
of odtpttt thay some tim3i call it, does not occur 
baosuse all m^n’s wants are sjitiisfiad.’ This is far 
from bVmg tru'^ , While Ions of wh^at are rotting 
in Amorloan granaries, or are fed ai fud to engines, 
mUtio.'&i of jf»3>ple in ,Ouna hive bisia Mng tfan 
atarvatioit. in many eoanlries of Earth the native 


population Jives a life of bare animal sabsistence, 
with no access to tho comforts and enjoyments of 
civilization. Still slranger, in the very countries 
whose industry is checked because it WM turning 
out too many goods, large numbers of the inhabitants 
are underfed, underclau, underhoussd for lack of 
these very goods. 

Recording Angel : You amaze me. Can it^ be 
true, as I seem to recollect Bon3body suggesting, 
thit this planet of which you spjak may be tho 
lunatic asylum of the IJiiiversj ?” (p. 34.) 

Tho above quotation gives a very far idea of the 

g eneral stylo and minner of the boik, and it might 
c again emphasizsd that this boot is not one to be 
avoided by the many, nor even a book to be borrowed, 
skimmed, and returned, but a book to be bought, 
read, and seriously considered. ^ 

CuaisToPifEK Ackroyd 

RHYMES OE ARFITRO : Times of India Presn, 
Bombay t Rs. 2, pages 92. 

There are fifty humorous poems on various subjects, 
such as the “Dhobi,” “the Mwquito,” etc. that will 
repay perusal. The nosy portrait of Arturo is well 
drawn, 

A BROKEN FLUTE : By Verra Grassi ; the 
Emminer Pres^^ Bombay. 

A book of prose- poems ; the pieces are entertaiD' 
ing and thoughtful. 

MESSAGE OF BAKUNTAIA . By R K S/ioh. 
Akmedabad. 

The author has made Sakuntala stand as ^ u model 
to married Indian women. It. is an interesting 
publication though the story is old. 

VANAMALA : By C. K. Subrama?nam : Mohon 
Printing Works^ Bombay. 

This is an excellent romantic drama in throe acts 
depicting the warlike times when the kingdoms of 
Ajanla and Malwa llcw against each other, and when 
hermits presaged union of heroes and heroines. 

SWALLOW FLIGHTS : By T. B. Krishaaswami. 
M. A., B. L„ T\iaf*hers' Publishing Rou^e, Madras., 

There are many poems and essays which are 
highly entertaining. The stories of tho Old Shoe, etc. 
are capital prodiic.tions. 

HINDU HEROES AND HEROINES : In three 
part's^ bg Prof. It C. Skanm of Lahore. Miemillan 
fi: Go 

The exi^ellent type of tho boik at onco enga^ 
attention, and stones that arc as old as the hills 
become attractive A perusal of the sketches of 
Valmiki, Ktrna, HudJIia, Kibir, Gauranga, Tiilai Das 
and others proves entertaining. 

CRrno 

THE FORGOTTEN GOD, Mjst Ree. Hraneis 
G. KoUey. D. B., Pk. D. and Culture 

Ssries ; The Bruce Publisking Company ^ New York. 
1932 ; pp. 143.) 

The existence of Goi and his nature ; the mission 
of Christ an 1 his message ; the true msaning Ol 
reitgim and its g3al, such aro the subjeocs trestod 
by Bishop Keltev. Yet the b.>3k is not to 

read ; the style is simple and easy and the Ar^tttnsots 
qqite clear. As a friend talks to a f rien 1. ho does 
&ihap S^ley explain hU %\i\m to hU rdid)r» Thw 
who wish to read tfays bast that ekn be said (or the 
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txiAes of re 1 i(i;iou 9 belief will find Ibis book quite to 
their Hkirijr^ 

A, Ti^YBBA 

BT. ALBERT THE GREAT. Ry ASr?’. Thnmaf^ 
U, Sehujerifipr, 0. R, S\ T. Lr., LL D. PMshfid by 
The Bruce Pihlhhing Co.^ New Yorky Price S HMO, 

In our day when edueation is more or less a 
passion with men, this volume is o£ striking interest. 
It embodies the life story of a man whose rank in 
the legion of pedagogues has seldom been cqua11c<i, and 
perhaps never surpassed exeept by his own pupil. 
Thomas of Aqiiin. 

Into a background of historical eminenoe (tho 
I3th eentury) the author weaves lh<‘ many-sided 

• life of Albert (whom the world called, “the Great”) 
as priest, bishop, ])liilof-opher. theologian, e<lueator, 
doetor. seientist, iiaturiilist experimentalist, statesman 
and ^iplonint, defender of right, and scourge of 

moral laxity. Despite these many accomplish men ts 
which hid well to overshadow a man’s rtlig’ous 
aspirations, tlie author never loaves the reader lose 
sight of the fact that Albert w'as fiist and foremost 
pre-eminently ii Man of Gnd. 

Of particular interest to the Iiidifiii student is the 
work of Alla^rl as a philosopher and theologian. 
The nassieal, Oriental and (Christian thought of 

Europe which at the time tended to eonftiso the 

thinking minds (»f the age, Albert dipcrimiiiatingly 
synthcsi/ed into a system W'ho«c universal influence 
pre vails to our ]>rcKent day. A great i cat imonial to 
the man’s genius I 

The author makes no pretence whatevir at an 
exhaustive study of the suhjrct ; it is quite impossible 
to commit adequately lo a few hundred pages the 
gigantic scope of Albert’s achieverudifs, vaikd as they 
were. What I he. writer has done is to cpilonjize into 
doar-ciit cho]>lcrs the high lights of the man’s life. 
In po limiting the space, the histoiical intcrfst 
occasionally oulstrijis the biographical value. This, 
however, does not detract from the worth of (he book. 

R. T. Mkiiben 


OUTLINES OF INDIAN PIIILOSOPHY- 
bif M. Tlinyurtnn, M. A, Pub! t shed by Oeotge AUm and 
Unwin, Lik,y Utndou. Pji. 120. Price /.7s. nel. 


This is an excellent handbook on Indian philo- 
sophy. Within its limits, it gives a fairly comprehen- 
sive account of the various branches of Indian 


thought,— Hindu, Buddhist as well as Jaina. The 
treatment of the subject in all cases is both historical 
as wx‘ll os expository. The general tendencies and 
distinctive features of Indian thought arc also care- 
fully indicated. Ihe book is divided into three parts 
dealing with the Vcdic period, early post-Vedic 
Period and the age of the systems. 

Indian thought of late has liecn receiving consider- 
able attention both at home and abroad. But many of 
the books put info the market arc far too erudite 
and far too comprehensive to he ustful to the 
ordinary reader wno is either unwilling or unable 
to wade through the heavy mass of material. Thii^ 
however^ is one of those books which arc caJculatca 


to supply this need— and, it may safely be commended 
aa qne of the very best of its class. It can not only 
be naed as a text-book where one such is needed* 
but the general reader also will find it 'not too good 
for homo natara^s tfauly food.’ 

Xbe Mther doee not claim' completeness; for 
«catapl% 'witliiti the fimits of oiw volume he has not 


found it possible to deal with all the schools of 
Vedanta. But though not complete in that sense, 
the fundamentals of Indian thought m all its 
aspects are indicated well enough. The style of 
the hook is simple and attractive and the exposition 
clear ami succinct. 

The pniiriiig and get-up of tho book also leavo 
little to be desired. But it seems to us that it 
would have been better if the Banskrit words and 
quotations were ])ut in italics, so that they might 
be marknl off more easily from the rest of the 
book. 

U, C. BHATTA('HAR.n:E 

FIRST FODK CALIPHS, by Ahamvd Sbafi, 
ftp n +SS Price lie 1 (1. A Nafcmn d? (b., 
Madras. 

It was )i happy idea of Mchtrs. Natesan h Co., 
Madras, to piihlihli a book on tho lives of the first 
four Caliphs ot Islam. Jn its pogis, Mr. Ahmed Shall 
gi\eH short biogiaphicsl sketi.hca of Abu Bekr the 
Truthful, Omar the Dipciiminator, Osman (be Rich, 
and All the Lion. The F-keiches ate written in 
a Ht>]e suitable for school boys. It should find a 
place in every school and public library ; and 
should he rccoininciidrd by the nuthoiitii'S as a 
piixe-hook. The puce is rather high for such a 
hmnll hook. 

.1, M. Datta 

CASIK AND HACK IN INDIA. By (L (?. 
Ohm ye. {History of Cmhxaliim London^ 

1U32.) 

StiidintH of social ir.ptitutioris of this country 
will be thankful to Dr. Ghin}c for this wc)l-wiittui 
nrcouiit of tho origin and histoiy of the most 
important and characteristic aspect of our culture. 
In tracing the origin and eaily hiMorj ol the caste 
syfelcm the author h.aH based his views mainly on 
Saiibkiitie texts and has tihd to ix]>lBin the ban on 
commeiisality and inter-marraige between castes as 
“the outcome of the desire of the Bramhins to keep 
themselves imrc” (p. 14(5). It is lo be doubted, however, 
if this explanation is sufficient. The “Aryans” camo 
into contact with native races in ancient Persia, 
Grccco, and Romo in much the same way as they 
did in India, but nowhere do we find the social 
divisions existing in the Aryan Society developing 
these features ot the caste system Iherc must have 
existed, therefoie, among the iiidigtncous people of 
this country certain traits whicli had helped in the 
development of these institutions and it bthoves all 
serious students of the subjict to enquire carefully 
into the civilization which has lately been unearthed 
in the Indus Valley and lo ste it their gums could 
not be traced there. We hate passed the stage 
when from a mere study of Banskrit literature we. 
can hope to arrive at an adequate explanation of the 
caste system. 

The chapter which is of special interest 
to BnthiopofogJsfH is that dealing with race 
and caste wLcie an attempt has been made 
to find cut" the racial divergence existing among the 
Indian people and the exUnt to which caste may 
have ployed a pait in it. It is extremely unfortunate 
that though much more aceurate and crmprchcDaive 
metboda were avoilobJe, Dr. GLurye ikculd have had 
recourse fo the Difierential Index lof Boper and 
JuYce. This expression does not take account of ' 
either the numner of individuals mcneured or tho . 
number of- rhatactera token and ie aa such 'Utij 
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incomplete. How misleading and unreliable are the 
results obtained from this formula may be illustrated 
from the following illustration. The valuable 
anthropometric moasuremoiitH taken by Sir Aurel 
Stein in the Hindu Kush regions were rcducefl by 
Joyce by means of this formula and he obtained 
the value of 4.84 {Seri/idia vol. m, p. 1^185) as the 
measure of divergence between the Khos of CbiDral 
and Mastuj, /. f, between two sections of the same 
people living in the Lower and Upper Chitral 
valley. The viihio obtained however by using 
Parson's Reduced C>u-etlicient of Racial Likeness 
on the mensurements taken by me on the same 
people in 1020 is -(lOl+OlTj. In other words, 
whereas in the latter case very iiiliniate association 
is indicated, as is to be expected between two groups 
of the same people if nuantitative methods have 
any meaning, the results ootained by Joyce disclose 
a moderate aegreo of kinship only— in fact if these 
are to be trusted the Red Kafirs of Kaffiristan 
become closer in somatic relationship to the Khjs 
of Mastuj than their own kinsmen from the Chitral 
Valley with a D. 1. of J.JS only I 

Lastly, the characters chosen by Dr. Churye for 
comparison were only six and data used by him 
though published under the n.ime of Risley were 
in reality taken by four diflercnt people. As the 
works of IVof. Karl Pearson and his pupils have 
amply shown, to obtain reliable and accurate results 
the number of characters compared should be as 
lar^ as possible and the personal equations, when 
dealing with tlie measurements of uitierent people, 
specially on the living, render any direct comparison 
impossible. 

J^ders should, therefore, be warned against 
placing much reliance on the values obtained by 
l>r. Ghurye and it is to bo ho]Jcd that in a 
Bubse<|uent edition of the book new calculations 
will be made and the chapter entirely re-writ(cti 

15. H. Gtuia 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF MYSORE 
UNDER SIR MARK (TTBBON (1K:54-I8t)l)* By 
K* N. Vcnkatasuhha Sasfri, Of'oryc AJfen ana 
Unwin, Ltd., I^ndon. IGa. net. 

The book was originally written as a thesis and 
was approved for the degree of Ph. D. of the London 
University. It gives a comprehensive and, on the 
whole, a fair and accurate picture of the }>eriod 
(1834-3861). It describes the conditions that made it 
necessary for the Government of India to administer 
Mysore temporarily on behalf of the Maharaja. It 
states the problems which the British administration 
in Mysore had to face on its assumption of the 
duties of government and it describes the manner 
and the extent to which they were solved. The book 
h an appreciative study of the administration of 
Sir Mark Oubbon during his Chief (Jbm mission ership 
ol Mysore for 27 long years, which, in the opinion 
of the uuthor, compares very favourably with the 
administration of the Punjab by Lawrence Brothers. 
However, the book is weak on its critical side and 
does not bring out clearly the defects or the draw 
backs of the British Administration in Mysore. 

It is no doubt true that Bir Mark Cubbon did 
improve the administration of Mysore greatly and 
that he dM set up higher standards of meimost and 
honesty Jtsip pamiling in other Indian States 
at ihn 0 m: But it ''should not be fetrgaUm that 
valiMw Mmessious ymre acquired by the ShtroMans 
.STSIr 3|.j[fi9|(r OoYeirnnkent in Mysore diisi^^ Hie 


period of direct British rule. To 
instances : (a) it was during Sir Mark Cubbon s 
administration (hat the mint at Bangalore was 
closed and the Mysore currency abandoned ; and (b) 
it was also Bir Mark Cubbon who granted lands 
freely to Europeans for coffee plantations— who w’ent 
on accumulating land, not only to promote or extend 
cotlee cultivation, but also to make profit by its sale 
later when the prices rose hi^er. In 1862-63, states 
the Mysore Administration Report oi the year, ‘'in 
Ashtagram the average area is given as 933 acres 
for each European planter, and 6 for each native,’' 
and one Mr. Middleton alone had an estate of 16 
square miles. 

Buch facts arc not brought into relief by the 
study of Dr. Bastn. Gn the other hand, every elfort 
16 made to convoy the impression that everything 
possible was done by Bir Mark to promote the peace^ 
prosperity and happiness ot the people of Mysore. 
This may be duo largely to the fact that the author 
has pieced together the story almost wholly from 
ofiicial sources— from the political and foreign proceed- 
ings of the Government of India and from the Stale 
Administration Reports. 

(JruMCTku N. BiNiiii 


BPINO>5A THE BJGBOPHER. By Dr. FredriH; 
Kettner, n ith an introductwn hy Prof. Nhcholas 
Roerich. New Era Library. Roerich Maseum Prw^ 
New I9:rj. Pp. vnii‘2fi:L I\ic€, doth $2.60 

What the steadily increasing literature on Bpinoza 
has proved to demonstration is that Bpinoza is an 
institution by himself, and not a mere individual 
The tercentenary of his birth which the world 
cclebnit^ on the 21th November, 19!52 served as a 
fresh rally ing-j)Oiiit for commemorative works on 
Spinoza, of which the book under review is professedly 
a typical instance. But this fact does in no w'ay 
detract from the merit of this book, making it in 
the end one of ephemeral significance as ^1 clap- 
trap literature so often turns out to be. Suffice it 
to say that the work has been executed with scrupulous 
regard for objectivity, enlivened by that gift of 
intellectual sympathy which is the essential pre-rcqui- 
hiic to the study and appreciation of Bpinoza. 

The title of the book appears at the first blush* 
to be somewhat forbidding and out of the common 
run. But that is exnctly what serves to stimulate 
our curiosity and sustain our interest therein till we 
get to the end of the book in question. By way of a 
prologue an instructive 'introduction’ has been inserted 
by that 'world-renowned leader of culture,’ Professor 
Nicholas Koerirh, through whose assistaace, we are 
told, the First Spinoza Group in New York City 
^became the Bpinoza Centre of the Roerich Bociety 
at the lioCTieh Museum, New York, where it is now 
located.’ The introduction incorporates two dis- 
courses— one on "Bpinoza” and the other on 'Vital 
wisdom.’* Then comes the author’s note which 
is followed by five lectures entitled respectively : (i) 
Tbe Improvement of the Understanding, (ii) The 
Ethics, (iii) Spinoza the Biosopber, (iv) Beltiision 
and l^enoe, <v) Bpinoza Challenges the World. 
Lastly, the Conclusion traverses we entire course, 
and m a retrospective review the author sums up 
his main findings resting the Uiema. Ihe book 
ends with a fitting 'Epilogue’ wblob . is au osttact 
from Spinoza^ treatise on 'God, Man, and his 
WfiU Mng.’ 

In hti jNrefajtory 'Note’ the author eleariy nmals 
hts eim which is 'to gire the leader a pfetuie oi 
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Spinoza’s teaching, interpreting it more from the 
point of viesr or Biosophy tn&n from that of Phi- 
losophy.' Bv way of expounding what he under- 
stands by 'Biosopay/ our author lays down that, 
as *a science, Biosophy ^considers man as a human 
individual, irrespective of his class, race, nationality 
or religious creed. Biosophy alone is interested 
first and foremost in the conscious ''being witlnii 
man” and it has as its ultimate aim man's freedom.' 
(p. 247) ''By the term Biosophy 1 understand" says 
Dr. Kettner, ''that science of life which follows from 
the realization of our substantial nature as the cause 
of higher principles, laws and qualities of which we can 
become conscious and which we can apply in the 
creation of an ethical-social fellowship'^ (p. or 
what he has happily called elsewhere, “the foundation of 
ethical co-operation or psycho-synthesis.” (p. Ij). Hence, 
“an empirical approach to truth is not sufficient. Wc 
need a biosophic^l approach, an ^proach based on 
understanding of the attribute of Thought” (p. 240) 
and "to the extent to which one penetrates into the 
principles of ethical life, to that extent docs one 
succeed in the practice of it” (p.lfi). As Spinoza 
also foresaw, "the most important thing for human 
beings, therefore, is to im])Tove their understanding 
of reality, and so to gain a better appreciation of 
ethical values,” (^p. 15). Such a re-valuation, rather 
trans valuation of the values of life si4b speac aeiennta- 
tiSj Spinoza sought to accomplish chiefly through his 
tract of the Improvement of the Understanding’ and 
the 'Ethics’, on which a well-deserved emphasis has 
been laid by our author. This he does in the good 
faith that “the idea of eternity is really the basis on 
which biosophy is established.” (p 142). In the 
execution of ms task, he has adopted what is known 
in America as ‘the case system,’ and preferred ‘to 
let Spinoza speak directly to the reader.” 

It is true that Spinoza’s Ethics is attuned to the 
key of the Infinite and the Etonal ; but it does 
not on that account savour of Mediaeval other-worldli- 
nesB. Its grip on the eternal verities is as sure as 
it is unmistakable, and that is exactly what has 
earned for it a universality of appeal and lit requires 
no label of modernism. With unerring insight Dr. 
Kettner has spotted out what he terms the 'foui 
ethical "L’s” of Spinoza's system’— ‘light, life, love 
and liberty’ (p. 231 ). Spinoza did not seize the ins- 
piration of his philosophical activity on the wrong 
side. Not meditatw morhs but ‘love to a thing 
which is eternal and infinite feeds the mind only 
with }oy— a joy that is unmingled with any sorrow’ 
—that was, as it has ever to Indian thinkers 
of old, the abiding source and fountain-head of his 
inspiration. It is in this ‘intellectual love of Gcd’ 
that Spinoza discerns the final blessedness or beatitude 
of man— which is at once the Alpha and Dmega, the 
bass and treble, the crown and consummation of the 
ethical life of man. This blessedness he defines in 
words that bear quotation : Bea^iudo mm ent 
mriutis praemium sea ipaa Blessedness is not 

the reward of virtue but virtue itself ; neither do we 
rejoiee therein, because we control our emotions, but 
contrariwise, because we rejoice therein, we are able 
to eootidl our emotions.” Enlaigi^ on this ve^ 
oealwil doctrine of Us Sptnoaa writes elsewhere in 
mmfd re-essmiog teems; "Nothing but a gloomy 
mA* eed auperslitioa foriUda enjoyeoMat For why 
W UjBum ee^jr to eMageitk hunger ^ 
ttutt % dijhMi ewuy iMbSiidioty ? Ify xeasoos 
am . te old *. theae: No Ood jaad 

uq -mpm. ' anrioas lone^ is 


delighted by my impotence or my trouble, or esteems* 
as any virtue lu us tears, sighs, fears, and other 
things of this kind, which are signs of mental 
impotence ; on the contrary, the greater the joy with- 
which we are afiected, the greater the perfection to 
which we pass thereby ; that is to s^, the more do 
wo necessarily partake of the divine nature” 
(pp. 49-50). Confessedly, there is nothing in this 
moral philosophy that approaches a call to repentance 
iu sackcloth aud ashes, nothing of eternal perdition 
and everlasting darkness ; but it overrules other 
truncated or ascetic philosophies of life by virtue 
of its own intrinsic authority proceeding from 
“bioBophical knowledge (integration )*^ or “biosophical 
intuitivism” (p. 154). It has at least the weighty 
confirmation of modern iisychology on its side, so^ 
far as it attests what t'hannings once called 'the 
expulsive power of a higher allection.' To the world 
of today comes the insistent challenge of Spinoza, 
as our author rightly observes, for a resurrection of 
Man from the grave of his distracting interests. 
The present chaos of modern civilization springs 
from the fact that ‘man is not as yet sufficiently 
interested in human beings troni the ethical point 
of view.' (p. 22(>). As against false valuations 
attendant upon the over-specialism or technicalism 
of the present age, the restoration of cirilization 
would consist in a re-discovcry and rehabilitation of 
man— not as a civic, economic or political unit, but 
man in the wholeness of his being, man in his 
ethical integrity and supremacy. To the distracted 
world of to-day Spinoza would preach the gospel of 
humanism in its intensest form, aud say; “Put the 
central thing in the centre, and, under its centripetal 
influence, all the diverse interests of man will 
naturally shuffie into an ethical equilibrium.” If., 
however, they arc allowed to develop m a centrifugal 
manner, they are sure to spell disaster in the end. 
For, as our author has the courage of his convictionB 
to affirm, “economics, family relationship and 
nationalism are all based on the instinct of selnshuess 
and not on the principle of ethical mutuality. It 
is of little wonder, therefore, that these ^ sdffiah 
tendencies have always led, as they always will, into 
wai'B and conflicts ' (p. 230). All these distemp^s of 
present-day civilization are m ultimate analysis 
traceable to our inability or refusal to think and 
think with relentless, vertical consistency of whioh 
Spinoza is the classical example. Truly does Russell 
say: ‘Men fear to think as children fear to im inU>- 
darkness.' With incisive clearness Dr. Kettner 
lays bare the vulnerable point in the so-called 
democratic freedom of to-day. “True we already 
have freedom of speech to some extent. But man 
does not yet think adequately. Political revolutions 
of the past have brought only superficial betterment 
and apparent peace. Democracy, heretofore, has 
been based and still is based not on mutual under- 
standing but only on mutual tolerance. The political 
democracy which we already have is not yet the 
true or ethical democracy,^' (p. 255). The futility 
of all our political prophylactics and makeshim 
will at lon^ last awaken us to the need for this 
ethical re-onentation of our pdttical outlook. 

The supreme need of the hourj;, according to 
Dr. Kettner, is the resolute cairyii^ o.it of the 
prescript given by Bmnoza iu his treatise on the 
Tttpioveiiieat of the UndevstaiidiDg’— a pregnant hint^ 
to be auie, in the fuUest zealizahon of whidl }im 
our only hope tot Oe Jaturh It b on ^ gfuatta 
rock o{ iinitaMimdln^ €hat the eiriliaahoii of tp^> 
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morrow. peoSting by the instructive errors of the 
put— irill buiid itself up. This is to be the religioa 
of the comin^r man as it iras also iSpinoza’s. We 
irhole-heartediy agree with Dr. Keltner when he says 


that ‘SpiDoza was not interested in reli^ an enlt 
but rather in religion aa culture: the religkin at 
fnendahip or mutual underatandinir. 

EUBor Kbwak Das 
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Where Do We Stand ? A Review 
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Tjik Cost of War 

T IIKRE has boon a good deal of com- 
inont lately oti a resolution passed 
by the Oxford Union Debating 
Society that in no circumstances 
-would they take part iii \yar. Nearly twenty 
years ago, many of us volunteered and took 
part in what we were assured was to be a 
war to end war. It was represented as a 
fight for freedom, for self-determination for 
small nations. 

One of the tliinkcrs in the Labour Party 
had shortly Ixdore written a book called 
TAc Gr(*af Jlluaioit to prove that war 
would bankrupt any eountry that took 
part in it. He was laughed to scorn and it 
was contended that not only could we conduct 
a war for years^ but it was shown that wo 
were able to and did spend as much as 
£8,000,000 a day in waging that war. There 
was no trouble then about uM^unploymenl. 
Certainly food was rationed, bin' th< was 
enough for all. 

PdLmciANs T^ostTuk Pkaor 

We won the war, but politicians lost the 
peace. Nearly everyone had tlie horrors of 
war, the mud and the blood, brought home 
to tliem, either by their own experience or 
by hearing the experience of members of 
their own family. Scarcely a family in the 
countr)’ was left at the end of the war with- 
out one or more gaps. 

MAXUFACTURfNU UaTB 

One very interesting thing that those of 
m who took part in the war motieed was 
^ entire absence of hate or * personal 


animoisity amongst the combatants. At homo 
there was an endeavour to keep up the 
atmosphere of hate by a propaganda manu- 
facturing tales of the cruelty of our then 
enemies. Most of this existed chiefly in the 
minds of those who inanufactiired it. Lord 
Northcliffo was appointed head of the Propa- 
ganda Department. This need not surprise 
anyone who reads the Vailtj Mail, where 
imagination can so often supply the place 
of faetr. 

Hroii Idkaus 

In spite of all that propaganda, ideals 
at the end of the war were very high and 
the only desire in the minds of soldiers and 
civilians alike was that there should never 
be a repetition of war. We had won the 
war, and we could afford to be generous. 
President Wilson outlined his famous 14 
Points on the acceptance of which the 
Germans were induced to lay down their 
arms. They aeeepted the 14 Points and 
the war was finished over fourteen years ago. 

DeUASING iDEAlirt 

We then had an unparallelled opportunity 
for the rcconstrnetion of a broken world. A 
General Election was ordered within a month 
of the termination of war. Instead of 
appealing to the better instincts of tbo 
electors, Mr. Lloyd George, egged on by the 
NorthclifTe Propaganda ftess, threw ideals 
aside and based his khaki election cry not 
on the reconstitution of a broken world but 
on the slogan : ^'Hang the Kaiser and 
"Makc^ Germany pay the whole cost of the 
War r 
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Experts' Pigurbr 

Unfortanately Mr. Lloyd Ooorgje had at 
hi 9 command practically the whole of the 
Press and unlimited publicity resources. It 
was in vain that many of us told the electors 
that the Government's election cry was a 
false one ; that one had no right to ask for 
the hanging of the Kiiser until at least he 
had been tried ; and that it was a practical 
and economic impossibility to make Germany^ 
or any country, pay the whole cost of the 
War which Mr. Lloyd George’s advisors, 
headed by the Governor of the Bank of 
England, told him would amount to no less 
than £ 24,000,000,000. This alone far exceeds 
the whole available supply of gold in the 
world. 

The electors were deluded and returned 
Mr. Lloyd George to power at the head of 
a Coalition Government with an enormous 
majority in a Parliament, as was described 
by one of themselves, of "hard faced men 
who seemed to have done well out of the 
War." 

The Loss Bv Taking 

After a Peace Conference which dragged 
on for months and months tht; Treaty of 
Versailles was signed, a treaty not in accor- 
dance with President Wilson's 14 Points — -a 
treaty that was forced at the point of starva- 
tion on an unwilling and protesting Germany. 

We agreed to the principle of Repara- 
tions in addition to War Debts. France 
and Italy wore to receive millions of tons 
of coal annually from Gerininy without 
makiQg any payment for it. As these 
countries had previously relied to a great 
extent on England for their coal supply, 
naturally thousands of miners in this country 
found themselves unomplcycd. 

Sir Eric Geddes, one of Mr. Lloyd 
George's Ministers and chief advisers, said 
that wo would "squeeze Germany like an 
orange till the pips squeaked." 

A great deal of our merchant shipping 
had been sunk and we insisted on taking 
i^m Germany ton for ton in German ship- 
ping. This naturally meant that Germany 
md to begin building new and np-to^ate 
vhtle^ with miUians of ions of seoond 
hand Oenoao ihlp^g, there sras no need 


for ship-biiilding in this country. Ship* 
builders found themselves idle and the ship- 
building industry has nev€‘r recovered. 

Ships arc built with steel. As steel was 
no longer required for ship-building, steel 
works and blast fiirn aces closed down one 
after another. As it takes three tons of 
coal to work up every ton of steel, less coal 
was required at home and more miners werfr 
unemployed. 

There is an old Chinese saying : 

“That I spent, I had 
That I pjave, 1 have* 

That I kept, 1 lost.*' 

Allies’ Broken Undertakings 

Labour protested, but in vain. Germany 
was disarmed as a first step to univera^ 
disarmament. Wc even embodied this in the 
Peace Treaty. It is not Germany that haa 
broken the Peace Treaty, it is we and our 
Allies — and wc see the result in Germany 
today. Had we treated Germany as 
equal instead of as an outcast, the position* 
would have been very dilferent 

Who Pay ? 

War can only be (^.arried on at a loss.. 
Workers are bound to suffer. The rich lend 
their money at 5 per cent interest. The 
poor give their health and their lives, their 
homes and their smal 1 businesses. The war 
of 1914-18 added 17,000,000,000 to our 
national debt The unemployed, the under- 
employed and the wage earners on their 
rculiiced wages, are p aying for that to-day. 

Ill war we could take 7,000,000 men oat 
of industry and feed them well. Why not in 
peace ? Only organ izution is required and tlie 
will to do it 

Incompetence ok IIitlei€8 

There is abundance and more than abund- 
ance of everything. Food is being destroyed 
while people starve — and only because of 
lack of national organization and the ideft 
that production is for profit and not for 
service, 

President Roosevelt, in bis inaugural 
addressf, pat this well when he said : 

**Kstttrd still sflbids her bouiitj, batthegoAsmW . 

ttse of it1i|agaUlie»#in .the my sight or sappljr. , 

* 1 
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This iB primarily because the rulers of the exchange 
of maonnd’fl goods hare failed through their own 
stubbornness and their own incompetence.” 

What did he nsk for ? He did not talk, 
3ike Mr. Rtiinaay MacDonald, about the need 
»for economy and a tightening of belts. But 
die asked for the recognition of the falsity of 
material wealth as a standaid of success and 
added * 

“()nr greatest primary task is to put the people 
to work.' 

Wo have* 3,0<)0,O<)0 iiriemployod, while 
the United States have nearer 10,000,000. 
There wa« no despair in President Roosevelt's 
message, no fen years of hopeless waiting 
for the niiemployed. He spoke of onr inter- 
dependence on each other and asked for and 
received the powers of a dictator to ensure 

“The strict supervision ot all banks and credit 
investments. 

‘‘There roust bo an end to S)>pcnlaiion with other 
pcople*s money." 

He realized that the iiiian<ders and 
^bankers had made serious mistakes. Instead 
continuing to be guided by their advice, 
he proposes to pat them under strict supervi- 
sion. 

liriLP St'uk F<)rNI)^Tl<l^^ 

In the old days of slavery the employers 
•at least fed their slaves well and kept them 
physically fit so that they could do th(‘ work 
required of them. Now employers greatly 
leave the physical well-being of their workers 
to haphazard chance. 

There is an old l^atin saying that for a 
healthy mind you must have a healthy body. 
Our first care should be for the physi(*.al 
well-being and nourishment of the workers 
on whom the whoh* foundation of society 
rests. 

In building a house the first necessity is 
to see that the foundations are strong and 
«ecure to carry the weight of the house and 
to withstand the vagaries of the weather. 
The walls or roof can be repaired, but if the 
lonodations go, the whole building is useless 
and a danger. Trade and industry are the 
life of the nation. The workers are the 
foundations on which it is built. Without 
them Ifeere could be no trade. They must 
be|cf^ in firat-claas cmiditioi!, even in the 
iutereats of the emj^Iqyers themselves. 


Bk Bold : Claim Better CoyoraoyH 

Towards the end of the War, Mr. Lloyd 
(Tcorgc, when Prime Minister, addressed the 
Trade Unions and said that at the end of 
the war they should be bold and claim better 
conditions of life — not beg or argue for 
them, but Claim them as a right. What 
has Mr. Lloyd George done since to see that 
they get it ' 

The Cavsk of Wau 

Trade and the desire for more trade is 
at the root of all modern war. Germany 
desired to expand and to get a place in the 
siin and war of 1914-1919 was the result. 
Japan today desires to expand and to 
increase her sphere of influence for trade. 
Hence the present conflict in the Far Eist. 

Tariffs are trade wars. The present 
Government, like the last Coalition Govern- 
ment, has a war mentality. In a dispute 
with Ireland, they immediately resort to 
a tariff war to the detriment of both 
countries. 

War always defeats its own ends. No 
one really wins : all arc worse off. 

There are people * living in houses today 
that were condemned as insanitary half a 
century agp ! A million houses are required 
in this country. In the slums people live in 
over-crowded and insanitary dwellings under 
conditions that the proprietors of the slums 
would think were criminal if applied to 
their horses or dogs. 

400, OOP building operatives are unemploy- 
ed. £20,000,000 a year is paid to them 
in unemployment pay with nothing to show 
for it except the steady deterioration of 
the workers and their families. 

Roads and bridges are badly required in 
many parts of the country. We talk about 
the King's highway, but tolls are still 
exacted from foot passengers and vehicles 
in many parts of the country, — often where 
the roads are still in the worst condition — 
and these toll charges go into private pockets 
and not to the State. 

Labour has pressed for a great system 
of laud drainage. In a certain pB^ of 
Yorkshire today, where there should be diy 
land, you can go five miles in any direction 

Iwat 1 
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All ibis i« waste, and preventable waste, 
and therefore criminal waste. The Roj^al 
O'lmmission on Land Drainage reported in 
1927 that no loss than 1,279,000 acTos of 
agrieiiltiiral land suffer from Hoodinp^. The}’- 
ropt>rte(I that ‘'until the State is prepared 
to accept due financial obliprationr» very 
little progress can be rnade/^ Floods cause 
avoidable waste, and loss and mueli un- 
employment. Drainage schemes would giv<‘ 
ernployni'^nt and more land to grow food. 

Foukkin Low.*'. 

The Govern m cut can find no inoncv for 
housing. Tlu*y plan onlv to construet 12,000 
houses a year, while slum property iiicr<»ases 
at a mucli greater rate. 

It shqiild be noted, moreover, that 
although the Minister of Health, during his 
speech on the Government’s ETousing Bill, 
spoke of alums, several conservative members 
pointed out to him tliat tln^re is not a word 
about slums in the Bill. 

At the same time*, loss than a fortnight 
ago, the Government gnranfeed a loan of 
over 1 1,000,000 to an Austrian bank to 
take the responsiblity off the private share- 
holders of the Bank of England who had 
incurred it. 

Austria, at least, cut down as she has 
been since the War, yet with a Socialist 
administration, has cleared out all her slums 
and built model dwellings with plenty of 
fTOsh air and sunshine for her workers. 

UNfKMPU>VBT> LaBOITK \SU lTvK]VflM/)yKn 
. CAPrrAi. 

In war we mobilized men. In peace 
we should mobilize idle monev, of Avhie.h 
there is no less than £2,000,000,000 lying 
in the banks at the preseot moment. There 
is an excess of unemployed labour. There 
is a supper-abundance of unemployed capital. 
They should bo brought together for the 
good of the whole community. 

The Government, like Mieawber, doos 
nothing but waits for something to turn up. 

One of the first things the new President 
of the Guited States did was to intimate 
that hk his progranomie was a development 
toao of £100»000,0p0 for pttblio work^ In 


this country all such work is virtually at 
an end. 

Ill India, in Egypt, we hav(^ undertaken at 
the expense of the people there, grr‘at public 
works costing many millions of pounds, 
becaiis(‘, great a® the expense is, it will be 
a tremendous saving in the end and will 
be to the advantage of the p'mplo. 

Thk Bankin<j System 

The British constitution is unlike most 
other constitutions in that it was not 
deliberately planned. Lik*- Topsy it *'juBt 
growed.” Similarly with our banking 
system . it pist developed. It is now the 
pivot of onr industry. It really is a national 
service. Ought it to be in private hands V 

Makix(j Crisis 

The crisis of 1931 was a banking crisis. 
Gold ceased to function as it had done 
hitherto. Gold only functions if yon give 
it away, if yuu keep it in circulation. Hoard 
it and you have a crisis. 

The present American crisis is also a 
banking crisis. Gold was dug up from 
the bowels of the earth in Africa and else- 
where and buried in the bowels of the earth 
in vaults in New York and Paris. It ceased to 
function and was as useful before it was 
dug up as it was after it was buried. The 
American banks did exactly what the City 
of London financiers did in 1931. In the 
words of President Roosevelt they ^'specula- 
ted with other peopIe\s money.^^ 

A great deal of the American speculation 
WHS ill property, a speculation that could 
not have taken place if there had been 
taxation of Jaml values, which so many of 
us desire to see hero, and which Philip 
Snowden, even when h(‘ brought it into his 
Budget, postponed for two years. 

No Max Livktu Unto Himbelt 

America is an object lesson to the world. 
She believed she could be and tried to be 
self-snpporting. No man liveth unto himself. 
If a man or a nation tries it^ they are 
bound to collapse. America raised great 
tariffs to keep out these goods. She wanted 
to sell, not to buy. She has found that in 
this world that is impc^ble. 
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The National Govornment here has 

adopted similar methods and siiiTOuiided 

this island with a ring of tariffs. That also 
is bound to fail. 

We have just had a great British Indus- 
tries P'ur. Eighty foreign nations were 
invited. Thc\ fouml the whole place 

placardfMl with litnf British and they 

have gone back hom(» appalled at our la<‘k 
of vision, but determined to retaliate by 
placarding their own country with /?//// 
FrpJtrh, Buff Don't shy Bntj Brigtany etc. 

Gou) In Kknya. 

Hilt America and Prance are not the 
only two countries that take a wrong line 
with regard to gold. Gold has been found 
in Kenya, in the land reserved to the natives 
by the pledge of the British Government for 
ever. Natives are to-day being pushed off 
the land without being given alternative hand 
as compensation. The homos where they 
have lived for generations are broken up 
and all because of this false god, gold. 

PnrNiuru.Ks On Inthuksts 

One of the greatc'st sources of profit in 
the past has been the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition. Sir John Simon told us in 
the House of Commons a fortuiglit ago that 
it was a horrible thing to make profits by 
the sale of arms and armaments as a means 
of promoting fighting that was ni'ither 
necessary nor just. The Government r(‘fused 
to issue furthrr licences for the export of 
arms to (^hina or Japan and the Foreign 
Secretary in the House of Commons 
said that this was "a bold decision^' 
which “will commend itself to the better 
judgment of the country.” It did ; but a 
fortnight later the Government dicided to 
reverse their decision and to allow arms to 
be sent to both combatants. We decided to 
adopt this "horrible tiling’^ just because 
Other nations were sending arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

Why do our statesmen talk about 
principles, when all they are interested in is 
financial interests? If it is wrong for one 
nation to make blood money like this, it 
innot be right because a large nnmW of 
ions do it: ^ 


DrSATlMAMKNT : WllRDS AnO AimONH 

For over a year a Disarmament Confer- 
ence has been sitting at Geneva. So far 
there is little in the way of practical results 
to be seen. Prance has given a good lead 
by reducing her military budget this year by 
15,000,000. What about England ? To our 
shame we have to confe^is that our military 
budget is up by 11,500,000 and on the day 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
left to attend the Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva last week the Navy cstiinaies won* 
published showing an increase of L5,000,0()0 
over last year, and proposing to build 21 
new w»arships. 

Actions speak louder than words. It is 
useless to talk about disarmament and at 
the same time to order 21 new warships. 

Pkau 

President Roosevelt in his inaugural 
address said to the American people “the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” Pear 
is at the root of all the evils of the capitalist 
system. The workers fear unemployment, 
want, broken up homos, under-fed families- 
The (unployers fear loss of money or loss of 
profit In a Socialist state, where work was 
for service instead of for profit, where we 
each realized that we are our brother’s keeper, 
fear would vanish. 

Unlike members of our National Govern- 
ment, l^resident Roosevelt has no fear of the 
financiers. In his first speech he intimated 
that they would be cM»ntrolled and prevented 
from speculating with other people's money. 
In this country the financiers practically 
rule. 

Thk Cost of Bankkrs' Aovk^k 

The financiers of the Bank of England 
in 1925 induced the Conservative Govern- 
ment, with Winston Churchill as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to put this countiy back 
on the gold standard at a time when the S 
was worth less than 20/-. It was a disastrous 
step for this country to take because it made 
our exports 1 0 per cent dearer. Our exports, 
accordingly, fell off. 

In 1931 the bankers persuaded the 
Government to borrow £ 120,000,000 to keep 
this country on the gold standard. The 
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money was borrowed, but we were forced ofl‘ 
the gold standard. On the advice of the 
bankers again the National Government 
borrowed £ 150,000,000 to prevent this 
country returning to the gold standard. 

One of the surprising things for an 
observer to note is that the bankers are 
proved wrong time and again and yet their 
advice is sought and followed by the Govern- 
ment ! 

At the time of the late General Election, 
when Mr. Arthur Henderson was leading the 
Labour Party, the Ilishop of London said it 
was really a banking crisis, and he advised 
electors not to vote for the J^abour Party 
because Mr. Arthur Henderson was not a 
banker. 

That would hav<* sec'ined to a person of 
ordinary intelligence to be a reason for voting 
for him * The electors, however, followed 
the Bishop’s advice, and are paying for it 
now. 

The bankero’ standard in purely a money 
standard. The Labour standard is the 
standard of human values, human lives, human 
happiness — life and that more abundant. 

National Govkrxment's FAiLiruE 

The Government have seen the failure of 
their tariff system. They have seen un- 
employment figures grow to unequalled totals. 
They have had deputation.s from Liverpool 
and other cities that see in tlie local burden 
of the Poor Law appallingly higli rates that 
look like a{)proachii]g bankruptcy for these 
cities. 

They told us that with the imposition of 
tariffs foreign nations would be on our 
doorstep anxious to bargain with us. Re- 
presentatives of these foreign nations have 
come and gone, and there is no sign yet of 
that mutual lowering of tariffs or of the 
encouragement of trade. 

Every month the Board of Trade figures 
show that the trade of this country is growing 
less and less. It is not enough ter say that 
our adverse balance of trade is diminishing. 
If we had no trade at all we would have no 
adverse balance, but we would have imminent 
starvation. 

Insular self-^sufiEiciency means less foreign 
tiade^and less shipping, It means that more 


and more ships are laid up, more and more 
seamen and dockers idle. 

It was truly said that where there is no 
vision the people perish. 

And with its Micawber-like attitude the 
Government’s only message of hope to the 
unemployed is that they may continue to be 
unemployed for another ten years. 

The physical effect of this is bad. But 
the moral effect is infinitely worse. To have 
no employment is dibheartening. To have 
no hop(‘ of employment is ab.sohitely demora- 
lizing. 

India 

Three Round Table (Conferences have 
b<'en held in this country. The last finished 
at the end of last year. 

Only on Friday of this week will the 
White Paper be published, showing the 
intentions of the Government with regard to 
this all important subject dealing with the 
destiny ol onc-lifth of the whole human 
family. 

I have not hoeii the WhPe Paper, and 
cannot tell what it may contain. But look- 
ing at the attitude that has been taken 
up by the (rovernment I feel fairly confident 
that the White Paper is not likely to be 
accepted by any seetion of Indians as a 
workable basis for the future constitution. 

We have estranged most of our best 
friends among.st the Indians. It is admitted 
on all hands that in any election the (’ongress 
I*arty are likely to carry the day at the polls. 
They are the people who will have to work 
their new constitution and yet most of their 
leaders today are in gaol, .some of them even 
without trial. 

The Government will insist on safe-guards 
in the new constitution. Surely Ireland has 
taught us that no safe-guards can be effective 
except the good will of the people governed. 

The words of Parnell are worth remem- 
bering at the present moment : 

'*No man has the right to set a bound to the 
march o£ a natiou." 

‘^NTo man has the right to say to a nation thns 
far shall thou go and no further.” » 

Indians have the right to nm.ti:c their 
own constitution with such limitations mid 
safe^ards as they^ think advisable in their 
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own iateresta. They may make mistakeii hut 
that ia how nations, like individuals, learn. 

' TiIK PoSITIoV ^\)l)AV 

Those aro some of ili(» problcuns that 
confront us today. They cannot be dealt 
with, in anv lasting manner, except on the 
lines of great, broad principle'*'. 

In India it is fho hitensls of Indians that 
should be supreme, fn Foreign Alfairsthere 
must bo a spirit of co-operation, of the 


realization of the oneness of all and th« 
fiinkin^r of petty or insu/ar interests. Ao 
nation to-day can stand alone : it must realizt 
that it is part of a greater whole. In horns 
affairs there mu.st bri a building up of tho 
weakest elements — the foundations of our 

socic‘ty. Tliat means better housing, better 
wages, more land <lrainage, more co-operation 
for the cornnion gootl — for service rather than 
for profits. 

Liondoii. March Ih, 


JUTE ENQUIRY 

Hy KUDU III KlTMAIt F.AMIUI 


A ConuiiiUi'c i'* now cnu:{VJr«jil in inakini* an 
enquiry into varion-' inatOM’s ndating t.i» 
thi* jiite industtv. The ten ns of roiVrenec 
lo the Oonimitt(‘f' incUule the consideratioii of 


th«* queslion of rcuuhtlion of I hr ]»iotlacUo»i 
of ]iU« ; 

“(//) the inarkrtinj' of into iii'‘ladinj; «*stah- 
lishinerifc of inark *!^ and 1h<* s«p]>Iy of 

market information in ii suitaMe form oi tho 
prodni'crH ; 

“f#oj the cr«'a1ion of a inh- comiinti'T »or tbi 
provifiop of B'MJiijil on tie* lin<s of th^* pTOjiiwd 
f7entral Jnlo (\)mmitt«*i* and ihe mini mum iiuiount 
require'! to Jinunn* sneh a rommittfi* , 

“(/r) the. extent to whirh other ni lUTcilh have 
displaced jute and the likelihood ot turth(*i Mih- 
stitutCH hem#:: found in the iisn»' fntuie, and 
**(e) the possiliilifv of ni.ikin ■my othei 
eeonomie use of jn* * to aii e\n*n1 that •au.dC relieve 
the present situiuion.’ 

The que«tionnain iMSued hy chc Juto inquiry 
Committee*, which luir^ jdreiuly h(H‘n jiuhli-hed 
in the jiress, rauge.s over a wide variety of 
subjects rehitinji to the difierent asjv^ct^ oi the 
cultivation and trade of jute. Tlu*. ( 'OniniiU 'i* 
has lu*'*ri a.skud to sulnnit it*- rejmrt by May, 19.k> 
Throe important apprndico.s arc supplied with 
the questionnaire. Those are, the ' text of the 

Oentral Provinces Fottou Maik*t Act, lOd?, a 
short and UT)-t<»-date history of the adojition of 
universal **t»ndnrdfl for Anicrioan cotton wdth 
the text of the Ifjiited Suites Colton Standards 
Act, 1929, and a Not"* on the imposed Jiite 
Control Corporation hy Air. A. P. jMcDoiig^dl, 
member of the coif»niitteo of foreign bonking 
experts attached to tlm (Jentrai Hanking Enquiry 
Committee; These ui^ndices will he of help 
tp individuals and iustitutions desirous of ex- 
piwdiiig their opimons on acme of the mepe 


important amoiuT ih** qn(*stions Included in ths 
t[ueslionnaire. The jproposiLs of the ( Jominitt.ee 
arc expected to he ha^cl on the opinio»is eliet.c,d 
from individual**, institutions and pulilie hoilios 
iiiterontcd in the niattei. The recoin men da lions 
of tin* Cominith‘e cannot hut have a far-n*iu*lilng 
elfe(*t on tin* fiilnn* welfare of tlu* vast mass 
of peojdi* miLnigeil in the cnltivatifin of jute, 
aiul as this cannot hut n‘act on the future 
pro'jrt'ss or retrov^ri'ssion of HcngaK a great 
r(*.spon*-il)ility re^ts on people solicitous oi a 
]m»per development of the province. Tliey 

should hiistir them'>e]ves in the matter and take 
eve.rv pos-iihlf m(*an-. to help in the ri£»ht 
"ohit'oji of tin*' diificnlt and eoniplex problem. 

ft ha.*^ to hi* borne in mind in tbi.s eonnecfcion 
that on one side oi the jut** controversy are 

:irtf^ocialc<l powerful vested int(*rests, having 

enorrnou-! wealth at their back, and on the other, 
the va^t hodv of jute ciiltivatori?. In the c(*njJUH 
of 19 ?1 tile numlicr of yiopulation .supported 

by the cultivation of jute was given at 4.2 
millions. Mr. AIcDougall cstimnteiF that about 
one-fourth of the figure, that is, about a million 
peoph* wen* actual cultivators of jute. If wo 
take this e>timiite lo he an approximate one, 
wv find how large is the numl)er of peoplo 
whose well-being de])endH on the right solution 
of the jirohlem.s that await the decision 
of the Jiito Enquiry (Jommifcteo ns also of tho 
authorities. It must be remembered that any 
solution, if it i.s to be real, should be such ai 
would afiord, in the first instance, relief to those 
engaged in the primary processes of production 
of jute. This means that any proposal that may 
be recommended for adoption should satisfy 
this condition above everything else ; this musl^ 
in foot, be the basic factor of any scheme 
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likely to lir* ncceptotl by the puhlir arul bft 
iiicces^ful nt the end. 

It is proposed to deal in this paper with 
only one aspect of the jiito problem, namely, a 
better organization of marketing. Since flip 
present economic dopressjon set hi, the nwl ot 
introd acting proper marketing iirrangonicnt'^ for 
. jute has been keenly foJt. Tlie question 

has, in fact, b'^en disenssed by numerous 

committees, eoniniission^ individuiils and piildic 
bodies and various su«rp;(Htion.s have l)e<*ii made 
from time to time. Hut no c^ffeetive sttqis for 
tackling the problem havi* so far been taken. 

The Roviil CommisHion on Agrieiiltiire in 
India, whieli report«*d not lnn.g ago, di‘<eus‘«<*d 
at some length the disabilities un(l(*r wiiieh the 
Indian cultivator lahrmnsl in the marketing of 
his proihiee. These dis;d)litie.s, tlr*v said, 
eouhl “only h'* nunoved l>v the establishment 
of preiHrlv nuMilated markets.*’ and th(*y held 
“that the estihlishment id sneh niarkf*ts would 
confer an immeiHP boon on the eultivating 
<.lii.ss of India” 

Tht* I>“ngnl Hinkiiig Enquiry ( ■oinniitt(*e 
pointed niu, how thi» .-standards of rpuilitv of 
)ute \>er(‘ manipulated. *ily far the giv*it(*st 
(liffieulty in marketing lies’\ the ( lonuiiittee said, 
“Jn tlie absenee of dollnite •Jttmd irds of quality 
whieh often disorgani/os the jute iirirket in 
Caleutta, eiitadmg enormous losse-- on tlie Indian 
merchants wlio import jute from the mofussil 
centres.’* 'Phry recoiiiinonil(M| that ‘‘the ^iandanN 
should be made* tleHnit<* by some special 
legislation on tlui lines of the Ameriean ( Motion 
Standards Aeh and tlnit any difterciiei' arising 
between the buy^’r^' and sellers should be 
settled by a Statutory Arbitration HouimI including 
representatives of both the t)aiti'es”. 

Mr. A. 1*. McDougall, show.s, in a note 
appende*! to the Report of the (Witriil Hanking 
Enquiry < 'ornmiUec, how si^ a result of 
the organized eoinpt tilion oi the rest c»f the 
world, Indiiin produce is being displaced for 
want of a proj)i*r nnirketini* organi/ation. He 
thinks that “unless India <*an imiimve her position 
on tlie w^orld market, she must remain a poor 
^lountry.” He further ol>r*.‘rv4^s • 

“There is one great pruhlem before Iinlia—to 
incraase the prosperity of the ryot. It this can 
be done then not only vil! the economic hut also 
the Bocial position of the couutrv lie i evolution iztnl 
to the advantage of all. There an* only (wo ways 
-co-operation fin iu hioadcst asiwt) and 
marketing.” 

Mr. McDougall makes detailed siiggt*stions 
with reference to the marketing of jute, anil in his 
Beheme the application of co-operative principles ' 
forma, perhaps, the most important feature. 

Inlerlinked with the problem of marketing 
are^ such questions as improvement of transport 
fadlities, inelutiing rural oommunicatious, lowering 
of railway freights and grant of other railway 
tacUities ; establishment of regulated markets ; 


standardization of weights and measures ; 
adoption of mciiHures to sec.uro improved quality 
of produ(*c by organization amongst buyers and 
trnaers and to guard against adultHration ; 
fixation of standards and grailes of com modi ties ; 
[iromotion of co-operative sale societies and other 
suitable organizations foe jiurpo-'^es of sale, eto^. 
The iccomnicndatioiis of the Itoyal Oomtiiission 
on these heads have generally rce-civcd the support 
of the (Vntral H-inkirig JOnqniry CJ(Uumitfc(*e 

The International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rom<‘, has piililished a work on “The 
Agricultural Situation in In this 

publication reciMit ilcvtilopiiKuiLs in agriculture 
in twenty-eight of the most progrcs-.ivc* countries 
of the world an* described. Summing up these 
develojmuMits the work "ays : 

“The pimei[):il lines of the evolution of the 
agricultural pdicy ot the diiriTcnt. governments 
and of the «'*iivilii‘s of tlie ditleKMit organizations 
tcpresL'iitn.g I hi" inteio-'tcd jicisons. iviorn to be. at 
present ({nei'l<‘d towiinls the orguniziiiuui of 
markets and ihe iinprovemi iiL ot ihe ine.thodrt of 
markeliim farm proiiucls ‘ 

AVheiher in I mini or (dsewlvTe, the introduce 
tioii ot pnqMT nMr!vt*tirig arrangements b)r agri- 
eultiiral produeo appi^ars at the moment to bo a 
recognized poliey tor tlv* improvement ot agricul- 
ture and of tin* lot of the* vast muss of |>eopla 
engageil in that imhish v. 

It will be siH'ii that il projaa* measures ba 
adopted tor the marketing, of jiib), this cannot be 
done without the uetivi* intervention and initiation 
of f Government The examph* of some of tbo 
more promiiumt among the progressive countries 
ol the W<*st supports this viiwv 

We note that llu* Cjovernnient of the United 
States ot Amerii'U has already lulopted loglRhi- 
tion 4>f a eoinprehi'n."iv4‘ nature “to protect^ 
control, and .^tabihze the currents of the 
inttT-state and foreign cuinmor(‘i‘ in the marketing 
of agricultural commoditu's ami thoir food 
products.'’ Tile Agricultural Marketing Act of 
II) ill was passed to mdiieve this object by 
{i) niininiizing s])ei'uhitioii ; (n) by preventing 

inefiieieiicv anrl w^aste in tlictriimfcion ; (?7o by 
encouraging co-oi>eration among prodiiocrs ; aiul 
(/ff) by aiding in pr'^veuting ami controlling 
surpluse.s in any .‘igricultnral coinnio<lity. Under 
this Act loans may be made, to eo-operativ« 
societies for (a) marketing ; (/>) construction ^ or 
aeciuisition of marketing faedita^.s for storing 
processing, etc.; (c) b. 7 mation of clearing house 
as-sociations ; (d) propaganda for incix^ased 

memberslii)) ; advances to members on goods 
delivered. The rate of interest (»u loans and 
other advances may not exec‘ed 4 per cent. The 
measure further recognizes a new form of Orgft- 
ni/ation, “the stabilization eoriKira^on/* having 
most of the characteristics of “the co-e^^erativo 
pool." The Board may recognize as a stabilization 
corporation any properly constituted federation 
of co-operative markoting societies. Such bodiea 
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thereby bo(X>me ent.itle<l to art at» marketing 
agenciee for their members and also to buy up 
the commodity in (]uestion from non-members, 
and further to njooivo loans from the “revolving’' 
fund to assist in their operation An appropria- 
tion is made for the working' expenses of the 
Board (Vide, Yoftr-boU nl Affrif tillurttl ( h-o/imUtoH, 
1930 1, 

Atnon^ Kuropean «'ountries in which ihe 
State has fostered a^jriculture in various ways 
Prance is one. The Govern men t in that <!Ountry 
has not only fostered eo-opeiation, but has, in 
addition, promoted the or^niniziition ol special 
endit facilities. The Caisse Nalionalc de (Vedit 
Agrieole depends Jor the grreater part ol its 
resourees on the Bank of Fraiiei*. The toUil 
advances made diirin" the yeius H)()(»-19-.S 
amounted to i,l()S,r)o7,9.“'il francs, of which 0.1 
per cent were for .short-term loaiis, 23 0 ^ pei cent 
for inodium term loans, 1 ko per cent inciividiial 
lonp term loans for ihe acciuisirion of holdin^r-'*, 
and 2; {.4 per cent lon^j term loans to eo-opera- 
tive associations, etc. These credit societie^ 
number about 0,7-30 ami have a membership of 
.3ft:j,()U0. There are 0,000 co-operative juirehase 
societies with a membership v3f l,22r),(KKI; IjOiKl 
checfteniakinp: so(‘ieties with 70,000 members and 
2,877 societies for eo-operalivo production ami 
marketing, as well as many other types of 
B\)cioty, (?■«/(’, Land and Lt/r: Tbr Kronutme 
Naiiomil Polirtf for Aartmiturr : liy Viscount 
Astor ami Keith A. II. Alurrav;. 

“The Jiistory of agricultural co-operation in 
France is instructive,” said the late Prof. (Uiaries 
(tide, the great French oconomisl, in a pajier on 
the progress of the co-operative inoA'eineiit in 
France, contributed to the Year-Book of -\gricul- 
tural Oo-operation, 1930, ‘‘as it contravenes the 
theory of the liberal economic school which 
njfuses to recogiii/e any elficaey in State aid. It 
shows, on the contrary how, m a milieu hostile 
to the co-operative idea, and where piivate 
initial ive would probably have reraaiiieii impotent, 
the persevering work of the State has brought 
into bring a H''urwhing co-operative movement. . 

Knglnnd adopted in .July, 1031, th** .\gri- 
eultural Marketing Act, “Agricultural Marketing 
Funds (tri00,000 for England ami €12r»,(KMl for 
Scotland \ are derivtsi from the 3’rea.^ury and placed 
in the hands of the Agricultural Marketing Facilities 
(.kimmittee to be ii^csl for short term-loans, free 
of ijiterest to those preparing schemes, which 
lo^s may lx* treated as grants if the scheme 
fails to S(»cure iidojition and long-term loans 
(not exceeding £100,000 in England and criO,0(X> 
in Scotland) for the working of schemes” 
Year-Book of Agrn-nltaral Vo-operation^ 1932). 
It appears that the Government in Britain spends * 
enormous sums for fostering the growth of 
agriculture. The (ioveniment •^pend.s annually 
UP to £5^000, (KiO for encouraging the |)Toductjon 
ox sugar-beet and to £U,0IX)»O0U for 

ihfi production of whi^at by subsidy. Already 
more than £30»00(),(KiO has hein spent tn sugai^ 


bcet The Government further encourages by 
legislation the development of small holdings. 
The* totel capital expenditure on Bmall Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1908 and Land Settlement 
(Facilities) Act, 1919 amounts to over £21 ,0(K),000. 
Further the Laufl Settlement (Facilities) Amend- 
ment Act, 1925, tlie Small Holdings ami 
AllotmentH Act, 1920, and the Agricultural Land 
( [Ttili/ation) Act, 1931 provkle for expenditure 
of large sums. 

A study of the natimial agricultural policy 
of countries like Germany, B(dgium, Denmark. 
Holland, ete., --hows that the State has done 
much in these countries to foster agricultural 
<levclo])m(‘nt by financial assistance an<l subsidy, 
by helping in the introdiK^tion of hotter market- 
ing m(*thods and hy stimulating the promotion 
of co-operation. For instance, about Germany, 
Aster and Murray say in their recent hook, L(7nd 
and Li/r, rel erred to abovi‘ : 

“(’o-opcralion . In the pre-war years, th** credit 
mstilutions, which developed greatly in the country 
during that time, played n great part in stimula 
ting production. It was necessary to hriance (he 
fitirchabo of land in connection with the land 
settlement policy , it was iieccBSury to piovide 
sullicient capital for an intensive system of agricul- 
ture. A crtdit. system both for long-term and 
short-term loans was built up with the assistance 
of the 8tat«‘, which for crficieiK'y and for the 
terms which it was able to give, was probabl} 
without parallel in an\ other country. During 
recent years, there has been a niarkeil increase in 
the numlier of co-operative societies, and these 
have )>Iayed a large part in determining the 
economic status of agriculture." 

The >W<r Huoh of AffnrutfNrnl i\i-oprrnUon^ 
19,31, state.s that in Japan the (Toverninont gives 
aid lor the promotion ol agTicultural co-operation 
ill various ways in financial fields. Of these the 
following special provisions for helping agricul- 
turists or small farmers may be mentioned : 
1. Exenijition of business jirofit lax and income 
tax. 2. Exemption of registration fee for 
acquiring mortgage or land ownership in <*ase ol 
en^aiiiig and maintaining indepondent agricul- 
turists. .5. Through the Gentral Co-operative 
Bank {this ape(*ial bank is organized by joint 
investment between the State and co-operative 
organization) the State furnished co-operative 
organizatiojis with low-interest loans. 4. Sub- 
.sidy hy the State for encouraging agricultural 
ware-houses. l''he w’riter a<kls : 

“The agricultural co-oporativc movement in 
Japan, has developed by generous aid given by 
the State. The most important of all assoeiatioTif* 
are agricultural co-operatives for credi^ followed 
by co-operative purchasing associations iox agricul- 
tural implements and fertilizers and co-operatives 
for marketing agricultural produce.” 

The particular agricultural commodity with 
which we are oonoerned at present is jute. The 
dtslocation of the jute trade since the economic 
crisis set in afiords a proper opportunity to all 
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partie<3 concarnod in the matter, including: 
Oovernment, to put their heads toi'cther and 
to devise measures of relief for those who have 
been hit hard by the present depression. 

With reference to the mnrketuiii: of jute three 
methods liave been sujjgrastod, iianielv, (/) that 
the entire process should be broui?ht under 
Government control, (?/) that miirkelint^ should 
be the concern of some corporation or board, 
such as that recommended by Mr. A. P. 
McDou^all/ (iff) that co-operative marketing 
shouhl be introductwl. Under the existing: 
c.onditions any system of complete govern meat 
control and man axemen t cannot hut be very 
expensive. Besides so long: as the cultivators 
of jute will remain mostly illiterate, such g:ovcrn- 
ment (jontrol is likely to grive rise to various 
abuses. The s(*cond method will gfivc undue 
power and influence in the hands of representa- 
tives of interests other than those of the producers, 
and the produc.ers will bo thrown entirely on the 
mercy of the former. The former bed no: very 
effieientlv org^anized and bavin" larp:e resources 
at their bac^ ami the producers of jute beiii" 
an entirely unorg:ani%ed mas^ of people, the 
interests of the latter cannot be expected to be 
safe-jruarded by an arrang:ement whicli will place 
all respon>ibiiif.y and power in the hands of 
the former. In these circumstances the second 
methofl cannot be supported. Acc^ording: to Mr. 
McI)ou"air.s estimatf* about one million people 
are directly enga"(*d in th(' cultivation of jiito. 
It the duty of irovernnient to protect the 
interests of this largfe body of people, instead' 
of placing: them at the mere}” of a few persons 
whose sole interest lies in seciiriii" jute from 
the prodticer'* at the lowest j)Ossil»lc ralt* in 
order that thoy may be able to make the, largest 
possible amount of profit. It is only by 
introducing an all-round system of co-operation 
that it can be expected that the interests 
of the producers of jute will be .safe-guarded. 

Co-operative marketing’ is consiilered to be 
not feasible by many because of the recent 
failure of co-oj>erntive jute sale socii*ties and the 
heavy lo.'is that they entailed The objections 
on this score c.an be easily met if a suitable 
scheme be devised, avoiding (vniditions and 
■circumstances that gave rise to the abuses and 
mistakes of past days anrl providing proper 
financing arrangements. It is true ^tliat co- 
operative efforts have sometimes failed. But 
such failunts have often been the stejiping stones 
■for future successful endeavour. If failure in 
an undertaking is put forward as an argument 
against any similar future eflorts no progress 
would be possible in this world in any sphere 
of human activity. 

It may very appropriately be pointy out 
that experiments in co-operative marketing of 
Hgricultaral pcoduots on a small scale have been 
attempted and have succeeded in two small 
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areas in Bengal. These are at Gosa^ in the 
24 Piiragdns and Naogaon in Uajshahi district. 
Such experiments have been in respect, of paddy 
and other crops, not jute. Gosaba is a compact 
area in the Sunclerbans, not far from Calcutta. 
The main agricultural product of the area is 
p^iildy. The mark(»tiiig of tliis product has beim 
cjo-operatively organized in the ontii*e area. 
The proiincer.s as a n^-^ult have* benefited by this 
organization. The other example it* that of 
Naogaon, a siib-flivision in the district of 
Uajshahi. Gattja i< cultivated in what may be 
tle3«‘ribed as a small compact area and both 
cultivation and marketing are organized co- 
operatively. Of course, then* this diflererice 
that while the organization at Gosaba is a 
voluntar}' one and has had to face competition 
in the open m.irket, that at Naogaon has now 
the advantagi* of ilealing in Ganja which is an 
excisable monopoly. 

The results at Naognou have, however, been 
an immense improvement of the whole area in 
various ways and of the condition of the 
cultivators who were financially at the entire 
men^y of brokers anrl middlemen. It is not 
generally known now ‘‘that every effort to 
organize the Gtiiijd producers into a co-operative 
society was discouraged till a situation arose 
when tired of the oppression of tho brokers the 
cultivators tlid not conip forward to tako license 
for the cultivation ol (jatifn. It was then that 
the (/ 0 -(»perativp Department was approachcMl to 
organize tho prodii(‘or^ into a co-operative 
society for the Ldimination of middlomen.” 
In this conn(‘.ction the Rpgi.stnr of C.Voporative 
Rocicties, Bmgal, in his llf'port on the Working 
of Co-operative Rocicties in Bengal, 1921-22 
say.-^: “The success of the society is undoubtedly 
discounted by the fact that the society enjoys a 
monopoly in trading, and that it is not faced 
with the difficulties which arc peculiar to this 
type of societies. (Vitics, however, forget that 
it is 1)}” co-operation alone that the society has 
been able to obtain the monopoly, and that the 
grant of monopoly has been as much to the 
interest of Govern ment as to the society. It has 
umlouhtedly conferred enormous benefits on the 
fjfanjn cultivators who now produce the crop with 
the certainty of getting a fair price for it ; and 
as the gnnja society purchases the entire crop the 
cultivators are no longer haunted with the fear 
that their crop, if not sold within the year, will 
be destroyed un<ler the rules of the Excise 
Department It has not only freed the cultivators 
from anxieties with regard to the marketing 
of their crop but has changed the whole aspect 
of the country, has introduced better sanitation, 
has placed medical aid within the reach of al^ 
has encouraged schools, has provided veterinary 
aid for their cattle and, above all, has li -vel<^9ed 
in them a sense of self-help and SfdF-respeot^ 
which, is bound to convert the most pessimMK 
into an atdent co-operatbr.^" 
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The experiments at Go-subii iuul Naogaon 
domoetrate in an unmistakable manner that co- 
operative organization ronstltiites a suitable 
agency for controlling and stabilizing the prices 
of agricultural products. 

Co-operative jute marketing societies may lx* 
organized throughout the* jiroviucc in the same 
way as co-operative credit societies: one, two or 
three villages may be taken as the unit of 
organization. It is realiz(‘d that it will not be 
possible to cover tlie entire grouiul in less than 
a decade or more^ but. a beginning may be 
made on, however, small a scale. These village 
societies may Ix' federated to a (^entral Co- 
operative Jute Mjirketing Society located either 
at th(* place where the (Ontral Bank is situaLetl 
or at the head()uarters of the sub-division, at 
which arrangnnenis for sorting, grading and 
bailing iimler expert supervision should be 
provided. These <*entral societies may in their 
turn be federated to a provineial organization, 
in the same way as central bank^ are linked to 
the Provincial Co-operative* Bank. In this way 
the entire jute area in the province may be 
oiganizod on a co-operative basis. 

The proposed organization should be placed 
under the control of the Registrar of (Voperativc 
Rocieties. As the work (»f the Registrar is 
very heavy, ho should be given the assistance 
of a Deputy Registrar, who is to be entrusted 
with the work ot organization and supervision of 
jute sale societies, as also of marketing ex])6rtB. 
The Registrar, of course, has to be provided 
with the proper staff to carry on the work of the 
proposed jute societies. The total expi'iiditure 
of Government for maintaining the stall of the 
Co-operative Departmtmt amountf*.d in 
to about Rs. 7,61, DIM). Out of this a sum of 
about Rs. 3, J7, 1)1)0 is to b** dedueU»d. This .Mini 
was realized from the societies on account of 
audit fees. Thus Government spends about 
Rs. 4,27.000 for the rnaintenan' of the Co- 
operative Denartmcnt If the entii** nniouiit of 
jute is sold ihrouirh co-operative sOf'ietie.- a 
sum of Rs. i to 7t lIlkl^'^ mav bo raided from 
the sellers mid buyers '«if jute, if for each 
maund a piw is chargi^d half to be paid by 
the seller and the other half by the purchaser. 
As the entire area cannot be organiz(*4l all 
at oiici;, the whole amount will not bi* n'Muired 
in the beginning. 

The staff of the Registrar will' not ivirry on 
the business of th»^ societies. For this work 
properly qualified staff will have* to be :ip]>oint(*d. 
The apex society in Oulcutfcu will be responsible 
for the manugeinont of the work of ttic societies 
With the managing committee of the society, 
which will be compose^l of repreiiieiitativos of 
ocM>perative jute societies^ may be associated 
vepresentativeH of ihe Co op»er.itivo Department 
and ot other interosto of the jute tnulc whose 
advice will doubtless go a great way iu shaping 
fte policy of the society, though such Tepieseg|(sp 


tives may not have the right of vote- on any 
such question. The committee will have the 
power to form advisory committees of experts 
to help it in the work. Owing to the illiteracy and 
ignorance of jute cultivators, in the initial 8tage.s 
the defiartnient will naturally be endowed with 
large powers. As the societies grow and develop 
the tlepartment will gradually jiart with its 
power and ultimately the apex society will bs 
entrusted with the entire work. 


Questions of policy relating to the marketing 
of jute will, of <*-ourse, be decided by the 
Committee, in coiisiiltatioii with the experts, the 
rtjpresentatives of the department and of the 
jutc trade to be unsoiaatcd witii it. The work 
of prei>aring the jute forecast will as ii matter 
of course devolve on tlie society. Arrangements 
Will have to bo made for j'arrying on research 
work in conne(‘tioii with jute. In this way it 
may be possible to utilize it also for purposes 
other than those for which it is at present used 
and to improve its <*ultivation. The (committee* 
will be able to take 8te[)S for avoiding over- 
production and for stnblizing prices. The fact 
that there will be representatives of the 
department and of , interests other than those 
of the jute growers on the Committee will 
ensure that all possible efforts will bo made to 
keep the price of jute at a proper level. A ^ very 
important work that h»is to be done i^ to 
discourage speculation as far as possible. 

There are p(*ople who think that as jute 
is a inonopolv it is possible to raise its price 
consideTiibly. This does not appear to be proyf?iI 
by facts It slioulrl be in the interest of juU 
growers not to raise the price excessively but 
to keep it at a reasonable level and on a 
stable binis if the* demand for it is to be kept 
constant and if it is not to be replaced by other 
and cheaper substitutes. 

The (piestion of prices of a coninioility like 
jute is, indeed, a very complex on^*. It may, in 
the first instance, be eon^^idered from tin* 
standpoint of tin* connlry of piodiicc But such 
a treatment alone (*annor, it must he admittc^d. 
help us in finding an ailequate solution of the 
difficulties with whiith we are confronted. Thii» 


is BO bei'ause jute and jute protlucts constitute a 
very important part of the export trade of India^ 
and fl«*.!iiers of thesr* products have to depend 
for tlieir" disposal on many foreign couatrie.n 


and that under a variety of circumatauces. 
Great Britain, Germany, Austri^ Belgium. 
Bulgaria Czecho-Slovakia, Ksthonio, PYancct 
Finland, Hungary, Poland, Yugo-Slavia, Italy. 
Spain, Norway, Canada, the United States of 
America, Japan and China are among the 
customers of these commodities. Further, when 
one takes into consideration the nature and 


extent of the present economic depression and 
the various efforts that are being made ' for 
rreBtricting foreign trade and fostering home 
ptoduets by these oountriejs, a« also the nameroas 
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deyioHB that have been aet up for dealing with 
the present situation, one realizes the porplexiiiffly 
ttmgrW nature of the problem with whieh one 
is faced. 

If the Hufjgestion that the inarketiug of the 
entire jute jiroduced in Hoiigal be eo-oper«tiveIy 
organized hw ae.co])ted then it will be iniivssary 
to undertake special legislation for the purpose. 

A very important part ot the s(‘lieme must 
be the provision of fuiiiN for finaneing jute and 
for helping the cultivators with advances. Thrct* 
alternative methoils of financial accominixlation 
may be suggested Now that the (.i )ViTrinn‘iit 
'of Iiulia have agreed to p.iy to the ( rovern lueuL 
of lleiigal at least half of the ni*t. pri)cee«ls 
of the lUte export duty, the cultiv.itors 

of jute niiiy niusonably <*xj)ect that a portion 
of the fund'^ t«) be alhii'attMl tt» this ]»rovince 
should be devoted to the im]>rovemeni, of the 
cultivatiou ami marketing ol jul.c. If af least 
a [lortiou oi tins is inad(‘ ov(T to th“ proix^ed 
Provincial ( 'o-operative Jut< Sale Society lor 
thf purpo-»v - car-marking a small jicrcontigi* 

as a piamanent grant ior tin* organ iz/ition and 
nianugonnnt ot the bnsirn -,- m tli<‘ initial stage% 
and the remainder as loan, it ma> bo [u»-.-.ii)le 
‘ t.o Ht.irl the work. Another iiielho.l to raise 
fund-' on ihe .si^eurity of jule A v ly iiecossjirv 
part of tin* scheme* i^ to airinge for godown*^ 
and warehouses when* |nte may b’ stinvl and 
gradeel a*^ also to attmiipt as far a- ]»issil)lo to 
fstablizi* prices of jute With reasonable pro'-jiect- 
of stablized firice and f)ro]>er avrangements of 
wareliou-»i ng, it sbouhl not bi- difli«*nlt, it help 


from Government is forthcoming, to raiae money 
on the .security of jute stocked in registered 
warehouse's, worked under the supervision of 
the proposetl Provincial Co-operative Jute Society. 
A third method i^ the raising of loans or 
debentures, th(* Government agreeing to guarantee 
the intt*ivst All or any of these methodb 
mav be enijiloyed for tiiiaiicing the proposed 
project. 

The (invcrninent has invested enormous 
sums for the* irrigation of vast tracts of arid 
land in si>m.* of the province.s for stimulating 
the growth of wlieat and cotton. In the same 
wav it should come forward to help ^ in the 
introduction of co-operative methods in the 
marketing of jute in Pengal. 

Such rni*}isure> as havi* been adopted by some 
of the imjre important among the progressive 
count rio- in the West b)r a better organization 
of markets for agriiailtiir.il products and improve- 
ini‘nt ot iigrieultun* have mostly been worked 
< luring recent years. It cannot, therefore, he 
.siiitl that the tian* has arrived for making definite 
conclu-'ion*' about the results of these operations. 
Hui. einM»nnigeiiient of eo-operiitiv(‘ organization 
lonns an inpiortaiit fe.itiin* in siieh Hcheino.s 
almost in ♦•very eountrv where tlit'St* have been 
iiiid'Tl’ikeu .Vnd it eiuinot be denied that 
eo-oj>ertitive organi/.ation ha-^ achieved definite 
rt*-ult^ whei 'xer it li.i'' been Worked umltu’ proper 
ef)iidition^. Anyb.idy who advc’*atK^s a wider 
a]»plication and exli^n^ion ol i‘i)-OfKavition ad- 
vocati*- a polmv that ha- b»»eii tried and has 
not been found wanting 


CAVOUR AS A LIBERATOR AND UNIFIER OF ITALY 

By J)i!. TARAKNATH DAS 


I T not irenerally re.-ili/cd bv student^ of the 

Indian nationali>t movenii'iit that foreign 
influence.-- have played an important part in 
shaping the ideals of Indian nation ali.-am. Of 
these, the Italian cllort to attain national indepeii- 
(leiioe and unity ha.s profouiully influenced the 
course of the Indian natiouali.st movement. 
Ijorig before the organization of the Indian 
National (^ingress, the patriots of Hengai were 
influenced by the tea<*hings Mazzini, the actions 
of G-aribaldi and the .statesmanship of CWour 
and Vieter Emmanuel. The late Pandit. 
Jogendrannth Vidyabhiishan of (Calcutta translated 
the lives of Mazzini and Garibaldi into Bengali ; 
and some thirty ypHr^ ago, these works wen^ 
used as soiiriHis of inspiration of young Imiian 
nationalists in Bengal. This I ^ay from my 
persona] experience, during my student life in 
Calcutta. 

J^zzini’s Duiiet of Min, his doctrine of 
fftVwbIioaiiism« ssiirieo to one’s country and 

♦ JSf-M 


humunitv and devotion T.o (rod -hi clarion call 
to the Ilnlian peojilc to work foi th achievement 
of a fre(; and iuiitr*d Jtily, even hi>i method of 
si)re.ading propaganda for freedom, roused Indian 
)>atriote. Mazzinrs life wa-* translated into 
Marathi, and into Urdu. Through those books 
Mazzinian ideaN .-premi in otlier parts of India 
The present writer was iiLso inspired by the 
teaehi ng.** of Ma/.zini as well as those of the 
founders of the Gnite.l StLite-*of America. When the 
late Lnla Lajpat Kai, as an exile in New York, 
starter! his paper Yttunfj India, he was only 
trying to follow the ideals of Mazzini and his 
paj»er Yunnfj Ita/t/, It may be noterl that 
Mahatma Gandhi borroweil the title Yoonff 
India for his jiaper from l^ala Lajoat Rai. 

Under Austrian rule in Italy, roe p-'»ple wero 
under a tyranny, about which Gaveor wrote^ 
‘*The worst of miseries is the oppression 
covers itself witli legal forma.'* Italy had 
glorious past, as the ngiver of civilizatiop, as 
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the ease with India of the Buddhis^tie and pre- 
BuddhiRtic era. Italy •rave* reliprioii, art, law and 
ideaf4 of ffovernment to thn ])oopl<i of ino^t of the 
countries of Europe. Similarly, Indian inflaenop 
was felt in Southern Iuir<)])p, ICi^lern Africa iin<l 
all parts of Asia. Italy once pstahlishod her 
political power oyer Britain, France, (/ciitral 
Europe as well as in North Africa and the Near 
East. Yet this »:lorioii!>. an«l powerful Italy, 
owinp: to internal <li>uiiitv and world condition'', 
was subjutfated by other nations lor hoyera' 
centuries. The condition of Italy dining th(‘ 
middle of the iiiiiid-eenfli cGnlnrj' was not very 
unlike that of India under British rul(\ Yet 
Italy freed hersedf from the .\ustrijin yoke and 
asserted her independence. This wa^^ done by 
the Italian pooi)lc only about twentv-fiv*' 
years before the founding' of the Indian National 
Congress. Tlnuv is no flonh! about tin* fact that 
tiie success of the Italian patriol'^ in fre.'Miig their 
country was an inspirntion to Indian patriots 

Following the example of Mazzini, several 
Indian leadi^rs have tri(»d to bring about a 
radical change, in the ideal of national aspirations 
The very fact that today iliere i** a part%' in 
Indian polities which takes the uncompromising 
.stand for Indian Imlcpendence outside of the 
British Empire and the establishment <if a 
Federaterl Republic, shows that the Mazzinian 
base of preaching of Indian Indej)eiidenee has 
een completed. Miizzini did not live to see 
the fulfilment of his ideal in Italy ; but Italian 
independence was uehieved through the statos- 
inatiship of ( Wour, the haidership of tlic I^itriol.- 
Prinee Victor Emmanu<d and the lighting 
qualities of Garibald* and hi'^ follower . The 
international position of <ireat Britain in India 
has not been as weak as was the ca*** wirli the 
Austrian bold over Italy In some w'a^ s the 
task of freeing India is inore difficult than the 
task of the Italian patriots of (’avour’h time. 

All serious stu<lents of the history of Itilian 
independence are uiianimon< that tlic part played 
by Cavour was bj far tlu* mo'^t imfiorlant If 
India is iwer to attain her freedom, >-h<* will neeil 
the valued services of a group of statesmen of 
the breadth of vision, counigf*, eonvietion and 
ability of <' ivoiir, whose motto in life was ' ‘T 
am the '^on of Liberty ; to her I owe all that 
I am.’* 

(^mnt (favour was born in a fairly wealthy 
family and edur*ated a*^ a niiliury engineer. 
Prom his early youth lu* showed liheial ten«leii- 
ciea,^ and was op])ose(l by th»* memb<*rs 
of his family and rdali»yn^. He was for 
freeing his motlier (?oantrv from foreign rule and 
was opposed to the autocratic rule of the Italian 
Princes and the Pope. For this littitu(^e he 
had to suffer and was indirectly forced to give 
up his career as a military man. For a time 
bj^had to occupy himself as a gentleman farmer 
i^ygn spvenil ooompns he was oblig^^d to live 
ttia pc lematked; ''Cavour I|§d 


the ability to live within himself. Instead of 
diaicouraging him, opposition served like blows 
on steed, to shape and harden,” Although a 
radical thinker and ^ arlvocati‘ of Italian^ in- 
dcpimderice, ho was firmly opposed to political 
conspiraev. 

“He regarded conspiracy as an ineiri'ctual and 
stupid means to )>olitiral regeneration.’’ 

lie wa-** neith<»r a ])iicifist nor a militarist; 
but be believed that Italian regeneration wouhl 
corn* through Italian participation in a war. 
1I(‘ wrote: 

■ft i« not [>ossil)le for me to desire peace which 
w< iild prolong the marasmus in which wo live-.. 
An Italian \Var would lie a sure pledge that we 
lire going to become :i nation again, that we are 
going to ciTiiTgc from the slough where we hav« 
vaifd\ Hoiuidered for so many ecnliiries.” 

<’‘aviinr w^as eonvineed that an exile had but 
V(‘ry III ill* scope for ‘Serving the (‘aiise of his 
country. riuM'idore when Madaim* de ('ircourt 
suggested to (^ivoiir to ^ettl(* ilow'ii in Pari'^, ho 
made the following <*lassic reply: 

“No tnadaine. 1 cannot l(‘ave my family oi my 
country--- Ancl why abandon mv country? To 
come to seek a literary icputation in France? 
To run aficr a hi tie renown, a little glory w'ithout 
ever being alile to attain tht» goal whieh my 
ambition would aim for? W’liat good could I ilo 
hniminily awav from my country? What 
inlluence could I exert in behalf of my unha])py 
brothers, strangers and proscribed in a land where 
egotism occupies all the chief Koend positions?... 
No. not in fleeing onc*h mother-country, becaust' 
she is unfortunate, can one reach a glorious end 
Woe to him who abandons in scorn the land that 
bore him, w'ho renounces his brother as unworthy 
of him’ As for myself, I have resolved never 
to separate, my lot from that of the Piedmontese. 
Fortunate or 11:1 fortunate, my country shall have, 
my whole life ..I shall never lie untrue to her, 
not even were I sure of finding elsewhere a 
brilliant career--.” 

flavour strove to serve his country in a most 
difficult })erio<l of Italian hi'^tory. In IS.VJ, inirts 
of Italy were under Austrian control : and 
Marshall Radetzky’s rule over Italians was? as 
harsh as (‘an lx* imagined. The following will 
give an idea: 

'* \ workman caught urging some ('orapaaioria 
not to smoko, was sentenced to lashes for 

disloyally. (The tobacco tax ivas a source of 
revimuc for Austrians.) To own a fire-arm or 
deadly weapon, to eireiilate anti- Austrian publica- 
tions, to know of a conspiracy without denouncing 
it, were capital crinics. The Italians adopted an 
attitude of passive resistance that galled their 
masters 

Therefore, one may say that the so-called 
Non-co-operation movement in India is not of 
piirely Indian origin. This was jiractised in 
Cavour’a time in Italy and the Irish — the 
Sinn Fieners— gave it to the world in its modern 
form of “boycott.” Under the restricted sphere 
of freedom, CovouFs method of work was “the 
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method of the hi^hei^t opportunisjii without 
disowning his aim of absolute independence of 
his country/’ William Roscoe Thayer in his 
monumental work Thr Life iwd Times of 
Ckmmr characterized (^avoiir’^s ]>oliticnl method 
in the following wav : 

^'Oavour’s opportunism was the op)>ortiimsin ot 
a statesman whose acts all tend to the desirecl 
goal, although like the wise pilot he m'ly lay his 
rourse to port or starboard, to eatch a favourable 
wind or to ride out a gale. Opportunism has come 
to mean drifting, without chart or compass ; 
t/tvonr meant by it, that, having d#»dieatcd his 
life for certain principles ( lUd iun Independence), 
he \AUu1d seize every means, use every tool, gain 
• now an inch and now an ell, in endeavouring 
to make these principles prevail. To justify this 
method, we must appraise the ideals hy the goal 
ai rived at 

Before (’iivour iiUninetl the position oi the 
Prime aMiniMer of Piodinont, he luid to und^Tgo 
at lca.st tiitecii of jiolitieul ajipri'nticerthip. 

He at tirst accei)i(M| tlu‘ posithm of the Minister 
o1 Agriculture -ji IK I showed through his untiring 
efforts, that niuch constructive work could he 
performed for the benefit oi the people, ev<‘n 
through a [losition oi restricted responsibility. 
He beeanie tlie Prime* Minister of Piedmont bv 
his ability and by ov(*r-ridiiig all opposition. 

Cavoiir w\as not an.vioiis to follow the course 
of c&taldisiiing a n*]nd)lic in Italy, because he 
was convinced that under the then existing 
condition oi Italy, it was impracticable. Therefore, 
lie established his paper // liisur*jimenio (the 
Uesurrection ) to stin^ad his own ideas, ( ount 
Cesai’e Balbo, one of the most far-sighted and 
respet^ted statc^smen of his time, ln*]pe<l C/avour 
to draw up its programme, which comprised 
“indepenilcnci', the union of princes and people, 
progress in the way of reforms, league of 
Italian prince.s among thems<*lveN aii<l 
strong but onlerly moderation.” He was 
persuadeil to adopt tla* above course- 
apparently a V(*ry conservative programme — 
because of his conviction. He wrote : 

“I am persuaded that the only ri'al progn-ss 
is the slow and wisely ordered progress. 1 am 
convinced that order is necessary for the 
development of society, and that of all the 
guarantees of order, a legitimate power which has 
Its roots ill the history of the c.ountry is the 
best. 

Furthermore, C’avour was not a inei^ 
doctrinaire, but a real statesman who must 
adjust bimsolf to circumstances. He was not 
even averse to comproinipcs, as u means to gain 
strength for the achievement of his ultimate 
<'nd. He knew that “the aftermath of an 
unsuccessful rebellion is injustice and sufferring” ; 
»nd he tried to avoid such adventures as were 
bound to fail. His idea was :* 

‘There are times for compromises and there 


are times for decided policies. I believe that 
there is neither in history, nor in statesmanship, 
any absolute maxim. If ever the time lor a 
resolute policy, and not for compromise, shall 
come, I shall be the iirst to adopt it ; because 
r feel that 1 am by character more inclined to it 
Blit the w'isdom of the statesman lies in discerning 
when the time has come for one or another, 
NTow I lielicve that we are precisely in the 
situation w^hcre we ought to abandon the policy 
of fool-haniy counsels in order to cleave to that 
of com promise- ■” 

In rcci‘nt Indian politics, there have been 
very few person. s who have exhibited the 
“wi^ilom of the .statesman”; the late Deshbandhu 
(’hittaranjan Das and the Late Lain Lnjpat Rai 
an* the foremost of them. Chittanujjaii Das 
dared to defy the edict ot Mahatma Gandhi 
anil his prograninie, when lie realized that it wafl 
neces.c*aiy for the nation to adopt a new course, 
such a.s capturing the machinery of the state 
.so far as possible. Lala L‘ciji)at Rai showed his 
statosmanship when he refused to pursue the 
spectacular course of walking out of tlu* Council 
Cbainlier and thus allowing the Governmenf and 
its Rupjiorters a free hand in carrying out thoir 
programme again.st the nationidists. One may 
say that, if tin* policies of Lajpat Rai and 
( ’hiitaran jan Das had lieen pursued, instead 
of the barren “no-ehanger” policy, the Bengal 
repressive laws could never have been passed 
by the Legislatun*. 

While Cavoiir was supposedly following a 
policy of coinjiromifte, he was all the time laying 
the foundation for n positive policy through 
which and through inU*rnationul support, Italy 
would achieve her independence. Cavour 
engineered Italian participation in the Crimean 
War, on the side of Great Britain, France and 
Turkey, conscious of the fact that Italy would 
gain international standing and support by being 
allied with the groiij) of Powers that woukl most 
probably win. Later on Cavour succeiidcd in 
interesting France, Britain as well as IVussia 
in Mding with Italy agaim-t Austria. Cavour 
was bold and audacious at the. opportune moment 
The late Andrew I). White classed Cavour as 
one of the seven great statc.^^men of the ^ world ; 
and Cavour was in no way inferior to Bismarc*.k 
a.s a statesman. j? 

For Indian stntesmen who wish to follow the 
ideal of freedom there cannot be any compromise 
regarding the ultimate goal. At the same time, 
they should be willing to “seize every means, 
use every tool,” under the most unfavourable 
circumstances towards 'the realization of the 
goal— freedom. Is there any statesman in India 
who would, like Cavour, use his energy to make 
India a significant factor in woi^ politics of 
today and that of the future ? 

Rome, Italy. 

March 21, 1933. 



ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

[h K. N. CHATTKIWI 


O N the afternoon of the ISfch of May, 
tlui Poet took of bin friends 

and IiostSj and wo started on oiir 
retinn journey. The route <ihosoii 
was tlic time-honoiir<'d path that was the 
onlv means of eommunication between tlie 
East and the West in ihr heydav of Persian 
glory. Now it runs through Ka/vin, 


ooeurnniees in the lives of people plaeed under 
<*ireu»nstanees such as ours, and a reeurrence 
would, therefore, be nothing sliort of u 
mirach‘. 

♦ * * 

The road now h d north-west through a 
beautiful and well-watered country, past 
iinmeiiM* orehards, tlourishiiig villages and 
enltivated fields. The immense 
Tiionnlain chain of Klburz lay 
to oiir right, the mighty peak 
of Demavend being occasional- 
ly V4si))le throughout the 
entire* day^s journey. 

The first halt was at 
Knzvin which is a seini- 
Enropeanized town. A long 
and crowded Mnbarrain 
procession, carrying mourning 
banners and the ('mbl(*in of the 
liand of the holy Fatima on 
an immense Hag-[)ole followed 
by a long train of barefooted 
and black-robed mourners, 
was the first sight that met 



Ramadan (Ecbatana), ICerman 
shah, Kasr-i-Shirin and 
thence on to tin* Iracj frontier 
The roads along this route 
are far •‘UiXTmr to the 
terrible roads from Biij^hirc 
to Tsfaban and better 
served with hostfiries. 

The (\mrt Minister, the 
liidtication Minister and many 
other high officials, and a 
number of dintiiiguished mm- 
official gentlemen led by Aga 
Fouroiighi, bade us t'arewell, 
expressing their hoi>e»> for a 
pleat»aut journey. Aff trtfnr 
was the expression used, but 
few bad hopes of that wish beinj, ftdfillod. 
Unique experieni^a and happy adventures 
like ihe prosexift ^.tour are rare enough 



Kazvin. Tae Principal Hotel 

our cy(‘s on entering tlio town. Tho 
orderliness and the restrained attitude of the 
procession lent it an impressive grandear that 
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ICnvirous of Hainadaii 





'llie Lion of Kc bat ana 


is perhaps characteristic of the 
new outlook amon^ the free 
Moelcins ot the Near AVc^t. 
This is the result of the 
banishment of bigotry and 
fanaticism and a blind and 
unreasoned faith in the 
obsolete traditions of the dead 
past from the life of the 
nation, whereas in our 
benighted country these very 
scourges arc ri*gnrded as being 
the eonstitucutb of a panacea 
for all evils ! 

We halted for the night at 
the principal hotel and startf‘d 
on our way the next day 
before dawn, reuebing Haiuadan 
in the early afternoon. The 
road lay through cultivated 


lields, the irrigation channels 
for whicii pass under the road 
every furlong or so through 
raised culverts. This makes 
fast driving impossible. A 
beautiful garden-house had 
been arranged for our stay 
and there w'C spent a few 
happy days amongst idyllic 
surroundings. Haniadan is a 
beautiful town built on the 
sit(' of ancient Ilagmatana, 
(Kcbatana of the Greeks) the 
capital of th(‘ Modes, of which 
now no tract* remains except- 
ing an almost shapeless block 
of stone known as tin* “^Lion 



Hamadan. The Cuneiform Roek-inscriptlou 
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as such at present 
bears an unkempt look 
with demolition, as the 
most striking feature. 
The quaint old 
bazaar has many 
shops where artisans 
ply their craft in the 
ancient fashion, wood 
working, pottery and 
the jewc*ller's crafts 
being the prcdoiniuant 
occupation. 


Environs of Ilamadan 


We parted from our 
Par^i friends at this 



'Ihe Kock of Bjsetun (Behistun) 

of Ecbatana^* and a cuneiform inscription 
(of Darius ?) in the hills near by. Hamadan 
is situated at an elevation of nearly H,000 
feet amongst wocdc^d hills and lovely 
sylvan surroundings. A mountain stream 
races through the town taking occasional 
leaps over falls where the gradient becomes 
too abrupt. Hamadan is being rebuilt and 


place, their route lying due south to the 
port of Mohainmerah, wliereas ours would 
be in a south-westerly direction towards 
Iratj. 

From Haiiiadan we started for Kerman- 
shah — the (Uty of the Germanic Kings. On 
the way lay two world-famous archaeological 
sites, the rock of Uisctuii (lichistun) jAd the 
grotto of Tak-i-liostan. liisctun with its 
wonderful bas-rediefs and inscriptions of 
Darius is too well known to be described 
over again. Besides, in spite of scrambling over 
rocks and climbing at the risk of nock and 
limb the writer was unable to got near enough 
tu take successful photographs, the nearest 
point attained presenting too steep an angle 
for the camera. However, it was a pleasure 
to pc(‘ wi<h one’s own eyes the ligiires depicting 
the King of Kings and his captive (>p])onents. 
I’he {iiim clifls of Bisetun with their desolate 
surroundings are the fittest place to carry the 
everlasting records of Darius. 

Tltc caves of Tak-i-Bostan with a beautiful 
pool and a running stream of water in the fore- 
ground arc charming by contrast. The natural 
beauty of the place with its groves of wild 
olives, poplars and larches and the exquisite 
bas-reliefs showing the hunting party of 
Khusi'u, the bridal procession of Cyrene 
(8birin) etc., as well as the martial equestrian 
figure of Shapur, the crowning of Khusru by 
his royal father, with the Roman prineesB — 
his bride — on the other side, and the other 
reliefs arc very satisfying to one witb 

leanings towards art and archaeology. 

* « * * 

Kermanshah is a Bemi*moderni£:ed town** 
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with a fairly largo population. 
Agriculture and textiles are 
the principal occupations, 
with a considerable leavening 
of nomadic pastoral olemonts. 
The better class residences 
are all in the nature of gardon- 
hoiises, which hero have a 
somewhat Indian aspoel, n*- 
miniscent of the United 
Provinces. Here wo halted 
to rest before the final stage 
of our joiiriKy. That we wore 
approaching the frontier was 
apparent from the tall masts 
of the wireless installation and 
other military arrangements. 

Fr<^m Kerinanshah we went 
on to Kasr-i-kShirin, the frontier 



Tak-i-lioBtan. CJeiieral \'ic\v 



T^k-i-Bostan. Bhapur, Khusra and Ahura-lVla/da 

town of Persia^ via Shahabad — a beautiful 
little settlement in the crown-lands of H. 
M* the Shah— and the picturesque village 



Tak-i*Bo8taii. Shapur in Hattie Ariv<; 

of Kerent;, perched on a crag with flowing 
streams of water all round. Eerent has a 









This cloc*kfai*e, set ui rh(‘ j)rojector, throws time 
OU C’l0Lld%> 
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800 feet on a Fireproof Rope Inside a 
Flaming Volcano. 

. A slender white thread, a roi>e of asbestos, 
rose straight above my head to the <^lge of the 
oliflf. Below me were boiling lava aiid billowing 
fumes. Dangling at the end of the rope, I was 
being lowered rtOO feet into the mouth of an 
active volcano ! 

A steel hclrtUit protected my head from flying 
rocks. My salt, iny shoes, my gloves, were all 
made of asbesto-^. Strapped to my hack, w'ere 
oxygen tanks that enabled me to breathe amid 
the fumes. I was roaliKing a scientifle adventure 
which I had planned for years 

My friends thought J was crazy when 1 
announced niy intention to explore the crater 
of an active volcano, to descend the depths of 
its enormous pit, to photograph the ini»‘rnal 
vent-hole il fumed and grumbled, to go 


volcanic studies had dared a descent into a crater 
in full activity. They had contented themselves 
with simple e.xcursions to the mouth of Vesuviue- 
or Etna during quiescent periods. If I succeeded 
in my plan, I knew' I would witness phemomena 
unseen by anyone before. If I returned into 
open air and sunlight after this trip into an 
inferno, I would bring back specimens, solid 
and gaseous, of unusual interest. So I determined 
to niakt* the effort. 

My choice fell ugon Strom boli, the volcanic 
cone rising from the Mediterranean north of 
SieiJy. WJiy Strom boli ? Because it i*^ the only 
volcano in Europe of uninterrupted activity. 
Here I riske<l no dud. In its crat(*r I sure 

to find the spectacle 1 flesired. 

it was with tlu* greatest <lifliculty tliat we 
hauled the eejuipment up the side of StromboJi, 
which rises sharply from the walor witliout the 
slightest l)i‘ach At tlie spot pn'viously select<‘d. 


Dangling at the enri of .'in .'op», 

the intrepid author is seen, right, during hw 
descent of 800 feet into the heart of the volcano, 
Btromboli. Below, a rock on a string was 
thrown over to get the crater’s depth before the 
deecent was begun. At h*ft, Ax pad Eirner 




where explosions rapidly follow one I another and 
where phenomena, stul mysterioui^ constantly 
ocoiur*. 

Hone of those who had preceded me in 


J prepared for the lest. I was secured to the 
asbestos rope by means of a heavy leather belt 
similar to those used by mountain climbers. 
Control of my desesnt was handled from the top^ 
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by means of a windlass set up several yards 
from the edjfe of the crater. To prevent the 
Tope from being: worn away by scTapinff against 
•the rocks, a pulley was placed at the crater’s 
edge. 

Several friends, and some of the island 
natives chosen for their strength, had accom- 
panied me and worked the windlass to which my 
rope was attached. As a means of signalling 
them after my entry into the crater, I carried an 
electric hand lamp. Wire.s running down the 
iishestoH ro[)e supplied the currcmt for th(‘ power- 
ful little light, 

J realized clearly the danger confronting me 
as I slippe<l over the edge of the crater and was 
lowered slowly into space*. T knew my return 
was problematical. My precautions might prove 
insufficient. My heart and lungs might not stand 
the strain of the gases and the terrific heat. 
'Suspended in space, I knew not where I W’as 
going nor Avhere I would set down my feet. 
What awaited me at the (*nd of my descent ? 
Solid rock ? Boiling lava ? A sheer, slippcTy 
ledge with fiie below ? T could not tell. 

As r sank into the pit, I studied the walls of 
'the crater, black, red, yellow, pierced with holes 
from which sulphurous vapours poaircd. T saw 
beneath in<» immense openings veilcil in ssmoke. 
When I raised my eyes, I estimated tlu* distance 
I had descended and asked myself : 

“Will the rope stand the strain ? ('an they 
-ever pull me up again ?” 

Suddenly, the descent was over. I landed on 
a ledge SOO feet below the top of tlui crater. 
The rock was exlremoly hot, but firm. I could 
stand up, I measured the temperature of the 
rock and found that in some places it was as 
much as 212 degrees F. The air around me had 
a temperature of 150 degrees aud was saturated 
with poisonous sulphurous vapors. Thanks to 
my oxygen outfit, I was able to breathe and so 
■began to tour of the crater bottom. 

Casting off my rope, I set out for the real 
openings of the volcano —immense vertical pits 
from ten to thirty feet in diameter. At intervids, 
with formidable explosions, these mouths threw 
forth jets of lava. The pits, however, slanted in 
such a way that the lava always descended on 
one side. By timing the explosions, I was able 
-to race to the mouths and, in sonn' cases, actually 
lean over them, between eruptions looking 
perpendicularly into the interior as one looks 
-down a well. 

What did I see there ? Beyond a screen of 
smoke and strangely-coloured vapours, I saw an 
incandescent sea of Ikiuid lava, agitiited, boiling 
shaken wilb convulsions. 

As I watched, this molten sea welled up. 
The mysterious force which moves it was about 
to eject it violently. The time had come for the 
ei^plorer to flee from this post of observation, 
'fik^elv seconds passed before the explosion 
w (ffifloe ipming forth its jet or lava. 



Kirner and his friend, Paul Muster, wearing 
armour of steel preparatory for the climb up 
the lava bed called tSciara del Fuoco 


hurling it hundrcils of feet into the air. Great 
flaming masses tell back into the crater. The 
rest, thrown farther, rolleil and bounded down 
the flanks of the mountain niid plunged into the 
sea with a hissing of steam. 

Three hours passed while I pursued my 
explorations, timing the rhythm of the explosions, 
gathering samples of gases and minerals, studying 
the unforgettable sights around me and snapping 
pictures with my camera. 

Sensing exhausion near, 1 gave my friends 
the pre-arranged signal with the hand lamp to 
haul me out. Tlie ascent was painful beyond 
words. My will, stretched to tlie breaking point 
deserted me. The oxygen reserve was exhausted 
and 1 was forced to breathe air charged with the 
sulphurous fumes. As I was dragged over the 
crater’s edge into frash air, my over-taxed lungs 
gave way and I suffered a s(‘vore hemorrhage. 

When I recovered, I felt infinitely calm. 
After so much effort, so much nervous strain, I 
was hai)^y that 1 had succeeded in an enterpriso 
thouglit impossible by every one. 


Food for Cattle Grown in Xetal Cabinet 

A synthetic pasture contained in a sheet-metal 
cabinet seven feet high, and reported capable of 
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Pipes supply closes of stirnnljilin^ 
rliemieals to the plants in this 
cabinet ])aslnre. At left, samples 
taken one day apailshowthe 
aniazinir sliced of tjlants’ rowth 


suTJulyinj*: sufticieiit Lerbn^' for a 

henl of* twenty cjattle has been devised 
bv « Cierimin afii icultunil c'xpert. Ihe 
cabinet (‘ontains ten drawcTS' in which 
tender maize pliints sprout, tluMr growth 
b(*in^ accelerated by doses of a special 
solution of stimiilatiiif? cliemicals adminis- 
tered thre^e times daily. Ten days from the 
time "rowtii >tiirtH, a drawer is t'arp(*ted 
with tIuHisands of d<dic*atc‘ yellowish-nreen 
sprouts ready to be* harvested Hy plantinf? 
eaeh drawer a day apart, a daily supply of 
about .V>n pounds of hid*ler is assured. 
According to Dr. IW Spanscaiberff 
iiivc*ntor of the synthetic pasture, it takos- 
thc* i>lac(* of trom twenty to hity acies ol 
pasture* land, lie toi(‘sees that its applica- 
tion on a larjjr<‘ would enable cattle to 

In* raised with ccpial ease* in tlic city or 
country. Tlie artdicial iood i- said to 
provide an e\cc*llcnt die*!, ric in, vitainiii> 

I'ofttiiar Srt€H(H 








Progress of the Swadeshi Movement 

Kven ill days of cooiioiiiir doprc-'sion 

our hrart up with joy wIkmi wu ^ee tiu* 

progress Swiuh^^hi faetoru^ havo inarh* in 

the proiluetinii of tlir daily iirce!-««arie.s of life. 
Mr. Ci. I). Karwal writt*-^ i futhan Jottrfml of 

Kf‘oinotnf s‘ : 

The Sirndfuhi movement gave a great Htimuhis 
to Home indu'^tncs, r<'h» hilitated ceifaiu onen, ami 
ealJed into being eertain others. \ few examples 
may be eited in siibslantiation of (his statement A 
large number of soap and toilet reipi 'sites fa<‘torieH 
have come into exislemo and have placed upon the 
market their*’ products which compet<* on very good 
terms with the foieign iinidm'ed articles. The soaps 
and toilets roipiisiies ot the Hiiiiaiii Soap Works, 
the Mahainxnii Soaji (’ornpany, the Heiignl (hetnioal 
and rhanuaceiiMeal Works, (jiilcntta. of the (pKlrei 
Company, Mysore, and of the Ikmarea ITitidii 
University, Heiiares, to mention a few naines, have 
received wide recognition. MtHheines of exeoilent 
quality, emulsions li(|ind paratllns. ellervesecnt salts, 
injections, etc., are prepared by some liims, partieular- 
ly by the Ihiiigal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, 
I>r. Bose's Liiboratory and the Bengal Iininunity 
Comjiaiiy, Calcutta, and they are said to be so much 
in reipiisilion that the tiriiis are not able to cope 
with the demand for them. The statioiioiy industry 
has reecived a great encouiagernent and is making 
huge profjresa - Indian -made fountain pens, jieii-holilers. 
peneils, inks, mbs and other articles in the line are 
available - ospeeially those manufactured by I*. N. 
Ciiploo of Calentta in large numbers and an' having 
a goial sale. KU^ctric torehes have started to be 
mamilaetured bj the Flash Light <\mipuny set on 
foot at Calentta. ami boot polishes ot dilirreiit 
varieties espeeiully those prepared at the Jallo 
Kaetory in the Panjah arc seen everywhere (iratno- 
phones and elect nc fans have also begun to bo 
made especially at tlie Dayal Ifag at \gra. Iron 
bed-steads are being n.au u fact u red on a large seale 
and according to some writers are supplant iiig foreign 
ones. The glass factories have been able to stand 
on their own legs and put their wares in comjietition 
with the htthaht uroducts. The taiiiuTics arc having 
a brisk trade and are meeting the needs of the mill- 
owners of Ahmedabad and Bombay, Mention may 
also be made of the htn industry which has been 
greatly stimulated and has to some extent been 
responsible for the large reduction in the imports of 
tobacco. The hosiery industry particularly at 
Ludhiana in the l^anjab has shown a wonderful 
achievement. It is putting ujion the market large 
quantities of woollen and cotton socks, pull-overs, 
mufRers, etc., of all qualities and designs. Most 
important of all should bo noted the indigenous 
eloth-midring industry and the iiidastrios subsidiair 
to it. Here the suooess reoorded is wonderful indoed. 


The prodii(*tu)M and sale of khadt has gone up by 
leaps niid iHmiids. Mand-spinmng' and hand-loom 
IS earned on in most homes and hand-Ioorn 
fact ones in thi' count rv. This has fed to fhe nuinii- 
factiiro of ftt/Jis, rharhhns and lianri-looms in very 
large nnmbets and Hu* dyeing, bleaching and 
printing mdustries have been saved from the grave 
and are making ra]>id recovery. It is true that much 
still remains to be done in regard to many of (he 
Sttadfshi products, but the lN‘gi linings that have 
been made augur well (or the inditstrial fiitiii*e of 
India. 


Ideals of the Benares Hindu University 

In nil nrlicle in The Unmu's JJtfuIn 

MtiffOMur Proi S. V. Putniiinbekar 
write*'' about the* idiails the Benares Hindu 
University '■stands for, thus : 

Thv lifontrr^ Ihndu i oners tty is an instilntioii 
rtympioraatie of the new ideal of synthohis of human 
studies, hmnaii relations, human purbiuts in the 
modern woild. Its constituent bodies, such as tho 
colleges of Oriental divinities and humaiiitiea, of 
ft/jNrrrdft, law, pedagogy, arts. Keieiiccs, eiigiiieeriing, 
agriculture, indiistrv and eoriinierce indicate that 
synthesis, ri'ligion, literature, liberal and fiivearts; 
law and education; anatomy and fihysiology; Inology, 
chemistry and physics, psychology ‘ and sociology : 
economics and polities, ethics and philosopliy ; history 
and civics, malheniatieh, mining and nietalhirgy; 
g*K)logy and geography; engineering and lec.'hriulogy , 
agriculture and corameice, cdl these studies and 
disciplines have contributions to make to the art 
of good social living. Each independently pursued, 
developprl and sjieeiali/.cd contiibutes little to that 
end. We must note that the mind o( the researcher 
or the specialist s( lonlist is in too sharp a foems for 
every day uses. New synthesis which cut across 
B|>eeialized research helds are necessary if we are to 
have or enjoy every day utLlities and tull values. 

We, Btiidetils of (‘ivies, and our leading citizens 
and rulers want today more conscious planning of 
(Uir human needs niid more eoiiscious solving of 
our human problems as engineers do in their great 
buildings and creeiions, engincB and motors. Our 

needs of health, clcanlinesB, plication, food, clothing 
and shelter, luxury and leisure, all our material, 
mental and moral needs and objects require eonsciouH 
and advanced planning on the community or country 
basis and not on the individual or local basis. 

Today we feel insecure in getdag even the 

elements of our physical life and sowl order. We 
want public planning. Instead of haH-blim^ fumbling 
and groping and muddling through, we want rationiU 

S inning and designing on a national scale. We 

ve no use for lauaseh^fwire tradition, or tiiviai 
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Teformg or ameliorations. We want to plan the 
whole avatem of our all-sided life and its nc^s. 
We necef ]one-ranp;e thinking. We shall use wider 
knowledfre and more conscious thought in our aooia] 
work and national endeavonr. 


Jail Life in India 

Many educated Indians have suftored 
inipriaonniont Tor ihcir political convictions. 
Mr. “Twicc-in-Gaol'* writes in The 'IliPomphisf 
about the treatment meted out to them in the jail 
•as follow : 

(1) Ihe Fih Syshw. The prisoners’ wards are 
openeil at about sunrise. From that moment to the 
moment they are locked in again at about sunset, 
they must move in file, in rows of two. To make 
the point dear, suppose one batch goes to attend 
the latrine and perform morning ablutions. The 
whole batch is made to sit down in file by twos 
near the latrine. From the front ranks some are 
allr.wed to go to the latrine. When they return 
another batch is released to go to the latrine, all 
"Others remaining quietly seated. The first hatch 
wash their hands, face and teeth and then sit down 
in a separate file and remain there so seated till all 
of that batch have finished their ablutions, and then 
only is the whole batch ordered to get up and move 
to its next task. Similarly at meals they must sit 
like this and after finishing their meal, all must 
move in file with their plaU's in their hands to wash 
them ; as they finish washing up they must ait in 
file till the whole batch has finished and then only 
they are allowed to get up and go. This appears 
a good system in theory ; In actual life It looks odd 
and is very humiliating. 

(2) Fhfed prnofh for diffprent itp/ns of work. 
The mechanical way of living is enforced in jail to 
such an extent that priMoners are given a fixed 
number of minutes for the latrine, foi the. bath, and 
so on. No prisoner dares to delay a bit as that 
would necessarily elicit from the warder-in -charge 
abuse, blows and kicks. 

(3) Qefiernl treatmmt of the prisnnrrs. As a 
rule the jail officials hartlly call out a prisoner by his 
ordinary name in the usual way without adding a 
word of abuse. Similarly blows and beating with 
belts is common for very pettj things. No pijsoner 
can utter a word, or make a gesriire without 
permission The eouviet overseers also eof»y their 
warders and heacl-warders in nniestrieted abusive 
language towards the prisoners under them, and 
'6ven beat them. A prisoner ceases to be a man in 
the estimation of the jail authorincs, and indeed in 
India they are treated worse than beasts. 

(4) Food. As a general lule the quantity of 

•food supplied to the prisoners is just luioiigh to 
enable them to lire. And ^jenerally the worst 
•4iuality of food-stuffs m supplied to the prisoners— 
■a quility which nt>liod\, however poor, could ever 
eat in the outside work!. The rice is usually full 
of sand and stone part.i.'leH, and one cannot devour 
one mouthful without them. The bread is made of 
flour of rotten worm-eaten wheat, and so is extremely 
painful to chew and devour. The cuny is generally 
tong v^etables from tanks cut in bundles, then cut 
into bets like fodder and, uuwasited, is boiled in 
some oU and water ; when served it is all watery 
and ,of dust and dirt. Such was the food 


supplied even to ftMiM prisoners ; in some places 
they have, however, seen their way to bringing about 
some reform in this system through a good deal of 
suffering, though at other places they are also given 
such meals. It is said even these are an improvement 
upon what used to be given to prisoners ^ some 
years back! Heaven knows what man is making of 
man inside the prison-bars and prison-walls 1 The 
fact is that in this particular respect the jail officials 
and the oontrac'tor^ noth combine together to make 
things so bad. Of course, there are periodical 
inspections of the food-stiiffs. The dates of such 
inH|>octions arc generally well known to the ]ail 
stafl', and it is easy to show to the ti^uperintendent a 
better ({uality of food-stiilfs for inspection than is 
actually given to the prisonerH. Reform in this 
branch is practically impossible unless a better type 
of people under supervision arc t»mployed in jails and 
that means ehaiigini': practically the whole outlook, 
about them. 


Funetdons of Union Boards 

For good or for evil, union boards have come 
to stay. How best we can utilize them has bi^en 
discussed in a paper on “Union Boards and 
Rural Reconstruction” iu The JJntynl Co-opcraiive 
Joarthfd. Wc quoU* the following extracts 
from it : 

The first and foremost nct^d of the people is 
education. The advancement of primary education 
is a matter which the [Tnion Boards may take 
up under the Act, and in which their funds may 
be employed. So long as every member of the 
community is not literate, that is. cannot read and 
write a simple letter and cannot make simple 
calculations, no substantial progress is possible in 
any direction, it is due to tne illiteracy of the 
niassfis that the co-operative movement has not 
made more rapid progress in this country. It is 
nothing short of a national misfortune, therefore, 
thai the Priiuary Education Act of has become 

ino|)crativc on account of the general economic 
situation and is likely to continue so for some time 
to come. Rut because rapid progress is not possible 
there is no reason why we should not do as much for 
education as our present circumstances permit. It is 
true that much depends on the state of our funds 
and on the assessment which can be made under 
section 37-R. But some improvement may be effected 
by utilizing oui resources to the utmost, by creating 
an enthusiasm for education among the masses. The 
existing hcbool-bouscs may be improved by collecting 
bamboo and straw and by organizing local labour, 
especiall) of those who may be considered too 
lK)or for ashCBsment. The emoluments of the 
teachers, who are iJl-paid, may be improved 
by the introduction of tne system of 
payment in kind at the time of harvest. f>en some 
new schools may started with part-time teachers, 
located iu such buildings as may be available without 
payment. After all, a good and well-ventilated 
building with its equipment of chairs, benches and 
tables, though very desirable, is not essential to a 
qood school. We all know that in the school at 
bantiniketaii, established by the Poet llabindnnath 
Tagore, the classes are held in the open air, the boys 
squatting on the ground undemeatn tlm itreea* Thb 
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was also the way sin which instruction, even to 
advanced students, was impart^^d in the hermitages 
of ancient India. What is essential is that there 
should be an enthusiasm for educatiin, not only 
among the teachers and the pupils, but among the 
parents and guardians, too. Even in villages where 
a school exists, we often find that only a small 
percentage of the boys of school-going age actually 
attend it. fii such cases, it is our duty to investigate 
the causes that prevent our ai'hools from being 
properly utilized and to remove tho^e c.msea. Tf we 
can do so, a great step forward will have been taken. 

The next duty wnich the Act has laid upon the 
Union Boards is to arrange for the sanitary needs 
of the area. This is indeed a vast subiect which 
cannot be properly dealt w’ith in the compass of a 
Short disburse like this. F shall, therefore confine, 
myself to a few broad (jiiestions. In the first place, 
*wo are too apt to complain about the inadequacy of 
our funds, but we should remtMnber that in rasp^ot 
of the prevention of diseases, which is the object 
aimed at in this case, propaganda and the diffusion 
of useful knowledge is of great importance, f may 
be wrong, but en((iiiri«is recently made by me have 
led me to think that sufficient use is not being made 
of the Sanitary Inspectors and that there is no 
system of cQ-rclatiiig their functions with the Union 
l^oards. Tt does not re([uirc inoni-y to teacli people 
to boil their drinking water wh(»ii cholera ])revails, 
and to get themselves vaccinated when a small-pox 
epidemic is apprehended. (>:ie of the usual complaints 
one hears is that the villagers arc shunning the 
vaccinators. It does not similarly cost much money 
to iiidiiee the villagers to keep their houses in a 
cleaner condition, to throw' all lh<i refuse matter into 
a manure pit, to use mosquito nets, to clear their 
tanks and rear fish in thcmi, etc., etc. It is never 
intended that the Union Boards will clear the tanks, 
fill up the borrow pits in other ptioplc’s lands and 
buy mos(juit-o nets for them. Even in the most 
prosperous days with jute selling at a high price we 
shall not be rich enough for that. It is primarily 
a question of education and organization. 


The Patrol System 

The patrol system in scouting is very 
beneficial to the boys. Mr. N. Mahadeva Aiyer 
says in The E'lurafwu'il Rovirtv : 

The patrol system, if soundly run, is an efficient 
OT^nization based upon the modern doctrine <)f 
united brotherhood, guided by the inimitable qualities 
of leadership. As no scouter, however confident, 
would venture to risk the dignity of his game by 
lowering his standard through niasa [training, the 
greatest curse of our modern schools, a scout troop 
is generally compact and handy, never exceeding 
eighteen fellows, who could form into three smart 
and happy patrols. The leaders are chosen by the 
membets of the respective patrols from among their 
own numbers and in this function of voting and 
election the scouter merely exercises his experience 
and shrewd judgment of personality, in suggesting 
the names of the right fellows, who will ])0 sbc« 8 a 
cheerful magnetism to draw their comrades into 
mutual trust and confidence. The patrols, so formed, 
under the leaders lend tbemidvee eonyeniently to 
relieve the Scout Haste from, a mot 4eal of minor 
dotaUi o! and IniSimUon and patrol 


responsibility. In all the parados, in outings an<l 
in camps or hikes, the scouter should set the patrole 
to healthy competition among themselven, in o^er 
to create a spirit of emulation and romantic rivalry, 
essential to elevate the tone and standard of patrol 
efficiency. When the patrols have been soundly 
organized an initial step towards character building, 
must bj searched in their moral recesses, by treating* 
each patrol under its leader, as a responsible unit 
discharging its duties and practising the sacn^i 
code of lionour common to the whole brotherhood. 
This pick or gang organization necessitates that the 
scouter should not only keep aloof from the centre 
of their busy arena but (!ast here and there a timely 
hit to oorreiit or to refresh the leaders, whose ovor- 
cnthnsiasin or fanaticism at games or instruction 
may mar eificiency. As the ' patrol grows 

in strength and cultun* through the efforts of its 
individual members an putprif dp. rorp^ is developed 
and each fellow c.herishes a feeling of pride to enjoy 
and to iiicTcasc lii-^ sacred sh-ire in emulating the 
honour of his patrol, lie would quickly perceive 
that the joint repiiLation of his small group is en- 
hanced in a great inoisure, by his individual zoaL 
and high standard and when all the fellows co- 
operate to achieve the* same result a high patrol, 
ideal is evolv-ed. 


Where Men are Slaves, How Can 
Women be Free ? 

i^tn-Dhffrma bus pertinently «>kod the above- 
cpieHtion and says : 

When demanding our rights, wo have often ques- 
tioned our men ^vho^e women are slaves, how can 
men bo free ?’ After studying the White Paper, we 
an- inclined to reverso the question, 'where men are 
slaves, how can women be freed from the shackles 
of apdong mstOTus and coiivoiitions ? Look at tho 
Turkish ivomen, how fast they have advanced and 
gained their rights ? where purdah and poly^mmy 
was the rule, aiisolute freedom and equality or the 
sexes has become a common phenomena. Even the 
once \'ery back word (/hinese women have won their 
freodoni, they have si'ciirod their inheritance rights, 
the ago of marriage has been raised, polygamy haa 
been prohibited by law, bigamy is punishable and 
harem for women has become out of date and 
Chinese women are ivcruiteil at the iircsent day to- 
the police and to the array. The ,Tupanese women 
even though not enjoying the franchise, arc as free 
as women in any other free European country. 
Therefore, we are (-onvinced that freedom and respon- 
sibility .alone will bring out all that is best in the 
individual and m the race and that only under a 
fully responsible and representative Indian govern- 
inent will Indian men and women attain tliem full 
manhood and womanhooil. 


Co-operation among Danish Farmers 
The Indian peasant should emulate the 
co-operation habit of his brother in Denmark 
because co-operation is one sure road lo prosperity. 
77*6 Yowng Builder has the following on the 
subject of Danish farmers’ co-operation : 

A Danish farmer is connected with a network of 
eo-operativo organixatioDa. The ratal popnlation of 
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OAnmark uaed ito double power ns producerR and 
ronBumoTR to attain a very enmplete eo-operative 
w-olfare. Denmark has not only rural credit Poeieties 
for the purehaae of ti^ricultiirnl requmites, but eo- 
Ojierative sooiotieR for the sale of ])rodu(*e also It 
“haB developed its market iiur or^ranizarions on co- 
operative lines in addition to its highly organized 
system of supply societies." Tn Denmark 

jWKseased aliont fiCtOi) co-oj)erative asKoidations, 

inchidinjo; more than HitK^ conMimers’ societies, llOtt 
en^ameries, 40 bacon factories, besides a number of 
central assoi-iations, export nssocialions an<l co- 
operative bodies for various minor purposes. The 
Dnnish farmer buys his pmds at a co-ojierative stores. 
Ife liorrowH his money fnnn a co-o]H*rative credit 
association. lie obtains his seed from a <‘0-operative 
-ced supply, his fortiliz'Ts from the Danish co- 
o]HTa(ivc foddfT association, his cement from the 
co-operative cement works, his electricity from an 
electric (*<mipany establ'shiHl on a (‘o-operative basis. 
And when he wants to sell liis jwodnee, he sends 
his milk to the co-operative dairy, his Di;rs to the 
eo-operalive slauphter-hoiise, his egres to th<‘ co- 
operative cx])ort, and his cattle to the co- 

operative apeney for cattle ex]»ort He places all 
tnat he saves in the co-operative saving liaiiks. He 
;ret his information about the best lirccdintr stocks 
from the various breeding associations, and his 
knoiiHcd^^ reirardinji: the jirnount of milk each cow 
should yield from the central unions. He is 
acquainted wdth the best and most up-to-date thcHirii^s 
of airrieultnre throu'.rh eousultiints a])])oinled bv the 
acrrieiiltnral unions. Thus the nnmerons threads bv 
which a modern aj^rienltural uiidertakiiif' is linked 
economically with the world around are all spun 
by a comprehensive system of co-operative or/raiiiz'! 
tions. Indeed, Denmark has been the model upon 
which many of the marketinir organ iratioiis in the 
newer count ries have been basiKl. 

\11 this has made the Danish farmer a man of 
culture and technical skill. In fact the co-operative 
asaocintioiis of Denmark were Rtart«»d with tlie idea 
of educatina the public. Added c<i this is the 
education which the folk-high schools of Denmark 
are imparting- the education which «freiigi hens the 
peseant in his lifc-w'ork. 

These schools are esaeiitialh cultural and leach 
general knowledge, language of th»' conntiT, histoiy, 
sriem*e, hygiene, hand-work, drawing and gym nasties. 
The main' purpose of this ci.rriY cliim is to' make the 
Danish i ".pH iieqiminted with Danish culture and 
also to lid hire a wider nndc’rstanding ol thi' world. 


Tlie Hope of Sugar 

“The crtta^trophic fall in the i»rice f»f paddy 
has upset the family budgets »)f hiimlieds of 
landlonls and thousands of peasant^'’ writes 
Mr. K. S, Srikanta in Th J/z/so/r KrttHontir 
JmtrnnL lie wants portions ot the arable land 
to be diverted to siigar-ennc cultivation, ns the 
]>roppeets of sugar i»ulnstrv have a bright future 
in India. Hf say .s ; 

A carefnl examination of the types and soils in 
India aJhd the suggestion of suitable eommercial 
cropa or aubstitutes for paildy is what is expected 
of tire AgriouUoral Departiuent. The protection that 
tne Government hem given, it i« hoped, will 1)6 taken 
advantfige of by &e ryots to increoiu^ tbe sugarcane 


cultivation. CVores of rupees aro bcurig sent, out of 
India every year for sugar. A league for “Buy 
Indian Sugar" will have to he soon launched to 
encourage sugar culture. , plantains, potatoes, cocoanuU 
cotton and groundnuts should receive the growing 
attention of the Department. It is therefore necesRary f 
that imnuHliate steps are taken to remove this 
“Paddy- phobia" from among otlier of our cultivators. 

The prcsenl ])osition of sugarcane cultivation is, 
however, very nn fort an ate. Having of acres 

under sugar which is nearly halt the world’s area 
under sugar we are i-till imponiiig large quantiticH 
from lorcign countries. In lact while during the 
period between ISDjVIKI ihc output of Indian sugar 
amounted to nearly "iO jier cent of the world’s 
production in V.)17-3) it came down to 20 per cent. 

It is needless to oliservc that it is nothing short of 
a tiagedy to have such a large area iincler sugarv^ane 
and yet import from h.rcigii countries. In actual, 
India s huirnr production per acre is leas than one- 
third that of t’liba, ono-sixtli that of Java and one- 
seventh that ot Haw.ui Thus the trouble with 
Indian siigai today is i.s inalnliry to face the severe 
com])etition. To elimiimte this comjietition, nicre 
incrensp in tbe ana under sugaieane ciillivatioii 
won t do. Mannfnctnrt' oi sugni by easy methods is 
of greater importance than increase of area in the 
near future. But as matters stand at present, large- 
scale production of sugar after a factory type would 
be impossible. It is necessary, therefore, to demon- 
Bfrate to the ryots the best methods of production 
on a small scale. 


The Britisher Fights Shy of '‘Dominion 
Status** for India 

The Kt.. Hon. V. S. Srijiivnsji Snsiri hu-s 
contributed an intere.sling iirlich* on “The White 
Papei in the C*ommoii.s“ in Thr liidKin Urrinv. 
The following extracts fnun this paper will show 
how the Britisher fights shy of i]w won! 
“Dominion Status" for India : 

It. is noi safe to pidge bpeoches mmie in lOnglaud 
by the sunimaTies eiibkd to this country. With thin 
caution one may note a significant feature. Neither 
thf‘ Sccretarv nor the Tiider- Secretary of State for 
India used the, phrase ‘Dominion Status.’ (Conserva- 
tive mentality has no ])Htieiice with it. \ community 
of Hindus in South India cannot bring themHelves 
to utter the word Nnrayunii lightly. That flacretl 
name, sure bringer of salvation must, be apokon in 
the car of a dying person so that it may be the 
very last thing he hears. Ko morbid is the can* 
taken in this regard that it is alwavs iitloied nffut 
the last breath has left tbe body. “Is it Mine to 
say fhnj fiotd */” Is the Jnislie<{ inquiry that passes 
round in the rcKiin of death. Sometliing of that 
horror wvmH to |>obseM ihc orthodox offipwl of th.- 
India jWce when the expreobion ‘Dominion Status 
for India would occur naturally to the Liberal or 
l*ai>our iioliticlan. IVrhaps he fears that it msy 
CBifse the British Oommonwcalth to expire. tS*ui, 
it was a Halifax who first let the fatsil 
ByllableR prpfane his lips. But. was be not then 
in the service of those enemies of the empire, tlio 
bla^hemiDg sooialists ? 

Sir Hoare warned hiB heaiwm solpinnlv 

to rei^mbw tl^ year after year British statcsnn n 
had led India **to odiieye in toe (sontinuiniB bestowal 
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of new instalments of constitutional progress.” Kven 
while stating the demand made by Indians, he 
would not use their ])olluting vocabulary. He asht'd, 
paraphrasing their language. “Is ii a woiider, with 
all this ferment in A.sia, that India should be raising 
its voice for recognition and demanding a greater 
share in its own government Mr. Butler’s turn 
came much later in the debate when the (-onscrvii- 
tives had been fully awakened to the situation 
He thought they could stand a slightly stiffer dose 
of the urea^l truth. So he ven timid to mention 
“the idea of evolution of Belf-governnicnt towards 
ultimate political responsibility." Hut he shr.'ink 
from saying that nurd Once more it was these 
(juixotie Labour men that perpetrated the cnoimitY. 


(.Conspiracy Against Indian Aluminium and 
Utensils Industry 

A coiispiracv against Tridiun aliiininiutn and 
iiteiihils industry bus iv'cciitly been divulged. 
Ptoffrrsslrr Inth*'( oifers tin* following coninuiiil 
oil it . 

In the lettei to the Si'cretarv. (\immeive 

Department, ( TOvvTnmeut ot India, \ew Delhi, a 
very ourions tab* of the sirangling of the Iiuliaii 
^ aluinmiuiii and utensils indintry is unfolded. It 
appears that a (Unadian firm called the Aluminium 
Limited, of (l.inada Life Building, of Toronto, 

Ontario, Canada started tin- Murnir»iuiii Miniiraetur- 
ing Co. Ltd. in India, winch produced aluminium 
uiirensils sold iirid<‘r tlv* ii.iiii * of (hbi M»hnt brand. 
This company of thirty -si\ lakhs onpital, has all 
its shares suhsenhod h’y the Cinadian (Company, 
with the exception of shires sold to two Swiss 
gentlemen. Another company, consisting of Coiiti 
rieiitals from Sa iUcilaiid, l'’iaiico, Canada, tlerinaiiy 
rtiid America, ha\e started another eonipaiiy under 
I he namr and style of .liw'anlal (l'.)J'.l) Ltd. an Indian 
name evidently used for the ])uipose of deceiving 
the people 

Xow the (\iiiadian and Continental firms, whieh 
also contain some British interests, have set out to 
put all Indian man ii fact urers out ot business. I'p 
to recently, the Kuropoan Conliuental firm used to 
supply raw niitcrial to India for the manufacture 
of unteiisils in this couniry. Xow that the Canadian 
and Europi'an tirnis have got together, they are 
‘trying to restrict the sale of raw materials to 
Indian manufacturers, in direct contravention of an 
agreement with the Indian rnaniifaeturers that they 
would not produce aluminium utensils in Indifi. 
As soon as thesi* two foreign firms .atteiiiplcsl to 
restrict the supply of raw materials, Indian 
rninufacturers tuniod to Japan, for thprn. Hut 
since the Ottawa Pact has discriminated against 
Japan and given preference to Empire goods the 
Indian maiiufaetiircr finds himself on the bilnk 
of destruction. The Continental firm has taken 
advantage of the Ottawa Pact by retaining some 
British shareholders. 

It is possible to understand that certain allowance 
may be or should be made to British interests in 
(udia, but it passes compreheusion why Indian 


manufacturers should bo made to suftbr and be put 
at the mercy of (Continental interests, indeed, why 
should a struggling industry be exposed to the 
mercy of other parts of the Empire ? Surely, India, 
as It now Stan is. is also a ]>irt of the Brilish 
Empire, and perhaps the greatest part, and should 
not be sacrificed, to the interests of other iiarfs 
of the Empire. So far as we can uiidci'staiid, 
each ])art of the British lOmpiro is struggling to 
go ahead, tht'ii why should India, also struggling, 
be wKTificed to the other portions of the Em])ire V 


The Use of Printed Matter in Soviet Russia 

Dr. ilnnies (’. Maury has iveii liis imjntvj- 
sions of Soviet Russia in 77/e //o////?; J/c// o/ 
fufjitf, Hunmt ttftfi Otjloa Regarding the use or 
printed matter there, he says : 

Books, pamphlets and pajiers ])Our forth in a 
perfect stream in Russia today Most of the books 
arc cheaply got up, and paper-bound. "I’he iiews- 
jiiipers are unattractive when judged by the standards 
of Indi.'in, IJritish or American pajiers. But they 
have a single ideology, and all reinforce each other 
111 building up a specific civic and economic attitude. 

One ot the purchases I m iiJc in a State IxK/k- 
sliop ill Moscow was h coiiy of the “I'lvo-Vcar Tlaii 
(’alendar for llDL" This is a wall-calendar w'ith 
one five-diiv week to Ihe pige On each page is an 
elleetivo <*irtoon in colours wiili a title or slogan, 
sin‘h as “Average Industrial Wajjea in the IJ S SR. 
LliS-Tl," or 'D.'velupineiit of Aviation in the Five- 
Year Plan." Then follow the days of the montJi 
and the days of tli* week For almost every day 
is given at lt*ast one annotation showing what re- 
volutionary anniversary falls on that day. Some 
davs are aniiiversines of two or three groat* histone 
events. I tabulated these references, and found that 
about ninety per cent of them are to events since 
lOiT) a few to events in the last century, and only 
a scattering one or two to all previous times ! The 
American youngster thinks of n'al history as beginn- 
ing 111 or about 177if oi perha|H 1*11)2. But the 
Russian youngster will think of real histoiy as 
lieginning’only the day before \esterday. 'I'he lime 
perspocLive built into the young enforces the lesson 
that u world is being lioni On the back of each 
sheet of the calendar is some red-hot propaganda, 
'rhe spac • is too jirecious to b'ave blank. 

If one desires to road a sample or two of w'hal 
passes as lilcraturc in llu Russia of to lay. I may 
mention that I secured two Bolshevik* novels ill 
translation, huge amorphous things, wuth no hero 
except Revolution. They are “Bnisski, A Soviet 
Peasant Epie," by F. * Panferov. and “Foment,' by 
Feodor V. Oladkov. Both are published by Martiii 
Ij-iurenee. Ltd., 20, Bedford Row, London, W. (’. L 
and cost a shilling or two, with sixpence postage. 
These arc not pleasant reading, but they show what 
sort of fiction circulates in Soviet Russia today 
Another novel, “Three Pairs of Silk Stockings," liy 
Panteleimon llomanof, published in Englisli trans- 
lation by Scribners in WVM, serves to show' the 
breakdown of the morale of the mciiibors of the old 
intelligentsia. 
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A Parable for Japan 

Tl)i‘ ol‘ tlic ill lli(' f.KM* <)f 

(he Sino-.Jn])an(‘S(‘ liisjuitc prompt- the \rir 
Slfflf.sntftfi nn'i Xnhttn to witliormi? -Jitiio . 

Mii.v 1. N^itsjht nUsick on St'ickholm 1)V lariic 

10‘4kniio lionibtTS. Slockliolin dt"^trovc<l M. 
smnmoiiM (Vnuifil of fii’iiirno. 

May Mcctinjj; of Council, M, I’lMics iimiiosos 
voto of a iTi'llion francs foi relief of Slockholin 

refnj^ecs. ('M.irkcts shaken ) llritiMh l*eIcf*ation 
approves in principle. Imt insmls on n'duelion ol 
Slim to Lo. Eskimo I )eJe»alini), on yioint of order, 
claims that Suedes have no ritihl lo attend tlie 
(Gained sine(‘ Sweden, having no capital is no lonaer 
a nation. On motion of Sii .1. Simon the point 
referred lo Coniniittco of .turists, and (\inneil 
adjouincd. 

l\lay 1). Palis pre^s uiltcs necessity of clear 
thinking. Since Sweden is no longer a nation there 
is no (piostion before the fi<*aj<ne Will not the 
League’s iireemitate {ieiierositN perhaiis ealvaiiire 
into life an embairassm^j: eorjise 

May The Timcf* in a reassiirint' leader evplaiiis 
that, owinj; lo (Unieulties of transfei, the uliolc Lo 
IS to Ik* 111 the vaults of tin* Hank of JOn^rland ear- 
mat ked for use of Sloekhol.ii refu^i'es. It is hoped 
by ojieration ot Aliens A<*l none of them uill bo able 
to fj:et at it. Uelief in I*aris and JiOndun. 

jVlay 1). Mass deinonslration in Hyde Paik a^>ainst 
extiava^-aiiee of League. 

Ttlay M. .fnrists recommend that S\vedi^ll dele- 
gates. if still alive, should sit iirovisumally, while 
((ueKlion refiTred to IntiTnatioiial (Vaiit 'Pin* rest of 
Sweden, faeteiries, towns, etc., destioycd. 

May lo. At the ('oiimil the (Jraiid Kskimo make's 
formal eonittlaint aaainst Swede'n. Inifio'^sible lot 
kskimeis to live* at peace with a neifrhbomina e'oiintry 
ill which disoider ie*it;n^, the towns aie in nuns, the 
sanitation hue-kina, the so-i*allcd inh.ebitaiits mostly 
elead, anel tlie lU'wsiMijiers full ot anli Kskimo fe*elin^r 
Kskinio inteTvcntion an absolute iiecessitv Sir .1. 
SiniMii deprecates jirceipilate aetiim , Commismon 
appointed to ineiniro into tacts, ('onned .idjourno I. 

May ItJ— dnne* I. TJeneweel elcinonstiations in 
Hyde Paik. Hiaiul banquet of 1 (Hi poisons in 
Mbert Hall lo protest a^'.ainst cxtiava/^aiiee «jf League, 
[jord Cecil burnt in etlijiy. 

dime 7. 77//' OLsrerer denouncfis the ‘elisastroii.s 

f irecipitaiicy’ of the* (kmiicif. Times di‘t(Mids the 
.«ca^(uc anil observes that, alter all, the Commission 
of Inquiry may iuwit report, .so that no Jmrm will 
have been done. 

June 8. Deputation of all TOli^ions to Crinie 
Minister, w’ho replica : ‘Ah, my frienels I Tf only I 
anel my olel friend, the < irand Kskimo, »*onlel smoke 
a ejuiet pipe toj^ether in the chimney corner I’ 
(Markets r(H;over). 

June 11. Commission reports : liskinio.s have 
‘resorted to war* in breach of (Vivenanl ; have ‘used 
force for the settlement of a contrary to 


Kelle>^^ I*ae*l , used poisioii aas eontrai’y to Haa 
(bnv^enlioii 

June bt Disiip]>oiritmeiit anel indij[>;naiion in 
Paris and Lonelon Ohsri/n' e*onsiders (>ommiKHioiPs 
repeirt maniacal. 7/////‘s' proposes that rejiort, w'hile 
treated with all respect, should bo taken as read and 
not dis(‘nssed tiiitlicr. 

June II. Mee'tiiiK ol Coiii.eil j\t JMaihiriajra 
proposes Hskiinos be i*\])elled from ljiii«;iie anel 
-iib|e*cted to e*(*onomie blockade uneh'r Article XVI. 
Sir J Siineni iitp*s eirciimspeetioii The* Kskimo air 
force* is c\trem(*ly powerful. It cannot strictly bo 
said that lOskimds liave ‘resorted to war' in breach of 
(‘ewenani, siiie*e they have Keriipiiloiisly ie*fraini*d 
from elee'laniu^ war. Xeither have* they "used fore*e 
for the si'ltli’inent of a dispute'' for it se*eijs ele*ar 
that tbe'ro w’as no dispute* at all between them and 
Sweden. It s(*eins also inace'urate to s-iy that they 
used ‘]»e)ison tras,' Miice the ^»aR tlu'V u'seil was ah 
oidinai> industrial inoduet, pe‘jfe*e'llv liarmlcss to 
those who were piovi(le*d w’ith the proper masks. It 
A\as also most eliflicult It) obtain first-hand information, 
since those Swedes who weie pi<‘s<‘nt. d limit: the 
alle'iiot! boml)ardm(*ii(. aie ail deati. He prope>sc(J a 
resolution • 

The Ceinneil cxpiesses sympalJiy with the ivlatives 
of the eleee'aseel and rofrrets that tlio impiovielenee* of 
the Swedish Hovernnienl, in not siippl} int: tlie'ii 
hiibieets with p^as masks has leel lo siieh iinfoi tunate 
results. 

The Crane] Kskime) said lie* was most anxious for 
eoiieiiiation, but d any such one-sided ie.M)biti()n were 
passt'd the Kskimos w’e»nltl have to leave* the liCaj^ne*. 
The W’oidh ‘symiiathy’, ‘U riels', anel ‘unfortunate*’ v\ere 
particiilaih painful te) lO'^kimo feidiii^is. He ])ro])()sed 

The Council censmes the iinprovitlenec of the 
Swedish ( inveiiimi'iit, but eeiulel make no further 
('(•nccssioin 

III a coneilialeny speech M. Paul- Hon eo nr observeel 
that I'rance was tlie soldier of humanity and inarchtHl, 
iieael erect, towaiel the nieid (Applause). 

Daiiisli elelepite reit*rreel lo e»rder eireiilated 
till oil t-di the liskimo army . ‘(-oiK*nhagen next,’ and 
asked what exactly was meant. 

Sir ,1. Simon said the phrase Ava.s evidently used 
ill a i>urely Kt'i'f^'’“phieal sense. An exiicrt committee 
of ueo^rajihers appoint e*d to study and re^port. 

The CJraiid Kskimo said ho expected his resolution 
to be accepted iiiiaiiimously. I'nanimity at last 
iittaiiud by omitlini!; from the resolution all Avords 
except ‘The Couiieil eensures improvidence.’ 

Juno 12. Copenhagen destroyed b>; Kskimo 
bombers. Danes demand iiCague intervention. 

June ri. Sir J. Simon says eventB have BhoAVii 
the wisdom of a ])atient and conciliatory altitude. 
He i>oints out that the Stockholm Commigsion ha» 
not yet sent in its final report ; it w'ould be obviougly 
improper to form coneluBions about the second 
ineideut until the first was settled. 

So it goes on to a suitable climax. 
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Freud on Bolshevism 

Thr Ltrunf .\(ff h:is (.lit* followiiiir on 

Freud’s opinion on liolsliovism : 

lleciinsti Sif^miind Freud has revealed (•(Ttain 
iineonfieioiis motives that animate th«* individual pist 
as Karl Marx discovered similar iinsusjjei-h'd motives 
in society as a whole, Ihe work of the two men has 
often been compared ami soeiolo«>isls have rc»retted 
that Freud did not ihjvote himself to their field 
Hnt Freud’s latest book, Xetu' Fnhiv drr \’nHrsi(tnj( n 
\ifr KtJtftthnfinf tu dir <'()ntains ihe 

followiiif^ analysis of llolshevisrn, wliidi helps lo lil 
the ^ap : 

“As incorporated in Hiissian Bolshevism, theoielie 
Marxism has achieved the eiiertiy, determination, 
and Hini;le-mindcdn(*ss of a world philosophy, bill it 
has also develo]a'd a i-tranj^e similarity to Ihe vi‘rv 
thini; that it is atta(■klnL^ t)ii»inally a lorm ot 
science and limit upon an extension of science and 
tcchnn|iie, it has nevei theless jirohibited fice thoiij^ht. 
pist as lelentlessly as reli#;ion once did (’ritical 
study ot Marx's llieory is forbidden. Doubt of its 
accuracy is jicisemited ' pisi. as the (’atholic C-hur'di 
used to jxTsccute hciesy. 1’lie works oi Marx have 
hccome a source of revi‘lalioii and hold a position 
eorrespomhiij^ to that of the Ibbh' ami the Koran, 
although they are no less free from contradictions 
and obsciinlies than theai* older religious bonks. 

“Althoimh practical ^Marxism has relentlc'^sly 
rejected all idealistic syslems and delusions, it has 
eneouraf'(‘<l illusions of its own that are no less 
dubious ami incapable of proof than more aueicnt 
illusions. It liopes in the eoiirst' of a few' venerations 
to alter human nature to such an extent that men 
will Jive lo^;eth^T in the new social ortliT almost 
w'ithoiit friction ami will W'Oik without conipunetioii. 
Meanwhih*, it is shifliiif^ into othei clianuels the 
iiistinclual restiictioiis that are inevitable in any 
form of society ami it is tiirmiif^ outward the 
•.|V|.^icssive tendencies that tbreatem th(‘ existence of 
every human ‘' 0 <*ietv, Practical Maixisra is based 
on the hostility of the poor to the rich of the 

previously poweilcss to tin* previous confrollcis of 
]»owTr. But such a transformation of hiimati iiatiin; 

IS very diHicuIt. The enthusiasm with wdiii h the 

masses follow’ tlie slimulation of Bolshe\ism w’hile 
the new order is still immature an«l threatened from 
abroad does not promise secuTitv for the time when 
the luwv order is eomjiletely established and no longer 
ui danjier. Like relii^ion, Bolshevism must recompense 
its believers for tlieir tribulations and sutlennvjs in 
this life by jiromisiiif; thc*m a better future in which 
all nmls will be satisticii. This paradise shall be 

here in this world and shall come to pass in the not 

distant future. But remenibcr that the Jewish 
relij;ion is not eoneerned with a futuie life but 
promises the arrival of the Messiah heie on earth, 
and that mcilia-val (’hristians also believed that the 
kinj;dom of (Sod was at hand. 

‘‘There is no doubt what answer Bolshevism would 
make to these reproaches. It w'Oiild say that as the 
nature of man has not yi't been transformed one 
must use the methods that, arc eiVeelivc to-day. The 
use of comjiulsion in education, the prohiliition of 
free thought, and the application of force even up tu 
the ])oint of bloodshed cannot bo di8])cnncd with, and, 
if illusions were not aroused in people, they 
could not bi* brouj;ht to accept this compulsion. 
Bolshevism mi^ht also politely inquire what other 
methods we had to sugi^est, whereupon we should 


find ourselves in a dithcnlt situation. I should have 
no advice to f;ive. I should have to admit that the 
re(|uiremcnts of this expcnmcMit had kept im* and 
pcojilc likf* me from iinderlakinj; it, bu( wi* arc not 
the only people on w'hoin it dcfiends. Thiai* arc also 
men of H(‘lion wdio are firm in their convictions, 
iintouehed by doubts, and insensitive to the suircrini^s 
of those wdu) stand in the W'ay of their ambitions, 
ami it is such men w'ho arc making; the tremendous 
attempt to establish a now’ order in Russia 

‘At a time w’hcii the I'rcat nations are iiroelaiminj^ 
that they expect salvation only by remaining true to 
(’hiistian pi(‘ly, the upheaval in Russia, in spite of 
all its unpleasant details, stand.s out as the iiromisc 
of a lictter future. NcviTtlicle.'is, neither our own 
doubt nor the tanatieul belicl of others i^ives us any 
idea of how the expciinuiiit is tJ:oinp: to turn out. 
That remains to lx* si*en, and the future may perhajis 
prove that the attempt was uiidiTtakeii loo soon, 
that a f.ir-H‘aehin<^ Iran -(formation of the, social older 
lias but slight chaiiee of sueeess as loiu: as the iicw' 
discoveries that i;iv(* iis eonlrol oviT the forces of 
nature liave not advanced further." 


An Incident of the New Smo-Japanese War 

Till* defiMwe ol (’lmf)(*i was a military episode 
ot wliieh the (liiiiesi* laojde mii;lit well lie ju’oiid. 
An artic’le in Thr Tnhintr shows that the 

Jeliol eampaii*n, wliicli ended in the defeat of 
the (‘liiiiesi* lorees w’a^ not w’ltliout heroic e.pi- 
M)de.s ot the same kind . 

The continuous artillery and aerial homhardment 
hj Ihe er.iek units of thi* "impiainl Ja])anese Arni>, 
has, so far, been unable to dislodge the gallant 
Holiliers under (Jeneral Sim^j: Dhih-Vuaii, a lormiT 
subordiih’Pe oi (iciieral Y^u-lIsianR, fiom their 

stionjjfhohl at llsifen^kow’ 'fo be sure, the .Iaj>aneHe 
invaders, Icttini^ loose the fnry and hell of modern 
seieiitiHe weapons of win, must have inflicted 
tremeudoiis easualties upon these ill-oipiipped and 
pooily clad ( hincso tioops who have not only 
managed to hold Ilnur ow'ii jiosilion, but also carried 
out successful counter-attacks and on occasion put 
the eiieinv lo fiii^ht. But even conceding that the. 
easualties have been Jn to 1 in favour of the Japanese, 
w’hich IS unlikely, the latter must have by now 
ample cause lo *r(*ij:rct the Iremeiulous losses in 
eonscquein’C of the furious but unsuceessfiil attack 
upon this impoitanl stiate^ie jioiiit near the ( treat 
Wall The do;iy:ed determination of (teneral Sun;;'s 
men to hold their jiositioii at all costs and tlicir 
readiness to make the siijireim* sacrifice in the face 
of a vastly supi'rior force haA'e balllccl the .lapanesi* 
military and ariveii tliem to resort to the threat of 
exteiidinj* hostilities inside the Wall in the hope of 
forcing a tactical withdraival. This latter ineasiire 
the Imperial Japa iesc (leiieial hstaff has so far failed 
lo carry out and latest reports from the North seem 
to indicate a ehanjie of taelies on the part of the. 
invaders. 

There seems no other cxidanaiion for the success 
of (General l^unjjl's men in cnlrenclunj; themBelve.s in 
their jiresoiit position than sheer bravery—the type 
of superb bravery which Ih-esidcnt Waiu (?hiui:-Wei 
refers lo in his article as pitting fitsi and blood 
aj^ainst the world’s most deadly wc^oim of war. 
For this rcasoiu critics have comiiared the battle of 
llsifcngkow to the battle of Veremn. (leiieral Himg 
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])robably has never lieni*d of I lie hislorie order of 
(renoral IVtain. ‘*7V/r// ahtdf nof apasa I" — and flio 
«raT)anek<e invadcrn did iiol ])nKs, even over the dead 
liodicH of the f^allant heroes. 


A Paradox of Modem Education 

The ('(dholn‘ ITo/ A/ quotes the following fr<»ni 
Aldous Huxley about one of the effeet-^ of the 
modern aeeuninlation of knowledge 

t^f-K-nre iidvnnei^fl from discovery to dificovery, 
political aii(l economic changes follow one another 
with a bcwildeiiiifj: rjqiidity. The educated have to 
“kcej) up.'’ They are busy kei'pinp: up that they 
hcldom have time to read any author who thinka 
and feels and writes with style. In a raindlj 
chnn^inf* a^re, there is a leal dan^ier that being 
well-iiifoimod may prove ineompatilde with being 
r-nltivated To be well-informed one must read 
rjuiekly a great number of merely jnstiuetivc books 
To be eiiltiviitcd one must read slowl> aiul with a 
lingering 8i>preeiation the comparatively few books 
llmt have been written by men who live<l, thought 
and felt with style. 


The Population Problem of Europe 

Kobert U Kuezynski is the author ot a 
monumental work in two volumes, on the popu- 
lation probhans ot Euron<‘. A review of tlu3 
seeonil volume of tliis book in Pdhtmd Snrwr 
(Jttardrhf siimimiri/e.s its eoncliisions . 

In Volnnie I ot this series (The Maemillaii 
t ’oinpany, lil2S), famdiarity with which is recommend- 
ed as essential to an understanding of this study, 
Kiic/yns^ki demonstrated through the statistical device 
of the net rc])Toduction rate that in northern and 
western I'lUioiicaii countricM KKl mothcis bore only 
U'i future mothcis in The well-toundcil 

eoncliiHion was that the i-ontinuation of the fertility 
and moitality of ltl2(i would lead e\enlually to the 
cxtinetion ot the ])OPulation of that region. 

The volume iinoer review examines the rcprodiir- 
tivit> of the ]>opulations of eastern and houtlicin 
Kiiropean countries in so fai as the availability of 
birth statistics iiermits. The trends of fcrtilitA and 
moitality nie shown to have followed a (’ourse quite 
similar to the tendeiuies manifest in northern and 
western Kuropi*, During the last few decades both 
have fallen but the extent of the decline has not 
bwn the same in all countricB nor has the dcciease 
in moitality corresponded equally, in all iiisfanees, 
with the (Irop in fertility rates.* The rc-iiIt is that 
the populations of the ' various countries studied 
rexeal marked ditferenees in their jirospects of 
maintaining an increase in the future Of nil the 
pojmlationB considered that of Uussia may be 
expected to increase for years to come. Tlie net 
reproduction late of Ituesia’s population in 1929 was 
1. 7, that is, ICX) molhers bore nearly 170 future 
mothers. Of the populations of south- western Europe 
statistics for Bulgaria alone are adequate to allow' 
the computation of net reproduction rates l)eforc 
and since the w’ar. From ]90t5-19]0, the net 
reproduction rate of Bulgaria’s population was 1. 75. 
lly 1920 it had fallen to 1. 29. Fertility and net 
reproduction have declined in central Eurojie also. 
The net reproduction rate in Poland, in Lithuania 


and in the eastern provinces of Czechoslovakia 
comj»ares with that of Bulgaria. In Hungary it was 
1.2 in J929 w’hile in Austria, in the western provinces 
ol (Czechoslovakia, in Esthonia and in Latvia 
population is not reiirodiicing itself. The pO]nilations 
of South-western l^uiope, notably those of Italy, 
Portugal and Spain, are shown to be reproducing 
themselves only moderately. In fact, it appears, as 
the author points out (]>' OIJ) that except for Kussia 
“there seems no eounliy left in ICurope xvilh more 
than an average of four * childn*!! to a woman passing 
through child-bearing age , in Himc countries the 
average is as low as two.” In s])ite of the vigorous 
campaign that has been canied out under the 
Fascist regime for a higher birth rate, the decline 
of fertility in Ttalx has been suflicient to warrant 
the assumption (p. 59) that ‘‘if fertility and mortality 
should continue to develop foi another decade as 
they have in the la^^t dieade, the population will no 
JonpT hold its oxvn.” lOvcn more interesting is the 
aiitliors significant observation relating to the tbeqry 
not infrequently eneoiintcicd, that there is a high 
correlation bet x\ ecu illiti'iacx and tcrtilily. The case 
of I*ortiigal is cilcfl in contrast with this view. 
According to the mi'iiis of r>l» per cent (»f the 

male |K)}>u1ation of Poitng.d and Ti pei tent of the 
female ]»oj)nlation eoiild not. lead, “and ^ct fertility 
is far from being high” (]> fj'.i). 


Human Nature m Soviet Russia 

In 77/e Xr/r h*rp}thhr Mr. K. ('. Lindeninii 
tliseusses the question . Is hmnnn nature ebnng- 
iiig in Bussiii His main eonflnsion< are: 

fn the first place, there is stabjlit> in con tern porn i> 
Bussia and there is solidaiit}. Bcxolutionnry \igi1ance 
tends to relax in all sphi?res because then* is no 
longer an.\ real daiigei of connttT revolutionary 
movements from wdthiii. Besnlcs, there exist an 
ciithumasni, particularly among the youth, which 
implies more than j'assive adjustment. Ihe piimary 
liiingers are not sati^ficil , food is scaree and it's 
qiialit} is jioor : htaising and sanitation are deplorably 
inadequate and eJothin^ is generally ddieient. One 
may explain the extraordinary jiTlietice and incredible 
enthusiasm of the people on the busib of three facts ; 
(a) economic security within the piesent standard 
exists for all workers, ineludirii!: a job, insurance 
against sickness, accidents and old age ; (b) tlie 
technolojiical programme and a systematic scheme of 
distribution to raise the standard of living have 
already jirovcd suecessful enough to hold forth n 
real promise for th (5 future : and (c) failure to 
satisfy the primary hungers does not produce a 
negative reaction because there are other jjoals which 
have thus far served to release energies and to 
promote faith. 

The last-mentioned point calls for further elab- 
oration. Ordinary hardships are not difficult to 
bear so long as people are imbued with belief in 
a distant ideal. And contemporary Bussians certainly 
have faith— both in the goal which they have set 
for themselves and in their w'orld mission. During 
Oiiltursl OJJmpicB last year some fifty thousand 
Hussian youths chanted over and over ; “We are 
changing the world, we arc changing the world, we 
are hanging the world.'" This fervour which makes 
the present hardships endurable cannot, patently, 
last for long. It will flag when a rising standard 
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of liviiit** eon lent men t, or when the non- 

rommuinst world demonstrateH an eflective reaiatanoe 
to the KiiSHian formula of Hoeial ehan^e. Wbat is 
much more likely to happen, it seems to me, is 
this : Soviet Uussi'a w'ill win partial success for its 
materialistic programme by moving: {gradually to the 
Ki^jht while many of the capitalist nations of the 
world may adjust by movinj^ toward the Left 

I found in Russia many evidences of the latter 
trend, but perhaps one illustration will suiliee to 
make my meaning clear. In conversation with two 
machinists in a Russian f.ictorv, one an American 
and one lintish, T liiially uskoii this (lueslion • “If 
yon could lie sure of a #;ood job back home, would 
you pn^frr to be there Roth were show to resjiond, 
but finally the Ainenean workman bejran . ‘4 don't 
know how Jack Icela about it, but if 1 had onl> 
the joi) to consider and if I could be sure of Koltiiif; 
as ^ood a job ns J have here, I’d jro back home 
Rut if I had to ^ive np all the BivuTilies and thi* 
soi-ial and educational advantajics which with my 
job hcie, rd rather slay ’’ 

Tt must lie remembered that this man lived in a 
society in which he could not own j^rivale jjropcrty , 
the objects for which he ini^jht e\]>ciid his earniii^»s 
were consuniption ^oods and cultural enjoyments. 
After rcinindim* Inm of this eirumstancc I asked 
what he "ihoanl liy ‘‘securities .and social and educa- 
tional advantaj^cs ” Jle thrrcupoij explained the 
ediieation whn h he reeisved throueb the factory and 
tlirouKh his trade union, the social life ot his work- 
('iH club, and eonchided by sayimi; “Two xoars af»o 
I ^yas «enoUbly ill with imeumnnia I received 
medical eaie for six months. At the close of this 
j*erio(J I returned to the fai'tory and rejiortod for 
woik My factory physician snuaested that I oufi^lit 
to have a further period ot rest and lecuperalion 
and I was then sent to a rest home in the southern 
mountains for three more months. When I linally 
came back iny job was awiiUinii; me, T had ac’cumii- 
latcd no hospital or doctor's bills, and in fact I 
had Biiflcred no economic setback of any kind. 
Where else could I find that sort of security 

Is it not obvious in tins case that this worker's 
so-callcd human nature hail chanj^cd V Why should 
he dcvclo]) the habits of aeijuisiliveiicss wlicn he 
had already found j^reater security through colhee- 
tivi/ntion I nan ho would be likely to find in a 
society which provides at best a firecarioiis security 
even to those who own jiroperty ? 

Prostitution, homosexiiabty and suicide were 
common manifestations in pre-Tevolntionary Russia 
and the observer would have been correct In assum- 
ing then that these* were elements of that part of 
human nature which the Unssiaii folk embodied. 
But these aspects of civilizatioij are now flisaiipearin#;. 
Why ? Because the principles of mental nypene 
have been applied to social, economic and Ipf3;al 
processes. Enthusiastic promoters of this jirogramme 
now xiroclaim that their goal is to eliiuiimtc neuroses 
entire!^. When the inrjuirer recovers from the shock 
of this bold announcement and asks how this 
ambitious goal is to he achieved, he receives a simjile 
answer. The Russian mental-hygiene programme 
consists of three parts ; namely, (?) the elimination 
of organized religion with _ its accompanying fears, 
propagation of guilt feelings and psychologically 
unsound procedures of atonement, (f?) tJie leg Sizing 
of ^1 forms of sex conduct except those involving 
relations between adults and children, and (im) the 
application of psychology to labour for the purpose 


of furnishing every worker with emolional satisfiicfioii 
in his work. 

There can be little doubt, it ‘soems U> ni(‘, that 
such a jirogramme, if earned out as a broiul-scalcd 
social policy, would result in marked changes in 
human behaviour. Hnicide, prevalent c\cn so lat<* 
as li)l?r) ill Russia, has already all but disa|)fM’arcd. 
In other woids, the iiieidciice' of suicide ihminislud 
ill Soviet Riwsia during the jieiiod w’licii it ro«c in 
the I'nitcd States. 


Conversations with Mussolini 

I'hnil Ludwig ha-; oml>odi(‘(l bi*^ fnJk'^ with 
]Miissolini in ii now’ book Tin* Mib'^tiinoo of tlu*-^!' 
conversation'^ given in a leview in Thr AVve 
Ifrjmhhr : 

Mussolini, in his eoiiv(*rsatif)nH wilh Lud\Mg admits 
Ins will to power and indic.ates fi.nikly enough his 
romfintic sclf'diamali/atioii as the successor the 
(‘aesars- When fiiu'stionetl as to whether fioin his 
jMiint ol ^iew liis “h'llow human bciiu's dt'^erve 
symjiarhx rather than contempt,” he answi’is : “more 
sympiithy, more I'ompas'^inn . much mere i omji.a'^sion.'’ 
Rut when asked wIicIIkt he still feels that "tlie 
masses ought not to know, but to believe.” he 
replies ‘ It is taith that moves mountains, not reason. 
Reason is a tool, but it can ncvei be the motive 
force of the eiow’d Today less than evci. Today 
pcoj)le have not so much time as they ustd to have. 
The cajiacily of the modern man for faitli is illiinil- 
able. Will'll the masst's are like wax in my hands, 
when 1 stir their faith, or when 1 iniiuile w'lth them 
and arri almost ernshed by them, I Icel m\sclf to lu* 
a part of them. All the sami*, tlieic jicrsists in me 
a certain feeling of avcrsuui, like that which llii* 
modeller fools tor the cia> he is moulding, Locs not 
the Bcul]>lor sometimes* smash his block of marble 
into fragments bec^aiise he cannot shape it to represent 
the vision he has t'onecived Now and then Ibis 
crude matter rebels against the creator I'* ”Of course, 
every nnan*bisl,” he assures Ludwig, “is a dictator 
who has missed tire.” 

On the Riibieei of Maixism he is coj. Ho tells 
Ludwiji; that in liis early days be u.simI to earrry a 
medallion of Marx as a tairsmaii , but when a’sked 
what he thinks of Marx now, he answers merely, 
“That ho had a profound erilieal inlelbgeneo and was 
in some sense even a prophet ” -and quickly slips away 
fiom the subject . “Rut at tlial time, "in Switzer- 
land, 1 had little ehance of discussing such nmttcis,” 
etc. Yet the somelinio Marxist still remembers what 
ho has learned. Ludwig remarks that an important 
public personage, evklenlly President Hoover has 
assured him that the present <*riHis is a more tempor- 
•ary dc)»rcFsion like the preceding ones. “J'o my 
mind,” says MussoJini, “ft is somctliing more 
momentous than that, a crisis of the cajiitnlist system. 
The whole system is at stake." And to laidwig's 
query as to ' why the United States should display 
80 little interest in politics, he answers that it only 
goes to show “how capitalism destroys the jiolitical 
instinct. The country in which capitalism has 
reached its climax is the most unpolitical in the 
world. Every four years the inhabitants arise from 
their ^ slumbers to get excited about some such 
question as whether more liquor shall ^c drunk or 
less. Then the defeated candidate win>s congratula- 
tions to the elected President. Fairplay, perhaps ; 
but it is not political warfare—Capitalism uas 
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flwallowcd politiral intorcat. Now llio woild is Only 
intorcstod in money. People think of nothing but 
their own money liiid that of olheis.” — “I asked him 
whether it. were tru(‘ that in the (’arta del Lavoro 
he had himself iiiserlod a clause to the ofToet that 
])rivate initiative was the most, elleetivc htiinuliis 
to production. ‘TJial is so,' he answered ..‘Ihit I 
also insisted that Avheii private iiiiliative fails, the 
Htate nuist interM'iic. Tin* (!artn del l^avoro lies 
outside the raiuri* of eapitahsin ’ " Ihit though he 
admits that this state intervention is ineieasin^, he 
refuses to eall it State Socialism. 

Vet one realizes in rea<liri” these interviews that 
it. IS imt ahsotiitely impossible that, if Mnsssolini 
linds the times piessini* him, he may, as certain 
observers of r'aseisin have hii^f;estr<l, atti'inpt to 
work around from I'liseism to Socialism, liudw'ie 
asks him why he doesn't, ‘found Kiirope." ‘ You 
seem inoie leady to ai'ccpt the heritage than you 
wi*ie five \eais aeo You mu^ht become the leadiiif; 
fif^nre of the tw'entieth centiir 3 ’ “True,” In* replies, 
“I am ne.iur to tliis idea than 1 was iive years 

n^o. lint I he time is not \Tt nix* 'Ihe ciisis has 

first lo he inlciiMtied. SVav revolutions will eoine 
and It IS as their ‘^e^juel that the ty]ie of the 
Kiirojiean of tomorrow will be eslablisired."-~“\Vill 
the capitalists eontinne to obey ?" asks Ludwig - 
“The eapitalists will «;() on dome as they are told, 
down lo tin* very end. 'fhey have no option ainl 
eannot ])ut up any furht. ('a[iital la not (hsl, it is 
only a ineaiis to an end.” 

Iliit Fiippose the capitalists don t. obey And in 
any ease tJie eapitalists outside Italy lui\c no 
Mussolini to eoniniand tliein. Ife does not seem 

sanf»iiine about the piospeets of I'aseism in jiii> 
eonntiy othei than Italy. And sinee these eonversa- 

tions ooeurred, the emeiVene^* of the dial lie (‘hapliii 
inoustaehe and the Harry I\. Thaw ^abblinjjs of 
Hitler must ha\(* eausi’cf him some niuracnts of 
uneasiness. 


Facihsm at Oxford 

'i'lie r(*cent jnieili-^tie re.-ohit,ion ol the Oxford 
l^iiioii is di'-'CHs^ed bv Thf Wnthi 'iohfonutr 

The \ote was 277 } lor and Ti i airamst the molion 
that “this House will in no ciieurnstaners fndit for 
its Kinu ami (‘oniiti^,” and the ])lace was the 
fanioufl Oxford I’Mion.' And evL»i »jiore striking was 
the vote ol T to 1 Mi against the subserpuMit motion 
of liandolph t’hirchill to expunge Ihe lesolntion 
from ih(' rninuUs. 

In I'omnientin^ upon the loiirnalistie re.sjionse to 
the firs* ]/aeitist vote, the -AV// luni 

Havs ‘ Seldom have w'e seen anything more divertin^c 
thuii tlio ra^e and astonishment caused by the 
Oxford Ihiion resoliPion. The paues of the Ttivtpayh 
and Moitmtq J^dsf are w'et with the tears of 
se.va^onarian Oxonians lamentiii'» over the deeutlenee 
of iWr ahf q nioftr,' The foim»T peiiodit'al also 
publishes an illuminating*: article by Mr. F. M. 
Jlardic, pr^'shlent of the Oxford I iiion, from which 
the following w’ords are taken. 

In the fast year or two the swing to the Left 
•tinong students of polities at Oxford has been very 
sinking..- In f)etoi>cr. IbISl the Oxford Ihiiversity 
Labour Club did not hesitate to ask ]\Ir. MaeI>oiialil 
to resign his ]i(milion as rresident of ’.he Club, and 
appointed Mr. iL l>. IL Cole in hi*' place... The 
Labour Club now has a ji?en)bcr&lji}i o£ nearly five 


hundred, and that it holds a well-nttonded meeting 
every week is, in view of the imnimorablo calls on 
the time of an Oxford undergraduate, a very credit- 
able achievement... The Thursday (Uub, a discuBsion 
club for Labour dons, has a membership of between 
thirty and forty, mostly men under the age of 
thirty, most of ihem dennite Koeialists : it is said 
(though here I am open to correction) that no Oxford 
economist can ho found to support the National 
(Joveriiment... 

The October (*Iiib, a definitely C‘ommunist 
organi/ation, held its first meeting in .lanuary, liK12. 
When it was founded it was in most Oxford circles 
regarded as a joke and not a particularly good joke, 
and it w’as contidently jirophesied that when its 
founder went down the club would collapse. Actually 
it now' has a membership of between tw’o and three 
hundred - 

In t letober, lb >1... the House [Oxford Ibiion] 
voted by a majority of sixty-sex cn that: “In 
S<>cialipm Ill's the only solution to the problems 
facing tills country.” No siiidi motion had ever 
before been carried. The j>roecss of the swing to 
the Lett has been continued this term 

The Manchester CniviTsity Cuion likewise .adopted, 
by a vote of .171 to H)(i, n niotioii “that this house 
will under no eireiimstanees fight for its King and 
Country. 

With enthusiasm wi* direct the attention of 
Ainenean college students and professors to this 
leltward swung m IJrilish iriinersities. 


Vitamins and Industry 

Sfinffifff AufrtHitit has llie following note on 
the role of vitamins ni industrial prodnetion : 

it is estimated that the .”(),( K.)i MX X) wage earners 
ill the Ciiitcd ►States arc absent from their work 
because of illness jit least working days 

per year. The AletropoHtan Life Insiiranee ('oinpaiiy 
touiid that eommoii colds are among the chief 
siuirces of lost time (()7<K) employees) amounting to 
1J0.7 i)or l(Kn) employees foi the year. 

In view of recognized anti-infcetive value of 
vitamin A, it seemed logical lo eonsider the possibilities 
of deerensiim llic lost lime of those dependent upon 
industrial employment for a livelihood by siipph'ment- 
ing the dietary with material rich in vitamin A. 
Aceiirdinglv, an investigation has been conducted 
to detenniiie whether using eod-livcr oil as a 
su])plemeiit to the usual home diet w'onld be of 
definite economic value for ilwrea'^ing lost time 
caused by colds and similar infections. The results of 
the (*xperimeiit arc reported in a recent issue of 
hidustrial and EmjntvviiHij Chrmtsfrtj, 

One hundred and eighty-livc iiersons served as 
subjects of the experiment 015 women and TO men). 
The control group of TJN persons contained SH women 
and 10 men. The mcmDcrs of the experimental 
ijroup w'cre given one tabicspooiiful of eod-livcr oil 
daily, during the morning or afternoon rest jieriod, 
ns a supplement to their usual home dietary. 

A ilaily record was made of all instances of illness 
01 absence of subjeets. From these data a compilation 
was made of the number of subjects who developeil 
colds during the experiment. It is interc'stiiig to 
note that lit? members of tlio eod-livcr oil group and 
12 members of the control group did not develop 
colds during the experiment. For the purpose ol 
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oomparifioii, however, these data have been rodiicctl 
to a perc(‘ntaj»e basis, A coriHideration of the' values 
of 55.1 per cent for tlie eod-Iiver oil j^roiin and 
.'»2.S per cent for the control uroup reveals a decided 
ditlcrence in the occurrence of cohls, for OT/J jicr cent 
of the controls developed colds during the experiment 
whereas only 4 HI per cent of the cod-liver oil p;ioiip 
developed colds during the same ])eriod. 


The number of hours ot absence per person 
during the expennn*nt was 1L^.S for the cOil-liver 
oil trouT) and -5.1 for the contiol fjjroii]). In other 
words, tne siib|ccts of the cod-liver oil j^roup \\ero 
absent during the period of e\))ciiin(‘nt only half 
as inan\ hours as th(* subjects of the <*ontrol 
t;rou]». 
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On the 24th Mnroh ii private 

ni(‘cting of the Iiiioni:itioiuil ('oininitiee for 
India was liold, and it was decided to send two 
resolutions to the Britisli Prime Minister and 
the Hoendarv of State for India. On<‘ of 
these resolutions relate to the Moernt trial and 
the other is on the \\4iitc Paper The texts of 
th«‘se n‘soliitions are j^iven below. 

Li:rTi:u si^nt to 

The IJij;ht Hononrahle .1. Kunisay MacDonald 
M. P., Piimi! Minist(T, l^ondon, 11 Downing Strevt. 

The Ui^ht Honourable Sir Samuel Hoarc' 
Hecrctaiy of State for India. liOiidon, India Otlicc. 

Sn, 

1 enclose a resolution pas-^ed liy the Spriiif? 
Oonferenee of our International Ooniniili(H‘ on 
Indian Atlairs. Tb<» ])eaee between (Ireat 
llritiiin and India, ImHIi iiKunbeis of tiic League 
of Nation-', is coii'.idered by our (\uifereiic(‘ to 
be an iiit<a national obje(‘t concerning all nation'-' 
and iiivolviiijLi: tin* future relations between 
lOurojK* and Asia. Then’f(»re we to submit 
to you this lesolution. 

For till' ('oiimiitte< 
(Sd.) Ellen llorup 

Thm. Srrrvimff. 


iiksolptions 

Pffs^rti hff I he ihufernKu' tnt httha an 
Marrh J.7 /y/, lU.iH 

This ( ’onfcrciiee ol the InPanatioiuil ( ’oni- 
iuitb*e on liulian atlairs baviiif* considered tlie 
White PapiT aiul baying noted the overwliclming 
nature of the salegiiards tor Impi^Tial iiih* that 
an* tlu‘reiii jirovided expresses the luijie that in 
the eonim^ di-cii-sions on the Bill to be laid 
liefore Parliament provisi«)n will lie made for a 
real niea-iire of self t»overnment tor India. 

It iirues the relca-(‘ of all ])olitical iiri'-onei'' 
so that all the r(“il l(*aders of tin* Indian iiuisst'S 
can take imrl in tlic discussion on terms of 
comph‘t<^ e<|iiality 

Till* Jnternatioiuil (’omimttce on Indian 
allaiis lui'' leaiiu'd with i>rotouml regret ihi* heavy 
sentences pas^i‘(l on tin* Mc(‘rut piisoiu'i’s, after 
an unduly ])iotractcd Inal, tor the organizing of 
trade unions among Indian worker^. 

It urgt*s the Briti'-li ( loverniuciit, fur the sake 
of tin* good name 'if Biitain among the nations, 
to -ceme their immediate iele.i>e. 
l>orLi:v \ i:d i>i> Ti: \n<tii:i> lUT 

(iiArvv Foi the ( 'ommitti‘<* 

(Sd.) b^dl(‘n llorup 

Ihtn. Sen'diUtf 
(’omile Internatiunal Pour TInde 



(JkNI'.va, M'lreli 2S, P.t.J 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mr;^. Ni:llik i’J V, witc* ol Mr. J. M. 

St*M-( Tiipfi.i. liMs hiMNi i‘U*clj(*(l AMiM'tniin to the 
< 'f»r|)oriitit)n ol ( ’•ilciittii. It is for tlu; lii-l tmio 
tliiil a woMi.ui lia" ht*(*n to l.lii-' olH^*e 

( '(» pOIMtiOfl. 



Mtr- Nolho Scn-<iuj)ta 



Mrs. Kumudmi Kosi; 


Ml.ss JyoTIUMoYI (fAX(iUIJ, M A. JUkI jVfllH. 
KrMiiniNr liosK, i;. a. hiivc bt‘cn ploct(*(l 
C^oiuirillors to tlic C’orj)oratiori of C\*il(*utta. Tlioy 
an* tlio tiivt anioiif: wonn‘n in Hcnfja) to contost 
iminji'ipal olcrtions fc-ui*(M‘ssfiilly. Vn interestinii 
iuroinit of her expoi-ioiw-tw of the election cainpaifrn 
by Miss a))peiiis on pa^;e .">17 of this 

issiK*. 



Miss .fyotirmoyi (laiiiifuli 


voy 




When Will India Be Free ? 

Many Indians hope that India will be 
free. Many have even the firnn faith that 
flhe will i>e free- But perhap^i no one can 
say when and how she will be free. There 
are tho'ic who doubt if India will ever be 
free. Tlierr? iiiiiv bo some who think that 
she will never bo free. And, lastly, there 
are the p<»ople who are too backward, too 
ignorant, too ]'iidifr(3rent to politics, or 
too non-politically minded to think of the 
<5o^nt^v^s dcpcnd<mce or freedom. It is not 
possible to estimate the numerical strength 
of these different sections of the population. 
But there is no doubt that political conscious- 
ness has been growing very fast even among 
the illiterate masses, who form 92 per cent 
of the people of India. 

Though it is impossible to say deKiiitely 
when and how India will be free, it is not 
difficult to discover the obstacles standing 
in the way of her freedom. When these are 
removed or weakened, India may be free. 

Whatever stands in the way of Indian 
auity is an obstacle to Indians freedom. 

There are among Indians many divisions 
and sub-divisions of many kinds. They arc 
well known that it is unnecessary to men- 
tion all of them. Only some comparatively new 
kinds of divisions will be referred to here. 

The people of India have been divided 
into martial and non-martial classes, and 
the country into martial and non-martial 
provinces. But neither in India, nor in 
any other countryj, are whole classes of 
people martial or non«martial. Even 
among diose who may be called non- 
martial^ there Itave been individuals 
4]nlt6 aa brave and martial as the bravest 


among thosp who have bcLMi styled “warlike " 
and amoug the latter there have 
been individuals noted for their timidity 
and flint-hearted ness. There is no pro- 
vim;^ of India which has not produced 
warlike fightors and military leaders. 

Tlii>s(‘ provinces and classes which are 
consiii(‘ri‘d non-martial re-icnt such discri- 
mination for various reasons. It is based 
on untruth. It is a rellectioii on their 
charact(*r because of the implication that they 
do not possess courage. It deprives them 
of the right and frees them from the duty of 
defending their country and to that extent 
degrades them and makes them inferior to 
and dependent on those who are classed as 
niartial. And, lastly, though they pay taxes 
just like, and perhaps more than, the warlike 
they are deprived of the economic advantage 
of being connected with the array. 

The resentment, referred to abovo^ felt 
by those who have been classified as oon- 
martial, is natural. But pan-Indian 
patriotism retpiircs that the provinces and 
classes called ixiaitiul should also condemn 
this sort of grouping and demaud that the 
army should be recruited solely on the basts 
of physical fitness and other requisite quali- 
fications, irrespective of provinces and 
classes. When the provinces and classes 
called martial Lave risen to this height of 
pan-Indian patriotism, overcoming economic 
selfishness and provincial and class vanity, 
then one obstacle to ludiaV freedom will 
disappear. But up till now the provinces 
and classes receiving prefereikial treatment 
have not raised their voice agwinst the 
division of the provinces and their inhabitants 
into martial and nen-martial. 
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The rulers of the Indian States^ and some 
States' people aUo, want more seats in the 
Central Liegislaturo than their population 
would entitle them to. When they will see 
the injustice of such desire and will demand 
only equal treatment with the Provinces, then 
another obstacle to Indian freedom will dis- 
appear. 

Some provinces are given preferential 
treatment in the matter of the allotment of 
seats in the Central Legislature, on the ground 
of tlieir alleged exclusive importance, the 
implication being that the other provinces 
are unimportant. This sort of preferential 
treatment of some provinces and the conse- 
quent discrimination against some other 
provinces, are a feature of the present 
Montagii-Chelmsford constitution of India, 
and they are also a feature of the couHtitutiou 
proposed in the White Paper. When the 
provinces which have received this favour 
and most probably will receive it in the 
coming constitution, will themselves condemn 
this sort of discriminatory arrangement and 
scorn to receive such favours at the hands 
of imperialistic masters, valuing real equality 
and fraternity with Indians of all provinces 
more than any such favours, then, and 
not till then, will disippear yet another 
obstacle to India's freedom. Put as yet, 
not even the most eminent patriots of 
the favoured provinces have advised their 
fellow-provincials to repudiate such favours. 

In the present Montagn-Chelmsford con- 
stitation some classes and religious com- 
munities have received weightage at" the 
expense of other classes uod religious 
communities. It has been proposed to 
perpetuate and extend this kind of injustice. 
This sort of discriminatory treatment has been 
resented by those who have suffered. But it 
is not enough that they should resent. Pan- 
Indiau patriotism demands that those who 
have been the recipients of favours should 
scorn to receive them. When they not only 
cease to ^'demand" (which means pray for) 
favours but actually spurn them, then, but 
not till then, will disappear yet another 
obstacle to India's freedom. 

When ftvomrB cease to he a temptation to 
fitateSf provincei^ cornmnnities and classes and 
ytaa tMJ ^ xejected hj those who have 


hitherto craved and received them, then India 
will surely be on the way to freedom. 

^'The New Statesman and Nation' 
on the White Paper 

New S^atc'^uirin and Nation attaches 
the greatest importance to the establishment 
of a democratic federal government in India. 
It says : 

“TakinR a loiiji; vi«w, thi; riettinti; up of a 
demoLTutic Federal Government f<»r throe rmndrcdl 
and fifty milLioii pj^opie may well bu tho most 
important event of this dec.ide. The future of 
A*4ia and of We^ster/i civilizalion depend upon the 
Rueeeas or fail me ot thw Rcheme. The ik'w 
roiHtitutiori will not be an expeririiont, like the 
M>rl«‘y-!Minto or the Montaf'u reforms. Ouco 
a Federal (fovernmoiit has no me into Ijeinjj;, it 
will be-^in, if it is any t»i>od at all, to develop a 
vitality of its own. Its conriccaions with Fnjjchind 
will be modified by premlents and by the lore© 
of circumstances. However unsatisfactory may 
be the surroundings of its birth, nothing' c^n 
alter tho basit* fact that a new and immensely 
important entity is to be brought into beuu^. 
The Indian Ftxieral Government may bo a stable 
and powerful factor in world politics when tho 
whole structure of European soidety has been 
alterefd out of recognition.’^ 

All this might bo true ou the aHsiimptioii 
that a genuinely dcmocrati(^ federal govern- 
ment was going to be set up in India. 

But our British contemporary itself has 
noted that such an assumption would bo 
unwarranted, as its following observations 
show : 

^'Xothing could bo less inspiring than the bald 
announcement of this event in the oflioial Whito 
Paper. It is a typical production of the India 
Oifice, wriUen by people ignorant of India and 
out of sympathy with her peijple. Here U a 
documenc of overwhelming im|>orlaneo to every 
inhabitant of India, yet it was obviously drawn 
up without the faintest regard to its efieet^ upon 
the millions in that country, hut only with an 
eye to a handful of disgruntled Conservativa 
politicians and a few retired and senile Oilicials. 
The most powerful factor in present-day Indian 
politics is distrust of British intentions, the fear— 
well justifi id by many incidents in tho past — that 
the (jovernment of India will, in Lord Lyttou’a 
phrase of fifty years ago, ‘take every means in 
their power or breaking to tho heart the ^yo^ds of 
promise they had utteroil to the oar.* In order 
to placate a few Englishmen nothing has bficn 
done to dispel this fear. The date of inaugurating 
the new constitution is always held to be a vital 
point, but it is left dependent upon such uneeftMn 
factors as the ‘sueceisfur working of a reserve 
bank which has still to be founded, and the 
restoration of Tndia's normal expert surplus.* 
Thn insistenee upon half the States loming the 
FederiUjOii also 8u,;ge4ts to ludian mimU the 
possibility of delay and intrigue. 
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drafting of the White Paper with the 
object of Hatisfyin^ 'Conservative elements 
and has led to an absurd over-emphasis 
upon the question of ‘safeguards’ nn<l to an 
ambi^ity which can only be intentional.” 

The British weekly then proceeds to 
make adverse comments on the safe-guards 
dealing with finance and with defence and 
on the manner in which the WHitc Paper has 
stressed the emergency powers of the Viceroy 
and the Governors. It supports the non- 
exclusion of "Law and Order^^ from the 
authority of the Provincial Ministers, but 
proceeds to observe : 

“In order, however, to meet ConHervative 
rrilioisra the White Paper states that in the 
Instrument of Instructions for Provincial 
(Tovortiors a direction will be inserted ‘that ho 
should hear in mind the close connection between 
his Hpccifil n*spo!!sibility for peace and tranquillity 
and the internal administration and discipline of 
the Polico.’ One has only to imajjine a future 
Gove^/ior with the mentality of a L )rd Lloyd, 
or even of a Lord (hirzon, to foresee endless 
friction with the Minister in charfi:e of Home 
affairs.” 

The proposals dealing with the future of 
the Indian Civil Service, etc., have also been 
criticized. In conclusion, however, the 
British paper desires that Indians should 
make the best of a bad bargain by working 
or working under the constitution proposed 
to be given to them. 

“Glaring as these defects are, we should not be 
blind to the immense potentialities of the new 
seJieme. Although Federal India has, alas, only 
Mrs. Gamp for a midwife, there is no reason to 
despair of her future if she can survive the first 
few years. Bafe-guards and emergency powers are 
defects of the transitional period only, even if 
Sir Samuel Hoare has not the courage to say 
so in public. If, in every provincial capital and 
in Delhi, Indians will only enter their Legislatures, 
will nse their powers boldly and with a full 
recognition of certain special difiiculties which 
demoeracy must face in India, they will find that 
the English, fully occupied with their own 
political and economic difiiculties, will increasingly 
leave them to their own devices. The few 
bnndred British Officials, brought up under the 
old regime, will be either assimilated or will 
retire. After a few years the Governors and the 
Viceroy will be as powerless to act unconstitu- 
tionally as any Governor in the Dominions, for 
the simple reason that they will have no caare of 
Officials through which to carry on an alternative 
administration. The real danger lies in the 
mentality of those now engaged in public life, 
both in India and in England, The dozen yean 
following Amritsar h^ve been marked by the 
'exacerbation of Indian opinion, by a bitter and 
terrible repression, engeodenng in its turn an 
, inoreasiog ezaoerhxthiti and mudbi unwise leader- 
ddp on the namnallst side* The losnU ia a kind 


of political defeatism which can only play into 
the hands of those mischievous and irrcsponsiDle 
old men in this country who arc trying to wreck 
the new constitution. If India could produce 
men with the patience and commonsense of 
Cavour the future would indeed be hopeful. The 
greatest danger is that a half-hearted and un- 
imaginative Government in 

Indiana to think that only a Garibaldi can save 
them.” 

Tnio, "safeguards and emergency powers 
are defeets of the transitional period only.” 
But as the duration of the transitional period 
has nowhere been fixed in the White Paper, 
it would not be unfair to assume that the 
safe-guards and emergency powers are deli- 
berately meant to last as long as the British 
connection with India lasts. 

The British weekly expects that, if only 
Indians will enter the Legiblatures and will 
use their powers boldly, and so forth, "they 
will find that the English, fully occupied with 
their own political and economic difficulties, 
will increasingly leave them to their own 
devices.^^ Even at present the English are 
directly concerned and occupied only with their 
own political and economic difficulties, which 
are not insignificant. They do not care to face 
and overcome Indians political and oeonomio 
difficulties. What they do is so to deal with 
Indian afiairs ns to be able to overcome or 
tide over their own political and economic 
difficulties. For instance, take the Ottawa 
agreement, take the tying of tlie rupee to the 
tail of the pound sterling, take the stimulus 
given to the exportation of gold from India 
when many otlicr countries have placed an 
embargo upon the exportation of gold bsm 
their countries. Indians have not been left 
to their own devices. If it be ai^rued that at 
present the Indians in the Legislatures do 
not use their powers boldy and hence the 
English are not obliged to leave them to 
their own devices, the reply is that when the 
Swarajists were in the Legislatures in their 
full strenglh or.d used their powers boldly, 
even then the English wore not compelled to 
leave Indians to their own devices. It must 
bo borne in mind that at that time the present 
Montogu-Chelmsford constitution was in 
operation, and that it gives iO jjpractice greater 
powers to the representatives of ‘he people 
than the "White Paper constitution proposes 
to do. 6o, if under the present constitotioii 
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and with "the English fuJJy occupied with 
their own political and economic diificuUieB/’ 
Indian representativcH in the LoglBlatures 
have not been left to their own devices, there 
is no justification for hoping that under the 
White Paper coiistitutiou Kuglishmcn will 
leave Indians to their own devices, when the 
Indian representatives will be more powerless 
than they are at present. In fact, the White 
Paper proposals ap[)ear to have been deli- 
berately drafted in such a way as to deprive 
the I^egislatiires of even tlio little i»ow#*r 
which they at present pcissess. 

Hence, if Indians enter the Legislatures to 
be set up according to the (Jonstitiition Act* 
they should not do wj 'with the prospect held 
out by tie* British weekly. Indians can 
enter the future Legislatures with the abject 
of opposing the bureaueraey in the same way 
as their co-workers outside the l^egislatnres 
would try to thwart tlic Tory plans of 
destroying Indian sclf-gu vernmeut. 

As for the British Officials brought up 
under the. old regime retiring and leaving 
no cadre of officials to help the Governor- 
General and Gov(*rnors to act "unconsti- 
tutionally/* why, the British successors of the 
old officials will imbibe and (;arry on the 
traditions of their sun-dried predecessors. 
For, tlie White Paper nowhere says dcluiitely 
that at the end of any fixed period r«'crnitinent 
of officers for the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service cease in Britain. 

T/ie Neir S/a^nt/z/a/i ttm! Natwn builds 
its hopes on India possibly producing men 
of the type of Cavour, and apprehends the 
danger of Indians being led to think that 
only a Garibaldi can save them. 

Capoitrs and Garibaldis 

Jn no age and no couutry lias the world- 
order produced a* plentiful crop of Cnvours 
and Garibaldis. Italy, which stood in need 
of them, produced only one of each type* 

A Garibaldi must not be tliought of only 
as embodying qualities opposite to those 
of a Cavour. The qualities of both worked to- 
wards the accomplishment of the same object 
Afi Chamhere/s En^^ifclopaeiHa has it^ 

'The ambitlou of Napoleon, the military ipllantry 
of tkfe kiM (Victor Emmaimd), the enthuBiasm 
of ItaribaldL treapo all made to co-operate towaxeto 


his (Osvour’s) plan for satisfying the national 
aspirations of Italy under a lasting oonstitutional 
rule.” 

The same work of reference, with its rather 
uneuthusiastic estimate of Garibaldis 
personality, writes of him : 

‘*On 2nd June 1882 he died, and was sincerely 
mourned, not only by his fellow countrymen, but^ 
by the lovers of ‘ liberty throughout Europe. 
For though as a soldier fie was perhaps nothing 
more than a good commander of irn^gulars. and 
though his ignorance of political considerations 
sometimes diet actual harm to the cause ho 
advocated, yet it would be impossible to overrate 
the imiiortence to Italian unity of his whole- 
souled devotion to his country, a devotion which 
he communicated to all ^\ith whom he came in 
contact.” 

In our first note in this issue we have 
suggested how some of the obKlacIes to 
Indian unity and freedom may eeasc to exist. 
We are not unaware that the prospect of 
their disappearanet^ is somewhat remote and 
utopian. But there is no harm and there 
would be some gain in che rishing such a 
prospect and working towards its realization. 

There is no inherent improbability iit 
India producing a statesman of the calibre 
of Cavour or a soldier like Garibaldi, or both- 
It wouKi not be proper to institute a compa- 
rison between Cavour and any Indian 
statesman. But supposing we had an Indian 
C^avonr who eould defeat tlie English in the 
game of politics, he would find greater scope 
for liis talents under the present constitution 
than under the one outlined in the White 
Paper. Surely the Britisli "National^ 
Ministry are not such fools as to deliberately 
or through oversight provide greater scope 
for the talents of an Indian Cavour under 
the coming regime than in the existing one. 
Englishmen have taken some trouble and put 
India to greater trouble and considerable 
expense in order to prevent any possible 
future Indian Cavours and Garibaldis fsroni 
having any opportunities. 

Italy of the fifties of the last century was 
differently situated from India of today. 
And Great Britain, too, at present ocenpies a 
place among civilized nations differeat from 
that occupied by Austria in the fifties of the 
last centuiy. The Italians were a Christian, 
^European and white people, with whom other 
such peoples might naturally feel more 
ji^mpaihy than with a darkHikiJine4^ uob^ 
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CfarifitiaDy Asiatic people. Moreover, ludia 
is a market for the manufactured goods of all 
Western induBtrialized nations (and of Japan) 
and would continue to be so, so long as she 
is not free. Italy was never such a market. 
Why should tlie industrialized nations of the 
world support the cause of Indian freedom 
even indirectly and thus deprive themselves 
of a market ? 

There is no Piedmont in India to fortii the 
nucleus of a free India and the lever as it 
were to raise the remaining parts of the 
country. There is no ambitious Napoleon Jll 
to try to humiliate Great Britain as be 
humiliated Austria. England helped the 
cause of Ituliaii unity and freedom. Is 
that her attitude towards India ? 

For these and other reasons we need not 
look forward io and wait for the advent of 
Cavours as our saviours. 

If some such men come, well and good. 
But in the meantime let all of us, humble 
though we are, try to do our duty and be 
our own liberators. One of these duties 
undoubtedly is to cultivate world opinion 
and world sympathy. But the main thing is 
that which we can do ourselves. 

By all that we have written above we do 
nut at all mean that the uniiication and 
iudepcndence of Italy hah no lessons for us. 
Wc certainly can and ought to learn valuable 
lessons from the freedom movements 
of Italy and other countries, always 
bearing in mind the differences in timc>, place 
and circumstance. Dr. Taraknath Das's 
article on Cavour in the present issue shows, 
as is well known, that many Indian patriots 
have learnt lessons from Italy. So far as 
the Italian freedom moveinent is concerned, 
several books in English are available. 
Thayer's book on Cavour (1915) may serve 
the busy reader’s purpose quite well. 

Bengai Governments Provisional" 

List of ^^Schedulea** Castes 

On the 19th January last the Bengal 
Government published a list of the Depressed 
CUsses of Bengal. In the Census of 1931, 
tb^ have been called "fbeterior Castes." 
Tfai^ are also called "scheduled castes." The' 
Goveronuiot pubU^i^ the provisional 
witb follieMmE fi^sehaiions s 


"Before making the list final, however, the LoeSK 
Government have decided to publish it lor 
criticism.’’ 

“It exdudes some oastes like the Telis and Kalua 
from which definite objections have been received 
against iuclnsion in any list of 'depressed classes*.’' 

Publication for criticism implies that 
action will be taken on such criticism. And 
the exclusion of Telis and Kalus from the list 
on the ground that they objected to be includ- 
ed implies that, if other castes objected, they, 
too, would be excluded from the list. 

The Bengal Government’s provisional Hat 
contained the names of SO castes. The 
Bengal Provincial Hindu ISabba has been 
informed that since the publication of the 
official list of depressed castes or classes for 
criticisii], representations from the following 
castes have been submitted to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for exclusion from the list of 
scheduled castes as prepared by the Govern- 
ment : 


CaatfH 

Nunu'rical Stn»gOk 

Bagdi 

9,87,570 

Hhiiimali 

72.804 

i )hoba 

2,29,672 

Jiilia-Kaibarta 

6,52,072 

.Thalo'Malo 

1,98,099 

Kupali 

1,65,589 

Nngar 

Nalii 

16,164 

6.84,664 

J’od 

6,67,731 

i’undar 

31,235 

RajbangHhi 

18,06,690 

Kaju 

66,778 

Hukli 

3,860 

Sunn 

76,920 


Total 50,19,536 


In his pamphlet on Bengal Under Commu^ 
ual Award and Poona Pact Sir N. N. Sircar^ 
Advocate-General of Bengal, writes thai> 
"Eighty-six castes have been scheduled by 
the Bengal Government. The total of these 
will be 9,336,624." ff the castes from which 
objections to inclusion in the official list have 
been submitted, arc excluded from it, the 
total number of those included will be 
43,17,088. 

From this total the number of Namasudraa 
also ought to be deducted. Their number is 
20,86,193. Subtracting this number from 
43,17,088 we get 23,30,896 as the numerical 
Btren^h of the depress^ castes m Bengal. 

The reason lor holding tbit the Nama- 
sudras should be excluded from the list of 
the depressed eUnwes is that in the Censoa 
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Seport prepared by Oovernmcnt they are 
called Namasudra, Nama-Brahman, Nama- 
Brahmo. Those who claim to be Brahmans, 
Ksbatriyas, or Vaishyas, /. r., members of 
the *^twice-born^' castes, cannot consistently 
also claim that they arc socially backward 
or depressed. It is not true, too, that the 
Namasiidras are politically backward. There 
are hundreds of Niimasudra graduates and 
lawyers and physicians. Many members of 
the provincial executive and judicial services, 
not to speak of lower services, arc Nama- 
andras. Several NamasuJras have hitherto 
become elected members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council by open contest with 
candidates of other Hindu castes. 

Though the present writer does not 
observe any distinction of caste, it may be 
argued that his Brahmin parentage makes 
him biassed. Let us, therefore, quote some 
opinions of European officials of Government 
on the Namasndra caste, as given in Sir N. N. 
Bircar’s pamphlet named above : 

(1) Paras. 82B and 8'^2 of the Census Report 
of Bengal show that in 1011 they claimed to be 
Brahmins. The Distrirt Qax^iteer shows that they 
still claim descent from Brahmins. 

(2) ^Tt is a progressive caste in more than one 
way. It has s^rowii steadily and largely, while 
•other Hindu castes had only slight increases.— 
•For some generations they have shown sturdy 
•independence.... They have also taken up education 
as a means of advance with real earnestness, 
and are steadily progressins; in that rwpect.” 

(Diatriei (Jaxefteer of Farid pur by O’Malley ). 

"The Namasudra is in fact proud of his Caste. 
No Namasudra would be likely to conceal his 
caste from the enumerator... . The awakening of 
political conseiousnesB among the Namasiidras is 
'« recent phenomenon which is likely to have a 
•considerable political importame in the future. 
Already Namasudra members have been returned 
to Bengal Council, and the Namasudra candidate 
has b^n in evidence at the elections in this 
•District.*’ 

Mr. FaWCUB— Report of (1908). 

"It should be stated, as a Community, the 
'Namasudras show considerable npriiude for 
organization, and that the ideals pursued by the 
better classes among them seem praiseworthy. 
As an instance of this may be mentioned a Con- 
ierenoe recently held (Mtireh 1908), which was 
attended by Namasudras from Khulna, the adjoin- 
ing districts and some districts of Kastom Bengal. 
From the published reports it appears that its objecta 
wesre the spread of education, the e»>tablishinent of a 
permanent fund and the removal of social evils.” 

O’Malley’s Diatriet Oaxefteor of Ktiid»a— (1906), 
Namasudras are very particular as regards 
4sa8ta; prejudioes. They never allow a European 
ta wmI ar wjOk over their cooking plaec^ on board 
« .IjimA If aejr one inadveiteniry dooi so while 


food is being prepared it is at once thrown 

O'Malley’s District Oaxeiteer of Awsors— (1912). 

"In Jessore and Khulna the Namasudma now 
claim Brahman descent.” (Ibvt), 

“The Namabudras are not only the most 
numerous, but also one of the most interesting 
castes in .Tessore, owing to their independence 
and self-reliance and their efforts to rise in social 
state.” (Ibid). 

Social Uplift Thrown Info the 
Background 

The thirty seats reserved for the Bonghl 
depressed elasscs — nobody knows who 
exactly they are, have proved to bo such a 
bribe that some of those who formerly claimed 
to belong to the high castes of Brahmin, 
Kshatriya or Vaishya, now foreswear them- 
selves and demand promotion (!) to the list 
of scheduled castes. Mahatma Gandhi has 
made himself a Haiijan by adoption from 
entirely disinterested, philanthropic and high 
motives. But such is not the case with those 
who now foreswear themselves. It practi- 
cally amounts to their declaring that they 
would agree to be considered base-born U 
(wp do not consider them base-born), thereby 
they could gain some worldly advantage. 
Their behaviour, however deplorable, can be 
understood. 

But it is difficult to appreciate the 
attitude of those followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi who insist on proving that half or 
more than half the Hindu population of 
Bengal are depressed, thus degrading them in 
spite of what many castes themselves say, in 
order to show that the Poona Pact has given 
the Bengal depressed castes less seats or not 
more seats than they ought to have. 
Mahatmaji did not make the Poona Pact^ 
he simply assented to it. But even if he 
had been its author, it would net be 
sacrosanct. It ought to be altered, if it be 
found to have been based on wrong data, 
or if it be found undesirable for any reason. 
That we presume is Mahatmaji’s own attitude. 
For he has agreed to consider Dr. Ambedkar’s 
proposal to modify the panel system of 
primaiy election of the depressed class 
candidates in favour of a different kind of 
arrangement. 

;;(^Wiar's in a Name 

Untouchable, nnapproacbable, aDshadoir* 
able, depressed, backvm, exterior, st^ednled 
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—we do not like any of these nimcs. What 
we want in that their connotations should 
disappear. 

Next to the Prophet of Islam^ what name 
is held in greater veneration in the Islamic 
world than Khalifah or Ciliph, which means 
a successor of Muhammad, the Muhammadan 
chief civil and religious ruler? But in 
some parts of India, M;issalman tailors arc 
often called Khali Eahs. Probably they were 
at first so called in order merely to humour 
them. 

Take again the word Mvhtar, It is a 
Persian word meaning prince. Outside India 
it is still used in that sense in some countries. 
For example, the ruling prince of Chitral 
is called the Mehtar of Ciiitr.il. In Persia 
it was originally a title or a part of the 
title of certain great officers of the royal 
household.. There it now means a groom, a 
stable boy. In some parts of India it means 
a scavenger. What an irony of fate I We 
do not know what fate is in store for the 
word Hariian, 

Indirect Unintended Congress Support 
to Premieres Communal Decision^ etc. 

Whatever agitation Mahatma Q-andhi 
carries on through the post office by writing 
in Ilarijan and to friends must be of a non- 
political character. So his entire pre-occupa- 
tion is with securing temple-entry for the 
so-called uutoucliables and other human rights. 
This has led his followers also to devote 
almost exclusive attention to similar ques- 
tions concerning these "depressed’^ classes. 
We say "almost exclusive attention,^' 
because of interludes like the holding of the 
last Congress session in Calcutta and the 
consequent repressive activities of the 
Qovernment. 

When Mahatma Gandhi accepted the Poona 
Pact and broke his fast, he took care to point 
out that this did not imply acceptaiuse of 
the British Prime Miiiister'a communat 
decision^ commonly known as the Communal 
Award. But as, being a prisoner, he cannot 
ptoaoauce any opinions on political questions , 
witihout the permission of the. Government ^ 
as he hM notrepeated again and again his 
Marapceptai^ of the Communal Award, and 


as, as a prisoner, he has by permission of 
the Government been writing exclusively 
on matters relating to untoiichability and 
occasionally, directly or indirectly, signifying 
his continued adherence to the Poona Pact^ 
that pact has become sacred in the eyes of 
his followers. 

They appear to have forgotten that 
adhering to and defending the Poona Pact 
implies indirect adherence to and defence of 
the Communal Award. In order to prevent any 
such inferenoo being drawn, they ought to 
repeat every day, or at least as often as they 
defend the Poona Pact, that they do not at 
all accept the Communal Award and that 
they will adhere to the Poona Pact only if 
the Communal Award stands and cannot bo 
U])3et But they are doing nothing of the 
kind. 

So far as we are concerned, we have 
condemned the Communal Award, and we 
have also condemned the Poona Pact to the 
extent that it is as harmful to national 
interests as or more harmful than the 
Communal Award. Wo have not yet seen 
any reason to change our attitude. We arc as 
much opposed us c^ver to all the proposed 
divisions and sub-divisions of the nation w 
which the White Paper abounds. 

Our position is and has throughout con- 
sistcnly been nationalistic and democratic on* 
the <|ue8tion of constitutional reform. As 
Hindus we have insisted only on the ordinary 
equal citizens’ rights for Hindus. We have 
not claimed any special rights or privileges 
for them. We have been and still are opposed 
to separate electorates and regervation of 
seats with or without weightage for any 
community or class. 

The League of Nations treaties for the 
protection of minority rights represent and 
embody the collective wisdom of the majority 
of the civilized nations of the world, includ- 
ing the British. These treaties seek to- 
protect the Right to Nationality, the Bight 
to life, personal liberty and freedom of 
worship, the Right to equal treatment, Rights 
with regard to the use of the minority 
language, and the Bight to obtain a share of 
public funds devoted to educatibnai. religious 
or charitable purposes. The only uiinoritiee 
fecoguised are thoae of race^ language sod 
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religion. Theer treatien do not provide for 
separate representation of minorities in legis- 
latures by separate electorates or reservation 
of seats^ nor do they' contain any of the other 
anti-national and anti-democratic abomina- 
tions which prevent the giovrth of national 
unity and solidarity or tend to destroy them 
■where they exist to any extent. 

Ever ainee the days when we were 
students we have in practice worked against 
untouchability and easte. So we welcome 
all efforts to destroy caste exclusivenoHS in 
all directions. But as democracy in social 
matters is not antagonistic to democracy in 
politics blit the two are intordependont and 
strengthen each other, we desire that the 
country as a whole should make simultaneous 
progress in all directions. Hence we are 
opposed to the communal award and its 
amendment ir. part, the l^oona Pact. 


attempt to tske eommunion vith the whites : 
likewise, except in the North, he cannot attend 
fichools, public or private, with the whiles, and 
the public schools into which he is segregated 
are inferior in architecture, in location and in 
scholastic standing to the others, although the 
black man })ays his school-tax like any other man. 
lie is kept, out of select hotels, restaurants, and 
places of public entertain men t, not ouly in the 
Kouth but in the Ntirth/’— Ri3V. James. M. (SriiLls, 
(\ R. r.. quoted in CufMie Mtsshnsy March, 

Counferacflng Lias about India 

That many Britishers and their American 
hireling'? tell lies about India is perhaps 
mostly due to oagernesri to safe-guard British 
monopoly, domination and helf-interost ; but 
possibly colour prejudice has also someihing 
to do with it. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has issued a 
statement in which he observe.^ that ho fully 
iigrees with what Mr. V. J. Patel has recently 
said in London about the nec^d of coiinter- 


Wesfern Colour Bar and Indian 
Unfouchabilify 

Mahatma Gandhi has said that in lighting 
the b'ltth' of the Harijans he is lightiug for 
the rights of all those in every country who 
■have been deprived of the eiijoynient of their 
human heritage. In East and W(*st alike 
there are large numbers of those disinherited 
brothers and sisters. If India can restore 
to them theJr heritage, that would be a lesson 
to those in and of the \\"(ist whose mental 
vision is warped by colour prejudi^'c. The 
following passage, reproduced in life Month 
of London for April, 1933, pulilislu'd by 
Messrs. TiOngmans Green a:^] Go., shows to 
what extent colour prejudiee exists even in 
civilized America : 


acting anti-Indian propaganda in the West, 
'^not by ilisplay of our injured feelings*, but 
by sober presentation abroad of facts and 
figures about the present situation in this 
country.^* 

It is not this year that Tagore, or some 
other persons tor>, have felt this need for the 
first time. When the present writer was 
travelling with him from Dresden to Berlin 
in October J 92fi, the l^>et spoke to him 
about the urgent necessity of sending to som(* 
newspaper in England accurate information 
relating to India at short regular intervalh ; 
for some* Europeans believed in aiiti-Indian 
propaganda merely because of their ignorance*, 
though others might do so because of 
malice and self-interest. Wluui wo had this 
conversation in a railway train in Germany 


‘‘Now, therefore, if the Xeuru ih mnii, jUHt an 
truly as the white umn, it follows thm whatever 
rights or pTOTO^ativefl bclon^j to man a*? man, must 
not he denied to the Ne^ro 
“And yc^t in certain parts of our country [U. S. \,] 
diaabilitiC’S are heaped upon him bc^cause he ia a 
Negro. In many localities hi; i^ (ienied the vote, 
even thou.a^h that denial invoJus fraud or force on 
the part of the white man. in aunie RectlouH 
be receivi« lower wa^rs than the white inau for 
the same work, fn other aeciLOhs he is charged 
higher rent ihati the white inau for the same 
bouaiue. His natural ambition to rise to borne- 
thiJtff better than menial occupation and to fit him«„« 
mU ror it, ia frustrated by local law, by custom 

tgr physical vfolexiee ; be ta reftt»0a admittance’^' 
hft eertain tmte onione ; in many Statea he is dmiM 
lA white <diurohos ; he dare not 


the Poet said that the Manchester 
Guard inn would be willing to publish 
contributions containing such accurate facts 
and figures. Dr. Scott of the Manchester 
Guardian^ who had high regard for Tagore, 
was then alive. We are not sure whether 
the present conductors of the Manchester 
paper would care for such contributions 
from Indian writers. 

Tn the Poet’s statement referred to above 
he cites some examples of lying propagao^A- 

In ‘Tribune de Oeneve” is peUfadied an 
interview, supposed to have been i^ven by 
to the iate Hr. londres, ttyh^ to fajura 
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‘Uahatmajt’s rrputalson, and thus insult my own 
.character, nsui^ lan^ago utterly incongruous 
(to me. 

*Vrhi8 fictitious interview is supposed to have 
beon waiting long years amongsi the posibumous 
'Papers of the journalist, and published by his 
friend when the writer can no 1nng(;r be 
chaliienged. 

‘'Next comes a letter from Koenigsberg from 
the gf^at Indologist Glasuapp, who Obkrt my 
piithoriry for contradicting the libellotn remarks 
attribut4d to MahjiCm.iji and myself in u hook 
called ‘'India” by the Italian author -Mr. Liu‘iano 
Man[rinL I am aho made to express my approval 
rof the author’s statements. 

“1 have never heard of the author or hia book. 

1 have been able to contradict these lie*?, bceanso 
tJicy were brought before mo by my friends. 

‘■j)iiririg ray visit in South America, I was 
surprised to find twice within a few weeks 
information star'.lingly calumnious exploiting the 
ignoranec of the readers in a well-known Argenti- 
nian (uiper. 

‘ The ‘authoutif* fact' was giv(‘n with eirenra- 
stnntial details about a slave market in (’alcutt.-i. 
when* Iti'ng.ili girls arc bought and sold. 

" V few®' days later a ])h )tograph of a Parsed 
■Tow<*r of Hilenee was priiiU*d with a note below 
explaining that in these towers living bodies of 
herenes an* off 'red by Ifoulus to kites and 
vultures, and that tlni IlnUsh (rovernment is 
trying to suppress this practice 

“Ti lese news signifieaiuly eoincided with my 
visit to ih.it country, when* 1 was weleOiUeJ as 
reprcBCiitiiig India. 

Th(" fitiiteinorif ooiKdiide-s with the 
following apt Jind corroet observations in 
fclidtous Inngiiajgo. 

“The gn*at ICnglish |>oet referred to the Kiss of 
one’s repiitation as a greater tragedy than that 
of having one's purse stolen. The minor tragedy 
has, as it is too late in ihe day to new! special 
reference, happened abundantly in India But the 
greater one must bt* averted in time. 

‘Wn are apt to forget that all polities today 
in all count ni's have their common hackgrouiKl 
in world )ioliiies. No governm(*nt. in the world, 
liowevir powerful, ean <lo without the moial 
fuipport of the wider hurn.inity and that is why 
poJitieians include it in their 'diplomatic dealing 
to cultivate world opinion often with the manure 
of r«?'. We do not know the forci*8 that are at 
the back of the propaganda against India, but 
that it is dTicictit, and has a sound linancial 
power to siip]Mirt it., is evident, 

“Kor lighting such a grave menace Home mere 
Hlioradie. oratorical displays or casual visiiH in 
foreign lands by gifted individuals can never have 
any lasting ctfcct. What is needed is to cslnhlish 
fully equipped Information Ociitres in the West, 
from when: the organized voice of India may 
have the opportunity to send abroad her judgment 
M her appeal ” 

is no doubt truo that we do not 
iefiniMtf Jknow the forces that are at the 
back of lyiog antiJiidian propsgandai bat 
.jpieasca are eometimes not wiao of the mark. 


Fully equipped Information CentreB are 
ecrtaiuly required. They presuppose the 
supply of money and men. Men can be 
found. It would be difficult but not 
impossible to get money also. 

Mr. Polak on fhe Indian Sifaafion 

A Free Press special cable from London, 
dated April 21 last, tells us that 
Mr. Polak, who recently returned from a 
tour ill India, speaking at the Indian 
Conciliation Group luncheon, gave some of 
his impressions of India. 

Ho said that thorn was now probably less 
contact between tho administration and the people 
than over before, and exprcss(*d astonishment at 
Iho dolcrioration of the situation in India during 
tho liwt five years. He founl in almost all circles 
n disbelief in British goodwill, honour and 
fair piny. 

Ref<*rring to a certain pn'vailing opinion that the 
day of civil disobedience has passrid, he said that 
ni'iny of the younger pi*ople wi're Ivjginning to aflk 
lliomsclves wh»-ther (landhiji’s policy of non- 
violence was the right one. Tnis would be an 
iiirly development, if it spread on a large scale. 
The older people are luiwilling to check the 
jnungcr generation, because they thought them 
right, m resenting the i»rcsent fiitnatiou. 

“If Ton ask the young people,” Mr. Polak 
dfsdared, they will say, “we are biding our timeu 
We know wliat we want and it is only a matter of 
txiH*tlicne,> as to which method shall be used.” 

ICxplam'ing ohj.'ctioos lo the White Paper, Mr. 
Pul.ik wariiid that even if the new' coiistitutioa was 
accepted, India w'ould not bo satisfied, because 
she would not bo satisfied until she obtained 
Dominion status. 

What Mr. Polak said about less contact 
in India between the administration and the 
people than ever before and about disbelief 
iu this country in British goodwill^ honour 
and fair play in many circles is correct But 
all tliis should not have caused astonish- 
ment People are not astonished at natural 
and explicable consequeneos. 

Mr, PoLik has friends in various parts of 
the country — more perhaps in Upper India 
than elsewhere. We are not aware that bis 
recent tour included Bengal, which some 
people wrongly represent as the exclusive 
home and nursery of the cult of violence. 
Did Mr. Polak, then, find the older people in 
j[>rovincc8 other than Bengal "jpinwilling to 
/check tho younger generations^ ? 1 ; what 

parts of the country did he place himself in 
contact with both the older and the younger 
people ^ ^ 
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We ask diese questions, because they 
relate to vital issucFi. Some of our previous 
notes in this number relate to the how and 
when of Indians attainment of freedom. 
Mr. Polak's speech in London indirectly 

raises the qucsJtio*! whether Indians 

would adopt violent or non- viol out means 
to win freedom. Such a question cannot^ 
of course, be openly discussed. Neither 

can it be done in private ; as the 
older people cannot easily establish 

contact with the youngej.' ones, and perhaps 
tlie latter do not trust the former. Kven if 
the most experienced and wis(*st leaders want 
openly to dissuade the young advocates of the 
cult of violence from practising what they 
believe in, tlie act of dissuasion cannot be 
performed effectively. For to convince them, 
one must argu^ and give reasons. Such a 
process implies that the arguments of the 
advocates of violence must bo stated and then 
refuted. As the law stands, these arguments 
cannot be safely stated even for the purpose 
of refuting them. lint assuming that the 
Executive allowed them to be stated for the 
purpose of rofutiition, if tlie argnrncnfs 
brought forward to refute those of the physi- 
cal force school were not exhaustively or 
forcibly or convincingly stated, the dissiiader 
would lay liimself open to the charge that 
he had intentionally understated the case 
for f»oii-vioicnce in order indirectly to incite 
people to viol(»riee. 

Mr. Polflk was fortunate in obtaining 
the conlidenee of both the older peoph and 
the younger generation. Many of us sire not 
so fortunate. Evidently it must l)e presumed 
that some old and young Indians trust some 
foreigners more than tlicir own countrymen. 

As for Dominion nothing short of 

it can satisfy any important group. But 
there are influential people whom even 
Dominion status will not please. 

Congress and Governmenf 

It has been officially stated that Congress 
baa not been considered and declared an 
unlawful body. Y et the Reception Committee 
whiqb WHS formed in Calcutta for making ^ 
for holding its 47 th session in 
was declared an unlawfel body and , 
tticcessive CSiairmen of tliis Committee were 


thrown into jail and its members, so far as 
known to the police, received the same 
treatment So it comes to this that those 
who form themselves into a committee for 
making preparations for the holding of a 
session of a lawful body may be considered 
an unlawful body and punished, at the 
discretion of the Executive ! 

Local Governments all over India made 
the utmost efforts for prevemting the holding 
of the sossiim of the lawful body yclept the 
Indian National Congress. Those who were 
suspected of proceeding to Calcutta from 
outside to attend the session of this lawful 
body as delegates were arrested and thrown 
into jail. At some mofussil railway stations 
the sale of tickets to Calcutta was stopped 
for a few days. In Calcutta itself the 
public parks, squares, street corners and 
other places of piihlif; resort which the police 
could think of as likely places for the Congress 
to meet were closed to the public and strongly 
guarded by the police. Yet the resource- 
fulness of the Congress management proved 
superior to the eonjf^ctiiral genius of the 
police. At 3 P. M. sharp on the first of 
April last the delegates assembled at one 
of the busiest centres of the city -at 
the tramway passengers^ waiting pavilion at 
the Dharuintala-Esplaiiade crossing. 
Mrs. J. M. Sen Gupta was elected president. 
She began to read lier cpccch, but was 
arrested and prevented from finishing it. 
But the delegates, many of whom were 
arrested batch by batch as they approached 
or reached the pavilion, managed somehow to 
adopt the following resolutions : 

1. Goal ok Independknce. 

This Compress re-affirms the resolution passefl at 
its 44th Hession at Lahore in declaring 

Oomplete Independence as its jnroal. 

‘i. Crvri. Dihoueoiknck : a LEarrmATK 
Weapon. 

'rhis Oonjq'ess holds Oivit Oisobedionce to he a 
(^rfectly legitimate means for the protection of the 
rights of the people, for the vindication of natioaiil 
self-respect, and for the attainment of the national 
Roal. 

3. Adhekence to the Civil Dis- 
obedience Pkogbamhe. 

This Congress re-afiirms the decision of Ibe 
Working Committee arrived at on the 1st Janiutff 
1932. ^ 

4 Boyoott. 

Hus OonmiB calls npoa all classes and sections 
of the peopla jn this ooimtry to completely esehmr 
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foreign cloth, to gi're prefereacv to khaddijr ancP 
to lx>^oott Britmh goods. 

6. Whitk Papkr. 

This Congress holds that no coiistitucion framed 
by thi) British Government while if is engaged in 
conducting a campaign of ruthless repression, 
involving the imprisonuient and internment of the 
most trusted leaders of the nation and thousands 
of their followers, siippresBion of the fundamental 
rights of free speech and association, stringent 
restraint on the liberty of the press and replace- 
meat of the normal civil law by virtual martial 
law, deliberately initiated hy it on the eve of 
Mahatma Ganahfs return from J^^ngland with a 
view crush the national spirit, can be worthy 
of consideration by or ai'ceptable to the ^>eople of 
fndia. 

The ('loiigrt'ss is confident that the public will 
not 1)6 <Jii|)erl bv the scheme outlined in the 
njeeiilly pubiiKhtxl White l*aper which is mimical 
to tht vital interests ol India and is devised to 
|)erpetiii(te foreign domiuation in this country. 

U. (tANdiiiji’s Fast. 

This Congress offers its congratulations to the 
country on the successful termination of Mahatma 
tiaudhfs fast of Heptember 1932 and hopes that 
uniouchability will before long become a thing of 
the past . 

7. FuNIMMENTAL RlllHTtf. 

This Congress is of opinion that to enable the 
masses to appreciate a hat “Hwaraj,’' as conceived 
by the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable 
to state the position of the ('ongress in a manner 
easily understood by them. With this object in 
view It n^Lterates Resolution No. 14 of the Karachi 
Hessions of the Congress of 1931. 

After tlio Esplanade tramway pavilion 
meeting had been dispersed by lathi charges 
and other meaiis^ a large number of delegates 
aBsembled at 4 f, m. the same day in an open 
plot of land at the crossing of Vivekatianda 
Road and Chitpur Road to continue the 
deliberations of the Congress. It is reported 
that some resolutions were moved there^ but 
soon after the police arrived there and 
dispersed the ladies and gentlemen assembled 
by lathi charges. 

Everywhere the proportion of lady 
delegates was considerable. 

The lathi charges were probably not all 
of the variety officially described and defend- 
ed as ^'mild/^ for many of the injured 
persons, it was reported, had to seek medical 
and surgical aid in the Medical College 
Hospital. 

It has been estimated that altogether 
some 2,500 delegates attended or attempted 
to attend the 47th session of the Congress 
heM in Calcutta, running the risk of < 
ta^ ebazges and imprisonment Thus it 
lieen prov^^ BirSnmnel Hoare 


and Co., that Congress has not been crushed, 
nor has it lost its hold on the people. 

But (iui bono ? 

Swaraj has not been won, nor arc Indians 
apparently on the way to win it. Rigorous 
repression has been going on, repressive 
laws of increasing elasticity and severity are 
being passed, and allegations contimie to 
be made by responsible persons with a 
reputation to lose that the police and the 
executive in some places and on some 
occasions, definitely mentioned by these 
gentlemen, have exceeded the bounds of even 
the very drastic ordinances and laws which 
have arn.cd them with extraordinary powers. 
The latest of these allegations, to which very 
wide publicity has been given in the press, 
are contained in a statement circulated by 
Pandit Aladan Mohan Alalaviya relating to 
violence on non-violent Congress delegates. 

It is always easy to be wise after the 
event and say, "I told you so !” It is not in 
that spirit that we write, nor do we think 
that the ino\eini’nt started by Malmtma 
Gandhi has becMi entirely fruitless. An eminent 
Liberal like the Rt. Hon’ble V. R. Srinivasa 
Sastri, who docs not belong to tlie Congress 
school and has not taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement, said in the course 
of his speech in moving the White Paper 
resolution at the recent session of the 
National Liberal Federation in Calcutta, that 
‘'the momentum which the political agitation 
had gathered today was mostly of the 
making of those who were responsible for the 
present movement.^’ 

What we want is that all schools of 
political thought in India should earnestly 
try to device some method or methods of 
action which would lead India early to a 
stable and beneficial form of Swaraj. Joint 
action would be preferable. But if that be 
not possible, different political groups may 
pursue such policies as would not antagonue 
one another. 

Allegations in Mr. Malapiya's 
Statement 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s state- 
ment as to “what happened ^fit Calcutta” 
has been i^produced wholly or ' substantially 
in the dailies. Some members of the Ijegis- 
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lative Assembly havo drawn the atten- 
tion of the Home Member of the Government 
of India to this document. As he has 
forwarded it to the Ben^ral Government, wo 
faopo a proper inquiry will be made into all 
the allegations. Pandit Madau Mohan 
Malaviya has said in the course of his 
statement : 


‘*1 have referred to the mauner in which th^ 
(the delo^atofl) were i)''alen and assaulted not in 
order to complain of the violence and provocation 
of the ]>o)ice but to ^ive an idea to the public 
of the ordeal ihroiifrh which the Oon^ross session 
had to pass.” 

It is alleged first of all that, at the 
Esplanade tramway pavilion, 


“Eventually the police mado a lathi charp^e. 
dispersed the hup;e crowd whi<!h had pathcK^ and 
arrested the delegates. They bore the assault 
c^inly. Delegate after delegate ns he stood up 
to move resolutions wm violently attackefl by 
sergeants wielding lathis with all their might. 
Oare was taken by the sergeants not to aim at 
the head, but serious injuries were Bustain<'d by 
the delegates in other parts of the body. One 
delegate, a Vakil from Arrah, who kept persistently 
reading a resolution in spite of a shower of blows 
had hH Bjiectacles broken and one of bis eyes 
aeverely injured. He may have to lose the eye. 
The lathi blows were supplemented by kicking. 
Women delegates were not beiton. though some 
of them who tciiaeiously stuck to the National 
Flag, were roughly handled in an attempt to 
snatch the flag from them. All honour to these 
ddegates who conducted themselves as worthy 
soldiers of the peaceful army of the Congress 
and stood a moat severe test of t}u*r cxeed of 
non-violence.'’ 


Panditji next iiarratofl what is alleged 
to have taken place at the Lalbaxar Thana 
in Calcutta before the Congreas aeaalon waa 
held. 


Malaviya alleges, relates to tSe arrest of 31 
delegates of U. P. It is alleged that 

“piia batch was arrested on the 1st of A]>Fil at 
Kalighat at about 11 A. M. They were taxen to* 
the Bbowanipore Thana in a bus. At the Thana 
they were given chairs and benches to sit on. 
While the nain>.'R and other particulars were being 
taken down the same stout serge^int mentioned 
above appearing on the scene, suddenly pulled 
Thakur Munslii Fiingh of llardk>i by the ear and 
shouting “You cried ‘down with the British 
Government', eh" ? punched him- several times 
hcavilv on the temoh^s. The sergeant was inter- 
rupted in his brutal attack on Thakur Munshi 
Singh by a telephone call. Hut he returned from 
thc^ telephone and began to bidaboitr his victim 
again. When Mr. Itustom Satin, a delegate from 
Jhansi, tried to remonstrate on behalf of 
his companion, the sergeant struck a heavy 
blow with his stick on his head causing a big 
swelling. The sergeant then kept groveling 
and brandishing his encased revolver at the 
delegates. He retired eventually only on the 
arrival of a Magistrate who hail been summoned 
in view of this important arrests of these men. 
Later, Mr. A. (1. Kher, a Icadidg Gongress man 
and Vakil of Jhansi, who was one of the 2L 
delegates, refused to supply any more particulars 
as regards the names and addresses of his group 
unless the incident of the wanton attack on 
Thakur Munslii Kingh and Mr. RUslom was duly 
noted by the Police. Eventually their demand was 
complied with and the fact of the assault recorded 
in the Police diary.'’ 

Panditji begins the concluding paragraph 
of the statement by observiug that ^^The 
beating during the actual Congress session 
might have been expected. But one could* 
hardly believe that prisoners in custody would 
be treated in the atrocious manner described i 
abovc.^’ 

We should be glad if the allegations* 
made were proved to be unfounded by opeoi 
inquiry. 


*Tt relates to the behaviour of the police on the 
evening of the 30th March. Eightv-mne delegates 
from the U. P. after hnviug been taken into custody 
ID the course of a police raid, were assaulted by 
European or Anglo-Indian police sergeant in the 
Lai Baear thana.'' 

We omit the harrowing details. 

We pass on to what is alleged to have 
happened at the Bhowanipur Thana. 

“On the 30th March about 180 delegates were 
arrested at Ealighat. They were marched to the 
Bbowanipore Police Station on foot under Police 
eaeort. A serg^t whose name is known to the 
delegates distinguished himself by ^ wantonly 
assaulting aeveral delegates while putting them 
under afiaatt' ^ After arrest.” 

IIcfMi again we omit the details. 

The other inddentip Pandit Madan Mohan 


Other Allegations of Illegal 
Treatment 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya'a states 
mnnt reminds us of certain allegations 
cfintaincd in the speech made by Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra, M. l. a., in the Legislative 
Assembly on December 3 last in the course of 
the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. We urge and hope that the Bi^ngal 
Govenimeut will cause an open cnqiiiry to 
be made into these allegations, as we are not 
aware that such an enquiry has been made. 
We shall not reproduce or ref«'r to dedkils, 
but extract a short passage below from 
Mr. Mitra^a speech,, as officially reported iu 
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ihe proceedings of the Legislativ’c Assembly 
published by the Government of India, 
pp. 2851-52, just to give an idea of the 
allegations. 

ana Rpcakinf; of two thanas, in the Tamiuk 
Suh-diriHion of the Di strict of Midnapore. This 
f!;eiitleinan is a well-known man. He personally 
risited 16 villages, 7*/!., Kashipiir, Dandipur, 
Dwaik B.iri, efc. For the realization of punitive 
taxes in the villages recourse was taken to kicking 
and other physicfil inflictions and sometimes they 
went so far as to give villagers a good ducking 
in the village ponds. The boys were beaten in 
the preseni'c of their fathers and the parents were 
tortiirerl in the presence of their sons and 
daughters. The furniture of the houses were 
broken. Paddy and rice were looted from the 
ranarics known as yolaa. The wooden house 
oors and windows and even the ploughs were 
used as fuel by the police stationed in villages. 
Houses were razed to the ground and, in several 
places, burnt to ashes. He also refers to oppres- 
sion on women. Ho gives instances oc two 
women on w'hom rape was committed. T have 
here their photos together with their statements 
and -thumb im))ressions which T place on the 
table* of the House for the inspection of Honoura- 
ble Members as well as of the Government.” 

Wo should be pleased if the allegations 
proved to be unfounded on open enquiry. 

The National Liberal Federation 
of India 

The 14th session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India was held in Calcutta 
during the third week of April last. Mr. J. N. 
Basu was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Diwan Bahadur M. Rama- 
chandra Rao was elected its President. In 
the course cf his dispassionate speech Mr. 
J. N. Basu characterized the Communal 
Award of the Prime Minister partly thus : 

It sought to croato mutual jealousies and 
dlflercDces amongst the people and to divide them 
into contending factions and served to deprive 
them of a common platform and of a common 
patriotism. The Communal Award not only seeks 
to build up stone walls between the Hindus and 
the Maliomcdans but it also seeks to divide the 
Hindus into contending factions. 

Of the White Paper he spoke thus in 

part : 

1 do not refer to the detidls of the scheme as 
outlined in the White Paper. The uncertainty 
about the establishment of -central responsibility, 
the l^islative powers given to the head of the 
executive administratioa. the placing of the AU- 
V India services under the control of the Secretary 
of States some of the commerciai and flnanciiu 

. ^ Placed in the Iiibrary of the Houae.^ 


safe-guards and various other details are matters 
about which there is grave anxiety and concern. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao's 
elaborate presidential address contains, among 
other things, an able and convincing criticism 
of the White Paper. With many other leading 
publicists of our country, he does not 
perhaps expect that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee will produce anything better 
than the White Paper or that the Constitu- 
tion Bill will be bettor. Hence one might 
have expected to find in his address some 
due to the attitude of the Liberals 
towards the question of further co-operation 
with the Government in constitution-making. 
But it furnislios no such clue. The resolutions 
also of the Federation are silciit on the point 
But what one docs not find in all these has 
been practically supplied by the action of 
prominent Liberals like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in agreeing to act as witnesses or 
assessors in relation tr> the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. Whoever else may non-co-operate, 
these prominent Indian Liberals will not and 
cannot. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao concluded his 
address in the following words : 

One tries to pierce the darkness and uncertainty 
that hides the future of this country from our 
eyes. Will the future be a dreary resemblauoo 
of the past, or will it bo anything better ? I am 
not a pessimist. [ see before me a long period 
of struggle and strife. In his speech in the 
recent debate, Mr. Baldwin referrra to the Irish 
parallel and appealed to the Parliament that if 
the Indian problem is not satisfactorily solved in 
time it would end in the same way as Ireland. 
We are already on the highway to the creation of 
another Irdand in this country, and the present 
scheme is not, 1 venture to say, of a kind 
that will divert the course of events. Unless ths 
present proposals are very substantially improve^ 
there is no chance of any political peace in (his 
country. We may be driven to accept an 
imperfect constitutiom . hut even a poor eonstita- 
tion may work and yield results, if a strong and 
united party in this country with its roots among 
the masses is lient upon extracting from it tbs 
utmost that it would yield. The essential need, 
therefore, is united action among the political 
parties and leaders at this supreme crisis in ths 
affkirs of the country. Many of those who havs 
preceded us in this national struggle have been 
gathered to their fathers, while some of us who 
are still in the field belong to a fast vanishing 
generation. My last words are, therefore, addresaea 
to the younger men whom see before me and 
who have to carry on the fight 'for our national 
freedom till our emancipation lully assuredL 
Difficult as your task is, do not despair, Iqt 
despair is a kaynote of fiiUure. The pendiiliiBa 
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may be avrln^nK forward and backward, but the 
baud of invi&ible time is perp^ualJy marking ite 
prOgi^B on the dial of the destiny ot our country. 
Tbtre is no royal road to freedom. Reverses 
there must be : but reverses shouJd only stificn 
your backs. 1 exhort you, therefore, to carry 
on the fight for the. evolutionary progress of our 
oountiy and for the attainment of our freedom 
till the goal is reached. 

Mr. liamachandra Rao may or may not be 
in favour of further co-operation with the 
British Government in constitution-making, 
but in the above extract he appears to suggest 
that it is worth our w'hile to make the utmost 
effort to extract from even the most retro- 
grade constitution ‘^tho utmost that it would 
yield." We arc not against trying to extract 
the utmost from even the worst constitution, 
if there be no better use for our energies. 
But we are constraiurd to ask : Is it 
the ro/t of the British people to go 
on assigning to the politieal cultivator 
of India the poorest and most barren 
political soil and is it also the role of 
the political cultivator of India to extract 
from such soil whatever political harvest it 
may yield ? Can the Indian politieal culti- 
vator make no better use of his energy and 
talents ? One would have been grateful to 
the Liberal loaders if they had indicated some 
means whereby better political soil to cultivate 
could be secured. 

We have no quarrel with the ideal 
of evolutionary progress. We would 
welcome such progress. According to one 
definition, revolution is only rapid evolution. 
Therefore, if only the pace of evolution be 
sufficiently accelerated, evolutionary progress 
may satisfy even professed revolutionaries. 
But if it be very very slow, or if it amounts 
to retrogression or almost to the negation 
of progress, as hitherto ordained by 
British imperialists, they may iiuintentioDally 
manage to teach the Indian people the 
fourth of Revolution in addition to those 
of Reading, (w)Ritiug and (B)Rithmetic 
which they have declared it to be theii object 
to teach their Indian subjects. 

British imperialists seem to foiget that 
even Indians have begun to prefer the 
aeroplane to the bullock cart 

Hesofpfions of the Nafionai 
Liti^0r«{ Foderatton 

principal resolotion passed by the 


National Liberal Federation related to the 
White Paper. It criticizes that document 
in detail and makes suggestions for its 
improvement. General condemnation of the 
White Paper is contained in sections (A), (B), 
and (T) of the resolutions, which are quoted 
below : 

(A) The National Liberal Federation of India 
records its sense of profound dipappointmcnt at thir 

oposals of Indian Oonstitutional Reform^ 
embodied in the White Paper of March 15, 1933. 
The proposals do not advance fiidia to the status 
of a Dominion and nowhere is there even a 
mention of this as the objective. They are over- 
weighted by safe-guards which are informed by 
distrust of Indians and which are not only not 
'^demonstrably in the interests of India during u 
transitional period,’' but are much more in the 
interests of the United Kingdom. These proposals 
make no real and bubstantiai transference of power 
to responsible IndLaii Oovernmonts. 

(B) I'be Federation desires to make it char 
once again that no scheme of reforms can meci 
India's requirements or satisfy Indian national 
aspirations or allay politieal discontent which docs 
not confer the full status and powers of a 
dominion on India within a short i^eriod fixed 
by statute. 

(T) In conclusion, the National Liberal 
Federation of India deems it its duty to rcc.urd its 
strong conviction that the White Paper Proposals 
as they stand cannot possibly satisfy even the 
most moderate section ol progressive opinion and 
will, far from appeasing unrest and allaying 
discontent, aggravate the present unhappy 
conditions, further alienate opinion from the 
(-lovernment and greatly intensify the present aceute 
and widespread diBcouteiit. A generous and far- 
reaching measure of real reform on the line of 
Dominion Constitutions which will make India an 
equal member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations will alone meet India’s requirements and 
b«atiBfy the national self-rcsptct of the people of 
India. 

The third resolution, while disapproving 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement, protest- 
ed against Government’s repressive measures 
and methods, urged the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congressmen r>onvicted 
mostly of technical offences or detained 
without trial, and made an earnest appeal to 
the Congress to abandon the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement ''in order to avoid 
further misery and suffering, and in the best 
interests of the country." The Federation 
equally appealed to the Government to adopt 
a policy of wise conciliation. 

The fourth resolution reaffirmed strong 
support to the Swadeshi movement The 
fifth accorded full support to the nation-wide 
movement for the removal of ontoachabilitgr 
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And for the uplift of tho backward clasdes^ 
and accorded approval to the principles 
underlying the legislative measures in further- 
ance of that movement now before th<» Indian 
Legislative Assembly. Tho sixth protested 
against the premature ratification of the 
Ottawa Agreement, the effect of whi(*h was 
generally c.onsidered by the people of India 
as likely to be more injurious than bnnefichiL 

Speeches af fhe National Liberal 
Federation of India 

In moving the resolution on the White 
Paper at th(» recent Calcutta session of the 
National Liberal h^ederation of India the 
Right Ilononrable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
deliv<‘red a masterly speech with his usual 
eloquence. Said he ; 

‘ IjH the (Jovernment create political appeasement 
and satisfy the demands of the people. And ho 
far as tho demands ^o, let me repeat a hundred 
times that (lonirressrnen iiiui \v<" ditf’T very 
ahijhtly.” 

The study of the White Paper and debates 
of the two Houses of tho Ilritish Parliament 
had convinced Indians, he added, that the 
ideal of Dominion status, as promised by 
Lord Irwin on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government, was not even going to be ad- 
mitted by the present "National** Coverumeiit 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had said in 
effect in one of his speeches in the House 
of Gommons that what Indians considered 
Britain's pledges were not exactly pledges 
but only "declarations of intentions.” In the 
statement made in the recent Indian 
debate in tho House of Commons Sir Samuel 
Hoare has gone one better, saying that 
"Britain's pledge to India was not the grant 
of self-governraciit, as all of u.s have been 
thinkings but the bestowal of new instalments 
of constitutional progress.” So, what "all of 
us (Britishers) have been thinking” is wrong, 
and that alone is right which Sir Samuel 
Hoare thinks. One wonders what precious 
thing constitutional progress means if it 
does not mean progress towards self-goveru- 
tnmt If it means progress towards self- 
gOTOmmeut, the instalments, however small, 
nittslt ultimately lead to self-government 
BdtobTiOQaly Iw Samuel means that India 
dioiM al%ajni nome nearer to the goal id 


«0T 

self-government but never reach it. That 
becomes thinkable if it be assiimod that the 
more we advanced the further the goal would 
recode ! It may be thinkable also on the 
supposition that progress means going back- 
ward®. Ill any (!ase, some of the recent 
pronouncements of British statesmen are 
further illustrations of the Viceroy Lord 
Lytton’s phrase of half a century ago, that 
the powers that be "take every means in 
their power of breaking to the heart the 

words of promise they had uttered to tho 

•» 

ear. 

So though Mr. Sastri said, "While an 
Englishman to liis advantage might forget 
dcliuite promises, made by Liid Irwin, 
Indians must keep it in the forefront of the 
political programme and ask of the EuglUh- v 
man, reluctant and unwilling as he might 
be, to redeem that pledge made to the 
population of three hnndrod millions,” 
Englishmen will have the authority 
of sfime British statesmen to persuade 
themselves that no pledges had been 
given. Rival proclamations and pledges 
arc or ought to m ire binding than 
statesmen's promises. Yet, so distinguished a 
lawyer as Sir James Stephen said that Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation, re-adirmed by her 
successors in substance, w.as a mere ceremonial 
document, not a treaty, and therefore it did 
not impose any responsibility and obligation 
on the English people. And the historian 
Freeman has said with regard to proclama- 
tions and the like in general : "But when 
we come to manifestoes, proclamations, ..... 
here we are in the very chosen region of 
lies.*' iFreeman's Method'^ of flMoriral 
Studff, ]i. 25K). 

Nations get what they can take, not what 
they have been promised. 

A® regards safe-soiards, Mr. Sastri said, several of 
these were exclusively in the interests of (rreal 
Britain, while fle‘.^eral others mira demoustcablj 
against the interests of India. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said, he had borne no 
great political part in the civil disobcdi(*nee 
movement, but statesmen who inide the Empire 
and wished to preserve it could not forget the 
forces that constituted the very fabric of hamaa 
nature. They could not forget ttttt a movement 
of this kind might for the moment hr arrested 
but if not handled properly and oiQt justly and 
wisely and in time, it was bound to reappear, .and 
when It did reappear it might carry ail before ^UL 
"It la perCeotly flatifl|(|ying to me to be a lamber , 
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oi a self-governinfi; oommonweaith on equal terms 
with Great Britain, Canada, South Africa and 
other Dominions. Anything else than that, 
however camouflaged, will be unwelcome and will 
be the seed of dispute and discord.” 

Dealing with the question of Federation Mr. 
Sastri said, if by any chance, owing to prejudice, 
ignorance or antipathy of the Princes, this move- 
ment was frustrat'd, they and their advisers 
Blood the risk of being regarded as enemies of 
India's T^^litical progress and as those who were 
willing to be used in onler to blo<*k the way of 
India to the achievement of her destiny. 

lie next referred to the question of Services, 
and asked if they had ever heard of a resiionsible 
(iovernment whcie a (Joverninent of three hundred 
million people was not able to appoint its own 
Soi-viccs. This it seeinwi to him was the very depth 
of absurdity. It seemed to him that India, whatever 
she did, ought not to submit, to this indignity. 

But if the Liberalft ajrrce to work 
the constitution granted by the British 
Government, however l)ad it may be, 
ias most probably they will, at least 
they, if not other Indians, will have "to 
submit to this indignity,” for the present 
"NationaF^ Oovernineiit of Britain will not 
agree to Indians appointing the officers of 
the covenanted civil service, tlu* police 
service, and the like, which are the emblems 
and instruments of British domination in 
India. 

Finally, Mr. said the rriomcnnim which 

th« politiwil agitation hod gathered tiniay waft 
mosMy of the making of tho-.f ivho were 
responHiblr. for the present moveincrn “Can wc* 
ftirget the countlchS sacnlicoft they hav»* made ? 
Can we foigf*t tho way in whii'h tlie^ li:i\e been 
handled by the police in the htrivts of cv^ry town 
and village ? Are all these sufferiJigH going to 
naught ?” 

These siiffering.s can be prevented fr Ta 
going to naught by the Lioi ruH and other 
political partit'H putting pres.sun* on the 
British Government by some well -I hough t- 
out means in addition to protests and 
speeehi's. Tliey rnuy not necessarily adopt 
the methods followed by Congress. 

Supporting the main resolution regarding 
the White Paper, Pandit Ilriday Nath Kunzru 
confined his remarks to Vnilia's defence 
problem and the proposal on it made in the 
White Paper. 

‘^We want n national army, <'ousibtiiig nf only 
Indian oiticers and Holdiers drawn from all classes 
and eommunities.” Be wanted a ddintf« scheme 
for the lifdiauixatlon of Ubr Army in the higher 
grade wtdiui u dehnite pe riod, Pondii Kuiiava 
vratftifd a clear erinnriaiion of the jiolicy by the 
nteogi^iaitkg IiidiaN anquiuttgeed right 
.|o fiODtfol her own Army. Ho protested ag^nsl 


the policy of recruiting the Army from one 
province only. 

Concluding, he remarked that the vast majority 
would reconcile themselves even to the defects oi 
the constitution if they were assured that it was 
tho firm intention of His Majesty’s Governmenl 
to create a !^ational Army within a limited 
period. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani contested the assertion tliat tlic 
White Paper proposals were based upon the 
maximum agreement reached at the tlireo 
Round Table Conferences. 

The truth was that the Conferences as a whole 
were never aflbrdrd nu opportunity of recording 
their considered judgment on the rejiorts of the 
various Siib-Com mil tees which discussed the 
pToblems. Bptaking for hunself without the. 
slightest intention of committing the Federation, 
Mr. Chintamani said ho did not want that the 
scheme outlined in the White Paper should be 
translated into an Act of Parliament. They did 
not want tho showy and costly IrappingH of a 
constitutional machinery, wlide the constitution 
was in every way unconstitutional. 

Tho Liberals arc great advocates of 
constitutional methods. Ilcnce, it is incum- 
bent on them not to countenance an "un- 
constitutional ” constitution. If they at all 
work under it, it should not be to work it, 
but only or mainly to oppose and obstruct it. 

Moving the civil disobcdienc#* resolniion, Mr, 
.1. X. Baftii, Ihmgal Liberal leader, haul that the 
iion-cn-opcration inov(*ment, Miiieli was lioni of 
4h*Mpair, had doic* much more irijiiry to ihc ptople 
iheiiihelvrM than to tliopi: ugnirib>t whi m it. was 
direc'ted. lie advised his (Oi<n(r\ni< ii not to give 
way to the spirit of detpair, hut go on with the 
spirit of triini., inasmuch as he felt that the spirit of 
eivil diHobeAlienf*.e was prar'tically pulling up » 
titrht w'hich was a iiegut.ion of law and order 
He ap]ieuled lo Britain to so regulate her action 
and policy that thf-rc might be lio further spread 
of exasperalion of ill-feel mg now existing. 

If bv injury Mr. J. N. Busu meant 
material injury, ho was right. Wo can support 
his atlvice to his countrymen to go on 
with tho spirit of trust, if ho inoaiit 

trust in Homo higher power than the powers 
that and also trust in llieuisolvos. 

"Law and order’^ cannot be made a fetish 

of in all cases. There is a higher law 

and order with which man-made law and 
order sometimes comes into conflict When- 
ever Mr. J. N. Basu and his colleagues 

appeal to Britain they ought to make sure 
whether there is any Baoetion at the back 
of the appeal. 

Mr- N, M. Josshi (Brnbay) in seooadiiig tha 
resQAttUoa said that be was not one of those who 
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held the view that every form of civil disobedience 
was unconstitutional^ but the Liberals could not 
approve of civil disobedience in any form as a 
matter of policy. 

Lord Hardinge as Oovernor-Oeneral of 
India said with reference to the South 
African Indians’ passive resistance movement 
that it was constitutional. So^ we arc glad 
Mr. Joshi did not out-official officials by 
condemning as unconstitutional every form 
of civil disobedience. His opinion may 
perhaps be summarized in Labour parlance^ 
by saying that he was opposed to general 
strikes as a policy but not opposed to parti- 
cular strikes for gaining particular objects. 
Well, the sum total of the parts may be 
sometimes equal to the whole. 

Proceeding, Mr. Joshi observed : 

To the Conp^re^s they said, a1thouti;h constitu- 
tional means mip;ht be loiip; and tedious, still it 
should /idopliod, as it was the ri^ht one. To 
the (Tovenimcnt they said, although law and 
order might be established by extraordinary 
measures like thi' Ordiaiianocs, these should not 
be resorted to in the interests of the liberty and 
freedom of the non-Ooiigressnieii. The tune has 
come when both the parties should cry halt. 
Let the (lovenimont remember that the eountry 
was much greater than the (\mgrcss and any 
party. 

We do not know whether Mr. Joshi has 
boon correctly reported. He said, extra- 
ordinary measures like the Ordinances should 
not be resorted to in the interests of the liberty 
and freedom of the fion^C’OtKjrv.ssmrn, Are 
the interests of the liberty and freedom of 
(^onyressoic)h immaterial V May they be 
treated as outlaws ? Of course, the country 
was much greater than tlic Congress and any 
party. But non-<]!ongre3smcn, if they want 
to be accurate, should admit that the 
Congress represents the country much more 
than any other party. 

Syed Hasan Imam 

In Syed Hasan Imam India has lost a 
distinguished lawyer, judge, patriot, and 
national leader. Mr. Hasan Imam was a 
younger brother of the late Sir AH Imam. He 
was about 62 years of age at the time of his 
death. He was called to the bar from the 
Middle Temple iu 1892. Practising at first 
iu Patua and then till 1911 in Calcutta, he 
beoame a Ju^ge of the Calcutta High Court 
in retiring in 1916. After the creation 
Omrt at Patna he resumed 
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practice there and continued to be au active 
and brilliant member of the bar there till his 
death. As a politician he belonged to the 
Congress school. He presided over the 
special session of the Indian National 
Congress held in Bombay in September, 1918. 
He was president of the All-India Horae 
Rule League. He attended the London 
Conference on the Turkish Peace Treaty as 
a delegate, and in 1923 was a delegate of the 
Oovernment of India to the League of Nations 
at Geneva. He took a prominent part with 
his wife and daughter in the Congress move- 
ment ill 1930. Communalism in any form 
did not receive any encouragement from him. 
He was a nationalist in tlieory and practice. 

Lady Councillors of (he Calcutta 
Corporation 

We congratulate Mra. Kumudiui Bose, n. A. 
and Miss Jyotirmayi Gangiili, M. A., on their 
election as councillors of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. They are the first successful women 
candidates to enter the Corporation by 
election. It is significant that both of them 
headed the poll in their respective wards. 
Both have a long record of useful public work 
to their credit. 

Annual Meeting of Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commetce 
and Industry 

Sheth Walchand Hirachaud presided over 
the sixth annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held on the 15th April last at Delhi. In his 
presidential address, which was lucid and 
brief, his observations were to the point on 
.'ll! the topics dealt with by him. In the 
opening section devoted to ^^Repressiou” 
occurs the following passage ; 

1 might, however, quote the opinion of an 
impartial Englishman who was a member of the 
deputation sent out to this country by the India 
League to study the Indian situation on the spot 
and whose opinion will, [ am coniidoDt, be consi- 
dered fair and unpr^udlced. That gentleman, 
referring to one aspect of the policy of repression, 
has said : 

*'When I know that the Oommissioncr of Police 
in Bombay can send' merchants to jail because their 
refusal to trade with the o|hcr merchants 
constitutes an offence and can remsc these whom 
he terms as *3aw-bteakers’^ when he in inlormed 
that trading has started in a certain market-'-thkt 
is something new in law and commerced* 
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The Sheih thinks that the Congress 
and will nerer be crushed permanently. At 
most, it might be driven undeiground for a 
time, . . 

In connection with Indians declining trade 
he observed : 

As you all know, Great Britain witnesses the 
unique phenomonoo of the “Buy British” cam- 
paign supported by everybody, from the prince to 
the porter and receiving whole-hearted support at the 
hands of the administrators of the country and as a 
result of this propaganda, the inrush of foreign exports 
to that country was very soon checked, fn 
contrast with this attitude we have in India 
responsible ministers in the provinces, carrying 
on a campaign for giving preference to goods 
manufactured in other parts of the Empire even 
at the cost of Indian -manufactured goods. 

He referred with appreciatiou to the 
work that is being carried un by a number of 
^‘Buy Indian^’ Leagues or Hwadeshi Leagues to 
propagate the cult of swadeshism. 

As was reasonable and natural, ho was 
against the export of gold from India. 

Whilst the United States of America with more 
than 7,000 million dollars worth of gold in their 
vaults think it wise to put an embargo on the 
export of gold, India's non-Indian Finance 
Minister characterisses this distressing feature of 
gold exported from India as a “pleasing pheno- 
menon.” 

This passage was followed by the 
speaker's refutation of the F'inauce Member’s 
ingenious arguments in defence of his inaction. 

The other topics dealt with by 8heth 
Walchand Hiracband were British Industrial 
Policy, Imperial Preference, War Debts and 
the World Economic (Conference, the White 
Paper, Adjustment of Military Burdens, the 
Domination of the Services, Commercial 
Discrimination, and the. Proposed Railway 
Board. 


Mr. N. R. Sarker s Election to 
Presidentship of Federation 


We congratulate Mr. Nalini Ranjau Sarker 
on hill election to the presidentship of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and loduatiy. The People of Lahore calls it 
“a happy choice" and says : 


Hr. Sarker fully deserves the honour, as ho has 
Aemm himself an acute stadent of econouiic and 
pmblemB in his aevera] speoclwi and 
on these sublects, aiullbas, bsiidei. to 
of Us oripaaitiag tifaat aa a wsaetusal 
Jm the fomd lecoid df (ho very 

tbS'^teitan 
wbuji Mr. Sask^ Chafarmaa. 


White Paper Proposals Determined 
Upon Long Ago 

The Burma R. T. C. met in November 

1931 ; and the general lines of the proposed 
Constitution for Burma (proposed by His 
Majesty’s "National" Government in England) 
was published in Command Paper 4004 of 

1932 early in that year. 

In a Statement made in reply to questions 
in the House of Commons on the constitutional 
problem in Burma, circulated by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Seci*etary of State for India, the 
following passage occurs : 

“If honourable membors will compare the con- 
tents of the GovernmoDt'R statement in that paper 
with the proposals for a Gonstitiitioii for India 
contained in the White Paper, they will see that, 
if allowance is made for the fact that ^ the Indian 
proposals are for a Federal Ooiistitution, whereas 
a separated Burma would require a unitary form 
of government the iujo sefi; of proposals vorrc$pot^ 
fivrif rlosely. (Italics are ours.) To put it 
summarily ; the same range of opportunity and 
function that it is proposed to devolve in India 
either upon the Federal Legislature or the 
Provincial legislatures is in the case of Burma 
to be devolved upon the Burma Legislature ; the 
same subjects that in India are proposed to be 
reserved to the (Tovernor-Gencoral would in Burma 
be reserved to the Governor ; and the same 
special responsibilities that in India are to be 
imposed on the Governor- General or tho Provbi- 
cial Governors, as the case may^^ be, will, in 
Barma. be imposed on the Governor.*' 

So the proposals contained in the White 
Paper (published iu March 1933) were 
decided long long ago, even before the 
packed sittings of the Third Round Table 
Conference. The only reason for the delay 
in publishing the White Paper that we 
can guess is to make it appear to the 
world at large that the communal diiTerencea 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
are responsible for the retrogadc and illiberal 
proposals made therein. It now appears that' 
the nommunal differences were not responsihle 
for the delay. Nay, the communal differences 
had nothing to do with the most importaiit 
retrograde proposals. They are copied from 
the proposals for Burma, where ti&ere we 
no such communal differences as esisi in 
India. J. M* D« 

^"Bengal Under Communal Award 
and Poona Pact" 

Sir N. ,N. Sircar^ Adyooate«43^neK«l of 
has prepaved and publiahyd a 
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let named Bengal Under Communal Award 
And Poona Pdct, and has thereby earned the 
thanks of the public. In it he has shown by 
marshalling facts and figures, compiled with 
care and industry, that ^^as the result of the 
Communal Award and the Poona Pact, Bengal 
Hindus have been successfully squeezed out 
of the proposed Legislature in Bengal.’^ lie 
rightly observes in the preface : 

Not from the point of view of Caste Uindua 
alone, but from the point of view of the DepresHed 
Classes, it is worthy of serious consideration 
whether the attempt to inflate their number, and 
the clamour of welhorf^anized pohtically advanced 
and numerically strong castes for reverting to 
'^Depressed Classes’' will not inevitably end in 
retarding that levelling up, which has been steadily 
going on for over thirty years at least. 

His appeal to the Mussalmans and the 
Depressed Classes are worthy of serious 
consideration. 

I appeal to the great Mahoiiiedan community, 
as well as to the Depressed Classes, to consider 
the representations made here, to oiuible them to 
judge, what offers they should be prepared to 
make, for a settlement, which, will do justice to 
the interests involved. Nothing but an agreed 
settlement can satisfactorily solve the difficult 
problem facing us. • 

Ace any Ketorms worth having if mutual distrust 
will compel incessant application of ^'Safeguards,*’ 
for protecting us from one another ? 

Tne acknowledged leader of a very large section 
of Hindus, Mahatma Gandhi, has repeatwly said, 
^'Jf we cannot solve the Communal problem, lei 
us not talk of responsible Government.” Will his 
followers practise what this precept involves ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar has demoastrated that, if 
the Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
stand as they are, the most public-spirited, 
the most self-sacrificing, the ablest and ^'the 
most influential community in Bengal will 
have little or no voice in the new constitu- 
tion.” This commnnity pays at least 80 per 
heat of the revenues of Bengal. This 
community has founded and maintains most 
of the schools, colleges and charitable insti- 
tAtiooft of Bragal. Almost all the endowments 
to the University have been made by this 
community. 64*2 per cent of the literates, 

60.6 of the literatea in Ekiglish, 79.6 per cent 
of Ikn atudents in hi^ seboois, 88.6 per cent 
of the students in Intermediate OoUegesi 82.8 
peroMt of the studeotsin Degree Classes, 

85.7 |MW cent of poetrgraduate and research 
htudmii^ 86«2.{er cssnfc of; me^eal students, 

«C students, iir teehtdeof imd 
' M6JS Hpttr “oent in ■■ 


ing and survey schools, 86 per cent in 
commercial schools, 83 per cent, of the officers 
and employees in Banks Exchange Insurance 
offices etc., 79.7 per cent of the members 
of the medical profe8.sion, 87.6 per cent 
of the members of the legal profession belong 
to this community — the Hindu community. The 
Muhammadans preponderate in numbers in 
the whole population of Bengal (Muham- 
madans 54.8 per cent, Hindus 43.1 per cent, 
Christians about 0.4 per cent, others 1.7 
per cent), and among the peasantry (Muham- 
madans 62.7 por cent), among beggars and 
vagrants (52.7 per cent), and in the jail 
population (53.1 per cent Muhammadans, in 
spite of the large number of civil disobedience 
prisoiiors most of whom arc Hindus.) 

This community, including the depressed 
classes, is going to be made definitely % 
force of law a permanent hopeless minority. 

Changes in fhe Calcutta Municipal 
Act 

The bill amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923, which is to come up for 
discussion in the next session of the ^ngal 
Legislative Council, is a measure of far- 
reaching import. If it becomes law, there 
will be a very serious curtailing of the 
autonomous powers of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration and a corresponding increase of the 
powers of the Government over it. 

The avowed objects of this bill, according 
to a ministerial communique, arc : 

(i) “to prevent the misase of civic power for 
political ends; 

(u) and ''to ensure that members of the Corpo- 
ration should face their responsibiUty 'for the 
proper adminieiratioii of the Caleiitta Municipal 
Act.” 

It is further explained in this, same 
ministerial communique that 

"There have been In certain quarters suggestions 
that the object of the Government is to attack 
the Corporatum and to bring under their control 
the detws of manicipal administration. This is 
not at all correct; a peruaal of the Bill will prove 
that the Government nave no ulterior designs.^’ 

The obvious comment on this advance 
assertion of iimopence is that>i^e benevqlent 
aiiw of Urn CbvenuBoa* am evidesMb in fhe 
Fxwwmii bill^ why ^ 
id»a»t tern imxch 

. Mj. *11^ fay 

' ■ ' will " \ 
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thoughts which would not have arisen at all 
in the natural course of things ? But the 
fact of the matter is, this bill is not so 
simple as it looks. It certainly has at the 
back of it an much backstairs negotiations 
and talks behind scenes as every important 
and controversial legislative lueasure has. 
We, howevcT, pretend neither to sliare nor 
to let out any secrets. But judging from 
published and well-known facts, it scorns that 
the proposed Jaw has a fairly long history 
of disputes and bickerings for power behind 
it. It is this liistory one must look into in 
order to understand the scope and intention 
of the bill. 

The dispute between the Government 
and the Corporation is both political and 
economic. Judging from the ministerial 
statement quoted above regarding the ^^mistise 
of civic power for political ends^* it might 
be thought that the British power in C''alcutta 
is in imminent danger of collapse from the 
encroachments of the Swarajist Coi'poration. 
Nothing so serious is, however, the cas<*. 
The political part of the quarrel only centres 
round the employment of some t'wenty-five 
low-paid teachers in the Education Depart- 
ment of the Calcutta Corporation, who have 
been convicted in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement and of other political 
oflences. The Primary Education 1 )cpartinent 
of the Corporation is one of those new 
ventures of the Nationalist Corporation, which 
however commendable from a disinterested 
point of view, has not beej. looked upon with 
particular favour by the Government It 
was the target of a recent and memorable 
attack by Sir Charles Tegart in London, 
who said, it provided terrorists with jobs. 
The charges of the Government of Bengal 
are, however, not so e:splicit. The statement 
of objects and reasons attached to the 
bill says : 

Jn the beginning of July, IU32, (Sovermeut 
addressed a letter to the Corporation of Calcutta 
askhig whether tfiaebers employed by them ui 
th^ Primary Schools had participated in the 
Civil IKsobedieiice movement or convicted 
of nolHiicid offences, and enquiring what discipli- 
the Oorporation Had tucen or proposed 
t^pni To thb aiquiry tte OoifMopition m>lied 
Ittnijw vecaaot mponsibte .for^liie pohrioal 
MagHeB <Ti taeir emplcwees their t^ice 

mm, nis a posfSon in Goternm 
voMd ipd and tte ]>Kid|||tivi^^ 


were, therefore, informed on the 10th December. 

1932, that legislation would be introduced to deal 

inth the matiev daring this session. 

In order to appreciate the sense of pro- 
portion displayed in this solemn paragraph, 
it should bo borne in mind that the number of 
teachers in the Education Department of the 
Corporation is about 1,000, and the number 
of person convicted for political offences 
is somctliing like twenty-five. 

Bnt, however disproportionate this resolve 
of the Government to deprive political 
offenders of their livlihood may seem, it is 
at least clear and intelligible. The stated 
aims of the Government regarding proper 
financial administration of the Corporation 
have not got even this merit. The passages 
of the ministerial connnuniqttc and the state- 
ment of the objects and reasons of the bill 
are a string of rigmarole neither making nor 
proving definite charges, but suggesting grave 
financial irregularities and perhaps gigantic 
embezriements in defiance of an all-seeing 
but impotent Government. What are the 
^^illcgaF^ items of expenditure to which the 
Government refer ? What are the so-called 
evasions of the provisions of the Municipal 
Act which confront Government with the 
^^difficulty that they must either condone the 
irregularities or take action so drastic as 
seriously to affect the interests of the rate- 
payers?” It is rather strange that only the 
Government should be aware of irregularities 
of the magnitude suggested and neither the 
Municipal Commissioners, nor the rate-payers ! 
If even this were possible, details of these 
grave irregularities should have been 
published long ago. Or do the Government 
believe that the rate-payers of Calcutta are 
in collusion with the ^Nationalist” Corpora- 
tion that they do not think it necessary to 
confide in them ? 

The truth, however, is that even here Ihe 
language of the Government is in absurd 
disproportion to the facts adduced. 

The ministerial statement makes only one 
definite charge of the evasion of the provisions 
of the Municipal Act of 1923, and that in 
connection with the various electrical sdiemes 
of the Corporation. Whether the provisioas 
of section 14 have been contravened ' in this 
matter is a question of faot^ which, is not 
settled one way or the other fay tiie w p 0 ti$ 
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judgment of the Government. After all it 
may bo no more than a technical question of 
accounting methods. But a more important 
consideration regarding the electrical schemes 
is that they form part of engineering plans 
adumbrated by an Indian engineer of the 
Corporation towards whom and all whose 
schemes the Government has shown unmistak-- 
able and pronounced dislike. In 'I he Mod^ern 
Bevieu' ^or December last there was a note 
(p. 721if'.) in which an attempt was made to 
show the negligence and the dilator! ness 
of the Government in connection with the 
drainage of C'alcutta^ which is a probicm of 
far greater moment for the inhabitants of 
Calcutta at present than any of the alleged 
political and financial ^^raisdeeds^^ of the 
Corporation. But while the Government 
withholds ‘their sanction from practicable and 
economical schemes for the solution of the 
sewage problem formulated by the Special 
Officer, and pursue their leisurely routine of 
correspondence, they arc trying to label the 
c:cpenditure incurred on measures designed 
to keep Calcutta in a sanitary condition 
in the meanwhile as financial irregularities. 

The electrical schemes, too, like the 
employment of political oficiiders, have been a 
subject of lengthy previous correspondence 
between the Government and the Corporation. 
On July llthj 1932 the Government wrote 
on this subject to the Corporation and the Cor- 
poration's reply was despatched in September. 
This correspondence is too lengthy and too 
technical for us to quote here. But a 
careful study of it will fully convince the 
reader about the following points : 

(a) that the subsidiary electrical schemes 
were no part of the main scheme for generation 
of electricity (submitted to Government for 
approval under sec. 14 in early 1931 but 
etill awaiting their approval) and thus there 
was no evasion of section 14. 


(b) that the electrical plant installed 
under these subsidiary schemes has proved 
to be a great boon to the ratepayers in 
relieving drainage congestion of the city 
and cheapening the cost of pumping both for 
supply and drainage, effecting consi- 
dend^e saving in mon0y. 
lip) o£ these Mbsidiazy schemes 


not require Government approval under 
sec. 14. 


(d) That one of these schemes, vh,, Soh. 
VIII and Villa — although originally once 
approved by Government — was again sent up 
to Government for approval under the strict 
reading of sec. 14, as the scheme was partly 
modified, thus proving that the Corporation 
far from evading sec. 1 4, had actually 
complied with the letter of the law very 
punctiliously. 

(e) That the Government, misled by their 
advisers (who were more mindful of the 
interests of a monopoly concern, Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation, than of the 
ratepayers), had acted unconstitutionally in 
interfering with the working of the Corpora- 
tion and tried to prevent the Corporation for 
looking after the interests of the ratepayers. 

(f) that Government has persisted in their 
arbitrary attitude in withholding approval 
of Scheme VII 1 and Villa (modihed) till 
today, thereby preventing essential drainage 
improvement works in important new areas 
of the City opened up years ago by the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust and endangering 
the health of the rate-payers. 

(g) that by withholding approval from the 
main electric scheme for two years the 
Government is delaying the realisation of the 
estimated saving (in annual electric bills) of 
about Rs. r> lakhs yearly, representing a 
borrowing capacity of about one crore of 
rupees. 

The solicitude which the Government 
show regarding the proper administration of 
the Corporation’s finances makes one curious 
about their past record in connection with 
economy in the Corporation and husbandingthe 
rate-payer’s money.^This is likely to both a 
vast and edifying subject. Wc shall confine 
ourselves to only one instance which is 
directly concerned with the Corporation's 
electrical schemes. 


The blunders and extravagance of the old 
Corporation (pre-1924) culminated in the 
hurried launching of a Rs. 3 crore water - 
supply extension scheme (the lEoore Schema)* , 
This forced the new Corporatioxt (based on 
popular "W^chise) to look round nndpeoh^ ' 
intc^l^ae workings of the 

^ew.to efectiijg 
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in raaaiag costs, and thus jgiving relief to 
the ratepayers burdened mth a huge annual 
interest (reserve) charge on account of the 
Rs. 3 <;?roreB borrowed to carry out the Moore 
Scheme. One of the first things done by the 
Swarajist Corporation was to appoint a Special 
Committee to investigate the possibilities of 
the Corporation generating their own 
electricity. For five years, however, nothing 
was allowed to be done by the influence of 
the vested interests and by the obstructions 
of the alien expert officers of the Corporation. 
An attempt was made in 1928 (when the 
(jfoverument group of councillors held a coali- 
tion majority) to scotch the ''electricity idea'' 
by renewing a long-term agreement with the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corp. Simul- 
taneously a similar long-term agreement with 
the Oriental Gas Co. at rates unfavourable 
to ratepayers was attempted. Both the 
attempts were frustrated by the adroitness 
of the strong opposition, and the ratepayers 
were almost miraculously spared. With the 
advent of an Indian expert at the head of the 
technical affairs of the Corporation in 1029, 
the situation steadily improved, culminating 
in the sanction by the Corporation of a 
fully formulated and practical scheme for 
generating electricity iu 1930, This scheme 
assures an annual saving of Bs. 0 lakhs in 
electric bills. The oue-pice unit boldly put 
forwud to the world was at first challenged 
by the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation but later admitted by them 
(however indirectly it might be) when it 
offered a rate nearer the onc-pice unit to 
the Corporation and reduced the flat 
domestic rate by about 8^2 per cent Since 
then, not only in electricity, but in every 
, money-'ipwing measure (f-ff., drainage schemes, 
manufacture of wagons, lamp posts, fans, iron 
pipes^ repair of boats, gas costs, purchase of 
machioery by international • competition) the 
Corporation had to fight incessantly not only 
Ae alien experts of the Government and the 
alien vested interests outside but their 
CTjOatiires and sympathizers inside the Cor* 
{loratiQiu , , 

’ . however, only one of jmhy snob 

We iBMi retura totthm ajidto 


The Rescue of Three Bhufiu Girls 

The billy country round about Darjeeling 
is one of the centres of the revolting traffic 
in women and girls. The simple hill-folk 
of this region are often enticed away from 
their homes by promises of employment and 
money. Last January Muhammadan 

merchant who had gone to Sikkim to trade 
in fruits kidnapped three young Bhutia girls 
and brought them down to Calcutta. The 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha accidentally 
got the news and rescued the girls from a 
house in Biirrabazar, and sent them back in 
charge of their representative to the Sikkim 
Darbar. The Hindu Sabha has shown 
considerable energy in fighting social vice, 
and this is another example of their praise- 
worthy activities. 



The three rescued girls with the representative 
of the Hindu Sabha and the General 
Secretary of Sikkim 


G. B. Shaw Warns Japan 

Mr. Geoi^e Bernard Shaw gave collective 
aerio-humoroufl interviews to Japanese pres*' 
men in Japan, just as he did to Indian 
pressmen at Bombay. The following extracts.; 
from The Japan Weekly Chromcle give soiiM. 
idea of what would happen in his ofdnion, 
if the Chinese could gpve as mudk tzeuble 
to the conquering Japanese as the Irish gave 
to the Eaglicdi. 


Aijt Wuw Bblf Dma ro a . 

“You it is sU in adif dehnee^ jroa sn 
iug in self^efenoe. All vats are mumt in sat 
dmenoB 1 Yba have hdwived pedtms/ eepnelfy 
heeause yov hsTen’t deehand war.'' 
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4eel»re war, tiKin what's the use of tbo 

*T6t as an outsider I wonder if you hare 
stopped to think what this really means to you. 
Now, I am an Irishman. Ireland is a little cabbafce 
garden of a country, it has about four million 
people, and Eae:land has forty millions. But 
England could not succeed in preventing Irishmen 
from vindicating their nationality. Blood and iron 
(Mr. Shaw pronounced it eye-run) and fire and 
miirder was let loose in an attempt to put down 
Irishmen. The Irish leader, Michael CoIIlds, said 
that for every cream shop destroyed, he would 
bum down two country villas. Have you consi- 
dered that ? There arc twenty-eight million 
Chinese in Manchukuo, how arc you going to 
keep them (^uiet ? You can't do it with police- 
men. A policeman is of no use whatever. He is 
perfectly ineffective, unless the people call him in. 
The Chinese people won’t do that and so you 
must face the question whether you are prepared 
to coerce them for the next hundred years." 

Mr, Shaw reminded his interviewers that he was 
seventy years old. In his younger days there was 
horse traffic in England, and sometimes a horse 
would slip on the road. 

"What happened then ? Why everyone rushed 
to sit on its head, for if it struggled to get up. 
it was sure to entangle itself with the harness 
and shafts." 

**ICeeping down nationalism is like sitting on the 
horse's head. There is no time to do anything 
else. The Irish showed this when for over thirty 
years they gave the English Parliament no time 
to do anything else but discuss the Irish question." 

^'What is going to happen to you if you have 
to spend the next century sitting on the horse’s 
head ? Who's going to do the work, or isn't it 
going to bo done at all ? The nationalists and 
patriots won’t do it, they'll be too busy talking." 

THK NATTONALIrtT fXXM.H 


Here Mr. Shaw made a slight digression on 
nationalism. 

“Any fool can make nationalist speeches. Any 
fool can talk about freedom and the glories of 
history. Nationalism is easy, and can be a great 
nuisance. When you finally get your nationality, 
you generally find it desirable to shoot tfie 
notionidists as quickly as you can. But in the 
meantime no work is being done. Arc you really 
taking a long view of all this ? In subjugating^ 
China have you thought of what is going to liecome 
of Japan ? There ore going to be continual risings 
and threats, and you will eventually find it im- 
possible to keep peace unless yon have one police- 
man for every Cminesc." 


^gmffnds of States" People 


In JuB excellent presidential address at the 
Mimjttb States' Peoples Conference Mr. A. V. 
Ww^ldlMut Bommarixed the donands of the 
im^e as follows : 

' ‘ ipst 1 ^ 
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law ; (4) lodlgSBunt oi tssiduat; potrats in- 
federal government: (5) oontinuanee of tw 
present prac^ in the matter of exercise of 
paTamountc\% but a greater alertness in fulfilling 
the Crowne pledge of good government in the 
Rtates of the pmple. 

Haskell Lectures 

We arc glad to learu tiiat Mr. IC Nata-^ 
rajan has been selected to deliver the next 
series of Haskell lectures in America. It Is 
an excellent selection. He will speak on 
Social MovementB in Modern India. 

Britain and Soviet Justice 

The Russian Government brought to trial 
some English employees of an engineertnj^ 
firm at Moscow which has a L-^rge contract 
for constructional work with that Govern- 
ment. They were accused of espionage and 
sabotage. The British Government or Foreign 
Office tried different kinds of intimidation to 
prevent the accused Englishmen from being 
tried and punished. They even passed a 
law to end trade relations with Russia. But 
to no purpose. The trial was proceeded with! 
and some of the l^rnglish accused punished. . 
The remarkable thing about it is thattilp' 
English offenders have got much lighter ' 
sentences than their Russian co-accused. > 
This is contrary to what we are familiar 
in India. The Moscow trial was not long'; 
drawn out like the Meerut trial; nor did tbn 
Soviet court pass such thundering sentences 
as the Meerut court; though the offences a4 
Moscow were really very serious. 

As regards the British Act meant to end' 
trade relations with Russia; the latter hun 
passed a similar Act. England has caught % 
Tartar ! 


Calcutta's Mew Elected Counqillors, 

Mayor and Deputy Mayor 

It is a pleasure to note that the majofify 
the new elected Councillors and aldermen 
the Calcutta Corporation are nationsSstWii , 
We congratulate them on thohr election andtv 
hope they will all be tme to tiieir trust 

We also congratulate Mr. Suitosh KnsgMt^ 
Basu and Haji M. A. Bessak on their .tieel^' 
to the chairs ei the il^or t0i the _ 

■ " ' ‘nitB 
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m^ma . •■• • F 

'd^'.todedbMliiig jtfopfttaitiRy 
to condemn Heir Hi^er 
jiw U&iitia without having full informatiQn. < 
have treated the Jews in G’erinany 
^^vay thejr are reported to have done^ 
.have punished the Jews in Germany 
^ fHopaganda carried on abroad against the 
by Jews outside Germany. The 
plo of viparioiis punishment is vicious. 
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jta^ed Ctass Gain (f) from 
^rify Pact 


The professed leaders of the Depressed 
us in the R. T. C. entered into the 
|ty Fact with the Moslem dele^tes .in 
^y. That the Depressed Classes were 
/Cat’s-paws, of will appear from the 
bg figures 

|i British India, minus Bnma, according 
Government Census Report, Moslems 
6,64,7 8|fi69 and the Depressed Classes 
. 4,02,54,576. In the l^wer Chamber 
Fedend Legislature Moslems are to 
seats, and tlm Doprened Classes only 
■tin proportion to the Moslem seats they 
‘i to have got 49 seats ! The number of 
to be given to the Depressed Classes 
iJpper Chamber is not even mentioned, 
no seat is to be reserved for 


^ Reduced fo Minority 
.jpeoyineea of Madras, U. P., Bihar and 
/contain a population of more than 
ves and 65 lakhs. This is more than 
j^'.popaiation of India minns Burma. 
'lito.‘F^idiaai Legislature, this majority 
seats in the Upper Chmnber and 
|i in the Lower, llie populatitm of 
W India, forming the minority, is to 
‘•■efiftit in the Upper Chamber and 284 
Lovttt 1 

t Jndia minus Burma the "general” 
cwb>hitB d 18^2,21,884 Hindus 
d « total . pQfmlatiop 


";'>•, i'?Wi 







The total nombor of seats in toft 
oial L^slative AssemUiea is 1685^ 
Provinces, minus 'Burma, HindaS'if 
17,63,59,738 oat of a totaT p(^u}ste 
25,66,27,138. In propordon to timif^iMI 
they ought to get 1088 seats out d 
But they are to get only 8394oa the- 
tion that they will get all the'' 
seats), ». e,, 249 less than their due 1 

Japan and India 

A Free Press cable from Shaoglialr dfited .' ' 
April 2, runs thus : >. 'j i,' ' 

/S»«m?Aai April m" 

In astatement to the pirns Mr. Eoxen Claem,- G b ii j HW t. 
es-Foreiga Minister, urged the uatioaoliSIs to 'MRSl. 
boycott of Japanese m^s ''even if it fatvoivm 
leiaxatioD of boycott of British goods, whfifitW'hn 
longer necessary as a measure to obtain iadsiNn/' 
dence.” It was pmnted out that Japan' mn 
recouping through the Indian market the loaa^ 
sustained by her through .Chinese boycott. Mk 
C hen furth» predicted that the Indum market 
was likely to become so important in Japanese 
industrial economy that Japan would most likely 
claim India as a life-line similar to Manohuria FOd 
that the day of British withdrawal from India waS 
not far distant, after which India woul4 be at the 
mercy of Japaiioao fleet. 

This reminds ua that when Lord Carmi-. 
chad was Governor of Bengal and Mr. P. C. 
Lyon an Executive CoonoiUor- we published 
a document relating to Japanese designs on 
India, unknown or little known in India. ' 

Safety of Indian Students 
in Germany 

The following communication is publishod 
at the request of India Institute of the 
Deutsche Akademie : 

Members of the lAboor Party have been nuds*^' 
tainiog in the Hmiaa of Omnmons that sslliftr; 
of the Indians pursuing tiieir studus in 
was oomptomisM by reoent pc^iticsl 
news has also been dimjged 'ki the 
India Institute of the Dmtsche Ah 
looks afier the interests of a consia 
of such Indiana as otudy in German 
public at lame that the safety o) 
students pnmmiig thdr aeientifio mo/k 
ing tmm intarfenng idth ■ 
present and in fhnba In 
to tna 'country ia order to 
' tritih €Wng»n things - tad 
a ri a ti nn s between Qemtay 








Prabaal Prcbn, Calcutta 
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WORLD-WIDE BROTHERHOOD 

By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


O UR world has many needs, many 
that are great and urgent. But 
among them all, has it any other 
that is so vital as the need of 
brotherhood ? And the brotherhood must 
not be limited. It must be universal, it must 
be world-wide it must take in the entire 
human race. 

I 

Perhaps the one thing that has done 
more than anything else in human history to 
make this possible — to prepare the way for 
human brotherhood on the scale of an entire 
humanity, has been the recent unifying of the 
physical world, that is, the bringing of the 
scattered parts of the earth^s surface for the 
Qrst time, into actual relations with one 
another, so as to form a whole. Strange as 
it may seem, only within our own time has 
the earth been really one. Previously, there 
Were fragments of a world, parts of a world, 
some near to one another and some remote, 
some known to one another and some un- 
known ; but not an entire and unbroken 
Wwld; There was no unity among the parts : 
therefore there was no basis for a unity of 
mankind. Although the spiritual world 
transcends the physical, yet in a very real 
sense it rests upon it Therefore, not until 


the physical world became a unity was it 
possible for humanity to become a unity. 
How isolated and unconnected have been 
the different parts of the world is easily seen. 
The world as wo know it today contains five 
main laud-areas which we call continents. 
But until very recent times only three of 
these — Asia, Europe, and Africa — even knew 
of the existence of the others : and in these 
three only relatively small parts which were 
contiguous, ever had much intercourse. The 
vastly larger outlying portions were almost 
as much strangers as if they had been in 
different universes. Until four centuries 
ago, so great and important a country as 
China was a mysterious land, practically 
unknown beyond limited parts of Asia. Even 
India, with her conspicuous place in Asiatic 
civilization, was hardly more than a name to 
a large part of mankind. Her silks and 
tapestries and other rich products of her 
looms, and the exquisite work of her 
jewellers and lapidaries, had made their way 
to the chief cities of Western Asia and the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea, and 
her Buddhist monks seem to have carried 
their gospel of brotherhood nearly as far ; 
yet it was not until a sea^route was dis- 
covered connecting Europe with the Orient, 
that India to be at all ade(]ttately 

known to the wetten world. 
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Until sixty or seventy years ago, Japan 
now so conspicuous among the nations — was 
merely a group of obscure, far-away islands, 
of which the majority of mankind bad never 
heard. Until four hundred years ago the 
great continents of North and South America 
were hidden away beyond the broad and 
stormy Atlantic, undreamed of by any nation 
of the Eastern world. Until later still, 
Australia — larger in area than all of Europe 
outside of Russia- -was undiscovered by the 
rest of mankind. The immense interior of 
Africa was a /rm/ incnijinia until almost oiir 
own generation. The same was true of vast 
regions in the extreme north and the extreme 
south, in the vicinity of the north and south 
poles. Not \intil the modern age of explora- 
tion and discov(Ty, consequent upon man’s 
mastery of the sea, were the thousands of 
islands — some of them large and populous- 
scattered among the o('caiis of the world, 
known to Europe or Asia, or even to one 
another. 

lJut at last a very great change has come, 
a change beginning in the fifteenth century 
with such great voyagers and explorers as 
Columbus and Vasco da Gama, but not 
completed until our own generation. Now 
all important parts arc discovered ; the 
fragments are brought into tf*.ich ; the 
scattered pieces, no matter how far apart, 
are joined ; for the first tira«* the world 
is really one. 

And it is one not only in the sense 
that all parts are known to one another, but 
also in the deeper sense that relationships 
undreamed of before have bc^ ii establislu‘d 
between them, and common interests of a 
hundred kinds have been discovered or 
created, which ai-e certain to be permanent. 
Trade and commerce by land and sea, 
railways, steamships, airships, telegraphs, 
cables under oceans, wireless and radio over 
both oceans and continents, postal systems 
extending to all countries, travel to remotest 
regions, world-wide finance, newspapers and 
literature circulating everywhere — these 
things, the creations of our modern science 
and modern knowledge— are shuttles which 
have woven all parts of the earth together 
and made them a nnity, — one world in the 
fullest and deepest sense, no portion of which 


can separate its fortunes from the fortunes 
of all the rest — no part of which can prosper 
without all other parts being advanced, or 
injured without all other parts of suffering. 
The isolation and self-sufficiency of peoples 
and of nations is gone, never to return. 

St. Paul says of the human body : "The 
eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need 
of theo, or the head to the feet, I have no 
need of y^ou. If one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it ; and if one member 
is honoured, all the members are honoured.^’ 
Wo are beginning to see that exactly the 
same is true of the world, now that it has 
become one. Asia cannot sax' to Europe, 

have no need of you nor Euroi)e to 
Asia, “I have no need of you.” No nation, 
without folly, and loss, can be indifferent to 
the welfare of any other nation. No people 
can harm another people without, sooner or 
later, finding a lash falling upon tlieir own 
back. 

The consc(]uences Howing from the unifica- 
tion of the world are necessarily very great 
and far-reaching. Since we have now one 
world and one human family, with interests 
that cannot be separat('d, we must have 
harmony, we must liave brotherhood. Every 
thing possible must be done to prevent ill- 
feelings, misunderstandings, contentions, injus- 
tices, suspicions, fears, hates, whatever tends 
to produc'^ antagonisms and wars. The family, 
the whole family of humanity, must learn 
to live togethcT in peace and goodwill. This 
is absolutely vital. This means that the most 
imperative, the most pressing question now 
before the entire world is how to promote 
human brotherhood, how to enable the great 
newly-created world-family of individuals, 
nations and races, to live together without 
destroying one another. 

It is said by doubting, fearing, faithless 
men, that thoughts of human brotherhood are 
pleasant, exhilarating, delightful, but are not 
practical, and are mere dreams. The answer, 
clear as the sun, is that nothing else but 
brotherhood is prac^tical ; everything to the 
contrary is insanity, anarchy, ruin. 

“Dreams are they — our dreams of 
human brotherhood 7 
Yes, they are dreams, but dreams 
from Ood, 
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Shall we deapise and scorn them — 

That men shall love one another, 

That all, w'hate*er their station, colour, 

Rank or name, shall call each other 
brother, 

That hate 'twixt land and land shall 
cease, 

That war, red-handed, Khali f. ivc place 
to peace, 

That greed shall grow less in the 
market-place, 

That lust shall yield to love for the 
race, 

That men shall meet (lod face to 
face ? 

Dreams are they all ? Ves, Gotl'is 
dreams, and 

Because they arc (4od's dreams. 

As (lod lives thry shaf/ rnwf tnw." 

Human brotherhood is important in what- 
ever form it appears : it is particularly neces- 
sary, however, that it be promoted in four 
different directions, namely, between 
between Itftrvsj between ! nth rid an! s and 

(‘/assrs (social and industrial brotherhood) 
and between lirliyinns. 

ri 

First, brotherhood between Ifftrrs, One of 
the greatest obstacles in tlie way of inter-racial 
brotherhood has been the lack of acquaintance 
with, and of knowledge of, one another. 

“Herein lies the tragedy of the world . 

Not that men arc poor-- 

All men know something of jioverty. 

Not that men are wdeked— 

Who is good ? 

Not that men are ignorant of a thousand 
things-- 

Trulh w inliiiite. 

Nay, but that men and peoples fenmv 
.NO liUfr of onr nnoihn '^ 

For the most part, the different races of 
the world have had habitats widely separated ; 
and men are likely to be prejudiced against 
those at a distance whom they do not know. 
People who are strange to us arc apt to repel 
us. Charles Lamb in talking with a friend 
referred to a certain man as one whom he 
hated. '^But why do you hate him inquired 
the friend, “do you know him ?” "Oh no,” 
replied Lamb, "that is why I hate him ; if I 
knew him, I couldn’t hate him.” The fact 
that races have usually been so widely separat- 
ed, and therefore strangers to one another, has 
been an important cause in the rise of race 
antipathies. Happily, as we have seen, this 
cause of race hatred and antagonism has now 


largely passed away under modern conditions, 
since the physical world has become one and 
people of all races are being brought into 
closer contact. 

Another cause of antagonism between 
races is difference of colour, hair, and physical 
characteristics, difference of language, of dress 
and of customs. But why should difference 
create alienation, or hatred, or repulsion ? 
Would mankind be more attractive if all men 
were exactly alike ? Would we regard a 
flower-garden as more beautiful, if it contained 
only one kind of flower ? Would a forest 
made* up of a single species of trees be thought 
superior to one containing many species ? In 
the world of physical nature variety is con- 
sidered an element of attraction, beauty, wealth. 
Why should it not be so in the world of human- 
ity V Rightly looked at the fact that there 
arc different races of men, with different 
appearances, customs, charactcrstics, means 
advantage ; means a more interesting and 
wonderful world. The world would be far 
poorer and far less desirable as a place to live 
in if there were in it only one race and one 
civilization, even if that race and civilization 
were our own. Intimate acquaintance with 
different races shows that they all possess 
qualities which in their different ways are 
interesting and admirable, and which form a 
solid basis for mutual regard and fraternal 
relations. Friendships should not be confined 
to persons of one’s own class, one’s own station 
in life, or one’s own race. Some of the warm- 
est and truest friendships ever known have 
been between men of widely different races. 
Lives arc widened and enriched by 
international and inter-racial contacts and 
syrapathies.To know another civilization with 
sympathy and appreciation, is a valuable 
education. Wo should learn to care for human 
beings as human beings, without reference to 
the accidents that differentiate them from one 
another or from us. Brotherhood should be 
as wide as humanity. 

Perhaps nothing in the past has done so 
much to create antagonism between races, 
perhaps nothing is doing so much to create and 
foster such antagonism at the pres mt time, as 
the disposition on the part of the btronger and 
more advanced races to tyrannize over 
oppress and wroi^ the weaker— to subjugate 
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them and exploit their lands^ and in manj 
cases virtually to make slaves of them. Under 
such conditions^ of course^ brotherhood is 
impossible. Brotherhood can bo based only 
on kindness and justice. 

Whenever races more advanced in civi- 
lization come into contact with those less 
advanced^ their aim should not be to 
subjugate and exploit, but to befriend and 
lift up. We arc ashamed to take advantage of 
the weakness and ignorance of children to 
abuse and oppress them — because we arc wiser 
and stronger than they : we recognize it to be 
our duty to protect them. It should be the 
same with advanced races in their dealings 
with races of inferior cultuie. The attitude of 
the superior should always be that of friend, 
guardian, teacher never that of despoiler. 
Thus it is that the promotion of brotherhood 
between races must always rest mainly with 
the higher. 

What have wo in America done to promote 
or to hinder the spirit of brotherhood between 
rac(‘a ? Let us see. 

I recall with shame that some years ago 
we, as a nation, forgot for the time being, our 
own past history and the very foundation 
principle of our democracy — that ^'all just 
government derives its power from the consent 
of the governed” — and following the evil 
example of the nations of Europe, we obtained 
a colony, or rather a dependency, in the Far 
East. Finding the people of the Philippine 
Islands struggling to free themselves from a 
tyrannical foreign power, instead of adding 
them, we committed the criuie of seizing their 
country, cariydng on a cruel war to subdue 
them, and have held them ever since as our 
subjccte, undoubtedly feeling ourselves more 
at liberty to do this because they were of a 
race different from our own. 

True, we have probably treated these 
Filipino subjects of ours better than any 
other nation has ever treated a subject 
people. We have done much to establish and 
maintain schools and education among them 
everywhere, and to promote sanitation in all 
parts of the Islands. We have allowed a majo- 
rity of the offices of the country — the higher 
as well as the lower— to be filled by Filipinos. 
We have left municipal and local government 
altnost wholly in the hands of the people. We 


have even gone so far as to grant to the 
Filipinos themselves nearly full power in 
national legislation and in control of their 
national finances. In other words, our "bene- 
volent despotism” has been extraordinarily 
benevolent, — benevolent to a degree hitherto 
unknown. Yet what of all this ? Nonetheless 
our rule has been a despotism, unpardonable 
and unendurable, because it has robbed nine or 
ten millions of people of something for the 
loss of which nothing can compensate, some- 
thing dearer to them than life itself — their 
freedom, their independence ; it has kept 
them in subjection to a foreign power whose 
only right to rule them was the right of the 
sword ; it has humiliated and degraded them 
by depriving them of a place among the 
nations of the world. 

Will we persist in our national sin ? I 
am happy to answer that I do not think so. 
We have promised the Filipinos their 
independence, and T believe we shall keep 
our promise. Our militarists, imperialists, 
and capitalists, to whom human freedom 
means little (as it means little to those classes 
the world over) want to letain these rich 
Islands permanently for purposes of ex- 
ploitation, and are doing and will do all in 
their power to render our promise of no effect 
by causing interminable delays in its fulfil- 
ment. Their power is great but, I do not 
believe they will succeed. The American 
people as a whole are honourable and just. 
To them the nation^s promises are not 
caraouflnge, and not scraps of paper to be 
trampled under foot at will. They are 
sacred things. I am confident that we shall 
defeat our capitalists and militarists, and at 
no distant day grant to the Filipinos the 
freedom we have too long withheld from 
them. 

Wc, Americans, have a very serious race 
problem here at homo. It has to do with 
our negro population. How can ninety or a 
hundred millions of white people and ten or 
twelve millions of another race and colour live 
together in the same nation ? Unfortunately, 
we have tried the way of antagonism as seen in 
our shameful lynchings. But antagonism only 
creates further antagonism, and our difficulties 
deepen. Slowly but surely, as I believe, our 
better minds are beginning to see that becaose 
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we^ the white people^ have always been free 
while the negroes have been slaves^ beoauso 
we have enjoyed advantages of education and 
self-development of which the negroes have 
been deprived, and because our civilization 
has been higher than theirs^ therefore the 
chief responsibility for mending things rests 
upon us. Nohlefise nhligo. Our business is 
not to sneer or criticize or blamo^ but to help. 
To these people who arc with us, not because 
they wanted to come^ but because we brought 
them for our own advantage, we must now 
give the advantages that arc their right — 
facilities for education that will lift them out 
of their ignorance and dependence, and make 
them intelligent, self-supporting, self- 
respecting members of civilized communities. 
In other words, we are beginning to discover 
that the key to our American negro problem 
is brotherhood and that there is no other, as 
there is no other to any of the race problems 
of the world. 

There is serious antagonism, largely racial, 
between the peoples of Asia and those of 
Europe. Because European nations belong 
to the so-called ^White^ race, they have long 
been disposed to look down upon Asiatic 
peoples, and to regard themselves as at liberty 
to domineer over them, to exploit them and 
rob them of their territory. Today, Europe 
holds political control over three quarters 
of Asia. This injustice, of course, is felt 
deeply by the Asiatic peoples* -They love 
freedom and independence as much as do 
the people of Europe. They like no better 
to be robbed of their soil and be ruled by 
aliens. If antagonism between Asiatic and 
European nations is to be removed, Europe 
must treat the older continent with more of 
justice than too often she has done in the 
past or is doing today. 

Great Britain's past treatment of China 
in twice waging war against her for the 
purpose of forcing the opium trade upon 
her people, thus to gain revenue by their 
degradation and ruin, forms one of the 
darkest records of modern history. Indeed 
the treatment which nearly all the leading 
powers of Europe have accorded to China 
has been overbearing and unjust in the 
extreme. 

Great Britain's treatment of India, her 


persistence in holding in subjection a highly 
intellectual people, with a civilization far older 
than her own, exploiting their country for her 
own enrichment, and granting them no effec- 
tive voice whatever in their own government, 
is a great and long continued wrong which 
the whole civilized world should condemn. 

It is especially unfortunate that there 
should be injustice and antagonism between 
the races of Europe and Asia, because of the 
fact that they are so closely related. Euro- 
peans call themselves Vhite’ and the peoples 
of Asia ^browii* and ^yellow/ But how very 
little do these colours really signify ! Some 
Asiatics arc whiter than some Europeans. 
When light-skinned Europeans migrate to 
tropical lands they grow darker in colour, 
and when dark-skinned Asiatics move to 
colder climate's, they grow lighter. 

If anywhere in either continent any race 
is disposed to lift itself up in pride above 
others as a purer race and therefore as 
superior, it may well be reminded that neither 
continent contains any such thing as a pure 
race. All the races of Asia and Europe arc 
mixed : this is particularly true of Europe. 
It seems to bo the verdict of the highest 
scientific authorities that there is probably 
not a single so-called 'European' person living 
who does not have Asiatic blood in his veins, 
while large numbers of the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe possess more or less African 
blood. Considering thr^sc facts, how little 
ground is there among the peoples of either 
continent for race pride or race antagonisms 
and how much for race brotherhood. 

Europe is disposed to be proud and domi- 
neering over Asia because she (Europe) claims 
to be at the front in the world’s civilization. 
Her claim is open to dispute — the decision 
depending upon what we are to regard as 
highest in civilization, things material or things 
spiritual. And it may be well for Europe 
to remember that even if she is at the front 
today, she was not always so, and the time 
may come again when she will not be. At 
ouc time Egypt, in despised Africa, led the 
civilization of the world. At another, Babylon 
in Asia was the loader ; at another India ; 
at another, China. 

If Europe has produced great nations, so 
has Asia. If Europe has given birth to great 
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men, Asia has given birth to men quite as 
great. Indeed, has Europe had any sons in the 
past who may justly be ranked as the equal 
of Asia's Confueiiis, Buddha, Moses, 
Maliomet, and Jesus ? Has she any today as 
truly great as Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore ? I^urope should not forgot that 
she did not originate her own civilization, 
but reeeived it from A sia. More than that, 
she did not originate her moral laws, or her 
religion. Both of these inestimable treasures 
are Asia’s gifts to her. 

During the past century, Europe has been 
conferring upon Asia the valuable boon of 


her science. For this Asia may well be grate- 
ful. But there is little cause for boasting on 
Europe's part. Surely, it is time for her to 
be making some return to the older continent 
for thf‘ priceless boons of her own civilization 
and especially for the most valuable parts 
of her civilization, her moral laws, and her 
religious faith. 

What is needed is for Europe and Asia 
to lay aside their antagonisms, to join hands 
in carrying forward civilization — civilization 
on both its sides, material and spiritual, and 
to co-operate in every way possible in the 
work of practically uplifting the world. 

(To hr rotichuled) 


HOW AMERICA TRAINS YOUNG CITIZENS AS SOLDIERS 

liY Dr. SrDHINDHA BOSE 


ACIPIST8 there arc in the United 
States ; but passionate pacifism is 
far from becoming a cult among the 
sturdy American youth The 
general trend of thought in America is that 
in periods ot peace, appropriate action must 
be taken to insure the proper organization 
and maintenance of the means of providing 
for the country’s defence. Then when the 
nation is coafront(»d with a war, it will be 
ready to face the enemy with minimum loss 
of life and treasure. Means of preparedness 
taken in peace time arc ns economical of 
jnanhood and money as they are guarantees 
of national security. 

The professional standing army of the 
United Stat(*s is smaller than that of other 
great naiions. Moreover, this country does 
not require compulsorj" military service of its 
citizens. In order to remedy this pai-tially, 
the National Defence Acts provide for 
the constitution of tlie Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps (R. O. T. C.) in educational 
institutions throughout the country. It is 
true that except in a number of colleges and 
universities aided by the fc<deral government, 


the establishment of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is voluntary with the author- 
ities of the educational institutions. But the 
Corps is a vitally important elein<‘nt of 
American national defence. 

Officers' Training Corps 

The primary object of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps is to provide 
systematic training at schools and colleges 
for the purpose of qualifying students for 
commission as reserve officers in the Army 
of the United States. Its purpose is to 
educate the future civilian leaders of the 
nation to their military obligations of 
citizenship while they are in the formative 
period of their lives. The leadership 
developed as a result of this training is to 
be utilized in time of national emergency. 
The system takes the place in the Unitec- 
States of universal military service demandec^ 
by practically all other Western countries. 

The complete military course of 
instruction comprises four years : a basif- 
course of two years and an advanced course* 
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of another two years. The basic course deals 
mostly with military fundamentals and 
includes those subjects which arc necessary 
to cjuality the student to perform the duties 



Mifts Mary O’Reilly receivinp her captain's bars 


of a non-commissioned officer of th(» United 
States Army in the lowest grade. 

The object of the advanced course is to 
present in detail the information necessary 
to qualify for a commission a limited number 
of students who have completed the basic 
course and have demonstrated exceptional 
qualities of leadership. Such students are 
enrolled in the advanced course by signing a 
contract to complete the two years of 
training at a college or university. It is 
f'xpected that graduates of the four-year 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps course will 
be qualified to perform the duties of 
oommissioned officers of the lowest grade. 

Let it be understood that the Reserve 
tlfficers' Training Corps consists of ^^units’^ 
of the different armSj such as infantry^ 


cavalry, artillery, aviation, engiii(*cr, medical. 
The couises of instruction for the various 
arms are prescribed by the War Department 
at Washington ; but they art' not in eon- 
llict with the general policy of the edu- 
cational institution concerned. The State 
University of Ohio recently ottered fifty 
ditterent courses in R. (). T. C. subjects. 

The opinion is generally held by a large 
number of American educators that the 
Reserve Officers’ Training C^orps is not 
warlike in purpose. Its primary fiinetious 
are citizenship training, charaett'r building 
and physical development. ‘^A prepared 
Alnerit'a will never seek waj', nor will war 
seek a jirepared America,” I was recently 
told by (Colonel C, R. Lewis, Professor of 



The Lady Colonel 

Miss Evelyn Hoskins, chosen as the most poi)ular 
co-cd of the University of Tennessee, the award 
carry inir 'With it the title of colonel in the 
R. O. T. C. regiment 

Military Science and Tactics at th<) State 
University of Iowa. ^'Apart from metical 
benefits which the University students get 
from military trainings they are because of 
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this training better fitted for their industrial 
and professional careers. It is eminently 
worth while." It must be so, for I find that 
in the past ten years the United States 
government has spent for its Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps 318 million rupees to teach 
military science to a millioti students. 

Last year the li. O. T. C. units were 
conducted in 313 schools, colleges and 
universities, with 147,000 students receiving 


popular with the students. Nevertheless, 
there are many prizes, honours and awards 
established exclusively to encourage the 
R. O. T. C. students. In the co-educational 
institutions, girls often interest themselves 
in college military activities, and act as 
sponsors and honorary colonels. Some of 
them even take the R. O. T. C. courses. 
Rifle markmanship, military tactics, and army 
ethics are included in their training. Girls 



ALWAYS FJLLED are tho ranks of the lieserve Officers’ Training Corps at Ogden High School, 
j Ogden. Utah. These girls are siioiisors of the organization who have been equipped with 
Bp6e\0 uiufornis to help them to carry out their duties. 


training. lu 159 of these institutions military 
training was completely compulsory for the 
first two years of attendance, and took in 

95.000 students. Over 1,700 instructors 
from the United States Army were used to 
teach the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units. 

The federal government' furnishes officers, 
enlisted men, materials and money to carry 
on the military instrnetioii. At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which is attended by about 

10.000 students, three million rupees’ worth 
of military equipment is at the disposal of 
the R. O. T. C. students. 

The R. T. C. courses are, as a rule. 


can be moulded into good citizens as well 
as boys. 

No matter what the pacifists may say, 
the R. O. T. C. is firmly rooted in American 
national life. A student enrolled in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is a 
guardian, not only of the safety of the 
nation, but also of its honour and dignity. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps 

Another agency for training young 
men for military leadership is the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, known as the 
C. M. T. C. There are 63 Camps distributed 






\ I'ovifW of the O 'J' 


Mild 4f),f)()() .students, at jiu Miiiiiial eost of 
s to niillioii rupocs. (ieiieriil Pershing, 
< ^oiniiuinder of tho American Kxp(‘ditionarv 
l-'oree in (treat War, said that th< so 
(\*imps are modest in comparison with the 
i»rand manoeuvres which are li<*ld annually 
by most of the great nations of the world. 
The American < ^imps are purely voluntary. 
'The voiing men go there because they wish 
to know the fundamentals of American 
citizL'iishi]) and thi’ inilitaiy art. 

"J'lic entire course consists of tj'aining during 
one month (duly) for four years, although 
there is no compulsion to return for the 
I'ollowing year’s eoiirso. Tlu^ students are 
called “basics” (first y<‘ai‘), “reds” (second 
year), “whites” (third ^eaTh and “bine?-’* 
(Fourth year). 

Ill the first year -remember that first year 
means only one month --all the “basics” take 
identical work, which includes infantry 
drill, scouting and pati’olling, first aid and 
personal hygiene, military i'c*remonics, 
practice march with tents, rifle pra<'tice, and 
the writing of a paper on “What f^onstitiitc'S 
Good (Htizenship.” 

After the first year the work is difloreii* 
tiated. When a student decides to go int(» 



The ( 'uijtiiiu of the Women's liifle Teiun, 
(feorge Washington rnivorsity 

includes care of animals, stable management, 
hignal communications, customs and courtesies 
of the military service, care of personal 


79-J 
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equipment, map anrl aerial photograph 
reading. 

Some fspecimeii studies in the fourth year 
work of an infsintrvinaii are “Un^at 
Am(*rieaiis^’ — which is an advam’ed < onr‘>«‘ in 
eitizen-liiji, niilitiiry t(»pog?ji|)hv, military 
discipline, close older drill, pistol marksmaii- 
bhip, and tiaining with llie automatic rifle. 



R. C). T V Siudents 
Kiveivin^ Spceiul Awards 

Nf* splattcrdash in aJl that. It is rigorous, 
earnest work for man or boy- and it makes 
boys men. 

The students in Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Champs receive, of course, no remunera- 
tion, no pay for learning how to be useful to 
their eountry in peace and in war Only tlieir 


travelling exp^mses from their limnes to the 
camps arc paiti bv tlie federal gov^ermnent. 

The eonr.'.e of sttidy, as aln-adv imirn.ited, 
continues during one month of ea(‘h of the four 
snccessiv^e venrs. At the end of the fourth 
year’s month in <''iiiip, students take (iorres- 
]iri*ulenee eonrsi's in (1) arrnv organiz ition, 
(2 army admini*-tratioii, ( f) aerial photograph 
reading, and (4) military law. Jf tiny pass an 
examination in these courses, they are given 
a second lieutenant’s commis'-ioii in the 
reserve corps of the* United States Army. 

The fir^t purpose of the Ciiizt^ns’ Mditary 
Training Camps is to train the menilx r.s in 
the rndi'nenls of military existence and 
tiefies, that they mav be readily as'-imilable 
info fin* fit'-t line of defence in an emergency 
Ev«m if the military value of the came 
training were mUliing, which is not true, the 
nation would be heal liner because C)f the 
healthy iiiflnenee of camp life upon those 
citizens who were admitted to it. TJie 
opportunity to spend a summer month in 
the open, with supervised sports, drdl, and 
reel cation at tlie government’s exp(*nse, is a 
iinifpie privilege for young Americans who 
eiijt^y that experi(‘nce. For men jealous of 
their health and for those who enjoy the 
<‘xlularation of pliysie.il exertion, and for 
thos(» wln» seek outdoor comriide-^hip, the life 
at the Training C^iiupv; incomparable. 


GANDHI 

B\ ELSA TUnoK 


O shining soul 1 
W'thin a thin brown body, 

( Holding an empire 
In your weaving hands 
The Lion’s roars, 

The Lion’s claws, 

Leave yon unshaken. 

We are driven, 

We are driven 
By the winds of desire. 

Hither and thither. 

But you sit. quiet in pri.:.on, 

In the prison we made for yon ; 
Weaving, xveaving. 

Dreaming, dreaming, 

Praying, praying, 


Jjoving, loving, 
l<^i‘-ting to death for us ; 

We wlio are torn from the 4ree, 
Shrivelled and hopeless, 

D\ing the death. 

One l)v one, 

^rwo by two, 

Multitudinous 

We are driven back to yon, 

() (jrandhiji, 

For yfui arc the sap of life. 

O sliining soul ! 

Within a thin brown body 
That holds a world 

In your patient hands. 



A PORTRAIT OF MAHATMA GANDHI* 

I'ltoi Sl’NJTI K'rMAK <'IIA 1 TKRJI, m. i,. i.iii (homlmi 


W K ai(‘ nil iiioiT oi iKM-o-worshiUpi-rs-- 
very >(iiH*rior ix^oplc amount, 
us, wIkj nro lJuur own hia-oo. The 
hero A\lietlier !i<‘ MieectMls or iails i> Jilwiivs a 
la‘ro, and la* i*' sure to eome before mankind 
a( till* time of ii ‘‘ii*at cii>is, la* is the tiruhtin 
m whom the Spirit oi (Jod inaiidVstR itself 
for tla* Kualanee 4>f bewd^h'red human itv. A 
hero, thf chosen one (d ( irod, ha-^ aliove all 
-meority and sinjilon(‘Ss ol jairpose, ami he 
takes upon himself the burden of Ids fellows* 
siim ami \^oaknes^e^ willin<:'ly Tla* di/ine in 

a hero shines out in sjiife oi hims<df, and he is 
msUntly reeo^niziMl b\ jx^ojde II is .saeiifiet* 
ami his sniferinf* are a measure to [ud^e ourselves, 
and (iven in life lie becomes h» most of us an 
idivd. 

Such a hero is Mahatma («amlhi. 'I'lie whole 
e«nintry is now in an a^ony oi anxietv and 
•'Vmpathota* '^urferinj^ for his lasj, not the least 
>if>nilieant in a loiu» series in itr^ inteutam of 
"elf-puriheation and ox])iatioii (or tla' moral 
<lelimpiiinev of his followers. May the onh'al 
lx* over ha[ipil\, for the sake of both Motla*i 
Imlia and the Worhl. 

It is a rare iortune lo set such a p‘i‘af man 
hi<*(‘ to face, fo hc'ar him talk and to receive 
inspiration iroin him tlirou^di jx'is»>nal touch. 
Kor tlioM' who are not happilv -huahMl, and 
vet would like to eonteniplate a littl oii the 
threat ix*rsonalitv, to have a f/inafftn of him 
flirouc]) a pietiire, the next ino'- oitunate thiim 
would he to xissesr. a rial poifrail, a portrait 
wldeh «ives u soinethiiur o\ the ('huriieter 
of the mail a symixilhoiie anrl a line 
rendering of one ot his mooil'^, ('liarai't-iistic, 
ami ennnhlina. I am nol i.duinc of a ])hoto- 
graph, w’hieh, valuabh iii own w'av as an 
objective* iloeumeuk eaniiof u-uall^ «hi im^tiee to 

Mahatma ( uindhi : \ imrtraif study lu 

eharMvl, by JHilinbehari Diitl , prinfni on special 
thid^ paper by a spcrial process of leixodut'lioa and 
enelosed in an arfistie folder Si/.e J j" l<,iniited 
edition, published hy the Hon. Sccretaiv UaBa- 
Mnndalf Tost Wos \ ' Uomhay Pri« t IN, 7— 

each ropy. 


thal elusive thing eallixl perMinalilv wliieli onl> an 
artisi can sci^ and (*voke, and make permanent in 
line ami form and eolour The gri'at men and 
eelehrities of tin* pn'^^eiit day, thanks to the 
spiiii ot the times, are being imide Immortal in 
ihe physi(‘al aspect for ]x>'teritv, wdiieh is <o be 
eongratulal(‘4l on tlie remarkable portraits it will 
bave of the gri*iit leader^ ol llio'e times. .\ml 
thrice liaiipy i< tin arti-'l wlio can S4*rve lii^ 
itdlows b\ LHving a good ami a living pir*turc 
ot a heio of his day. 

^fahatma (raiidhi ha- ii(»t had a i)lelliora 
ol good skctehcs ami i)ortrait'>‘ but we can 
eoiigratulate onr'^elves on the fact tiud soim* 
really g'ood sketi'hcs ol Inm liave been m.id«- by 
SOUK* ol our own artists. We can men I ion tho-e 
hv Muknl I)ey ami Kami l)e-ai, for iii-lauce 
The iireseut sketch is a ma-lcilv one hv ii 
voiiiig Indian arti-f, ^Mr. Tulin l)u(t, to which 
eompetent authorities have alieady mveii high 
praise*. It shows the jiower ol the aili-t as w«*ll 
as the pow’cr ol his subject. In a lew luml.i 
uK'niiil strokes ^Ir. J)utt has give'ii us a lelliuL: 
(x^rtrail ol the Mahatma in a mood wbieb bung- 
out his ]»ersonalily ivmaikablv well he* i- Iuti* 
a ]x*iisive‘ thinker, his bre)W finieiw’eil willi Ins 
de‘ep thought, with that loiiedi of melaneholy 
detae‘hme*iit wliieh is the maik ed both /untft 
anel tffujt the Ie»ve'r ol man aiiel tlie- striver ulLe i 
tioel. .\lr Dutt is a well-kuow’n aitirl fn)n) 
lleMigal w'he) Juis Hperit a goixl luaiiv year- in 
Ihunbav ami Alimeelabael ami has luiel jdentiful 
oe-ea.-ion to sec* ami .-tudy tlu* jiea -onality oi 
Mahatmaji. With such a poi trail he'forc us, we 
‘-eeiu tej umler.-land the* eharaeiei of this gival 
-ouh*el man lx*tteT, ami lo love and reve-renee* 
hi»ii and Ins ieleal all the Ix*Uer for lliat, and 
f‘e*l oiirsedve's ehusteaie*d ami e*nnohlei| lor that. 

May he* epiieklv get over tin* ('Heets of lii-^ fa-1 
of selt-purilication and of atoiieineiit lor hi- 
hiothers and -isters, in India ami el. -^e ‘where, 
and may he* be loin; -jiaied to us May oni 
h< ro lx* long amiek-t ii', to lead on in sjiili* 
ol all oin WTuknes-e- ami fiailtie- 

( aleutta 



IRRIGATION IN ANCIENf CEYLON 

|{y MANINDRA BIirSAN (SIM'TA 
(Uliislnitiil mill ilrini imi'' (nj Hk inihr.) 


T ill-: liiJC'Lout Siriluil('S(* people were 
reniinkable for their aehieveinents 
ill the seienee of iiTigation. A 
traveller in the ruined eities of 
( ’('vion will 1)(* amazed at the stupendous 
mjgiiieerino- s^kill disi)Iayed in this Hue. 
The ffffnfs', (Saii>. or tli(‘ large tanks, 
tlie pnkfuta.s (Sans, JJ(»ng. the 

baths oi the kings will bear witness not onl\ 
to the ciigiueering ^kill but t<» a highly 
artistic .^ense as well. 

So-ealled tanks are mostly situated in 
ei'utral (Vylon. It is not correct to call 
them tanks, for they are almost like lakes in 
extent. The important omss ar(‘ : --“Tissa 
\V<'Wa,” “Wasawak Kulam,” “Nilwera \Vewa,” 
“Miiieri Wewa/’ “'Fopa Wewa,” “Kala \V(‘wa,’' 
(*<<*., ino>t of which I hav(* se.'ii. There wa« 
an extensive irrigation system throughout 
tin* coiirilrv, which drew its supply from tli«*fe 
tanks. 

'Fho liistoiy of irrigation perhaps starts 
from Dewanampiya Tissa, the gn'at Sinhalese 
king, who was eontemporary and a friend of 
our Asoka. He was a gr(»at bnilder and 
irrigator. He fonnded ilie ancient eity of 
Aniiradhaj)iira and made tin* large tank 
“'Fissa ^\’ew.^,” with a network of (‘anals, which 
do not exist now in unimpaired eoiulitioii. 

Once I happened to enjoy the liospitality 
of Isuriniini temph* at Aiuiradhapura. This 
temple is very old and hallowed with tin* 
memory of Mahiiida^ who is said to have 
resided here. In the temple*, compound there 
is a small tank or pokuna(fig. 1), the four sides 
and tlie bed of which arc of stone ma.sonry. 
Water is drained into it from ‘^Tissa Wew^is” 
through a narrow canal, which runs by the 
side of the public road. The lock-gate is opened 
twice daily in the morning and evening and 
the water rushes into the city by different 
channels for the use of the people. Even two 


thousand years ago, tln*re wa** •‘inch a watering 
system in Anuviidhajnira. 

A beautiful carving of elephants in high 
relief on the rock at Isnrmnni temple 
enhances tin* bcautv of the feinall tank. Flu* 



Fiii. 1 Tlu* l<iiranuiiii Tempk* 

lower portion of the body of the elephants 
is immersed in water, and they se<*m to iilay 
witli water (fig. 2). 

The on Mihiutale, a small hill, 
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Fij'. 2. — rar\ni;i of an FJepbant in Isiiimiiiii Temple 


and converted him to Buddhism. 
Mihintale also contains the 
sacred bones of the great 
missionary, wlio died in 
259 B. c. 

A little further away from 
the nharas will be found a 
natural reservoir, known as 
Naga Pokuna, which is supposed 
to have been made by king 
Aggabodhi I (a. i>. 5()4). The 
name Naga Pokuna is derived 
from the five- headed cobra, 
which ib carved on the rock by 
the reservoir. Only the heads 
rise above water and seem to 
hi^s and exhale poison (fig. 4). 
The |)lace is very lonely and 
surrounded by green trees. 
The constant chirping of 
crickets, the desolatencs-^ aiul 



Fig. li.— Virir from the top of Mihintale 


which is eight mites awav from Anuradhapura, 
will bear witness to the old water-system. 
Here on this hill Mahinda first met 
King Tissa who was out for huntiug deer. 


the carved snake give this place a touch 
of mystery. 

From Naga Pokuna the water was carried 
to a tank through stone pipes. The ancient 
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iRElGATION IN ANCIENT CEYLON 


people Imd artifstic ingenuity to add to utility. 
A roaring lion in standing position^ 7 ft. 
4 inches high is earv(‘d in h^gh n licf by the 
side of the t-tone tank or cistern (tig. f).) 
The seiilptiiro of the lion is indeed a 
marvellous conception of the king of the 
beasts in stone. A Jiipe from the tank is 
connected with its head in older that water 
might come through it and flow from its 
mouth. It was for the use of the ])ilgriiiis, 
who could get a constant supply of spring 



Fig. i.— Carved Biiakc of Naga Fokuiia 

water. Now-a-days this water-system does not 
work as the pipe is broken and disconnected 
in many places. 

Milton says in his Lost Cities of (Y^ylon ’ 

‘‘Perhaps of all that we know of ancient CVylon, 
the variety of architectural design hcslowcd on 
o|>en air bathmg-plaoes ih the most attractive. The 
large pokunas wiih their Tnassive hewn blocks and 
carved steps and their charming little pillared 
dressing chambers : ih^i deep out rock-hewn pools ; 
and the most original piriulo bath as this (the 
lion pokuna) and the famous lotus bath at Polonna- 
riiwa, all show care and design in this type of 
work which no people have ever surpassed.'’ 

The lai^Gst tank in Ceylon is Mineri 
Wewa made by king Mahasen in a.i>. 275. 


m 

It is tw’cnty sqnarn miles in circMimfercncc. 
The traveller wdll be refreshed by its sight 
while travelling fiom Havsirana to Pidonna- 
rnwa. The blue sheet of water seen through 
green trees is indeed veiv pleasant and 
soothing. Various kiixU of birds with multi- 
coloured pliiinaoo odd to the romance ol 
this place. At night w^’ld animals, such as* 
elephants, leopards, bnftaloi'^, deer, bears, 
eome from the dense jungle all around to its 
shore to drink water. 

Next to Mineri Wewa the name of Xala 
W(‘wsi may be mentioned, its area being 
seven square miles. It was made b\ 
King Dluitnseiia in \.h. Ifdl. He also made a 
canal about liO miles Jong named Yodii-ela 
(giants eansil) which eoniu'cts Kala Wewa 
with Tissa Wewa in Amiradhapura, 

Parakramabalui the great who reigned in 
the twelfth century from the ea|)ital of 
Polonnariiwa was a great statesman, builder 
and irrigator. He is a great national hero 



Fig. .\-The Lion Rarajiant of Naga Pokun 

and may be styled the Vikramaditya ' f Ceylon. 
As Vikramaditva defeated the '“.ikas, 60 
Parakramabahu freed Ceylon from the elutchcb 
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of Tamil iiitruderH^ who had been ])OuriEig 
into Ceylon from South India from time to 
time. The age of Parakramabahu may bo called 
the golden age of Ceylon, as (Vylori rose to 
its zenith in all its activities in his time. 

Owing to incessant internal strife and the 
Tamil invasion the eanals and tanks were 
nticared for. Parakrania renovated them. It is 
needless to suy the work was dom* by forced 
labour, mostly tliat of 'Famil prisoners of war, 
whom J^rakramu brought from South India, 
where he sent an expedition. The royal 
work in Sinhalese ])olitie'il code is known ns 
Jiajn^kartjn. 


Topa Wewa the beautiful large tank in 
Holonnaruwa was made by Parakrama 
(fig. 6). 

I^arakrama was » grout lover of baths 
as most eastern monnrclis are. ^Phe lumnnauti^ 
of Mogul monarchs sit Delhi and Agra and 
the tanks of the ruined palaces of the old city 
of Mandn are ample proof of it. Not 
only for himself, but for the priests and the 
public he made bathing places, so that they 
might find relief in the great summer heat 

The royal bath was in the pleasure 
garden. Nothing of the luxurious bath now 
remains. Only tin place is indicated by 
brick masonrj'. Thf» deseviptiou of the bath 
given in the Muhamwsn, the old chronicle, is 
very fascinating. According to the 


Mahavamsa the pleasure garden of the king 
was . . ornamented with a bathiiig-hall that 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder, from 
which issued forth sprays of water that was 
conducted through pipes by means of 
machines, making the place look as if the 
clouds poured down rain without ceasing — 
a bathing-hall, large and splendid and bearing 
as it were to the likem^ss to the knot of 
braided hair that adorned the liead of tin* 
beautiful park nympho. It aNo glitt<‘red 
with a maiisioii of great splendour and 
brightness such as is not to bo eompared and 
displayed ; the boauly of many pillars of 
sandal wood, carved grae<‘fiilly 
and was like an ornament on 
the faee of the earth. Tli(» 
Maharaui^a contains the deserip- 
tion of a few more batlis liUi 
this. 

After the death of 
Parakramabahu the great ('eyion 
began to degenerate, as the kings 
who canui after him were Jiot 
strong e])Oiigh to quell tlie 
internal troubles. With the 
national degeiuTation the old 
in’igatiou system with its 
network in the country gradually 
decayed. The iiTigation system 
was indeed like veins of the 
body, whieh watered the whole 
country. 

If (Vylon wants to reg<'nerate it must be 
through the renovation of the old imgatiou 
system, the source of her greatest national 
>fealth. 

Anuradhapura district is now covered 
with dense forest. The old city of 
Anuradhapura was once a populous city and 
as big as London. According to Milton, 
at the time of Dntugemnna who reigned in 
the second century n. <*., 

•‘the city covered an area of LW* fiiuare mileH, 
The distance between opposite gales, \orth a in I 
Houth was sixteen iniles. In one street .ire cloven 
thousand hoases, many of them lieing two 
storeys in hearhl . tin* smaller streets an* 
innumerable.’’ 

This description now sounds like a 
tlreaiu. 




SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 

By UMESH CHANDRA BHATI'ACmaiEE, m.a., j*x. 


r is well known that for long centuries 
of human history Religion in all dimes 
and in diifercnt shapes tried to throttle 
Philosophy and stifle Science. We 
cfiunot Ruy even now that this quarrel between 
Religion on the one hand and free thought 
on the other has come to an end. Kvideace 
of this struggle is still detectable- But^ now 
perhaps the table has been turned and 
-Religion itself is under a cross-fire from two 
directions — a flank attack by Philoaophv and 
a frontal attack by Science. , Will Religion 
survive this attack ? If so, in what shape 
will it emerge out of this struggle ? 

When Science was in its nascent condi- 
tion and was just trying to nusc its head, 
some of its conclusions were found contra- 
dictory to the accepted t<mcts of Religion, 
Hpcciaily the Religion of Christ. Religion 
thereupon attempted to »uppn*as these here- 
sies of Science with a firm hand and regard- 
less of the siifleringH and loss to mat^ind. 
Many a Galileo prepared the way to truth 
with thgir blood. But the ruthlessiu^ss of 
Religion was fruitless and many of its own 
ainuent theories had to be given up as a 
result of the tussle with Science. The theory 
of creation of the world and of the animal 
species which the Bible taught, was one of 
the very first to go.' Religion has since 
revised its own teachings and amended them 
w as to fall in line with Science. 

When it was found that Science could no 
longer be iguored~not to say, suppressed — 
Religion took to a new device and began 
to utilbse the rcsean^ches of Science itself in 
its own support It was claimed, for itihtance, 
in the first place, that, because of its own 
inherent inconsistencies, Science could not 
be regarded as an adequate interpretation 
of the world of experience ; in the second 
place, it was thought that^-^as far as Science 
has unfold^ the mysteries of- nature, — 
epough evidence wae. forthcoming to . support 
man’e Mief in This attitude 


towards Science was the beginning of what 
is ordinarily called Natural Theology. It was 
after all an attempt at reconciliation with 
Science. But, frankly speaking, the Natural 
Theology that has grown up in the West in 
only Christianity in disguise ; with this 
difference, however, that it draws a distinc- 
tion between the (‘ssential and unessential 
in Religion and shows a preparedness to give 
up whatever is gro'^sly unscientific, though, 
at the same time, it conceals a desire to 
retain as much of the old faith as possible, 
on the pretext that Science has not yet said 
the last word and that oven within the dis- 
coveries of Science, room Can be found to 
;iC(*.ornmodate many of the beliefs of the older 
Theology. Without denying th<^ truths of 
Science, even miracles wore not considered 
impossible. In other words, instead of coa- 
timiing the struggle against Scuence, which 
was manifestly useless, Religion endeavoured 
to secure the service of Science as an ally, 
with as little loss of territory to itself as 
was ]>racticable. But has this attempt 
succeeded ? lias Natural Theology been 
successful in bringing about the intended 
reconciliation between Science and Religion ? 

With Philosophy the relation of Religion 
has been perhaps a little less inimical than 
with Science. Philosophy also has suffered 
at the hands of Religion but seems to have 
suffered a little less than Science. And it 
has generally been easier for Philosophy than 
for Science to come to the aid of Religion. 
And those who ai*e willing to accept the 
fundamentals of Religion, are perhaps more 
numerous among philosophers than among 
scientists. Religion has always needed the. 
support of philosophical reasoning. And we 
find that within the foKl of isach historical 
Religion, a phUosopbical speculation for its 
support has ^ways grown, though its develop^, 
ment not been uniform^ in each ease 
And when a Philosophy haa| grown outside 
the fold of Religiou, there huf, been, to b^n. 
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with, little or no friction between the two ; 
not only thie, bat it lias often been possible 
for a Religion to adopt and press into its 
service a philosophy which grew entirely 
outside of the range of its influence. Thus it 
was easier for Christianity to adopt the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, who were 
not Christians, than the Science of Galileo or 
Darwin, who were born within Christendom. 

But this ailability of Religion towards 
Philosophy, is true only within limits. 
Whenever, however. Philosophy has claimed 
the right of free thinking, it has had clashes 
with Religion. Philosophy, too, has had to 
oppose many of the doctrines of Religion. 
It, too, has found that there arc things in the 
Religions of the world which cannot be 
accepted by reason, at least in their litoral 
meaning. And whenever Philosophy has 
spoken out its mind, Religion has not spared 
it any more than it has spared Science. And 
in the history of mankind the number of 
philosophers who have suffered for their 
views and opinions which were considered 
inimical to itself by Religion, is not in- 
considerable. Yet, on the whole, 

Philosophy has perhaps been more accom- 
modating towards Religion than Science. It 
has often tried to overcome its inherent oppo- 
sition towards Religion by spiritualizing the 
crudities of religious faith. Thus we have 
even in Hegel an attempt to spiritualize the 
Christian doctrine of Trinitv. 

But in spite of Natural Theology atid 
philosophical rationalization of Religion, 

Religion is hai-dly free from danger. 

Philosophy no doubt ir still favourably 
inclined towards Religion, but Scieiu'e is very 
much less obsequious. Science is -perhaps 
unconsciously and uniiitentionallv but 
nevertheless quite vigorously — paying back 
with compound interest, what she received 
from Religion in the shape of obloquy and 
oppression. Today we have the spectacle, 
not of Science and Philosophy being scruti- 
itiaed by Relij^ion, but Religion itself being 
subjected to the searching analysis and 
elamination of Philosophy and,— what js still 
more moxnentbus, of Science. There was a 
time vyhpn scieutiflo doptrine could not 
regard iMelf as muad and safe, until it had 
j^esfived tb«f of the Church. But 


now religious experiences, religious pheno- 
mena and the facts of religious history are 
all being subjected to the scrutiny of Science. 
Some of the doctrines of Religion such as 
miracles, had long been strenuously opposed 
and denounced by physical sciences. But a 
more subtle and a more sinister attack is now 
being made on Religion, specially by some of 
the younger sciences. This is sure to have more 
far-reaching consequences than before and 
may even undermine the very foundation of 
Religion, unless in the meantime Religion cap 
set her house in order and meet her enemy 
in the open field. This sinister attack comes 
mainly from Psychology and partly also from 
the latest political theories. 

In Russia of today, wc have the sight of 
a vast political experiment being made, —an 
experiment of a character and dimonsion 
hitherto unprecedented in history. But 
underlying this political experiment there is 
a political theory which seems to be radically 
opposed to all Religion. It seems to look 
upon the historical Religions of the world — 
if not Religion in any shape or form, as an 
enemy to human progress and the emancipa- 
tion of the down-trodden classes in society. 
We hear of churches being converted into 
factories and inosqnes into museums and 
Religion being banned as perpetuating the 
differences between man and man. Wc may re- 
call in this connection the fact that during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, Religion 
had to meut a similar onslaught in France. 
But it appears to have survived the devastat- 
ing influences of the Preach Revolution ; it 
has outlived the gibes of Voltaire and its 
transmutation in the hands of Auguste Comte. 
Will it also survive its present plight or melt 
away into thin nothingness before the fire 
of Soviet zeal ? 

Even if political Philosophy of the past 
or of the present many not totally extermi- 
nate Religion, the danger from Science is 
much more serious for it. A demolished 
chuix^h may be rebuilt ; a dilapidated mosque 
may be repaired ; a dissolved or destroyed 
religious order may be re-established* The 
danger from political fury, tlierefore, is not 
90 great for Religion. But if a fisyehological 
study of it gives adverse results, the danger 
is much greater* For, such results will sap 
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the very foundations of Religion instead of 
only attacking its outward expression. 

William James was perhaps the first to 
attempt a systematic psychology of religious 
consciousness. But the findings at which he 
arrived^ were not quite complimentary to 
Religion. Religion was a neurosis — and a 
religious man was a neurotic^ said James ; 
and what was health according to Medical 
Science was not possessed by the man of 
Religion ; his was generally^ a sick soul and a 
sick body ; Mem mm in corpore sano might 
also have a Religion of its own, — the Religion 
of healthy-mindcdncss ; but it was not the 
Religion which the world at large adored. 

Religion was after all a view of the world, 
and as such, it varied with varying physical 
and mental constitution of individuals. But 
the deeper religious experiences, such as 
trancos^and mystic communions, were not a 
sign of robust health ; and the fact that these 
might be produced by drugs and were more 
common to hysterical persons was evidence 
enough for holding that they were not 
necessarily of supra-mundane origin. 

But consistently with his position in Meta- 
physics, James was willing to concede that 
even these neurotic experiences might reveal 
truths which were otherwise inaccessible to 
iis. He would not regard our normal percep- 
tions as necessarily more informing than the 
perceptions of a religious neurotic. As man 
was the measure of things, the pious man’s 
so-called neurotic experiences might be quite 
as good and as valid, for him at any rate, as 
the normal man’s healthy perception. Even 
with regard to Saintliness as the ideal of 
religious life, James was prepared to admit 
that though under the existing social condi- 
tions of the world it was hardly calculated 
to lead to success in life, yet the present social 
organization itself might change and under 
the conditions of a different civilization, the 
saintly life may happen to be the fittest to 
survive. 

CMtics would probably say that the value 
attached by James to religious experiences 
was not much and that it was after all a half- 
hearted concesflioD thftt hs' w&b .making to 
ofrinion. Pedbaps so ; nevertheless 
madie die .^oooc^ssion: But others were 
tiyere iriMt woi^ k# concede even this mach. 


Take Leaba, for instance. In his Psychology- 
of Religious Mysticism, he ie at pains to 
show that psychologically examined the mystic, 
experiences reveal elements of consciousness- 
at work which can hardly be considered 
praiseworthy ; in most cases it is the repress- 
ed sexual instinct trying to find an expression. 
Leubs is definitely of opinion that love 
God in this way (i. e., like a grand mystic of 
the type of Marguerite Mari^ i-i to open the 
door to some of the worst perversions and 
distortiong possible to human nature." These 
remarks show how what at one time was 
regarded as a holy experience — an experience 
that came to one in a million and an experi- 
ence to obtain which a long and strenuous 
preparation was thought necessary — how such 
an experience is being explained by modem 
psycholog}'^ and what is worse, how it is being 
valued. 

This is not all. Leuba has also tried ‘to 
prove that the two most important doctrines 
of Religion —of Christian Religion at any rate 
— namely the belief in a personal God and 
the immortality of the soul — is fast disappear- 
ing from the minds of men of Science. We 
are told,- for instance, that among eminent 
scientists a very small percentage yet 
clings to these beliefs — not more than 
23.4 per cent on an average. And so far 
as psychologists are concerned, the more 
eminent they become, the less they believe in 
these things : only 8.8 per cent of the greater 
psychologists believe in ' immortality and 
1.3.2 per cent of such men believe in the God 
of Christian churches. 

The siguificanoo of such a table is obvious. 
It is an open challenge to the fundamentals 
of Religion. It is a challenge to prove the 
truth of what Religion believes. And the 
implied snggestion is that, since it is difficult 
to prove those, the belief in them should 
rather be discarded. 

Take again the inductive generalizations 
at which Starbuck arrives in bis Psychology 
of Religion after a study of about 200 
individual cases. The many tables and 
curves which he gives us there ptQVe, if they 
prove anything at all, that , the phenomena 
of religious conscioasaess ‘^e, like oither 
psychical phenomena, ameadble to eeriaitt 
laws, more or less definite. Ai|d to aa'honeirfl 
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«nd unbiassed student, these phenomena will 
reveal their owq laws. A scientifle study of 
religious phenomena will therefort* prove that 
they are psychologically <juite like other 
phenomena of mind and are governed by 
similar laws. The special sanctity that 
Religion attaches to these phenomena is thus 
destroyed by psychology. But just as all 
emotions are not of equal worth and value, 
so the religious emotion oven after its 
psychological analysis, might retain its 
character us one of the loftier sentiments 
possible to the human nrnd. That would 
nave saved much in Religion. There is a 
tendency, however, to deny even this much 
to the religious sentiments. There is a 
tendency to ascribe religious ex])eriencep to 
the lower elements in human nature. 

The worst danger to Religion come»s from 
the tendency to trace some of the higher 
religious experiences to the Hex-impulse. 
This tendency has maiiifoHted itself in variotis 
ways and claims to be justified by certain 
facts of religiouH life. The use of sex- 
symbols ill worship, the em[)loym<?nt of 
sex-imager}' for expressing religious emotions 
and the association of sex-ideas with ideas 
of spiritual relations are facts on which the 
above mentioiH*d tendency bases itself. And 
the claim of modern psychology that many 
of the religious experiences can be accounted 
for by the theory of repressed sex-instinct 
is also advanced as an additional urgument 
for suggesting that Religion liad its origin, 
directly or indirectly, in the sex-impulse. 

From the above account it would appear 
that Religion is not quite in the hands 
of its scientific students. Seieiitilic study, 
instead of proving a prop to Religion, 
threatens to deiiiolisli it altogether, ''Phe 
ScieuccK as such are much less harmful to 
Heligton than the Science of Religicui itself* 
The new Astronomy or the lat(isl Physios or 
tho theory of Biological Evolution may have 
undermiued sotne of the old crude ideas of 
tbe Uhuroh ; but they do not appear to have 
toudied the easenitials of ReiJgloo ; and the 
religions experiences whioli were not 
confined to any particular Religion and 
were ii^^penaeiit of. the tenets of, any Ohur^ 
or ere^j wane nn4lsttirbed by these Sciences. 
But. what other.' vSo&eiljices coutd net do, Ae 


psychologicfil study of Religion threatens to 
do. It threatens to take away from Religion 
its holiness and deprives it of its special 
significance as experience. If the vision of 
a 8t. Paul or tho experiences ()f a 
St Augustine are, from the stand-point of 
the science of mind, to be placed as 
experiences cn the same footing with the 
hallucinations of a neurotic or the trances 
of an epileptic, then wherein lies the special 
value of those experiences ? Again, if the 
experiences and emotions of a great mystic* 
are to be ultimately derived from tlie lower 
cravings of the flesh, then wherein lies their 
holiness ? The d.anger to Religion from a 
scientific study is, therefore, not inconsider- 
able. Enemies ai*e mustering strong around 
it which It can ill-ailord to ignore. 

As against this, the attempt of Natural 
Theology to maintain the idea of a personal 
God and other associaled ideas, can produce 
but feeble rr»sults. Metaphysically, atomistic 
materialism or l>oisin or any oth(T ‘ism^ can 
perhaps be siuteessfully combated by idealistit: 
monism ; and to tliat extent and us against 
these attacks Religion may perhaps maintain 
its ground. But the onslaught of pHvchoIogy 
is of a very diflerenl kind and requires other 
modes of defence. It is no longer the 
question whether the God of theism is a 
higher object of worship than that of deibin, 
or whetlier the idea of a personal God is 
more helpful to our Hpiritiial progress than 
an impersonal Brahmtu But the issues arc 
now quite diflerent. Is religions emotion or 
religiouH faith, of any superior value to our 
other experioneep ? And can religious 
experiences be accoHnt<»d for in the same 
way as other psychical phenomena without 
assuming the existence of supra'^huinaii 
objects to produce them ?. If religious 
experiences can be explained like other 
mental phenomena and if they are not of any 
.superior value, then the rest of our endeavour 
— theism or pantheism — is absolutely needless. 

If, however, it is claimed that religion is 
a higher experience, then it must be shown 
that, in spite of what psychology may say, it 
contains sviperior worth. The heresies of 
science can no longer be 'suppressed by the 
method of Inquisition* Nor wHl it do to 
maintain an attitude of superdlious contempt 
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towards the labours of Science. Science is 
too sinister an enenijr to Religion to be bowed 
out of existence by an attitude of stiffness 
and studied indifference. If Religion hopes 
to outlive these onslaughts, then it vnust meet 
its opponent openly and fairly and try to 
maintain its ground in the teeth of all 
antagonism. No compromise^ however, is 
thinkable without some cession of territory 
on the part of Religion. Many more of its 
beliefs and ideas must go. But if the kernel 
can be retained, there ought not to be any 
nervousness to part with the husk. 

Tt seems, however, that it is yet 
possible for Religion to establish its claims 
to our allegiance on moral as well as 
ontological grounds. Oiitologically, the 
truth of Religion, it seejiis, can be shown 


to be higher than other experiences, and, 
in spite of alt theories about its origin, 
it ought certainly to be demonstrable that 
Religion is the highest morality. And if this 
can be done, Religion may yet emerge un- 
scathed out of the ordeal to which it has been 
put by Science. But the shape in which it 
will come out of this struggle, will certainly 
be very much different from what it is trying 
to maintain now. It will have to leave behind 
in this process many of the dogmas and 
formulae which beset the religious of the 
world today ; but what it will retain will be 
the element of universal truth in it. So puri- 
fied, Religion may yet become axi universal 
creed for the whole of mankind.* 

• Contributed the Philosophieal ( 'Onji(r<5fW, 

Mysore. 
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A n Anioriimti travpJIiug around the 
world soon ^ets hardened to taunts 
against his native land ; or if he 
doesn’t, he had better hasten back. 
'I'hc land of the free and the home of the 
brave has conceived her world-mission in 
every way between universal religions 
evangelization and bigger and better indns- 
trializatidn. Bat few people back home 
realize that one of our most valuable contri- 
butions to society is to serve as a sort of 
scapegoat, lintaoroas to gaze upon and 
conveniently constmeted to receive the 
burden of the sins of the people. 

Now some of us happen to belong neither 
to the of one hundred per cent Yankees 
nor to tdtat of the pseudo-sophisticated who 
think it smart to m^gn their own countiy. 
We seek to adopt something of that attitude 
which psyoboloj^ts preseribe for the parent ; 
objoctiydy dispwMnooiud a£feotton. And one 
of qaestions . ; jWo ai^ led constantly 
to^_a{^c..omri^|ei 9 / travel 


has lent that |>er.spcctivo so difficult of 
attuiuineiit in the midst of things, is ; ‘'Is 
there an American culture ?” Whatever 
of naivete or confusion may reside in the 
(jnestion, we entreat obs(‘rvutIon that it is at 
least modest. Indeed, wore it not for fear 
of seeming to fall into that pharisaism of 
which at times wc have so justly been 
acx'.iiscd, we might mention several wcllTknown 
places which Jack even the grace to ask it. 
But fortunately, oiu* question, as worded, is 
not comparative, but objective and positive ; 
and wc hope that a oonsideration of it will 
escape uucrousness as well as odionsnoss. 

Naturally, the question rests upon a 
definition of culture, which to construct is 
decidedly embarrassing. Those who, already 
have one, will of course cleave to it ; for 
such as are in search of one, the following 
is su^stod, by no means as, an adequate 
summation of so profound and c^prehensive 
au idea, but jas a tentajUve baokgremod 
against which to approJudi the 017, nt Itfad. 
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Culture is the organic spirit of a society 
which is sufficiently cohesive to liave charac- 
ter and sufficiently diversified to express 
itself with increasing richness and depth. 
Thus, that group is cultured which fulfils 
in the human world those conditions which 
make evolution possible in the biologic. 
On the one hand, a species which adheres 
rigidly to type eventually dies when condi- 
tions surrounding change ; and on the other, 
that which lacks stability and shoots off into 
strange freaks soon perishes in a law-abiding 
world. ( )r, to go a step lower, what is true 
of species is true of the individual organism — 
it must have dynamic stability. 

The question before us is not whether 
eertain historical or contemporaneous Ameri- 
cans are to be considered cultured. What 
we w'ish to determine is rather the problem : 
Is there that in American life as a w^hole 
wdiich can satisfy the requirements of our 
definition ? This rules out not only indivi- 
duals, but individual places as well (such as 
would be singled out in Koyserling’s state- 
ment that he found culture in Massachusetts 
and Virginia, but not elsewhere). And it 
also excludes past periods, such as Colonial 
days, Victorian New England, etc. The 
query is interested in the spirit of ilio life 
of the 1 ‘10,000,000 inliabitants of the country 
today. 

One may object to the question on the 
ground that, according to such restrictions, 
no people has ever been cultured. This is, 
however, at least open to dispute. It should 
he noted that the pivotal word of the defini- 
tion is ^^spirit^*- not erudition nor refinenient. 
When a whole people accept eertain funda- 
meiitai pre-suppositions, such as sportmanship 
in England, chivalry in France, or honesty 
in ( 'hina, they are on the way to fulfilling 
the first corulition of culture, however 
illiterate or poverty-stricken they may be. 
And when these flower out into forms which 
give the individual the satisfaction of creative 
effort without depriving him of a sense of 
being in vital touch with the warm, central, 
life-currents of his people, culture is aKve. 

America doubtless has certain traditions 
which are dear to the hearts of the major 
^ of the populatiou ; freedom, optimism^ 
But of spoirt, and practicality. Furthermore, 


she has always abounded in inventors, 
innovators, and messiahs. But the general 
impression one receives is that it is all aggre- 
gate, rather than organic. Voices rise up 
as if from nowhere, shout a little while, and 
subside. Fads (which are a substitute for 
culture) sweep the whole countr)^ and in a 
year are buried fathoms deep. And demago- 
gues of all kinds make use of a universal 
and univ<irsally unsatisfactory system of 
education to lead the multitude whithersoever 
they will. 

Some persons make the mistake of 
rushing from these all-too-evidcnt facts to 
the conclusion that the lack of a unified 
American culture is due to a deliberately 
uncultured and materialistic attitude of mind 
of the people. It is often .said that America 
is quite uninterested in culture, seeking only 
money and thrills (thrills constitute another 
antonym of culture). The most cursory 
consideration of the situation would seem 
to belie this assertion, however. If she had 
deliberately tried, America could hardly have 
evolved a system of education more ill- 
adapted to preparing a student for earning 
a livelihood. Pitiably misconceived as it is, 
the endless study of Euclid, Virgil, history- 
ancient, mediaeval and modern, ^^^Yench,^* 
and athletics, ia directed toward 
producing a cultural knowledge — and is 
certainly of verj^ little help in a brokerage 
firm. Many gibes have justifiably been 
directed at the American art collector, and 
the motives other than aesthetic which lie 
behind his frantic buying. It is true that ho 
wishes to have Rembrandts in his mansion 
largely for purposes of social prestige. But 
what lies behind this, except that his friends 
must consider aesthetic taste a commendable 
characteristic ? If everyone was what all 
Americans are sometimes represented, he 
would plaster his walls with dollar bills and 
let it go at that. And American mothers 
would not strive so desperately to land 
^^culturod'' if impecunious scions of the 
European nobility it there were not general 
social approbation of tbe process. 

No, America wishes most whole-heartedly 
to be cultured, but no amount of wishing 
or actual striving will overcome in a few 
years the conditions which make the achieve- 
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meat of an American culture so difficult. 
An almost hopeless jumble of races, creeds^ 
and cultural backgrounds does not 
suddenly arrange itself into configurations 
like a snow-flake. Nor docs a people, part of 
whom have been pushing across the Western 
prairies and opening up new land, part of 
whom have been building the mammoth indus- 
trial cities of the East, and mo^t of whom 
have been busy learning the English language 
and trying to get a bite to eat, suddenly 
evolve common folk-ways and folk-thought. 
The stress and strain upon G(‘orge Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Plymouth Rock, 
Bunker Hill, and the few other persons and 
things we have in common, is continuous and 
severe. And now Washington is being 
represented as a roiWy Lincoln as a demagogue, 
and the War of American Independence a 
rather shoddy economic afliiir ! 

In the jnatter of culture there have always 
been the classudsts and th<» naturalists — those 


who think in terms of a well-ordered English 
or Moghul garden where fine ladies and gentle- 
men held high discourse ; and those who delight 
to tliink of the primaeval forest where men 
are guided by their instincts and unspoiled by 
the wiles of society it la Rousseau. Fortunate- 
ly for America, her civilization is comparable 
to neither. She lias not become laid out, ivy 
clad, and over-cultivated. But neither is she 
entirely chaotic and undisciplined. She is 
striving to express herself, but, like all who 
lack assuranci*., is timorous about striking out 
too fsir or fast. It is an open question 
wheth(^r she will atrophy before she has 
blossomed ; whctlier tlic forces of disintegra- 
tion will overpower those of cohesion and 
carry her into chaos ; or whetlier that process 
of organic development out of which culture 
grows will succeed in eslablishiiig itself. 
American culture, therefore, is to be consi- 
dered in the realm of potentialities, neither as 
a fait nrrnnipfi nor as an impossibility 


THE VEDANTIC DOCTRINES IN THEIR METAPHYSICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 

Bv PEAK AS CHANDRA SINHA-ROY, m.a. 


T here are five Vedantic doctrines, 
each an interpretation of the 
Brahma- Sutra which is known as 
the philosophy of the Vedanta. 
These doctrines are (1) the Advaita Vada 
or absolute monism of Sankar, ('2) Vishistn- 
dvaita Vada or qualified monism of Ramanuja, 
(3) the Bhedabhoda Vada or the difference 
with non-difference theory of Nirnbarka, (4) 
the Sadhvadvaita Vmia or pure monism of 
Vallabha, and (5) the T)mtiia Vada or dualism 
of Madhva. 

Of these five doctrines, the first which 
is also known as Maya Vada or the 
theory of illusion, is by far the most 
important one. As a matter of fact, in some 
parts of India, specially Bengal, Vedanta and 
Admiin Vada are synonymous terms. The 


doctrine asserts that the ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, is an undifferentiated, uniuodifiable, 
all-pervading cunsciouhness, an absolute 
Unity and the world of our experience, an 
illasioii superimposed on it, like what we 
expcrien(‘e when we mistake a piece of rope 
for a snake though there has been no 
modification in it to produce this illusion. 
As regards the Jtra or the iiiJividiial self, 
there is, it maintains, absolute identity 
between them. The followers of the doctrine 
proudly assert that they can express in 
half a couplet what has been attempted to 
be stated by thousands of scriptures. The 
half a couplet is, Brahma jaijat 

mithpa, Jiva Brahmuiba naparaJk. 

The argument on which Sankai* b^scs his 
doctrine, may be stated in a few words. 
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First, he proceeds to dispose of the Srnh's 
that are against his doctrines. These are 
the dualistic and monodualistic Srfdis which, 
he asserts, are statements of facts which are 
true only relntively and not ultimately, 
intended only for the moral and spiritual 
discipline of minds not yet sufficiently trained 
to grasp higher and absolute truths expressed 
by the monistic .Sf;v///s. Having removed 
the dualistic* and monodiialisde Snftis from 
his way ho establishes a general proposition 
that a subject c’an never be an objeet and 
in support of it quotes numberless 
which sa}^ that Brahma is the iiruversal 
kriower and ean never be known as an 
object The words used by him for subject 
and objc'et, are Vishuiji and respec- 

tively. 

He then works out his doctrines on the 
basis of the monistic ihw of these, 

a most oft-quoted one, speaking of Brahma 
says that it is ^pkainrrtfffriHjjant ' — all in all 
— the only existence without a second. If 
Brahma is the onlv existence, the universe 
of onr experiener* must be either a niodiliea- 
tion of Brahma or an iilinioii. Brahma is 
of the essence of eonsciouhiiess whi<;h cannot 
enm*eivMbly be modified into grosser and 
]>ere('ptable form, tt> be the objimt of our 
senses, and monmvfM-, Brahma iming rLnntf- 
nfdn'fffffthi, lli«Te is nothing <’lse that ean 
possibly bring in any modilicalion in it. 'The 
other alternative tliat the nhivers<‘ is an 
illusion is therefore the only possible 
eonelu'^iou, a support for it being supplied 
by the illusive snake* siipcriinpO‘%ed on an 
unmodified rope, as has h. en stated above. 

Noi^ regards the J/n or individual 
self, it is either a separate and distinct entity 
or a part of Brahma or Brahma itself. Jt 
cannot be a distinct and .separate entity ; 
b r, Brahma is H-fm/rradritn/finK Nor can 
it be a part of Brahma, for, Brahma i^ infinite 
and what has parts cannot b<' infinite. The 
only rt'Asonable eoncliisioii, therefore, is, that 
the third alt<*rnative that th<* -lira and 
Brahma are identically the same, must be 
the true one. 

If the Jtvfi and Brahma are identically 
the same, how is it that tlic J*vft is not all- 
knowing like Bmbma? How is it that it 
grovels under delnsion ? If Haokar chose to 


answer this i^uestion directly, he would have 
said — this is a question which I cannot 
answer. In every system of philosophy, a 
stage is reached, when its propounder has to 
admit that he cannot account for anything 
beyond it, and this is that stage in my system. 

But Sankar does not answer the question 
so directly. He does it, however, in a round- 
about way, which is more argumentative 
than convincing- There can be no doubt, 
says ho. that the Jfra and Brahma are 
identically the same. Jt is also a fact that 
the Jira is not all -knowing and labours under 
delusion. There innat be some* cause for it. 
This eause is Arfdf/n or nescience. That 
there is nescience is a matter of our experi- 
ence. In every fact of our ignorance includ- 
ing that of our true nature, we realize its 
presence. Is this Aridtfn real * It is not 
real in the sense in which Brahma is real. 
But its reality has to be assumed to acoiint 
for many things which cannot otherwise 
accounted for. This Atuihju cannot be known 
except by its eflfect. If we are to know 
Authftt we must do it with the help of Vhhfn, 
Bui ail attempt to di^eMV'er Artthin with tlu' 
hi‘lp of Vultia would lie to b>ok lor diirkne^^! 
with tin* help of a lighted torch. 

In direct opposition to the absolute 
monism of Sankar, is tin* dualism of Madhva, 
inasmuch as it asserts not unity but plui'alit\ 
for what arc ultimately real, and these are tin 
three prinei[)les : 

(1) ls\{n or Ijorcl who is of the essener 
of conscious ue*^s, all-kiio wing, al l-peiwading 
and all-powerful. (‘J) The -//?y/.s' or individual 
selves, innumerable in number, possessing tin^ 
same attributes as the Lord though to a very 
limited extent, .and (li) matter which in 
its subtlest and ultimate form is calleil 
Praknti. These three, hvnr^ Jira and 
Prnhnti are unboim and eo-etcrnal. Isvif. 
though shaping the universe and regulating it- 
movements is its creator only in a limitetl 
sense as He is not its material, but only tli*' 
efficient cause creating it with materials co- 
existing with Him. The relation between tli'* 
Lord and the Jiva is what exists between th* 
master and the servant, between the wor- 
shipped and the worshipper, between the 
controller and the controlled. Freedom frou' 
bondage is obtainable by Bhakti or devotion 
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rto the Lord purified by true knowl<?(l^e of 
the eternal distinction between the three 
ultimate realities noted above. The doctrine 
is based on the dualistic SruJi\\ the monistic 
ones being either explained away as Art ha 
FaJa or exaggerated praise of the free soiils^ 
or twisted to yield meaning to fit in with the 
author’s view. 

The other three doctrines occupy an 
intermediate position between these two 
extremes. Agreeing with absolute monism, 
they maintain that the ultimate reality is a 
unity, that is Brahma ; but this Brahma is not 
mere consciousness but a conscious entity, a 
personal God both knowing and acting, and 
the universe of mind .and matter is not an 
illusion, but it constitutes a part of Brahma 
and as such is as real as Brahma itself, 
('^reatioii means manifestation of this part into 
comparatively grosser and perot'ptible form 
and dissolution^ its withdrawal into the causal 
form, freedom from bondage is generated 
by hhakit or lov’iiig devotion to God and God 
only. 

Though agreeing on these broad points, 
they differ from one another in one important 
detail, namely, the way in which the universe 
of mind and matter constitutes a part of 
Brahma. According to (|iialified monisin, 
tint and Achit — mind and matter — are the 
bodies of Brahma. Pur(* monism holds that 
they arc parts of Brahma’s subst.ance, whereas 
the doctrine of (tiffvrrnrp-intU-itott-iUffvrencv 
assert-s that they are parts of Brahma’s attri- 
butes. 

To express the relation b«'tween the Aira 
and Bralmiii, as propounded by these doctrines, 
in the fewest of words, we may say that 
monism recognizes imither distinetion, nor 
separation, while dualism asserts both, ami 
the intermediate doctrines admit the one, that 
L, distinction, and denies the other, that is, 
separation. 

, We may now considcT these doctrines, 
both from a metaphysical and rcligioiih point 
of view and ascertain their position among 
the sy stems of orthodox Indian philosophy 
which . admit the authority of Sn/tis 
more or less, 'riiese systems ai*e S^f/aya and 
Vaisheishika, Sankhya and Patanjahi, Purva- 
Himafisa . and Utiar’-Mhncm'Sa* which Is 
also ,kiiowu as the Brahma^ iiuira, of which. 


those doctr.iies are five different inter- 
pretations. 

Nijatja and VaiAiPuhilzti reduce the 
universe of niatt«T and mind to six general 
principlfvs as ultimate realities. They are the 
five kinds of atoms which arc the basis of 
all material objects and alma or spirit of 
which eouseioiisne.ss is an inseparable 
attribute. The dillercuice between the two 
systems lies rmm" in the* method of treatment 
of their subjects than in the nature of the 
Mibjecls themselves. While in the Nyaya 
system the mode of proof has bcieii dealt with 
morcj elaborately than the objects of proof, in 
the Vaisheshika it is the latter that has 
received more elaborat** treatment than the 
former. 

The Sankhva reduces the six prineiples of 
Nyatja and Vnf.AtPshika into two, by asserting 
a common basis behind the five kinds of 
atoms, which in its subtlest form is called 
Prakrtii. The Patanjala does not differ 
materially from Sankhya, while in the 
Sankhya the object of knowledge has been 
examined more minutely than the means of 
acquiring such knowledge, in the Patanjala 
it is the latter that has ree.eived more 
elaborate treatment than the former. 
Anothei’ fact, in which Patanjala differs from 
iSankhya is its assertion amongst at mas or 
spirits, of a special one which is all-knowing 
and all-powerful, regulating the movcMueuts of 
the worlds. This spirit among spirits is 
hwar or tin* Lord or creator in a limited 
sense. It is on account of this assertion, 
that the system also goes by the name of 
SrshtrarSaahhffiu that is Sankhya with the 
conception of an Isirar or creator. 

Th(» rarra-.yfiafatisa is called philo- 
sophy by courttvsy. There is very little of 
philosophy in it, abounding as it does, with 
m.atters which, to a mind endowed with 
modern education, will appear more puerile 
thau philosophical. It lays down however some 
canons which are undoubtedly iiite.restiug 
and useful, as a guide for the interpretations 
of scriptural literature. 

Burring its interpretations by the followers 
of iliialism the fltfar- Hfimafisa which is 
sp(*cially known as the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, goes a step far their behind tho 
dual principle of Satikbyii, and asserts a 
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unity behind thorn ; and this unity is Brahma 
which is both the material and efficient cause 
of the universe. Resolving all that exist into 
one ultimate reality, the Vedanta marks a 
stage of iiietaphyKieal speculation, which is 
higher than any that has ever been c<uiceived. 
If Vedanta is the higJicst of metaphysics, 
Sankar’s doctrim* is tlu* highest of all the 
Vedanlie doclrines. 

Asserting the existence' of an absolute 
iininodiliablc unity only and denying that of 
anything r*lse, except in oiir mind, Sankara's 
doeti'ine is undoubtedly the loftiest of inetii- 
physicH and highest of idealism ; and if 
Sankar chose only to evolve a philosophy 
out of the Slnflis, he would have slopped 
here. But his avowed object, however, was 
not to write out a philosophy, but to inter- 
pret the Brahma-Snira with the light of the 
Srutis referred to by it. But neitln^r the 
former nor the latter are confined to meta- 
physics only. There i^ theology too. ThU 
perhaps is a weak point of tin* orthodox 
Hindu philosophy which has to admit the 
authority of the Sniffs without questioning 
their validity in any way : or perhaps it is a 
good point too — wc'ak because it hinders 
freedom of thought, and good because, if a 
philosophy cannot hold out an ideal for 
moral and spiritual life, it is of practically 
little value to society. 

Sankar had therefore to provide aceo- 
Tumodatiou, in his lofty metaphybii!S— though 
not quite logically, — for a personal God for 
love and worship and this was supplie.d him 
by the immanent aspect of the absolute., the 
HiranyagarhJm or Iswara oi lower Brahma of 
the TSrutfs, possessing infinite knowledge and 
power of creating and regulating the universe 
with tlie help of Avf^dyu though of a purer 
form than what enshrouds the individual self. 

If asked, what the relation of this lower 
Brahma is with the absolute or the higher 
one, a Vedantist of Saukar's school would 
Bay that just like the Jiva it is identically 
the same with it. The Trig ana- Brahma, Is war 
and Jiva are one and the same, appearing as 
different only when considered with reference 
to the Upadhis or limitations which obstruct 
oixr right vision. They try to explain this 
tqr.the analogous case of the skies pervading 
respectively a tree in a forest, the forest 


itself, and the infinite space. As when 
the tree and the forest are moved from the 
field, what remains is one sky only— the 
universal one —so when the illusive bodies 
both the individual and the universal — are 
removed from thought what remains is 
Brahma and Brahma only. 

In spite of all these subtleties in argument, 
a broad fact that nunains unshaken is, that 
religion involving the idea of a personal God 
for worship, can have no reasonable accommo- 
dation in the theory of Monism establishing 
absolute identity between Jim and Brahma. 
The idea is as atheistic and as theistio - 
atheistic, because there cau be no room in 
it for a pers(»iiril God, and theistic, because 
it brej^thes of Brahma and Brahma only. It 
is not a retreat from the absolute but a 
coiitiiiiicd approach toward^ it till everything 
merges and is lost into it. Sankar himself 
was aware of this weakness of hU position 
and he did not forget to warn the more 
advanced of his followers, that his meta- 
physics based on the moni.stic Srulfs represerit 
the absolute truth suitable for minds that 
have urulorgone moral training of the highest 
order and his theology based on the duulistic 
ones represents, what is true only relatively, 
for the guidance both moral and spiritual, 
of the ordinary and uninformed mind. Ho 
seem^^ to divide the Srutis into classes • 
esoteric and exoteric and builds his meta- 
physics on the former and his theology on 
the latter. This esoteric and exoteric division 
in spiritual culture did not originate with 
Sankar. It was there long before 
hib time and can be traced in more or less 
degree, in every authoritative work on 
religion. 

Be it as it miy, whether Sankar's 
theology is consistent with his metaphysics 
or not, it is by itself of a very high order. 
The Deity to be worshipped is the all- 
knowing and all-powerfal Lord, pervading 
the universe and creating and dissolving it 
at will. This indeed is as high a conception 
of a personal God as is conceivable, and no- 
where else have we a higher conception of it 
The moral discipline prescribed for the 
realusation of the Absolute as well as the 
Relative, is also of a veiy high order. Before 
am aspirant begins the study of the Vedanta, 
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Tift must equip himself with Vircka^ 
Vairagya, Sanui, Damn, lihksha^ flparoli, 
Samoflhi and Sraddha, 

Viveka means discriminating know- 
ledge — knowledge by which one may 
•distinguish the right from the wrong, the 
permanent from the temporary. Vturatjya 
means living in mental detachment from 
worldly things, and Duma means 

‘Control of the senses both internal and 
external, and TTparali their complete with- 
drawal from their objects. Samndhi means 
concentration on the object of meditation. 
Srnddhn moans faith with respect to the 
fundamental teachings of the scripture or 
perhaps in the instruction of the spiritual 
•guide. These no doubt indicate moral 
culture of the highest order. 

Thus then, in Sankar^a doctrine, we have 
two distinct objects. His esoteric philosophy 
in which theology can have no foothold to 
stand and his exoteric theology with religious 
and moral conception of the highest order. 
Hut in spite of all this Sankar could not 
escape the charge ot being a Batiddha 
in disguise by his opponents of later dates — 
by the founders of the drnila and draifa- 
dvaifa doctrines. 

The intermediate doctrines are less 
idealistic and from a metaphysical point of 
view, less imaginative too than the absoluto 
monism of Saiikar. But asserting that the 
'ultimate reality is a conscious unity manifest- 
ing itself as diversities in perceptible form 
they suggest a metaphysical concoptieri of the 
highest Older without running counter to our 
<*xjKTience by explaining tlio universe away 
as an out and out illusion superimposed on 
that unity with no objective reality outside 
our minds. The present ttiideiicy of modern 
science is towaids the Vedantisni of these 
s<^hools. Of the three principles, life, motion 


and matter, constituting the universe, matter 
has already been shown to be a modification of 
motion and the day may not bo distant when 
motion will be shown as a modification of life. 

The philosophical position of dualism 
declaring plurality for what are ultimately 
real is of a comparatively inferior order. 
It is a mere echo of Patanjala’s Seshwar 
Sa?ikhya. With its doctrine of Jim and God 
being related as the controlled and controller, 
as the worshipper and worshipped, it stands 
the recpiiremcnts of religion better than the 
other doctrines. The dnomonistic doctrines, 
undoubtedly entertain a grand conception of 
Jims by declaring them to be* parts of 
Brahma. But from a religious pomt of view 
it has this defect that as labour under 

delusion and ignorance, if they are parts of 
Brahma, they are so iiiaiiy black spots either 
on its nature or its substance. It is a painful 
conclusion, but all the same it is logical. 
Some of tlie interpreters have tried to obviate 
this difficulty by interpreting ^^parP' as not 
^^part’^ but ‘^as if part” ; which in plain 
language means, that though Jivas look like 
parts of Brahma, they arc not really so. With 
this interpretation ot ‘^part” the diflerence 
between Dualism and Monodiialism resolves 
itself into a mere verbal dispute. But it may 
be that what the interpreters mean is that 
ns both tlie Jim and Brahma are spirits and 
so unconditioned by time and space, the words 
part and whole must not be understood in 
their ordinary sense. We have already said 
that absolute monism is not logically coneis- 
tent with religion wliieh includes in its con- 
notation, the idea of duality. 

One question, a very important one, yet 
remains to be answered. The qucbtion is 
which of the five doctrines is the correct 
interpretation of the Sutra V The answer we 
leserve for a future i^^-ue. 



THE GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS CASTE 

By ROMFy?H (’HANI)KA BANKK,7P:E, m.a. 


W HAT shonM ho the iittitude of the (ioveni- 
mont towaril'^ the caste* difterenees among 
Hindus ? This eiuestion arises in the 
minds of all who have watched the I'ntoueh- 
ability Abolition Bill successfully blocked in 
the Legislative Assembly* the obstructionist 
tactics of a minority of M. L.A’s who were iii- 
directlj*^ assisted by the (Sovernment ado])ting 
an at<itud(' of apparent neutrality. The British 
Oovernnant have all along posed as the 
champion of r^quality and progress and even 
school boys are carefully taught how the fTOVorn- 
ment hav*' done all in their power to further the 
cau»^e of social reform in general, and to level 
up the inequalities betw’een high and low caste 
Flindufi, in particular. No reasonable man will 
unrlervalue the work of reform and progress 
accomplished in tin*, jiast by tht*. British adminis- 
trators in India. One might naturally hope that 
a Oovernment professing liberal and progressive 
views will do nothing, directly or indirectly, to 
hinder a measure of social reform initiated by 
Hindus, intended for Himhis alone, and supported 
by a considerable volume of public opinion, not 
to speak of the justice and humanity of the 
cause. But in the case of the Untoiichability 
Abolition Bdl, the Ooverninent’« attitude Irustrat- 
ed all biich liopes. How the idoeking of the 
Bill was helped by the (Tovern mentis attitude 
of supi^osed neutrality is ina<le clear by the 
following words of Sj. C. Bajagopalachariar : 

‘The normal procedure from whi^’h the (govern- 
ment lefiiKffl to make any departure could pro- 
diiec no other result. Tl/o (3ovu*nmcnt h*r\'c been 
fully aware of this and w’c cannot acquit them 
of the ■ ^arge that 111 rcfuMiiL’ to give adequate 
futility tor introductioii and passage of the Bills 
thc> have obstructed llie ])regrcB8 of the country. 
'Jlicy have refueed the biniple hte)» of publication 
m the (Tazettc which could have saved the 
tormality of leave for introduction, they have 
refuHe<l *^0 giv4j any extra day, tven thoiurh it was 
wanted only for carrymij; the. motion for circula- 
tion BO that the Bills might be ready for considera- 
tion at the next sobsion. Yet the (‘overnment 
claimed tliat they were particular only to enhure 
proper circulation." 1 

Tlu* attitude of what may be called obstruc- 
tive nc‘utrality on the part of a (rovornment that 
shed rivers of tears on the lot of tlie depressed 
classes only rfV(*al their true mind. 

8ome Snnatanists have raised the plea that 
if the (Tovernmont were to interfere, even in a 

* In the first week of March last, 
f J. B. Painka (Dak) 2iid March 1933. 


remote way, m these, socio-religious matters in 
which om* kocIloh of Fliudas was opposed to 
another their ple<lge of religious neutnility would 
be broken. Some highly plac.e*l oliiciads were 
also reported to bo in.dineil to this view. In 
this connexition the following fiom tlie pen of a 
Bengali lawyer is worth peru«'.il : 

“The question is— Will the J/'iosIature he jUKtifitHl 
in legislating even in the face oL such o))])OBition 
insignificant and unimportant though it nn y he. 
Or, in other words, will the Legislature be justiliod 
in legislating on such questions without the un- 
animous support of the entire Hindu community t 
But the imposition of a condition of unanimity 
will be tantamount to a prohibition of legislation 
in any shafifi. Hueh a condition w’lll be intoler- 
able in any country because of the impossibility 
of obtaining unanimous support, of the community 
concerned with regard to legislativi* or any other 
measure. It may he urged that the condition is 
essentially necebsary in this country because of 
the principle of religious neutnility. But ihe 
answer to this argument, is that this principh* was 
adopted at a time when the British administraiors 
had no means of ascertaining tlie views ol the 
people and true rules of Hindu Lw, when opposi- 
tion came from the class of jicople who are now 

asking for such legislation But it is not the 

non-Hiiidii members of the i^>gibla(ure but its 
Hindu members who are now Jiitrudiicing Bills 
dealing with rules of Hindu law iind they arc 
supported by a large niimbej' of Hindus 
themselves When a jxiriion of ll.e Hindu 
community wants certain legislative cnadments 
which are opjiosed to some Hindus the argUTncui 
against the legislation on the gonud of relic ions 
neutrality is not appheiible.”* 

By the bye, may one ask if thi' priiK’iplc ol 
rfdigioiis neutrality not violated by giving a 
disproportioniitcly large share in the administra- 
tion of the couniry to one particular religious 
coiiinmnity at the cost of another ? 

To turn to the subject proper, how’cvcr, it 
s<H*nis clear, then, that if the (.rovernment wen* 
to take u)> a helpful attitude in a legislativi* 
measure, initiated by some Hindus with the 
object of extending to certain castes the social 
privileges now monopolized by certain othei 
castes, the principle of religious neutrality would 
not be violated. 

The present reluctance of the Government to 
move in these matters makes one inclined to 
enquire whether such has always been, the atti- 
tude of the British administarators from their 
early days. Every student of Indian history 

• (hdifk^iiofi m hriihh Tagore Law Lecture 

1912. p. 393. 
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knows that many of the early British rulers of 
th«» lari f I were very earnest in the work of 
social reform nmonjr Hindus, and their work 
was done at a time when only a handful of 
Hindus demanded what a vocal majority opposed. 
Unlike the present rulers, many of their pre- 
deces^rs did not content themselves merely with 
taunting the so-called upper castes with the evils 
from which the so-called lower castes suffer : 
they lent support to the cause of social 
reform. This benevolent attitude of the rulers 
did not, however, last very longr. It will bo seen 
that with the suppression of the Si»poy Mutiny, 
the bureaucracy began to look upon the high 
caste Hindus with an evil eye and tlio utterances 
of many high officials at the time go to prove 
that the policy of keeping thti high and low caste 
Hindus separate, wa*^ favoured by them. Kinw 
then, with the gradual lapse of time many covert 
and overt acts of the bureaucracy roused mis- 
givings even in the minds of those who believed that 
the (Government would not at least hinder, if 
they (‘ould not help the Hindus in the cause 
of social, .reform. But the latest official move 

separate electorate for the depressed classes, 
has settled all doubts in the matter. This, in 
brief, is the history of social reform among 
llinclus, so far as it was affbeted b5" the 
Government's attitudii towards it, for nearly 
a eentiiry. Instead, however, of indulging 
in general propositions, let us now look at 
the facts and sec wdiethcr they go to sub- 
stantiate what has been said above, n\,, whether 
the old attitude of friendliness on the part, ot the 
Government liii!? gradually been changed into 
one' of practical hostility to Hindu social reform, 
specially wlien (his reform tends to level up the 
differences bet.we(m liastc and caste so ns to bring 
about Hindu solidarity. 

So fur as caste is concerned, the (Jovernment’^ 
general policy apparently is one of non-intcr- 
fen^nce and it is behind this professe<l policy 
that the Government is taking shelter just at 
present, while withholding all support or sym- 
jvitliy from the Anti-Untouchaliilitj’ and Temple 
Entry Bills. But it Is not true that the British 
(!ovcrnm<‘nt did never interfere in ensto matters. 

1. So(UAh RlfiKORM LKt HALATION IN TRIfl- 

Mutiny days and Somk Instanciiw 
op Berfous Interference with 
(USTE MATTtmfl. 

The firnt outstanding measure of social reform 
that seriously affex^ted cxiste customs was perhaps 
Regulation XVII of lft29 abolishing the practice 
of Sutitf. It was a purely official measure, 
initiated and passed by the head of the Govern- 
ment of the time, without consulting the opinion 
of a representative legislature because there was 
no legislature ^ then. This was such a grave 
Interference with the customs of high caste 
Hindus (for the Suiter was mostly prevalent 


among them) that many high officials including 
an cx-Governor-General, warned Bentinok that 
this act ol his might be followed by a mutiny 
of the Bengal Army which, at the time, was 
composed mostly of high caste Hindus. Xolwith- 
standing the support given to it by the illustriou.«i 
Raja Kanimohaii Roy and his party, the measure 
was resisted I by a ver>’ influential section, perhaps 
a majority, of the Hindus of the day who teok 
their case up to the Priv}” Uouticil. Bentinck 
felt himself justified in i)assing this Act in the 
teeth of such opposition because he was morally 
convin(‘od of the justice and humanity of the 
cause, 'riie i>reaml)le of the Regulation is wortli. 
noticing : 

“The practice of lh revolting to human 

nature ; il is nowheic enjoined by the religion of 
the Hindus as an impcM-aiive duty ; on the contrary 
a life of purity and roiireinent on the part of the 
widoi^a more specially and preferably inculcated ; 
aetuatexl by these considerutioiis the Ooveroor- 
(inneral m ('Council, without intending to depart 
from one of the first and most important princi- 
ples ot the British Government lu India, tl^t all 
classes of the people be secun; in the observance 
of their religious us^tges, so long as that system 
can be adhered to without violation of the para- 
mount dictates ot justice and humanity, has deemed 
It right to establish the following rules/' etc. 

J*orhaps no British ruler in India was equal 
to Bentinck in his friendly zeal for the reform 
of Hindu society ; yet this act of his was, to 
many high caste Hindus of the day, an act of 
violent interference with their caste usages, though 
it has siiict' then been rightly hailed as a blessing 
by the whole Hindu community. The next 
instance we shall eito of interference with caste 
matters is the following : 

“The Caste Disabilities Iteinoval Act of 1850 

dealt another blow at the integrity of caste 

Notwilhstaudiiig any custom of caste diaiiiheiiting 
u p Tbon for change of caste or religion, this Act 
provides that a person does not iorieit his oidinary 
rights of proj)eriy by Iosih of caste or change of 
religion”* 

Thirdly we conic to the AVidow Remarriage Act 
(Act XV of 1850). This w'as n double interference 
with caste : it jiiTniitted widow marriage among 
high ca.'^tes among whom it was practically 
unheard of at the time, while, among some low 
castes it invalidated the custom of allowing the 
remarried widow to inherit her deceased husband’s 

property.f 

In a Pinall way, here is still another instance 
of the Govern mi.nt interference with caste : 

“The Indian Majority Act (a\ct IX of 1875) haa 
affected the rules of Hindu law on the subject 
according to which, youths belonging to any 
of the tiiree superior classes ceased to be minor 
upon their ending their studentship and returning 
home from their preceptors. Budra youths attain- 


* Oaatr and Race in Ltdia by Ghurye, p. 152. 
t iWd. p. 150. 
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ed their majority upon oompletinj^ the aixtetmlh 
year.’** 

The monopoly of priesthood hitherto enjoyed 
by Brahntins alone is no longer reeo^rnized by 
law ; there are various deeisions of the Ilijrh 
■0>urts to that eflfect,f 

One need not refer, in paiticular, to the 
suppression by the (Jovernment of minor ??ociaJ 
abuses like hook-swinp^ing:, huiiiaii saerifice, 
infanticide etc., which iniili»ractic*es liud ^frowii 
into religious usages among sonu> castes or 
sections of Hindus but which were never the 
general custom^', of the wliole Hindu community 
To (jiioU* more specific instances is un neco'^sary. 
It is a fact that wheiu'ver the Government wanted 
either on luinuiiutarian or ndministrative grounds, 
they threw overboard all cai^te usages and 
privileges. It lias been rightly observed that : 

“The cstahhflbment of liriti^ih courts administer- 
ing a umforni iTiminol law, removal from the 
purview of eiwU' .many matters that used to be 
erstwliile adjudicated on it. (Questions of atsaiiit, 
adultery, rape and the like were taken before the 
Hntish courts for decision, and the caste councils 
in proportion lost their lormer im]X)rtuiice. Even 
111 matters of civd law', such as marriage, divorce, 
etc. though the avowed intention of the British 
was to be guided customs, slowly hut Kurcly 
various decisions of the High (* § ourfs pract*eally 
set aside the authority of caste.§ 

Tho following from llentinckN minute shows 
that tile abolition of the Briihiniiis’ exemption 
from capital punishment was con‘«idered a serious 
viohiUoti of Hindu law : 

“It is iinjiOBsiblc to conceive a more direct and 
open violaiiori of their shastras. or one more nt 
variance wilh general feelings of the Hindu 
populatimi. To this day, in all fTiridu Ptates, the 
life of a Brahmin is, 1 hcheve, still hcid sacred.’’** 

T!K^ period of Tndian history from Hentinck 
to DalhouHie is inoniorahlo for tho social reform 
legislation done in it. In tlii.s conne«*tion, the 
following should he noted * 

(//) There was no widesiiread jmpuhir agitation, 
like thti present anti-untouchahility movciiienl, 
ilemanding social reform legi.'jJation but that dhl 
not i)n*vent the (lovernrueiit from ^howirlg 
s*ommeii(lahlo readiness in this matU^r ; 
(/j) (TOveniinentV attitude was one of friendliness 
to social reform ; (c) for the common good of 
the whole Hindu comnninity Government did 
not scruple to interfere in caste niatters, the 

E lea of ridigious neutralitv not being raised to 
elp orthodoxy in blocking social progress. 

• Chdi/lrcrtto» in Bnttsh India, p. 290. 

t (hate and .Rare, pp. ljl-152. The minor reforms 

mentioned here does not of coui'se belong chronologi- 
cally to the pre-Mtitiny period but they are of tho 
same class and their mention here does not alter the 
coiifdiisTons arrived at. 

§ Ibid. p. 150. 

Bentiuck’s Minute quoted in his life (Rulers of 
lodia Series). 


II. In the pobt-Mutiny days : Govern- 
ment’s ATTITUDE TOWARDS CASTE-RAPPROCHE- 
MENT I.EGISIiATTON INITIATED BY HlNDUS 

Social reform legislation in the days of 
Bontinek and Dalhousie aimed merely at sup- 
pression of some social abuses (e, the abolition 
of siittrr) or removal of certain social disabilities 
(e. q. the Widow Remarriage Act). But from the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, social 
reform legislation seemed to have a new object 
in view. It cannot bo dolinitcdy known if the 
Hindu initiators of tlioir respective legislative 
measures w'oro (consciously driving at it, but tlieir 
efforts seemed to have a tendency towards fusion 
of oaetea. I moiiii here the various iii(*asures 
intended to legalize inter-caste marriage. The 
Government’s attitude towards these measures 
furnishes iiit(T(csting study and gives an inkling 
into a new policy on their part which has now 
develofied into I he avowed one of segregating 
the high from the low castes. 

The first legislative measure of th(^ class under 
notic(c is the Siiecial Marriage Act of 1^72. This 
Act permitted Indians to marry unrestricted by 
considerations of caste or (‘reed, provided the 
parties gave a de(‘luratiou to the efiect that they 
did not b(jlong to any religion. The last 
condition being tagged on to it^ spoiled what 
would otherwise have been a very beneficial 
feutun* of the Act, r/;., the possibility of caste 
fusion by allowing persons to marry into difierent 
castes without lormally renouncing their own. 
This would have helped In rcmioving the existing 
marital aloofness hi'tween one caste and anoth(‘r. 
Had tho Government really been the ehain])ioii 
of e<iuality as they often pose to be, this 
opportunity of helping the work of removing 
caste inequalities would have been rciiidily seized. 
Bui this was not done. If it is true, that this 
Art was intended for the benefit of the Brahnios 
only, the proper thing would have been to allow 
jicrsons to marry simply by declaring that they 
were Brahnios. This simple step too was 
avoided. However, 

“the clause reciuinng solemn renunciation of 
cHSIc and religion was conhidered objectionable by 
many and efforts were made to liberalize tliu 
marriage law. Owing partially to the apathy of 
the Oovernrnent and the hostility of the orthodox 
both B. N. Basu and V. J. Patel failed. Sir llari 
Singh Hour's SiK^uial Marriage Amendment Act 
of 192'd (which is applicable to ail Hindus inclu- 
ding Sikhs, Jains and Brahnios) does not require 
a declaration of renunciation of caste but persons 
marrying under this Act have to forfeit certain of 
their personal rights as Hindus— for example they 
cannot adopt, they (M.'aso to be members of the 
joint family to which they formerly belonged and 
must be governed by the Indian suceeusion 
Act— not by Hindu law.*’* 

In all these measures, aiming at fusion of 
castes by intermarriage the attitude of the 

OaBte And Race, p. 153. 
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Gove^rAment wad thoroug^hly unbecoming: of the 
Bucceedors of Bentinck and Dalliou«(ie. Not only 
wad an attitude of neutrality with a vengeance 
adopted when it wa^ thought that this would 
effectively hinder the cause, but obstructionist 
tactics (in the name of circulation for eliciting 
public opinion, etc.) were eomotim'^s resorted to 
(^. 7 . in th 3 casj of Patel’s Bill). The result 
lias been that in the only one successful case, 
care was taken t:» leave simi defwt in the law 
HO li^ to prevent intercaste inirriage between 
Hindus in the full possession of their noriiral 
rights Even the Sinhi Mirria:?o A‘'t which had 
nothing to do with c.ist^^ fusion took n pretty 
long linn to coin-' through the Legislature ; but 
it is certain that it could not have been passed 
into law iLid not the strong and unite! body 
of Nationalists fought h ird for it and birne down 
all ohitaclos created by the (t »vern m bit’s attitude. 
The inihlic will also rein am her the <Tovcriimient*s 
attitude wiiJii the Arya Mirriag-j Valid itioa Bill 
cme up for n short <liscassion in the Assembly. 
Ev«mi in this short di-.cussion, extraordinary 
objections were rai-^ed by the (Tovcriimcnt and 
m my Muslim inoinbars to a Bill intended t»> 
legalize ni image betwi'en one Arya-sainajist and 
another irrosj) »ctive of their previous ciisto, 01 
creed in ih* s.iiu » way in inirriage among Muslim 
and Ciiristian converts from Hiniluisni arc 
considered legal whatever thenr previous c^iste 
ur crtnMl might have been 

III, (JOVJiUNMKNT A.ND THK 
Dkpki:ssi:i) ol.vissks. 

The Government’s lip-. deep sympathy for 
depressed <dassc'* i-- well known And many 
officials, ox-offi.M‘ils, politicians, journalists and 
authors have inide the Hindus the target of 
their attacksS holding that it is the high caste 
men alone who are responsible for the sufferings 
of the depressed classes. It is c,onveniently 
forgotten that whatever has been done for the 
social uplift of these brethren of ouro is almost 
entirely due to the exertions of numbers of so- 
called high caste men. Not to speak of the 
groat reformers of modern India, like Baniinohan 
Roy, Dayanand Saraswati and Swami Viveka- 
nauda, who preached the doctrine of equality of 
man ^ and gave inspiration to thousands who 
practise this doctrine, the various institutions 
founded, for instance, by the Bniiim) Samij and 
th 3 Ary.i Simij solely for the benefit of the 
depressed classes are run and financed almost 
exclusively by the much-maligned ^diigh caste’' 
men. The public have yet to learn the names of 
depressed class men (and there are rich men 
among them too) or of their vociferouH Muslim 
and Christian friends who have helped the cause 
with an appreciable amount of money. 

Bill we are speaking hare of their best friends, 
vb^ the Goveramenl Beyond moliraing the 
Gdste HinduflL wliat mateirial benefit Have they 
rendered to the depressed classes ? Let us see. 


It was only in 192*') that a Bill was introduceii 
in the Madras Legislative Council permitting the 
depressed classeR to use all public roads, welJn, 
tanks and places of public rcsorU Even now in 
many plaices in Southern India (may be in some 
places of Northern India also) the so-cnlleci 
untouchable boys cannot sit on the same bench 
or in th(' same room with th<' upper caste boys 
in schools controlled and financed Dy the 
Government. What John Wilson wrote in 1S77 
is still true of many educational institutions 
under Government control : 

‘ Kew, if any, of I he Antyaja arc found in 
CTOveriiincnt schools. This is to* be ascribed not 
only to the Brahrniiiical fe«ar of contamination 
and gciiienil oasi.e prepi liecs of the people but lo 
the want of finuness on the part of Govcrnmeiit 
educational authorities.’'* 

There an' iniiriy stmlont's Ilinilu ho^hds in the 
iiufiissil of Bengal which are controlled and 
partly finanee.l by the (irovernmont but where 
the dopressi* I class boys are not given shelter. 
It would not h.ive i»L*cn an unexpected or 
improper thing for a Christian (government 
pro fc-* sing iMjiiality in ^ the t^ye of the law to 
show a little finnnchs in this respect and to see 
thiit all Hindus enjoyed equal rights in Hindu 
institutions aided bv Government ; that would 
have greatly helped the Hindu reformers. But 

I>erhaps that is just the thing the officials want 

to avoid. The very id(Ni of cash* ramrorhrmtmt 
which may bring about Hindu solidarity seems 
at present to be distasteful to the Government, 
the Muslims and to many Christians as well. 

It may be within the memory of the public 
how peremptorily the Govern men t put down 
the late Lala Laipat Ilai’s proposal in the 
Assembly to the crfec.t that Government should 
prove th<‘ sincerity of their professed love for 
the depressed classes by spending annually a 

few lacs of rupees on educational and other 

good work for their benefit It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Bengal 
G.>vernmpnt alone spends on Muslim education 
more than lifuien times the money they spend 
on purely Hindu education. 

If thifc has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment in secular matters that in religious matters 
is no more marked by liberality and humanity. 
Despite the much vaunted n*ligious neutrality the 
Government is bicking up orthodoxy against the 
claims of the depressed classes regarding temple 
entry and is thus indirectlv keeping up a spirit 
of antagonism between tht* depret-sed and non- 
depressed classes. 

“There are temples for the idols of God 
mainlaine .1 by private inijividuals or by public 
trusts. The latter sometimes receive grants 
from the State. The famou*^ temple of Porvati 
at Poona is Huch a one. The depressed classes 
want to visit the temple as other Ciisto Hindus 
do. The Trustees refuse to allow them the 

Quoted ID and Raoe. p. 154. 
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ri^rht. The Government, of Bombay who make a 
j^nbfltantiu] ^rant towards the maintenance of 
the temple have not y(‘t thoup*ht fit to intiTvone 
as a matter of public policy."* One expected 
that Government money woiihJ be griven to 
institutions alone whciv all la'Ople had equal 
vights. 

This is not n solitary instiuice of G<)verrimoiit 
s^upjiort to Hindu orthofloxy. Tin* following 
words of Sj Riijagopaliichariur on the working 
of the Madras Keligioiis Phidowments Act ar(* 
not«>worthy * 

‘‘XiJinerousi HU its regarding the mauageineiii of 
the temples and even concerning rites and 
<‘,eromonieu therein, are taken to and decided 
bv the courts. All the tempkis in Southern India 
of Muy importance are irr.verned by the lleligious 
'Kndow'mentp Act whereby the luaiiagimient of 
these institutions arc. placed under the direct 
control of a board eonsisting of salaned members 

nominated by the Government Strictly orthodox 

'^anataiiisis Save accepted the ofliee of members 
•of these boards and are actually c.o-ope.rating with 
(rovernment in the management of temples. One 
of the main purposes of the Temple Kntn’’ Bill is 
to amend Section •!() of the Madras Religious 
Endowments Act which is interpreted by the 
Trustees and the com mi tees ro stand in the way 
of any Teforni.’'t 

In other words, this Section 10 ns thus 
interpreted and enforced by the Government 
prevents temple entry by the so-called untouch- 
ables. 

A Government taking any interest in the 
welfare of the depix'ssfwl classes might be 
expected to take tlui initiativf* in the matter of 
re, moving the said def<*ct of the Religious 
Endowments Act. On the contrary, however, 
we .see the Anti-untouehabilitv and Temphj 
Entry Bills, sponsored bv two of the mucdi-a bused 
high cash-* Hindus, cleverly kept out of the 
proceeding!^ of the Indian Legislative Assonibiy 
by the ruse adojitcd by a few' M. L. A’s and 
the mighty British Government looking on 
apparently in a benumbed and hcljile-js condi- 
tion ^ 

Hut enlightened public opinion will not 
ab^dve me British Governmeiit of .all guilt in 
the miiUer. Referring lo the blocking of 
the Anti-untoiic,habiIity Hill .ind the Tunple, 
Entry Bill it has been rigbtly observed ; 


* Oi/?/c and Ra^e. p. ITiP 

Very rec.eiitly the following <*ase wan n'ported . — 
“'For entering the inner sanctuary of a temple 
TCHcrved for Brahmm worshippers, 'c5. K. Vadyar, 
now Dist. Deputy i?ollector of Itatnagiri, has been 
sued by the TruBtees of the temple claiming 
damages . A decree for Rs. Hi) was passed against 
him by the Sub Judge. His api^ieal the 
Dist. Judge having failed, be now approached the 
High Court.” (4. R /Wr»tei-Dak-11.3.1933), The 
case is pending, 

t Statement in the A. B. /lstrt^»--Fcbraary, 23, 
1933. 


“The normal procedure from which tl 
Government refustid to make any departure coulr 
produce no other result. The Government havi 
l)cen fully aware of Jt and we cannot acquit then 
of the charge that iii refusing to give adequate 
facility for introduction and passing of the Bilk 
they have obstructed the progress ot the country. 
'Ihcy have refused the sirapTe step of publication 
in the Gazette which could have saved the 
formality of leave tor introduction. They have 
refused to give any extra day even though it 
was wanted only for carrying the motion foi 
circulation so that the Bills might )>g ready for 
cousidcratioii at the next session. Vet they 
claimed that they were particular only to ensuni 
pro|jer circulation!”* 

The Government's attitude .'<eems all the more 
regrettable in view of the fact that the aliove 
inentioiKul reform iiiea**ures did nut violate the 
spirit ol any of the existing laws. With 
referciict to the Te.mple Entry Bill. Mr. T. 
Venkatarama Sliastri, a caste Hindu, as his 
name implies, and cx-I.!aw Member ol Madras 
is i^eporUni to have said : 

^‘Therc is no infringement of property rights of 
any one. l*ropprtit*s of truiples are not sought to 
lie diverted from purposes for which they are 
intended and have i)(M>u issued in the past. No 
woi shipper has any rights of properly in the 
temple. All w'orsliippers have eijual rights, even 
though eiiBtom may regulate the mode and manner 
in which and the sjiot from which worship 
should be offered by each worshippcic. Harijaii 
has so far offered worsliij) only from outside. 
Any change in the custom in this respec't is no 
infringement of property rights of any one « The 
legi.sJation perinitfi ng use of all public roads 
over some or which harijans had not been hirberlo 
allowed to walk, would in exactly the same 
sense be a iegislatioii affivting rights of property. 
Nor can it be said to infringe trusts if by that 
is meant diversion of trusts from ]}urpobes 
intended by authors of 1.rui9ls.”t 

That eminent lawyer, Mr. Jayakar, is roportt^d 
to have »aid : 

•*Tt was clear that the first bill w'as intended to 
remove obstacU^ created by the British [ndian 
courts giving h^gal recognition to customs and 
usages regarded us unju&t, aiiti-social and ir- 
religious by a section of the Hindu comnniuity.”S 

On the strength of what has been said above, 
would it be fur from truth to say that by 
refusing to hclj) the cause* of education of tbo 
depres.^ed classes with sufficient funds (in 
contrast to what is lioiie for Moslems), allowing 
orthodo.x castes to ke(*p out, till recently at 
leasts the depressed eJass boys from Government 
conti'olled educational institutions, and, even 
now, from most of the Hindu student's hostels 
and lastly, by enc.ouraging the ultra-orthodox in 
preventing temple entry bv the same depressed 
classes as well as in helping the strangulation 

* 0. Rajogopalaebariar's statement— A. R Pahrika 
(Dak), March 2, 1933. 

1 A. R PaMka (Dak) March 1, 1933. 

I A. A Patri&a (Dak) March 5, 1933. 
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of two otherwise iiinofv^nti Billie in thi* IiU^i»Iative 
jV^sembly sponsoroci by two hiffh Hiii(lu'4 

for the welfare of the depresscad classes, — the 
Government havv* not only bedied their profissjed 
love for the depressfJ clrissftji but also have made 
themselves liable to the ehar;^e of indirectly 
trvinor to keep alive th>^ caste <lifferonr'es anion^ 
Hindus^ 

IV -Effkct (»f Cknhuh Operations 

That the census has been another indirect 
cause of accentuating caste ditfcn^ncos is the 
opinion of many. The emphasis laid bv it on 
ininutt* particulars about castes naturally tend 
to produtie that rc'^ult. On thim subject, how- 
ever, I will lot more compettiiit authorities speak: 

"‘It is (lifFieult to see any valid public reason 
-for tho obibarate treatment of caste in the census 
reports. The Crovemment have never avowed 
their intention of helpin'jj aTiy caste to retain its 
ruiniliers and prosperity. Nor have they at anv 
time help.rJ a psrticular caste because it ro^istend 
iiumerical decline or economic dislocation. Not 
ev-Ti Ihc dieliroil policy of the Provincial 
Governments to provide special representation 
either by election or nomination to certain classes 
of pople necessitates an enumeration of the 
people by their castca. For this representation 
ia not ilcpcndont on nurahiTS .. The conclusion 
IS inevitable that the intcllei'tual curiosity of 
«ome of the early ollieials is mostly responsible 
for iho treatment of castt* ^ivoii to it in the 
census, \v!iich his b »on proaro^sividv el ib irate 
in successive censuses since 1S72. The total result 
has bcijii -'a livening up of the caste spirit "* 

The, followin^^ from th‘* “Census of Tmlia,” 
V)Jl, Vol. I, Part 1. slifjws that ohjoctioiis were 
Taised iij^ainst caste ciium nations wliich were 
however overrule! 1 Mr. Marten, Census Coin- 
.iiiN.sioii‘T, says in the above mentioned report : 

“iSt'rious siifri^stions have at various times been 
made in favour of the omission of the c|ncstinn 
re^anlinij caste from the schedules and the 
suppression of the classitioahion of the population 
by cash* and tribe. A proposal to this c/rwt. 
■was maile in connection with the VJOl census. .. 
The subject was revived from a more int.ercRt- 
iiif' point of view hv the lablinir of a rcaolution 
in the L^'^rislativo Ooiincil in 11120 attacking the 
caste (mouiry on the (grounds (a) that it was 
undesirable to recoariiizc and perpetuate, bv olfieial 
action, the system of caste differentiation, and 
that (b) in any casp, the returns wert» ina^vurate 
and worthless, since the lower castes took the 
opportunity of passinjc? themselves off as helon^in^ 
to groups of higher status... Whatever view 
may be taken of caste as a national and social 
iascitution ..so loiiir ns casfe continues to be imxi 
as one of the dUtini^iiishinij; features uf aa 
Individuars official and* social identity, it cannot 
be claimed that a decennial enumeration heipa 
to perpetuate an undesirable institution.’*! 

* Oasie and Bare p. 153. 
t Rid., p. 222. 
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Tho following Iroin the same report .shows 
however that the objection was at least partly ■ 
justified : 

“The opportunity of the census was ..seized by 
all but the highest castes to pr^s for recognition 
of social claims and to secure, if possible, a step 
upwards in the social ladder. This attitude has 
strengthened by the recent development of 
caste sal)han or someties whose purpose is to 
advance the position and welfare of the castes.* 

The Census Kuperiii tendon t of Bengal gives 
a list of thirty-live different claims to Kshatriya, 
Vaisya and other status, which as he says, 
were among those most strongly pressed by the 
cast«% mibh'iis and there are similar lists in most 
of tho provincial reports.-f But this strongest 
condemnation of the system of elaborate caste 
enumeration in the census comes from Mr. 
Miildletoii, Censu.s Superiiiteiident of the Panjab 
ill 1921. Says iio: 

‘^1 had intended pointing out that there is 
a very wide revolt against the classification of 
occupational enste ; that these castes have been 
largely maniifactiired and almost entindv preserved 
as separate cantos by the British Cfovernaient. 
Our land records and official documents have 
ad led non bonds to the old rigidity of 
caste, (’aste in itself was rigid among the 
higher castes but in'll leablc among tho lower. We 
pigeon-holed every one by caste, and if we could 
not find a true caste for them, labelled them with 
tho name of an hereditary occupation. We deplore 
the caste system and its effects on social and 
economic problems but we arc largely responsible 
for the system we deplore. Left to themselves, 
such castes as Biiiiar and Jjohar would rapidly 
disappear and no one would suffer. Government^ 
pasBiou for labels and pigeon-holes had led to a 
crystallization of the casic system which, except 
among the aristocratic castes, was really very flum 
under indigenous rule. If the Government would 
ignore caste, it would gradually bo replaced by 
something very difierent among the lower caBtea.”§ 

V— ExrJ..<)lTAT10N OF (JxlHPE DIFFERENCES 

Hitherto we have seen that e,ortuin acts of the 
Government tended to keep alive tho spirit of 
ca.^te uIoofiK^ss among Hindus and in some cases 
it aggravated tho evil. .Vll this happen, however, 
a.s an irulireefc consequence of the Government's 
attitude towanls caste, they having done nothing 
to mitigate the evils of caste. A writer who 
made the mattf^r a subject of .«!ierious study, sums 
up tlie (rovernmeut's attitude towanls caste, as we 
have noticeil it so fur, in the foUovfing words : 

“The activities of the British Government have 
gone very little towards the solution of the problem 
of caste. Most of these activities, as must be evi- 
dent, were dictated by prudence of administratioa 
and not by a desire to reduce the rigidity of caste 
wliose dlsndvaidages were patent to diem.’^ 

• Ibid j p, 223. 
t Ibid., p. 224. 

i Quoted in CMe and Baee, p* IfiOL 
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"On the whole the British rulers of India, who 
have throughout profensed to be the tfuweev oc^ tftti 
welfare of the country, never seem to bavtf given 
much thought to the problem of ea^te* 1 j1 sO far ki 
it affectB the nationhood of India. Nor have they 
shown willingness to take a bold step rendering 
caste innocuouH. Their measiirea generally have 
been promulgated piiH-emeal and with due regard 
to the safety of the British domination."* 

But the picture Is not vet complete. 

It may be argued that, if the British niii.sters 
of India did not take any <*onfiprclicnsive btep.-^ to 
minimize the evils of caste which they openly 
deplored, it must bo said t(» their creflit that they 
did not at least consciously foster the institution. 
But in the face of the iitteriinc<*s of soino respon- 
sible British officers after the Mutiny of l8r>7 was 
quelled, it is not possible to endorse this view. 
It wa*^ almost the un.inimou" opinion of persons 
connected with the Government of India that the 
deep causes of the Sepoy Mutiny were to be 
found in the fact that the Bengal Army was 
composed largely of the higher castes, /y.., 
Brahmins and Rajputs. The Special (’ommission 
presided over by Lord Peel ffor the reorganization 
of the Arm}^ took evidence from many high 
officials who were sometime or other connected 
with India. Lonl Elphin.stont* opined that it was 
desirable that men of different castes should be 
enlistc'd in the Army while Major General H T. 
Tucker went further and insisted on the ncces^jity 
of keeping th<» country under British domination 
througn the policy of dividing and separaling into 
distinct bodies the nationalities and ciistea re- 
cruited to the Army. The lesson of the Miuiny, /v.., 
that the safety of the Bnti.sh domi nation in India 
was very closely connectcnl witli ke<*ping the 
Indian jieople divided on the line‘s of cjistes, was 
driven home to the British ruler*- Some officials 
like Sir Lepel Griffin thought that caste was us«- 
ful in preventing rebellion while Jamc.*- Kcr, 
Principe of the Hindu (\dlegt% C’aleutta, wrote 
the following in ISti'j : 

''It mav be doubted if the cA’.sn iiec of casU' is 
OD the whole unfavourable (o the permanence of 
our rule. It may even be ri>i)Bidcrod favourable to 
it, provided we act with prudence and forbearance. 
Its spirit is opriosed to national union.'’ 

‘'The maxim of divide and rule begun U> be 
preached by hiatohanfi and journalists alike.— 
Suspicion of the high castes therefore datics fn>m the 
MuuDy..The valuable lesson Sii dearly purchased was 
not ^ing to be lost. It being repeated in the form 
of the general principle of divide and rule could 
not have failed to influence the'i^ulicy and conduct 
of later officials, "t 

. It 19 no wonder then that Oovernm^'iii’s 
attitude towartls. socitd reform legislation in post- 
I Ifutiny days was so unlike that in the days of 
‘ Bentinck and Dalhousie. 

Regiupding reoi|i;auruzatioii of the Indian Army, 

* Qwtt and Rape, p. 
t OatsU and BSoe, pp. 


ISW) ftH tlte: principle of throwing incongru- 
ous I'ASte ArtJ noninunities into one group, the 
Idott Wiis not a new one. Even before the 
Mutiny were many who advised such a 

stcij) : 

question was hotly discussed whether it 
were wiser to compose each regiment of men of the 
same race or to mix up diircrent races in the saiae* 
corps. It was alleged that the fusion of diffeient' 
nationalities had a tendency to keep internal com- 
bination in cheek, but that if men of one tribe 
Wf^rc formed into separate regimen ts, if we had 
Pathan regiments, and (rurkha regiments, Srkh 
regiments and Maratha regiments, tacilitief- 
for mutinous (combination would be greatly 
increased.”* 

Here is what a famous Indian (>x-official haiii 
on the same subject : 

“The ruinous conscqacnces of drawing the larger 
portion of our soldiers from a single class, under 
the influence of the sarii" feelings aud^int(M‘ests and 
holding m)re than any other people in India the 
strictest prejudices of caste were ahowii by the 
event of ISiT.t The old system, was abandoned 
and I quote from the K3pi>rt of the Indian Army 
(yommission (an account ofj that which took its 
place.... 

'These armies are thus composed of what are 
called mixed recruits, that Is to say, of corps in 
which men of different races, several religions, and 
many provinces are thrown into the same company 
or troop. In the Bengal and Ihliij.ib armiCb 
the maiority of corp-. are what arc called 
class company regiments— that is to say, the 
regiments draw recruits from- three or more 
difl'ereiit raises and recruiting grounds. -Thus an 
infantry regiment may have two • companies of 
8ikhs, two companies of Hindustani Brahmins 
and Li.ijputB, two companies of J'llnjabi Muham- 
madans, one company of Traiis-lndiau Pathans 
and one company of Dogras from the Klangra 
or Jamrnu hillR."§ 

The policy of grouping (-rovernmont servants 
of different tribes, castes and communities in 
|*uch a way that they may neutralize ea(*h other’s 
influence is not restricted to the army alone, 
'^rhe history of the civil administration of luditt 
for the last twenty-five years has proved that, 
the same policy has been extended in • that 
direction aLo. In all departments of the Gov- 
ernment, among all ranks of Government officers 
iu^ all local self-governing bodies, one sees 
painful evidence of the working of the same 
vicious policy, 

* Kaye and Mcdlesotytt ffiatttry of the Sepoy 
Mufitty, Vol. 1, pi 24 i. 

t The old army had become dangerous because it 
was and overgrown homogenous force, all recruited 
from one part of India and from one class’'— 

India, p. 

S India —lie Admintairation and PrMems by 
Btrachiqr, pp. 439—40. There may have been slight 
alteratious since then but^ the general policy 
remains the same. 
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VI— RAiHJN(i V Waij. Bktwkkv 

(vARTK AND CahTK 

We hliall not discuss here the extraordinary 
favouritism shown by the Government in all 
<lepartmontg towards the Muslims. We are more 
directly concerned here with the policy of alienat- 
ing? one section of Hindus from another. This 
policy bofran to take effect in Southern India 
pretty long ago, and became a fniitful source 
^of help and inspiration to the Non-Brahmin, or, 
more accurately speaking, tho Anti-Brahmin 
movement th.^re. This movement roccivod offhdal 
baclcing in the shape of reservation of a certain 
percentage of Government posts and Council 
scats. It should be remembered that this special 
favour was shown to n class of people whose 
attitude was inimical to the Brahmins and un- 
friendly to th(^ dc^pressed classes also. However, 
on th(‘ merits and results of this poluw I will 
let Dr. Ghiiry(' who has matle speeial investigation 
of the matter speak • 

‘‘Wc contend that the restriction on tho numbers 
of the able member of the Brahmin and other 
allied castes, imposed by this resolution of the 
tTOvernmont, penalizes some able persons -dimply 
hr'cause they happen to belong lo itarliciihu 
I'astea. When in the case of certain services 
recruited by means of competitive examinations, some 
vacancies are otlcred to candidates who have failed 
to attain a particular rank in the examination, 
on the ground that they belong to certain castes, 
which must be represented in the higher services 
of the country, it clearly implies that even tho 
accepted standard of qualifications arul efficiency 
IS abandoned. The result has been the pamper- 
ing of caste even at the cost of efficiency and 
justice. The Govern ment of Bombay in their 
memorandum submited to the Indian Statutory 
('’oin mission, Itl'Jfi, complain that the District 
School Boards, where the non- Brahmins have a 
majority have almost in every case attemnt<*d to 
oust the Brahmin rcgardloFs of all ronsiaerations 
of efficiency. Yet this action is only a logical 
*levelopmonL of the attitude of the Government 
which nursed, rather than ignored, the spirit of 
casto,’’'^ 

In Bengal, in the •iiimc' way, tlie game of 
hunting out of the caste Hindus W being 
pracfcisiMl by the Nanui.siidrii-/vfn/-iMortlem combi- 
nation in more than oik* di.^trict and Local 
Board (r//, in Jessore), under the can^ful [irotection 
of the Government. 

But tho climax seems to liave. betui nniched in the 
Separate idcctorate for the depressed chis.se8 pi’ovided 
in the pro)>osed (ionstifution. The Poona Pact, 
brought about by Mahatma Gandhi's fast, may 
have modified the evil to a certain extent, but 
the root of the mischief still lies there, and 
above all, it has proved, ^ beyond doubt, the 
determination of the British Government to 
drive a wedge deep into the body of the Hindu 
community. 

It would be interesting here to trace the 


history of the communal policy of the British 
Goyorninent in India, one .’significant feature of 
which is that it has been more and more 

emphasized from tho days of the Swadoshi 
movement — a movement which was started and 
kept going almost exclusively by the Hindus. 

It is .'^aid that the spectators see more of the 

game than tho players. T will therefore i)n|Scnt 
the rea«]er with an oxeiu-pt from an article writtim 
by a foreign observer,'^ on the history of the 
gemesis and development of the Government’s 
communal policy ns worked out up to the 

aiiiioum'oment of tlu^ communal award recently 
maile by the British Premier ; and, it is 
hoped, the length of the c-v('erpt will repaylperusal : 

‘'The history of the matter runs back to IQCifi. 
In that year a small deputation led by the Aga 
Khan, asked TiOrd Jitinto, the British Viceroy of 
India at that time for eommiinal representation 
for Moslems. . From tho Rprollertiom of Ijord 
Morley, who was then Secretary of State for India 
we learn that Lord Minto hiniBclf had first 
suggested this irleat to the Moslems, though 
Morley ad viscid against it. The British _ Govern- 
ment agreed to the idea and established it by law 
in the reforms of 1000. The Hikhs w'ere then 
also granted communal representation. From that 
lime on, the separatist spirit among the Moslems 
increased. 

“At the Second Indian Hound Table (Jonfcrence 
ir was proposed that the communal rcprcsenlatiou 
should bo applied to other communities such as 
Indian Ohristians, Anglo-Indians and the T^n- 
touchaliles. Mahatma Gandhi strenuously objected 
to any such extensions specially with regard to 
untouchables 

“The Hoport of the Commission on the Consti- 
tution of (Vylon headed by Lord Donoughmore, in 
102 n, agreed with Mr. Gamlhi. It said ‘The 
representatives of the various (communities do not 
trust one another and conimuuHi representation 
has not helped to develop a unitary iiond or 
link. The minority eommiimties are fearful that 
any preponderanet* of Governmental jiowers held 
by another community will inevitably bo used 
against them and arc keenly on the alert for 
signs of discriiiiiiiiition. The communal reyjresonta- 
tion is, an it were, a cankei in the body politic, 
eating deeper and dcH^per into the vital energies 
of the people, breeding self-interest, suspicion and 
animosity, poisoning thi* new growth of political 
consciousness and etlectivuly preventing the 
development of a national or corporate spirit.' 

The Commission also pointed out that once 
establishcid ‘the desire for communal representation 
tends to grow rather than to die down.’ This has 

* Mr. Richaid B. Greg in his article entitled *‘Why 
did Mahatma Gandhi fast?'' in Asin (December, 
ltn2) of New York The article was written goon 
after Mahatma's fast for altering the Premier’s 
decision about separate electorate for depressed 
classes. 

\ The passage referred to by Mr. Greg is perhaps 
this ‘T won’t follow you again into nir Mahometan 
dispute. Only 1 respectfully remind you once mora 
that it was your early speech that started the V. 
hare. I am convinced my decision was the best.’* 
Vol. II, p. :i25. 


* OMte and Hacs, p. 152. 
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been the case amonc the MoslemK and Sikb<4 in 
India.'* 

'*Mr. Gandhi’R oppopilioii to communal dwtorates 
is supported by experience in other countries than 
Oeyion, by the report of other careful investi^ja- 
iioiis besides that of the Donou^hmore (^ommis^ion. 
The Moiitap^U'Ohelnisford report on India made 
in ]9]8,— the Hilton Voiin;; Coin mission Iteport 
on East and Central Africa, 1929 : and the famous 
Binion Commission Report on India, l9tK). all 
supported this position. 

“Two of IhoBC-'the Donoughmorc Jtt'port and 
the Hinion Report not only' opfxised communal 
eleu-lorates in general, hut also specifically opposed 
communal cleclorntcs for depressed' classes 
Dcurcsscfi classes exist in Ceykm as well as in 
India. Moreover, the new constitution of Ci^lon, 
1931, presumably based on the Doiioughmore 
R(*]»ort of 102H, abolished all the previously exist- 
ing conununai electorates there. 

“In regard to sejmrate electorates for the 
dejiressod classes, the Simon Report (vol. ii. p. fif)) 
said : — 'Wi are averse from stereotyping the 
differences between the depressed elasscs and the 
remainder of the Hindus by such a step whieh 
we consider would introduce a new and serious 
bar to ultimate political smalganiation w'ith others, 
if separate electorates have to he maintained for 
ecrtnin classes which have already secured them, 
there is no reason for hiiriging other cases within 
the mode of this treatment, if it cun he avoided. 
A separate electorate for dciiressed classes 

means stigmatizing each individual voter in 

the list and militates against the process of 

helping those who arc ch^jirtssed to rise in the 
social and economic scale’ 

“Yet the Rritish Govornnieiit hy its Indian 
communal award cxtoiided scfiarate electorates to 
three eommuiiities : — the Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, and Dc))rcspcd clas.'jcs. And indirectly 
it applied the prlncijjlc to the Indian women, i»y 
providing that the women rcprcspnt.uhes in the 
Provincial^ legislature sbonld ho ele«‘,cd amor^ the 
commuiiidcs in fixed ratio and tl)c candidates 
\oted for by tho women of those ■oinmiinitics 
separately. 

“It seems siirpiLsing that th<‘ ( lOvernTnent should 
haAO thus flown in tlie face of so much weighty 
advice. It appears from the (;nieial drspat-di of 
the (lOvcTnuient of India to the Govt rniin nl of 
(Ircui Britain, when J^ord Irwij. was Viceroy, that 
l}i»' (io\irnnient of India di'-agrcid with tbo tjiincii 
Cornmhtsinn. h advoeatod separate i led orates for 
Anglo-Indians and Indian t'hnstiaus and strongly 
hinted that coinmimal represcnialion for tiic 
unirufLahlrs woidd Iv* ‘the he-t means that may he 
h nnd pracLicahli* to give them adeiju-itf- rrpiesen- 
talion.'_ T’iesumnbl> in this opinion Loid Iiwiii 
was guided hy the huivaucracy arnund him ; for 
as Rumsay MacHonald Ininsclf pointed om in his 
book ’TAc Gorrrhihntl of Intih' the Vieeroy ‘is 
working all the time witli n machine that is too 
big and too coTnj»h*x for any man to c-ontrol.’ 
The n*pnrt of the Lothian (Franchifcc) C^nmiittee 
of last spring reveal^, that the spcinfic plan for a 
double eleetorate for unfoucbahles in distriefs 
where they are in a majority was evolved and 
suggested by tho Governmciit of Madras l*rovincc, 
tirbere untouchables are most niimcious.'" 

Thus have our Brifish ntlcrs*, who are 
ehampious of democracy ia their i»v;n country, 


tried and almost succeeded in crocting a. 
permanent wall between caste and caste, obviously 
with a view to prevent tho growth of the spirit 
of .solidurity among Hindus, Publictition* from- 
time to time of official lists of the so-called 
depressed (dasses, prepared without consulting 
either the castes concerned or any Hindu 
organization whatsoever, is another feature of 
the methodical process of alienating tho aforesaid 
classe.s from the caste Hindus.* 

VII— Thkn axji Now 

We have surveyed, in a way, the history of 
the (lovernment's attitude towards ca.ste for 
nearly a century. We have seen that Govern- 
ment’s attitude, in this respect has been cliflereiit 
in the two different periods, whicdi roughly 
speaking, may be termed the pre-Mutiny period 
and tiie post-Mutiny period. We have also seen 
that in the former period the attitude of tlm 
Government was favourable to social reform so 
much so that Government did not scruple to 
interfere in religiou.s matters (customs and 
privileges of <?ertain eastes) witli pereinjitory, 
tliougli well-inhuitioned, authority. But after the 
Mutiny, «. c., from the last quartc^r of the 
nineteenth century the attitude is changed 
into one of apparent iniliffcrcnce and hesitancy 
in the matter of social reform legislation. From, 
the liays of the Swadeshi movement onwards, 
the Government have adopted a sort ot obstnic- 
tionist policy veiled in what h)ok^» like a desire 
for strict religions neutrality. While thi.s is 
true, us regards social reform legislation, the 
Government’s policy of alienating low castes from 
high caste lliiulu.s has reveided itself in all it« 
nakedness by the provision of separate electorates 
for the depres.'^ed class in the new constitution. 

The Hindu has fallen on evil days. In the politi- 
cal field, the mighty Christian GovernriKuit, in 
alliance with tlie loyal Muslim comnninity, .«eem 
to be bent upon reducing biin to the low(*st 
po'-sible po.^ition. One may be pardoned if, 
taking a J)^hsiIlli^tic view of tho mutter, he is 
inclined to fi'ur that grand preparations are being 
made for the toUd suppression of the, whole 
Hindu cmnmunily, if that is possible. If Hindu 
sochd reformers try to put tbeir lioiise in or<ler, the 
powirful British Ciovernment Stand in the way, 
rai.'^ing th(' plea of religious neutrality or non- 
interference with caste jirivileges, whicli, however, 
they never ecniplo to break for administrative 
or other purposes of their own. 

In such a predicament, our memory runs back to 
the <lay when even the Hindu had a Governor- 
General to befriend him, inecmceivable though 
the idea S(3em.-s to be now ! I mean the noble- 
minded ^ Lord William Bentinck. The depth 
of Bentiek’s love of social reform among Hindus 

* The interested reader is referred to my articli; 
headed '^Caat distinction in Educational Reports’’ 
published in Tke Modern Review for July, 1932. 
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may be paup^ed from the following wonU which 
he wrote in connection with the proposal for 
•iippression of the mttcjc : 

firH and primary oh/ert of my krnrt is thr 
hpnefii of ike Hindus, T know nothinji' bo important 
to the improvement of their future condiuon as 
tho^ establishment of a purer morality, whatever 
their belief, and a more just conception of the 
will of God. The first step to this better under- 
standing will bft dissociation of relisfions belief and 
practici) from blood and murder. They will, then, 
when no longer under this brutalieiiig excitement, 
view with more calmness acknow'lod^cd truths. 
ITiev will see that there can be no inconsistency 

in the ways of Providence- and ichen they shall 

luire been eonrtnred of the error of this first and 
most criminal of their eusioms^ miyhi it not hr 
hoped that others which stand in the way of their 
improvement ^ may likewise pass away and that 
thus emanriftated^ from those chains and shackles 
upon their minds and actions, they may no longer 
e^nlinu^, as they hare done, the slaves of every 
conqueror, hut that they may assume their first 
places among the families of mankind I disown 
in these remarks or in this measure, any view 
whatever to conversion to our faith. / write and 
^el as ^ a legislator for the Hindus, and as I 
believe many enlightened Hindus think and 
fetd.'’* 

One is inclined to ask oneself tlio <pie8tion 
— what sort of treatment even a Governor-0 oneral 
of India would receive at the hands of Ids own 
counlrymon ^ if he dared to give utterance to 
sentiments like the above in these days ! 

Kqually hold and expressive of noble and 
lib(*ral ideas are the following words from the 
preamble of Act XV of 18o0 (Widow Remandage 
Act) 

‘‘Many Hindus IHicvc that this imputed legal 
incapacity (to contract a second valid marriage) 
although it is in accordance with established 
custom, IS not. in accordance wdth a true 
interjirctation of the precepts of their religion and 
desire that the civil law administered by the 
courts of jnslicc shall no longer prevent those 
Hindus who may be so miridra from adopting 
n diflcrent custom in accordance with the dictates 
of their own conscience ; and whereas it is just 
to relieve all such Hindus from this legal in- 
capacity of which they complain, and the removal 
of all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu 
widow" will tend to promotion of good morals and 
to the public welfare, it is cnacU^l as follow's ; - 
etc., etc. 

The reader should remember that at thi^ time, 
there was no widespread public agitation for 

• Beutiack’s Minute, November 8, 1829. 


the reform mentioned here, nor was there any 
legislature containing even a handful of popular 
repre^entativeH. How every soeial reformer 
wishes that the attitude of the present Govern- 
ment were more like the above and far from 
what it id today ! And what is it like today ? 
That famous ^ Englishman, Bertrand Russell, 
speaks of it, in the Manchester Guardian^ in 
reply to a query by a certain Mr. Ritchie, in 
the following wmrds : 

“Mr. Bitcbie writing in your issue of January 2f> 
dcrnaiids an explanation of my assertion that 
British authority in India is impeding social 
reform Hu appears to think that the decision 
made by the (ioveriirncnt of India last week {i. c., 
Poonji Pact) disproves my statement. It does 
nothing of the kind 

“The Government of India is still the ally of 
social ruction. The Viceroy has sought satety in 
procrastination and avoided an immediate conflict 
with Mr. Gandhi. It is the iiisistenoe of Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers that has compelled Lord 
Wilhngdoii to retreat one step. The Government’s 
antipathy to the cause of kocial reform, however^ 
is evident in the Viceroy's statement, which 
permits the Indian Legisiature to disensH a 
measure to remove the disabilities of the uniouch- 
ablcB and at the same time insists on proclaiming 
that the Government will not be bound by the 
ilccisiot) of the Lc'gislature. 

“The Indian Government’s present attitude only 
confirniB the view that I have expressed— that it 
is impeding social reform. It is meeting tlie 
demand for reform with delaying tactics and 
spurious argunicnts.’ * 

Lover.s of social reform will regretfully ponder 
over the change of Government's iiltiludo 
tOAvardrt the Hindus’ feeble attmnpts to put their 
house in onlor. Since every social reform 
mov<*mcnt is sure to be himlered, if not 
altogetlicr suppressed, by the antipathy of the 
Govern men I., they will wonder if there is any 
means on earth liy wbieli the present anti-Hindu 
rulers of India might be brought round to 
Bentinck’.s way of thinking ! 




Report ikI in the A. B, Pat) ilea (Dak) February 22,* 


Replying to the address of a Banatanist Deputation 
which opposed Anli-irutonchabilily and Temple Entry 
IUIIf., the Vii-eroy is icporttd to Lave Baid:-‘T made 
it clear that it was esbciitiai that the consideration of 
these measures should not proeetd unless the lulh.st 
examination was made within the Lcgislaiure and 
outside by wide circulation’* (4 i>. Pafr/Zra— March 
]9,rd). 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

Hy NA(JENl)RANATn fJUPTA 


S OME hours? ^^llrlK•lu lia«l spokrn to 

Orion to address tli(‘ rneetin^r. Orion 
protested on the {ifround that Mamohi was 
an aocotnplishod sspoakor, he knew what there 
was to say while Orion who was not aceustomod 
to speak in publio wouM make an ass of 
hini'^elf. But .Vfariiehi would take no denial and 
sn^jirestiid the lines cd the speech. We knew 
^^a^uehi’s selection was iinexoeptio/iable, lor 
Orion, in spite of his inodesty, was a hrilliant 
man and would prove an impressive speaker. 

When we arrived wo found a lary:e, eager 
hilt patient audience. There were women as 
well as men. Vanita was there .'Surrounded by 
a nuiiihcr of other women, while Pavro'.s wif<‘ 
was sonted well in front of others. A rough 
platform had been erected near the Mumlaniis 
and as we mounted it to tak(» our seats there 
was some faint chetTing. 

Aiiielaeh, who wii.s seateil between Manjehi 
ami Orion, first rost* to acldres.s the in<'etitig. 
‘My friends,’ he .said, ‘you see before you the 
di.^tingiiishiHl strangers who have* favoured our 
city with a visit. You also see before you the 
marvellous maehiiie in which they ride through 
the air outstripping the swiftest birds on the 
wing. They c.arry with them many wonderful 
inventions and they are as Lu-eut as they are 
powerful. Thev are mightier than the king^ 
oi old and they are wiser than th^ \^ise men of 
ancient times. They are now on a voyage of 
exiiloration and discovery. Tliey have visited 
many countries and latics and have ev(Ty where 
been received \Mth signal honour Von, niy 
friends, and I are descended trom famous and 
pt)werful j ionarchs who ruleil the whole of this 
land, but now we are fallen on t'vil day'^ and 
wicked men have deprivo*! us f»f our inlieritance. 
You will bo pleased to learn, liowever, that our 
visit<>»-s have agrei'd to help us to regain what 
we have lost. If we have lost our old kingdonis 
w<* may fouml now ones. One of our hunourctl 
visitors will now* address you and J pray you 
to give him a resjKT.tful, attentive and patient 
hearing.’ Ainelaoh resumed his seat. At a sign 
from Maruchi, Orion got upon hi.s legs and ixll 
eyes were turned upon him. In front of us 
were the upturned faces of inLii and women 
whose fore1:>ear.s had been kings in the days of 
yoni. But these people could never have 
dreamed of u more striking or kingly figure than 
the man who now stood facing tiiem. Nature’s 
own crown was on his golden head while his 
features were chiselled like a god’s. The lofty; 


broad forehead was a fitting abode of tliought, 
ami the large, keen oyo.s hold other eye.s 
wherever they turned. His splendid height 
tow’erod over and dominated the gathering. The 
men stared at him as at a superior being, the 
women wore fa.scinated by his magnetic vitality 
and the beauty of glorious manhood. For 
a moment he stooii with hand uplifted and then 
he spoke in a ri(^h, melodious voice whieli 
reachdi with (*a.se every part of the large 
gathering. The raised hand fell griicefully to 
his side and he stood at his ease, the head 
superbly poised and the whole figiirt* characterize* I 
by a marked aplomh. 

‘Men and women, lie began, ‘you ilo well 
to remember that_ you are descended from 
generations of kings and queens. It is a 
precious ^ memory, it is a proud nnmiory. But 
can we live and have our being in memory 
alone ? I.s memory sufficient nourishment for 
our minds and our souls ? I admit memory 
N a preiMous pohsession. Not all men ar<* 
deH(‘ended from kings, not all may recall such 
a gJoriou.s past as is yours. You have merely 
to light the lamp of memory to send out long 
.shining vistas into the accumulated glories of 
the past. It is an effulgence at which w'c can 
light our own humble rush-lights. TTow swiftly 
and overpower! ngly come the memories of the 
pjist ! Back come to our ears the tramp and 
.'iiiort of discipline*] horses, the jingh* of stirrup an* I 
bridle, the mea-^ured tread of moving cohorts with 
.swonls fin*l shields glittering in the sun. The 
clarion of the battle cry is in our ears, our ears 
aro deafened with the crash and thun(h*r of 
battle. The steps that le*l up to a throne were 
covcu’c*! hy the red baize of war. That was one 
phase. The work of consolidation was more 
*lifficult than the excitement of conquest and 
called for higher ami greater *iualitic8. The ruler 
was greatt‘r than the mere conqueror. Kings 
were great in so far as they maintained an*l 
promoted peace and added to the welfare of their 
suhje(*t^. It was not by the accumulation or 
display of wealth, the lavishne.ss, the pomp, and 
the magnificence of their courts that kings 
establisheil their claims to the gratitude ami 
admiration of the people. The people blessed 
them not for the triumphs of war but the 
achievements of peace. It was in the latter that 
the majesty of kings shone forth and called down 
the blessings of a prosperous and contented 
people.’ 

Orion paused and cheers broke out from the 
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nii'lience. The orator was playing .skilfully upon 
t,ht' feelingd of his hoarera and the glowing 
picture of th^ hehievements of the ancient kings 
stirred the hearts of their de.scendants. The men 
proudly uplifted their heads, the women gazed at 
the speaker with flushed faces and shining eyes. 
The speaker resumed, ‘How did the kings attain 
their lofty position and how did they acAiuire 
their immense power ? Believe mo, you who 
are justifiably proud because the blood of those 
kings flows in your veins, the office of the 
king was no sinecure. Tie was truly the first 
servant of the people. He had to work hanler 
than any of his subjects, his responsibilities were 
greater than those of any other man in the 
kingdom. His vigilance never relax€*il, liis liaiuis 
and his brain were never idle. You think only 
fif the luxury and case that surrounded the king, 
])ut you forget how hard lie had to work, how 
multifarious w^ere liis duties, how great wen^ his 
aiixietic^s. Great ends can only be won by great 
effort’^ and no king, worthy of the name, eyei 
spared himself. Tlie divine right of the king 
was established by the king’s own efforts. Ho 
had no other right, no other power than what 
he derived from the people. AVhy did the iieople 
refuse to have kings, why were the sons and 
daughters of kings (leprived of their kingdoms 
and sent away to this plac^e V You will say that 
the people were ungrateful and disloyal ami 
they listened to the councils of evil inen. Why 
were there no such men in the time of the 
.iiicient kings ^ If kings had continu(*d to he 
what they were in the old days they would have 
ht-(?n sitting on their thrones today. ^ Why 
should the people have tired of kings if they 
had continued to govern wisely and well In 
later time.s the kings turned away from the cares 
of 8tat<! and spent their lives in the pursuit of 
pleasure, or they became despotic tyrant'^ and 
oppressed the people. They bccanif^ feeble of 
intellect and infirm of purpose, and easy tools 
in the hands of unprincipled and designing men. 
The people groaned under crushijig exactions 
while the creatures of the king*' enriched them- 
selves. It was when the state of things became 
unbearable that the people decided to remove th<‘ 
kings who had lust every ve>tige of the greatness 
of their ancestors. Kingship not a birthright 
but a personal right. If a man i? born a king 
he mu.st prove his fitne.ss for his office. The 
people would never dream of turning against a 
king solicitous of their happiness and ready to 
recognize and help their aspirations. It was 
when the patience and forbearance of the people 
were exhausted that they put an end to the 
misrule of kings. 

^What consolation <lo you derive ifroni living 
with the memories of the past ? The past is 
peopled by phantoms and not by living creatures 
of flesh and blood. Did the kings of whom you 
axe BO proud hmp on the past f Many of them 
had no past to boaat of and they strove and 


achieved in the living present The past dead 
and what happiness can the dead bring to the 
living ? (Ian you recall the past, can you 
restore the dead to life ? And thinking of the 
past you have become utterly forgetful of the 
present. Have you ever c-onsidered wliat your 
great ancestors would think of you if they could 
come b.K’k to lift* We who are uM*re travellei^ 
feel a.shained of you and your city. You who 
are di»scended from king?* live nu)re miscTably 
than the meanest (*itizens of any cit}' tha< wV 
have ^con Look at your city, look at yourselves 
Looking lit you who would believe that your 

progenitors were grwU ainl y)Owerful kings You 
appear rather as the scmiii and outcasts of all 
the countries.’ 

A marked chiingi- ca^ne over the audience. 
The light went out of the eyes of the w«>nicn, 
the men hung down tbfor, heads and winced 
undi^r the lash of Orion’s stinging words. Some 
of lh(* men glared angrily at the tearless spe^aker. 
Amelaoh looked roiirul about him somewhat 
ai»f)rehensivcly. 

Orion went on in a voice from which the 

hard nott* of censure had tii&appearod, ‘But w’e 
are not here to blame vou. It that liad been 

our only object we w’oulil not have been here 

and 1 would not have opened my lips at all. 
We an' Imre to heli) you during our brief stay 
here. If you Imve lost your ancient kingdom 
what is then* to prevent, you from founding 
new ones ^ All of yi>u may not become kiiigt* 
but you can become pno.-^perou^ citizens, self- 
respiM'ting men who will win the respect of other-'. 
Just beyond youi ^ city there arc extensive 
area-' of virgin, fertile soil which will reward 
your labjiirs tenfold if you, can cultivate it. 
There are hills and mountains at no gn?at 
distance in whi(*h valuable minerals may be 
found. You can build another city either on this 
site or a fresh one an«l you can hav<* large and 
com m odious houses. Vou will rapuily accumulate 
wealth and wealth is the sei*rct of power. But 
you must shake ofl your idleness and your 
indolence, and we shall ahow you iiow to do it 
We hav<‘ some little skill as yon may judge by 
our flying (‘hariot wliic.h has been going all round 
Hcperoii. Our gi-eat leader ht»ni will tell you 
how he proposes to help you.’ 

Maruehi rose slowly as Orion sat down in 
the midst of sullen .silc*nC(\ If not so striking a 
figure as Orion Maruehi looked like one 
accustomed to command while his keen penetrat- 
ing eyes were benr upon the faces in front of 
him. ‘Yes, my friends,’ he said in a firm, clear 
voice, ‘we are here to help you and to teach you 
that if you wish to command you must learn to 
obey. The past, howover glorious, is of no avail 
unless it stimulates endeavour. It is not worthy 
of your manhood that you should spend your 
time in loitering and ruminating over the past 
From tomorrow morning we shall begin to 
instruct you and all the young men should be 
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here i»fter sunrise, W<> have placed Aiiieluch 
In command over you but snail h'uoh you 
our-^elves.' 

There was no response to words and the 

^therin^ dispersed in silence. 

XXVI 

The silenct* boded no pood and wo felt it 
would be well to look out for a squall. Amelach 
and Pavro joined u*^ as we left untl made our 
way to the liciise of Pavro. Anielach came in 
with us for a little while. His faee was pravo 
an(i there was anxiety in his voi<*e as he spoke 
to Maruchi. ‘I very niue'.i fear/ ho said, ‘that 
there is trouble in store lor you. Some of tho 
yonnp men were miitterinp threaten in ply and 1 
feid anxious for you safety.’ 

T know', replied Miiniclii cjilmly ; ‘do you 
think they will attack us 
‘That is what I fear.’ 

‘Then what do you advise us to do ?’ 

Tt will b(i best for you to leave the city.’ 
‘What did your preat anee^tors do when thf^y 
were threatened by some danper T 
‘They faced it and foupht it' 

‘Well, you may depend upon us to do the 
same. We Jire not kinps but we are iiol in tho 
habit’ of ninninp away from danper.’ 

‘Then what will you do ? You cannot fipht 
a crowd of anpry men. Your lives would be in 

danger.’ , • 

‘W<‘ don t think so, i ou better come and 

see what happens.’ , r 

T will tlo my best to pacily thorn but I 

■fear it will b<» no use.’ 

‘You need not do anything at all. You 
merely look on while wo deal with your brave 

men. niystilied by tlie easy confi- 

dence of Maruchi, ‘You arc Mite you will be 
able to defend yours(dv('> he asked in a 

doubtful tone. 

‘(k)ino and sec/ was all t Murachi mikI. 
Amelacli went away. We dined early aiul 
Maruclii told Pavro that we wiiuld .'^pimd th«' 
nipht in the airship. On board our '^hip we hehl 

a council of war. , 

Maruchi said, ‘These princes oi the blood 
arc not very terrible fire-eaters. If th(*y knew 
their own mindh they wuuhi have rushed and 
Bwampoil immediately afhT the meeting. 

But tney are as inc-apable of a prompt decision 
as of repiiinlug their lost kingdoms. There will lie 
no night sally uiid there will ^ be plenty of time 
•to meet them when they come. 

Maruchi r^vo cerlam instructions to Nabor, 
who proceeded to carry them out at once. The 
two headlights of the ship were fixed close to 
each other with powerful n^flector.s behind them. 
The airene were thoroughly olianedL In front of 
the diip were attaohod two metal rods from which 
-flashing sparks of dec^ricity couhl be emitted. 


When all the preparations had been completed 
we went quietly to sleep. 

Wo were up with the birds. Maruchi told 
Nabor what was to be done in case a large 
number of men made a united rush in our 
direction or attempted to wreck the machine. 
Tho other four of us stepped down from the 
airship, carrying in our pockets the innocent- 
looking weapons charged with full clips contain- 
ing pellets that sent off people into sudden sleep. 
We wheeled round the machine to face the 
entrance to the city. Then we strolled about in 
the vicinity of the ma«‘hine with a very uncon- 
cerned air, though all our senses w-ere alert and 
we Were constantly on thi* oui rire. 

As the first rays of the sun streamed out 
across the sky and over the limd we saw Amclach 
and Pavro dashing out of the city. They came 
uj) to us, breathless with running. Anulach 
gas}HHl out. ‘You have not a inoincnt to lo^e. 
You must escape at once.’ 

Maruchi patted him on the buck, ‘You are 
out of breath, my friend. We are obliged to you 
both, but there was no oc^cusiori for hurry.’ 

‘But there an* nearly five hundred of them 
armed with sticks and spears, and they arc 
marching straight towards you.’ 

‘Vt^ry well. We. are hen* ready to give tlicni 
a warm n*ception.’ 

‘You do not understand. They arc in an 
ugly mood and arc breathing vengeance' 

‘We understand perfectly well. If they arc in 
an ugly mood we are in a 8W(^et rnoofl and we are 
breathing the fresh morning air.’ 

‘Blit what can four or li\e (»f you do against 
an infuriated multitude ?’ 

‘Wait and see. If we believed we were in 
danger \vc could leave this place this instant 
But we wish you to see for yourselves that we, 
who live in the present, have nothing to fear 
from thos(* whoso minds meander in the past. 
What you will sne m'csently will he a valuable 
ohjt»ctrlossou to you. You will cease to harp on 
the past when you set' greater deeds done before 
your eyc‘S.’ A hard glint came into Mariichi's 
<*ves as ho rasped out witli a sweep of hi.s arm, 
‘You will see the rabble scattered like chaff beforw 
the wind.' 

Even as Maruchi sjioke a ohouting, gesticula- 
ting crowd brandishing stickh and rusty spears 
poured out of the city. The men in front weie 
shouting, ‘Down with the strangers I Death to 
the insolent stningers !' Amelacli and Pavro 
hurriedly moved away from ue, their eyes pro- 
truding from their heads with terrror. Tfat‘y 
firmly believed that our last moment had come. 
We wore perfectly cool and taking out our 
weapons discharged them at the crowd where it 
was thickest and then Miiruchi shouted out un 
order to Nabor. Two powerful lights like a pair 
of glaring eyes burst forth at the head of tlie 
Exuchine and with an ear-splitting out-burst of 
hideous sounds the machine rushed on its wheels 
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towards the advtincinj' crowcJ. It. wore as if a 
furious monster, or a fabled dra^^’on, bellowing 
and roarinj?, were sweeping: down upon its prey 
to devour it. Amelach and I*iivro quickly 
n^treattvl to a safe distiiuec. The effect upon the 
yelling: and menacing crowd was instanttineoua. 
The men halted abruptly and then turned and 
fled for safety into the oily leaving four of 
them lying on the groun<l. It was the moat 
tierrifyiiig experience they had ever hal in their 
livc.s. 

But we luwl not done with the royal recroiints. 
We chased the flying crowd, telling Nnbor to 
to look aft(5r the men who had fallen. In a few 
minutes we halted an<l rounded up about fifty 
men, and at the point of onr weapons turned 
them back. All the fight had gone out ot them. 
They were i)ale and trembling with friglit, and 
wc drove them before us like sheep to the 
slaughter. We found the machuie standing 
mutioiiless with the lights put out and Nahor 
stinnliiig guard over the four men who were 
hitting up on the ground, dazed and friglitened. 
Atuchu’h and Pavro had niturned and they 
looked-sU; us wilh awe in their eves. The men 
we hud brought bacik with us cast fearful glances 
at the airship, which seenmd to them to be a 
mouster that might he rouscnl to furv at any 
moment. 

Maruchi ordered the four men on the ground 
to stanti up and they did so meekly. Then he 
turncii to Amelach and Pavro, ‘You tw'o go 
into the city and bring out all the young men. 
If they hesitate or refuse to obey my orders I 
shall atuu'.k them in my machine either from 
th<i streets or from the air. I will give them 
jiirtt an hour.’ 

‘We go at once,’ promptly replied Amelach, 
‘juid you will bfj obeyed.* 

They went off at a trot. Maruchi turned 
sharply to the men who Avere hufldled together 
and were cowering before his stern figure and 
his blazing e>yes. ‘You must thank your stars,’ 
he said in a voiet' hanl as steel, ‘that 1 have 
stayed my hand and have not utterly destroyed 
you. I have but to speak and your city will 
disappear in a few minutes. We are merciful 
and werefore we stunned these four men instead 
of killing them. You lazy loons, how c^n 
the past help you or any one else ? We should 
not have been here if we had been gloating 
and <lawdling and fretting over the past Did 
the past give us this mighty machine and the 
power that we have won ? Your royal ancestors 
would be ashamed of you as we are ashamed 
of you, and we are determined that you shall 
not <*ontinue to live as idlers and loiterers. 
WUlyou now obey our orders ? 

‘We wiU/ was the bumble n^ly of several 
of the men. 

A little later Amelach and Pavro returned 
ond bcdiind them streamed the young men 
of the city, with bent heads and seaim eyes. 

n-6 


They were thoroughly cowed and after a 
whispered consultation with the others who 
were already standing they declared themselves 
willing to curry out our orders. We sent for 
spades and other implemeni.s for digging from 
trie city and marched them out into the open 
fields where they were divided into gangs and 
'^^‘t to work under our supervision. Nubor 
returne<i to the airship, which rose from the 
ground and circled slowly over the heads of 
the men Avor Icing below, flying low. Maruchi 
told Amelach to pick out a number of young 
men who could l>c trustoci nnd make them his 
Hssisi:inl<^ in lielping him to get work out of 
the tnen. As w(‘ expected the men were 
awkward for they Inul iioaw done a stroke of 
work in their lives but we hustled and drove 
them to work with sharp and curt words of 
i*omnmnd. After there or four hours or gruelling 
labour the men were dismissed for their midday 
meal with onlers to return after a couple of 
lioiirs. 

We went back to the cj'ty and after a late 
bmikfast went about ni the city giving orders 
to the older pcoph* staying at home an<l the 
women to sweep and clean tht* streets. We 
callcrl on Vanita ami jdaced her at the head 
of the women workers. There was a large 
village of agricultural people at a distance 
of about fifty miles and Nabor and I flew out 
to this villag<* and bouglit large quantities of 
seed grain for liberal payment. In the afternoon 
several acres wore sown and we were satisfied, 
tliat there would he a bumper crop. While 
these operations Avent on Orion nnd Amelach 
with twenty picked young men went to the 
hills at a distance of about six miles and 
returned alter about four hours. They were 
jubilant for they had found a number of gold 
nuggets, some of tlicra fairly large, an<] had also 
jiicked up several rough pn3cioiis stones. 

Maruchi took Amelach asiile. ‘While all of 
you have been lamenting iht* past,* he said, 
‘here are all the material of a new kingdom 
lying at your «loor but which you have never 
tried to find out. If you have found all this 
gold and these precious stones after a few hours’ 
casual search there must be a great deal more 
for which you will have to dig and mine. 
The land that is being cultivated will give you 
a rich return but you must lose no time in 
establishing your authority. There may be a 
rush for gold hunting and the men cmploved in 
the fields may desert their work. The finding 
of wealth may also be the beginning of crime. 
You have got some men on whom you can 
rely. Get more. Train them to arms and set 
them to guard over the treasure that will be 
found. No one but the men sdlitotcd should be 
allowed to go to the hills. Prodain^ yourself 
the chief and the governor of the city and the 
adjoinurg ebuntry. Do not aspire to be a kiiqr 
and ,do hqt hanker for a throne and a oruwsl. 
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All oountrios have d<HMded that there will be 
no kings and if they hear you have ^et up aa 
a king they will sweep you and your kingdom 
away and may leave >ou to languish in prison. 
But you can bo a king in everything but the 
name. We have anti^iled you of our jjower to 
help you but you eaniiut (‘xjwet us to larry 
here much longer. As it i> we have .-tayed here 
longer than we intended.' 

Amelach spoke with considerable feeding. 
“What words cun I find to «ixpre*^s my gratitud^' ^ 
You found us grovelling in the dust and you 
have raised us up. Wo were groping blindly^ in 
the past^ you have r<'(;alled us lo the living 
present. We wtTC w’orthless wastrels, you have 
made us men. No, I do not wish to be a king 
and have no desire to found a kingdom. You 
are greater than any king that ever lived. I 
liave no other ambition than to reiuler you 
unquestioning oljodiene/j and to follow vouf 
dip^ctiojis faithfully after it pleases you to le4iv<‘ 
us.’ 

At a largr' gathering of the men the following 
afternoon Muruchi announctn! his <lecision to 
place Amelneh in eoinmaiid over the city and 
the now lands. No one except the men 
sek'Cted l)y Amelach was to go to the lulls 
to find goltl or p»veioiis stones. ‘There 
will be no kings' Marucchi, ‘bwuiuse 

kings are out of date, and the peof>h^s of 
the countries have resolvf3«l that there will be 
no kings in future, if any one here sets up a.s 
a king il will bring him into eonfliet with other 
coiintiies which will semi armios to destroy 
your kingdom and all of you may he eondemn<»d 
to death or imprisonment. There can be kings 
only if the people wish to have them but not 
otherwise. Amelach here wdll be the governor 
of this new territory and he will bo helped by 
such men as he may select or you may eh»ct. 
Mo.sf of you will become wealthy and prosperous 
in a few years if you continue to be industrious 
and bardwxtriving. Anndach will have control 
over the public tr<*:isurv. As soon as you have 
the means pull down the.-^e riek'*ty houses which 
arc a disgracit to the eitv an'l erect new and 

sub'^taatial buildings. Do not allow the office 

of the governor to become hereilitaiv. The fittest 

and ablest man should invariably be chosen for 
this n^i^ponsihle office. Remember tlnit although 
we shall shortly leave your city we shall always 
have the menns of knowing what is going on 
h<»ro ami we shall sternly punish any infraction 
of our orderss. fiiU we wish you well and all 
that is being done is for your own good. But 

before we go we shall secure our friend Amelach 
in his new position and ho will have no difficulty 
in enforcing his authority.' 

Immediately afterwards the people asnembled 
at the meeting were treated to axji ezibitioxi of 
military drill and manoeuvres. Unknown to the 
other people ^ Orion and (rennet had been , 
drilliag and Mdnlng about two hundred ^ung men 


in a retired place. They were carrying pikes and 
and at a shaip word of conimanil from Orion 
detached themselves and lined up on the optm 
space in front of us. Orion and Guuimet 
stepped out with them and put them through 
their paces. The men were u smart looking lot 
and they were very quick to learn. They 
marched and countermarched, they made various 
formations, they came up at the double, they 
thrust out their pikes as if attacking an enemy. 
They made a very great impre.ssion upon the 
spectators and were dismissed after saluting 

Maruchi aud Amelach. In a week a wonderful 
change came over the city. Men were seen no 
longer shambling aimlessly in the streets. The 
knots of idlers at tlie street cx)rners disapi>ear**d. 
Thi* attcmiance in the taverns and the places of 
gossip thinned almost to the vanishing point. 
The past was left in peac<* and its ashes were 
not rakeil uj) and blown all over the place. 
The Rip Van Winkles were started out of 

tludr prolonged sleep and found themselves 

gazing at a ni‘W order of things. T'he 

young men were at work under the Hyi3S of 
very exacting taskmasters. The old people unless 
they happened to^ be very infirm wore employed 
in the city. Viinita had organiztid the womiMi 
into various sections and diflorent kinds (»f work 
were asslgneii to them. Maruchi gradually with- 
drew our personal supervision, entrusting it 
more and more to Amelach and his lieutenants. 
Orion appointed officers over the men trained 
to arms and establishiHl a sort of conscription 
by which all abl(*-bodiod young men pastfe^l 
through a ]>oriod of military training. 

We were looked upon as beings of a superior 
order. This raca of many royalties n-alized that 
nien could be great and powerful without being 
kings. I suspect they firmly believer! that wo 
were possessed of supernatural powers, but the 
work that had boon accom (dished in the city 
was quite tangible and had nothing ghostly 
akmt it. And another thing that biid struck 
ail the peoph* was that wo wanted nothing for 
ourselves. We asked for nothing, we refused 
to accept anything even if it was offered to us. 
Men saluted us with the profoiindest resfiect • 
wherever they mot us and stood respectfully 
adde to let us pass. The women often dropped 
us a courtitsy with a shy smile. The fairer and 
younger girls greeted us with bewitching Biniles 
aud were delighted if we engaged them in 
eoiiversation. Even that shrew, Pavro s wife, 
gave up nagging at her husband because she 
saw we favoured him and her sharp tongue 
ceaseii to clack as soon as wo entered the house. 
The old listlessness and the lack of iiitoreet 
gave way to a bright alertness and constant 
cheerfulness. Thera was occupation for all and > 
all went about their work with eager v^IUingues^. 
The inhabitants of the City of tiiu Kings were 
roused out of their indifference ami they no . 
longer brooded over the past. They found the 
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present stimulatin)^ and the* future heW out a 
bright outlook. As Maruchi noted all this ho 
mu3e<l aloud. Ho called this habit sharing hib 
thoughts with us. ‘There is no nightmare,' he 
said, ‘more frightful than the past. An incubus 
oppresses a man in sleep, but the fear passes ns 
soon as he awakes. But the past gets held of a 
man in his waking hours and paralyses and 
makes him unfit tor an encleavour to rise above 
circumstances. It is one thing to attempt to 
live up to the past when that past is a record 
of successful achievement. But the past is rartdy 
a stimulus. More often it is an octopus that 
throws out its tentacles to seize the unwary and 
the indifferent, to cnish all energy and effort 
out of them. Bo long as the past is the source 
of inspiration and an incentive to endeavour 
it is helpful, but if it is made the object of 
vain regret it becomes n drag and fetters the 
mind. Our real and valuable inheritance from 
the past is the wisdom of the ancients, their 
great literature and their undaunted quest for 
the truth. How they wrestled with the great 
problem of life and death and tried to find an 
explanation tor (ho ordered universe, and 
spnfYjeil the petty possesHons that men usually 
hold so dear ! But these are matters of all 
time and belong to the present as much ns to 
the i>nst. The world, our own or any other, owes 
very little to kings but eve ryihing to the thinkers, 
tlio dreamers ami the pMilosophtrs. We have 


seen for ourselves that loft to themselves the 
descendants of the kings fw^come tho most 

useless section of the population. There is the 
enervating influence of a pampered ease and 
when they are deprived of their unearned 
wealth anti their efhminatie surroundings they 
become helpless and dis-repiitable. This is what 
the past has dontt for them. Now, Orion, you 
were opposed to any kind of interference with 
the affairs of these people, and I do not blame 
you. Are your still of the same opinion V 

‘Of course, not.,* replied Orion, ‘you are 

always wise and always right. So far we have 
been mere onlookers and that is really what 
we are hert^ for. But you will leave here a 
record of ^ splendid work, all the more splendid 
because it will remain unchronicled and the 
people here have no idea where we come from. 
You put a great charge upon me when you 
made me stiirt the palaver but all that I (lid 

was to bring down n nest of hornets about 

our ears,’ concludoil Orion laughingly. 

‘You are perfectly rights for stinging wasps 
are preferable to lazy drones and you created 
the ojiportuiiity for jrightening (hese men into 
.submission ond laying the spectre of the past 
f(»r good. Whj', Orion, you have become a 
perfect hero wi(h men here, and perhaps also 
with the ladies' addi‘d Maruchi with a genial 
wink. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

By PROBHAT KUMAR SEN, n. hc, E(*.on. (Ijondon.) 


S I 1 G A R( ‘AN E thr i v^ b est in the tropics. 

landa.ttf huiniiOg linrl beating faur 'arc 
iV. Here in ' plant doey 

perhaps find as wmgtmiaV a homo as "ili the 
TOUiitrlW mentioned,’ our eMtfP'rniTfip, 

gtfrSLtij'gr ,.-4)rxi.iahcpfi..^ gub-tropical : y et the 
co jjditionsj iria favott fafrle* piigafcaho 

hatL...a.^siy:dal ,_ Hignifi cance for tins country." ”To 
a predominantly agnculfufalT coSTnip* ’ like India, 
which aims at the progressive industrialization 
of her population, the importance of an industry 
such aa the sugar industry, can hardly bo 
overestimated. The scope of sysU^matic develop- 
ment of the great potentialities of this country 
for the ^ manufacture of sugar is extensive ; the 
opportunity^ of traininjp^ a large industrial 

population in the ways or discipline and scientific 
team work is, therefm, also very great 


Tmk fine Alt Position of Jni»la 

I jc.'^pitc clima tic clisid van mid prSrg jfciTO 

mj»ili odis oT inJiTvat fon Hjid _ mail » f l 
ednTribiiCrdh to the total annu al cane s ugar 
production of the world, . is- cmisidesahC er- 
thelc.'ss, we have to import annually. ...suhstanlEral 
amouiitg of sugar to supnleinenl: . thip' , qu'anUty 
pr()duced at home. la ttJllf-S'J, for (example, *we 
prbdhcert tons of sugar and irajiorted 

550,274 tons. While we produced It per cent 
of the total world output of sugar, W'c consumed 
about 15 per cent of tho total world output 
There is no reason why we should not at 
least be able to replace the imjiortcd sugar 
with home, grown product of an equally 
fine ^ quality at a chea]>er p ice. IndeeiL 

We have^^^^OO^a^ 


4 
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under cane in this country and wu have only 
slightly to improve the yield per aero to achieve 
our purpose. Nor should this bo difficult to 
accomplish. The total area under cane in _India 
is ^ considerably Jhat' lit" Cuhk ; 

it 18 ahoiit Bve times greator than the. c^pe area 
in J^aJ*" and the United Provinces, ouj: chief 
sugar producing area, have a greater percentage 
of the cultivable area under cane than Java. 
Even a slight improvement in th<* yield per acre 
will, therefore, reaull in a far more substantial 
figure of total outturn than at present 

India And Hkr Riyadh 

It is a commonplace that, eogjmare d Ut ( Jub ^ 
Java ^aad^-Hawaii, India’s yield per acre"* is“most 
unsati«Jactory. I^Q., far as refined '^ugar is 
concernfitb Jndia’s'’productioii jier acre is only 
about a third oF that produced in Ouba, one-abcth 
thaf .of Java ^ and about ono-scYOiUh that of 
HawaiL. Here 18 a vast field for improvement 
and enterprise which no Indian who has the 
economic welfare of his country at heart can 
afford to ignore. Add to this the advantages of 
an^ extensive internal^iim^ ^\^iich‘ neiih<»r Cuba 
nS"' Java" can claim and we have a complete 
picture of th(‘ unicjuc position enjoyed by 
India. 

The War And The Post-War PLT^IOD^ 

It is a happy sign that tlie (Jov<Tnnient 
ivell as the people of this country are becoming 
increasingly aliv(‘ to tln^sc opportunith‘N. 

Att^tion >yas forcibly directed to. the. sugar 
industry during ibo years immediately. toUnwoig 
the Grea t War, due to the disorganizatii n of the 
l)eTd'"sugaT'1Tinustry in CVntral Jt!luropt% und^ the 
consexiiicpt ' fan ' in the world out]mt of sugar 
and excessive rise in itn price. In 1917-1^^ tlie total 
sugar output of the world was millifui ton^ 

as against 153/4 million tons in 191.‘M 1. No 
“wonder prices rose. The index ])Tice fur sii-rar 

toucht<l its hitrhest .-^irice 191 i, 3<‘;U'hiiig 407 in 
1920-21. In thifl yc^ir Java white -ugni was 
quoted at high a rate as Rs. 10 per iiiaiind 
at Calcutta. It was felt that the pro<luctioii of 
sugar had r <^che <l the optimuin level in cane 

producing eoim^m's ' sutJi as Java, Cuba and 
Hawaii and that it was only India which could 
possibly come to tK“"reficiie "wTI^ “Tut- cxtonsiye 
cane ' areas and as yet insufficiently developed 
^Ho ^rcftR, The rndian Sugar , Committr<» of 
T^O went HO far as to envis»igo a time 

‘‘when India will again become an exporting 

country.*' The detaile<! survey of the sugar 
position in India, carried out by the Conimittr>e 
was prompted by the desire to give India 
her rightful place in the sugar map of the world. 

Thk PbESENT PcJHlTlDN , 

Conditions have changed considerably since 
1920. During the years that have sinoe elapsed, 


the Central European countriea have bad enough 
time to reorganize their beet sugar industry ; 
Java has successfully lessened her manufa^uring 
costs by systematic research, letter cultivation 
an<J iip-to-dato manufacturing processes. 
and Jajmn are now fresh but determined coml^ 
peRKirs in the world sugar maffe*^*';'* whHe'" wdrhl 
production has thus been increasing coiisistoiitly, 
world corisiiinption has not been able to keep 
pace with the progress iiukIo, wjjtb. .di«a«tCQU9 
coabcqu4»H*eH to the price level. The present 
world economic depnvssion has Turther aggravat<xl 
the situation. Thtj iinlex price of sugar fell to 
128 in December, 19.‘19, and stt^od at only 139 
in December, hist year. 

The Hihtorn or the Indian Sri^Ait Takiei' 

Uonimoncing frqni 1 929-27 rig ht ASKiD-dl 

tlie price per ihaiimT of .Java white sugar in 
Calcutta, fell steadily year .sifter year tlioiigh 
du^s bas^“'‘on . . consjdenitiuus wen* 

levied on an increasing scale at intervals. In 
1925, the ad oalorrm duty of 25 per cent, being 
found ineffective from a revenue point of view, 
was replaced by a .sp(‘cifie duty of Us. 4-S a ewt. 
The duty was raisf*d to Rs. 0 ptT ewt. in 1930, 
to Rs. 7-4-0 u ewt. in March 193,1, and finally 
a surcharge of 25 per cent was imposed in 
ficptondier, 1931, making the total duty payable 
Rs. 9-1-0 per ewt Yet, tli<‘ average price jjor 
mannd of ,Iava white .sugar in (Jalcutta in 
1030-31 was only Rs. S-S-0. I| was IxH-omi ng 
inereasin ely _ eyidcut Unit muudv‘]/ tlfe TnJian 
sugarimTu4ry would siioii snccuinb to tbe* on- 
slaughK ' of Java sugar. Clearly the Iniiian 
rnaimfacl.iirer.s hn<! no chance against smh a 
toirnidalde rival witlioiil a frankly protective 
tariff system. 

At this stage .the .question was i’eferrcUjitL**be 
'fariff Roard and the Board recommc*n<led that a 
basic tluty of R.-;. 9-4-0 should be im]>o.sed on 
all iiiijiorted sugar and that an additional duty 
of Re. 1 .should also be imj>o.sod during the first 
seven years to fuoiJitatt* the establishment of 
new sugar factories. In Jiist.JbiulgeL ,ior 
thjj, JE!inanc(* Member increased, tlie dii]ty„ to 
Ks. pcY 'cwC In pursuance of the tecom- 

mVnddtlons ol the .Buard. Ruch then, in sliort, 
is the history of the j>rotccti<in ol our sugar 
industry. 

The following figures of sugar imports during 
the last three years will show th at the duthm 
impo sed have beoq f pUy t» |fop ti ve • 

1929- 30 l,0n;445 Tons 

1930- 31 1,003,177 .. 

1931- 32 569,274 „ 

Prices have also risen, Java sugar being uow 
quoted at about Rs. ICM^l per maund in 
Oalcutta, With thjs adoption by the Governm ent 

extent of protection being about 166 per cent— 
has been ftp unprecede nted frowth in 
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nf Rii ffnr in t higj^ouatg^ as 

many as 27 new , ^{aotaries oeing' Tlurinj? 

tlR2. Many m^re are in oours<' of onvjtion.. 

The Neckhsity of Action 

Tho ^rrowth of the industry aLoii^ sound lines 
is now of the utmost importanc'o to tho people 
of this country. A false step may seriously 
jeopardi'/.o the future prosperity of tlm industry 
ami miiv even moan its ruin. Apart from the 
loss to individual capitalists that such a hiiliiro 
would entail, the injury done to nuhlic confidence 
would bo no loss reprehensible. In 10.‘U, 
Mr. Burt, the Acrricultural A<lviscr to the 
Imptsrial (Iouikm*! of Asyricultiiral R»^s(‘arch, estimat- 
ed that iiboiyJt-4.3. million people in this country 
are directly depeuilent upon cane cultivation, ami 
the Tariff n>apd considered that the figure would 
rather be lo million even at a conservative 
estimate. Tlie fut'ire ceouomi<‘. well-beinqf of this 
vast mimbcr' "would alone justify the most earc- 
ful plannirisj: of the indu^lry from the very 
outset. 

The Prohlemh Aiiicad 

Problems ot irrigation ot the vast cane areai, 
drainaufc' to prevent water-lo«f 2 rin", ami problems 
of a;»Ticiiltural improvement such as the introduc- 
tion of improved varieties of cane, improved 
preparation of lainl, proper crop robition an<l 
manuring: and a thorough (.examination of the 
scope fop bettt'T ortranization and research, con- 
stitut(» a task which is at once interc'^tinfr and 
stupendous. Au:rieultural and manufacturing 
rn('thofIs should be tboroui^hlv investigated, 
their proper co-ordinatitm an*! the i*arcful or- 
ganization of the processes, from (he (Uiltivation 
of the cane to the markotinc: of the su<»ar must 
hfj Lfiven our most (taivful consideration 

The firujvK Aueas of Ixiua 

The eharaetcristi(‘ feature of (*ane cultivation 
in our country is its concentration hi the throe 
provinces of the Pa n jab, the IJnIted Provinoei^ 
and Bil yir and Oris.sa . xliey arc nssponsihle for 

area umler sug^arcimc 
as the following: figures will .show ; 


Percentuco of total rnltivation, 
I'JI'.l-L’O 19:i2-:« 

The UnitiKl Provinces 

:)0 

53 

The Panjab 

15 

14*1 

Bihar and Orissa 

U) 

9-9 

Total percentage 

7b 

76*3 


It will be seen that the position at present 
is very much the same as it was when the Sugar 
Committee reported and that the three provinces 
^till maintain their importance as sugar producing 
areas of India. The problems facing these three 
contiguous provinces inusl^ therefore^ he of pre- 
dominant interest to us. Furdhiar, as all these 


fiffl 

thre<» provinci**^ are mostly sub-tropical, their 
problems are, to 4onie extent, similar in nature. 
Climatically, Bengal may also be said to belong 
to this group, while Bombay and Madni.s in the 
south belong to a .s«‘Cond group of mainly tropi- 
cal provinces. 

Benovl vno the Suhak iNJUmTHY. 

(>an Bengal be a.s important a sugar manu- 
facturing province us the Panjab, the United 
Provinces or Bihar and Orissa ? If so, should 
sh(‘ devote more athmtion to sugarcane than she 
<loch at present ^ 

About the year Beog^ witg .Jtlie _aenund 

.lirovince in India. Even as late 
as 'Tffrni* "tin* provinc(' had about 500,001) acres 
under caiio ; in the acreage tigiires went 

down to about ‘J0t),0!)0 only. The province is 
mainly sub-tropical but this natural deficiency is 
certainly not more proni)uiiC(*(l in Bengal than 
ill the other provinces just inentione(l. Further, 
as has just l>e(»ii mentioned, Boiigal did actually 
grow a con‘aidi»rabl(‘ amount of cane. About the 
year .VJlii however, the apread of jute^ oausoll^a 
serious deedine in cane cultivation, a .set-back 
from which the province has not since been able 
to rec(3V(T. 

T he bane cd B engi|tJma...hi^ regiyt- i 

tabl/TicE^f^^ hi its ticouomic TTEa” wot \ 
oriliTis "tho population almost wholly dependent 
upon agricultnr(\ but oi vpne o)3ily oro p Xh«- 

re.sult is_th;it ihe ocon oiiiic-f S^fn a'c ^^ 

^bbs aiidLJlawa with ebbs and Hows in the jute 
nWrk^. Now that jute prices have ciome tumb- 
ling^dowu, the i>oof»lc an? in a rather sorry state, 
Tb(‘ foe diveowiiioatioB of- - ugricuhoiia has 

nevef’heifU better appreciutc<l in Bpgal than it 
is’ At present, fjugaxcane just wTiaf the 

luwiuce ncetls ; it offers greater sC/Ope’ for 
(liversificafion of agriculture and for the introduc- 
tion of a litlle more of the industrial elomont in 
the economic life of the population. 

The PRoniiKM or Iuriovtiox. 

laciliti(j 3 is p^haiw 
one oj[,thc gr«a-ttvsFTacEbr & ' T liiped i n g the growth 
of 'cane cultiyalioil.! in this oouatry*. A look at 
the irrigation figurt'S, however, would seem to 
belie this sUitoment. Grand proje(*.ts have been 
planned and important irrigation works have been 
opened up. The Sutlej project in the 

Panjab and the Sarda^dffrTOHon w orks in the 

Fnitefl Provinct».s, waSeT extensive" in two 

of our mo.st important cane-growing provinces. 
The Cauvory res ervoh A t; in the Madras 

Pre&rdeiicy,' the BhandardATfl^ dam and the Lli ^d 
d^ j^t BhiitgAi* alicTTirTigatc cx^nsive tropical 
aSUSSs which would seem tof' b^^ ideally 
situated for caiie cultivation. In addit.-m to the 
canals, large areas in northern India are now 
• being watered by The number 

of these wells has increased at a great pace and 
♦ » 
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at the name time, thanks to imp^ov(^fl slip-strainerw 
and more efficient water Jifla their 3 'ield haa 
ineruaHed at an oven /^eater jwioe. During the 
laht 21 years, the yield of the wells haoi increased 
by about gallons piT hour. Tho acreage 

under canal irrigation has also inoroiised 
innnengely. The total acnaigi* of land irrigatcnl 
by Oovernment works in 1919-20 wms 2K,<M)(yxjo ; 
at th<^ present moment the total iireu irrigated in 
British India alone, exc Jading the Indian States, 
would be about .‘52,000,000 aer(*s. The Cauvery 
n*servoir, the Bhandariara dam and the Uoyd 
dam, when fully devc’lopeil, will together irrigate 
an an'a of 7r>l,tM)l) acres, A'-rain, with the 
completion of the Nira Vidley c-auals in^ the 
Deeeaii, a furtlaa* ’""area of 075,000 aeres will be 
irrigat^id. 

'file tola! acreage under .sugarcane, on the 
other hand, shows no inerease ; the figures an* 
2,88:5,543 in 1919-20 and 2,880,000 in 19:51-a2 ; 
whereas the net area irrigated increased by about 
20 per cent between 1920 and 19:12, the totfil 
area under sugarcane remained [tactically 
stationary. If will thus he clear that although 
tlie hicreii'^e in the acreage' under irrigation lias 
l>ecn sati.s factory, the area undfT sugarcane shows 
no ijnprovenient, ami this in spit.e of the fact 
that sugarcane eonsideied to be one of the 
“cash crops” m tins country. One is inc^vitably 
driven to tho conclusion that something must be 
wr«)ng with a .sy.strni of irrigation which fails to 
imjirove the lu'reage figures of one of the most 
important ^ crops oi this (vuntry. At place* 
natural disadvantages arc to fdamc. In the 
/ ^'SjySL^*’ iustimee, the (‘xtreines of tv'mja'ratiirc 
anflniie ahortnebs of the moasuon render 

cane cultivation difficult ; in Mfuii.is, ])erha]»s the 
most favourably jdaeeil provini*e in Imlia lor the 
cultivation of sugarcane, tho spread of this cio]> 
j]n])cded by the predilection of tlie pr<»vincL 
for [Middy, But uiisatisfactoiy irrigation is c#’rfMin- 
ly to blame in cf*rlain other jmrs ol the country, 
i A, regular and abundant supply <»f ^'aler during 
thi, critical month *. of Marcii, April and Mav is 
ahsolutidy indi^jicnsahlc to tlio eultivatam of 
supiminc ; the agiiculUiri'^ts j-hoold also be^kept 
filiiy informed abdi/t the lime * and Hihouiu 
/ of thfir UGXt siipi^Iv of wat.Tj Thii", not only 
/ shtuild there be suflfiei cni. water tor the purposes 
ol the canc (toj> but there iiiusL In* absolute* 
certainty tlnit a sufiicfcnt .-^upjdy will he available 
when needed. A regular supply of watfT is even 
ni<»re important tt/ sugan*aii^‘ than to a croi* like 
wdicat ; the entire c*.Tt;e ero}» is liable to be totally 
mined for want of sufficient water even 'for a 
slioit duration in tlie.se tlin*e monthiji and any 
uncertainty about the suj»ply must inevitably 
make the agrieuhiu ists increadingly cautious in 
the matter of incivasing their cane oertiage. Ah 
the cii n a js. Jji „ > 'PxcudJUUCS iire . -Pioatly 
designer to work on a t^ystenj of rotation^, a 
r^ter"aAd'^'pt^litTrdl \p3i^^y of ?wtiter js not ' ’UJ 
: bd^id. The entire area or ‘a vill^c In 


most instances be irrigati’d by means of 
water. One can hardly expect an increase of the 
acrt*age under cane in these circumstances. 

A definiffj iiolicy of assisting cane growers 
in tho suitable canal areas must be adopted. 
Cultivators willing to adopt better methods of 
cane cultivation should he supplied with canal 
water for irrigation purposes at coocesslonal rates. 
Crown lands which are suitaHy situated should 
be leased out Jo ' cane,_, jgrowjtTS - p:n. 
terms under certain nec(*Hsary conditions to guard 
against mere land s[)eculators. Last but not 
least, cultivators should be kept fully informed 
regarding the time ami amount of their next 
MijJidy of water. 

The J^ROTii.KM OF Drain agFm 

In Bihar, the Sone canal system offerh splen- 
did sertpe for the development of cane cultivation. 
The area commanded by the .system is 
not .-ubject to periodic floods, nor would it 
ho difficult to supplement the canal water 
during the hot months with water drawn 
from wells .*unk at very' little expense. The 
problem liere is the problem of drainage. The 
Ea^t Indian Railway nins x>aralleJ to the Canges, 
across the line of natural drainage in this pari 
of the eounlry’, and it« (‘mbankments render the 
discharge ol fhe surplus water into the. river a 
difficult i>rc»hlem. The cultivators sufl'er in 
consequence, both from an in(*onvc*nient rise 
in the subsoil moisture anti surface flooding. In 
North, no less than in South Bihar, ihe pioblcm 
of drainage lias baffled attempts of cnliivators 
to grow a bitter viinely of cane. There the 
Bengal North-Western Railway runa parallel to 
the Canges ami hohi'. up surplus watiT like the 
East Indian Railway in tlie south. Embank- 
ments constructed along the river have furtlier 
added to die. difficulties Th»' proldom of projier 
drainage of water-logged ar(»a.- i.* one that ha> 
to he tackled along the entire breadth of India 
from Bengal in th<* East to the Frontier 
Provinces in the North-West. In Itengal, the 
Bengal North-Western Railway, running parallel 
to the flanges, produces problems similar to 
lho‘-p in North Bihar, just ilenTibed. Watei- 
logging is also a serious [irohlem in certain j^art- 
of the area watereil by the Kabul river canal. 

Till* lirMt requisite in these areas lor the 
di'veloprnent of cane is jiniper drainage for th*- 
economic utilization of the water sujiply and lor 
the. reclamation of land for agricultural purpose." 
No more time should be lost in instituting a 
thorough drainage survey. A very heavy teiiti 
has been inqiosed on the import of sugar ; 
should now make sun; of the industry stAndini; 
on its own legs as soon as possible, instead ot 
remaining a permanent incumis on the tax- 
payers ot this country. The Indo-Qangetic plum 
is the sugarcane area of Indio. So long as pro- 
bhms of unsatisfactory irrigation and lack 
drainage impede the development of cone in thin 
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part of the country^ the .sugar induatry can 
never hope to be a great national asset to India. 
Mere spread of irrigation is not I'nough. Sugar- 
cane is a plant which requires special climatic 
conditions and extra care in cuUivatioTi. A con- 
scious well-planned action can alone he of 
assistance to it. As late as in IhJO, the Indian 
Sugar Committeo strongly recoinniended that a 
drainage survey should be carried out without 
delay. Drainage of the water-loggi*! areas, ex- 
tensive construction of tube or ordinary wdls 
and development of elu(‘tric power to work the 
wells cheaply and efficiently, ^ an* the first 
requisites of a satisfactory irrigation policy. The 
practicability of lining the canals to prevent 
leakage of irrigation water will also i-e.'iuiro 
careful cx.iminatioii. It i«3 the Govern in(*nt alone 
which can lay down a well-con ceivo<l, coinpni- 
henssive p»dicy and givj effect to the same with 
success. The responsibility for such action is a 
<sorollary to the decided policy of protection 
which tias hemi adopted by this country. 

..Thk PitoiiLEM OF Sc vTnmKn 
(.^uL'rivaTJON 

Locsd concentration of the cultivation of cane 
is indispen.sable. Factories cannot oth<>rvviso 
obtain an adequate ami regular supply for its 
crushing purposes. Further, as the sucrose 
content of the cut cane sufiers progressive 
diminution with lapse of time, the interval 
between the cutting of the cane and its crushing 
in the mills, for the manufacture of sugar, must 
be of the shortest possible duration. It will, 
therefore, be secai that the couceulrution <if cane 
cultivation in well-defined areas is indispensable, 
both in the iiiteivsts of better cultivation and 
also of mure efficient factory treatment. In a 
c,ountry like India, where the evils of uneconomic 
fragmentation are pronounced, the difihmlties in 
this rtigard can hanlly be exaggerated. Nor is 
it possible in India to introdma* the forced 
culture sy.stem of Java. Nevertheless, tlion^ is 
an exten.sivo field for useful work. Operations, 
to be really effective, have got to be on an all- 
India scale, and here too the Government could 
lend a helping haml. The problem of fragmenta- 
tion is inextricably intertwined wicii complicated 
question.? .such as agricultural indebtedness, the 
traditional hind tenure and laws of inheritance 
of this country. Inileed, the po.sition ut first 
sight aoema so hopeless that nothing short of 
complete socialization of the land wUl, it appears, 
iiffbnl a complete solution. It is difficult to 
envisage a time in the near future when it will 
bo possible fundamentally to alter the present 
land tenure and especially the laws of inherit- 
ance of this country without fear of revolution. 
The more practicable method would, therefor^ be 
to educate the aijricaluirist and help him to help 
bipisolt Eduoanon is not.. mere instruction in 
the three B’a, badly as our agrioolturists want 


it, but also dissemination of the most up-to-date 
agrimiltnral knowledge. Again, to bo in n posi- 
tion to avail of the knuwledg*'. thus broadisast 
the agricultiiri'^t must be set on his own fw*t ; 
the burden of his debts will have to be con- 
siderably lightened, he mu-t b»' afforded 
facilities to rep.iy th(i s'lrno and his economic 
po-silion, ill giMieral, mu.st be rendered more 
stable. E.lueation ami iiiiprovc<l economic h.tatiis 
will assuredly tend to bring home to the agricul- 
turist the C')'>eiitiiil unity of interests of tiie 
cultivators as u claws ; he will learn iiicreiwing- 
ly to ai>pn'ciatt! the necessity of joint 
action. 

Such ])rogrcss must, invitably, be somewhat 
slow. A (]uicivcr method ot eonccntratioii, worth 
giving a trial, is the om? recofnnieiidod by the 
CommiUrf^e. They ^»igge.sted that the 

Government should in^^titute local surveys in tho 
canc-growing area with a view to doti-rmiiiing 
tho suitability or ofh^rwise of particular areas 
for the concHiitriite(l cultivation of the crop an 1 
should also, when possible, reserve suitable ar^vis 
for tile soil* (jultivation of sugamine and encour- 
age the i>ublic to acquire large blocks on long 
lease, on favourable terms, subject to eertaiu 
condition.'^ dcsigm^tl to assure the scientific culti- 
vation of sugarcane aiif] to discourage land 
speculators or people who are not /lowa /wfo 
agriculturi.sts. 

The (Jommittee rLM'onimended that a survey 
committee of this n:il.ur«\ (sonsiKting of u member 
(*f tl:o Agricultural Depaitincmt, an officer 
of the Public Works Department and a 
non-official expert in plantation manugeinent, 
should i*eport on the possibilities of siigarmiic 
cultivMtion in such areas as North !!\Iarigal(lai, 
the I/ikhimpur Frontier Tr.iet and the Lanka 
]>lain of tho Nowgimg district of A.-^aani, after 
minute examinaMon of all ndevant agricultural 
imd commercial aspects ; for example, <(ue.stioniii 
of drainage, cheap and effijient coiuniunication 
and practical bu si nc.-is considerations wi>uld all 
bo thoroughly examined :iiid rcuommeadatioiis 
baseil on exju^rt knowledge would them be made 
by th(3ni. The Go\ornment wouM then be in a 
posiiion to lease out such Lind or grant them 
ill ])t*rpctuity in economic holdings to agricul- 
turists on such favourable terms as would 
guarantis* interisive and concentratt'd cultivation 
of suganHUie. Once grankwl or biased out, tho 
right of alienating sucli estates wilL douhtles.s, 
be subject to certain restrictions, to discourage 
mere land speculators. By such moans, by the 
utilization of crown waste land.*, wherever they 
are favourably situated for the cultivation of catie 
and by affording better irrigation facilities, under 
more favourable terms to agriculturists willing to 
employ advanced methods of cultifation in tho 
canal areas, the Government can eerLcnly help 
to conoentrato the sugarcane areas. Tha work 
in this connection of the Sugar Committeo 
recently appointed by the Imperw OouncU of 
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Agricultural Ueaearch will be watcheH with great 
interest by the public in this country.* 


♦ i.' j ()()-ch»eratkw And Conc^kntratidn op 

(^ANE ( 'iTETJ VATION 

While, ImyirLg roganl to tlu* vastlle.s^ of the 
country and iht* <*oiiijilfxity ot tiu* problem, it is 
I the Govern rnont alone which can, with success, 
adopt a coinpreheiirtiv** scheme tf» nmet the 
toituatioiK there is hardly any reason to assume 
that the factory owners anJ cane cultivators are 
totally incapable of helping iheinstdves *‘ven if 
they so desin*. In a country like India, of small 
I cultivators and small factory owners, the possibi- 
litw^*^ of co-operation have not yet been given 
< a fair trial. A great rieal could be done for the 
concentration of ‘-ugan^iinc cultivation, the 
adoption of b(»tter agricultural methods and 
botl.er sales organization by this means. The 
factory owners as well as the cultivators of cane 
would become members of the same co-operative 
organization. The problems of providing cheap 
and abundant credit facilities, of gathering and 
ilisseminating agricultural knowledge, of better 
marketing faidlitios, both lor the* sugarcane and 
for the product of the factories, could ail be 
tackled on this basis with tlie minimum of frh-tion. 
The Victories would gain, foi cut-throat <‘Oinpeti- 
tion amongst themselves for obtaining the limited 
supply of C4in<’ and the dang(*rs ol pri(*e cutting 
would thus be obviated ; the agriculturists would 
also benefit from cheaji cr(*dii facilities and have* 
an opportunity to be progressively inclependent 
of the fNahaJfin ; the active assistanct* oi the 
co-operative society would enable them to intro- 
duce better varietios of cane and adopt better 
agricultural methods. Thus, with the gratlual 
improveiiieiit in the economic condition <»f Uie 
agriculturiatb, their ability to meet tJn ir liabilities 
would be incioased. They will learn to be self- 
dependent In a true co-operative society th(*re 
would be no danger of the factory owners 
swsrificing the interests of i.ht* agriculturists, to 
Hellish ends, limitation ol voting rights and 
‘the right ol every member to s«‘eede from the 
Bociety after giving «lue notice and nw>m- for 
Hwch «(‘ce8RioD, would he suHicient safe-guanl 


Thk l^fiOHLEM <jr Introduoind iMncOVKD 
A«RR'!Ji,Tl71t./VL MkTIIODH 


In Java they say : ‘AVe make Biiga^ in ou** 
fieldsL not in our factories.*' In^leed, a reference 
to relevant tigures would swmi U) juetify sucli a 
fitatoment. The average percentage of sugar in 
the cane grown in Java for the years 19:^4-31 
wan 13.21 percent against 11.70 per cent for 


* Jfaper reoenUy md before the Commitiee. 
. Nod Deerr ■ugggited that a ol “zoning^ 

should be adopted. For a oritieiam ^ the avatm 
^ ^ ^ Jhrfjf itoard NMgfor, mil 

ppk 10k, ICw, t*!*' 


the better managed firms in this country. The 
figures of extraction also bring into clear relief 
the deficiency in sucrose content of the Indian 
sugarcane. While the yield of sugar from cane 
in Java is 10,8 per emit, in India it is only 
9 per cent and Java is fast forging further 
ahead. Besides the handicap imposed by climatic 
conditions, this country labours under the 
further dismivautage of divided control in respect 
of the agricultural and manufacturing operations. 
In Java the factories cultivate their ovfn cane 
and are thu^ able to derive the: fullest advantage 
from a wide application of the latest fruit^ of 
Hcientific resi^arch. In this country, the definite 
advantage that a sugar f actor}" may <lc‘rivi‘ from 
ownership (»f cane fields has been demonstrated 
by the sucicess attained by firms such as the 
East Indi'i Distilleries and Sugar Fia-tories 
C'Ompany at Nellikuppam and the Belapur sugar 
factory. Unfortunak-ly, however, almost all our 
sugar factories have to depend upon potty agri- 
<‘ulturists for their supply ol cane. Besi»le.« the 
uncertainty of obtaining a regular supply from 
such a source, this system labours under the 
crowning disadvantage; of extreme divergence in 
the qiialit}' of cane, both in regard to supplies 
during any single season and those from year to 
year. The factories are, therefore*, never sure 
about the quantity ol sugar they would be able 
to extract from any given quantity of cam*. The 
obstacles in the* way of "41k* factories a<*(iuiring 
sufii(*iuat land for their neiuls have already been 
indicated. The solution of the problem <d intro- 
ducing better agricultural methods, therefore, lies 
in e^lucating the agriculturist and helping him 
financially and otherwise to utilize the c]em«jnts 
of protluction in the most scientific manner. 

Agriculturtd practice is very primitive oven 
in our most important cane-growdng provinces. 
The cultivators still use the most simple instru- 
mentF — implements which luive ac((uircd a certain 
amount of sam^tity through centuries of ust. 
They have no established system of crop rotation 
and no fixed fallowing period. Very often the 
land is not properly irrigated and does not gel 
thi" requisite number of ploughings. Hpi^cial care 
IS very seldom bestowed either on the purchase 
<d sets or on their proper selection before sowing. 
The thick canes no doubt obtain somewhat better 
treatment, at least in the United Proyinceb. 
(Cultivation of the European planters' estates in 
Bihar is also of a higher standard. On 
those estates a definite crop rotation 
and a fixed fallowing period are the 
rale; agricultural practice^ in general, is of a 
superior standard. On the ryoto' holdings 
however, the standard of cultivatioii is as low in 
ti^ province as in other parts of India. Indeed, 
with the exception of the planters* estates in 
Biiw snd^ the plantations in Peshawar, where 
cultivation is of a high order, the standai^ 
unusually low all over Lidia. 

The difieolty of eduesatintg the agricultoriHt 
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lio8 in hiH extreme conservatism and illiteracy. 
Propa^^atida, through distribution of literature or 
even lecturos, his very little effect on him. The 
only propaganda that tells is actual domunstra- 
iion in the cultivator’s own field ; and this is 
the most difficult and tin* most costly form of 
educational propagaiKH that couLl be thought of. 
This would necessitate a staff of field men being 
specially deputed for demon stralioii work. I'he 
expense wouM be beyond tlie means of tho 
suij-tir faetories and the petty cultivators. Unlike 
JnvH most ot the cane, n-search work in Tndia i** 
ciirri«‘d on bv tiie (.Tovernment ; it is they who 
should also take up the work of deinonstnition 
in rigid, earnest In certain di'.tricts, for c'xample 
in the Gorakhpur, Meerut and llohiikhand 
divisions of the Unit<*d Provinces, this would 
certjunlv be advintageoii- t%» the Gi»vernment., 
the f.ietory (nvie^rs and to th(‘ cultivators alike, 
'fh'; p!'*viii(‘ial (fovcrniiient winild reap a rich 
harves! in increased revenue botli from the 
cultiv.ii.or's and tiie sugar iii.iiiiilaeturer^ 
lucre iM-d pro'^perltv of (he sugar trade will liolp 
t*) eicau^ eonli.itMici* and (»piiiiil^m , tradi’ will 
mov(‘ pran upward “'Spiral " 'fhe co-openitive 
rneibed could also he tried with lair chance of 
su<*cesv Tile eo-oper:itive -eciely ot iiianu- 
b'cl.nriT'-' Jiiiit niU^Ml.oi> (*ould pull Lheir 
ri‘'> >ii!Ci-. for the piirjo^e of iinss pnrelia^e of 
hill set- Jind manure uici e >uld al-o undertake 
the work of in-lru<^*ting lie* cultivator o/i 
seieiitifii- agriculture. They could, lor example, 
dernonstnitc to tin* cultivator- how he a to utilise 
the set-, the ((uantity and (prility ot ni inure t> 
u-e foi ol)taiiiuig the best. r<N,jU-, the proper 
iiii'tTiod of tilling, irrigation and ilraiinme, ]>r«>pcir 
crop rotation and th" scientiHi* ut.ili/..‘ir.ioii ot the 
iaboui force 

iVo^rre.ss in research brings agricultural 
developments in its wake. In this country, the 
total aniiuaJ estimated cxpeinliture on cane 
research amounts to only about R*. 10 lakhs. 
We have million acres under cane in India 
and the. annual <^xpon<lituro on re.seare.h would, 
the.refoiii, work out at about 0 as. per a<Te. 
Against this, Ja.va spends about Rs 14 laklis 
per year, the incidence of expenditure. Iwing thus 
about Us. W per acre. In Hawaii, ix*searc.h costs 
amount to about Rs. 12 per acni ami in Formosa 
about Rs. 3 per «cn\ 

It is apparent how little we spend on a head 
of expenditure whi<;h is coii.siderefl to ho of the 
greatc'st importance in the chief sugar-growing 
countries of the world. This is a failing which 
the Government of this country should take 
upon .themselves to remetly with the gmtost 
vigour and promptitude. True, in Hawaii and 
Java^ they depend more on piivato tfian ujion 
state enterpriae for action in thia direction. 
Kevertheless, having regard to the ciroumatanoes 
ruling, in ibis country at present it ie the 


example of the Japanese Government in Formosa 
rather than that of Hawaii or Java that we 
should like to soo emulated in this regard. 

The Government have, from time to time, 
mailf^ non-recurring grinit‘» to the Imperial 
t’oIlm^il of Agricultural Research for sugarcane 
work. Ill lli‘M, for example, they made n 
spee.iiil grant of R^ 10 lakh.s for cane n^search 
work and again in l!Kil a grant of Rs 8,000 per 
yeir wiH made to each of the three chief sugar 
growing province.-, r/;., the United Frovinew, 
the Faninb .ind Bihar and Grissa, through the 
Imperial ISuncii of Agricultural Research, for 
the purpose of d('‘*isnitig more efficient cnisliing 
mills for village u-e. I'liis i- ti l)i‘ginniiig in 
the right dlrer*tioii arid it is to hi* hoped that the 
province?' will hereaft a obtain inereasing help 
from the (’(‘tUimI Governnemt for resiwcli pur- 
lio.-^es. Under till* pn)f)')sed Fe.liMul ( ^institution, 
a- at pre-eni., it may not he jiossible for 
th«* G iveriiinetit to make direi't grunts to the 
proviiii*e- : noverthele-s, it is to be hoped 

tint til'* preeedcait set bv (.Iih above grants will 
b'i followed up with mori* -ubstiintial peciinirtry 

of tlie .-.inv' nature in the liituri*. 

Tin* res(*arch station at (Joimbalore should 
id-o leeeive eandul altentlon. U am bat ore should 
aspire to a jiosition similar t> that of the station' 
at Pasoroean, where they lay special strciss on 
the neee.'^sitv of studying local condition.s <m 
lie* s||.,t B*>ide-^ the extensive experimental 
aiea at Pasoroean the sfition [lohsosscs .sampln 
plots for dc*Mionstratioii and experiment !?catt^‘red 
all over Java, (^>ilnhiltolv should work somewhat 
on tlic-e fine- in-tead of evincentratiiig on breed- 
ing cane for Northern India alone. The South 
perhaps also de.-tTves an cipial amount of atten- 
tion. Centrali/.<vl control is indispensable to cane 
rese.ircli, for this can alone lend consistency 
to the entire scheme ; tb(*n* is no other system 
better devised t'^ avoid dupli(*atinn and extravag- 
ari<*e. 

(JONCLliHlON 

We have a very high tarifl* wall to protect 
tho sugar iruiustry in this country. While other 
conditions arc not as favourable as the faetoriea 
would like them to he, wc are beginning to 
realize the importani*e of perfection in every 
detail. Progress is necessarily .slow but what 
progixiss we are making must bo steadily main- 
tained. Under the protection afforded by the 
sugar tariil, factories arc springing up — shall we 
say — like mushroom ? Until the year 1931 there 
were only 28 sugar factories in India; last year as 
many as 27 new factories were constructed! and 
many more are yet in course of erection. Thirty- 
nine out of these 55 factories are owned by 
Indians and tho capital involved is over six 
crores of rupees. A heavy reapon^\Mlity rests 
upon \the- ‘shoulderd of these factory owners; 
they are* charged not to abu-40 the privilege they 
are at present enjoying; nor shirk their respon*- 
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ability but to turn th»so to thovr and 

to the ^vantan^c^ of the entire nation ^ iiy found- 
ing their business on a secun^ basis. Ab^ady 
well-informed people are beginning to whisper that 
all is not well with the faetoritH. The bunlen of 
complaint in the w)rreHpon(lenoe columns of 
the daily press is that trie faiaorics arc‘ indifferent 
to the nml for inorlernization, for up-to-iiate 
technological improvements in their factories 
and for proper chemical control ; that get-rich- 
quick ideas arc tlx'ir sohj guiding motive. There 
is much to be smd in their defence ; the factory 
owners an* ch^arly justified in ignoring the call 
for modernization when* modernization would 
only mean uneconomic (;H^>italization. But they 
should at Jeast make a sincere effort to justify 
their existence by availing ol every possiblo 
opportunity for better organization and more 
oconomie operation. The cane iiulusirv is on 
(he threshold of a new era ; opportunity knocks 
at the door ; h^t us not miss it. 

There may be difftrences of <tpiiiioti regarding 
tlw extent to which the (Tovernment could 
legitimately be expected lo assist the industry. 
Having granted a substantial amoiuit of protec- 
tion, they might find justifi.^J in resting on their 
oars. The justification, however, for a policy of 


htitsfz fairc must today lie, not in the absolute 
sanctity of any theory but in its relative applicor 
tion to particular problem^. Even England, once 
the home of individualist economy, has at last 
renounced a theory which she was the first to 
preach. In u world of self-conscious soci^ states 
and political dictatorships, the theoreticiJ plea 
for laiftsez faire will not hold much water. 

Looking at the problem of sugar from a 
practical point of view one finds that the low 
economic standard and the ^ poor e<lucation8i 
oquipmeiit of the agriculturists of this country 
demand that initiativf' in the matter of bt^ttor 
organization should come, from an authority above 
rather than from the scattered massea ladow. 
In those Jav*^ of depression, sugarcane is, per- 
hajjs, tlie only crop to which thtj Goverumoiit 
can render some assist.inco. Why miss the 
opportunity ? We* hear ii great deal, in these days, 
about RUte cxpemlitun* as a means of dispelling 
the prevailing pessimism in the economies world. 
A better and a more fruitful method would bo 
to help an industry which would gather 
momentum with every little lielp rendortitl and 
would oveniiially be able to stand on its own 
legs. 


JAINISM IN NORTH INDIA* 

iw POLrrioiTs 


VilK piihru'tttioii of this in'aiitifully jjot-iip 
* in Ihc most sumptuous hijlc of ItntiKh 
publishers, has been rcudensl ‘ |i(»ssit)b' bv the 
generosity of the irustees ol n‘>h Anaiitlji K'llyanji 
of Ahmedabsd. The illustralious, #**ipeciall^ those 
on illumhiAtfsl pahn-leaf MSS, ar* a fi Jist ui tin- eye. 
Arnonu tlm iinsgos, we miss ih« .liiia llishavn of the 
Mathura MiiRcuin publiMhed bv Mr. Ram ipnc^ad 
Ohind:. in Thp Mfithrii liemvtr for AiJuu-^t, Ifni, Mr. 
Ohrtii'ia has traeod Jaina intliiciiec ii» Mohenjo-daro 
but a point of some signifieanee in the seals primed 
itj his itrttc.le seems to have cseiiped liis uolice. In 
one of the swUs there arc iv.o hooded snakes 
giiardinjc the saint seated in the middle, and we 
kuow this to l>e an <nnhlem *of Parsvanath, who 
fioarished in tiie eighth (M^mury b. a ai.d attain^id 
aaivation on Sanut Sikhar, now culled Parshanath 
hill near Giridih in *^he llazaribngU district. The 
Yogi typo of ^seated Jina is a veil-known h^ature 
of Jaina aculpturea. 

JainUta aiffbra fmm its more well-known con- 


* JHnhm in North Iwliu. : HOO K C--A. IK 526 : 
Btf Ohitnanlni J: M, A, Longm^mt, G^esn and 
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temp.')riry, Bildhism, in th-U it is a living rcligioa 
in India tfi l.iy “fta great wealth," says 
S^nven-son, *'aad its po-uHon the religion par 
cjr/vJiV«r,» of raoiioy-lend irs and b inkers mikes it, 
csp'icially in nativa States, the power behind the 
throne." Indian philosophy, logic, narrative and 
ronantic liter iture, grainmir, lexicons, astronomy, 
above all, fnilian archicoetiire, owe a great d«»l to 
northern Jainism, the hutory of whieh came to 
an cod in a. j>. 52fi, when the list of ciiuuiical 
works of jAuiism was finally drawn up in the 
Vallahhi OouiieiL The history of J uiiism in 

8>ufchoni India is totally ditrorenf, for it hsd thi‘ii 
lost its prioiitive simplicity and boeame crystalliz'd, 
and is not therefore of verv groat interest to the 
student, and the author, himself a Jain, has done 
well iQ restrict himself to the development of his 
religion north of I ho ViDdhyas, 

According to Mrs. Stevenson^ “the value df 
Jaina philosophy lies not only in the fact that it, 
unlike Hinduism, has correlated ethical teaching 
with its metaphysical system but also in fhs 
arnszing knowledge of human nature which its othiy^* 
display.’* Parsva laid down four great vows fw 
the guidance of his followers, riz , AJtimsa^ whi -h 
ii tai} sheet-auohor of Jiiua religion, and has now 
hem carried to ruticaloiid excesses ; iSunriid, truth Pal 
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speech;. A^ieyn, non-stealinc:: and Aparigraha, 
renuuciiLliun of all iJiuPory objects. To these 
Mahavira, the last Tirlhuiikarn, who died at. Pava 
ii(»r Rajiiitriba Hhortly after Buddha attained his 
Parmirflana, added a fifth vow, Brah-nKn^harya^ 
chastity. 

Jainism, like Baddliism, was a protest against 
caste privileges. Though the Digambaras a^ree with 
the Buddhists in denying Kirvuna to womaiij the 
Srebi/ntforaM lay down that the path of salvation is 

ope.n to all — says Sakatayan- 

acharya. hike the Biiddhists, again a Jina must 
always come from a Kshatriya or noble i.imily, and 
the Kalpa suira gives currency to the legen<l that 
though Muhavira was coiiciavcd in the womb of a 
Brahman woman Devananda, as she was iow-horn/ 

tlic embryo was transferred to the womb 

of f^ueeu Tnsata, wife of the Kshatriyi king 
Siddnarthn. Yet ail the 0(nfatlhara» (chief diaciph^s) 
ot Muhavira from liidrahliuii downwards, as well 
as iht-ir mceessors, the Ounis, were originally 
lirehiuHiis, the only restrietinn being that a boin 
Btahimin cannot be n Tirthanlcar. 

'rite T'ltiunahsm of .lain ism is to be found in its 
oilier doctrineia “It ..declares its object to be to 
lead all min lo salvalicii and to ojicn its arms, 
not only* lo the noble Vryan, but aho to the 
low-born Sntira, and even *fo the alien, deeply 
despised ill India, the Mlrerha*' (Biihler). Sinular 
IS the testimony of Mrs. Htcvtnfon. Thib cosmo- 
politan spirit la characteristic of the brightest 
iuminuries of the Jaina Church. Haribhadrn begins 
Ins srctioii on the .lainus in his iSaddarsano 
iyarnttruiga with the words : 

qaqiat *r sfir si ^ i 

3P=Ril5s)q Ejiilr: II 

lIcniai'an.lTa lu his Mahaihrai'lutru saya ' 

«IT ^K\ PilsfT sisTFa^ II 

The .laiiins deny a supreme eternal <»od; to 
tlii'in, there is no need to asEurno any intelligent 
first cause of the universe, llemacandru in his 
Symhada Ainnjnn says • 

im: »-3 i 

H«rf, 51 II 

If (Jod created the iioi verse, asks Acharya 
ilinabcna, where was he belure freating it ** The 
soul however is immortal, and tliiongh its own 
Karma is the master ot its destiny . The soul, in 
its pure state, possesses An.snta (infinite), perception 
(Darsana), knowledge (Jnana), bliss (Hukhn) and 
power (Virya). Nirvan, according to the Jainas, 
IS not annihilation of the soul, but its entrv into 
a state of blesbedncss which has no end. The 
relativity of truth is the eKsence of the tSyarivada 
dootrino, Hince the most contrary characteristics of 
infinite variety may be assomaied with a thing, 
afiinuatioii, made from whatever standpoint, cannot 
be abbolute. 

We have no space horr^ to give the substance of 
the other philosophic^ doctrines of Jainism. Towards 


the latter part of bin life Mahavira discarded 
all clothing, giving rise to the Sieiamham and 
Pigafubtira sects of .Jainas. It is lu^cessary to quota 
here the author's warning regarding this schism in 
the Jaina Church. 'Their attitude towards each 
other, l)Ot.h in the past as it is now, docs in no way 
do justice to the toUowcis of Tjord Mahavira. One 
need not be misuudArstood, if one were to express 
one's fears that if this aggressive attitude and inutuul 
distrust amongst the existing divisions in the Jaina 
com 111 unity were to go on at this rate, a time may 
come when the Jainas may hare to share the same 
face as that, of their brothers, the Buddhists.” 

Vrtisali was the hcadquariers of the great and 
powerful Vsjjuin coiifcJcnicy. Four out of the seven 
daughtciN ot 0*tak}i the kiiig of V'aisali, were married 
to the lords of Kaiivisa, Anga. Vatsa, Avaiiti and 
Mag ad ha. and through them th(* reformed Church of 
Mahavira spn^.ad through the royal iainilics of Norths 
Eist liidis, Cetnka being the brother of Mahavira's 
mother Tnsala. Bimbisara and Ajatasatru of Magadha 
were both followers cf MsUisvirii. The Jainas were 
a powcifiil si.ct in the days of the Nniidas. Accord- 
ing to Jnyaswal, Chaniragiipta at the end of his 
rcigii accepted JainiKni and abdic-ah^l, and he died 
according to .Taina tradition, by slow starvation — 
i^'nUvhhaiia—m the approved Jaiua manner at 
Bravana Bclgcla in Mysore. Sampiati, a successor 
of Asoka, w'as one of the leading stais of northern 
Jainism. Tie cauhcd .Jaina temples to bo erteted all 
over .fambudvipa, nays lit mcluiiidrn. But it was in 
Orissa, in the time of king Ivlinravela (^Jnd century 
n. r.) that Jainism fiourislied most vigorously, being 
the state religion of the province. The llathigumphs' 
cave of the king and the Pwargapun cave of bis- 
qncen as well ns their well-known inscriptions, in* 
the rdayagiri hill near Bbiivanesvara are standing 
monuments of the Jain religion in Onssa, traces of 
which arc lo be found even in the Ifitii century, for 
king Praiapa Budra Ilcva of the solar dynasty had- 
b^anings tow*ards Jaiiiism. The traditional Jitcraturo' 
of the Jains claims king Vikraniaditya of Ujjain, 
whose era begins about fiT ii. ('., ns a Jama. About the 
same time Jainism extended southwaid and ltd tO' 
the toiindation of Palitaiia, where. Bauunjava. the* 
holiest of Jfiiia titfbaif, said to be “one ot the lovc- 
lief-t temple ciries in the world'' (Mrs. Slevenfeou), is 
sitnateiJ. The .fain inscriptions of Mathura begin 
with tile Kubhan emptrovs before the Chrisiian era 
and are coiilniiicd through the subsequent centuries. 
The Kankali Tila of Mathura is prolific both in Jain 
seulptims and iiisciiptions. The general purport of 
all the inscriptions is to record the gifts ot certain 
individuals, both male and female, for the honour of 
their reJiginn. and for the licnefit of their families. 
Puruig the (iliiptn period Jainism was as much a 
living religion as Buddhism, both being equally 
tolerated. 

Jaina literature is the subject of Chap. VTJ., 
but we have space only for a few nuiiies. The 
StddhQfda is the holy bcripture of the Jainas, and 
the VUmudhyaytitia^ with its spi’ciniens of old ascetic 
poetry, belongs to the most precious jiart of the 
canon. ITiiiabvuli, Divakara, PadalipLacaryu, Ncmi- 
ciii.dra, Pfemacandra, Bhadrabohii, are among the 
great names of Jaina literature, llie Sutrahritanga^ 
a philos iiphicsl treatise exhorts young iiionks to 
beware of the temptations of wome:., Aui there ara 
IMisRogcs in ir. whi.re we find realistic and humorous 
touches like the following : '*Whcii ii women have 
captured him, they send him on all i-orts of errands. 
I.<ook (ior the bodkin to) carve the boitle-gourdi 
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fetch eome nice fruit. Br'nn; wood to cook the 
▼egetablcs ; paint mv feet, come and meanwhile rub 
my back jn^e me the collyrinm ]30s:, my orn amenta, 
the lute.. .Fetch mo the pincera. the comb, the ribbon 
to bind up the hair ; reach me the lookin;?-glas.s, put 
tho tooth-brush near me I” 

According to Dr. (riicriiiot, ‘‘In the domain of 
architecture in particular they [the Jains] have 
reached a degree of fierhiction which lcav*iH them 
almost without a rival.” More than the other Hindu 
sects, they believe in the efiieacy of temple building 
as a means of salvalion. ‘‘They love to construct 
their sanctnnries on the ‘>lopeii of woody or naked 
hills, in wild places, with hoiindlcss sco]w for 
decoration. The mountain masses of ffirnar and 
Satrunjaya, which rise abruptly to a h'dght of 
thrre or four thousand feet above the plains, have 
veritable citi^’s of temples on their tops.’* In Bengal 
or its immediate viciiiitv, there are three Jain temples, 
that on the snniniit of Parsvanulh hill, the highest 
in the Hozarihagh range being the most ancient, 
and that on Khandagiri near the temple city of 
Bhuvanoswara in Orissa being equally pl^J*!^®*’*!**®* 
whereas tho tliird is a very modern structure, situated 
in the heart of the city, and is counted among the sights 
of Calcutta. Elliot, in his Hin luism and RwidfnHm, 
thus describes the temples of fcSatrunjiya- “Sp'icially 
on the summit of Sitrunjiva on every side sculptured 
chapels gorgeous in gold and colour stand silent 
and open : within are saints sitting grave and passion- 
less behind the lights that burn on their altars. 
Hie mnltitudi' of calm stone faces, the strange silence 
and emptiness, uiiae(*ompanied by any sign of 
neglect or deeav, tho bewildering repetition 'if 
shrines and deities in this aerial eistlo, fliigue«tt 
nothing built with human purpose hut some fiotnfied 
spirit-world.” The first period of Jama arehitfseture 
extended down lo about A i>. KlOO; it revived again 
in the fifteenth century under Kaiia Kumbha of 
Ohitor (Mewar). As single edifices illiisl rating the 
beauty of the Jaina art both in grace of design and 
patient elaboration of workmanship may Iv raentionod 
the towers of Fame and Victory at Tbitor, and the 
famous temples of Mount Abu’. The latter Urtha, 
for minute delicacy ot carving and beauty of detail 
stands almost unrivulhxl even in this land of 
patient and lavish laiionr In this connection the 
author has dorn? well to omt>h'isi/:e Vincent A. Smith’s 
warning against the cJa«‘-ification of Indian art into 
Buddhist, Jaina, and Brahmanieal in tlic manner 
of Fergusson. There is no sncli tldng, for example, 
ns a Jaina i»t architcctare or > nJpture. As 

Vincent A. i^iiiith oliservcB, it is n nalstake to suppose 
that^ style was dependent on <Teed All the three 
religions n-ed the art of their ngc and country, and 
all alike drruv on a common storc-bonse ot symbolic 
and conventional devices 

As the Jtiinas form u large part of the i>opulatioii 
of Oil jurat, and ns their sacred shrines and famons 
temples arc mostly sitUHtinl in that province, tha 
following extract from Mr. Dcsai’s Huiin Families 
in Gnjarui 09.32) may be of irit^re^t lo our readers. 
‘Mairiisra is gradually drifting liack into the current 
of Brahmanism which t-verywhenj surrounds it and 


attracts it Jains observe [Tindu holidays liks 
Diwali^ Holi, and AkhatrtJ and have a sort of 
modified belief in the Hindu gods, especially Brahma, 
Vishnu, Shiva and Oaposh with their consorts as 
being subordinate to the Jinas. Kepresen tat ions of 
these deities arc sometimes observable in the 
precincts of their temples. They observe tho caste 
system and sometimes claim to be regarded as 
Hindus, though rejecting the Hindu Veilas. In 
actual practice, they celebrate, most of the purificatory 
rites pretsenbed by the Brahmanieal sbastras and 
employ Brahmans for the performance of these as 
well as for offering worship to their Tirthankiras. 
Jamas pl^o ms»*k their forchea^ls with a .small spot of 
saffron as a seel mark in imitation of ihc Hindus. 
The schism from Hinduism docs not operate as a 
bar to marriage or com men sal ity any more than do 
differences which are admittedly only sectarian. Jain 
Rhrimalis intermarry with those of their community 
who belong to tho Vaishiiav sect of Hindus. If a 
Hindu girl marries a man who is a Jam, she attends 
the Jain ceremonies when in her huslmnd’s house 
and worships the Brahmanieal gods when she gocM 
to visit her parents. 

“Jam beliefs and practices have largejy aftocUMl 
the Hindus cMpec'ially in kindness towards animal 
life. Ahnnsa pnr.im'f dhar,nih, non-kilUug is the 
highest religion, is now as much a Hindu ai a Jain 
belief. Animal sacrifice which was once verv common 
with the Iliiulus is now practically iioii-existing in 
Ouiarat ; while pu npkms are cut instead ot goats 
and oblations arc mule ot rice lTindii«t as wcdl as 
Jains join m miimtaliiing the pin/fctfiolr, or animal 
hospitals, wliich arc established in most of the 
towns The killing of street dogs and th*? c.itching 
of fish from jionds are opposed both by the Hindus 
and Jams as a common cause. Pigeon-houses in 
street corners are buLIt by followers of both tha 
religions ” 

The book under review is No. b of the *‘8i.udi(‘S 
in Indian History" of the Indian Historical Ttchciirch 
Institute, 8t. Xavier’s (-ollege, Bombay. It contains 
a fore\vonl by the Tlev. 1 1, Iferas, J, Director of 
the Institute," who says: ‘‘As regards tin* method 
followed 111 this work, nothing will, it is ex[>ecicd. 
he objected i.gainst it even bv the most scrupulous 
historians . he has not been satisfied by seeing what 
other authors have said or propounded- - since tliui 
is not research hut mere compilation. He has 
studied the source^ tlicmscJvcH, has critici/e»i opinions, 
ha« discussed controversial points, has eonipar^tl 
sources with sources and has thus finally (ducnhited 
one of the most obsenre periods in the histf^ry of 
India, with the criticism and impartiality proper to 
a historian.” 

To students of the mam clurncnls in the comiJo^Lle 
strand of Indian culture, the contribution of Jainism 
cannot^ be a matter of merely siipcrfieial inUTjst. Tim 
list of books and journals tlcaling with the subject, 
given at the end of the volume, is itself a vuhiiible 
compilation, and there is abundant internal evidcnc.e 
to show that the material there referred to has been 
utilized by the author with care and discriminatifm. 
Wo wish the book tho success it sj richly deserves. 
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Piiow Major D. 

The Indian White Paper 

T he Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament have their 
third meeting today. They are 
meeting twice a week and are 
endeavouring to get over as much of the 
ground as possible before the Tndiaii Delega- 
tion arrives. 

The Committee is meeting in private and 
the Indian members cannot arrive in this 
country before May 4tb. As the Joint 
Committee will have had a number of meetings 
before that date^ it is difficult to see how 
they can reconcile such procedure with the 
statement made by Lord Birkenhead, when 
Secretary of State for India^ in the House 
of Lords on 2ith November 1927, that the 
Indians would be 

“most formally and specially invited to come and 
sit with the General (Jommitcee in Parliament and 
to develop any eriticisniB or objections that they 
fool.” 

UAWHAKD, House of Lords. Vol. 69 
No, 75. Col. 245 

It was expected that by the end of July 
the Committee would not have been more 
than half-way through its work. As Winston 
Churchill and his die-hard group arc ^^uon- 
co-operuting*^ I believe that it is now hoped 
that by strenuous work the Committee may 
be able to conclude its work by the end of 
July. There is a greater reason for this 
endeavour because if they do not finish by 
that date the Committee would adjourn for 
a summer vacation until at earliest about 
the middle of September. 

I understand that Members of Parliament 
are very anxious not to break in on their 
vacation at that time, as Parliament is not 
likely to resume until late in October. It 
looks therefore as if the work of this Com- 
mittee may be rushed in a very unseemly 
iray considering the tremendous issues invoL 
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ving three hundred and fifty millions of our 
Indian fellow subjects. 

The Government have a majority on the 
Committee for the proposals of the White 
Paper, so that whatever representations are 
put forward it is unlikely that any material 
alterations will be made on the Governments 
proposals. The members of the Labour Pai-ty 
will, I know, use every endeavour to try 
to make the Constitution Act more in con- 
sonanc(i with the views of India than is the 
Governments intention at present. But it 
has to be remembered that on the Joint 
Committee they are only a small minority. 
Pheir voices will certainly be used in support 
of the Indian Delegation in the views they 
put forward. 

The Need op the World 

It would be difficult to imagine a time 
when the world was in a greater mess or 
in greater need of socialist principles to 
guide it. In Europe one country after 
another is throwing up the sponge, giving 
up the struggle, and resigning its afiaira 
into the bands of a Dictator. 

There never was a time when it was 
more necessary for nations to work for peace 
not only positively, as in the Disarmamenti 
Conference, bat also negatively, by avoidinev 
actions that might lead to war or that miglS 
make war more easily brought about. 

That is where wo have failed in our 
recent dealings both with Ireland and with 
Russia. 

Ireland 

Wo had a dispute with Ireland which 
we refused to send to an international 
tribunal. Instead of that vte declared an 
economic war on Ireland. There is no doubt 
that this IS doing material damage to Ireland, 
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but it is also doing an immooHo amount of 
daniago in this conntiy. 

Russia 

Our beljaviour towards Rusnin was the 
behaviour of n bully with a big stick. On 
tVie day the British cngiacerH were arrested the 
Rritisli Ambassador cabled that the men 
were innocent — without even lioaring what 
the eliarges against tliem were. The Prime 
Minister intimaied in the House of Commons 
that a Bill would, be brought in to deal with 
Rusbiaii imports. He would not admits although 
the Bill was intended to b(» rushed through 
in a single day^ that it had anything to do 
with thi arrest of the British engineers. 
Perhaps ho ronierabered that it was he who 
led the ‘TIands Off Rnssia^^ •campaign when 
there was a fear that the Coalition Govern- 
mei.t would try to crush the Bolshevik 
Ilopnbliean States, Two days later, however, 
the Foreign Secretary and the President of 
the Boaixi of Trad(», made it clear that the 
Bill had i*eference to nothing else than these 
arreels. 

The embargo on Russian goods was 
declared before th<* appeal for Thornton 
and MacDonald eould possibly be considered, 
and indeed b'‘fore it bad been presented. 
This was a declaration of economic war on 
Russia and it was only beeausi the Govern- 
ment believed that Russia was not in a 
position to retaliate that it took these 
measures. And this took place Avhen the 
Prime ifinister was arranging to go to 
the United States to try to further the 
cause of ‘Wonomic disai-nament.” It was 
a step taken too hastily, born of fear 
and hate. 

Our embargo applies to SO p'u* cent of 
oui imports from Russia. 20 per cent 
of our imports were ( xeliuled b**eause we 
need thesf^ arlieics— flax, fur, etc\ Russia has 
retaliated by putting an enibargo on all goods 
coming to iJiis country and also on all 
British goods passing through Rm?sia and 
on all British sliipping. This will mean 
more idle ships and more unemployment. 

Russian timber is lanng excluded and 
Scandinavian timber, tliat will come ki its 
place, will be mneb dearer and therefore 
housing coats will inevitably go up. The 


extra profits will go to the Danes and 
Swedes. 

A good deal of the shipping may be a 
permanent loss, as every time there is a com- 
plete stoppage only part of the trade is 
recovered — even in the best circumstauces. 

J APAN 

But it is not only as regards this country 
directly and immediately that the danger 
arises. Japan has flouted the League of 
Nations and has violated all her solemn 
pledges wnth regard to Cliina. She now 
hopes to gain the approval of the Western 
uations by making war on Communism. 
The British breach with Russia has given 
her exactl)’' the chance she was hoping for — 
and she <jiiiekly proceeded to pick a quarrel 
with Russia, entirely unjustifiably. 

Some of us have seen this possibility as 
the most serious threat to the peace of the 
world on the horizon for some time. Japan 
proposes now, while the Disarmament 
conference is on, to fit up Port Arthur again 
as a naval base. 

She has marched further and further 
into (/hina nnd is now^ well within the Great 
Wall. A strong Government in this country, 
following the advieo given by Georg** 
Lansbury in the House of (Commons in 
September,! 931, when Japan began her inroads 
on China, could have brought pressure to bear 
on Japan to stop her mad gamble in Asia. 
Sir John Simon, however, realizing that 
(Uiina was weak and Japan strong, refused 
to say a word to hinder Japan^s bullying 
tactics. 

All iiiodern wars arc endeavours to widen 
the influence for trade. Germany in 1914 
wanted "a place in the sun.’^ She hud a 
large population and little outlet for it. 
Japan has been well named "the Prussia of 
the East.'^ She also has a dense popnlalion 
and a small territory. 

She has, in the past, cast envious cyo^ 
on the millions of uncultivated acres in 
Australia. The Australians cannot cultivate 
them and refuse to allow the Japanese to 
try. She has therefore conquered fir^t 
Korea, then Manchuria, and now she in 
China within striking distance of Pekin 
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Her next gambio in probably the outlying 
partH of KuKdia. 

What Capitalists Pkar 

is so vast and the dinTioultiea so 
enormous that she has never yet been con- 
quered. Napoleon tried and failed. 

Churchill^ when the last Coalition Govern- 
ment was in office, spent £100,000,000, 
without de.claring war, in trying to crush 
the Soviet regime — and had to acknowledge 
failure. 

We have been told time and again that 
the Soviet regime is «)n the point of toppling. 
They have now celebrated their fifteenth 
anniversary and are no nearer collapse than 
they were. 

What the Capitalist Powers really fear 
is the success of the Soviet regime, because 
that spclfs the doom of capitalism. It is 
the greatest communal experiment ever 
tried in this world, and whatever people 
may say about the conditions in Russia 
today they cannot be worse than those 
that obtained during the Tsarist regime of 
which some of us wen* witnesses in pre-war 
days. I have not been in Russia since the 
war, but I certainly would not have liked 
to have lived in the sj)v-ridden Russia of 
pre-war days. 

Statesmex and PoLmniANs 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the 
United Provinces, in India, who has now 
aiTived in this country to assist the Govern- 
ment in connection with the discussions of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
Indian White Paper, has said that "a states- 
man is a man who desires to do something 
for his country. A politician is a man who 
desires his country to do something for him.’* 
We have had too few statesmen in this 
conntry and too many politicianci. 

At the end of the World War statesmen 
like President Wilson desired to make a 
lasting peace as a suitable sequel to *'the 
vrar to end war/^ Politicians like Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Eric Geddes, and indeed the 
whole Coalition Government, backed up by 
Lord Gunliffe, the Governor of the Bank 
ojf England, made the end of the Qxoat War 


the beginning of a new economic war. They 
were going to "squeeze Germany like an 
orange till the pips squeaked.” Germany 
w-as "to pay the whole cost of the war,” 
calculated by our banking experts to cost 
€24.000,000,000 — far more than the whole 
gold supply of the world. 

A Ni:vv Factor 

Hut a new fa<*.tor came in when a communist 
State was .started in the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics, (icrmany still remained 
a country based and worked ou capitalist 
principles. The hate was therefnro transferred 
to Russia, who had been our ally during the 
war, from the Germans whom we had called 
"baby-killers.” All GenTmny\s ricluisl posses- 
sions were taken from her. It was impossible 
for Germany to find the money to pay even 
the smallest fraction of the cost of the war. 
Germa!! curnuicy fell lower and lower and 
American and Itritish capitalists saw an 
opportunity of speculating by investing in 
Germany at break-up prices, hoping for a 
rich reward in the future. 

The MnoDi.E of Ixtbuxatioxal Deuth 

Every country except America had g«»t 
into a hopeless morass of debt owing to the 
expense and waste of the war, and practically 
all the payments coming from Germany 
passed ultimately to the United States. 
America found herself in a boom of prosperity 
with money comiug in easily. Speculation 
on a gigantic scale followed. 

America lent largo sums to Germany 
"which wore paid by her to Great Britiin, 
France, and Italy, who in turn handed them 
back to the United Slates. Oiir capitalists 
refused to lend money to Russia, but lent 
millions to Germany at K per cent. Germany 
in turn lent this money to Russia at 1 2 per 
cent, stipulating at the same time that it 
would be paid o^c^ to Russia not in cash 
but in goods. So that with the help of 
British money Germany got the bulk of tho 
Russian trade. 

Capital knows iii> boundaries, no patrio- 
tism. Labour ever since the end of the 
Great War has alone urged complete 
wiping out of all War Debts. Mao/ Mrd 
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thingA have been said about the Labour 
Party and the Labour leaders for taking 
up this attitude, which is now recognized 
by everyone, except pohsibly some of the 
farmers of the Middle West of America, 
tp be a necessity if tliere is to be any 
world recovery. 

America thought she could stand alone 
and that what happened in other parts of 
the world did not c«mceni ln‘r. She now 
realizes that the world is one, and tliat you 
cannot have depression in one part of the 
world without its sf>reading to other parts. 
It is as true of depnission as it is of disease. 

Unity is STiiKNOTii 

The Ij.tbour Part\, every May Da)’, has 
joined with worker.-^ throughout the world 
with the slogan "Workers of the World 
Unite.” The workers are still slow to realize 
not merely tlm advisability but the necessity 
of making this slogan not just something to 
flhout about and forget but something 
to aet on and carry into practical effect. 
The capitalists of the world have alr<*ady 
united. 

Justkm: i\nt> (Jkocsicapuy 

There has been much talk of the 
unfairness of the recent Russian tnal- The 
unfairness has been chi<*fly on the part of 
the Britisli Government who, without hearing 
what the charges were, declared that the 
men must innocent. They asked that 
British counsel should conduct the defence 
ill Russian courts. If it wen* suggested that 
any foreigners should come into British 
courts it woulil be regarded as ludicrous. 

But what about justice as dispensed under 
the rule of <5 real Britain ? Thousands of 
pcojde are imprisoned in India at this 
moment without charge and without trial 
because of their political convictions. In the 
recent Meerut Trial the proc^eediugs lasted 
for over three? years in thiit hot climate and 
men were sentenced to as much as twelve 
years imprisonment although aO single act 
was proved against them of "waging war 
ggaiost the King,” with which they were 
charged^ aud not one of them was found to 
be in passeasion of a single weapon. 


Even in this country, quite recently, 
Tom Mann and bis colleague were imprison^ 
not for doing anything, but for not giving 
an undertaking that they were not going to 
do something thc>y had no intention of doing. 
It is about time that we looked for the beam 
in our own eye before we looked for the 
mote in others. 

WoaOS AND A(*TI()NS 

One of the difficulties is that tlie actions 
of our (xovernment do not s<juare with their 
words. Mr. Ramsny MacDonald wimt off 
to (lenevi to attend a Disarmament 
Conference. On the* sauu* day the First Lord 
of the Admiralty intrculnced into the iroii.-.e 
of Commons the Naval h^stiinates incnasiiig 
our expenditure this year by ab^nt Cl, 000, 000 
on the Navy alone, including the bniidirig (d 
twenty-one new warships. That certainly 
was not th(‘ way to pi\)vo to the world that 
we w**re in *Mrni‘st about Disarmament. 

The Ooverumimt professes to be anxious 
about Housing. Never was a large building 
programiue more iieoessary in this country - * 
not merely because of the disgriie.efii) hlums 
in most of oiir large cities, but because* of 
the impossibility of workiTs^ nuitlng hoiibfis 
at anything like an economic rent. Yet we 
are paying .120,000,000 every year to keep 
300,000 builders unemployed. 

The Rf»yal Commibsioii on Land Drainage 
in 1927 reported that no less than 1,279,000 
acres of agricultural land in this country are 
rendered more or less useless by (toodiug. 
To spend money to make this land really 
fit for growing the food we urgently require 
would b(‘ real economy. Nothing is done. 

There are 30,000,000 of workers in the 
world willing and anxious .to get work and 
yet we carry on with the foolish system by 
which tens of thousands of others are over- 
worked and not allowed to share their 
work. 

There is abundance and more than 
abundance in the world- The work should 
be shared, and, as a preliminary^ the hours of 
work should be drastically cut down and 
hours of leisure increased. 

Great Britain, unfortunately, at Geneva 
has opposed a forty-hour week, and will 
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opjwso it 80 loijjT AK wn have the kind of 
Government we have. 

Wastk \ni> Inc’omimitkxck 

Within the last two years Brazil haa 
destroyed no less than 1,805,52^,000. lbs. of 
coffee. Tlio world population is approxi- 
mately 1,840,500,000—80 that there has been 
destroyed just over 1 lb. of coOee for every 
person in the world. As President Roosevelt 
said at his inauguration : 

"Xature still aftords her lx)unty, hut. the y:eneroii8 
UR<‘ of it. lang:aishi.*s in the very slight of siipjily. 
This is primarily beeaiisc the rul«r-s of iho 
o\ch!in/i(* ot iiiaiikiiurs ifoods have failed through 
their own stnhbornruiSH and their own ineompe- 
tenci* " 

It is the ineompetenee of capitalists that 
has broiiglit not only this country but the 
whole eWorld to the stage at whicli it is at 
present. Si» lung as goods are produced for 
profit, and not foi* service, these conditions 
will go on. 

Tuy Lo(in^ 

Sir Austen Cliaiuborluin, in one of his 
post-war speeches, said : —“I profoundly 
distrubi logic wlieii it is applied to politics,” 
Lord Selborne, a ninmber of the Cecil family, 
spoke of the ‘yorious incapacity for clear 
think ing, which is one of the distinguishing 
marks of our race.’" And the late Lord 
Roseberry said that we iu Great Britain 
always “muddled through.'* Wc do usually 
muddle through— but why be proud of it ? 

The absence of logic in our politicians 
lias led us to the most hopeless mess the 
world has ever been in. Why not, instead 
of merely crying down Labour, consider the 
logic of the propositions she puts forward ? 
Why not try the application of a little logic 
to our national and international affairs ? 
In any event it could not lead to a worse 
mess than that in which we find ourselves — 
but we are confident that it will lead to a 
very much better and happier state of affairs. 


EorewTroN 

We are being told that democracy has 
failed, but d<*raocracy can only fail if we fail 
in edu<*ation. Education, the fullest and 
best education, slioiild be the birth-right of 
all. It will never be so while wo have 
schools catering for the very rich, some 
catering for the moderately well-off, and 
others for the poor. The education of all 
should be in the same establishments and 
available free to all. This would be one of 
the soundest national investments that we 
could make. 

Among the most important members of 
the community are teachers. They should 
bo of the highest standard and well paid. 
I am v(Ty glad to think that I voted (Hgairist 
the reduction of teachers' salaries when it 
was proposed in the Plouse of Commons. 

We only sp(‘iid about 5 per cent of our 
national income on the best of all invest- 
ments, the education of the people. France 
spends more ; Norway nearly three times as 
much ; Denmark and' Holland about four 
times a.s much— 'and Switzerland nearly five 
times as much. 

We spend more than twice the amoirnt 
on armaments that we spend on education. 
A child at an elementary school in this 
country costs about .twelve guineas a year. 
A cadet at Dartmouth costs i200 a year 
to train Jiiin for war. We throw two or 
three hundred thousand children out of the 
schools every year and on to the market to 
scramble for employrncDt. They can only 
get employment at the e.xponse of able-bodied 
men :ind women who are put out of work. 

Surely this is a time when these children 
should be kept at school and at educational 
and training centrc.s to give them that finest 
inheritance that any child can get to fit him 
for the battle of the world - a first-class, 
all-round education. 

27th April, 11)33 
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1.- INTRODUCTION 


B ritish policy in India has boon dicLatod 
mninly by hr un^wcrvinjjr ro^iird for l.ho 
CiirthcTanco an<l consolidation of Rriti'<h 
^liticvil and ociinomif, interests. Tlio history of 
ndiaii constitution has, therefore, h.*en charactHriz- 
Oil by a deep distrust of Indian nationali'^m and 
th<» pr.igrcss of reform ha- boon iiecessarilv slow. 

In the O>vornm<mt of India was 

transferred from tho Company to tho CVown, and 
the Secretary of Stale cime to exercise political 
control over Indian affairs. A nominated 
lej?islature was estihli'^hi'd at the centn* and in 
tb'i provinces in Tho^o learlslativo bodies 

were enliirjred and a inodiff-vl ayafom of indirect 
n ‘presentation was intro<)uced in The 

Councils as established by the iVets of 18f>l and 
1892 were cmpowerotl to discuss loffislativo pro- 
])Osals but could not bo ropfarded as Parliaments 
in any sense of the term, The Councils 
Act of 190'l, jyiivo birgfor opportunities for dis- 
discussion, but hardly any real powers to the re- 
prf'sentatives eleeteil indirect! v to the various 
councils. 

The new policy that w\as adopted in the 
famous Declarntmn of Au'rnst20, 111 17, was in 
a sense, forced on tho British polilieians by the 
exi£ron<5ies of tho war, Th". period of 
Indian constitutional history herw<vn 18"iS end 
1909 was characterized by association of Indians 
with tho bureaucratic ijovornrneiit to appease the 
apritation of the politically minded people. The 
unflerlyiiip: policy was mc^rolv to tone down the 
ri/?ours of buroaiicrarie nilo. The declaration 
of Auffuflt 20, 1917, on the contrary, pronii.sod 

“responsible provernment in India as an integral 
part of tho British Empire/’ Tho Instruments 
of Tnstmetious to the Govern or-Oeneral dated 
March 15, 1921 goes further. It says, “for above all 
thinpTS it is our will and ploiisure that th“ plan« 

I laid down by our Parliament . . . mav come to 
fruition to the end th.at British India may a^tair. 
its duo place among our ‘ Dominions/’ Tho 
ianguago is clear enough and does not require 

^ These panerH are rontrihiitiona from members of 
Tor Powtios Club, “a fellowship whose fundamental 
ohiect is to ]iromote the scientific study of soda), 
political and administrative problems with special 
referenre to India,” recently farmod in Calcntta, 
The contributions are the resuU of eo-operativo dis- 
ouaston at meetings of the Club in which the znonab**ni 
took part. The writefn whose Tihmea bppear at the 
top initiated diseossioDs on their iv^eetive tabjects. 


any comment. The si me principle wa« roafTirmed 
in the famous Irwin Declanition. This Declanition, 
which had the authority of the British 
Cabinet l)f»hiiid it, roe^=rQizerI that it Wits “implicii 
in the Declaration •>! 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress, as there 
con tom plated, is the attainment of Dominion 
ritatus/* 

The hNtory of constitutional reforms in India 
under British aegis is also a history of broktm 
promisos. Stine » the Irwin Declaration and, for 
that matter, even since the innnguration oil the 
R^dorms, in 1921 soiliilous attempts hav(‘ been 
made to whittle down the deeLared aim of 
British policy in India, The White Piijjer is 
an unniistakal j)rr)of of this subversiyo 

iitt»'mpt in as much ns it doe« not contain even 
a bare timntion of Dominion Rtxtus for India. 

Th(‘ present conBfiittitinnal 'proj>osals do not 
even constitute a basis ior the framing of the bill 
t/) bo presented in duo course to Parliament : 
for, the White Paper, we are now told, is 

merely a basis of discussion for the Joint 
Belect Committee. It will bo open to the 
Committee to review the constitutional position 
anew an<l make what(*ver proposals it ihink- 
-uitahle. The labours of t.h*j Round Tahb 

C. inferences, in a way, come to no purpose 
anti the real position *>f the much advertisi'd 
C 'on fereiices beenrnes at once clear. 

The pre-njipiisites of the Federation, mainly 
in tho shape of the conwenl of Intlian fitate-, 
rejiresentiiig at least one half of th(‘ total popu- 
lation of the State's and the establishment of a 
R. ‘Serve Bank acceptable, in efTect, to the 

City ill liOndon, are not conceived in goodwill 
towards India. This lattc.r (‘ondition has a 
sinister economic significance of its own and is 
particularly humiliating to India, 

The proposal of an Indian Federation between 
t^o Biitish Indian provinces and tho autocratioally 
goveroiid Inflian Statef^ though generally wel- 
comed, in principle, at its inception, ha.*t .assumed 
such a curiously incongruous character as to make 
even enthusiasts look askance at it T he privilege d 
position of the Indian Statos in <*» 

aiftir accession lo'ffic F(^eriifran^ on their own 
terms, fchroiigh" wpmal" lirstiito of Ac&*.$Hion 

the echeny Finftfir,iei in which 

Stotos ap» "fitvom u ri 

niann^j^imd even the initial period of theii 
payinmts ; the *nominiUed* rempeaentataoni in bo th 
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tho Fodoral^ accorded 

to the States ill rather d’sprbporTiTonlite numbers , 
the a bsolu te absence of any voice of the new 
<JoyernnjaRt !n matters relating:' to the “States, 
which will become a ^special respohsiBlIity^ of 
the Governor-General and a charge of the 
Vu*t*roy -are among: the features that mark out 
the Indian Fo<leration proposed in the Whici* 
PapiT as biniqut3’ hi its constitutional aspect. This 
Hceins to make British India a Slepeiulency*^ 'Of 
the Iiiduin States in certain directions. It is 
douBtful if, under these and Hliuilar cireum stances, 
the proposed or even a moditied form <»f All 
India Fedoratlori should be the iminetliate objec- 
tive of British Iiulian statesmen. 

Even the Simon Commission unhesitatingrly 
Teoog:nizt^d the principle that “the new constitution 
should, as far as possible, contain within itself 
provision for its own development.^' The Whjte 
Pap(‘i^ prop.Qsea.to impose upon India ji Vigid 
coifsiTtution with no means of automatic prowth. 
NellTier IS any period of transition Hpccihed in 
the ])iesonf proposals. In the Government of 
India Act, 1!)10, there was a provision for a 
Matutory enquiry after ten years, N'o such saving 
Vrracp marks the present proposals. 

There is precious little about dolencc in the 
whole of the White Paper. The dcvclopnient 
of a national army, upon wliich responsible 
government or Dominion autonomy depends, is a 
iiiathu' that the framers of the proposals did not 
even care to consider. This attitude serves to 
reveal in all its nak<Hlnos.s th(‘ inoiivc behiin! 
British policy in Indiiu 

The proposal to sot up the so-called c.itono :iy 
in tiui provinces h'^fore the Federation s formed 
IS wrong in ]>rineiple Provincial autonomy and 
l>ui;^ucratic control of the Central gjovernment 
cannot exist side by side. The latter sure tu 
j>ara]y.<e*and ultimately kill the former. 

The diarchy in the CVntral govern rnent, _ the 
ovtUTidirig ptnyers, ordinary and extraordinary, 
vi'sM in jjio Governor-General r ender th e 

dose, or^resppiiftrhTlifiy in the F(3d(5ration conT- 
ph*telx inetfeetive.^ Provincial autonomy /likewise 
win be criislied under the deadweiglit ^pf the 
ordinary and Ppmal powers of the Governor, 
fri fact the Governor-Genoral and the Governors 
have la*on given powers far in excess of what 
they caijoy today. This in, indeei], respoiirlble 
govern iiuMit with a vengeaiKMii ' 


ThaJiaAfltctal provisions of the Whito. .^aper 
are agjpgLUioiBr- Id Fedorniion more than 80 
wcentof "the total revenues will be absolutely 
eyond the control of the Legislature. To add 
to it, the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General shall be required for the introduction 
of any measui’e affecting the currency and ex- 
change of llie country. The creation of a 
Statutory:,.iimlway Boartl by the Constitution Act 
i.s another ‘unique’ feature of the present pro- 
posals. This is the measure of free govern- 
ment ill the hnaiicial sphere that we have been 
promised ! 

The recominontlations of the White Paper 
regarding the Indian Civil kServioe and the Indian 
Polii*e Service arc ciiilculiite 1 to create an{l maintain 
vested interests in favour of such services, 
and are lik<dy to undermine discipline and 
efficiency. 

The right-^ and liberties of the iinlian people 
have b*eeii a plaything in the hands „ot the oxo- 
cufive in India. A declaration of fundamental 
rights IS essential in view of such wanton 

interference with public rights. Sucli rights, 
curiously enough, are sought to be safeguarclwi 
mainly by the dubious methods of Royal 
Pruclaniaiioiis and the exercise of the special 
power of the Governor-General or Governor. 
Again, the aiisence of any fundamental rights safe- 
guarding the (lositlon of the peasants and workers 
reveals a callous disregard of their legitimate 
needs and is typical of tlio capitalistic bias of 
the entire proposals. 

Sir Bainuel Hoare in his statement in the 
British Parliament exults over the fact that 
ultimate sanction of the Governm<3nt will bo 
derived from the British army, which wlU he 
beyond the cont«4 -*ke ijef^pte. India lias 

reasons to he grateful to Sir Samuel for his 
can<iour 

The constitution that has l)e<m offered a 
challenge to Indian nationalism - a challenge 
which, we an sure, will be token uji in right 
i^arnest. 

The notc.s that f.)llow are a study of 
ilifferont nspexsts of the Whito Paper and 
arc meant to claiify the implications of the 
proposals aifhout making any claim to 
originality. 


IL -THE SJIORETARY OF STATE 

The HwJi'etary of State has been described as yCThe superintendence, direction anrl control of 
the Great Mogul of WhitehalL The aniJogy acts operations and concerns whadi ndate 
is not an unhappy one. India is rul^ not to the government^ or revalues of India are 
from Delhi or Bimla but from Whitehall practically vesited in this conlklential * adviser 
by his JHajestv’s minister known to the of the Orown.>And this powerftd servant of ‘ 
Statute as the Secretary of State. In constitu- the Crown subject to his ultimate rej^iKinsibility 
tioual theory he is not autocrat but In to the British Pariiameut Is the founrain-heafi 
reality he is the virtual repository of nil powers, of the policy underlying the governance of 
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India. Nor are his powers confined to policy* 
alone ; the Secretory of State has n control over 
a lar^e field of administrative detail. The 
character of the control over policy and adminis- 
tration depends on the personal eqiiiitioii. Thr 
presence of a masterful p(TSonunty at White- 
hall like that of Lord Morley iead.^ virtually 
to personfil rule wliereas a weak p<Tsonality 
at the India Office like that of Lonl Peel 
coupled with a ^tronj: (rovernor-Oenentl 

like Lord Readin^r to establish a tepid 

dualism of joint iw>iitrol ol tlic Seeretiiry of 
State and the <irovernor-< Jend-al. 

The powers of the autocrat of Whitehall 
suffered a slight diminution in aceordanet* with 
the ( lovcrnment of India ^ Act, IfllO. In 
confc«jnity with the jirineiple of partial responsi- 
bility Introdut'efl ^ in the. sphen* of Provineitil 
Government, an<l in pursuance of the devolution 
of authorit'* to tht‘ (Vntral Government, 
the control of the Secretary of State ovei 
the IVoviiuMul luid Gentral (loverninent'* wll‘^ 
relaxed Such relaxation of (‘ontrol was markeil 
in the provincial sjjher*^ of administration ; 
but in reality thiTe was hardly any relaxation 
so fur as the sphere of central admin istratiou 
was concerned.^ 

Any further advance towanls ix*«ponsible 
Government must be aceompanied by further 
relaxation.' Para^jraph (iS of the Introduction 
of the White I*aper clearly refers to it thus : 

, 1 ^‘The Secretary of State in (^unicil of India 

HjlaB a £>tatutory (Wiiorution is a conception 

aJVklt'h is manifestly incoinpatible, ^ aljk(i,L.wlth 
|'IlVovinciatr,Relf-governrnfint anJ wfth a respoiiM- 
1‘ble Federal Government,'’ 

<Tn “thrr* T5fmiilatii>ii of the constitutional 

I )ropo8a].s however, this principle ha^ not been 
ogically given effect to .'The amount of 
‘responsibility' in the provinces or in the sphere 
of federal gQVorninent has l>e«'ii hedged around 
with nunierotls limiiations y and willi reganl to 
such the SeiTctary of State will 

continue to interfere with the rt‘P])eetjve adininis- 
totione. Tims in the splcTe of provincial 
GovcTiimenfs in matfor^ the determination of 
which is hy law 4'0inmitte«l to the dis<;retioit ol 
the ^ (Tovenior, in matters i dating to the 
ai:linii)istmtion of I’^xcludcd Anu- and in matters 
in re.spect of which a special rcsjmnsibility is 
by hiw i^nimitte<l to tlie Governor, th<* Scoi clary 
of State or the (Tovcrnor-Gencral will luiv« the 
right of interference.-!;^ 

Similarly in the realm of federal government 
auhjectB filing within the 'sphere of discretion 
I and special resj>on<ibility of the Goveraor- 
(^neral and hife Reserveii Dejiartmeiits will 
I coma within the field of control of the Secrctiiry 
of State.. 

* For the extent of relaxation of control ace 
pp. IHl— 62 of the Simon B^rt, Vol. 1. 

t White Paper« Bara : 72 and T'MPioposalft). 

5 White Paper; Para : 20 and 21 rpropoaals^ 


His control in regard to the provincial and' 
f(*deral matters enumerated abovt will extend 
ove.r both mlmudi^liratlyA legislative 
The S«;rctary "’of State will I'ome to lixendse 
acconling to the conventions of the British 
Constitution two other powers in relation to 
Indian legislation. In the fjjjftt }>lace ho will be 
trailed ui)on to desil with a bill that is reserved 
by the Govornor-( icneml for the signification 
of the King’s ideasure. Se<‘ori<Uy, any bill 
assentod to by the ( to vernor-( (5KSfRP*5r Governor 
will within twelve month*' be subject to dis- 
allowance t)y his Majesty in (^ouncil: in this 
behalf also the Secretarv of State will exercise 
his discretion. 

It is to be noted that similar provisions ar»» 
found ill the (Constitutions of Oanada, Australia 
and South Africa. The Statute of Westminster, 
IDdl and above, all the conventions of ^bc 
constitution, however, have rcnderci thr- * 

i irovisions entirely hariules^s so far as th<* 

)oininion.> an* coni'crned. It I'annot, liow('ver 
be argued, for obvious reasons, that thi's%* 
powers will not be almscd by the. Sf‘cretiiry i/f 
Statt* in relation to Iiidiuri Icgisjution. 

The extent ol financial control that tlie 
Secretary of Stati.* will exercise over the Indian 
revenues is not stato<l in the White Paper. In 
all likelihood he will continue to W’cild thi*^ 
authority in respect of the non-votabh* itoms i>f 
ejqienditure In the federal and provincial spheres 
of ’Govern men t. "Secondly, the Secretary ol 
State will exercise hii- jiowcr^ of financial 
suijervif'ion with regard to any money that mny 
be roipiiroil by the Governor-Geiie.nil or the 
Governors for the diseharge of tlu‘ii special 
respon.sibiliti»»s. 

Thurs at least 7r> to ‘d* the federal 

fiiianc'cs will come within the ' supervisory 
powers oi the Socretaiy of Ktate. In the provincial 
sphere the figures aie not so appalling. In 
the circumstances central resonsibility will bu 
meaningless and the much vaunted provincial 
autonomy wdll be more or less a mytlL 

So it appi-ars frem tha legislative,, miiuiiuafcra- 
ti yc*, am i, . fi pan c ial 4iauLts .. _o£. view ):lxai..*lhc 
of Stole Remains very uiuch-thie jaaine 
autoerrit^ he "Tias "hitherto Jj.cjcjd.’ His powers will 
suit or a Y^u^TaTTRim nu tion" no doubt, but he will 
be able to exercise an effective control over the 
Indian administration. This control will be 
large in extent in the sphere of fedoi^ govern- 
ment Even in the provinces which were 

promised full autonomy, the control of the 
autocrat of the Whitehall will not cease 

Self government that is promised is, indee»l, 

overloadcil witli the restrictive powers of the 
Secretary of State. 

Hitherto the have ilealt with 

the Governor-General in C5ouncil who has* 
for all practical purposes, represented th^ 

paramount power. In future, however, 

the States will have the privila6« 
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dealing with the Crown wliich will be represent- 
ed in India by the Viceroy deriving: his 
position and authority from lietters Patent.''' In 
the ^ matter of the (’’rown's relationship witii the 
Indian States the bp t.hft 

co nfidential^ adviser ; and in this respect the 
Viceroy will nSSoasarily come within the super- 
vibion and direction of the Secretary of State. 

From the point of vit'w of Hriti'^h India this 


is a retrog-rade step. Under the propof^»d arruiig:<i^ 
ments the Secretary of State (»r the Viceroy as 
his agent will be able to influence the States 
against progressive British India. The States will 
have u disproportionately Isirgcshan^ in the Federal 
Ooverniiient'; through the States roproentiitives 
on the legislatures and the Executive, the Prince« 
may he persuaded to excTcise a n-actionary 
influence on ilie polities of the Fedtration. 


III.--THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S COUNC^IL 


One feature of the i)reseiit coiistitutionul 
proposals wliicii appears to be a desirable one 
is the abolition of tln» (^ouneil of Indni. The 
position tin<l powers of the (-ouncil an* incom- 
T)atihlt‘ with the devcdopiiKiiit of d(‘moeratic 
institutions. The framers of the prop<)'»alH 
remaTk that, tin* present power of vet(» posses^ed 
byjh<* Coiinnl <»f Iinliii over all cxpeu<Uture 
fronililu* revenue^ of Tuflia is no less ineDm])a- 
tiblo' with the ('(mstitutionul arrangeiiK'nts 
outliiusl hy^ theni. It is, therefore, jiroposed that 
after the com mein ‘einent of the (Constitution Act 
the Council ot India as at present 4•onstitut♦^d will 
ocasi' to exist. But the Secretary of State will 
be empowen^d to appoint not less than three 
and uol more than six persons <of whom two at 
least must have held oftiee for at least ten years 
under the (^rowii in India) for the purpose of 
advising him 

'rhis Advisory (^ouncil will he eoiiMilted by 
the Secn'tarv of State according to his discretion 
and convenience. But jn one important respeset 
this CouuuL iiroposed to be giycn large 
pojKors. Paragraph 1711 reail with paragraphs 
and 1H9 of tlw Proposals recpiire the Secre- 
tary of Stat(‘ to seek the approval of the 
majority of the Council regarding any rule 
r<?g;iilating the eonditions of Public Servuies In 
Irm'ia with regard to which the Secretary ot 
Stale remains the authority charged by the 
(•onatitution. Tlieso Services will include appoint- 
ments to the ftidian , Eivi} Service, tUe-Judiaii 
Police Service^ and Ihe ISccJesiastieul De|Wt&uent. 
But these are not all. It is further provided that 
after the commencement *»! th(» C^onstitution 
Act recruitment to the political department will 
be controlled by His Majesty’s (jovernnient.t 
pit means that in practice' the Secretary of State 
* will be responsible for recruitment and conditions 
{ of these ap|K>intmeiits. ^ Then, again, no decision 
ha.s been arrived at regarding the iiuestioii of 
continued rciTuitment by the Secretary of State 
to superior Medical and Railway Services.^ 
The fate of these* services ‘li undor consideration 
and His Majesty’s Government hoi)e to submit 


* Page 3 of the Introdaotion to the While Paper, 
t Bemud footnote on page 09 of the 1*roposal8. 

I End of para 72, introduction, page 28, White 


their reccuniiKMidatioiis *jn thi^ matter te the 
Joint Select Cbmmittei*. Finally, the methoil 
of reeniitincnt tor appointmouts to the Foreign 
Deimrtnient wUicli: . will be u special <duM:ge of 
the rToveriior-f leuenil has not vet been iletor- 
liilned. 

From the reactionary trend ot events in 
En^dand in relation to her Imlian policy it may 
be infiTred that thi* JMedieal, Railway anil Foreign 
department services along witii appointments 
to the Indian ('ivil Scrviei*, the Lidiaii Police 
and the Eeclt“‘iastieiil Department will also 
come to be c(Mitroll(Hl exclusively by the Secre- 
taiy of State. With regard to these services, 
tlierefon*. tht* Se(»r(‘tary of State 

'will be rtMjiiired U) lay before his advisers, and 
U> obtain the (‘oueurif^neo of the majority of them 
r.o, any draft ot rules whieh he proj[x>8es to make 
undei the ( /onstitution Act for the purpose of 
regulating conditions of service, and any order 
which he proposes U) make upon an appeal 
fidinissihlc to him under the CJoii'^titutioii Act 
from any such mcmbei.”* 

The removal of tht* services from the (‘on 11*011 
of iho Government of India or the ProvinciaJ 
(Tovenmients is frauglil with grave ilangerJ 
Thi» eflect of this stab* of things will be that 
the Federal and Provincial (lovernments will have 
practically no control over a large iminbcx of 
their own servants. It will be difficult in the 
cirumustepces for the 'responsible' mijilstefs to 
(litharge thjdr respou^ibilitios to their resiioctive 
le^latures in so far as such wlu hive 

litisle or no ct>n4rel over tlieir seminte in. wHose 
bauds the., actual . adiuini^tration will Hie. In 
times of crist\s, in particular, this independence 
of the service will l>e found to be fraught with 
gnwe danger to the State. Further this frcHidom 
from control bv authorities in India is sure to 
lead, to insubordi nation, intrigue, constant friction 
and subversive propaganda ^ the niembers^ 
of these favoured services. T^he fundamental 
principles of responsible ji^vernmeut demand an 
abandonment of the doct rine of special interest 
created injaypur ot" »ome“bT^1he Services. 

The question was thoroughly threshed out at 
the Services Siib-coininittee of dte First Round 
Table Conference. 


l^posak, Pars 179. 
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Whatcrer dec^Jction may be reached as to the 
ratio/' runs the Report, “the majority of the Bub- 

( committee hold that the rceniitinpr authority in 
the future should be the <loveriiraent of Ttidm. 
They should leave to that authority the decision 
of all questions snch as conditions ’of recruitment, 
service, emoluments and control. Those who lake 
this view attach importance to complete loiitrol 
ovtT the services hein^ \ej4tcd in the (Viifral and 
Provincial (lOvcrnniciits ’’ 

The frainers of llie present j}roiiof>alH have 
coinpleUdy <|iHreirardc(l the wislies of the majority 
of the Services Siih-eoniniittee. In the interest, 
of diseijdine and «*flicieiicy th<» Rritish Vnrliain<'nt 
should yet see its way to accept the wise 
n^commendations of the majority. 

The Advisory Oouncil whicli will practically 


determine the rules of the Services will ^ in all 
likelihood be a citadel of ruction like the 
Ckiuiicil of India which it will replace. This 
Council which is to consist of a strong element 
of retired civil servants will tend to create and 
maintain vested interests in favour of the 
fiervu^es to the <letriment of the common goo(i 
of Imlia. 

Ill fact the proposals of the British Govern- 
ment regarding the Services are contrary to the 
fundamental principles of sound administration. 
Good and efficient government in the inierost 
of the people of Imlia demand the complete 
control of the All-India Services by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


IV— THE GOVERN Oll-GKNERAl 


The Govcnior-Qencral is the hoMer of the 
most responsible, the nio.st picturesuue and the 
most dignified office outsiile England. As 
Viceroy he represonts the King, and ns the 
'Oown visible in India’ be is surrounded with 
dignity, formality ami ceremony. 

Tli(} Oovornor-Oi'nerai is the chief executive 
officer of the (Vowm in India, and he is in 
as.soc!atioTi with his Council inves-Jed with the 
KUpfirinteiulence, dirt*ction and c^onirol of , the 
whole civil and military government of British 
In^. As ftiicli file Govomor-General in Council 
is re<iuire<l t/) ]»ay dm^ obedience to all orders 
that he may re<*«dve from the Secretary of Suite 
iu ('oiiTicil. The Govcrnor-GiMicnil in (’ouncil 
is in the si'comi plact* tho ag<‘nt /if the 
Paramount Power in ndation.s with tlie Indian 

** This being the con.stitut.ioiuil oosiliou of tho 
Govonior-Goiieral lu* is clothed witli vast 
executive and legislativ4‘- powers, direct ('r indirect. 
“The Govcrnor-<'icn<*ral, *»r Vi^vroy v>f India 
and the C/.ar <d* Russia are ■^omei.inip'^ said to 
ho the, two ^ great antoerats of die moilern world. 
But, savt* in the eu?t(‘ ol a man oi we capacity 
and ior.’e, an mUocTii!, specially if like the 
Viceroy lie comes for a lew yeaiw to a strange 
hind, mii^t be largely undci ' tlio iidhienee of 
advisers who are tlicronghly familiar with Ihe 
work to be done; and this is the more true when 
those udvist'fs, including his own privaU* '*eci«-tary, 
belong to H great organization with a strong 
**esprit de /wm.*'* In ffirt, hidia is not rtilcd 
by an individual, the G<jverii<>r-(rencirul, "Imt Yiy 
a Gotumittee, the li<iverrior-( fciicral in (Council, 
This remains trho tn spite of the coiistitutioual 
provision thtit the Govi rnor-Gcneral may 
reject the advice of hih Goum il and act on his 
own responsibility if in any matter his judg- 
/ment is that the safety, tiMuqullity or iniirests 

• Lowe11-*-(?OMvw9i«R/ Qf Evgtandt Vol. II 
pages 421-22. 


of British Inilia so demand. In fact Indian 
govern moil t is a typical example of bureaucratic 
^ilc ; s ubjec t to the supreme cCLOtrol of the 
~ the Cj^n^rTjnr.Goti;>HT~ in 
y Goiincil exercises iinlimitc<l mugers. legSIftltiye, 
|[adnimi.straiivc and financiah 

r The formal rcgialati VO powers of the Governor- 
jGeneriil an* indeed formidable. In the first 
place, ji^viaiia * suactiou of the Govornor-GentTal 
is rcqniml for introduction in tho Central or 
Provincial legislatures of certain classes of 
legislative proposals ; secondly, the Governor- 
General possessew, in case of failure of either 
chamber of the Indian legislature to pass essen- 
tial legislation, tlie^ power, of. ..CiJliliualion for 
securing the safety, tranquility or the interest.-* 
of British India, or any part thereof. In the 
next i>lnce the Governor-General possesses the * 
.li'gi.^lative veto both over Central anti 
fiYovincinl IcgisTatTon. 'JSTnil finally the Governor- 
General possesses the power of eniergenc}" 
legislaliom heU,er known as ordinance'^. 

The financial dictatorship of the Governor- 
General in Council is complete. Expenditure 
on certain costly heads including interest and 
«mklng fund chujge^, defence, political and 
ecclesiastical clepartments are authorized liv the 
Governor-General in (’ouncil without being 
voUmI. As rt*gards votoble expenditure which 
amounts to about 20 p. c. of the total Indian 
roveimcs, the Governor-General in Council is 
empowered, if ilie legislative Assembly declines 
to vote a demand, to restore a grant covered 
by such a demand. 

The constitutional principle.^ underlying tho 
White Paper proposals according to their 
authors, are fundcnnicntally different from the 
laws of the present constitution. Hence the 
implementing of the proposals as contained in 
ffie White Paper would require the repeal of the 
Gbvcrnnient of India Act. 

‘•On repeal of the present Ooverninent of India 

Act, all powers appertaining and inddeatal to the 
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Ooterament of Hritihh ImUa will vent in the 
Cvown ‘ and transition from the exiatinp constitu- 
tional position • will be efrt*rted b}* malrin^ them 
exercisable on behalf of the Crown by the 
Iiovernor-General, the Govornora and other appro- 
priate authorities established hy or under the (Ion- 
stitution Act. 

“The office of Governor-( General of the Ftxlern- 
tioii will be constituted by Letters Patent, and 
that document will set out the powers which the*, 
Goyernor-Gonorfil will everciso as the Kind's 
representative.'’* 

ft will appear from the abov(» tluu the 
Oovornor-Genoral in the propostsl Constitution 
of India will ropresimt the British Oiiwn. 
Today, aceordin»: to convimtion, the Viceroy 
an»l not the* Governor-Creneral symbolize-^ the 
British Oown ; under the n«’W arrnnprement' 
bntli the offices of the Viceroy and of the 
f I oven I or-(T«m end will represeni the British 
(Voun. Rut the two offices will derive thidr 
position from two Lotjtc'r>-Patents, The (Joveruor- 
(lenend will exerrisc* the powers (‘onfernvl upon 
him by tho (1on**titution Aefc as fhc Exoroutivi- 
Head of the Federation ; th(» Vieeioy will i xereise 
the of the C^rown in relation to thi* Statf^** 

prineipally in the numerous matteis outside 
the lislerfil sphere. With these the (bnstitutioii 
Act will not, of course, he eoiicerned 
a T he nre&ont constitutioi\al proposals effect a 
I nytifii l t-hango 

If GTH’oit nor^eneral in (Jouncil as thy su]»n*me 
ovoeutive in India W'ill eeasc to exist and out 
-of its iishes wdll einer^re a. Alyarcjiieal exmuiye. 
(^Defence, foreij**ii relational and ef*cl<*s1Iist!eal 
<l('paitiiient shall be the reserved subjects under 
th(» char;'e of the Clovernor-deiieral >vho will 
npjxiint not more than tlirefi eounsidlors to help 
him in the administration of these subject'- 
who will he responsible to him. Other subjects 
shall be In charge of ministers i-esponsible 
to the federal lejrislature. It is provideil that 
the (lovernor-Cieiiera] will, whenever lie thinks 
fit, preside at the meetiiigr of Ihi' council of 
ministers ^ 


The defects of dytirchv arc well known. Dyarchy 
i« a form of jfovernmerit that is divided ayjainst 
itself and naturally erives rise to ^ friction and 
mutual jealousy. It destroys the unified character 
of administration an<J is tlius destined to under- 
mine governmental efficiency. Moreover, the 
reserved departments like defencr*, eUv, under 
the direct charge of the Crovernor-General 
together with the other non-votable items of 
expenditure will swallow up more than 80 p. c. 
of the total revenues. Thus the federal ministers 
will have to work under a financial handicap 
of a very serious nature. 

The only reasonable alternative to diarchy 
is file concession of full responsibility at the 
oentrc. It will mean that the threse subjects 
now described as reserved will have to be placeil 


in the hands of ministers. In onicr to allay 
British fears and suspicions Indian opinion may 
be prepared to accept, in the transition periofi, 
reasonable safeguards with regard to these 
subjects -safeguards that are <lemonstrably in 
the interests of tlu* Indian people. 

Thi- (lOvernor-fTeneral will b^wtriile the 
pioposeil c<inHtitution of the federation like a 
colossus Subject to tic* ultimate control ol thu 
S<HTctary of State he will dominate the Indian 
political situation. Freed from the cli(*ck of the 
Council he emerges a*- a real autocrat, possessing 
vast fiwrn.d and infonn.il powers of far-reaching 
import ITis powers will include : 

(a) Power® over resisrved Rulvjicts 
(A) Pow.Ts HI ivluMoa 10 'Wferfinj; hw 

•‘s|v*CKil rcsponmhilny * 
ir) I >iM‘rcf inimry power- 
it/' Krnergency T»oiv'ers : 

(1) those relating to Keserved IVpariinents ami 
“SpfM'iiil lt‘'hpoiwil)ilitie4 of the ( Jov^'rnnr-fJenerar* 
(lU those relating to transferrwl sniijeeth 
<e) Proelftnmiory pow'ers 

(/■) I‘owt‘is that may by I>evoliuion Rules be 
nHsigiitMl to the (Jovernor-G-pncM-ai over the dis- 
cretionary j»owcrrt of iho Provincial Governors. 
th« latter’s “Special responsibilities"' or over 
K\ehi<lc(l Areas 

h/) Giber legislative and fitianeKil powers 
(/M Exclusive pow'CM regarding the udinimat ra- 
tion of Britisli Halticliislan. 

Tin* t)owei- of the (Jovernor-(l<»neral over 
R^'.s<*rved Dejmrtment*' have iieen dealt with. 
Tlicfy introduce ('ornplieatiotis and difficultit^a 
which fH'ople tittonipting to work the constitution 
will not b( able to siiriitount. 

The doefrine of “Special RcHponsihility*^ 
introduces iirther dillic.ultie''. i'iiragraph IS of 
the Pri>posal'j runs thus: 

“Apart, from his exclusive rcsjioiisibility for the 
lif^HiTvcd Dcp.irMTiRnts the Governor-Gen end in 
admmistTiiling the government of the Fislrratinn 
will ho dedal <kI to have a special responsibility in 
rcspecl of- - 

la) the prevention of any giavi* menace to the 
pea^e. or tranquility oi India or any part, thereof; 

(/;) the safeguarding of the financial stability 
and credit of the F<*tieration. 

(e) The safeguarding of th<* legitimate intorasts of 
minorities ; 

(<51) the securing to the members of the public 
services of any rights provided for them by Uie 
Ckmstitution Act and the safeguarding of their 
li^itiinate interests ; 

(e) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 
if) the protection of the rights ot any Indian 
Bute ; 

(ff) any matu^r whii'h affcH'.ts the administratioa 
of any ucjiartTnent under the direction or control 
of the Governor-Of'iicral. 

U will be for the (Tovernor-t general to di'ternjinr^ 
ill his discretion whether any of the spuctal 
responslhilities here deBcribed are involved by any 
given circumstances.* 'I 

T^P *’*“* BTP givon to thtf UoTerwo r- 

Genond untlw the a bove JumuI jgilT ajipBiii.- nn. 
fcalywa, to t». «o wide that no d eparl gient jo f 


* Pkntsrapbii 8 nd 10 of tilt bitroduttiM. 
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Tpdoral .activity will pra(3tir{tnv li e bovoiid the 

s weep of cefep on^rh^ iry.* tn fircTi Tn^* 

s tSnces free goyonitnont wilJ withen and Jntlh in 
i nteres ts will T5e~in Tlanyoif* 

Apart from the T{e'<ervc'd J)epHrtinoiit'^ »nd 
the ftpeeifieil ‘Speeial Ut^'^poiisihilities’ th«‘ 
Oovernor-(ieiieraI will be j'lveii what hn^. h<»eii 
ealle*] Sli seretio nary powt Tri thi** eaU^^rPry 
of diHcrefionarv powers, the pieeise ran!?e of 
which it will be nnposMhlt* exlnuistively to 
for(‘See until the ilraftin^'' of the ( -onsiitiition Aet 
has reached eon)]detion. MajestvV (^overn- 

inent iintiei]mte that the 'followini? matter'^ will 
be included: 

in) 1 'lu* pow'or to dissolve. proro^»ue and summon 
the Iciiishitnre , 

{h) The ]>i)WtT to assent to, oi withhold assent 
from Bills, or to reserve tlM‘m for the bijiiiiticafiori 
of Ilifl Majesty’s filoasnie , 

tc) The urant of previous saiietion to the intro- 
diiefichi of certain classes of legislative measures. 

(d) The power to Hummoti torihwith a ]onit 
session of the l.e;::isliiture in <'asft of emeiuoney, 
ulieie postponement till the expo at ion oi tlie 
pei'Kid to lie ]>reserihed by the ( Vnistitiitioii Aet 
miKht have serious < oiisi'oiieiK es 

To these arc .adde^l * 

(e) The po>\er to take actum notuithstiinding an 
adverse voti* in the le^?*slatnre. 

(/■) The TKiwei to sirresl the <*(»urfi(* of diseussioii 
of measures in the- legislature 

(f/) The power to make rules of lejrislative 
business in so fai as these a»’e leipiiied to provide 
foi iht' <liu‘ exercise of his oun powers and res- 
ponsiiiilitics, 

In countries wIktc coiHtituiionul yovcTiiinent 
previiils it is customary to pive to the head of 
the Exwutivc powers eon tern plati I in clau^'ts^ 
tH), (b) and (d), but elau'»es (e), (lO, (t) and Iff) 
are special powers supposed to b(» demanded by 
the peculiar political eireuiu stance- in India. 
But there uow i^ wiiich may- vety 

^ well be enipToy ed tmi ral to 
I donnmds .jjlI jlii* 1 0 ] >1’* '"On ta- 

I TTvesJol It* ‘ c»piplative bo<li«»s. 

Thc*^e .'‘’af''iS"uardjn^ clauses are I’onceivid in 
deep fli«tiu“t :nid me fhorouirhiv undemoerKtie 
and mischievous. 

Fiiiiilly the ( lnv<*rnor-( bmera] will be clothed 
with extraordinary powt^r-*, lirstlv, witli regard to 
Reserved Departiments and his ‘S])eeijj] Itespon- 
siWlities.' He is piven in this respect the 
authority ot' makiui? and jiromulpratin" (adinnnees 
in case of emergencies: sucji ordinances shall 
be in lorce for a period not exceeding six 
months. 

Secondly, on tin advice of a minister at a 
time when ifte roderal legislature is not in 
session, the (rov^norJlcneral will have the 
authority of isiniing ordinances in case of 
emergencies. Such ordinances shall ope^^ate for 
six we^s unless both chambers have in the 
meantime disap|Mmved of these by robolution 
The GoverneOP-fJtmerHl shall baye the right 


of withdmwing all kind', of ordinaneos at any 
time according ti> lii'* discretion. 

Lastly, the (?overnor-(Tencral in the event 
of a bn-akdowp of the constitution will be 
empow^ered to as.siime to himself by Proclamation 
all such powers vested by law in any Federal 
authority as appear to him to he iieees.sary lor 
the purpose of .securing that the government of 
the fi*doration shall be carried on effectively.^ 
A Proclamation so is.sued will have tlie same 
force and effect as an Act ol' Parliament; and 
it will remain in force for six months unle.ss 
it is in the rncantiino approved by a Resolution 
of both tlie Houses of Parliament Such 
Proclamations may lx* revoked by Resolution 
of both IIoUHCS of ParJiamciit. 

The extraordinary powers of the (Jovernor-* 
(ic‘neral ar** in fa(‘t a body of ulliin.if<‘ ixiwers 
that have t^> be given to the chief executivi* to 
meet (*xtreme emergencie" The recent experience 
of the use ol the emi rgent i>ower.'^ ot the 
rioviTiior-GencTal naturally give.s rise to 

legitimate appif*h( n *< 1110 . Jhil. anyway, jirovision 
has to lie made tor emergencies like the lucak- 

lowii of tin* constitution. tluit eiin be 

l einaiidcd is tha l, *1^^ — -t^iouid 

^TT fhiA iinnJ a utboritv to judge wbjjjiei 

t rdi nan ce or Pro<‘lamati on is re(|uireTr. Jby the 
*xTg7mcuxs o{ Tlx s i ruaii ori. 

, important b> note in nas.^iii ir the rela tion 

th^> ( liAvnynnY^f 1 oueraJ — and the F ederal 
legiatafurc.^" * Ho will have the onfinarv 
jright of a^'M^nting To, or withholding his a*«scnt 
from, or <<f rescrv.ntion oi a lull lor the 

signification of Majesty’s ph-asure Soooinllv, 
with regard to Reserved Departments and llie 
Special rc<pon.sil>jlitics'^ of tin* (ioveruor-fieneiaJ, 
he will ha VI* the power, in case tlie 

legislature refuses to pass an Aet, of cnaetiiig 
a legi!,liiti\e measure which will he known as a 
rjov(*nior-f Jem*nd^ Act. Thi!> py^ipusHl h^s the 

merit of camioni- .llujiiLdi - ii- nwrlfs the lieighi 

of a utocracy . 

fiT the fi'<h*ratioii tlie tipiuicial powers of tlie 
( Jovonior-( ienern! will also be (*ons)d(*rnble. The 
frovemor-f leruTal will mate ileniands for grants 
and tinally authenticate all nppro])riatioTis. In 
cases wh(*n he will be unnbh* to accept the 
proposals of his ministers or the decision of the 
Legislature, for the proper discharge of hi.s 
.special roj^ponsil)! lilies, he 'll. have the power 
to bring the appropriatiou.s into accord witfi his 
ofrn e.sti mates of the requirementa,’^ With regard 
to the non-votable items of expenditure which 
will cover more than s() per cent of the 
revenues, detailed in paragraph 49 of the 
Proposala, his interpretations will be coiisidcre<l 
as final. Pei^ondly, the pm^i^ifTn fiyr 
lyntL of a finan^al the 

Govemor-Hcneral in the discharge of his special 
responsibilities for financial matters is n 

retrogr^e on(^ The financial adviser who will 

* pages 40-41, Proposals. 
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.be appointed by the Governor-Goneral and hold 
^118 omce during the latter’s pleasure will be in 
all probability yi ay^nt of British capital iflm| 
His endeavour will in that evenE BeToTurthel 
the interests of British capital Thus the hnan^ 
and currency, industry and trade of India arJj 
likely to be manipulated to serve British interesta 
'to the detriment of the legitimate interests ofl 
India. 

• In the next place, s pecial consent of the 
^Go vernor-^nera l wil l J W _ requi r ed f w 
th e intrdiliict i oh' a mong'"" ot hers, of _ any 
hiir ' “comage, ' currency, an d 

the powers ancIIfTuIifis,_j^,t^^^^ FedeSnTKfiaeEye 
Bank i n relati on to the m^ogement. -of currenc y 
a nd co inage,* 'This 'is a power that is in excess 


of what the Governor*General enjoys under the 
present constitution.* The clear import of this 
provision^ is to subprdinaferiBe' ecOnomTc Int^^ts 
of Inilia^ to* thoTO of Great IBritaip. 

Thus in the legislative, executive and purely 
administrative fields the responsibilities and 
powers that are proposed to bo conferred 
on the Gtovernor-Qeneral and Viceroy are, indeed, 
tremendous. None hut a superman can he expected 
to do justice to these powers and responsibilities. 
But supermen are rare. In all probability the 
(irovernor-General will be crushed under the 
heavy load that he will bo called upon to carry ; 
and in the process incalculable injury wQl be 
done to India’s political advance and economic 
prosperity. 


V— THE FEDERAL LEGISl.ATURE 


On a well-known occasion, Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, then Secretary of State for India, said 
that the business of Government was ^to govern.’ 
Applying, the^ same grammatical method of 
defining political terms we can define the 
business of a legislature as ‘legislation.’ The 
Indian Legislature shouhl be, according to this 
definition, a body charged with the duty of 
making laws for the Indian people, and so it 
is, though with a qualification. The qualification 
consists in the fact that lest the duty of making 
laws for this country prove too heavy for its 
legislators, so far as tney are chosen by the 
people, a kindly Providence has decreed that a 
considerable portion of this burden be transferred 
to the more capacious shoulders of its own 
trusted agents. That these agents are efficient 
and wise and benevolent goes without saying. 
They are efficient because they carry most 
manfully the terrible burden that Providence 
has entrusted to them ; they are wise because 
they have unbounded and abiding faith in the 
sacredness of vested interests ; and they aye 
benevolent because they are British. A few 
references to chapter and verse of our own 
constitutional Bible '-the Government of India 
Act of 1919 — will bear out these remarks. 

The present constitution has however a long 
history behind it^ made up of a series of Acts 
passed by Parliament from time to time. Some 
of the more important among these were the 
Acts of 1861, 1892 and 1909. The seeds of 
representative institutions were sown in 1661 ; in 
1892 there was an enlargement of their scope, and 
in 1909, the Morely-Minto Reforms made what was 
then considered to be a revolutionary change in 
their powers. 

The l^islative domain of the Central Govern- 
ment under tdie present constitutioa extends 
over the whole of Britisdi India, and the two 
ehttnbere of the Central Legishture— the Council 

# 


of State and the Legislative Assembly — have 
between thorn ‘‘power to make laws for^ all 
persons, courts, places, and things within British 
India, for all subjects of His Majesty and i 
servants of the Crown within other parts of 
India, and for all Indian subjects of His Majesty 
without ami beyond, as well as within British 
India.” So far so good. But here comes in the 
qualification or rather the qualifications referred 
to at the beginning, and these consist in the 
specia l jiow^s en iopd by the Governor-Generali 
inTbe spKereTof Tegislallqp. Notwithstanding a 
hfiajority or elected members in both chambers, 
the Indian Ijcgislature has virtually been reduced 
to impotence by these special legislative powers 
vested in the Governor-ueneral — powers for which 
there is no warrant in any country with the 
slightest pretension to democratic government 
and which appear as monstrously incongruous 
in face of the declared policy of the British 
Parliament namely, “the progressive realization 
of responsible ^vernment in British India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” Whoever 
cares to study the record of the working of the 
present constitution since its inauguration will 
subscribe to this statement. 

Ijet us now consider the manner in which, 
it is proposed, we should achieve the next stage 
of omr glorious journey from irresponsible 
servility to responsible partnership in the British 
Empire. 

The most important among the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper is that India is 
to shed her unitary form of government and 
adopt the {ecler al f ym instead. The implications 
of tois o hajpy the structure of .government go 
far. The Central Government is no more to 
'remain omnipotent ; its authority is to be limited 
to matters of national important and interest 
only (the word ‘national’ may ’or not cover 
‘states’ according as the ‘states’ join th^ Federa- 


* Pan 119 of the Proposals. 


* Sec* 67, Govennnent of India Act, 1919. 
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tion or not), while the Proviiieefl are to enjo3', 
in theory, unrestricted powers in regard to matters 
that are considered by the frainom of the c^mstitu- 
tion as coming within the rang’c of provincial 
life. In the legislative sphere this change is to be 
marked by “a statutory doniai ration between the 
legislative <'onipolenc«' of the Federa) and 
Provincial Legi^latiinis respectively, and the 
assignment to eacii of ai exclusive field of 
competence which the other will uot be perinittc<l 
. . .to invade.’* It is therefore yiropo.^ed that the 
respcK'tive legi^^Jativc /i<*l<l of th(^ centre and 
of the Province will be defined in tt*riiis (»f 
the subjects wliicli will he scheduled in the 
Constitution Aet, though certain sui)iects will be 
recognized ns (common to both tlie (^cnlre and 
tlic Provinces and in n*sjieet of them, both 
Federal an<l Provincial Legislatures will enjoy 
concurrent powders. 

An int**n\sting and imi»ortaiit (juestjon arises 
at this point ; what is to happen wlien Federal 
and Provincial laws are in conflict. The answer 
given in the White Paj)er is tlnit : 

“In the event of a conflict betwwii a FinliTal 
Law and a Provincial Law in the concurrent field, 
the Federal Law' will prevail, unless the J'rovuicial 
Law' was reserved ujr, and has received the 
assent of the f Jovernor-l rencral. The Federal 
Letnslature will have no ] lower to repeal or amend 
a Provincial Law to which the (jroveinor-ticnoral 
has thus assented, save with the yirior sanction 
of the CJovernor-th'iieral 

In short, the Covernor-fTleneral is the, supreme 
arbiter in c,iises of conflict between the (Nmtral 
and the Tioeal Lc^giskitures, 

It is rccogiiizeil in the White Paper that no 
list of subjects specifically enum(»ratcd as belonging 
to the proper sphere either tlir (.^intral or 
tho Local fTOvcTiiment cun rov(3r the entire 
range of pottmtial activities apj)»'o])rinte to each 
and hence it is proposed 

”to include in the Provincial list a general 
power to legislate on any matter of a purely local 
and private nature in the I’roviucc-- ;‘!iat in 
order to provide for the possu. :i(v that a subject 
which is in us mception of a purely local or 

i irivate eharncter may siibaotpu'nily become of ail 
hdia interest, it is proposed to iiiako that power 
Biibjeet to a right of the (hnernor-Ueneral in his 
discretion to sanction general legislation by the 
F^^ljral Legislatuic on the same subject-matter.” 

Again : “Provision will he made cnahlimi: <?ither 
the Federal Legislature or any Provincial Legisla- 
ture to make a law with respect to a residual 
Bubject, if any, .-by moans of an Act to the 
introduction of w'hich the previous sanction of 
the ( Governor- (I enera I, given at Lis discretion, has 
been obtained, and to which (in ease of a pro- 
vincial Act) the assent of the t^overnor-Cloneral 
has been declared.” 

This is really a clumsy solution of tho prob- 
lem of residual power. Jt will have the effect 
of making the Oovernor-flenf^al the virtual 
repository of such power. 

Whateyer the other defects of tho proposed 


constitution it cannot be denied that the compo- 
sition of the two Cbiinibers of the Legislature— 
the Couneil of State with its 260 members 
(150 from British India) and the House of 
Assembly with its .‘175 numibers, of whom 250 
will be representatives from British India, 
marks a ilisLinct advunci* upon the present 
constitution. But even here tlierc is scope for 
improvement. The Lothian (.^oininittee*s recom- 
mendation of 45(1 members for the lower house 
has been ignorerl for apparently no reason. 
Again, if there is to be real re«ponsibility there 
shouM not be a nominated element in tlie ujiper 
bouse as has been yiroposod. If the idt'ii ot a 
Fc‘deration between British India and the Indiau 
Statt^^ is to niatoriali7.e. there should he a 
specific jirovision in the, coming (Constitution 
Act about tlio method to hi) sulopted for filling 
iiyi the seats in the lower house allocat(‘d 
to the StiUes. 'Phe yirinciple of democratic, 
government (h^rnands that seats in the lower 
houM' should he allocated to the various units 
of the Ferlcration, wliether the Provinces of 
British India or the Indian States, on tlic basis 
of pojnilation, and the method of filling uj) 
these seats should be the same in every c*Ufte. 
There is of course only one method that a truly 
democratic country can adopt for choosing its 
legislators, and that is direct election. Though 
tho principle of indirect election by really 
popular chambers may, in certain circum- 
stances, be acc('j)U?d in the case of tho upr>or 
house, direct election onlv should 

be ndo]iL(*d for choosing mcMiibers of tho 
Assembly — whidher they represent British India 
or the Statos. 

ITow far is the proposed J legislature to enjoy 
wider powers than tlie present one in regard to 
control over tho Executive ? The proposed Bcherno 
on th(' fac,e of it embodies (dianges of a radical 
characU*r in this nispect. Under th<? Act of 11)19, 
there is no responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment In the new constitution, it is proposed, 
there will be partial re.sponsibility at the centre. 
This resi)onsibility will be secureil bv the creation 
of a Council of Ministers n^spoiisible to the 
Legislature who w'ho will aid an‘l a<lvice the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his executive 
authority except in regard to Defence, External 
Aflairs and Ecclesiastical Administration. No, it 
is not Dominion Status yet ; but, then, Dominion 
Status cn-nnot surely be far ofl‘ with such wide 
powers already in our grasp— only if a few slight 
obstacles could be removed. These obstacles are 
to be found, firstly, in the provision for certain 
specific powers to be exercised by the Governor- 
General ‘in his discretion,* independent of the 
Ministers, and secondly, in the ‘special responsi- 
bility' with which the Governor-General is to be 
endowed in respect of certain matters or purposes 
and in the disciiarge of which he may disregard 
ministerial advice. The authors of the White 
Paper have very cleverly and carefully seen to 
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it that in the discharire of his special responni- 
bllity and in the exercise of his discretion— both 
very vague words —the Governor-General has the 
run of nearly the whole field of legislative 
authority, thus reducing to mere rhetoric the talk 
of ‘responsibility at the centre/ All the odious 
features of the present constitution are repeated — 
very often on an exaggerated bcale— so far as the 
Governor-Generars special powers in the legis- 
lative sphere go. 

Among the proposals in the White Paper on 


this matter, there is one tljut is remarkable for 
its downright honesty. The Governor-General 
will be able to initiate legislation, and make laws 
against the declared wishes of the legislature. 
An Act so passed is to be known as a 
“Governor-Generars Act.” This is a phrase 
which is true to the British tradition of calling a 
spade a spade. No, the White Paper does not 
produce an impression of white lies. It is the 
stark truth at last ' 


VI-THE PRGVINCIAL GOVERNMENT: GOVEKNOR’H POWERS 


Before the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, wliich came into cflect in 
1921, the Government of India exercised control 
and supervision over the Provincial Oovernments. 
The Provini'ial Governments werci no more than 
the agents of the (Central Government, whose 
d<'cision and policy th(‘y wenj to carry our. The 
Government of India was responsible for the 
entin* administration of British India, and the 
British 'f^irliameiit in its turn (‘xcrcised its 
control through the Secretary of State for India. 

The framers of the pre?-(mt constitution sought to 
bring about a change in the system described above 
by introducing a measure of responsibility of the 
executives to the jxiople in the Provinces through 
their electt*d represen tJitiv<"s on the Provincial 
Legislative Cvouncils. 

The intention of the late Mr. E. H. Montag u, 
the real author and insjnrer or~'tKe existing 
constitution, was that in transferred subjects, 
administered by miiiistcTS appointed from among 
elected members of the Ijegislative ( Council, 
legislation shouhl be carriiMl out with the 
approval of the Gouncil, and in reserved subjects, 
administered by executive councillors, efforts 
should be made to give effect to the wishc'< of 
the legislature as tar as po^ssiblc. How far 
effect has been given to this intention may now 
bo said to be a matter of histoo\ 

The present provincial constitution, of which i 
diar(di> is, p e rhap s, .tlv: most (^h ara cterLlic feat jireJ 
is now proposed to be superseded by a constitu- 
tion to be modelled on the proposals contained in 
the White Paper. Under the new dispensation, we 
are told, the provinces will be conferred the 
privilege of autonomy. An examination of tht* 
more important among the proposals relating to 
the provinces will give us an idea us to the 
nature and extent of this autonomy. 

The Governor is the keystone of the proposed 
constitutronal ’IVamework for tte province. ’ The 
executive authority in "a province will be 
“exercisable on the King’s behalf” by the 
Governor, and all executive acts will run In the 
Governor’s name. Pie will be the head of the 
provincial government and will act in accordance 
with he iaaintfl 

by the King, Th e salary of the Govern or and 


qf his personal and secretarial staff tether \ 
with their allowances will be excluded from the 
voh* of th(^ legislature.. 

The Governor will be declared to have a 
“special responsibility” in respjct of (!ertain 
specified matters. These are: 

(a) the prevention of au.v j*ravc, menace to 
the jieace or tranquility of the provinco or any 
part thereof ; 

(b) the safe-guarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to the members of the Public 
Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Cou^>titiition and (he safe-guarding of their legiti- 
mate intierests ; 

{(i) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(c) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
state ; 

(f) the administration of areas declared, in 
accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be 
partially excluded areas : 

(r/) securing the execution of orders lawfully 
issued by the Govcrnor-( leneral. 

The Governors of the Nortli-We&t Frontier 
Province and of Sind will, in addition, be 
respectively declared to have a special res- 
ponsibility in respect of 

{h) any matter adVeting the Governor’s res- 
ponsiblitics as Agent to the Governor-General 
in the tribal and other trans-border areas ; and 

({') the administration of the Stikkur Barrage. 

The Governor will have the full discretion to 
rej^‘Ct the advice of a minster, if such advice 
appears to him to be inconsistent with the 
fulfilment of his special responsibility in any 
rnath^r, subject to such directions as he may 
receive from the GoviTnor-Gcneral or the 
Secretory of State. 

The Governor will, bcsiiles, be empowered to 
enact, on his own responsibility, special law's, if 
he thinks such action is needed to enable him 
to discharge the “special responsibilities,” imposed 
on him. Such laws will be called (Jovemor’s 
Acta. The Governor’s Acts will bavo the same 
force and effect as a measure (i»f the provincial 
legislature. If in any case i. c Governor 
considers that any Bill introduced oi proposed for 
introduction, or any clause thereof, or any 
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amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, would 
affect the discharge of his ''spccim responsibility*' 
for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquility of the province, he will have 
the power to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 

As regards finance, the statement of proposals 
for appropriation of revenues and expenditure, 
to be placed before the legislnLurc, will include 
additional proposals, if any, whetlier unrler votable 
or non-votablc heads, which the Governor regards 
as necessary for the fulfilment of his “special 
responsibility,*’ and these will bo shown separately. 
Besides, certain items, such as interest, sinking 
fund charges and other expenditure relating to 
the raising, service and management of loans, 
expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act, etc, etc. though open to discussion, will be 
excluded from the vote of the legislature. At 
the conclusion of the budget proceedings, the 
Oovenior will authenticate by his .signature all 
appropriations and the appropriations so authenti- 
cated will be laid before the legislature bat will 
not be open to discussion. The Governor will 
be empowered to include in the final appro- 
priations any additional amounts which he regards 
as necessary for the <UsGharge of any of his 
'“special responsibilities.” 

The Grovemor will further have the power to 
promulgate ordinances for a period not exceeding 
six months. Such ordinances may be renewed 
for a second period not exceeding six months. 
At any time when the legislature is not in 
session the (lovernor will have also the power, 
with the (concurrence of the Minister, to 
promulgate short-term ordinances. Such 
ordinances will have 'to be laid before the 
legislature, and will cease to operate at 
the expiry of six weeks from ^ the date of 
the reassembly of the legislature. In 
cases in which the legislature (of both Chambers, 
where two Chambers exist) disapproved by 
resolution, such ordinances will cease to operate 
forthwith. 

Any area within a province, jiiay be declared 
to be an ‘"Excluded Area” or a “partially 
Excluded Area*' by Order-in-Council as directed 
by His Majesty. It has already been stated 
that the Governor will be declared to have a 
roeciiil rc^ODsibility with refer(*n<*e to a 
‘Martially Excluded Area.” The administration 
of an “Excluded Area” will be under the 
direction and control of the Governor, It will 
rest entirely in the discretion of the Governor, 
whether on Excluded Area or a Partially 
Excluded Area should bo precluded wholly 
or partially from the operation of any Act 
or Acsts of the Fc^leral or the Provincial legis- 
lature. The Governor will be empowered to 
administer such areas by Regulations, amending 
or repealing any Federal or Provincial Act or 
Acts,, applicable to sucdi areas, subject to the 
approval of the Oovemor-Geueral. Any disems- 


sion in the provincial legislature of,^ or the 
asking of questions on, any matter arising out 
of the administration of an Excluded Area will 
not be allowed. The Governor will have, more- 
over, the discretion to disallow any resolution 
or question regarding the administration of a 
Partially Excluded Area 

The procedure and conduct of business in 
the provincial legislature will be regulated by 
rules to be made by the legislature. Tho 
Ifovernor will, however, have the discretion to 
make rules regulating the procedure and the 
conducit of business in the legislature in relation 
to matters arising out of or affecting his special 
responsibilities. In making such rule.s the 
Governor will, of course, consult the President 
or Speaker, as the case may be, but in the 
event of a conflict between the Governor’s rule 
and any rule of the legislature, the former will 
prevail 

The Governor, moreover, is given summary 
powers to suspend the Constitution, if and 
when, he is satisfied that it is not possible for 
the government of the province to be CEuried on 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution Act. He is authorized, in such 
cases, to assume to himself, by proclamation 
such powers as may appear to him necessary 
for carrying on the government of the province 
effectively. Such proclamation will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six montha But as it 
will have to be laid before the British Parliament, 
both Houses of Parliament may by Resolution 
prolong the period of suspension beyond six 
months. 

T^ 3 )ecial powers wit h whip h the Governor 
has .15een“:'ThvP8ted - aia^.fij^sq wide "a chara'Jter 
arid on so extensi ve a 80510* “ that this at. . 0^0 
renders^’ provIhci J au ton omy jii . nidli^ and 
respohstme' " ‘ govern ment a ^Sn am. , Tt "has “Been 
urged' Th ■juitiTTcaffon^o^ bourse, now proposed 
to be adopted, that as the Governor will represent 
the King there can be no fear of any improper 
use of such powers. The analogy with England 
and the Dominions in this matter does not 
appear to be an appropriate one. It is true that 
the King possesses very great powers in the 
British constitution. But these powers are 
exercised through Parliament on the advice of 
the responsible minister and ^ the cabinet. 
Therein lies the safety of the constitution. 

In the case of the Dominions, as Sir Arthur 
B. Keith points out, although there are certain 
limitations to the powers of the Governors 
conferred expressly or impliedly, corresponding 
with the fact ttiat the Dominions are not 
independent states, 

^ “the positioa of the Governor towards his ministers 
U is closely annalogous to that of the King on 
f which it is based ” 

He adds : 

“The Governor has no right to issue orders 

of any sort to them (the ministers); without 
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their advice he is powerless to act, and has 
merely by constitutional usage a very limited 
sphere of powers to refuse their advice, if he 
is prepared to fill their places, should they resign 
in consequence of his refusal, by other ministers. 

“^s xninistOTS are often satisfied if his functions 
are reduced to those of a 'rubber stamp,' and his 
connection with the political side of Government 
becomes purely formal.” 

Wo thus find that elsewhere n policy is 
followed which minimizes the chances for the 
use of special or emergency powers. Instead of 
following an example which has been found by 
long experience to be wise, a course is 
proposed to be adopted which would render 
rrlction between the Governor on the one hand 
and the legislature and the ministers on the other 
inevitable unless the latter choose to be his 
slaves. 

The scheme of reforms in the provincial 
sphere has been so devised that not only will 
the unremovable British Indian bureaucracy be 
enabled through the Governor, the Governor- 
General, the Secretary of State for India, the 
British pabinet and Parliament to interfere 
in the "adoption of progressive measures as 
also to initiate a policy of retrogression, in 
almost every matter of vital importance ; but 


that many ^ such matters __ in which Indians, 
throug h their exgcut ive counc illors, minisCorsl^d 
legm^urenhave now ah O&peiUtinitylcr Influence 
pottey andr-tgfce ap^ropfl^ " aofloh ^riiD"iEut 
ourfrom^ iheir purvioi^ The actual significance 
bf’amhtsr-m-'plaiii is, that the autonomy 

of the provinces will be of a most impaljiable 
and intangible character. There will thus bo 
hardly any material advance from the present 
very unsatisfactory position ; in fact, the cond i- 
tions are likely t o h e m uch worse / than aiy 

PTgse nl! 

Tills view is very aptly illustrated in Kir 
Arthur Keith’s obs(»rvatioiis in The (hmtituiion, 
Adminifiiraimu and Laws of ihr Empire. He 
says : 

''In the case of the Doniinions ofibrts by tho 
Governor to direct executive action are consistent 
only with a State where resi^nsible government is 
yet imperfect, or where Imperial forces are required 
to preserve order, a condition signifying that local 
autonomy is temporarily incilective.” 

And again : 

“But it is also plain that no man can effectively 
serve two masters m the same capacity ; to attempt 
to do so would merely lead him to violate hia 
duty to one. or more, probably both, and to render 
iiieflective his responsibility.” 


VII— SECOND CHAMBER IN TIIB|PB0V1NCES 


The institution of a Second Chamber in 
TOme of the provinces is another device which, 
it is foarenl, cannot but have the ofTect of retard- 
ing progress and hampering the development of 
genuine democratic institutions in the country. 
Th^ main ^umose of a Second Chamber is that 
it Tinpoffes Jbe passing of fll-considereJ and I 
ha'Stf' meaiuTOs and the introduction of radical 
change^ tlie sanction of chance majorities. 

86 long as full dominion status is not conceded 
to India, this check already exists in the exten- 
sive^ power of intervention that rests with the 
British Parliament, as also with the Governor, 
the Governor-General, and the Secretary of State, 
along with the Federal Legislature in certain 
meters. 

(The QjE. . _ socond chamber 

w ouId,^ jjffirftfQ^'«r as an additional clog to 

1 p ^ f Ssiye legislation ancnhevitably delay the 
mt^uotipn ^ TCQgpwsTVe administration.. This 
woilla noi only aggravate the "present feeling 
against the powers that be, but would further 
serve as an incitement to those who advocate 
the enforcement of change bv revolutionary 
means. When India attains dominion status, 
then will be the time to consider whether it 
would be advantageous to have a revising 
Chamb(»r in { the provinces. 

The working of the new constitution would 
•also show whether Second Cfiiamber 


is really needed in the changed conditions. 
The choice of IT. P., Bengal, and Bihar for 
the establishment of Socoii a Uhambers may be 
taken to have been made for the protection 
of certain special vested interests. But the 
constitution of these Councils as proposed in 
the White Paper shows that they will principally 
be the replicas of the Assemblies in tho 
three provinces and would hardly serve even 
these interests. Moreover, such councils would 
scarcely be able to check the onrush of democratic 
forces. A very . difficu^ aiui at. . the Mflame 
time ^ delicate question in this connection ^ will 
be the allocation *of powers to .the two 
Chambers. 

The .creation . .of a .Second..^ Ch ambe r will 
have the effect of apoeAtuatiUg omerenoos, 
whece diftereaoes . .'do not .axiat ahd’iEu^'Tffiake 
the situation much mon* complex and difficult 
to deal with than is the case at present. It 
would bo extremely invidious and unwise to 
force a Second Cliambor on a province like 
Bengal especially when the proposal has be&a 
rejected by a majority in the Provincial Legislative 
Council, and when it is exposed .even by sucih 
public opinion as exists in the ^^Provmce, ^ after 
the indiscriminate and ruthless Buppresaiou of 
the Congress and the independent l*i:es8 Wodear 
Ordinance rule. 
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In disc^nssirm of tli<' nioritj^ of the 

Bchoine of aiitononiy for the provinces as 

embodied in tin- White Paper, it is diffirailt to 
refuse to aeknowled/'e tin* obvious fact that miy 
measure of autonomy without n-ntral res])onsibi]iry 
cfi'iinot but hc» very imperfect ami shadowy, Tht» 
special and (*xtranniijmry jiowers with which 
the Oovernor is ju'oposed to be inve.st<‘d Tnak»* 
hiiii nothin^:;' short of a veritable dictator. Jf he S4i 
desires he may not be less rfdontless than 

Adolf Plitl(»r, jiot less ha/urdou*^ and ovor|)rjwcrini!: 
than Sifinor Mussolini, not leas stolid and 
n*tro^*:ressive than tlu* CV.ars of former 
days. 

The propofecsl s^ch epie of reforms makes 
the l^rsTatii^o u. ^YUolly incHectlV6’“l)oily^ iu..iuil^y 
nfaCters of vitaljiapprUillCi5.;It will, of course, enjoy 
ihlmTte facilities for pompous and ma^fniloquent 
thoug:h vacuouh and inane talk. Further, 
with an iitt<muat(*d mt*asurtf* of responsibility, an 
unw’aiited Second Chamber, magnified and 
exten<led communal eloc.torates, a stren^jtheninff 
of the (‘itadels of reaction and of vested interests, 
a sedulous and adroit incorporation of methods 
with a vi<*w to disimsses^ainff the public-rtpirite<l, 
enlightencil, and ]}ro;.Tiessive elements of their 
due and proper share of rofiresentation, and by 
divesting the lefjishiture and the iieoplc of powers 
hitherto possessed by th(Mn, it is not difficult to 
iniHjiine how hard it will be, in some of the 

Provinces at h'ust, to acliievc any substantial 
measure of i)ro;.,Tcss so Ion*: as tlie pro])osed 

constitution is alloweil to remain on the Statute 
Book. 

The domantl for autt»nomy for the British 
Indian jirovinces has a lon^ an 1 cheqiicn^d 
history behind it. It will be remendierwl, now, 
perhaps, with mehnicholy satisfaction, how John 
Bright fou^rht for this itlca tlirec quaneis ol a 
century a^o, when tlie jfovernment of India w'u.'- 
transferrei from the East India Coin]>any to the 
British (Vown. That ^^reat Enj^lishman put 

forward his case before llie li. Irh people with 

his unrival! d clouiience and nevei-failintr zeal 
for a rishteoun /*iu>e. Tin* mop* be considered 
the sui)ject, the more la* discusM«l it with 
member^' of that House and with ceutlenien 
eonnc'ted wdth India, the mon* he was convinced, 
fiaiu John lirifrhfc, in the course of a speech in 
the Britibii House of Commons in that 

they wouM not l>e abl<* to make a single st<^p 
towards th«‘ improveiucnt of India uuks^ they 
channel! the whol(* ‘-yslmii of ’jfoverninent, unless 
they ^ave to each Presidency a gov(*rnnn-nt with 
more indepondent powder than was ])o«scssed by 
it then. 

“What we want to make," he explain^ in 
„ another B}>eech in the Hon sc in the same year 
‘*is to make the Oovornmc»jts of the presidencieii, 
Governments ot the iieople of the presidencies ; 
not' fTOvernTBcnts of the eivi^ Hervants of the 
Crown.” He added : “If that were to £0 on for 


a century or more, there would be five or six 
Presidencies of India, built up into so man;^ com- 
pact states ; and if at any future period the 
sovereignty of JOn^land should be withdrawn, we 
should leave so many prcsidencicR built up and 
firmly cooipaetcd to^icclhcr, each able to to support 
its own iadejieudence and own government , and 
w'c should l>e able to say^ we had not left 
rountry a prey to that anarchy and discord which 
J believe to ht* inevitable if we insist on holding 
these vast rciritories with the idea of buildiug 
them up into one great empire.” 

The ineuninK ot tli(*se words are plain and 
uminibiguous. And although the demand that 
John Brighl. made has been repeated, both in 
England and in India, all these years, the result 
is that we an» now confronted with an arrange- 
ment suggested by the British Government which 
^ is designed t o keep the Provinces in_ all_ ifntCBS 
W ■iinTtirmr importance Ih^'lo "the leading fitrmgtt 
uf 'thc'^eci-eEai'y' of arid hTs agon fs, 'The 
l^rDVlncvs will relrtairi, ' in fact, as tar bn from 
any measure^ of genuine autonomy as ever. 

For (dose upon a century it has been urged 
that if the pcoido of thib country are to be 
allowed to realize their (l^stiiiy, .to atttiuix. tfie 
full stattfrcT* of' ' hianhpod, this cannot be done 
undef the unmeasured and interminable 
tutelage of a foreign bureaueraey; s^tioiild 

be given the power of popular self-rule, if they 
are to be enabled to achieve progress in the 
various spheres of national activity. C-an it be 
said that the projiGsals relating to the jirovincial 
constitution embodied in the White Paper fulfil 
this test even to a partial extent ? The late 
Mr. Montagues scheme of reforms, whatever 
might be its defects and shortcomings, nroysed 
some amount of enthusiasm because then* was 
a tacit acknowledgment of this important fact 
in his numerous speeches and writings on the 
subject. Sir Samuel Iloare's proposals show in 
the clearest possible tenn'^ that the power to 
control the activities of the provinces in respect 
of almost every important mutter is proposed to 
be kcqit in the powerful grip of the Britisli 
official and administrator. 

To ensure that those elonients of the people 
who are unenlightened, opposed to change ami 
wedded to sectional ami vested interests should 
have tlio asi*endancy, whatever may happen to 
the country, should in no case, f>e the objective 
of a living constitution. Yet, even a cursory 
examination of the constitutional proposals 
now placed before us leaves no room for doubt, 
at l east so far as Bengal is cone mmj i 
effbrr iiag spare*! tc) seimre Baa* ^ encL The 
coff^utTon TTn 

iu"^ucira way, thatTt‘''’WtfiMl)rT5!y*'*d^ 

^hpe* progreHtuvw*^ •sections — tor’tKjqnriKT jtdGqiuil>e 
strenfr^ dikJ convert iteelf into an effbetire power. 
*~tl' win be"’*reniembered that ' the "Sewetaary 
of Stuto for India in defending Uft Bobems of 
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reforms agaiiisl; the attacks of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and his followers mentioned it as one 
of its merits that unless there was a landslide 
there was no chance of the pro^^ressive elements 
— “extremists” was the word ho used— to fifain any 
power either in Benfral or in the Federal Li-ffisla- 
ture. If British statesmen are not able at this 


juncture to show the courage and the statesman- 
ship that the situation deinaiids by aecndiiij^ to 
the wishes of the people and modify the proposals 
of the White Paper on a ^'enerou'- hcale, the 
result will, it is feared, inevitably be to stimulate 
the ifrowth of such elemc*nts as are a menace to 
peac'O, pro;»ress and prosperity. 


IX-FRANCHISE PROPOSALS 


The relation bctwooii the j'overned and the 
Oovernment would depend lar/rely on the consti- 
tution of the electorate, to whom the executive 
shall be ultimately responsible. 'E b.e reality o f 
pnpnlar cprifarol^^Agta.- — X^OimCU meni . ^ c‘.onstlj,,Utos 

on({,jxt oharac.toytic, featurk. j)f Tlemo cracy. 
The White Paper ])rr)posals, lookcvl at from this 
stand-point, appear highly unsatisfactory, halting 
and, in many directions, retrogriule even when 
compared to the uiiivcir^ally disliked present 
system of fr«iichis(!. ‘Classes excluded from a 
share in Oovorrirncnt have always been cl!i«.s<'S 
excluded f|;oni a share in benefits,” ^-uys Laski, 
and w« may add that c-l.issas jirivisi special 
powers will work th(‘ inidoini? of the tulifice of 
democracy as well as the bettiT iiiterests of their 
own. 

. The Whi te Paper franchise scheme is based 
joii ffli XqltiT^n ** Rjjport, ‘ tho' Communal Award 
j and the pop^nii" Tact. The Lothian Report 

ob'Jierved tliat the property «iiualifi catioii “is 
well-understood in InaTaT wliero it BaTTieen in 
force for loc.al bodi(‘S for nearly two g^enora- 
tions. It was accepted by the 8outhboroug:h 
Pommitt(‘e . . , and ... it is now well-ostii- 
blished and eonimands general approval.” The 
White , Eopur., ,luLS. aiC£ej)ted it as the basis of 
fraiHiTse, wiih,. ,-a tmcUirt^^of ^ 'eHiicafioiial 
quainrcatiQii. Both these qVialiircations woiihl 
differ in relation to iliffercut communities, in 
order to maintain their respective proportional 
satrengflh. Neither the consensus of pro^rressive 
opinion against the continuance of a predominiit- 
ingly property qualifit^atlon, nor the need of 
an early adoption of an adult franchise as a 
jnnn qua non of democratic government (even in 
some such form as was recently adopted in (%lon), 
has been given the considonition they ileserved. 

For the lower house of the federal legislature 
the present provincial franchise, with some 
modifications in the case of Bihar, Orissa and the 
(Ventral Provinces will be adopted. The present 
ratio of women to male electors will remain 
anchaQ^. This is expected to enfranchise seven to 
flight millions of people, s.e., a population of 2 to 
3 per cent for the whole of British Indio.* 

* The existing ratio of electors to the population 
of Governor's provinces, excluding Burma is 2.8 p.c. 
the moportuKi of male electors to the adult male 
populatioo being 104 p.c. and of female electors to the 
I adult fmale population 0.fi p. c. (Simon Beport, 

VoL 1, page X»l). 


The jj othiau .CmwuiUeiu urged for at least 
seats '"for British luditi in the Ked<»ral 
Ass^emhly. Whih* the scats reserved for special 
interests arc going to tio tin? samt* as on the 
basis of the Lothian Report, the -nuiuber 

has boon rediiucd willi the result that the 

ari'a and number of electors pur candidate has 
been increased to abnormal proportions and the 
general seals will bo reduced in number. Every 
candidate in a general c-oustaucin'y will have to 
approach approximately a maximum of 47 
thousand and a miniimum of lb thousand and 
odd elcx5tors. 

Regarding the provinces the iletiiils of 
fiMnchisc<|ualificiUi()ns will vary from province 
to jirovniee. The White Pajtfx- ■ 

enfranchise, as mTIjeTypicitt case o£ Bwigal, 
lo p. a ‘of tjlie -t4>tal pqpuMio;! r'l.il* of 
the adult popdlaticn. The ratftr ''oT meri"" to 
women enfranchised will be approximately 7:1, as 
compared with the Lothian proposals which would 
have brought it to 1:1. Almost half the male 
population is thus expected to be enfranchised. 

Electors are to be of 21 years of age ; and 
the mioimuni age of membors of the Federal 
and Provincial Assemblies shall be 25 jears, and 
of the Council of State and nrovTjScIST'Councila, 
3t) years. In the electoral roll approximately. 40 
spf »f iw ^ii-e»]lfi d m ul f - 

tiqrcfoi: .the, Provincial Assembly aml2.per cflu| Jor 
t&c liWml , , AaaeniEly,, except 

in provinces where their number is negligible. 
“Seats will he ^r eserved' for. thuJUcpresaed.juUigSjBtf 
ouiuiTTIEi. .sjQitt'?.... Eloctioft^jiu tb^ 

seuts will bo.iiy jauit electoratf^ in plural-member 
constituencies subje^^t to the following procedure. 
All members of the Depiessed classes registerc'd 
in the general electoral roll of a (ionstituericy 
will fornf an electoral college, which will elect 
a panel of four candidate.s belonging to the 
depressed classes for each of such reserved 
seats by the method uf the single vote, and the 
four persons getting the highest number of 
votes in such primary election will be the only 
candidates for election by the general electorate 
qualified for the reserved seat”* 

This^temrf_.^cj^n^ end^ 

Foona Tact will nardlx.. . remove -taT olHeetioiiA 

toX^OTMfiTasTwtaiM 

of separate m^t^tes only with a joint electorate 


• WhiU Ihper^ page 75. 
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super-added. It is doubtful whether Mahatma 
Gandhi has won the principle of joint electorate 
by his fast. Moreover, the cajriuarked rep iy^ nta- 
tion for the depressed classes has been." crTGcIzed 
largic in the cases of Bengal 
aijdlfia Punjab, where the problem is mucli less 
acute and extensive. 

Messrs. Tambe, Chintamani and Bakhale in 
their minute of dissent to the JLothmn Report 

2 ester! that a ‘*®tii'tbry provision sliould he 
3 for an increase of the electonate after every 
' ten years, so as to lead to adult franchise 
■ throughout the country in a period not exceeding 
: thirty years.” They also recommenrled the 
\ introduction of adult franchise in all cities with 
a population of one lakh or more whose number 
is not more than thirty in the whole country. 
None of these very moderate proposals find 
support in the White Paper. The goal of adult 
franchise remains as distant and ns much hetlged 
about with special claims and their ramification.H 
as the question of the transfer of responsibility. 

The Communal Award of His Afajesty’s 
Government through the Prime Minister of 
August 17, 19H2, underlying the details of the 
Franchise scheme is itself open to serious 
objections. Mr. Kelkar, Pandit Nanakchand and 
Sanlar Tara Singh in a memorandum submitted 
to the Third Round Table Conference on behalf 
of the Hindu and Sikh communities of India 
criticized it on the following main ground 

{i) It concedes special electorates “not only 
to Mahompdans who demanded them, but also 
to Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians ami even 
Indian women, who never asked for them.” 

(it) It assures majorities in the legislatures 
to the majority communities on a coiiimunal basis 
and reinforces the system of special electorates 
for Depressed classes and Inflian (’hristians, — 
proposals unacceptable even to the Simon 
Commission. 

(tit) Hindu minorities in the Bengal and the 
Punjab do not receive representation on a 
Dopu^tion basis, which has been accorded to the 
Muslim minorities elsewhere. 

(tv) It would make it “impossible for the 
legislatures in any province effectively to control 
the Executive Administration, because of group 
rivalries/’ 

In spite of the grave objections to communal 
representation, r^eatcnlly pointed out, notably 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford and riimon Reports, 
and by distinguished British and, Indian public men, 
this retrograde, anti-national and undemocratic 
system has not only been continued but also 
t:MZi extended and diversifierl through newer 
channels of application. 

Ooflnritj Brea. j a^ iiiduatry ^ould secure more 
thtott' a3e^gte . 

J toaeildMy . Whife me Lothian Report grantra 
tBWnr seals, the White Pap^ has increaMd 
the number to^L cl which a..... majority 
is alkrtted iBBEopeans. The £cb against 


democracy has thus been ^ over^load^ in 

favour _ of . the capitalist inteseste^ ^ in ^e 

e buhtry / " "who would get fufihOT repreienta- 
fibn through' nfindholders’ '’seaS#/ etc. There is 
no danger oF commercml and industrial interests 
going unrepresented without this special 
representation. In fact, it had been suggested, the 
Lothian Ciommittec approving, that European 
and Indian representation in commerce and 
industry could be combined. 

j Labour has been alloted 10 seats only as 
(against the ,11 for commerce ahd‘ industry. 
This has been so in spite of the fact that 
labour organizations demanded 10 per cent 
i. c., 2r) seats and the Lothian Committee 
advocated equality of representation of ^ labour 
with commerce and industry. Again, the 
distribution of labour seats is on jBL.^covincial 
and JOLQt. on industrial basis as ' suggested by 
the Lothian Comrnitt^. The Trade Unions 
were made the constituencies for labour by 
the Lothian Committee, but curiously 
enough the White Paper says that “it is most 
likely that in ^ most provinces the labour 
constituencies will be partly trade union and 
partly special constituencies.” 

The rising spirit of nationalism, especially 
amongst the younger sections of minori^ 
communities and the growth of an economic 
eonsf^ionsness amongst the massei^ will, in 
spite of the numeD)us anti-clomocratic devicses 
of the White Paper, cut through the 
system of separate electorates, joint electo- 
rates working through a previously elected 
panel, special constituencies and the intensified 
rei>rcseiitation of propertied classes through the 
provincial Councils in the three provinces where 
the Permanent Settlement prevails. 

The system of cumulative vote was recom- 
mended by the Lothian Committee for the 
multiple-member constituencies. The mukht 
system of group voting and indirect election, 
which was suggested at the first Round Table 
(conference also not been fortunately 

hmnd acceptable either to the later Conferences 
or the Lothian Committee. No modern system 
of representation, especially for the various 
functional groups in the country, or for the 
matter of tha^ the large body of India’s illiterate 
yet highly intelligent masses, has found favour 
with the framers of the White Paper scheme. 
On the other hand, vested interests .. have found 
all manner of protection. 

A franchis e^, that does not allow all th ose 

the- nrt gfflitence a nd 

the p^ biip ^ ^ spirit , chances of “’equal a nd fre e 
tiSwipaJtidn, in“ the conduct TSt'Ihe IfflSdjeOOhe 
“is ' Gandhi 

in pleading for adult franchise was agreeable 
to certain compromises, if the prinetpis were 
adopted. But the proposals in the White Paper 
make the small advances towards an extended 
franchise extrennsly complicated. The proposed 
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eyat*^m farir^iflfthlp barrig£ri wbeiiover a 

fresh advanoo towards tTn‘ extension of the 
suffrage will have to be made. 

The ijsuachwo- y i ^ p o s a l s ana. luxt Qul^ Uapi2>a:w?Sr 
ttive and rca^tion^^y but by . their very nature 
ri«5y ' tVttruTso , hinder the progress of democratic 
gOV8fii!Kenf'’^id the development a national 


outl ook . Definite provision should, we think, be 
jniunr' in the Constitution Act for the extension 
of th.) franchise as soon and ns often ns the 
ferleral and provincial legislatures may think fit 
The situation demands a c.omplel(* recission of 
the policy underlying the present retrogressive 
system of franc'hise. 


TWO POEMS 

By VERRIER ELWIN 


I 

WINDOW*!) RAGOEDNESfi 

A baby girl, not four years old, 

' Dwelt in the distant hills ; 

IIlt timid eyes already told 
Of many human ilK 

Few joys of cliildhooil come to her— 
'Hic new <li.'(iOvery, 

Unfolding knowledge' that can stir 
A baliy’s ecstasy. 

Hlie cannot go to school, for now 
She grinds the siuliborn corn, 

And running home tho cow, 

And works from (*arly dawn. 

The lusinou.'^ sweet she cannot taste. 
No toy she’ll ever sec ; 

A scanty rag about her waist 
Is her sole finery. 

Anti once I saw ht*r stagger homo 
Ht'Tieaih a loatl of wt)Oil, 

Laid on her ba<*k, st» burdened that 
I thought upon the Hood. 

Before that little child I saw 
The form of f)ne who htiwed 

Beneath another load, ami walked 
Amidst an angry crowd. 


n 

NO MORTAL BUSINESS 

Among tho hills there tlwelt a child- 
The strength of lulls he knew ; 

And gatheretl from the forest wild 
A spirit fine ami true. 

But he was lame, and ever fought 
The pain that laughtiT dims; 

Till loving hands a magic wrought 
Upon those fragile limbs. 

lie came to school, a place of joy, 
To find a ivon dorian il-' 

Such love and freedom as the boy 
Might quickly understand. 

One day upon his slate he drew 
Lines, crosses, figures free— 

Tho only writing that ho km»w — 
T!;en told the mystery. 

It wav«, he whispered, shy and low, 
The prayer of poverty. 

‘*(> lotus-feet of God, bestow 
Some happiness on me.” 

O blessed little child, shall we 
That gentle i)royer deny. 

And sit in careless luxury, 

While you in hungiT die ? 
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ENGLISH 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF TAGORE : A Homage 
to Rabindrafhath Tagote from India and Ihe World, 
in Odebration of his Seventieth Birtkdag, Edited by 
Ramananda GheUter/ee. Published by the Golden Book 
Oommiiiee, Dr, Kaltdas Nag, Seeretary, Calcutta, 193L 

This is an astoniBhing book. First, the very 
size of it: a foot long, nine inches wide, two inches 
thick, weight surely ten pounds ; it is not a volume 
that you will want to hold up in bed. Second, the 
format : a binding ot rich blue leather and silk- 
covmd boards. Within. 384 pages, noble in 
preparation and design, perfect in typogiaphy ; and 
uirty plates, mostly iii colours, reproducing, some of 
them, the finest paintings of Abanindra Nath Ts^ore, 
Nanda Lai Bose, and other Asiatic paiaters, Hindu, 
Chinese, and Japanese. These paintings were a 
revdation to me ; I had seen some work of the 
Calcutta school, and had not cared for it ; but the 
reproductions in this majestic volume seem to my 
uoeducated eye to indicate work as fine and subtle 
as anything in Rossetti, with a spirituality slightly 
Bu^estive of Fra Angelico, but essentially unique. 

The book is composed of essays, poems, paintings 
and messages contributed by the admirers of Tagore 
from every quarter of the world. E do not remember 
seeing elsewhere such an almanac of intellectual 
nobility. Here is a sample of names caught in a 
glance over a vast table of contents : Mohandas 
Earamchand Gandhi. Komain Rolland, Albert 
Einstdn, Jagadis Cbandra Bose, Jane .Yddams, 
James Barrie, Laurence Binyon^ Benedetto Croce, 
G. Lowes Dickinson, Theodoro Dreiser, W. E. 
Burehardt Du Bois, Havelock Ell!'*, John Galsworthy, 
Patrick Geddes, Audrp Gide, Knut Hamsum, Sven 
Hedin, William E. Hocking, John Hi^nes Hotroes, 
Lftorence Housman, Julian Huxley. Helen Keller, 

; Hermann Keyserling, William A. KUpatrlek, Selma 
Lagerlof, Harold Laski, Sylvain Ij^vi, Sinclair Lewis, 
Thomas Miana, John Mascneld, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
GUbect Murray, Yooe Nog^i, the Shah of Persia, 
the King of Buun, the President of the Czechoslovak 
BepobHc, Ernest Rhys. Edwin Arlington Robinson, 


Bertrand Russell. George Russell. Cyril Scott. Vida 
bcuddCT, Upton Sinclair, Jan Smuts, .T. T. Sunderland. 
Louis Untermyor, Paul Valory, W. B. Yeats, Steian 
Aweig— was there ever such a roiter of talent and 
genius in any book before ? 

This is the International of the Mind at its best : 
scholars and poets, artists and thinkers from all the 
semi-civihzod nations of the earth-France and 
Qerrainy .4.u^tna and Italy, Russia and America, 
^L***j^r Japan —forgetting fronf^iers and making 
a kind of transcontinental ^ obeisance to the greatest 
pi)jt of our time ,■ and Englishmen, true to the finest 
Laglish tradition, taking oft their hats, almost in 
war-time, to the beloved bard of the foe. Their 
contributions are too brief to be absorbingly 
sigoiticarit, but even in the compass of a page ot 
two many of them strike elemental notes. Gandhi 
expresses his homage, and adds, “The other ties and 
ni^ories are too sacred to bear mention in a 
^blic tribute.” Rolland sends a little drama, almost 
Hindu in its mystic grace ; and Einstein oxintributes 
a little essay oh free will that might have been 
written by Spinoza himself. 

It is a book whose leaves should be turned over 
leisurely, while the eye feasts on the beauty of the 
woodcuts that adorn the headings, the 
Bodoni-hke precision of the type, and those strange 
paintings of unfamiliar scenes and faces which begin 
express India today almost as her poets and 
phuwophers have expressed her in the past. It is a 
book to bo saved for, to be bought as a lifelong 
transmitted as some proof to our 
children that not all the world was insane in 1^1. 
It 18 incr^ible that a nation which, even its un- 
happiest days, can produce such men as Tagore and 
Gandhi. Bose and Raman should not soon be free. 

POLITICAL INDIA, 1832-1932. mited by Sit 
Oeford University Press, London, 

pp, 324, 

The purpose of the book is declared to be to 
present a cotaprehensiye survey of British rule in India 
for the last hundred years. It is a scrappy oomp^- 
tion of twenty papan by twenty Britiahen, moit of 
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-wliom Bomctimc or other have been ofhoe-holderB in 
India. Among the writerp, 1 find an ex- Viceroy and 
a brace of former Governore, The point of view they 
represent is the old familiar one : India is not a 
nation ; it is a congeries of races ; Englishmen arc 
angels and Indians are devils, etc., etc. The whole 
tone of the book is highly condescending. 

In their discussions of Indian political questions 
the writers have virtually left out the economic pro- 
blems, and devoted themselves most joyously to 
“minority communities’ and party squabbles. They 
literally foam at the mouth when they refer to what 
they call the “wave after wave of invaders” in India ; 
but they are discreetly silent about the floods and 
inundations of foreign invaders of British Isles. As 
befit former office-holders, they comfort themselves 
with thinking that they are the saviours of India. 
Beware of Englishmen bearing gifts. 

The book is an apologia for English regime in India. 
Massacres are referred to only as “incidents,” non- 
violent passive resistance movement as “special 
methods of political controversy,” and Mahatma 
Gandhi is descril)cd as a man possessed of “fanatical 
convictions.” What an ugly puddle of ink in this ! 
What a tomb for muck-raking words 1 

The present compilation is a piece of dull propa- 
ganda. And thongn rather juvenile in spots, it is 
aimed chiefly for the oonsumption of Americans who 
are siipposed to be hungry for “facts.” But to one 
who has lived in America the greater part of his life 
and has survived the epidemic of propaganda during 
the Great War, it is apparent that even the loiig- 
euffering Americans are beginning to rebel against 
“English- made” facts. After all, what Americans are 
primarily interested in is not facts, but truths. 

PuinnNDUA Bwk 


SOCRATES PERSISTS IN INDIA : By F. L. 
Braynp. Oxford Univprsify Prtss^ prire Re, UL 

This is a book on the reorganization of the village 
life of India. Mr. Brayne is not new in the field. 
His is an experienced hand in the work of this 
nature. Already he has several other books on this 
subject to his credit. The present work keeps up 
the reputation which previous books have brought 
to the author. As the District Officer of Gurgaon, 
Mr. Brayne did his best to reconstruct the village 
life of that area. In the course of his activity in tlus 
field, he gained some experiences and it is in the 
light of the^e experiences that he makes suggestions 
of reorganization in this hook. He brings home to 
'his readers his hints and suggestions by way of 
dialogues and stories. The book makes an interest- 
ing reading and will certainly hel|j to a considerable 
extent the cause of healthy living in the villages. 
The book is very neatly prints and excellently got up. 

THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 
(A study on its economie implications) By Sachin 
Sen, M, CL Sarkar and Som^ Gcdcutia, pries Re 1, 

Mr. 'Sen has done well to bring out a brochure 
of this nature at a time when Permanent Rottlement 
'is UAder the fire of cridcism. He is an advocate of 
•the eystem of land tenure as it exists in the province 
^of Bengal at present. Permanent Settlement in- 
KuguratM in 1793 is sacred in his eyes and should 
not on acoouBt be violated^ Neither the tenantry 
not the Government has in his opinion sufiered a 
whit under the Oomwallis Begalttions. The standing 
objection sgainst the Permanent Settlement consists 


in the supposed defrauding of the public treasury. 
Gross rental of Bengal amounts to about sixteen 
crores of rupees. Out of this the Government of 
Bengal gets only three crores while the net income 
of the zemindars exceeds ten crores and a half. In 
view of the financial stringency of the Government 
and the consequent holding over of many essential 
reforms in the province, many people are now 
clamouring for the abrogation, at least for the modi- 
fication, of the arrangement come to under circum- 
stances that have long changed. 

Mr. Sen tries to prove that the Income of the 
Government from the source of land revenue may 
be limited to three crores of rupees, but simply 
because of the continuance of the Permanent Settle- 
ment the Government is coimicnsated for the loss 
thus incurred in other ways. From stamp duty, for 
instance, the Government has an income of three 
crores and a half. Mr. Sf.ni calculates that^ this 
income will dwindle by at least sixty jier cent if the 
Permanent Settlement is done away with.^ He is 
also of opinion that the huge income which the 
Government derives from the source of Income Tax 
in Bengal will considerably l>c adversely aflected if 
the Permanent Settlement is gone back upon. Much 
of the income of zemindars is invested, he thinks, 
in industrial and commercial firms. Once the 
Cornwallis I^gulations are modified, the flow of this 
capital will be stopped. This argument of Mr. Sen 
is inconsistent with the doleful picture he paints of 
the financial condition of the general run of the 
landlords in this province. By way^ of countering 
the charge that the zemindars roll in wealth while 
their tenants cannot make both ends meet, he asserts 
that “most of the landlords are heavily indebted” 
and their supposed w'ealth is only a figment of 
popular imagination. If most of the zemindars 
suffer from this chronic indebtedness, it is difficult 
to understand how they can invest so large an 
amount of money in industry and commerce so as 
to swell the income tax roll or the province. 

Mr. Ben seems to be ill at ease when he compares 
the position of the landlords in 1793 with their 
position in the later nineteenth and the twentieth 
century. While in 1793, they had to make over to 
the Government 90 per cent of the gross rental and 
keep to themselves only the residue of tea per cent, 
at present the table has practically been turned upon 
the Government. The net income of the zemindars 
is more than three times that of the Govern- 
ment through this source. Mr, Sen tries to justify 
this reversing of the position by asserting that this 
swelling of the rent-roll in Bengal^ is absolutely due 
to the improvement which the zemindars have m^e 
of their estates by clearing the jungles, building 
public roads and bridges, excavating tanks, establish- 
ing schools and colleges and setting up charitable dis- 
pensaries. I am afraid this glowing description of 
the charity and enterprise of the Bengal Zemindars 
is too liberal and loo optimistic to be true. 

On a controversial subject like the one Mr. Ben 
deals with, there must be difirerPiiceB of opinion. But 
it must be admitted that he has made out a good 
case for the continuance of the system inaugurated 
by Lord Cornwallis. 

Narbsh Chautdka Roy 

THROUGH WONDERLANDS OF THE 
Universe \ By R, K. GoUkere, PP- xetn+400 ; 
A B, Taraporevala Sons db €b., 2>» mhay^ prise 
Be. 9-4, 
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The author in hia preface says, “The chief aim of 
thia book ia to convey concisely and as simply as 
possible an idea of the principal features ot the 
various divisions of the material mu verse and of the 
more striking phenomcMia occurring in them It is 
not a learneil treatise, but a simple elementary study, 
a modest attempt to awaken a taste for science 
among those who ordinarily tuke_ little interest in it." 
And he has succeedetl excciidingly wi‘ll. Drawing 
his materials from books, encyclopaedias and magaziues 
of acknowledged worth tin^ author bus assembled a 
most interesting, instructive and valuable array of 
facts. It is not a mcro catalogue ot tlie “greatest" 
or “largest,” or “the IcaHt” or “the smallest," such and 
such, but a scholarly development of scientific ideas 
based on facts. I^ach postulate is clearly and prwihcly 
stated, and is followed by ex])lanatory and sonriH? 
data in a pleasant style. 

An idea ns to the/ variety of its contents can be 
gathered from some of its chapter headings : 
— the Earth and its interior ; the ocean ; Earth's 
land surface ; atmosphere ; volcanoes , planetary 
region ; the Sun ; the Moon ; Physical coimitions in 
other worlds ; asLuroids and comets ; Htellar aiul 
Nebular regions ; Outer space , Hpacc and the 
Universe ; Weight of the IJnivcise ; Hindu Cosmo- 
and cosmography. 

iroughout the book, facts and descriptions of 
interest, to an Indian (as oiiposed to a Western) 
reader arc given ; for example the description of the 
cave shrine of Amarnath ; the bubbling springs 
of Xedarnath etc., etc. 

Our regret on finishing the book—it reads like a 
novel, was that the author has not given us more. 
Our only criticism is that if some fine illustrations or 
photographs were included, c. </,, photo of tlie surfac^e 
of the moon, the value of the book would have been 
enhanced ten-fold ; and w« hope our suggestion 
would be accepted in the next edition. 

Jatindka Mohan Datfa 

THE THREE TATTVAS : Bet9i(/ th- Critinsm 
hy% Sn Hamatvija of the Thenru'b of 7rans- 

latcd into Entflisk by Ducan Hahadto V. K 
Ramamqavhan, Pahhaheft by the anihor from Knmha- 
konam. Pp. rjcxri H 

This is a translation of that portion of Kainanuja's 
commentary on the Vedanta-sutras in which he 

enters into a systematic ])oleinic ueainst the Advaita 
theory. Though the original is not exactly a 

dialogue bc^twoeo the disputants, yet the translator 

has chosen the dialogue-form to exhibit the arguments 
and counter-aTguments on the subject. Perhaps his 
choice has not been altogether wrong. For, jt, has 
given u human touch lo the controversy and made 
it nioie intelligible. And the departure Iroiii the 
original is only formal. 

The translation is carefully done. There is an 

excdlent glossary of Sanskrit terms at the end. The 
.printing and get-up of the book also is good. 

IT. 0. Bhati’achaiuke 

RAMDAS. IrariblatwH of MahtpeMa Bantav^aya, 
By Jmtin E, AbhoU, WH2, Price Rs, 2, 

With the late Dr. .Tustin B. Abbott, study of 
Hinduism was not a mere means to an end, an 
acquaintance with the poet-saints of Maharashtra just 
for the sake of OhrietiaQ service in IndUa. it’ was 
something more ; it was a help towards broadening 


one's outlook and sympathy. It is greatly refreshingr 
to find him declare the rosuli of his studies of the 

g reat men of Maharashtra : “I was not aware of the 
ood of light that lias come to me through the close 
contact with the saints through their histories and 
writings.'' He brought with him the true spirit ; the 
feeling of humility , the abnegation of all seiiso of 
ail-knowingncss. Dr. Abbott considered Itamdixs the 
greatest saint of India, a true lover of nature with 
whom he lived cornpletdy at one, so that even the 
wild beasts of the forest were his friends. 

The translation consists of 25 chapters from 
Mahipati'ri t^antavijaya, detailing forth accounts of 
the saint's birth and childhood, his running away 
from home, life in the forests, trials and temptations, 
kiriana and pilgrimages, his sturdy common sense 
and wonderful miracles, etc. Many of the abhangaa 
tliat occur in the middle have lieen left out ; tbeir 
renderings would have added to the ex(;elloncc of the 
book. For the Euro]>can readers, a glossary has been 
appended, containing a number of Marathi word used 
in the translation. Like its predecessors in the senes 
the book w’lll have wide imbhcity and be highly 
apjirceiatcil by all Tndiun scholars mtoresled in the 
incfliaoval culture and faith of the country. I'he 
work, of which the interest 1*^ considerable, should 
be attentively pursued and made known in the 
different vernaculars of India : that ^vould be giving 
the book its fitting rwognition. 

Dr. Abbott passed aw'ay at his home in his 
79th year, leaving generous donations for Indian and 
American institutions, educational, social, charitable, 
and entrusting the task of completing the series 
inaugurated by him to Rev. Mr. J. F. Edwards who 
has contributed a foreword to the liook under review, 
and w'ho may be depended upon to discharge the 
duty faithfully. But Dr. Abbott's greatest bequest, 
and most valuable too, was the spirit of sympathy 
and service which ’will last the longest and serve the 
best interests of Indian culture. 

EKNATH : A Moratha Rhaktn, Hy Wtihur Stone 
Dvmtnq^ Ph, D Karnntak Printing Prc&aj 218A Tka- 
Lurdwnrj Bombay 2, 7,9.7/. 

Eknath (Ifr'^S-lfiOy), like Raindas, is one of the 
great poet- saints of Maharashtra. In the haudy 
survey prepared by Dr. Doming w'c find a short 
sketch ofhiH life followed by a discussion of his teach- 
ings and of his position both as a poet and a saint. 
The writer is evidently in love with his subjec*t, and 
the following is but a resume ot his appreciation : 
“Tci read his poetry and to become familiar with hw 
life cannot be but a benediction to all earnest students 
of religion who are seeking to know more of the 
spirit of God m the life ot man.” We receive but 
what we give : and the writer's catholicity of spirit 
has resulted in a rich harvest of spiritual appreciation 
in which we his readers may fre^y and gratefully 
share. 

The gel- up of the volume is good while the glossary 
of Marathi words and the index are a<mitional 
recommendations. 

Some errors or uusound observations have crept 
into the book and these deserve a {passing notice. 
Go p. 4 the author remarks : “There is no sensaal 
note in the songs sung by the Pandharpur saints. 
Their thoughts centred upon the nobler phases of 
Brishna’s character.” This remark is blind to the 
nature of erotic mysticism which has been appreciated 
in theory and practice by some of the noblMt minds 
in both east and west. “Namdev^s uncompiomising 
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roferenceii to idolatry are an indication that he came 
under Muhammadan influence and this is not surpris- 
ing; an Muslim influence was very powerful during 
that period'’ (p. 8.) It need only ' be remarked that 
All along through the course of Hinduism protests 
have been made against idolatry by the Hindus 
rhetuHclves. Then, “It is probably true that Gaadhiji 
has drawn m>rti upon the Sermon on the Mount than 
he hii^ upon the teaching of the hkfikti poets in 
shaping his politLcal programme and methods'’ (p. 17). 
Nobody can question the influence of the New 

Testament on Mabatmaji but the prolilem of weighing 
the various irifluenees on him is still untacklcd, and 
in the absonce ot any answer to it such assertion is 
meaningless. (In p. ili, there is a reference to a 
garland of Oil hi and manjan ; but mantari is not a 
difftirent flower, but the blossom of iutsL 

In the glossary^ Dtralt has been explained as 
AVir Year , it is not that ; literally it means ‘a 

number of Iight'^’ or illumination, and refers to the 
night before Ivali Puja On p. vii. the has 

hL‘cri oKplaiiied as ‘‘raereautilo class ’ it ought to 

ineliido che agrieulturifitH as well. Shlnla is not 
‘generally of four lines’ lint of two linos with two 

diflercnt i)arlis. 

[n spite of such minor blemishes, the book will 
serve a very useful purpose, and it indicates what a 
vast field lioiw untilled for the Indian vernaculars. 

GANDHI.) I IN ENGLAND, awi the Ptovetdinqs 
nf ihv Sonmd Round Table dtniferenee. Mensu^ B, tH 
Paul <0 Go,, Madras. Re, ps Vt.TJ. 211 pp. 

VIEWS ON rNTOlKUIAHILlTY by MatnifMa 
(Sfindhi, hehif) ePrar.tb from his Hpeerhen and wntifiy^i. 
Eli*eA by Mul:uf Behai i Lnl, Vdd2, Pi n e .V anna-n, o2 pp, 

THE llLEEDlNti WOUND ' Compiled by Bhri 
R'lmnalh Sanan. Pare Re. /-.V, Ifb'12. J'Jfi pp. 

MY SOITLS AGONY, M. K. (land hi. Bombay 
ProPtiifitU Ihtrrd Bermnluf of IJniourhablcH JSonefy. 
Pr ire Annas Kb/hf only. 7.9.7.!/, 7.>/ pp. 

Maliatniaji's doings in the second R. T. ( ‘ are 
matters of recent history ; they deserve to l>e carefully 
studied by every student of the political inovenien't 
in India , one may say, without olaimiug to be a 
proplw., that they have a far-reaching eonsequence. 
In the political squablcs of today, a whisper may be 
heard about the propriety or otherwise of Mahatrnaji's 
responding to the olive branch oliered by Lord Irwin 
but that is simply ignoring the high ground on which 
Mahatmaji has always placed his politics. The volume 
before us affords striking proof that the leader of 
India is no blind ideahsi but a practical one, making 
his voice heard as he raises it whenever he thinks 
til. It will ever be refreshing to read and re-read 
the pathetic appeal : “For Heaven s sake give me, a 
frail man, years gone, a little bit of a chance,’' 

the assertion, do not want brc.ad made of wheat, 
but we want bread of liberty” ; and, what is a 
warning to all seekers after comfort : “the dignity 
of human nature requires that we must face the 
storms of life.” The book is thus a jpermanent 
contribution to contemporary history and will be 
huitablo for use as a reference manual. 

Views on untouchability is an unpretentious com- 
pilation (made on the eve of the Epic Fast last year) 
of pertinent extracts from the speeches and writings 
of Mahatmaji, arranged under different headings, 
llibu Rajendra Prasad’s foreward sets off' the value 
of the work. 

The next, composed after the fast was over, is 


more ambitious and gives, in 1arg'^.r type, extensive 
passages from Gandhiji's speeches and writings on 
the matter of untouchability, the “hydra-headwl 
monster” detailing not only ideas but also particular 
incidents showing what, man has made of man. and 
coutaiiiiug replie.s to questions put to him by critics 
of the movement, hailing both from Bengal and from 
orthodox camps. The incidents of the Great P’ast, 
resulting in the Poona Pact, the eight stateiinmU 
issued by Mahatmaji havt^ 'oeen all given in the 
Appendices and reviewed bv the compiler, whoso 
energy has been well bestowed on the editing of the 
book, and who has already secured t.he blessings of 
Habiudranarh, Mrs. Besani, Sir P. C'. Kay,Sj. Bhagvan 
Das,8j. C’hintainaiii, Sj. G D. Birla,— and of MahatinHji 
himself wlio wrotii >i sjiecial nicswige from Yeravda 
Gontral Pri'^on last November to say that. : ‘‘Tlio 
more I think about iiiUouchsbilit) tJie more 1 feel 
that It IS a deadly i>f»isi)ii which" not only corrupts 
Hindu Society but spreads its infection far beyond 
its pale 

The* litst book lonsists of P.l statetnents, a few 
interviews with nowspajier representatives, and Home 
corrcspondcnL'c. published in rcniatkably clear type, 
along with t.he text of the Yeravda pac't in the 
appendix. It is a most suitaiile manual for a study 
ol the movenieiil which has arrested the al.tcnlion of 
all Indians and even outsiders, casting into shade for 
the time being even the civil disobedience movement, 
the aggrt^hsive figlit for Independence The different 
proviiuH^H should translate it into their vernaculars 
and distribute it broadcast for the Bue.cess of tha 
anti-iiniuuchability movement. 

Pkiyaiunjah Bkr 


SANSKRIT 

SlIKTIMlTEFAVALl . By Bnladee Uyadhyaya, 
M.A.. Sahityacaryn. Professor. Hindu University. 
Benares. Published by Ifriridas and Company^ Mutlra. 
Pnee Re. 1-12. 

C-ommendable attempts arc lieing made by Mr. 
Baladev Upadhyaya for pofuilariziiig Banskni poett 
and their writings. One such attempt in the form of 
a Hindi work called Sansfrrila Karieaiea has already 
beem noticed in a previous issue of the journal 
(October, PJI12). One more similar attempt of his is 
illustrated in his latest publication, e.y.. the work 
umler review. This is an anthology of Sanskrit verai^ 
compilcil by Mr. ITpadhyaya, classified according 
to subject-matter and elaborately explained in Hindi. 
In the long introduction in Hindi the learned author 
draws the attention ot his readers, among other 
things, to the characteristic features of Sanskrit poetry. 
One thing that strikes an inquisitive reader as he 
goes through the work is the absence of reference in 
the case of individual verses to the sources (anthologies, 
original works or hearsay) from which they have 
been taken. No indication is also found to have been 
given of the authors of most of the verses, though 
many of them happen to be known (as m we 
verses at pp. 1S7, 149 , 190, etc.) Of the few 
poets who have been indicated m authors in 
the index of the first lines of the verses quoted no 
information has been given. Of the poef-^ mentioned, 
Sharif and Rahim appear from their names to have 
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'been Muhammadans, but we know nothing: of them or 
other works that quote any verse of them. 

The author does not note any variant. But one 
version of the first verse at p. 105 (though perhaps 
It IS the more exquisite one) deserves notice. It 
describes the hard lot of a supplicant who has to seek 
favour for the first time in his life. 

J\INA BTOTRArtANDOTIA (PART T). FAiUnd 
'hy Sriman Chaturvijay Muni. Published by Sarahm 
Momlal Natcabt. Nayaji Bkudharni PoL Ahmedahad. 
Prir^. Us. />, 1032. 

This is the first publication of a new series called 
the Jtiin Ihrarhin Sahityaddhar presumably 

•started, like a few others of the type, with the 
•commendable object of bringing to light old Jain 
works which are little known even among the world 
of scholars. The volume under review is a collection 
of 127 old Jain stotras which were hitherto un- 
published. The work is of interest not only from a 
religious point of view. It possesses enough literary 
interest even for the general student of Sanskrit 


literature. Stolraa consist not merely of prayers and 
invocations, of philosophic doctrines and spiritual 
concepts but they often bristle, along with these 
things, with literary embellishments wat appeal to 
and attract people in ^neral. It is this characteristic 
of stotra hterature->BrahmaDic, Buddhist and Jain 
alike— that has divested it of its sectarian character 
and endeared itself equally to all, irrespective 
religious professions. Of stotras in the present 
volume that have sufficient general interest from the 
literary point of view, mention may be made of the 
Vardhamanasattrimsika each stanza of which gives 
the name of the metre in whicli it is composed and 
also of the Jiuastutipancasika the stanzas of which 
keep the finite verbs concealed. The appendix at 
the end of the work which gives the Pratikas of the 
first lines of all Jain stotras so far published is 
of immense bibliographical interest. This will, inter 
alia, give an idea of the huge quantity of this 
branch of litcraturf^. A classifiM index according 
to names or subiect-mattor of stotras would have, 
however, been all the more welcome. 

CHlNTAHAfiAtf CUAKRAVARTl 


GIOVANNI PAPINI 

Bt P. N. ROY 


T he classical tradition in literature that was 
revived by Oarducci in Italy in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and that 
was strengthened by the brilliant group of 
■writers who regarded him as their master, was 
declining with the turn of the century. The 
twentieth century saw the rise of a generation 
that revolted against docile acceptance of the 
supremacy of the foreigners in matters intellec- 
tual and tried to get rid of the opiate influence 
of the ancient tradition by coming into grip 
with newer realities. The young generation was 
intransige nt in matters political as well as literary. 
They were feeling the weakness of the national 
pulse and tried to stimulate it by introducing 
new ideals in all domains of the country's 
activity. 

In the literary field the leader of the new 
generation was F. T. Marinetti, who, having 
already served his apprenticeship under the 
French decadents, iishcrwl in the new school 
with his eolebratefl Futurist Manifesto, containing 
(the literary principles of the younger generation, 
in 1909, but the revolt was manifest even earlier 
in the writings of another man, Giovanni Papini 
who became the most fervid agitator ana 
propagator of new ideas in Italy in the first 
^quarter of this century. 


His literary activity covers various fields. 
He has written autobiographical novels, lyrics, 
polemical works and philosophical treatises. But 
his two mo.st important works, worthy of a place 
in every good modern library, are ^*Uuomo 
Fimto (1912) and “Fto di Oristo” (1922). 

^*^Uuomo Mnilo is a book of confession in 
which Papini, in exquisite language, tells the 
story of his life. The title of the book is 
si^ificant. It means a man who has tried every- 
thing. But it is not a more biography. It is 
the story of the spiritual adventures of a man, 
of^ a human bacillus moving to and fro in the 
midst of world-culture. 

Papini is a man who has constantly changed. 
In no two decades of bis life has he been quite 
the same man. He has gone through all the 
various moods of boyhood, youth and manhood 
and hence his development has a character of 
fulness about it. He^ has met with all the 
problems of life and tried to solve them in his 
own way. He took nothing for panted, he tried 
everything, — be was as he cafled himself the 
finito.” But the value of the book increases 
from the ^ fact that Papini not only writes 
his own but that of a generation and 
as such there is an epic element in it. 
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Papinius friend Prezeolini describes him as 
follows : 

“He is like those pears which are coarse to the 
touch but sweet to the palate. At first 8ip;ht he 
is not eood looking ; his features are ugly. fcSpeak 
with him, if you can get over the initial rudeness 
which marks his attitude almost always towards 
strangers, and you will sec how in conversation 
his wnolc face lights up, you will become conscious 
of the spirit glowing within him, and he who 
might remain coarse and common to vulgar eyes 
takes on the noble aspect of a man whose soul 
is alive with genius— a man whose queer, 
misshapen exterior stands for nature no less 
strange and exceptional.” 

The purpose of the present article is to 
sketch the spiritual physiognomy, the brief history 
of the oyolution of this strange and exceptional 

personality. ^ , u j 

From the pen-portrait which he has drawn 
about himself, we learn that from boyhood he 
wa*^ of a serious turn of mind and was more 
given to reading and thinking than to games 
and the lightness of mood natural to the 

age. He -not only used to pour over books but 
shut himself up in his room and wrote and 
wrofe. He says that at that time the reality for 
him lay in his books. ‘In those books I found 
the first urges for riifleetion.” Even at this 
early age the critical faculty was so much 
developed in him that he reasoned out and 
succeeded in convincing himself that God never 
existed 

With this critical faculty was combined a 
hif^h ambition which even at this age manifested 
itself in his attempts at writing critical treatises 
on various subjects. From the very beginning 
he wanted to know all. His motto was all or 
nothing. “Only to know, to know everything or 
nothing.” This desire for encyclopaedic know- 
ledge led him to the discovery of the fact that 
a complete and perfect encyclopaedia did not 
exist and so he intended to write an encyclopaedia 
that would supersede all the other encyclopaedias. 

He set to work at once and continued it 
for two months, then gave it up and thought 
of writing a universal history and prepared 
himself for this. After proceeding a little^ he 
gave this up as well and began to write a 
criticism of the genesis. When he^ was tired of 
this, his next project was to write a literary 
history of the world. AU these puerile attempts 
may appear amusing to us but they show a 
mind in ferment, and its development which was, 
as he himself describes; 

“From everything to special ^ things -froro^ the 
universal history to the ^ critioism of religion— 
from this to comparative literature of the world 
—then to the literature of the Latin countries 
and then to one wgle literature... -And all my 
life, even afterwards, has been so— an eternal 

. movement forward towards everything, towards 
the universe and then one movement backward 
towards nothlnr or bdiind the back of a hedge 
of orchard.” 


We spoke about the ambition of Papini, 
about his effort to appear before the world as 
an intellectual hero, but the boy who planncxl 
so mightily had also an excessively sensitive 
mind. He has been extremely proud from his 
boyhood, in this respect showing a striking 
similarity with his great compatriot^ Mussolini. 
Indeed, there are several points of similarity 
between those two powerful personalities of 
present-day Italy. Both were l>om of poor 
parents and after a joyless childhood passwl 
in obscurity and gloom, have succocMled ^ in 
obtaining glory and success. Both have, according 
to their tastes and abilities, contributed to the 
regeneration' of Italy. But Papinrs great 
independence of mind, his dislike for all shams 
and the bluntness of manner in which he speaks 
unpleasant truths upon the very face of a man, 
have made him generally unpopular with the 
Fascists, though there are some among them who 
have succoeilcd to rise above* their prejudices 
and appreciate his genius. But we were speaking 
of bis pride. Yes, his pride, his ambition and 
his ugly appearanci* made his early days very 
miserable. He was a little precociously self- 
conscious boy. As is the case with such boys, 
he naturally n^volted early against the world. 
He writes ; 

It was a sultry August Sunday. Time 4 p. m. 
I was walking melancholy and wilhout companion, 
as usual, along one of the longest and widest 
streets of my native town. I had in mv hand 
a journal •••-i was walking with my head bent, 
tired, annoyed, enraged at the hear, and the men. 
It was the time when psople rise from their siesta 
and go out with ridiculous hope of a breath of 

wind and evening freshness 1 was feeling ill 

at ease there. 1 did ;qoI know anyoody and 

hared everybody. 1 was ill-clad, ugly ; 1 hod the 

scern air of a malcontent. I felt that nobody 
loved me, nobody could love me. Whoever 
looked at me, despised me ...Fine living was 
denied to me : I was alone, without love, without 

fortune And then all on a sudden, I turned 

back ; *no, no I' I cried within myself, I must 

not be BO ! 1 too am a man, I too wisb^ to be 

f reat and happy you will sec what I will do ! 

want to ne more than you, more than all, 

above all And when I shall pass by all will 

look at me and the beautiful women will then 
have a look for me. the great man, the genius, 
the hero I” 

Proud words ! Expressive of the strong, rough, 
ambitious personality of the man. These words 
reveal the main impulse of the life of Papiui, the 
Mi motif of his activity. He intends to live 
up to an idea of personality and to impose that 
personality on the world. He intends to attract 
the attention of the world upon himself— the great 
man, the genius, the hero. For this he will 
^ope hither ana thither, rana^^ the store of 
human knowledge, break old idoh^ welcome new 
ones, side with new movements and e^jiress the 
difieient phases of this process of. egotistic evolu-* 
tion in the form of books. 
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TbiR Rolitary, melahcholy, (^ruve boy with a 
heart hunpry for love and sympathy hut proud 
enough not to beg it of anyone, had one com- 

{ )anion who ooinfortoil him, soIjkicmI him, soothed 
lis troubled mind arnl gave it joy an<l spiritual 
Bupport. lie always took tJelight in the (xmipany 
of nature, and whenever he wanted sereidty of soul 
and calmness of mind he left human habitations 
and took a lonely path until ho arriv(Ml among 
green corn-tields tilled with twilight shadows ancl 
roamed there. 

“The countryside educated me as much as the 
librar}'. A certain determiJiato country, whatever 
is iioetic, melancholy, grey and solitary in roe I 
hav(‘ had from the Tuscan countryside, from the 
eountryside that surrounds Florcjnce— the senti- 
mental countryside of my child hcKal, the exciting 
and moral countryside of my youth : the Tuscan 
cj)untryside made of serene anci strong stones, of 
resoluie cypresses, of modest and (‘ominon flowers, 
scemeil in me more heautifiil than the famous 
countrysides of the south with ])alms and oranges 
and ” 

Reveral years pii‘>s uml w(* find Pa pin i at the 
threshold of his youth -still solibiry, moljincholv, 
introspective, iindiitioiis and proud. When such 
a soul eomos in conta‘‘< witli thi» world, it gives 
u shock, and Pajiini, in his youth, gave a shock 
to the world by his strange opinions, thoughts 
and manners. His range of reading increased, 
ho iK'came acquainted with the scientific and 
philosopliic writings of his own ami of foreign 
lands, lie passed through various phases of 
rai)id transformation. Now he became^ an 
idealist of the school of Herkt‘ley ami Kant. 
Then he became an initiate into the pnshiniistie 
philosophy of .Schopenhauer, then ho became an 
agnostic of the type of Herbert Spencer an«l a 
great admii'or of Max StinuT. He rend Walt 
Whittiinn and Jlaudelaire with delight, devoured 
the writings of Flaulx'xt, Dostoieyslcj', Ariatok* 
France and Jhstm. He ilabbled in art, politics, 
sociology and what not. Put among all these 
writers the inlluence of Max Stirner was the 
«trongD«t. 

“A that time 1 came across Max Stirner and 
j it teemed to me I hat I have at lust found the 

fp sole master of what [ eould not at least do. I 

became anarchic and 1 saw no other aim, worthy 
of me than the eompleb* liherafion of myself and 
then of oMiers. In what way ? Ity starting a 
itetivi Jomnal.” 

This journal was “Ijeouardo’' (190d - I9t)7). 
genera^^, played in Italian life and letti^rs 

not a mean one. Thf* journal was named 
rr^ch^ the great sculptor and painter T^eonardo 
With a man with a fiery and engimatic soul, 

• had particularly sought truth, had thought 

m 1905^ written profoundly about life and beauty, 
had dreamed of the divine power of man. 
young enthusiasts whom Papini led (he had 
propagj sprea<I his ideas among certain 

men and gathtjred a following) were 
inspii^ by the life of the artist and wanted 


to do something of the kind that he did in the 
fourteenth century Italy and as a token of 
their admiration for and ilevotion to him they 
HO named the journal. ^ , 

The critic rellizi says : It was a journal o.f 
letters and thought- imaginatiye, polemical, 
Bergsonian and pragmatist, containing philosophic 
or pseudo-philosophic randon^*es, always advocating 
concreteness, .simplicity, practicality, objective ami 
dotsilccl study of problems, fighting against 
rhetoric, against academy, against every slow- 
moving professional spirit.” 

Prezzolini says : 

The “Leonardo” was myslic, even when it 
})ecame, with the collaboration of (liovanm ^ 
Voilati and Marie (/aldeioni, the organ of Italian 
Pragmatism, because it always made appeal to 
the intimate fon^es of yiersouality against reason ; 
it was the true organ of romaniticisin which was 
lacking in Italy, and which secinod to arrive at 
the coast of a snnuy country full of classical 
and solid felicity, a little like a shipwrcA'k ami a 
little like an invader.” 

But dill Papini really feel joy and .-atisf.iclion 
in doing what ho wanted to do ? There was no 
<loubt some sati^faction in playing the role of 
a dt‘Stroyer of old ideas and propagator of new 
ones, but tim joy of realization was not then*. 
Fiven in the midst of hisf enthusiasm ami activity 
and the sympathetic collaboration of his friends, 
he. remained solitary and dolorous, bceausi 
arriving now at an age when with the one ham 
he was to welcome innnhooil and with the otliei <1 
take leave c)f liis youth with its dreaiiis am. 
phantoms of imagination, hi* felt the ai)proaclj 
of a erisiM. a sort of soul-ijiuike, which all h''- 
philosophy, thought and art, his vision of reaJi 
and the world began to tremble and tumble. 

Internally he was now fatigued. He began 
to lose con fid en(«* in himself. lie felt terror at 
the glimpse of the* new reality at wliieh his 
lastly approaching manliood hinted and he had 
not the (?()urage to meet it ami greet it, beeau 
he did not find the projection of his own pei 
soimlity, of his own ideals there. It was an 
(*poeh of severe trial for him and the triid proved 
that Papini the hero was nothing hut a eowar 
at heart. He fled before the new reality aP 
attenipUid to protect himse.U' from its onslaugl'* 
by developing a philosophy of negation. Hf 
writings of this period art* “The other half’’ 
(1912) “24 Brains” “Wonls and Blood” and : 
“Un uomo Finito” (1912;. All these books reflect 
the (‘risiil of his life and reveal the change that 
came upon him. There is even now no humility 
but tlie attitude is less rabid, the spirit of tls 
author less polemical. It has come down to^ ^ 
lower level and the la$it chapters of “Un Motf 
Finito” are full of lyrical wailing at the fall 
But the demon that was in him and that 
urged him to undertake mighty enterprises 
not to be so easily killed. It recovered a little 
while after and urged him to accept ne 
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oiilihusia.sm'^. It. was iit this time that the futiiri'-^ts 
were makiii*' a {rroat noise in Italy, lie ii>inefl 
their ranks ainl madi* wild attacks upon the 
personality of (liri-it in “Lam'ha” 
which 111* had founded with Anlen«o Sotfi«*i 
During tlu»s(» years alH> he wrote his furious 
“Sironeature" and “IhiHonate" {ntll). 

Tile rahidness of Ins attitiule is that, of a man 
of talent who, tiyini* to liv(* up to an itiea ol 
liej-'^onality, hdt that lie was failinir ainl attempt- 
ed to eiineeal tlnit by takin^^ a supiaeilions 
attitude tnwaiNU tin* maxims ol history, faith and 
myth Ills attack on the ])(M'sonalilv of (^hri-^t 
partieiihirlv seems like an irony ol late ainl 

ieates hi-^ approaching^ eollap^*, because we 
shall within a lew veais M*e him kii<*elinjjr <lown 
Ixd'ore ill S HI of t iod and jirayin^ hw 
salvation 

At lliis linu* he look up tin* <|iH‘stion ol 
Italian inh'ryention in Iho wav wdtli ejvat eii- 
tlni'-.ia^ni with Marinetti and oilier^ It is 
dillicidt lo sjiv what pos^iihilities ol relorm, wlial 
ho]»es »)1 'i'eali/niji his ideals he found in the 
wai. Jliit the war-day^ proved to hi* (he ]ierio«l 
ol t.h(' inoiLal npeiiinc ol th it tlowiM* ol e^^oti^ni 

III him which hlos^ona upon tin* iiiins ol In*' 

life-lone ‘"I roll < a till < 'I'll re i- now an 
nicHMse ol a I aim and -eiene lyraasm 

which lu'uan I'aiiillv in hi ]»ie-war writinjjs 

after the ensiK A Itei tin* war In* virliially 
letired fioin hie and took ''lieltiT Ixdiiinl the 
walls ol the ( ’athola* (liiiieli. 

l*apini's eonver.sion to ( 'atholicisni is rej;arded 
hv many as an (‘ViMil of (ii-'t-rate significance 
. is **onsidered to he tin* lii'^t symptom of the 
.dyeiil ol a lu'w era ol a reiMviav of spiritual 
values ill art and life, ('atholic I'apini is 
reoarded as the r(»|)n ;cntative of tlmusainl.s ol 
people who are tin*d of tin noi'-y civilization of 
toilav and are eonseiou'^ ol the futility of men* 
scientific culture. 

No doiiht there ha- heen a change in trie 
, anffh* of vi.sion in Papin i's outlook on lift* and 
tlii-' is rellecterl in the hm^ua^t* and style, the 
.incroastMi lyricism of his later works. Ihit has 
^ ^‘apini's eonver'«ion hei*n a clear case <if con- 
cicner* or a natural j)a&sae’(* from oik? phase 
to another like other transition in Ids Jifi* in 
th(* iiast *'* Dal In* look upon the w’ar as an 
opportunity and found it to he a calamity and 
thought that the salvation of niiiii lay in rushin^^ 
Lo the bosom of the (Catholic (Ihurch *'* The ])roof 
of that is wan tine in his celebrated Shut/ af 
i 'in'hsf IMu'i-c is no (Hiristian humility revealed 
i- that liook, there ia no iirayerful mood. His 
, I'o/'.v o/ ^ V/yvx/ (P.)2d), Diffifnifinj o/ a Muff ainl 
lirpad fiifd irmr (1020) are full of his old sins 
of pride and intolerances. 

How an* we, then, to explain Papini’s 
conversion ? To us it aeome that his 
conversion ia the culniinafion of that slow’ .spiritual 
‘ollapse which bej^fan in his early inan- 
lood. The intellectual t7lid.ton had done with 
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all lh<‘ thou lit- food that w’.is cateretl by the 
thi iikers of his time and of mk* past ami wa- 
already somewhat conscious of a void w’if.hiii him, 
hut his talent found new' food and nouri'-hnient 
III futurism and the war. .\fter the wai, which 
had aceomplishcMl that task of demolition which 
ht* wanted to do and revealed beyond its icd 
(lames an immensi* feailul al)ys^ he fell the 
void within him with •'ivater keent*-'i and tiled 
to hhint that siMT-ihility w’lth the anodyne of tin* 
('athidii* doi>m!L W(* (h» not, how(*yer, ^len^ 

the possibility of the war ex«*iliiii» sinm* 
inllucncc upon hi*! eonv(*r-ion as it <li<l 
i]])on that of so maiiv other*^ in other lands 
ami this intlueiK'e miaht have h(M*n 
strengthened by his stml\ of the iii(*<ii.eval 
mv.*>tics for reasons oj ^tyle. Hut what we liavi* 
saitl cxjdain- win the old jireiudiees of T^ijiini 
continue even aft«‘r Ins ri*tiirn to the ('alliolie 
fi.Id (diristiaii huiiiility is possibh* wlu*n there 
is a ))eniti*iit soul Hut Papini had no oe(‘asion 
nor reason to br* peiiiti'iit. lIi.-^ is the ciisi' t)f 
an unemployi'd talent that wants to do something 
111 onler lo be distini^uisli(*d, to lx* ])opiilai', lo 
lx* til*' idol ol th(* aui* His post-eon V(*rsion 
wntiii!*- I>i*tiay the eripjded i*^oisl,. 

Ilow’ has Papini ri'lold the stoi\ of (^hiist 
Well, it bus the stamp of a Ixxik wi-itteii not 
by a 4le\otee but by an artist. l"lii‘ii* is neither 
l(*arnini' noi iimi‘niions int<*rj)n*tatioii, but onl\ 
empba-is ami I'ollaboration I’.ipini |u-t l(*lls 
th(‘ story in In- ow'ii w’ords, w’ltli personal 
observations, iicce|)tinf^ even what the (lieolo‘*iaii.s 
re)eet. Tin* stienyth ol llii* book eon-,i-^Ls m the 
iloscriptivi* jxissaLm.s et nature .ind historical 
epochs 

'file ipiestion as to how' far Papini’s Ijtjf f,f 
(Ints/ ha.s influcnc(‘d others is diffiiailt to iiiisw'cr. 
The bonk has be(*ii traiislatc’d into many 
laiii^uaf'es and hailc)! and read with delight by 
eliurchnii*n all over tin* world. Jiiit w’(* do not 
know' of any f'cniiiiie casi* of eojivcT.sion as a 
result of the study of thir> book Tlx* book is 
fine reading', but \v1m*ji we r<*ad it our in tt*rcst 
centres not round the jx*rsonalil.v of ('hrist hn( 
rouinl that ol Papini. That the chief ohstach* 
ill the way ol the book exertiii»? any dee]) 
inlhience upon a soul. If a w’ouiid<*il soul i- to 
.s<*ek solace from tlx* k'aehinjjs of < 'lirist, ho wm'II 
not >?o to this book, but to the Hible itsoll. In 
fad., the importunee which Papin i'.s ixlmirers 
attaeli to hi- conversion ami the liook, dwindles 
away wh(*n we. take into considt‘ration thi* acerb 
eriticisiii nnxie ai^ain.-t him by many Itiilian 
critics of toilay. Italy is no rloubt entliusinstH* 
about the C'Utholic (Jhurch, but it is adored only 
as a national institution, the symbol of Homan 
primacy. Italy is in no mood to follow’ Papini 
into its halls. 

Even by his otliei writing- Papini ouM not 
influonee other men. Had lie boon able lo (lo 
so, wc mipfht^ have expected some inHuence 
from his conversion aa well. His philosophy 
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has never l)een a phiIoso])hy at all becau'^e 
he 1ms jiever been faithful to any idea. But 
for the fact that he ha> exhausted his leasoii 
for existence, who knows, he ini^iht have proveil 
unfaithful to the ('atholie dog^ina Sueh a man 
can arouse admiration, hut cannot he t.rnst<*d as 
a fi^uide in the joiiriu-v of life. As the critic 
fainiJlo Pellizi says . 

“Of all the F(*aiidals lauiiehed or made by 
l*nj)ini in the field of Ihoiiaht and criticism 
iioilni)^ Temmiis Not the iiaht of an idea, nor 
the ^^liniineiin;; of a peniiine ihcontical pre- 
occupation Jin^rers. There is nobody who has iloiie 
ten minutes of intellectual labour under the 
irnpiilHc and guidance: of Papiin." 

But tlioii^»li iiobxMly has done ten ininiitt^^ of 
intelleetual work under the guidance of Papini 
and though there is n*»w a va^t 'litninuPHUu 
of lu^ appreciation, w'c should not foiget the 
indirect influence winch Ii(i has exerted on the 
mental life of his country. Time lias already 
winnowed tin* cbail' ironi the grain in hi^ wiitings 
and revealed the pcniuinent csseneo of Ins 


work. These essences consist not in his polemica 
works, but in tho-.e books of poetry, the fniii 
of ills srivne maturity, that are rejilete wii.l 
SLMiuiiliitions of pure beauty. But by hi- 
polemical writing-, he quickened the rhythm of 
spiritual life Jii Italv an<l helped in the re-loni- 
tion of that uestlu'tic ta>t.e, that sens-o of culture 
and art which was, tor a long time, in :i state 
of perversion. As la* liimsclf says : 

‘‘Wc did not destroy only, no >Vc w(Te the first 
in Italy, lo speak ahoiir. iiuiny men of our country 
and of other lands, men who were forgotten hut 
are now cited by all ; and Ave sjinke about them 
with reverence, love, eiilhusiHsm. We were tlie 
first oi almost the fil^t to diUhne recent ideas, to 
make known lerul*aiiMes of ihoiii'hl that wen* 
unknown t»r in foiinahoit, schools ahoin which 
noiiody eand or 'ttioiulil. We naw.iki iied ilu' 
passion for ilie old m>-iits , we ih-cnssid pnilih ms 
that apfxai'Lil to he vli> lenioLo lioni our iiuiioiial 
eulnne.” 

When the hi-^tory of nnalern llaliiiii culture 
conns to he will ten, Italv will not Im' ahh* to 
forgi I P.ipini and liH teerviccs. 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

in K. X. (’JIATTEIOI 


T llli descent into the plains of Meso- 
potainia was attended with the 
physical discomforts usual during the 
transit from a very mild to an 
extremely hot elirnate. 

On the psychological Rid<» iin the broad 
sense of the term) the curiosity and interest 
aroused by the imminence of a visit to the 
( radio land of the far-famed civilization of 
Sumer-Akkad and of Assyria and Babylonia, 
together with that of the later Arabic 
culture of the Calipbaf e, more than countor- 
balauced the physical sensations. 

The ceremonies attendant on the 
departure of an honoured State guest took 
place at the frontier post of Kachal-ICachaJ. 
Messages were sent and received and after 
receiving and returning farewell salutes and 
wishes from tho Persian officials the Poet 
and party crossed over to the Iraq frontier. 
Here n large grouj> of officials and non- 


officiuls was waiting to receive the Poet and 
to bid him wehMunc in the kingdom of 
Iraij. After a few short speeches the parfy 



I'he PoetVj oflieial recejifion on the ira(| frontiei* 

entered the attending automobiles and thf i 
drove over beautiful roads to the rail-hen 1 
at Khaniqnin, distant by about 13 miles fro* 
the actual frontier. Here a large crov i 
assembled to see the honoured guest 
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Iiiiohdad. Maiido Hridiio 


After Ujyrht refreshments had boon taken 
we boarded the train and started on onr 
lonrney to Ha^hdiul. 

A + ► , 

The di.^tnnt blue hills of iVrsia slowly 
iliniinishin^ and !n<»rging in the gijiv of the 
horixon made* one feel a 
, .seii'-c of loss, all the 
more poignant due to 
b'eling of kinship with 
the hospitabh* people of 
that beautiful count rv, 
who had b(*en so 
considerate and warm 
ill llieir reception. On 
the Iraq side we had 
now n view of the 
barren and nndn luting 
desert, burning under 
I he noonday sun of 
\I e MO pota ini an sn ni ni er, 
nlieved by fleeting 
dimp^'CS of a blue 
stream winding its way 
through equally barren 
hills, with oeeasioiial 
i^histcrs of date-palm 
proves adorning its 
»-hor^». Wo caught -ight of a tall slender 
memorial column on a lonely site on the 
rwor bank, marking the spot where a British 
oTicial lost his life during the ^22 rcbellion. 

With the advance of the day^ the human 


element came gradually to 
the fore in this barren 
vista. A few camels, a 
short (uiltivated patch, and 
gradually small villages and 
townships appeared on thi* 
wayside. At such an wayside 
station near a small town a 
remarkalile crowd overHowed 
the platform — even climbing 
the trees outside the station 
— to sec the Poet. 

Towards the evening 
the sky became overcast, 
tlie siin assuming a coppery 
hii(», There was not much 
wind, but even after the 
train halted at a station, 
fine sand came drizzling out 
of the atmosphere ; the heat became very 
oppressive and we became very interested in 
aerat(»d waters and other soft and cool drinks. 
We were told that sandstorms like this had 
become very freipient of late duo to the poor 
rainfall they had in the preceding winter. 


Near the evening the shadowy forms of 
minarets and domes set in a pale gi ' mass 
of masonry appeared on the horizon, fiater 
the train went past endless graveyards and 
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The ( 'ity of Baghdad oii the banks of the Tigris 
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jiottoi'h' funiiifO". The lioiisi-s and module 
with tlioir coloiircd domes now took slutpo, 
waving; datc-i>alms but a decorative and 
relieviiif' oleinent to tin* uniform drab of the 
l»uildin<5s. The train came to a stop ; the 
station was liufre ; a seething mass of people 
came to welcome the I’oet. Uearded Sheikhs, 
“glengarry" ca[)pcd voiing men in smart 
west end suits, men, women and children - 
with a good spriulvling of Indiana -jostled 
one. another to catch a glimpse of the Poet. 
After the crowd had vi<*wed and cheered tin* 
I’oet at the train-comi)artnient door, a w.ny 


was cleared and we got into the waiting 
antomol>ilea. long motor procession, 

<pnirter of a mile in length, went winding 
through the pictnrestpic streets oi the city 
and finally wc came to the Tigris Palace Hotel 
where suitable arrangements had been made 
for us. 

( )n going out to the terrace, built on 
pier>< driven in the river bed and looking upon 
the light-studded river with its gleaming banks, 
we realized that at last we, had iiulced 
arrived at the fabled capital ol Ilarouu-al- 
Raschid. 



INDIANS^^ABROAD 


Ry BKNARSiDAS ilJATVUVmn 


Indian Education in Zanzibar 

TliL* 1}ril>i>h ij> Zjiiizib»r whili* 

jicrforinSnff tlip coreinonv oT tin* New 

Aif.'i Khjin Sell Of) I ImiMinj; -si'nl : 

“Tho liulirtii (‘oniiniiiiity 1 i:h sliowit itself to 
h«‘ very mncli alivt* to the advantsycs whirh their 
childn'ii (In ire from edneafion. They are aii'^ioiis, 
I thii! provision should he made for more 

adraiieed eonrses of in<lruetioii than are pnuddefl 
tola\ f'ithei ill ]irivat,i; sehooN, in ^rrant-aided 
sehools and ill (hnermiient schools. T ho]>e and 
believe von nil know that, the < roveniment is 
eveeedin^lv aiiMOUs to provide fnll> for t.ho 
ediioational needs of l.h(‘ com mu n it \ jrenerally 
lint, education is an expensive matter and, un- 
fortunately, the amount of money whieh can be 
fouml from general lovemie for ediicntion is very 
limited, and there seems to be little prospeet of 
any greater amount bceominj.*^ avaiinnh*. Of the 
total expenditure on ediiention from general 
revenue 12 ]mt eent is mven l»y wav of uiant-iii- 
aid to Indian schools while the Indian population 
IS i per eent of the Arab and Afiman ])opiilatton 
You will niideTstnnd bow' dilfienlt il would be in 
tbei-e eireniiistaDcrs to devote additional iniblh 
funds to llie nefds of the Indian pofmlation 

Thi^ IS really diMijiiiointinf.^ Wv would liLo 
to know wliat pereeiitsure ol the < lovei niiieiit 
revenue is d<*rived fioni tin* liidinn 'settlers in 
Zan/ibar ihit vi* obieet to tlii'- iiielbod of 
invokliii* .-liiti'=tie:i] aid to vefii'-e help to Indian" 
for hifflter tMlin-ation. There should be a li'ali 
-eliool in Zanzibar where <-hildi' »' of all tm‘e- 
eouM ffet tlnMHM’psjjii V edueation W"' entirely as»ree 
w’llb His Kx■ee^lenc^ ns reLoivd^ bis mlviee to 
the rndian^ to avoid niultlplieil v of eotninuntil 
s<‘hoolM “The [ndians Abroad I)ireelory" fi»v the 
voar lit!) gives the follow iri;^ faet,-! and liirure'- 
Teirardli'‘j Indinn edinatiori in Zanziliai. 

SebooK. Number of I’lipils 

'rile Sir Evrni Smith A[adra.•'^a for boys I'iO 


The Agra Khan Boys Sehool :?2s 

Madre-'sa ol-Moliam lin'd iali for bov^* isC, 

Do. T)o. ifirls 14.^, 

The Aga Klian Girls=» sehool 278 

The Hinflu Free (JirU school 129 

The Arya Bainai Girls school 14^^ 

fhitoo Hemani Khoja Ithiiasfi<'ri Girls 
school 100 


Most of the sehooN are siiuy aided up to 
j:i per cent of exi>enditure. 


(Nuisidenng the fact that the ]>opiilatioii oj 
Indian in Zanzibar is only lo/ilti tln^se figures 
are rpiite eiieouraging. But we an' definitely 
against the idea behind communal schools. Our 
r'ompatriots in (4ieaUn India should not imitate 
our viees in [iidin Is it n^ally impo'j-.ible to liavt' 
a fir‘^t elans girls .-ehool instead of having three 
one for the Khoja girls, another f*»r the TIindii 
girls, anti a third for Arya Sania) girls ? 

Gan the girK I'tiueatcd iii such comniiitud sehtads 
ever develop a jiundy national outlook ? We doubt 
very mueb The voungei geiitTation in Iinlia has 
eou'^ith'rable misgivings regarding these commumil 
institutions anti iiiitd and unles*' tlu'V elumge 
their methods drastic'ally they will iiceonit' 

inerensiiigly uiipO])ular. \Vc mu‘'l light againri 
this mama for so-('all(‘tl religious eilueation, foi 
it puts our young peojile of nni>ressionable age 
at the mcrey of narrow -mi in let I liigots ol ditterenl 
eommuiiitie^ 

Expulsion of Four Indian Banker from 
Indo-China 

rile Unnhi has pul)li-*lu'ti tilt' lollow ing t‘xt,i'aei- 
from the memorial ^^ul)mJtted to I he Viet'roy and 
the Seeretary of State for linlia iiy NattukoUai 
Xagarathnr, bankta-' thiiiig bu-iiie-^ in Tinhi- 
('hina . 

The meinoiiftbsK. have lieoa always ready and 
willing and :iii\iouH to give evoiy facility to their 
dt'htors, and not to force any sort of t'oercivo 
measiirts whieh will result in \ory strious haid- 
ships to dchtois and with little benefit to thtm- 
selvi's. According to ihe civil laws that prevail 
ill Tndo-C’hinii, the creditor who first proceeds lo 
the court against the debtor and attachi'S the 
propi'ily of Ills debtor after obtaining a decree, 
enjoys a prclcrfiitial right over that property oltcn 
to the cxclubion of other creditors, who later, may 
piove in the courts of Jaw a right to proceed on 
the hame debtors for their just dues. A. Hy^tem of 
ratable distribution siieh as obtains in British 
courts where the civil deciee holders can all have 
their shaix's from tho attached proj^rty, is not 
known to the French law as it prevails in ludo- 
rhina. 

Tn conseipicnee of this peculiar system of law, 
tho humble memorialists who would have naturally 
preferred to give as much time as possible to their 
debtors, were obliged lo seek their renudy in the 
civil c/mrts and strictly according lo the laws 
prevalent in Indo-Ohinib when they lound that 
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Other ere^itor^ were ])nrfluinp: their remiKlips with 
promt»titii'li' jiiiH fri'innpj the bi*nefil. of the attnrh- 
meiit of the pr(M>**rties of dohfor<i to the detriment 
of t'’e m 'in triiilists. The ra»*moriAlists, howewr, 
rtbont. tin* b'i;iiinii)f;!C of iVLireh, WiTe sini^Uid out liy 
the nuthoritien for Hpecial treatment and were asked 
to neeept. a very Riiinll portion of their duos and 
to c[i\e full neqiiittanee to the debtors, in inunv 
easeH. the pi're"nt 5 ige siijr^ested beinir between 
2() pt*r e-eiit airl itO pjr cent of the total u mount 
due by the debtor^. 

Thi* nieinoii'ihsts be^ to submit that the o\er- 
wlielmiiif^ number of insolveiuMes ]iionoufieed l>y 
th? eominereial eourta. have b«‘«‘n irr.inied at the 
request of creditors other than the meirinnalists. 
That all other creditors lianks, companieH eraiuint; 
losns, merchants and iirivute people all except 
the inernorifilists — aie ])erimtred to sue and biinj; 
into auction all tlieir iiinit>»;a^:es and that there 
is no tionble cither from the peo|»le or from the 
anihoritirs so far us aiicli cn‘ditnrs are concerned 
That your memorialists were further informed 
some months l»ack that no dcciei' should bt‘ 
e\eciitcd williout the permission of tlie rresalent 
of the fjoni* Terms (Vedit SofMety M'ret Fciiiei<‘i 
a Loiii* '!crm(‘) And the memorialists have 
reeei\ed such permission Irom time to time foi 
tivery auction of theirs connected with their debts. 

'Fhat, iiotwiLhstandin^ all tliese fads, suddenly 
01 'di‘rs weri' seived iindci the authority of the 
dovenior-th’neral, by the Police, cxpellinj' four 
of the (''hetfiar Hanlccrs doini: Imsincss in Indo- 
C'hina .. 

The memoiiahsts desiie to point out that the 
<ii^ne ('oiuininnt V doini* extensive business in 
Iiido-( 'hin.i is in a paralysed statu at present, 
utterly unable to com]nehend the leason of siieli 
drastic ordeis passed aLoainst them alone and not 
kiiownnr wh(*re to look tor ansistanee and help 
111 their sore need. The inemorialiats bcf* to siilimit 
that until the ordei ot expulsion is eaiieelleil and 
the four externccs aie readmitted, the commiinifv 
w'lll not fc'c'l scTiire and eoiilident of thtir future... 

We di» not know if the ( roveniinent of Iinliji 
bus iiiude niiv reprosemtution to tho WliiU' Hull 
on tliis subject and if so, w’itb >vhut losulf. 
The cii-e lecpiires urgent uction at. the buinU 
of the Indian C iovernnnnit 

Indian Abroad Directory, 1933 

We lieurtilv eonji>nitnliilc» Mr. S. A. Wui/., 
^iec^etalv of the Imperial Indian (’itizen.ship 
Association, compiler and editor of the pirect*»rv 
named above. There an* about twenty five lakhs 
of Indians settled abroad and the Indian public 
lias been hearinp: of their ^ricvance.s from time 
to time. Tli(‘ treatinejit accorded to Indian 
settlers in diderent parts of the world has been 
for the most part so unjust and luiiniliutinjr that 
wc have often found ourselves protcstiiiji and 
protesting in vain again-st it. Neither the Indian 
public nor the Indian Oovernment have ever 
thougfht of having? a definite emigration poliev of 
a constructive lype and eonsecpiently the work for 
Indians abroad has been done in a spasmodic 
manner. Possildy that was inevitable under the 


circumstance's. But now' tlu* time has come 
when we must, take up the problems of Indians 
overseas in a morn business Jik<* and methodical 
manner. The number of our edueated peo}de that, 
int'iid to gfo to tondg’ii countiies ba^ l)i*eii 

iiicreasiiif; and we receive many h*ttcrs rvery 
month askirur us to g-ive them iiiformatioii 

about one colony or tin* other. This has been u 
difficult thing to do but now\ thanks to the effort 
of tilt* Imperial Citiz'Misbip A'^sociation, tbi^ 

difficulty has ln*en removed Tho>e iiiterest,(*ti 

in the |>rol>lem of Indian'^ aliroad will find in 
this Direetorv a niiiie t>f authentit* inforniatioii 
ami we would r<*c(»ininend it to e\erv irpwspaptT 
office as a reference book of great inipoitarnv 
In a hook iikt* this eontainiiig more than fiv<* 
huiniied pages tlicie are boiinrl to he some 
ernu." of ommission and ('oinmisMon sj)t*eially 
when it is the ^^r‘^^ atfieinjit of its kind, and the 

editor Mr. S V AVai/. will be graitd'ul if thev 

aie pointed out to him Sir Piirshottam l)a> 
Thakiir I>a^ (’hairiiiaii t»f the Coiineil of the 
lm])t*rial Indian ( ’iti/t*nship Assot'iation, 

writtt*n a '-hoit preface to this book and 

Iheri* i^ an (‘diiorlal noti‘ in the beginning. 
The inlornialioii that is given is on various 
sul)]<*ct.**. and will b<* ust'fiil not only to tlio 
simlent*' ol the prol)lt*m- of Itniiari overseas but 
also lo nnaebants and travellers. For e.vumple 
there are lortv-eiiilit pag(*s of mailer {tl>ouf 
( \*ylon under the tollowiiig heading?-* 

liecruiliniMit of Jjafiour IMow of Immigrarion 
• luring the last loo years — Immigration ami 
Kmigration of Indi'ui M-tate laliourers thiring 
the Years 1010-11 Total Indian ])opnlation 
111,11. (> 'ciiiiation Minimum Wage Oidinanee, 

Uepalrialion 'flu* Labour ( lidinances- (irenera] 
I^conomie eomlition of L>hour(*rs lOdiication 
I .language,- K'-latc Ilo-^pitals and 1 )ispeiisarie?-. 
Chai'itahh* institution- Land ai^tiunsition and 
Indian Ksta1(‘s -k^poi ts and impoits— Principal 
Industrie- in ( Jeylon -- Politu*al -tatiis — Begislra- 
tion td Indian Voter-* Indian Associations and 
Institutions NewspaiuT.- ami pi-riodicals owned 
by Indians Public buildings donated by 
Indians loi the l)em*lit of the imhlic Tlotids, 
Ciiiemag and Theatre*" owned by Indians — I riduin 
KcsieienL" in (^‘ylon Indian plivsiciiins and 
surgeons Iinli.in lawyers anil Indian linns. 

The book i" neatly prinf'*d and eosts I{s. 
live only. It (‘an he Innl of tht* Imperial Indian 
C’i1iz(*nship \s>ociation r Ilijriihy Road, 

Bombay. 


Unhappy Experiences of Ur. A. C. Nambiar 

Mr. A. C. Nambiar of Berlin has published 
his experiences at the hands of Nazi hooligans 
and they make very painful reaiU-ig. Not only 
was Mr Nambiar .savagely assaulted by Nazi 
Storm Troopers but all his papers wen* confiscated 
and he w'as left stranded without a penny in 
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hi-^ po(*kt*1 nftf-r hcinf^ Kepi in |:ii] 1oi I, Hum* 
\N('r‘k'!. Mr. Njiiiihmr wn(«-. 

“On ilui niU^rnonn ol 'jrilJi Miirch I tnM 
I was |’n*(* to 140 ami a pap(*r ua^ liamlffl ov<*i 
to ino with iii^triiflioii'' to 1 (Mvo l*nis'j|,i within 
I'lylit No r('a'^»>n whatsoi-vcr ■v.i-' »Iim* 1 om‘i 1 

to na^ t'oi the r.iiJint,^ <*i in\ Mat \o rhari!(* 
w’as hroui^ht ajLjani-'t na*. No rxplanation 'jsron 
ii)r kffpin^ iia* in oiistoilv For l\vcntv->i\ da\'' 
M'la* aita-lcs nanoviMl from mv fl.it \vm*c imt 
V(‘turno«l lo mo, o\coj)tin;.> an omph ln»\ ami a 
•'inall hmailo rontaininir Mnno ohi inaua/ino-^ 
^ria* twoiitv-oia* mark'^ I Inal on na* at tin* limo 
ol mv T wa^ tohl, Inal lioia* to f*ovci tin* 

of mv traii'^poil. ami -tav jm (‘ii-to.lv ' I 

a-^kl‘(l tho oftirial a«To->s tin* (‘oiinim to ^ivi* m ‘ 
at loa-t twonly-livo i)l<mnii!i' lahoiit two ihmom*) 
lor Iramlan- haviny to i*<> to “^ona nnlo'^ 

fiom “Max ' Till- wa*- firmlv rohi'^ol ” 

It i" to ho nolo«i that Mi. Namhiar li.i^ j'lvcJ 
ami workoil in liiM'lin foi mon* than nim* \(‘ai'' 

ami In)" dono a aood (l(‘al tor tin* promotion of 

, lmlo-( h'l man oiilinral n'lations. As a rc'^nlt ol 
hi-. W’rilinirs a niimhor of Imlian stmlont" vi'-itod 
('tormanv for ^llld^ and jn<a*lioal tiamini» and 
his a<*livilio" in this dnootion woi<* a|»]>rooiatod 


ovoii l)v tho (tormiin autlioriti(‘s Mr. Nambiar 
writos . ‘Tlioiifrli I ilo not view the action 
a^Minst mo irom the sidi* of tin* (lornian Foreign 
t)Hicc as om* iciir(*s(*ntativ<‘ of a policy ai^ain^t 
India or Indians, the incident ])orha])s is not 
eiitnelv without a political hai'ki^round and in 
view of the irmicial i^sue-. iais(Ml hy ik I led 
that It I" not out of plin-e to mention here < <‘rtaiii 
facts . . It ina\ hi’ n*call(Ml that s,>in“ time hacdv 
I ha I llitlei ill his capacity a- the sn|)reim* N.i/i 
leaih’i*. a position wlindi lie "till holds, m a 
stafenient to tin' llritish Fn»s-. in Ikadin ndened 
III what mii^t Ilf view'ed as ho"tiIe teriii" to 
India's striie”'I(' for the iiidit lo mainme liei own 
a/liiir" Ih’ir flitler went out of In- way to 
ie|(>i to India’s movement lor "<df-detei mination 
a-^ a development not i>of)d or de"iiahle and 
declared thal anv wi’akenimj <if the llrili-li hold 
on India wamld lie a calamity.” 

In the JiL^dit of till" fact* we cm now nmlei- 
stand the liiimiliatiim tK'atment met<M| out to 
Mr Namhiar. 1 'here have hceii -.eveiai ca-e^ 
of Indians hidiii: insiilt.'*d hv Nazis \Vc had 
never (‘\i)ecled ihi" soil of iiii!ii"t and un- 
in"tiii ihle tri‘atm(ait as the hands ol llie ( iei man-, 
Imt we have to jive and leaiii 


TAGORE TO GANDHI 


I ijii )(‘elim*. May o. 

bear ^Maliatmaii, 

lOMcJcntly the telegram which 1 sent lo \eii some 
days ai:o hiiH failed f<» reach its destmation Ihou^^li 
it has aiMK'arcd in some of the p.apcrs. 

Von must not iilaiiie me, if I c'amiol feel a 
complete a^uerneiit with a on at the immense 
respi)nsiliilii> >oii incur In tin* st^'ji \on have 
taken I have not holore me the entire hack- 
I’lomid of thouiihls and laels ai;ainst wliudi 
should le placed yonr own |ii«'jrment in order to 
iindeist.ind itR Bijiinfieanee From the hcijfiniiiim of 
eieation thei’e eontiiuie thnii'S that are iijily and 
wroii^ the noi;a1i\e fact ora of existence .nnd tlio 
ideals w’hieh are positive and cteTiinl ever w’liit ‘a ho 
repreaentod hy mcRseiiuers of tiiith - who nevei ha\n 
tlie rich! lo leave the liedd of then w’oik in despair 
or disiiUBl heeaiise of the impurities and iin perfections 
ill their Rurroundinns. It is a presmnjition on in^ 
part to remind yon that when Lord lUiddha w'oke 
11 ]) to the multitude of miseries from which the world 
sutlers ho strenuously went on prcachiiij; the path of 
liheriition till the last day of Ins ejirtlily eaieer. 
Death, w’hen it is nhyaically or morally inevitable has 
to be liravely^eiHiuiTed, but wc June not the liberty 
to court it, unless them is absolutely no other alter- 
native for the expression of the ultinialo purpose 
of life itHclf. It IS not unlikely thal von are mistaken 


ahmit the imi>ct\iiivr neceri*»ity of \OMr p/e-^ent \ow' 
and will'll we .eali/e that there is a ^*rave ri-.k of ns 
fatal l(‘i mination, we shiuldei at the p()ssihilit\ ot tlie 
tremeiidon^ mistake never haviiie the nj>piirtmiit,v oi 
heme leetitieil. J l•:lm^^)l iielp fie-ef’cliine voii not lo 
ollei such an iiltiimitnm of niort.dic’ahon to t hid for 
his scheme ol tlnmrs and almost retnse tlu‘ ereat 
aif* ot life with all its opporl unities to hold up till 
n-i liiHl momciil Ihc Ideal of perfection wlin li pi'slities 
humanity. 

However. I must eoiifc.ss that I have’ not the 
viMon which >nn have belon* \oiir mind, nor can I 
fully reali/e Ihc call w’hieh has come onlv to yoursell 
and tlieiefoK*. w'lintevcr may hap])en. I sliall tr> to 
believe that yon are ritrht m your resolve and' that 
my iinsiiivinirs may he the *)!it<'omc of a timiditv of 
uriioiaiiee. 

With love and reverence, 
Voiirs, 

Ibihindraiiath Tatioro 
II 

1 >arjeelinf», May, 11 

l>ear Mahatma ji, 

I am tryiutj: clearly to find out the moaning of 
this hiHt message of yours which is before the world 
today. 1*1 every important act of his life Jhiddha 
preached limitless love for all creatures. Christ said, 
“ Love thine enemio.s'’ and that teaching of his found its 
final cxjiressioii in the words of forgiveness lie uttered 
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for those who killed him. As far as I can under- 
stand, *the fast that you have started carries ni it the idea 
of expiation for the sins of your countrymen. But 
L ask to be excused when 1 say that the expiation 
can truly and heroically be done only by daily 
endeavours for the sake of these unfortunate beings 
who do not know what they do. The fnstint; which 
has DO direct action upon the conduct of misdoers 
and which may abruptly term mate one’s power 
further to serve those who need helj), cannot be 
universally accepted and therefore it is all the more 
unacceptalde for any individual who has (he 
responsibility to represent humanity. 

The logical consequence of your example, if 
followed, will be an elimination of all noble Koulis 
from the world, leaving the morall> feeble and 
down-trodden multitude to sink into the fathomless 
depth of ij^norance and inequity Von have no ri^ht 
to say that this process of penance can only be 
efficacious throup^h your own individual endeavour 
and for others it has no incaninp;. If that were 
true, you oup^ht to have performed it in absolute 
sec’recy as a special mystic rite which only claims 
its one sacrifice bcj^innin^ and ending in yourself. 
Von ask others actively to devote their i'tiergy to 


extirpate the evil which smothers our national life 
and enjoin only upon yourself an extreme form of 
sacrifieo w^hieh is of passive character. For lesser 
men than yourself it opens up an easy and futile 
path of duty by urp;inp: them to take a plunp^c into 
a dark aby^s of self-mortification. You cannot blame 
them if they follow you in this special method of 
purification of their country, for all me^sapecs must 
he universal in ihcir application, and if not, they 
should never he expressed at all. 

The sufTeriiiK that has been caused to me by the 
vow you have takein has compcIlcHi me to write to 
YOU thus “for I cannot bear the sip:ht of a sublimely 
noble career joiirneyinft towards a finality which, to 
my mind, lacks a perfectly saiisfyiiiH jiisUlicatioii. 
And oncfi ap:.iin I a[>pcal to you for the sake of the 
dip:nity of our nation, which is truly impersonated 
in you, and for flic sake of the millions of my 
coiinfrymcn who need your livinp^ touch and help 
to desist from any act that you think is p:ood only 
for yon and not for the rest of humanity. 

With deepest pain and love, 
K.'ihindranath Tagore 
\Assnrintt‘d fVc.'<s.] 


THE MAURYA ROCK-CUT HERMITAGE AT BARABAR 

By K. P. JAYASWAL 


T he Maurya emperora, Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha^ gifted rock- 
cut hermitages to recluse philoso- 
phers of a school different from 
the Buddhists in the Barabar hills of the 
Gaya district, the ancient hill fortress of 
(rorathagiri mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
A part of the hill bore the name Khalatikaf 
owing evidently to the very slipper// nature of 
the boulder. Cave-houses as shelters for the 
rainy season, seven in number, were cut by 
the Maurya emperors. They are in the 
possession of the Archieological Department 
which is an imperial department of the 
Government of India. In March 1933 (on 
the 13th) I visited four of these caves 
in the company of the Tripitakacharya 
Maha Pandita Bev. Rahula Sankrityayana, 
Mr. Sham Bahadur, Barister-at-Law, and 
Mr. K. K. Ray. There is no ehau'kid4tr or 
care-taker attached to the caves, and the caves 
are left open to the mercy of men and beasts. 
In one cave numerous recent marks, made by 


stones pelted by boys, have been made, and 
some villager or vagrant had recently cooked 
his food by the polished wall wherefrom the 
brilliant polish with pieces of stone had 
chipped off, still lying on the floor. Two of 
the rooms were covered with smoke and soot 
deposited as a result of cooking. The walls of 
the cave next to the cave with the Maukhari 
inscription were covered with writings in 
chalk made by visitors in 1933, and the 
Sanlaras (stone-cutter) Ramkisufi has 
chiselled his name on the polished surface 
of the doorway. No civilized administration 
should neglect these ancient monuments in 
this manner. Iti no other country under a 
civilized government their neglect in this 
manner would be tolerated. There is tno 
placard, no notice for the guidance of the 
public to trace and see the caves and the 
inscriptions. If the caves are not protec ed 
from wanton destruction, their value will go 
on decreasing. 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Dr. Miss Maitrcvi I5asii, m. i*>. ), \vli<» 

went to in (Jcniiany lor Imiliyr 

inodicjil studies on reenpt ol a hcliolaiNlni) 
given bv Die Dcut^ehe ^iWsideniie, hu"* 
obtained the M. D. deor(‘e of tin* Mimuli 
Uiiivcraitv by submitting a th(‘si‘^ based 
original r<*soaroli. 

Srinuit* f^neliasobhana Devi, n. v., n.i., uil 
of Professoi iJinoybhusluin Kak^liif oi tin* 
Pithapuvain Maliaia|a's (College, Cocm nada, 


M:i<iias, lia- be c-n appointed as a tutor in 
l' 0 'iib}"l> in tin* -anM* college*. She is the fir.st 
lad^ lo be ap])oin1<d on the teaching stall* of 
a n'n\<<l college nniler the Andhra University. 
She ha^ aNo l>eeii recently noiuinat(*d as a 
memlH'i' <•! tin* I>oaid of Secondary Kdueation, 
Ka>t (lodavari Di**lriet. Formerly she was 
in the Inogal Ivlneational Service as an 
A^>i-tant [ n*'peetr<‘SH of Schools. 



Siuiiati Snehii-ohliaim Uevi, r. a i 



THE FORTy-EIGHTH EXHIBITiOM OF THE MADRAS FINE 

ARTS SOCIETy 


T FTK sinjTjniii(*,ani'o (if the la>l ('\liibitioii 

li(‘S in tho fact that llicrt* fur the 
tirst time <*morj>;f*s a dolinitc' .Madras 
riehool of paintinjr. It is- (*mbo(U(Ml 
in the prodnctioiH of the Madras S ‘hool of 
Arts which coiistitiite the most coiisiderahh^ 


I5(>ii}r.,l School of Abimiiidraiiath Tagore, who 
lia-s (‘oiitril)iil('(1 abont half a dozen pie.lures, 
some of which arc' of oiitstaiuling execllcm-c. 
Nearly a (inaricr of the total miinbcr of 
Hictiires hung ai’<' the work of the staff and 
pupils ('£ the Madra*' School of Arts and 



. < (111 

By I>. B. JJav-CliTudhnri . 


single factor in giving character to the 
present exhibition. The prominence here* 
achieved by the Madras School of Art*^ nmst 
be ascribed to the inlluencc of the present 
Principal^ Mr. D. P. Roy-Chaudhuri, liinihclf 
a Bengali^ and trained mainly in the famous 


seven out of th<^ ten "sculpture” exhibit 
:ire from the same source. Painting from 
the school are found both in the "English 
AVator Colour” section (of which t ^ey consti- 
tule one-(juarter) and in the "Indian Water- 
colour^' section (of which they form one-third). 
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This overlapping of styles (for many of 
the pupils contribute to both the schools) 
gives perhaps the clue to the principal 
characteristic of the School, which is a blend, 
not accidental, nor cnprieions, but instructed 
and deliberate, of Eastern and Western 


while the "Indian" paintings from the same 
source show a tendency to depart from the 
traditional flatness of treatment of the School, 
and the subjects indicate a liberation from the 
conventional style and an approach to the 
realism of the West. 



A Bust of Sir Oeorf^ Fradorick tilanley, Oovernor of Madras 
By D. f. Bsy>Chaudhari 

modes. In the "English’' pictures from this Students and devotees of art throughout 
School is reproduced the brilliance of colour- India will find value and interest in watching 
ing usually associated with the Indian style ; tbe development of this Madras School. 




Discovery of Iron Ores at Oorumahisani 

In his rominist*i»iic.(\s in Tisro Rcriotr Mr. 
Prarnafchanafch Bose tells the story his 

fliscovLTy of the iron-ore Joposits in Mayur- 
bhanj. He nays : 

I retired from the (Teoloj^ieiil tSurvey of Finlia 
III November, IIMKJ, and bewail to work from nevt 
month as (leoloj^iat of the Mayurbhnnj Htafe. In 
the course of mv work, T found the rich and 
extensive iron-ore deposits of Gorurnahisani and other 
places and doscniied them iii ‘the Tl^'cords of the 
(zoological Survey of India” Vol. XXX f, Part !i. My 
vanity has been tickled liy being describt*d as their 
tliscoverer. 'Well, to (*oiiipaV(‘ small things with 
great. I discovered them in the sense that Amerigo 
Vespucci is said to ^ have discovered the continent 
which is callcii after him. Hut, as 1 have shown in 
ray “Kiiochs of Civilization," for m\ny centuries 
liefore him it was well known to the Asiatics and 
the Chinese and the J> ]>anese had probably small 
s(>ttlements there All that Amerigo and t>oI(imbus 
a few years before him did w*as to bring it to the 
notice of the ICuropeana, The iron ores of Mayur- 
bhanj had long been worked by the smellers of the 
State before I came upon theni. All that 1 did w'as 
to make them known to the irnlustrial public. 

Mr. J. N. Tata wdth highly commendable enterprise 
w'as at the time investigating the iron ores of India 
with a view to work them on a largo sciile on 
modern methods, and I lost no time in recommending 
the Mayurbhanj ores in a letter which I wrote to him 
on the 20th February, 11)04. In that letter I pointed 
out their richness, eiiormout^ extent and proximity 
to the lianigani and .Iharia coal Helds. The ores 
of the Itaipur district on which ]\Ir. Tata's prospectors 
were engaged at the time I wTote my letter, had 
been found and reportcsl iifion b,> me in ”Kceords of 
the Geological Survey of India,” Vol XX, IH. i. Hcing 
well acquainted with them and other ores of the 
Central Provinces, I was in a iiositiou to declare 
emphatically in favour of the Mayiiibhanj (JeiKisits 
which have the great advantage of being situatcKl 
near suitable coal. 

Mr. Bose took an important part in effecting 
the contract between the Maharaja of Mayur- 
bhanj and the Tatas. 

The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj left the settlement 
of the terms and conditions which led to the 
foundation of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. to me, 
and I did my best to arrange them so as to be 
advanta^us to it as well as to the State. It is 
very saa that he did not live to see the fructification 
of my hnmble efforts on bdialf of his State. 
Considering that the Tata Iron & Steel Co. was to 
be a new industrial venture for India, 1 readily 
adopted the suggestion of Mr. Periii; one of the most 
^evsl-hMled business men T have eome across, to 


fix the royalty on a sliding scale J rejoice to 

find ho is continuing his beneficent connection with 
the Tata’s. It opened an interesting chapter of the 
iron indnsti'y nf India on modern mcthoils. Various 
attempts had been previously made to start it, but 
had all ended in failure except in the ease of the 

Haniker Iron Works, the opcnitioiiR of which, 

however, have never been on such an extensive scale 
as those of .Tamshedpiir. In fact, in the beginning 
of the present «*entiiry, I ho reports of several 

European specialists were unfavourable to the 
establishment of large iron works in India. 


Science and Unemployment 

Cannot science conit* to the rescue of the 
unenifdoyed We piiusi* to think when wo 
read the following from a paper by Dr. S. K. 
Datta in Thr YnHnq J/c// of India, Hanna and 
r, ifhm 

There is one more <‘onsideratior to which I shall 
dir^’t your thoughts. Von ask for work, for you 
believe it is an exchangeable commodity for food, 
clothing, housing and eiiiication. The economist 
insists that it is human labour that creates value, 
but It seems to me that before very long, we shall be 
eoinpelled to revise and modify some of these classical 
opinions. \ group of American engineers and 
scientists liave recently worked on what is termed 
an “Energy Survey ot' North America.’’ As a result, 
it is stated that the tremendous tec'hnological advanc.e 
w'hieh has been made in industrial processes during 
the past century, and particularly during the past 
twenty-five years, has rtMidcred all existing social and 
economic mechanism obsolete and futile, 'rechnoeracy 
(as this new .scicnee may be termed) claims that 
scientific discovery and engineering skill have now 
armni mankind with powers which would ensui’e it 
a life of leisure and plenty if only they were properly 
en ployed. It asserts that, given a proper application 
of existing technical knowledge, the adult population 
of North America conld supply all its material wants 
by working only four hours for a four-day week. 
The facts ot technical advance arc astonishing beyond 
words. “Machines,” it is said, “are being built which 
have nine million times the output capacity of the 
average human being working an 8-hour day. Thus 
between 1920 and l929 the manufacturing power of 
the United States increased 96 per cent. Hut during 
the same i^riod 6 per cent less of workew were 
employed -mind you, this was the boom period. We 
are told that in the State of New Jersey an artificial 
silk-yarn factory has just been created which runs 
24 hours and has completely diminated human aid. 
We are also told by a writer in the iiondon Ihmes 
of January 5th, 1933, that a hundred men working 
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') modern brick ])liints "cnn niiiiuilnctiiic all ihc 
brickB that the ITnited Stales can inc." While, on 
the one hand, there ha\e been trenienrlons technical 
advance, the world is iiulnslriall> nmnnfiictnrnit; 
H per cent lens than it wan in -the yi’ar before 
the War. What docs this mc.in ! Nolhinp less than 
this, that even thoii<;h intei national leeovery came 
with a ^reat tlcniand for i;oods, these mi^hl be 
produced without ledncine the niitnber w’hn aie 
uncmploved today Ihit on tin* other hand inanii- 
fnelnied uoods need j>iircbas<'rs who, it not cm]»loved, 
could not enter into these exehainre* tiMnsaetions. 
Tlieir labour is of m> value These and other 
c-onsidcrations will coini)i'l us to rethink the ehaplei 
of tile very foundation of oiir ('conomics, which our 
capaj'il} to pioduce a^ the result ot e\ery jiossiblc 
attention and cm onraij:ement has enoinioiisly nicri'a^el 
We ha\e failed in rethinlv the pnitileru'^ of distnbiition. 
In the tichnical lam:iiai!:c of the technocrat ist, 
tirosjx'iity can nevtw be aeliicwed until indiMdiialism 
has necn 'liscarded, and an entirely new system ol 
distribntK n '»n “ener^> cert i beat es'’ has been instituted 
The woild niu^l Nct up a ii*.d te(*hnoeraiy which 
will binn: about a propiT synebroni/alion between 
iiuKhaal.ioii and «*oiisiiinption, ho that all bn man 
needs are fiilK m(‘r .iinl the necessary amonnt ol 
human work eipiitablv ilmdcil 


Literature on the Manasa Cult 

\ litenil.iiri' lias jirowii in Jlenynl on tin* Mnnsi'^n 
(the SiTpcnt-l)eiU ) Mnnttsfi-Miiitqui the 

poem (‘ontiiniin'r tlie storv of ^Inniisn’-, wriith on 
C%nidl Siunlnj'ai ninl tin* ^iitrcniii!'' o1 the Inttei^ 
fninilv, i-- still siiniL* niid ]»lavcd in tin* vilhiLM- of 
Benpil. !\rr. Jnnardjm (’bakinvarl.v uarrale^ tin* 
’^tory Jiiid iiives n briel ‘^unininrv <•) tin* pjicni'' 

eoiiiposcd bv dillerciit ])♦»(*!- ol ’’icniial in Tin 
Itriinr He "iiV^' 

\ beaiitiiiil ainl niterestim* btcr.itiiie jpianj up 
in onr eonniry to ech'brate ihe ^l/^r'’ ol Nf.ui.isi and 
the Irinmpb of lieiiiila's dc\{‘lion. NearK three seoie 
authors have been discovered up to noi> who w’rotc 
ujion the same tliemt*, many more li.nc not to be 
discovered yet. The earlnsi ! ", rn 15, iiii.ili w liter 
on tins ciilf niie lliiri Dnti wlm i-, m-Mitiom'd 

in till* fa*. ions ‘(‘.ulmapnr.nni' by Vl!!■^ iJiipta raibei 

slifrh'.in^'ix hh a blind poet (‘ litH ; fc!| 

) and brokni fraL;meiils oi wlio'-e wulinu'. aie 
foii'ni ineoipmaleil w'lth some ot the caily ‘Mmiasa- 
Maiij^.il' poems. The most important and popular 
amongst the wiiteis ol Mntasff-Maniftfl was Nhj.ay 
tiiipta of the villa}>c Fiilhi-Sri in the ih'-liiet of 
Jlaekerf^nnie. which was a Pattdif^^tnnfar or a seal ol 
learning' and ‘ultiire in the poet a i» ne Vi|iiy (iiipta 
aiakcB a jesjieetfnl iinMition of Finpemr llu^lien Shah 
U UH-loJo) and f»ives ns a dati*, whieh 'S probably 
the date of the composPion of his w )rk. 

Vijay truptas I'admapiinina is a voluminous 
work, comprwin^^ ‘•cveiity-sK chapters, in which, 
besides ji^iving a prelinnnafy count of the birth of 
the deity, he has worked" out (In' beaut ifnl legend, 
given above in masterly details Ju t.ho delineation 
of the pathos, imderlying tin- sf,orv Vijay Cluptn 
hju far excel 1(^1 his con temporaries .uid siiccesBors. 


\ Mother im|K)rtanl poet of I0.wt r>'?ngal, Xarayan 
T>eva b^ name, ivrote upon the same theme. Ho was 
an inhabitant of Iloragram in the distriet of Mymeii- 
'.iiigh and Iuik bef'ii anpposod to be a contemporary 
of Vijay (iiipla. 'I'he pocl’a allocator lived in Magadha 
and it IS Migiiificant to note, that the ijiiccn of ('hand 
has oiiee been referred to, in this work, as the 

daiiahtcr of a-Kiru* of llohar ( ^l^T^ ) 

.'^asthivar and ( iaiu'iidas, father and Hon. who were 
inhabitants ol .Ibinardi in the district oJ Dacca, also 
joinlly comjiosed n ‘.Manasa Miiiigal,’ along w'ith 
m.iiiv other w*oiks ineludiiu; l»engali adaptations of 
the Kamayana arnl the Mahabhiirata They composed 
their poiMii. it has b.-en sujiposed, in the earlier half 
of the hivtcenlh centuij Another illustrious writer 
of a ‘Manasa Slangal’ poem was the llraliinan-poet 
Vamsidas of tin* village l*atn,iir in the Kishoigaii) 
'%iibdi\ isnm ol Mvniensingb rius ISrahmin scholar. 
It IS believed eompnsed Ills w'ork in coll.iboration 
with Ins hebol'iily ilaui* liter, (’.iiaiidi.iMiti. a iioetcss 
ol no mean orilei, w'bose recently dHeOv’cred IlaniLiyana 
IS an lle/il ;nldilioii to the ‘ '*ngHli versions ol 

Vain vi ‘ real i‘pic 

'riu* ne\t impoitaiit writci ol a ‘.Maii.isa Mingal 
w'as one Kc*takaflas K'scnianando of whom, it has 
been litld, Ivsimii iiianda was the naiiu*. Ketakadas 
being the title meaning 'a servant of Kclaka or 
^lamisa He was a poet of Wet-t llcngal who is 
sii[)posed to have composed his work at sorm* dati* 
Liter than Hilo, ilie jxii'l having r«*fi‘iied to Iiaia Khan 
as tin* inler ot Selimabad in tin* district of Ilnidw'an 


Sufferings of the Indian Political Prisoner 

The Tltrnsftpht'if publishes an nrticle by 
“Twicc-iii-gaol” on jail life in India. The 
iollowing extract-' from it .show’ bow the ela.ss 
jiolitieal pri.'^imer-* in Indi.i sutler ver\ many 
ilisabilitie-^ whicli can be easily removed by the 
powern tlniT. be . 

Art ,fh*nntJftfKni. Very often the prisoii'TS are 
huddled togi-lhei like a iloek ol sheep when, there i*' 
a ‘rush" ot pri-oiicrs to the pennaiie.nt jails , some- 
linics mon* than double the Uhiial niimber is sought 
to be siccoiiimodatcd in the wards. 'Hus eaiisch 
gieat imMinveiiieiice and harJsliiji to the prisoners 
iJcgardiiig < .inij) |!iils, one had boltiT -.ay nothing. 
Tiie pnnci])le guiding them sei'iiis to bi* that Indians 
call be made ti> live in any way they, / <*.. the 
aiitliontu's ehuose. Already the standard of life in 
India IS so simple ; and in the jads the. adaptability 
ot the prisoners is tried to its ill must limits. 

tViilhra 'Hie gi‘iieial ]>risoners aie given two ])airs 
of half pants, rather quarter jiant^, one sleeveless 
hmla OI .shirt, one towel, one cj]) and three blankets 
This set has lo last at least six months. During the 
cold season one more hlankct and hitrfn arc added, 
blit no shoes. One linds this set scanty, imperfect 
and inconvcnietil. The three lilankcts— to serve as 
mattress, cover and pillow— are so loosely woven that 
they keep shediling bits of yarn which look like 
human hair and always keep llying about thioughout 
the wanl and the jail compound. The result is that 
it is stjJdoiu possible for u man to eat or drink any- 
thing that does not contain some hairs from the 
blankets. 

T'tenifiU» To each prisoner are supplied two iron 
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•jowIs, one smaller than the other Ho eats in om* 
uni drinks out of the othei. Tliese vessels rust 
quickly, so that within half an hour waler .^ets 
coloured , and food in contact with the metal walls 
iCcta so coloured that the prisoner has t«> be careful to 
leave the last coatin^^s of food in the howl. Keeoiitly 
they have improved the vessels supplied to A and ll 
class prisoners, who in place of iron bowls are f»ivcn 
alumiriiuni plates, cups and tumblers. 

Snnilfntf arnuntPtHrnta. In the loilet airaiu'einenls 
all souse of human decency has been praetieally done 
away with, 'riie latrines arc in rows and open at the 
front. Water (used in India itislead of toilet paper) 
18 kept, at another ])lac*e to which the piisoner must 
walk and at wlmdi he iiiiist w'ait tor his turn, foi 
only one or two tin nuu>s are kept thcTe for the use 
of a larf*e number of prisoners As watei may not 
'be taken into the lat lines, each visit" to the latrine is 
divided into two ])laecs. 'I'his Hrraii;remc nt is barbarous 
and needs inimediale reform. 

Mnhfftt fitfl. As has aliemly hecn pomteil out, in 
our pills medicine is only used to avoid risk of life 
and not to cine diseases , and often theic are vcfn 
poor arran^i:em^^nts cvmmi for such aid lOsjieeially is 
this the ease* until political iirisoncMs w'ho hsni* to bi* 
Iierdi‘d toaetlier in the lad bv thousands. Due to 
irisiinitarv eoju]) ptil (‘ondilions liumln'ds ol 'pnsnmns 
are alw^l,^s ill and i»ener.illy tlicie .in* oid\ mic oi 
two Hiib-asmstanl snrncoiis In lake can* of them. I'lie 
stock of mi'diciiic slonsl is small and then* arc 
lieiicrallv only foui or H\e dozen cots for the* most 
serious eases In lie on w’hile the olhei.s have to he on 
the #;roiind This si*rions cause of eouijdamt and 
dissatisfaction amoiie the prisoners is <-ommon. 

!,ftfpt't. 'rile class prisoners aie allow’ed to w'lite 
and reeeiM' one l(*lleT in thiec* iiiontlis 'Phe li tters aie 
ilelaved for days and weeks in heine eeiisoied. Litth* 
imajiin.ilion is iieedi’il to si’t* how sad this is and that 
there should be moie lrc(|ueiit and (|incker eseliaiij'e 
ol letters. 

////r/’/'/Vvr N Heie ai'aiii, an interview is ])ossibh 
only once in a period of three months. Kor \ and II 
class prisoners the ])eriods are fifteen days and one 
month resiicetivcly Ih'form in this respect also is 
neiMlfd to ameliorate the condition of the class 
prisoners, not only as rcji.ards the pciiod, bill also 
rcfiardinj^ the ’melhod. Ion the usual mi*thod of 
interview is that the prisoner and Ins \isitor do iu»t 
meet, but only see each other ihioiiKh the metallic 
screens of tw'o windows in tin* two opposite w'aIJs of 
the ofliee lonm. And this iiiterMcw is permit, ted for 
a few* minutes only. Humanly si)(‘akiiie, airanj-emcnts 
should be made for more fioqueiit interviews, louder 
interview's and real interviews -not a iniTc t;liiii])se 
with two w'alls between In this connection it is also 
iieecBRnry to note that thiTc is ]U'juMieally no place 
for infer view'ors to stay or w'ait till the intci views 
Mre arranged. They come and sit oi slaiul in the 
l«lazinj> sun and sometimes even in the ram for houis 
together. So some arranuement for thi*m is essential. 


The Middle Glass Unemployed 

'rhe edueiiled w*uj>:<'-etirner in Aineriesi 
i»v tlie name of *‘\Vhite-Dollar.*’ Air. Eralil A. 
Viirghese prefera to call tlie e(iiical.eil uneinploved 
in India “White-Collar.” JIo says in Thr htdtmi 
that American l'’^niveraities help tlm 
wiiite-collar unemployed by koepinff a reg-istin- 


of their niiiiiini. A similar niet.liod may be 
l’ollowv<l in In<liii to relieve the distress of 
the Indian whitt* eolhn, to soni(‘ I'xtenf at least 
He says: 

So utiempl} rneiit m India narrows down to the 
‘‘white collar ” I hav«* sean-hed in vain to ascertain 
the exact lif>ure^ of India's educated iineniployed. 
The univcihilies and collejres of Indi.i do not nnfoi- 
liiuateh keep, so tar as I know, «*ven ihe elementary 
slatistijs ill Ihesi* matters. Tiiey an* ‘'through” with 
the stiulcnf as soon as he is ground out of their mill 
and hihelled (or libelled) with a dei'r(‘e The 
.\inerican uiiiveisities take a more peisonal interest 
in their mli'Ilectual oHspiiim 1 ’he\ follow np the 
careers and have well-on;.iJu/.ed L.iboiir Inirt'aus and 
cxchaiifres which act as a clear ini;-hons<‘ to ])laee 
the stinlents in \aiioiis positions. TIk'v are in touch 
with Ina Inismess to discover t»pciiiiU4S for their 
aliimiii and each >eai publish aci'oniits not only of 
the nnnihcr who obtained woik throiij;h them but 
also how miieh the> earned. The hool of I'usmess 
of the t'oinmbia 1 ni\eisil\ piibli-nhed this year the 
salaries of then students in Ihe. past yeai, varNina; 
from S")fM) (Its. I lo 5 .|i),(mk) (|;si .i,<)i i,!!!)!)) wdiieh 

was olitamed b\ one of tlie most distmamslied of 
tlieir old l)LV>s. No wonder many .Viiu'ricaus pride in 
their nhun untU't . Ahuu titnivi means my mother 
but Indian nnivi'rsitie** are siep-motliiTS 

Th(‘ Imimn universities esiii )>> propi*r oru^tiiii ga- 
llon oi lalmnr biin*aus and e\cliaiii;eB solve the prob- 
lem nf liei white collar niiemployi'd. lUit theie are 
limits to then lesomees. Tlie i<*al and iasliii/u^ solution 
must »iece*^s,irily c‘ome iiom amoiiL: the (*diiciited 
]M*opl(‘ theiiisel\('s 


SwtidesluBni 

Ml rlnin^bi'd Nu-^'iwnnii bus tbe.se instriietjive 
wopi >11 Swadeshi in Thf Ymnui litnhln 

One ot the well-known wi iters of Ameriea. Mr. 
kalhii (Jabrian i one of his stjirie.s so full of 
uiideistanilmi; stales that oii**e a ch'an white sheet 
of paper di'sired that it slionld be alwajs ke]it clean 
ami while and irure. At this hlatement the ink on 
the table smiled and kept ((iiiel. On (he same table 
then* were some coloured ])eiicils. ''I'liey also heard 
tiii'i statement made by the wliitt* paper and smiled 
and kept quiet. The writer remarks at the end ol 
lhi.s story, “No donbi. the pa])(T tlius remained 
eii*au and white and pure, but it also remained 
empty.’’ 

This lesson can be well learnt in our movement of 
iSw'adeshism. Swadcshism must n'maiii empty unlesb 
il fijets experienced, coloured and inked. Kxperieiiee 
to make everything nic»*, to make the (piality ^jood, 
to brine the picture out in perfection as beautiful as 
possible, as eeoiioinieal as possible and as usefii! as 
]>ossible, should bo the dehiiite etfbit of thobe w'ho 
aie interested in Swadeshism. To e.>cpcct ])eoplo to 
buy merely bi'causc a thinj; or article is Sw'adeshi is 
to ti^ht against tlu* nature of mankind. Patriotism 
for the motherland is one side of human nature, but 
there arc other sides also which cannot be* iiefrlected, 
and that is economy, usofulness and tlu aesthetic 
sense of the people.... I.»et us copy tlu example 
of the sons of other mother-lands. D't u», watch 
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and admire their "taposytf' for research, their 

sacrifices to f>oat the records of other countries. 

They f^ve up alJ to make articles as ^ood, as 

use&l and as cheaj» as possible. They go deeper 
into the sources of raw materials, liiisiness organiza- 
tion and the art of advertising and produce a service- 
able article to help all concerned. My mother once 
told me that in th(5 city of Heidelberg in (Germany 
where she wu^ taken for an oiKtration, she found 
young doctors sitting day after day in miict corners 
of laboratories to find out one germ of disease or one 
euro for a disease, ami it was said that they spent 
years, and practicall> their whole life in these 

researches. The> did not care for money, they did 
not care for any other ambition, but to find out the 
tnith, and to produce Homethiug which would help 
the p«*ople and the humanity. 'I'hey were true 
8 anya.s 7 s as my mother said, in all the senses of the 
word. 

Therefore, if in Swadeshism we can inculcate this 
principle if for the sake of motherland some would 
devote their life to researches, some to industries, 
some to business organi/atioii. salesmanship and the 
art of advertising, it there is co-operation at the back 
of the minds of all, our Swadeshism would succeed 
otherwise it must get dohtroyed. We have started 
Swadeshism from the days of Lokniaiiya Tilak, and 
even before. The emoliorial waves have come and 
gone. Tf we do not iindcrsiaiid the truth, the emotional 
waves of the regime of Mahatma (landhi will also 
pass away. 1 mean no insult to the great man or 
nis followers. I am putting tlie facts and the expert' 
ence of the past iKjfoio you. 


''...If the student who euters the sjiecial course foi 
the school librarian is to have a basis on which shf 
may later build, she should have courses which would 

f ive her the fundamentals of all types of library work 
bis docs not necessarily mean that she should 
duplicate the exact number of semester hours required 
for a certain course in the general library school, for 
even among themselves the library schools vary 
widely in the relative value placed on courses, ft 
does mean, however, that she should be given the 
general principles underlying the particular phase of 
the work and then have special emphasis placed on 
the applicatioD of these principles to school work...*- 

** It might be said in general that the course 

for the school librarian which might bo the same as 
those in the general library school are classification 
and cataloguing, reference and bibliography, book 
selection. This would leave as the courses, which 
would need special emphasis for the school librarians, 
teaching the use of the library ; organization, admi- 
nistration, and library ma nagement, and the place of 
the library in the school. These must have special 
emphasis and the field work should undoubtedly be 
as broad an (experience as the local situation can 
supply, for an understanding of all phases of library 
work is essential to the gcneial school librarian.’' 


The Library Movement in Baroda 

In the same paper Mr. Newton M. Dutt 
suininarizes the activities of the library movement 
in Baroda in its Country Si'Otion as follows ; 


Education of a Librarian 

liibiaries play sin important role in the 
Hcheme of education. Hence, propm education of 
the librarian is imperative. In a paper in The 
Mudf^rn Lthmrtun Sarah (\ N Bogle di.s(»ii.s.se.H 
the nature of intruction given to the librarians of 
America. We take the following extrsKith from 
the sirtich' : 


Librarians and educators arc generally agiecd that 
ihe preparation of a school I’tMarian should include, 
in aildiiio'' to professional tniiiung in lihrarianship. 
courses in education that will provide the background 
necessary for successful service in the school hituiilion. 
In Dr. P. F. Kussell, Dean of Teachers’ College 
of t.^olumbia Unnersity, surveyed the ^'hool library 
situation in twenty largo cities and concluded that 
*‘thc properly trained librarians must bav(' all that a 
good teacher has. and, in addition, library training.’' 
Few librarians or educators, however, seem to 
believe that the school librarian should perform the 
duties of the teacher, but they believe she should 
understand the methods and techniques utilized by 
the teacher, the objectives of the school as a whole, 
its plan of organi^ation and administration. Pro- 
iessioual training in lihrarianship should enable the 
school librarian to adapt library methods to the 
exigencies of the school organization without losiug 
sight of the objectives of service held fundamental by 
ail libraries wherever they m iy be found. The 
Director of one library school, devoted exclusively to 
tiie pn^iaration of school librarians, has written as 
{bUowB ; 


The most important function of the C’ounli> 
Hection is the subsidizing and control of the town and 
village libraries. As far back as 190b His Uighnoss 
commenced giving subsidies to the rural libraries 
Four years later, on Mr. Borden's recommendation 
rules were laid down under which the Department 
has been running ever since. When a community has 
succeeded in collecting Rs. Il>», Us. 300 or Rs. 700— 
the sum depending on whether it is a villa/i^e, an 
ordinary lown or the chief town of the distnet—a 
similar sum is graiiUnl by th(^ Library Deparimeiit 
and another similar sum l>y the District Board. In 
some cases th(^ Municipal Board also gives contri- 
butions. If a library building is reciuired, the people 
iiavi‘ only to find omvthird of the cost, the remainder 
being contributed in equal quotas by the Government 
and the District Board. Finally to provide a nucleus 
for a new village library, the local committee can 
purchase, for Rs. '25 only, a collection of good 
Gujarati books worth Rs. 1(0, the rest of the money 
being found by the Btate. 

Tne people' have not been slow in taking advantage 
of these liberal facilities for self-culture. I^p to now 
all the 45 tow'ns and 8H.S of the villages have been 
provided with free libraries which can boast an 
aggregate stock of til2,406 volumes, and a gros.*^ 
circulation of 125,811 volumes amongst 79,406 readers 
There are also 119 newspaper reading rooms. Thir 
is an encouraging record for 20 yeara work. More- 
over, no less than 119 libraries now possess buildingr' 
of their own. Rules are laid down for the propei 
management of these libraries. The libraries arc 
visited by the Assistant Curator, who also gathers 
groups of town and village librarians at convenient 
centres to give courses of study in library mani^'c- 
meut, and to discuss with them various praotica) 
prohlems. Directions and hints and lists of good 
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books are published by the Department in the 
PMiakalaya^ a Gmrati monthly magazine devoted to 
library interests. During the rainy weather library 
classes are held in Baroda. Although not loft 
without guidance, yet the libraries are given a large 
amount of autonomy, ani the people thus learn to 
take a genuine interest iu the local library, which 
often become the centre of social and cultural activity 
for the village or town. A good example of a small 
but successfully run library is the library of Ohalala, 
a villa^ of som 3,000 souls, the Honorary Secretary 
of which is a school teacher. The circulation of 
books is pretty large, and although the ladies do not 
visit the building, yet their needs are not forgotten, 
for books are sent to their houses through the 
l^d mistress of the girls’ school. On the walls of the 
library are found displayed all the interesting 
informations and statistics about the village ; number 
and extent of farms, number of ploughs and bullocks 
and the like. There has of late years sprung up a 
demand for se[niratc ladies’ and children’s libraries ; 
8 of the former and 4 of the latter have already been 
instituted, besides 3 ladies’ reading rooms and 5 
children’s reading rooms. 


Trends iu Recent Bengali Literature 

Mr. Huinayun Ktibir has some just criticism 
to make about the trends in recent Bengali 
literature, in Trihem. After explaining what 
realism in literature means, ho proceeds : 

Recent Bengali literature cannot, therefore, be 

X rdod as realistic in its technique or its aim. Those 
have hailed as anti-romanticism its absorption in 
the questions of sex have failed to see that what we 
have here is merely the substitution of one roman- 
ticism for another. Instead of the soft and sweet 
things of life holding the centre of the picture, we 
have to<lay minute studies of ugliness and evil. But 
if life is not all soft or sweet, neither is it merely 
evil and ugly. An undue preoccupation with either 
aspect alters the complex ani delicate organization 
of life in its contrast of light and shade, and gives 
us a picture which is essentially romantic. 

This fact can be seen in another way. We have 
referred to the unhealthy interest in all matters 
sexual, but we Have before our eyes the day-to-day 
struggle of common men to eke out a bare existence. 
The poverty and squalor, the lack of education and 
hope, the absence of health and happiness in which 
our peoples live have found little or no reflection 
in the literature of the day. The political subjugation 
of the country does not come with humiliation to 
the hearts of our hOprateurs, and the movement for 
emancipation that is sweeping through the country 
today finds no echo in their writings. The merely 
poUtioal aspects of the movement may have little 
to do with art, but the xme of life that rises from 
the depths of the nation’s soul should have its 
i^ection in the literature of the day. Wc expect 
in the artist an acute sensitiveness and power of 
response to his environment but what are we to 
thiuk of his passion and imagination if he remains 
dead to euriants that stir the ordinary man from the 
rpoitne of his daily life ? 

Bcmiaatieism inhecent in us has many forms. 
It te In Its essence an escape from life and may 
UziCdy be attributed to the fact of our politiciu 
slai^. We are not ptoud of what we m, and 
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therefore we seek to compensate in dreams for the 
deficiencies of our actual lives. That is again why 
we are so impatient of criticism, for we lack snffieient 
confidence in ourselves to accept criticism for what- 
ever it might be worth. We boast of our past and 
dream of future glories, but in this constant attempt 
at set f-delu Sion wc forget that the present with all 
its harshness cannot bo imagined away. The result 
is that our literature is shot through and through 
with unreality, and nowhere is this unreality more 
marked than in our drama. False in emotion and in 
the conception of character, our drami exhihlis cx- 
trav^anee masquerading as heroism, and sickly 
sentimentality playing the role of deep and strong 
emotions. But then we can say of this drama that it 
has, at any rate, iio pretensions to realism. 


Merita of a Goods Standard 

Gold standard is being given up by nations 
one after another. Dr. B. B.imechandm B'lo 
propounds the merits of a goods standard in The 
Mysore Economic Journal 

The scheme of the goods standard consists in 
expanding basic cAirrcncy along with production and 
creative business requirements of the community. 

It aims at the circulation of currency in the hands 
of masses. This coterminous increase in the quantity 
of goods and credit (the latter of which is based on 
the constant circulation of the standard yard-stick 
currency) would Rx values, stabilize prices and aid 
the maintenance of prosperous business conditions. 

The resort to barter basis of trade on which the 
scheme is conceived is already in existence under 
the gold standard scheme. The Canadian Dominion 
has been bartering away excessive wheat for the 
unwanted cofiee holdings of the Brazilian Republic. 
Russia is supposed to be organizing similur exchanges 
between its oil and Brazilian cofioe. 

It makes provision for the control of the expan- 
sion and contraction of currency and credit by the 
central Bank. It takes away this control from the 
hands of the money-lender and dealer who control 
the monetary metal, vik , gold. The real producer 
now stands as the coiitroiler and creator of basic 
currency. The control of gold over nations and 
men has been a tyrannous feature depriving every 
human being of a fair profit and the means to live 
in comfort during the transitory period of life on 
earth. As all Uio monetary gold at present mined 
would form if melted into a block or cubic mound 
tbirty-one feet long, thirtv-ono feet high, thirty-one 
feet wide, it is apparently insufficient to act as 
standard monetary metal for vastly increasing business 
requirements of the modern scipiitific world. It is 
no use pyramiding credit on a small pin point of 
gold until it becomes top-heavy and crashes to the 
ground The true ideal of banking, namely, the 
permitting of the entire business of the nation to 
run on smooth lines, will be secured under the 
scheme. 


Xndiaiiiiation of Christianity 
Nobody denies the fact that th^ Christian 
missionary ha% done much good to th ’ country. 
Still he has \mn kept at arms' length, and that 
not ^thout reason. He decries the cherished.. 
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ideals^ and customs of the people. Some mis- 
sionaries as well as tl ^ converted Indians have 
begun to feel that an c-ientotiou in their outlook 
is needed moat at pi'^sent. It is tlierefore 
interesting to note tho foll(»wingondeavourh for the 
Indifuiization of (/hri.stianity, iu 77/r C S. S, 
ItexHfiW ; 

The Indianization of Thristiunity is not u mere 
dream. It has well Htarled on irs career and has 
some achtovemonts to its credit. Th^j greatest uchiei^c- 
ment of this movv^nicnt is no doubt to he found in 
the remarkable ehangi^ of outlook that has eoiiio over 
most of the Indian Ohristian ejininunitii'S of today. 
The Indian (Christian has deliiiitL*l\ ceased to lake 
a step-in I )t!ierly iiltitudc toward'^ IikIjuh religions and 
culture, lie IS now hceoniiiig luoni and more eager 
to explore these rich fields and appropriate inro 
himself all elements ot value. He no longer looks 
upon Ilnidiiisrn as a thing of darkness Int: us a 
tower from which he can ealch a better glimpse of 
our Lord. Ihe C'Jfiiishan Lilcr.ature iSoeiety of Madras 
has published an excel lent s 'l-n s of l)ooks which have 
done much to speed the message ot Indianization. 

the Avtiff/r " and "^Jrsub and Iho by 

Mr. V. Chakkarai and ""Chni^U^tn^t^f us Bhut.tnnutgfi 
by Dr. A. ,T. A))pasuiny arc all aitemi»lb lo interpret 
Christian thought in the light of liiiidii religious 
experience. All over India aio springing up little 

Ashranis, centres of religious luspnatioii and faith, 
where foreign and Indian trieiids arc tiding to 
interpnH. Chrislianity in the light of the Indian ideals 
of Himplicity and self-sacriliee. The Chrit»i]an SadUu, 
clad in satfron, wandering hare-loot over the hills 

and dales of India carrying the mes'iagc of his master 
is no longer an unlamiliar ligure. Sidhii Rundar 
Bingh and .Narayau Vainan Tiluk wore (he living 

symbols of the Indianization of Christ iaui(y and their 
lives will be a perennial source of in^pirarioti to all 
those who are working in this field. Much, I say, 
has been done but much still reniMii to be done. 
Before the Indian C'hurch lies this glorious 

opportunity ; W’lll it tail us m our hour ol need'/ 


Improvement of the Conditions of Labour 
Not Yet Effected 

The Roval (^oniiiiiHsioii of DnbouT., jiopuliirly 
known ii-' “1 hcAVliitley Ooinmissioii,” presfiiiti-d its 
report some years !iigo. The Lfilioiir condition in 
India is such that immediate steps Phoiild Ije taken 
to improve it. But the provincial governments 
are giving effect to the recon mimidatioiis of the 
Commission very tardily. The following extructn 
from The National Christian Review 

will make clear our contention : 

The Royal Commission expressed grave concern 
about th.'^ illiteracy of Indian workmeu. They 
wrote : Tn India nearly the whole mass of 
industrial labour is i I literate, a state of affairs 
which is unknown in any oluer^ country of 
industrial importance. It is almost impossible to 
over-estimate the consequences of this disability, 
which are obvious la wages, in health, in pro- 
duottvity, in organization and in several other 
dite0tkta<>-’ Among the measures suggested for 
retoadyuig this state of affairs was the application 
.^opaipiili^ai wl in this conneetion it was 


recommended that the imper limit for 

compulsory education should be raised to 12 years, 
the minimum age for factory employment. The 
Provincial Governments of Madras. Bombay. 
Panjab have accepted the recommendation and 
have tiikcn steps to introduce the necessary amendment 
iu their Primary Education Acts. In Bengal 
compulsory primary education having so far been 
introduced only in the Chittagong municipality the 
necessary legislation may have to wait till a larger 
number’ ot miiiiii'ipalities introduce compulsory 
education iiinlcr the provisions of the presont Act. 
The IT p. and the CJ. P. Govern iiitMils have the 
matter still under coiisider.ilioii and the Bihar and 
Grisha GoviTiiincnl while not prepared to dis.agree 
with the nvoimnciidadoti consider it not feasible to 
take arjy aclioii at present. 

Crider this hc.nl [lletth-h and Welfare of Industrial 
Workers] the Itoyal Commission made some 
miport'iiii ivcoriiMi'‘rid:itioMS. One was that the 
Adiilreratioii of Foods Acts should be in force in all 
Provinces, tliat local govern men ts should endeavour 
to make their provisions more widely applicable, that 
severer penalties should be provided and that a 
clause regulating iinpori.ation and bale of condensed 
skimmed milk siioiihl. if possible, be incorporated. 
Madras, Bengal and L'nitcd Provinces show commend- 
able progress in giving effect to this recommendation. 
For instance, tlic Madras Prevention oJ Adulteration 
.\ct has bcim exletided to Madras city, 1() mufassal 
niiinieipahries and one Danehuyut board in the 
Presidency, It w proposed to e.xtend the Act to about 
ilS more local areas. Tbe rules framed under the Act 
are elaborate enough to yirohibit the sale of condensed 
milk i£ not up to the picscribed standard of purity. 
The riil(5S now' under revision arc expected to be more 
eficctive, particularly in the matter of the sale of 
ndiilteraled tjhvf\ More or IonH similar Acts are in 
operation in Bengal and United Provinces. Bihar 
and Orissa, the Oeniral Provinces and the Burma 
Governuiciits have the matter still under eousidcra- 
tion. 

Another recommendation uiidi^ this head is that 
coinprelieiisiv** I’ublie Health Acts should be passed 
ill all Provinces. In making this recommendation the 
Commishioii wioto : 'It is generally recognized that 
the first comprehonsivo Public Health Act, brought 
into force in lS7r>, made possible the marked advances 
in public liealth which nave taken place in England 
sinec that date. AUhough sections dealing with 
nuhiic health maiters find a place in every municipal 
and local boarils Act in India, these arc in many 
respects disconneelcd and incomplete, and public 
health legislation requires considerable amendment 
and addition.' 'fhe Governments of Madras, Bengal 
aiui United Piovinces are taking steps for enacting 
Public Health Acts as rccommendea. The other 
Governments have the matter still under consi- 
deration. 

A third recommendation under this head is that 
'maternity benefit legislation should be enacted 
throughout India on the lines of the schemes 
operating in Bombay and the Oentrol Provinces.’ 

A non -official Bill on the lines of the Central 
Provinces Act has been introduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council. But in other Provinces the 
question of introducing the legislation proposed is 
still under consideration. 
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“The New Republic’’ on the Trial of 
the British En^neers 

TkP' Npw RrpnhUr has the followinf?: e<litorial 
note on the trial of the British enprineors in 
Russia : 

Were these cnjrineers, nnd their Russian c?on- 
fn'*ros, actuallv jruilty ! Were thej' spies in the 
employ of Clreat Britain, or of someone else eii paired 
in doliherato sabotnpo upon inachinerv they themselves 
installed, and in the eolloctinp of military information 
such ar> mipht be useful to the enemy ui ease of 
war ? It is impossible at this <listance to answer 
these (piestions. Russia is u strnnpo eouiitry ; fhinps 
happen thlPrf* whieh would be impos*ihle anywhere 
else. International espionage does i*o on , a sfrikinp 
picture of British s])ies at work in Rnssh is piven 
in the recent hook, “British Apent,” by B. H Bruce 
Txiekhart, who was himself part of I he orpani/ation. 
It is true that fc^ir John Simon den^d eatcaorienlly 
that these men were Enphsh apents ; hut it is also 
true that if they had been sT'iet-. preat pains would 
have been taken* to keep 8ii John from knowinp it. 
and he probably, would have been enconrnpeu to 
make just the' statement he did. Thouph all 
countries enpape in espionape no eoiintry ever 
offieially admits it ; when a spy is rauiiht, either 
bis poverument lets him shifi tor himself or it loudly 
proclaims his innocence. The procoedinps in the 
Russian trial seem to indicate jireltv clearly that at 
least one and probably two of the Enplibhraen were 
ppiJty of some, at any rate, of the eharpes. 

If the evidence, as reported by newspaper eor- 
rPBponrVmts, was much less (•onvineinp than support- 
ers of Russia would have wished, it must be 
remembered that mneh of the most ini])ortnn1 
material was undoubtedly broupht forward at the 
secret prelimiary ht'arinp which, in Russian procedure, 
is often more important than the trial itself. It must 
also bo remembered that some of the evidence may 
have been suppressed by the Russians for military 
reasons. Finally, cverr the bitterest foe of the V, S. 
S. R. must rreopnize that that country had evrrvthiiip 
to lose and nothinp to pain by nlienatiiip Fnpland 

S ' 1 st at this time. Her trade treaty with Great 
ritain w’as about to expire. Relations with Germany, 
her other chief customer, were berominp impossibly 
Btrained beeause of Hitler’s crusade apninst Com- 
munism. True, (he United States was prowinp more 
friendly : but it was to Russia’s obvious advantape 
to play off one Anplo-Saxon power against the other. 
To believe that Hussia in such a situation would 
ddiberately cook up a spv scare for internal purposes 
—in order, for example, to distract attention from 
the domestic food situation — is to suppose that the 
leaders of that countijr are crazy. A much more 
sensible hypothesis ia one whieh says that con- 
fronted by what they regarded as overwhelming 
jayidence of guilty the ^viet oflSLciab folt Impelled 


to order the trial no matter how deplorable the 
lM)lUical consequeneeB rnipht be. 


Britons Can Do 'No Wrong 

Tffp Pfoplp's Trihunr o1 Shanghai comments 
on the same trial from another point of view : 

The arreKt, trial, and seutonee, by the Soviet 
Government, nf the Britidi teelinieid experts of the 
Metiojioliran ViekerB Gompiiny for espioiitipo, and 
other iiiul(‘rproiiiid, aetivitiiB in* Soviet Russia have 
attracted on^ideralJc attiMition in China even at the 
present stage of the national eiisiM. 

A dmintercHtf'd ami impartial olwerver could not 
In'lp bi'inp «urprisefl at the actions taken by the 
BniMh aulhoniicH in their attempts to bring pressure 
upon Moscow to set frei* (he prisoners, actions which 
amounted to a duuand for extraterritorial jurisdiction 
for British subjects in Russia. The demand for the 
immediate release of the British cnpiiieers, accompanied 
by the threat of an official boycott of Soviet goods, 
hmnd no parallel in contemporary history except 
possibly in Ciliina, although the cireumhtauces here 
are considerably different. That the British Ooverm- 
ment should bccoine so indignant over the arrest of 
the six suspected Britons is, to say the least, inexpli- 
cable unless It be assumcfl that Britons could do no 
wrong in Soviet Russia. It is a matter of common 
knowdedge that suspected British subjects are frequent- 
ly placed under arrest by foreiLMi Governments, in 
japan, in France and in any other country except 
China, where they can always liinl protection under 
the iiniliilernl system of consular jurisdiction and 
extraterritoriality. As a matter or fact, almost 
siniuhaneously with (he arrest of the British suspects 
in Russia, tw’O British subjects 'iverc arrested in 
Germany under jireci'^ely the same charges. The 
latter incident, however, has received no publicity and 
lit lie is kiiowm of the subsequent developments. The 
Soviet authoriiies, therefore, look the only proper 
action in detaining the British suspects, if for no 
other reason than that the British Government, by 
its thrchts. has publicly challenged the competency 
of the Soviet jjudiciaiy', just as it has, time an<l again 
challenged China’s jucliciary. The British insinuation 
is that the .Tananesc, French, German and ihe 
governmental autnoritics of other countries are com- 
petent to deal with British culprits according to law, 
but not (he Boviet nor Chinese authorities. In view 
of the circumstances, Moscow had no alternative but 
to detain the British suspects and give them a proper 
trial in accordance with the laws of the IT. B. B. R. 

The real reason at the back of the British Govern- 
ment’s altogether ridiculous atfd childish action, 
howevert is not far to seek. Certain iJedges were 
made by the British Delegation, at the Ottawa 
Conibrence, to Canada and other British Pominiona, 
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which oonld not possibly be carried ont go looa aa 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement remained in forces 
Negotiations for the revision of the Agreement have 
been in progress for some months past, although it 
was apparent from the start that Great Britain was 
not likely to succeed in inducing the Soviet Govern- 
ment to accept her terms. An excuse, therefore, 
must be found for t«trminating the Agreement, and 
no more suitable and appropriate occasion there could 
be than the arrest of the British engineers by the 
Soviet Government, 

In connection with the above-mentioned trade 
relations, it is intereKting to note that the British 
Embargo Bill efTects only 80 per cent of the usual 

Soviet importations into Great Britain, these being 
mostly grain, lumber, butter and other produce whicE 
Canada can well supply. 


Where Is the ^‘Uodern ' World 

Contemporary novelists, essayists, and other 
writers often claim that human society is pa^^sing 
through a moral revolution, referring chiefly to 
the relation between the sexes, and assert that 
the moral behaviour ot men today is different from 
what it was in the last century. The Rev. R. A. 
E<i wards vigorously denies this statement in the 
Hibh^t Journal and says that tlie world of the 
so-called new morals exists only in imagination 
and books. He says : 

Many times as 1 have read 'the works of these 
modern writers and have got from them a picture 
of a world sexually mad, I have been perplexed on 
reflecting that somehow I have missed finding this 
strange new world. The people whom 1 meet seem 
to me fundamentally not very difTeronf from the 
people who lived “before the war.” Certainly they 
dress differently, most women ride astride to hounds 
now-a-days, and girls appear in iTOusers and bathing 
eostumes that would no doubt hgve surprised their 
grandmothers ; certainly boys and girls mix and 
play together with a ireedom that thty used not to 
possess ; certainly there are birth-control shops now 
in Oxford Street, and not onl} in the neighbourhood 
of Charing Cross. But does the difference really go 
very deep ? Is the arrival of an illegitimate child 
now bailed with approval ? Is the break-up of a 
marriage frankly accepted as honourable ? Are all 
these hikers who stride along our roads in the 
summer indulging in bursts of free love when 1 am 
out of sight 7 Are those lunocent-looking tents 
along the foreshore really the scene of unprintable 
doings 7 Do those girls who plunge >^0 radiantly 
in the spray, or who put up so excellent a game 
with their male opponents at tennis or golf, snatch 
immediately, when the play is over, at the “new 
claim by women to imitate tne vices of men ?’' It 
aeems odd to me to reflect that perversely I cannot 
point to these families where the children are at 
loggerheads with their parents. Have I moved in 
the wrong world 7 Has this world that roars and 
groana over its sexual problems and has adopted 
a new morality passed me while X was n^Uximtly 
famking the other way 7 



mig^t be different from mine^ but to my astonish" 
ment ihef shared my perplexity. They, too, had not 
found this brave new world peoplra by care-free 
folk who have solved the puzzle of the conquest of 
happiness by doing what they will. They could only 
affirm that the ordinary working world in which 
they moved was much the same as ever, a world in 
which ordinary men and women, even if they did 
not often come to church, did their best in very difficult 
economic circumstances to live the old moral life in 
the old way. Could it be that we had all missed 
the modern world, moving in some cloistered seclusion 
away from the hurly-burly of the market place 7 
Or could it be that the whole thing was a fiction 
a world constructed out of “cases”, a world of the 
lamp and the typewriter, a world called into being 
by dons in their common rooms 7 

When all is said and done, even modern young- 
sters are likely to feel that there is something rather 
specially wonderful, even if they hesitate to say 
sacred, about the birth of children ; it is likely that 
even a modern girl must know that even the best 
birth-control methods are not entirely “safe,” and 
might wish, to put it at its lowest, to have a husband 
just in case things went wrong and even, in spite of 
the new freedom and the offers of the stud farm, to 
have his love and care when her time drew near. 
Most fathers stiU appear to have, shall we say, an 
affectionate interest in their children, and as we look 
round at our acquaintances it is surprising to find 
how few of them are divorced. These young people 
may laugh uprdariously, and rush about in motors 
and even smoke and drink more than is good for 
them, but the general run of the facts of life 
is^ against the probability of there being any 
widespread sexual license as an accompaniment of 
the new freedom. Do these writexi really know the 
modern world 7 


Is a Communist Bevolutioix Possible in 
Western Europe ? 


Reinbold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral 
SoMety is an outstanding book of this year. 
Among other things, he says in this book that 
“the success of the Marxian revolutionary formula 
in Russia has given rise to confusions and 
hopes which could be realized in Western 
civilization only through the rarest concatenation 
of circumstances.” His arguments on this point 
are summarized by Mr. Middleton Murry In course 
of a review in the New Leader : 


First, the middle-classes are far more firmly based 
in the modern social structure than Marx imagined : 
the disinherited white-collar worker does not turn 
to revolutionary Socialism ; he turns to Fascism. 
Second, the agricultural labourer is not revolutionary ; 
be is instinctively anti-collectivist. And third, me 
cultural and religious opposition to the proletarian 
negation of cultare and religion, exemplified in the 
undiminished strength of the Centre Party in 
Germany, is much stronger than it was in BittabL 
Add to this, fourthly, the division in the 
proleuriaD ranks themselves The Allied, semiHikHled 
worker, the worker In the eheitered trades is ^^inore 
cdliectinstie than the whlteHmllar wmrkes but Is in 
many respeets, lese revdnliraarv”. 

Nsebuhr*s floal ioonAirioii**-^d it hi OM of the 
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utmost importance, both in its ncf^ative and positive 
implicatiOQB, for a Tealistic f^cialist strategy— 
is this : 

Western civilization will not be ripe for proletarian 
revolutions for many decodes, and may never be 
ripe for them, unless one further condition of the 
Bfarzian prophecy is fulfilled, and that is that the 
inevitable imperiafism of the capitalintic nalionn will 
involve them in further wars on a large scale. Biich 
a war would not necessarily result in communistic 
revolutions, but it would shatter the authority of 
some States sufiicienUy, and create enough social 
chaos to make some kind of revolution possible. 

That is a sober and aobering^ analysis of the 
actual power>factors for and against a Leninst 
revolution in a Western industrial ' nation. It is no 
wonder that as Niebuhr says, realistic Marxians *'do 
not give themselves to the romantic illusions current 
among certain classes of intelloctuals, who think that 
a revolution is an easy achievement.” 


The Scottsboro Caae and the Position of the 
Negro in the United States 

The fainoufl Scottsboro caae is a tyjjical case 
illustrating the disadvantages of the Negro’s 
position in the United States. The Chrmtinn 
Register makes the following comment on this 
case : 

The outstanding facts in this distressing case are 
as follows: Two years ago eight Negro boys were 
convicted in Scottsboro, Ala., of having criminally 
assaulted two girls in a freight car in which they were 
making a trip from Stevenson to Paint Eock, Ala. 
They were sentenced to be hanged. 

The case was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court and in November, the court ruled by a 

vote of seven to two that the trial had not been a 
fair one, as the courthouse was surrounded by a 
howling mob creating terrorizing conditions under 
which a just and impartial verdict was rendered 
almost impossible. The case was returned to the 
Alabama courts for retrial. , , . . 

By change of venue, the uew trial was held m 
Decaiuc, Ala., on April 9, 1933, only one of the 
accused being tried at that time. Similar conditions 
of mob excitement and threatenings prevailed. The 
only direct evidence was that of the two girls, both 
of unsavoury reputation. One of them held to her 
previous testimony. The other stated _ under oath 
that her testimony at the first trial, charging 
assault, had been raise and was made in the hope of 
escaping arrest and in fear of further trouble to 
herselL She testified that neither she nor her com> 
panion had been assulted. The lawyer in the 
defense brought out the fact that in spite of jury 
regulations no Negroes were ever selected for jury 
panels or allowed to serve. 

The judge was fair-minded and endeavoured to 
conduct the trial iu a fair imd orderly way. 

But the jury brought in a verdict of guilty and 
reoomroendea the death sentence. The other boys 
were hurriedly taken to Birmingham for safety. 
They wilt be tried separately and doubtless convict;^ 
sentenced, idtbough the trial has been temporarily 
postponed. The heat move qa the part of 
defanee will be to appeal the ease again to the 
Stgiiene Court. 


The prominent part in the defence was taken by 
the International Labour Defence, a communist 
organization, with which the National Apsociation 
for the Advancement of Coloured People, thouA it 
had prepared the briefs used and had done mucn of 
the preliminary work, found it impossible to continue. 
It is. however, deeply interested in bringing the 
case and the problems involved before the Supreme 
Court and is quietly raising money and working 
toward that end. The Associotion announced on 
April 12 that although it still diffei^ with the 
International Labour Defence on certain mewods of 
procedure and on political philosophy, it has put 
Iho^e differences in the background and snail use 
all its energy in raisiug funds for the deftjiice. _ 

8uch being the story {in bare, dispassionate 
outline), what concern is it of ours?^ ^ 

It points to the extreme difficulty of the Negros 
obtaining impartial justice in many of our American 
CouTts today or even fair treatment, and impa^al 
opportunity, in most American communities. The 
failure of democracy in this respect is most 
able, nay. disgraceful. We criticize the South, but 
we of the North are very far from being guiltless. 

The Negro people have yet a long hard road to 
travel, but can wc not ^ as churches, communities, 
or individiials do something more, nay, much more, 
to create a friendly feeling and to open the doors 
of industrial and professional opportunity as more 
and more become fitted for such work ? Can we not 
demand justice, taboo prejudice, and apply to every 
race the test “a man’s a man for a’ that and «ve 
to each his just due? Shame on a country that 
bestows citizenship and denies rights ! Shame on a 
community that proclaims freedom and negl^ects 
conscience; that proclaims God and the brothernooa 
of man, and " sacrifices its citizens upon the altare of 
Moloch or Baal, of gain or greed, race prejudice, 
class hatred, sectional jealousies or national pn^.l 
We condemn others, rightly or wrongly. Would it 
not be more to the point to amend our own ways 7 
Where there’s a good will there’s a good way. 


Women’s Movement in China 

In an article on "China’s Changing Culture” 
contributed to JVorlel Unity Magazine, Mr. Frank 
Rtiwlinson writes : 

There is, as I have noted, a strong tendency to 
make women equal before the law. In modernized 
circles there is an equally strong tendency to give 
them general equality. They have educational 
equality also for all practical purposes. In 1923 the 
Society for the Study of International Education 
isBUiri a report. This report declared that "the 
importance and benefit to society of education for 
women was demonstrated and proved by the Christian 
schools.'’ Women have gone abroad to study also. 
This same report declared that in the examination 
for those going abroad, as set by the Ministry of 
Vacation, the women proved that their ability is 
equal to that of the men. , . , , 

When their attitudes are moqemized the Chinese 
seem to find it easy to reoo«ize the equality of 
women by appointing them to jodHtions iirid by mm 
it they are qualified by training therefor. Within the 
ehureJM there la little difficulty hi appointing wmnea 
on oontioUiog aommitteea or iMrds when thoy are 
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flo qualified. Of course, the number of available 
educated women is loss than that, of men. In 1922 
the proportion of twirls in Ohribtian schools of the 
lower fj^rades was a litlle less than one third , tho 
proportion was much less m ^ovenimoiit schuola. 
All schools arc now ojion for the training of women 
I for most caroors. Tn J92'J about twenty-one per cent 
of the students in ffovcrnincnt normal schools were 
women. This is a new vocational outlet for women. 
A few Chinese women have even taken train iiifr for 
the ministry. In thii larger cities they quite 
prominent, in business houses, both Chinese and 
lorei^rn. Shan;?hiu has a suiressinl womon's bank. 

As early as the bet»innin^ of the niuetoeiith 
eciitury a (^hinese advoeate appeared ur/»:inft equality 
between the sexes in (.liina, especially in re{;iiids 
moral standards. The party of reform under E^waug 
Hsu was also in favour of siieh equality. In 1901 :* 
ma^ra/iiie was iinhlisliod in Tokyo aavoeatiuj' th(* 
rif^hts oi (Chinese women, After the Revolution of 
19 1 J women prencnled a petition to the Nankiiijr 
Cloverninent. niikini!: for equal ri>(hts in government 
education and marriage and iir^ini^ tb*' abolition of 
the slave trade and coneubinat^e. Their demands rtcie 
not then be'»leil. In 1922, however, the women 
Btudciits of Tekiii^ ortc-'inized tlie Women's SuQraKC 
Association and the Wjmieu's Rights League. These 
two associations spread quickly. They aimed at 
equality in j^overnment, education, marriage, property 
and inheritance and cipial pay for (([ual work. 
Hunan Arst ^ave women equal ri/^hts and in 1921 
elected u woman to the Pekirifi Parlininent. 

During recent years women's or^^anizat.ious have 
increased rapidly. These have achieved most in 
Canton. In March. 1027, for instance, 25,CK.)l) women 
joined a public parade in that city, To thetjc w'omeii's 
movements tho Nationalist Movement gave great 
impetus. This fact explains why women's oiganiza* 
tions have made more rapid progress in Canton than 
elsewhere : tlie Nationalist (tovernment has been at 
work longer there. Women, indeed, threw themselves 
enthusiaBlieall]r into the Nationali-at Movement. A 
few Nationalist cadet schools fur girls W'ere also 
established in which girls n^ccived the '^aine training 
as boys, and some girls were sent to Russia for 
training. The W. (' \. co-operated with these 

women's movements in a number of ways. Home 
reaction against and within these movements lius 
appeared. But women in China are mnving intu a 
new social position. They nn b. coming aniculale. 
The ronseieiisnt^ss of tlicir own sohdaii'x lias giown. 


Hitler and Aryanism 

Daniel A. Bineby wntos as follow's in Dublin 
Studies -(quoted in the (htholir World) on Hitler's 
Aryauism : 

Hitler’s study of history— one may be pardoned 
for wondering about its * extent- h.i« eon viiK'(*d him 
that tho chief lesson to be learned from it is tho 
vital importance of preserving laeiiil purity. The 
destruction of groat empires and civilizations may 
be always tracM to some contamination of the 
ruling race with inferior foreign blood. Among the 
races of mankind history show '* one to have been 
predominant over all others in war, poUiies, morality 
and culture : the Aryan race. Bur here we meet a 
^ffleoity. Hitler docs not seem to know the meaning 


of the w'ord Aryan : indeed, he is not even sure of 
the meaning which ho himself intends to attach to 
it. Sometimes he uses it to denote tho ^ western 
branches of the Indo-F^iiro})ean race (a sense in which 
it is never used) a** opposed to the Semites— and the 
Hindus ! But on the very n( xt page be speaks of 
Slavs. Latins, and other members of the western 
Indo-European stock ns ^‘inferior races/’ denying 
them the august title of Aryan. The latter is usually 
reseived for the peoples of Germanic race, or, to use 
the phrase made fashionable by pseudo-ethnologists 
of the last century, the “Nordic'* peoples. The 
Nordic race is tho flower of humanity, the Herrenvolk 
born to rule the world. But lieing few in numbers 
compared with the swarms of “lesser breeds" which 
surround it, it. can only ho})e to retain its leadership 
of civilization by lealoiUlj'^ preserving its racial purity 
from foreign intermixture. Tn this task the German 
people have a sueeial lesponsihiiily ; for Germany is 
the largest. Nordic country in Europe and apparently 
po^scsse. the Nordic virtues in sjioclal degree. The 
theoiy IS by no means new ' it counted adlierenU in 
Gerinany long licfore Hitler was heard of and, ironi- 
cally enbimh, its chief apostles w^cro two lorcigners . 
the Frenchman Gobiiieau and the Englishman 
Houston t:?tewart GhamberliLin. ^ The latter’s inAueiice 
is manifest in Hitler’s ethnological disseitations, and 
1 sliouhi not be hiirf>rispd if his reading on the 
subject has been con lined to Chamliermin’s Onnid- 
laffru di*s nett H Mill \nf Jtthrhimdet ts. That this extreme 
theory has been refuted a thousandfold by history 
it IS hardly necessary to state. Hitler may possibly 
believe it ; his more' intelligent followers certainly do 
not. They merely use it as a cloak to cover their 
crude anti-Semitism 


Japanese Views of a Mandate 

UndiT the Treaty of Versailles some of the 
South Sea Islands were entrusted to Japan as 
the Miindr^tovy Power. The secession of Japan 
from the Tveague of Nations has naturally raised 
the tjucstion whether the mandate has not also 
reiiM'd along with the withdrawal. Japan, 
however, has no intention of surrendering her 
po^.seshions, as will be seen from tho following 
extnicL from an article by a Japanese admiral 
in Thr Jnpnit ^ff^fJa\inr — an interesting commentary 
oil the mandatory system ! The admiral writes ; 

It is needless to say that the South Sea Islands 
occupy an essential position in Japan’s national 
defeiioe. Take a glimpse at a chart of the Pacific, 
and you will immcrlLately find how strategically an 
imponant position those islands under Japanese 
mandate hold in the very centre of the Western 
Pacific, surrounding Guam, blocking the Philippines, 
and erecting a strong-hold against possible American 
invasion in Eastern waters, constituting a menace to 
Japan’s flank. 

It is only for the reason of posBessing the 
Archipelago under our mandate that we are content 
with a naval ratio .of 7 for the maintenance of 
national defence. Should one of these islands be 
separated from our rule so as to fail into any otbei 
power’s control, thus producing a crack in the naval- 
sentry line of Japan’s national defeoce, we should 
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be unable to maintain our security, even If with a 
ratio of 10 to 10 in our naval stratcf^y. Further- 
more, in the event of any foreign warships laying 
anchor along the Archipelago, Japan would be 
perfectly blocked from the sea, no doubt practically 
experiencing the application to this country of the 
L^gue's sanction by virtue of Article ih of its 
Covenant. 

Needless to say, an economic blockade will not 
be so easily feasible. Both blocking and blocked 
countries will fall into similar financial difliciiltics ; 
sometimes the blocking country may oven cxperienco 
far greater difficulties than the blocked. Especially 
is this the case with Japiii which is now tied to 
Manchukuo by the strongest bonds. 

However, in case the combined fleets of America 
and Britain should connoet 8ingapon% FTongk mi* 
the Pliilinpincs, Guam, Hawaii and the South Scj 
Islands, Japan would be doom(‘d to absolute isolation 
ill the whole* expinse of the Pacific from the \lcutiaii 
Islands in the north to the Southern Pacific. This 
strong pressure would eventually fnrc(5 Japan to 
resort to di.sarlv.iiitag>'oiis stniteiry, cau-iing politboans 
to interfere in the impirtaiit line of iiiv.il stratcg\. 
This is the most essential urouinl for our logic in 
miintiiiiing drastic mca^iiros i>i regard to the future 
possession of inauilatory region in the South Seas 


Life Beyond the Earth 

The dis<‘overv of bactorin in a iiietcoritc by 
Professor CV B. Lipiiiiin has given occasion for 
specula tiou on forms of life in heavenly bodies 
other than the earth, Th< Note Ilcpubhc writes • 

The weeks which have passed since Professor 
(Charles B. Lipman made his surjinsing announcement 
that he had found livilig hnetena in meteorites have 
not resulted in successful refutation of his claim. 
To be sure, his statement is being hotly attacked in 
some (luarters by those who assert that the bacteiia 
must have got into the meteors after they had 
reached the earth ; but thus far, such statements, 
appear to be mere surmist*. The real t*^st, of course, 
will come when Ins experiments are repe.itixi by 
others. FTis own account of what he has done 
written in the careful style of the orthodox scientist, 
would seem to indicate that he took every jiossible 
recaution against the accidental transplanting of 
actcria into his samples. Assuming that the bacteria 
were native to the meteorites, they could readily have 
survived the fiery heating of the outer surface 
during the^ meteor^s rush through the earth 
atmosphere, the internal temperature beiug 
demonstrably quite cool. The exact origin of 
meteors is of course unknown, but according to 
astronomical theory many of them probably come 
from comets and others represent strav fragments, 
children or grandchildren of the sun's original mass, 
whirling arround in the solar system and finally 
sucked up by the tidal attraction of one planetary 
body or another. 

The discovery of life on meteors, if assumed to 
be authentic, would thus indicate the inherence of 
life in celestial matter conditioned far less favourably 
than are such planets as Mars or Mercury. But even 
when aooeptea with reserve, Professor Lipman’s 
experiments cannot but raise— if only speculatively— 


a corner of the veil on the mystery of life and man 
in the great universe. 


The Nazi Terror in Germany 

A correspondent of the Manrhcuter Gnurdian 
(quote'll ill The Lirint/ App) describes the Nazi 
terror in (jerniiiny i 

There is a widespread bidicf that (Tcrmnny has 
been through a period in which some deplorable but 
ncvcrtlndesR natural excesses have been committed— 
iiutiiriil in so far as revolutions are habitually accom- 
panied by a certain i llcrveseencc that usually leads 
to disorder and mob violence. Indeed, among the 
supporicrs ol the llilhntc Tcgime there is a certain 
pride -pride because the ‘revolution’ was earned out 
with HO little bloudsheil ; and the plinise, ‘tin bloodiest 
revolution in history,’ has become a favourite catch- 
word. 

J’he Hitl»*rite victory is not a revolution but a 
coiintcr-revolution. There htve been both revolutions 
and counlcr-rcvolntions less bloody, and, as for the 
bi*lief that the vioh'iice of the last few weeks has 
been ot the kind natural in a period of excitement, 
it is nocessary to state categorically that this belief 
IS wholly erroneous. To hold il ih wholly to mis- 
conceive the character of the Hitlerite counter- 
revolution. 

The (icniian (loverninenl, and more particularly 
(Uptain (Tfiriiig, who, no loss than Hitler himself, 
is the dictator of CTennan>. by admitting a few ana 
t1(*iiying the many excesses (while designating the 
few as perfectly natural, indeed oxensabJe, as Captain 
(hiring did in his spcci'h at Stettin on March 17) 
attempt not only to conceal by 1 far the greater and 
by far the more terrible part bt the truth, but also to 
make themselves an<! their so called 'revolution’ 
appear unique and rcsplcndcnl. by reason of the 
kindness and the inagiiamity of its leaders and the 
irodiginus decency and self-discipline of their 
ollowcrs. Thus tliey convert a thing of shame into 
an object of sclf-congratulation and lioastfiil pride. 

This they are able to do all the more easily be- 
cause they have the jxiwer - there is no press in 
(romiany, and no news that is not all obscqiiiouB- 
iicss to the will of the dictatorship can be told ; no 
truth can be told b> the defeated opposition, and 
no falsehood told by the (lovernment can be publicly 
denied. 

The deeds of violence committed in the first period 
of the dictatorshi]) were not desultory, they were not 
mob rule, they were systematic and purposeful. The 
opposition rcollcctivcly and individually) must not 
merely be defeated according to normal constitutional 
procenuro; it must be broken up, demoralized, and 
nitiniidated by physical force— this, and this alone, 
is the true policy of the dictatorship towards the 
opposition. 

The methods used wdll be familiar to all acquainted 
with the history of German reaction ever since the 
year 1918. They were used in the Ruhr in 1930. 
They have not changed except in so far as they have 
been elaborated. They consist esseikiallv in beating 
as many of the opposition as can bi 'aught, the 
beatings often taking^ the most Inhuman lorm. They 
inflict extreme physical agony and Bometimes death, 
and cause widespread fear— they are meant to cause 
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fear, and to serve as an example and a wamina. 
This, indeed, ie their chief purpose, and a whole 
^pulatioD can be kept in a state of dread by a 
doaen such exemplar}' beatings. The Polish ‘pacifi- 
cation of the Ukraine’ is a well-knonn instance of 
this method —the Brown Terror of the last few weeks 
is nothing less than the Hitlerite ‘pacification' of 
B^publican Germany. 

These beatings— often acc'impanied by murder- 
are not disorders that are being called otf or 
suppressed by the dictotorship in an efibrt to restore 
order. * They arc themselves the instruments of the 
very order the dietatorship is establishing. They onlj 
cease when their purpose is accomplished— that is 
to say, when the opposition is utterly broken and 
demoralized. But as the opposition may show signs 
of recovery at any moment, the Terror must remain 
in existence. Ihus the beatings and the murders 
will recommence (they have not ceased altogether 
even yet) the moment the opposition begins to stir, 
or seems to slir, until the Terror can be h^galized. 

Germany is now in the period of transition be- 
tween the non-legal Terror (that is to say, the beatings 
and the nonjndicial murders) and the legal Terror 
(that 18 to say, imprisonment or death under laws 
specially cnactecf so that the opposition may bo kept 
in a permanent state of fear and demoralization). The 
non-legal and the legal Terror are both organic parts of 
one permanent terroristic system, the non-legal being a 


kind of extemporized preliminary to the more ordmd 
legal Terror, which, although even the more unmerci- 
ful of the two^ is at least as effective and does not 
appear so barbaric in the eyes of the world. 

Of the non-legal Terror many instances have been 
published, though not always with complete accuracy 
of detail, for the German authorities do all in their 
power to suppress or distort the truth. 

The extent of the whole tmth cannot be estimated. 
There is nothing buit fragmentary news from the 
country genermly, and^ even in Berlin only a 
fraction of the atrocities committed by the 
Brown Shirts can be definitely established. But 
even thaX little leaves no doubt at all that the Brown 
Terror is, both for the number of the victims and 
for the inhumanity of the methods used, one of the 
most: frightful atrocities of modern times, and in no 
way comparable with the Bed Terror of revolutionary 
liussia or France, because it is not an instrument 
used under the compulsion of a life and death 
struggle. 

The alternative to those two Bed Terrors was a 
White Terror ; but to the Brown Terror (which is a 
variety of the White) there was no alternative Terror, 
for at no time were the Nazis oppressed or in danger 
of being oppressed by their opponents when the latter 
were in power as tnc Nazis are oppressing their 
0]J]X)nentB uow thst these are prostrate. 


A CORRECTION 

The review of *^The Golden Book of Tagore^^ on p. 690 of this issue is by 
Dr. Will Durant^ whose name was omitted through an oversight 
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Mahatma Gandhi Breaks His Fasf • 

By his faith in God, the purity of his 
life and liis resolve to live or die for the 
noblest of causes Mahatma Gandhi has been 
able to complete his fast of twenty-one days. 

He has broken his fast. 

We* rejoice. 

Renewed in spirit, may he live long for 
the loving service of his fcllow-crcaturcs. 

His devoted friends, co-workers and 
followers have been working with great zeal 
during the last throe weeks for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the backward 
classes. It is to be hoped that this enthusiasm 
will be permanent. If those whose impurity 
was a cause of Mahatmaji'a fast have 
repented and purified themselves, Mahatmaji 
has not suffered for thorn in vain. It is 
possible that some at least among the 
obdurate orthodox Hindus have changed 
their attitude towards the "Harijaiis.^’ 

The Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, has sent 
the following message to Mahatma Gandhi : 

Relieved from poif»:narit anxiety with thankful 
heart we welcome thin g:reat day when from 
death’s chnllenp;e you come out victorious to 
renew your fij^ht af!;ainBt sacrilegious bigotry 
simulating niety and moral degeneracy of the 
powerful, 

# 

China ^ Japan* and India 

In our last May number we quoted a 
cable from Shanghai summarizing a statement 
made by Mr. Eugen Chen, ex-foreign minister 
of China, in which it was said that the day 
of British withdrawal from India was not 
far distant, '^after which India would be at 
the mercy o£ the Japanese The whole 

statement is now available in The PeopWs 
of Shanghai It is , only prophets^ 


if there be any, who can say whether the 
British will ever inthfJraw from India, 
and if so, when. They ai*o preparing 
to rule India for a rather long, 
indefinitely long, period to come. If 

they had their way, by the time the British 
connection with India ceased, should it ever 
cease, Japan might not be in a position to 
invade India. But let us hear what 
Mr. Eugen Chon says. He begins by 

observing : 

The attempt of .fnpan to destroy the inter- 
national system which hitherto has sustamed 
the territorial and administrative integrit;^ of 
China, is a matter of profound interest to India, 
more specially to C'ongress India. 

He proceeds to give his reasons. 

TL« day must conic when the British shall leave 
India, after completing ^ task which, begun in 
conquest, has been transformed- by the forces of 
historical development into a trustee's stewardship. 
And because events arc moving swiftly under 
pressuro of revolutionary changes destined to alter 
I ho existing order of society throughout the world, 
the departure of the British raj from India may 
not be far distant. When this event takes places 
the question of defending India against invasion 
will have lo be faced. 

It is Htntcd ; 

Iij the pabt, invasion htt*^ come overland from 
the North-west and from the West across the sea. 
If and when Jndian independence becomes a 
reality and the real government of the peninsula 
passes into Jndian hands, the overland danger, in 
so far as it may consist of possible irmption of 
frontier tribes, can bo dealt with by a comparatively 
small and highly mechanized army n^hose main 
striking arm may be an efficient air force. 

But tJio danger from across the sea will be more 
formidable. It will not come from the West but 
from the Rest in the shape of Japanese naval 
power. India was officially brought within the 
orbit of Japanese naval power by the Anglo- 
Japatiese Alliance on its first renewal in 1005, 
and again on its second renewal in 3911. And the 
connection has since been pwor/iilly riveted, so 
to speak, by the strikuig devooprient of Japwese 
trade io India as a result of the Indian b^oott 
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of British ^[oods aud the Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods. 

Mr. Eugen Chen adds why Japan would 
claim India. 

As one form of CJhinese resistance to Japan’s 
military violence in Manchuria, the Chinese 
boycott of .Tapanese goods has been put info 
operation ; and the boycott is also a national 
necessity, if only because it would be suicidal for 
C^hina to buy JapancHe goods and thus supply 
Japan with the means of Anancing her war of 
coniiiiest in C^hiiia, 

But the uwloubted louses Huffereti tnj Japan 
through the Chinese hogentt are being recouped by 
Japan ui Indm The India market today is as 
important to .Tnpan as the China market, and it 
is likely to become so important to .lapancse 
industrial and commercial economy that just 
as Manchuria is said to be Japan’s ‘Hife-linc.” so 
India may, not improbably, be claimed by Japan 
to be anotn^T ‘life-line.” 

On this view India will face the same danger 
that China will face from Japanese hegemony 
over continental xVsia. For it will then become 
a vital Japanese interest to prevent the industrial 
development of India in a mnniK'r and on a scale 
likely to couii'i^tc ox interfere with Japan’s 
thorough e?iploitation of the India market But 
in planning to secure the eventual domination of 
India, Japan has of course no intention to settle 
her surplus population in the Peninsula, since 
there is no available “empty space’ in India for 
the Japanese. In other \^ords, Japan’s mam 
objective in her designs on India Is to capture 
eventually the entire monopoly of the India 
market and, as a necessary corollary, to prevent 
India from devi'loping into an industrial State, 
so that Indian production shall not compete with 
Japanese production in the India market. 

The atatoment coiicludcrt thus : 

If then, Jaimii succieeds in her pn^sent war of 
conquest in ('‘hina and possesses herself of the 
strategic and maternd resources to invade India 
on the morrow of the departure of the British 
raj (a development, it must be emphasized, that 
is inevitable in view of the necccs«ity of the India 
market to Japanese industrial po\r<T^ it must be 
plain 10 India, particularly to '^'uiionalist India, 
that there is vital relation between ihr Manclm- 
rian question and Indian froedrim and security. 

Bhoukl India facilitate the. Japanese conqu»?st 
of China by allowing Japan to penetrate and 
exploit the India market, China must ninjcwsarily 
and fatally suffer. But if (’hina suffers today, * 
India will indubitably sutler tomorrow. Whereas 
if India eo-operate with (’hma by instituting an 
Indian boycott of Japanese goods -oven if this 
involve a relaxation of the Indian bjivcott of British 
goods (which has in reality e<ni^cd to be a 
necessary measure of pressure to secure Indian 
Independeiieo)— there is ceitain to be, should the 
day of danger dawn, a strong (ihina, friendly 
and fateful to India, ou the fiaiik of Japan’s 
line of invasion to the J’eninsula. 

This is a matter of de^ concern to the whole 
of India ; and therefore China appeals to Indian 
nationalists to move, tbro^h (Jongress action, the 
Indian masses to realisation of the Japanese 
menace to Asia and to other Indians, who share 


officially in the work of government, to raise in 
Council the question of Japanese economiif 
penetration in the sense of an urgent matter 
affecting the present economic security and the 
future defence of India. 

Whether the Hritish would withdraw from 
India and whether in consequence the 
Japanese would invade India, need not be 
discussed. But it is the bounden duty of 
Indians to safe-guard and d(3velop their own 
trade and industries without any feeling of 
bitterness against any foreign nation. Luxury 
articles^ in a comprehensive sense, from 
abroad India need not and should not 
purchase. She should purchase only those 
foreign articles which are necessary to make 
and keep her sons and daughters cilieieut, 
endeavouring all the while to manufacture 
them herself, such^ for example, as 
machinery for inanujpacturing purposes. 

Indo- Japanese Trade 

Let iLs have some idea of the extent and 
variety of Japan’s exports to India. 

According lo the Asnhi Japan’s exports l.o India 
in 19J2 totalled VJ2,tXK),(K)0 yen. India has 
gradually been taking the place of the China 
trade, which has been dwimlling in recoil r. years. 
Ill fact, the Indian market alter Amonc.a is the 
most important for .Japan, Beside cotton silk 
and rayon iabiies, Japan (‘xjiorts chiuaware 
yen in 10J2), glassware ( I,l0ii,0()() yen), 
machinery (900,(W yen), toys (l,b)5,(>X) yen), paper 
(l,l(K),(XX)‘ yen), brass ware (2,US9,O00 yen), electric 
bulbs yen), hats (HDOOK) yen), camphor 

(072,(KV) ^cn), beer (OlU.iXX) yen), soap (9H,CK)i) yen), 
nmbrellah yen), ana brushes (ITJ/XK) yen). 

In 193‘2, as compared with 1!)3], Japan’s 
purchases from India declined from 133 
iiiilUuii yen to I IB millions, while India’s 
purcluscs from Japan increased from 110 
millions to 192 million yeti. Thr Japan 
(^hrorftf le writes : 

A trade balance upset in this extraordinary 
manner cannot fail to cause some commotion ; 
and when Mr Gandhi said, something over a year 
ago, that Indian industries needed much more 
protection against Japanese competition than 
against British competition, ho showed, for a saint, 
remarkable commercial insight. It is of a country 
that is thus open to .lapancse goods that (lencraL 
Araki is pleased to say that the people groan 
under British oppression and that Asia, cannot 
stand any more of it. Apparently Indians think 
that the best thing they can do with the freedom 
that they have is to check such a flood of Japanese 
goods, especially when Japan is apparently endea- 
Touriikg to shut out Indian goods from her markets- 
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How irt the fihntttiiig out boing done ? We 
rend in the same paper : 

Japanese writers have protested that since 
Japin l)UyR Indian raw cotton, it is only a matter 
of reciprocity for Tndii to take sonicthinc: in 
excharifre. Statements like this arc, of course, 
made without any rcf^ard to the facts and without 
any rcfcroiico to the ti“;iirea. Japan is now’ taking 
far more American than Ir.dian cotton, and would 
be rather astonished if reproached with the fact 
and asked to practise inr»re reciiirocity Tremend- 
ous efforts have been made to abolish' the import 
of pig-iron from India, and imports of leather 
and rubber Ihcnee have deelined. There has been 
some inereasc in lead. On the other hand, Indian 
irn])OIt^ of toys, lamps, bnislies, umbrellas, 
luachimTy, iron nj.nnufactiires, iron, glass, earthen- 
w'are cement, i)flper, jewellery, buttons, hats and 
'cap*^, knitted goods, silk handkerchiefs, cotton 
tow'cls. cotton blankets, silks and ra\ons woollen 
goods, cot » on goods, cotton yarns, matches, cam- 
]»bor, «oap, fish oil, peppeimint oil, vegetable oils, 
ami beer, all showed extraordiiiai y in'’reases in 
ItKf^ as compared with 10*11 

It has boon ar^iiod that as tlio purchasing 
power of the average Indian is low and as 
Japanese goods are the eheapest in the 
market, it is best for Indians to buy Japanese 
goods. Thv Japan (Inonivlv fnrnislies the 
following reply to this argnnient : 

\eiflicr in India nor in anv other country 
nowiidavs is it considc'red, liy those who have 
most intfuence in taritl matters, beneficial to buy 
cheaply, llalher it. rouses them to the highest 
pitch ot alaim, and they demand protection from 
sneb beii^'fitF. Any other country which had such 
an cxj>erienc(* as India would do the same thing 

Great feeling has been aroused in Japan 
at the oH'oris being officially made to protect 
Indian industries, though it is believed that 
the objeet is not so much to safe-guard Indian 
interests as to safe-guard the interests of 
lianeashire. But no industrial nation which 
impose s protective duties on imports ought 
to be surprised at what is being clone in India. 
Japan freely resorts to such protective 
methods whenever she thinks it necessary. 
As Thf Japan Chronirle says : 

Japanese duties are increased monstrously, and, 
if anj objection is raised, it is pointed nut that 
this IF necessary in order to enable the home 
industry to gel established, or to rediess the 
adverse balance of trade, or lo cheek Inxurious 
tendencies, — all of which are regarded as perfectly 
good reasons, though it is forgotten that they are 
likely to be as good for other countries as for 
Japan. At ono time, the plea used to be made 
that Japan was only a beginner in the industrial 
arts, and that if heir actions seemed to lack reci- 
procity that might well be ov^looked ; but it is 
much the same now that her industries are causing 
jalariD among her competitors. 


**The Asiatic League of Nations f'" 

Of all people in the world some Japanese 
gentlemen recently held a preliminary meeting 
in Tokyo to form an Asiatir League of 
Nations ! The other League of Nations, of 
which Japan has ceased to be a member, has 
not approved of what Japan has been doing 
in China. But is it not also true that it has 
not done anything or lias not been able to 
do anything lo thwart Japanese ambitious ? 
Perhaps the gentlemen referred to above 
expect that the As/afir League of Nations, 
if and when formed, would not only not do 
or say anytliing which is distasteful to Japan 
or against Japanese inleiosts but would 
also positively approve of whatever Japan 
might say or do. 

The sponsors of the Asiatic League of 
Nations appear or profess to believe that 
India is waiting for Japan to deliver her 
from oppression, thoiiph in the nieautimc the 
oppressed country feels constrained to 
practise a little economic self-d(‘fence against 
her would-be deliverer ! 

Europeans have found it extraordinarily 
paying to play the role of the ^^trustee/^ the 
iiplifter, and the bearer of the white man^s 
burden in the East. No wonder, some Far- 
Ensterners, too, should tlrink it good business 
lo play the role of deliverers of Asia from 
Western oppression. ^^Asia seems to be 
singularly ungrateful for the benefits of this 
great ideal, and is seeking ]irotoclion from the 
flood of cheap goods from Japan/’ says 77/c 
Japan Chronirir. 

Japan and India 

It is right and proper for every nation 
lo protect and safe-guard its own trade and 
industries witliout injuring the legitimate 
economic interests of other nations. If by 
the abuse of political power or by ^durapin^ 
any foreign nation obtains economic 
superiority in a country and then claiuis that 
it is legitim.ate for it by every means in its 
power to continue to exploit that country, 
such a claim cannot be allowed. Economic 
supremacy in a country, just lik^^ political 
supremacy in it, legitimately belongs only to 
its nationals. If this is admitted as it 
should be i|pd if the economic 
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autonomy and supromacy of the 
nationals of a country is not sought to be 
destroyed, directly or indirectly, by unfair 
means, every nation ought to be allowed to 
carry on commercial intercourse with other 
nations. 

Indians have no desire to pick a quarrel 
with other nations. They want to maintain 
friendly relations with all other nations. 
They wish to do this while maintaining their 
self-respect and safe-guarding their own 
interests in thc*ir own country and abroad, 
just as other nations do. Hence they desire 
to be on friendly terms with Japan. This, 
though didicult, should not be impossible, 
considering that the best minds in Japan and 
India owe alh'giance to the highest spiritual 
ideals of Asia. Such friendship is also 
necessary from the worldly point of view, 
bccauKO India and Japan arc among 
the best customers of one another. If 
India had been self-ruling, trade rela- 
tions bctw<'en the two countries could 
have been sought to bo placed on a satisfac- 
tory basis by conference between ropresemta- 
tive Japanese and Indians, lint situated as 
India is, Indo-Japanese trade relalions would 
be determined by Englishmen. If any 
Indians be employed to carry on n(‘gotiatiou8 
between the two countries, they not be 

free to seek the interests of India alone or 
prijnarily, but must see to it that British 
interests are safe-guarded above fill. 

Neverlheless, Indiati men of business 
should make their views known to Japan, 
Britain, and Ihe worlti in J. 

Japanese Efficiency 

Japan is at present engaged in actual 
warfare in C'inna in defiance of what inter- 
national opinion exists, as well as in ee.onomic 
warfare in India and scveml other regions 
of the earth. Whatever tlie moral and 
Bpiritual aspects of this twofold fight may 
be, it betokens a state of great national 
efficiency. It speaks higlily of Japan’s 
military organisation, equipment and strategy 
and of her industrial efficiency and commer- 
cial oiganijsatiOD. Underlying both is the 
ardent, nneffierveecent and persisteiOit patriotism 
;of Japanese men and women. in 


India orthodox Hindus are still fighting 
against some castes entering the temples 
where images of gods and goddesses 
are kept, though eats, rats, mice, 
worms and inseets enter them and 
touch the idols, in Japan the Samurai, the 
highest caste, voluntarily gave up their 
privileges and put an end to the caste system 
there. 

Japan’s industrial and commercial success 
is explained in pait by the depreciation of 
the yen. This is true so far as recent months 
are concerned. Hut Japan had been captur- 
ing Indian and other markets before the fall 
ot the yen. And though the depreciated yen 
helps her in lier export trade, it is somewhat 
of ft handicap in her import trade. Japan’s 
economic progress is due to her remarkabh' 
industrial and coininercial organization, 
to the Japanese carrying on both cottage 
and large scale factory industries, to the 
general and technical education given to the 
men and women employed in factories and 
shops, their healthy housing conditions, their 
plain living and frugal habits, the compara- 
tively low wages given to them, their 
efficiency, their habits of hard continuous 
work and their patriotism. And of course, 
there is also the gw^at factor of national 
independence, which enables Japan to erect 
high tariff' walls wherever and whenever 
needed. H^dia’s industrial and commercial 
inaguatcs arc loud in th(*ir prayers for 
protective tariffs. But should they not also 
bear in mind the other factors which have 
made for Japan’s industrial and commercial 
advancement ? 

TAe Sino-^Japanese War 

There are talks of truce between China 
and Japan. If the two countries agree to the 
cessation of warfare, third parties have no 
business to demur. But it is permissible to 
state that no pco)>lc can willingly accept 
subjection and that no truce under hostile 
military pressure can be lasting which is 
born of the despair of resistance of a people’s 
leaders for the time being. Some leaders 
may consider further resistance impossible. 
But there may be others — particularly the 
mass of the people, iriio may have a different 
opinion. The Chinese cannot have exhansted 
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all possible methods of resistance. Moreover^ 
oven if the entire population of a country 
bend their necks to the yoke of the stranger, 
that mood cannot be everlasting. The human 
mind has great buoyancy. It refuses to 
remain depressed for long. And should the 
generation which accepted defeat have 
entirely lost its resiliency, the same can never 
be said of its successors. 

Japan may succeed for the time being in 
practically annexing not only Manchuria and 
Jchol but other parts of the Chinese republic 
also. But such success will not make that right 
which is morally wrong. And in the long 
run Japan may find her acts of aggression in 
the Asiatic mainland detrimental even to her 
material interests. 

Disarmamcnf Talks, 

Talks of disarmament, or rather of 
reduction of armaments, have been springing 
surprises upon the public as day succeeds 
day. If independent nations can agree to 
the reduction of the armaments to any 
extent, tins consequent reduction of their 
military expenditure will enable them to 
spend more for the amelioration of the 
condition of the proletariat and the advance- 
ment of civilization. If direct and indirect 
attacks on tlie civilian non-combatant 
population, war upon women and children, 
and warfare by means of poison gases and 
bacteriological infection be tabooed, that 
would b(* no mean gain. 

Germany rightly insists on equality as 
regards arming or disarming. Either all 
nations must disarm or she must be allowed 
to arm herself like others. 

If armies bo reduced to the real level of 
domestic police and I^rosident RooscvcU^s 
suggestion that armies should not be sent 
beyond the frontiers of a country be followed, 
India's military expenditure may be reduced to 
some extent. But as India is a subject country, 
some subterfuge may be found to keep the 
present strength of the army in India intact. 

Whatever reductions there may be in the 
armaments of independent nations, the en- 
slaved position of subject nations will remain 
unaltered* For the independent nations 
which possess dependencies, will be able to 
jSRnaio masters of their subjects with even 


their reduced armaments ; because the depen- 
dencies have no armies and armaments which 
they can call their otrn. 

And reduction of armaments will not 
lead to the cessation of war. In days gone 
by peoples fought for years and decades at 
a stretch, though they did not possess modern 
weapons of destruction- As George Bernard 
Shaw has said, people will fight with their 
legs and teeth and nails and fists, though they 
may not have oven primitive weapons. For 
the cessation of war, gn^ed and hate have 
to be curbed. The birth and growth of 
inter-popular and iut(»r-racial amity and co- 
operation, bf>rn of the conviction that we all 
rise or fall together, can alone lead to that 
much desired consummation. Such amity and 
co-operation pre-suppoae the cessation of 
economic warfare and the limitation of that 
large scale of manufacture of which the 
object is the capturing of markets anyhow and 
everywhere. 

Disarmament and the Example of 
Japan 

We have grave doubts as to whether Europe 
and America, far from disarming themselves, 
will even reduce their armaments to the domestic 
police level. The governments and peoples 
of Euroi)e and America have their eyes 
and cars about them and have also sufficient 
political sense. 'Fhoy tuul that flapan, armed 
to the teeth, has been able to defy the Tjeague 
of Nations and its Member-States jointly and 
severally and America to boot. Nobody has 
yet had the* temerity to ask Japan to disarm 
or reduce her armaments. Is tlicrc any 
guarantee that, after becoming mistress of 
the resources of Manchuria and Jehol and 
after coiisolidating her j)ower to exploit the 
human and material resources of the 
rc.st of China by compelling that country 
to become a subordinate ally, Japan will 
respect the imperialistic ^'rights" and interests 
of Europe and America in their dependencies, 
colonies and spheres of influence ? We 
do not think the U. 8. A. and the great 
powers of Europe will bo so &ee from mutual 
jealousy and suspiciou aid the jealousy 
and suspicion of Japan as to reduce their 
armameoto to point of running any risk. 
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Subject Condition and Pacifism 
ot **Ahimsd** 

Individual nhtmsa or pacifism we appre- 
ciate as highly spiritual, particularly when a 
person who is able to fight (‘hooscs not to have 
recourse to ]>hysical force. Similarly we 
appreciate collective ])acilism or ohnNSn, 
specially of virile nations who are able to fight. 
For that reason we think it is the great 
warlike powers which ought to set the example 
of ffhnHs/t or pacifism. It is their nhunm 
or ])acifism which the world will accept 
as the genuine thing. 

We do not mean that weak peojdes 
should go in for hnumt or the use of phy- 
sical force individually or collectively. That 
would be ineffectual and unwise. But what 
we certainly do say is that weak peoples 
should not boast of tlunr nhimsa or non- 
violence. Let them develop their strength. 
And tluui they may be juoud of their non- 
violence. 

But this is a digression. 

What we wanted to ask ourselves is, 
what should be our attitude or duty in 
view of the pacifistic ])ropaganda carried 
on in America and sonic countries of Europe. 
Undergraduates of Oxford and souk* other 
British universities have passed resolutions 
by big majorities that they will not fight for 
king or country. There arc older pacifists, too, 
in Great Britain and other European countries 
and in America. At the same time, in many 
of these countries and in Japan there is 
military training for student*^ —even for girl 
studeirts. There is a very weak and mild 
movement for the military training of Indian 
students. Should we denounce it or try to 
innk(‘ it very very strong V We know, of 
course, that even if the agitation in favour 
of the military training of our students became 
very strong, the British Government would 
not give all onr physically .fit young men 
the most up-to-date training with the most 
up-to-date weapons. And it is not 
practical polities to sngge.^t that there can or 
should be any non-official independent move- 
ment for giving thorn such training. 

What should we then do ? Make a virtue 
of necessity and declare that, as wc Indians 
are an ancient race which has attained the 


highest degree of spirituality, we should 
prevent all our students from joining the 
University Training Corps or other similar 
bodies, and go on boasting of our innate 
pacifistic spirituality ? If we choose to do so, 
wo should also fervently thank the British 
Government for fostering the spiritual tenden- 
cies of the vast majority of Indians. 
But if our young men choose to go in for 
military training in order to ac<(uire self- 
respect and self-confidcncf, they should do so 
without being subject to the delusion that it 
would be of such kinds and character as to 
enable them to defend their country from any 
possible foreign invasion in future. But they 
can certainly look forward to the next best 
thing, namely, the ideal of offering some rosis- 
lanee to the future invader, which, even if 
ineffectual, would be better than sheer servile 
aeqnicscenee in every fresh future subjugation 
of India, after th(‘ British p(*ople have agreed 
to the discontinuance of their domination 
here. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that, 
whilst the militarist Governments of the 
independent con ii tries of the world should 
go in for pacifism, our Government slioidd 
encourage the military s])irit in all provinces 
of Jndia. In the world as a whole, those 
who are too bellicose should become pacifistic 
and those who are too pacifistic should become 
capable of fighting — and both the processes 
and tendencies should receive enoonragement 
from the r(‘sp(‘ctivc Governments of the 
bellicose* and jiacifistic peoples. 

Malaria and British Rule 

Dr. Caleb Williams Salecby, M. i>., writes 
in his work on Thv Prof/rrs.s of 
(C^assell and Co.), page 22S : 

According: to Sir Ronald Rots, malaria ib a 
racial poison, and T have elHcwhere ciled the 
evidence of <he Canibridf^e historians, which 
suggests that, the inlrodiietion of this disease 
may have been rcs])onsiblG for Athenian decad- 
ence— the t^rcatest tragedy in history. Great 
Britain is responsible for malaria in India and 
the hour will come when we must deal with it. 
Florence Nightingale fought during decades for 
sanitation in India, and now we know that 
nothing could serve the Indian jieople so well 
as measures against the malarial mosquito. It 
will remain to I e seen how (he reduction of this 
racial poison will affect the natural vigour of 
the inhabitants of the peninsula, and whether, 
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withoat malaria, which ia probably our beat allv 
there, they will be content to remain under our 
rule. 

We do not know what data have led Dr. 
Saleeby to conclude that "Groat Britain is 
rcFtponsible for malaria in Tndia.*^ But as 
the British people exercise supreme power 
over indifi, it is certainly their bouiidcu 
duty to oradusate this “racial poison.” The 
task hsis not baffled human endeavour in 
some other countries and will not baffle it 
here, if undertaken in real earnest. 

Japan Swallowing China 

The Mfutrlif^sier (inavdmn writes : 

" The .lap.iriese camfiai^n marches by the formula 
which the Cfcrmans made hialorie in 1011 • acc*or<I- 
ini' to plan. The plan has a double face, diplo- 
matic and military. In order to dofoni liersHf 
Japan attacked China, occupied Manchuria, estab- 
lished Mafichnicuo. Havin/r rested, and in order 
to defend Maiediiikuo, she invaded .lehnl. Having 
rested a^ain, and in oril(*r to defcml Jchol. she 
has crossed the (Ireat Wall and occupied n 
triangle of ground near the coast whn'h inchides 
Ohinwangtao. How far will Japan have to advance 
into China in order to defend herself snllicieiitly / 
To Tientsin, to Tokiii, to Nankin^ ? There was no 
truth in her <*ontentioii that self-defence forced 
her to make war in Manchuria in 1\YM but it is 
true enough now that her mi lit ary iiositioii is weak. 
However far she goes, the eoiitiiiiinnce of Chinese 
resistance, the presence of siihstaiitial Chinese 
forces in the field, threatens the safety of her 

advanced army and irresistibly draws her on. 
lehol is a ('liiiiese base against Manchiikuo , the 
area immediately south of the Wall is a base 
against Jehol ; the Peking-Ticiitsin region is now 
a base against the new positions which Japan h.is 
seized south of the Wall. Japan must si3ek 
military seeiinty. Her soldiers, who rule the 

country, may like war, but no soldier desires 
indefinite war with the sani* enemy. From his 
own point of view, the professional soldier’s, that 
means failure, with however many victories it is 
decorated. If he is more than a mere soldier, 

he knows that it also means a strain on his 

country which will be serious if there are economic 
and political wcaknesseB in thi' home front 

Japan, therefore, is driven by circumstances to 

f ;o on seeking military security. She is like the 
ndian Government which used always to dread an 
Afghanistan penetrated by Russian influence. But 
Japan’s Afghanistan is not stationary ; however 
far she advances, it is still just ahead of her. 

General Araki (the same that is so anxious to 
free India from Bntislx ‘oppression’) will now 
announce that the Japanese army will make no 
further move ‘unless deliberately challenged by the 
Chinese.’ (formula used on March 10, before the 
advance from Jehol), but that is the diplomatic 
constant in his ‘plan.' 

Tho British paper points out vrhat Great 
Britain should do in collaboration with tbe 


League of Nations and the United States 
of America. 

It has been an astonishing abdication in the 
field of foreign policy that we have apparently 
never since rieptember, lO.U, realized, nor realize 
oven now, whither .lapan's absorption of Xortherii 
China IS leading, liven now it might not be too 
late for action if we had a policy and were 

prcparetl, along with the l.»eaguc and the United 
States, to press it. Hut nowadays the liberal 
iiiHueiices seem always to be passive and hesitat- 
ing ; the illiberal, qaick and active. The Govern- 
ment should urge on thti United States that 

policy of the embargo against Ja})an alone which 
France is already aiixanis to adopt : it should 
urge a common declaration that no tiriaucial 
assitance will be given to .Japan, it does not 

matter that Japan at the moment may need 

neither arms nor money from abroad , the day 
may come when she will need both, and in any 
event it is necessary to insist and re-insist that 
the world eoiideinns her attack on China and 
wnll iievei accepr ils results. We ought also to 
assist the Chinese Govern men t, both now and in 
the future, by every means in our power China 
has accepted the co-opcration of Ijoagiie advisers 
ill her administration and is seeking more of 
them. We should use all our inlliience at the 
Ucagiie 10 extend this assistance, and, wherever 
pos'iible, Americans should be brought in to 
eoliuborate m it. China should be made to feel 
that, whatever the present success of the Japanese 
aggressor, the League and its friends desire to go 
on helping her, if she will have her help, to a 
belter and more stal)l<‘ condition, and that, how- 
ever long tho interval may be, they will one and 
all refuse to recognize the results of Japanese 
aggression. If they woulii do that, tho period 
would not be so long after all. 


Influence of Sopief Gouernmenf 
on Asia 

Mr. H. G. Wells writes in his book, 
Whui lue We fa do /rtf if Onr Li res. pases 
90-91 : 

How'ever severely the guiding themes and 
practical methods of the Soviet (fovernment in 
Russia may bo eiiticized, the fact remains that it 
has cleared out of its way many of tho main 
obstructive elements that wo hnd still vigorous in 
the more highly organized communities of the 
West. It has liberated vast areas from the kindred 
superstitions of the monarchy and the need for a 
private proprietary control of great economic 
interests. And it h.is presented both China and 
India with the exciting spectacle of a social and 
political system capable of throwing off many of 
the most characteristic features of tnumphant 
Westeruisiii, and yet holding its own. Ln the 
days when Japan faced up to modern necessities 
there were no models for imitation that were not 
communities of the Atlantic type ponded by the 
methods of private capitalism, ana in ^isequence 
the Japanese reconstructed their on a 

distinctly European plan, adopting u TarlUiineiit 
and brining their monax^y, social hierarchy, and 
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business and financial methods into a general 
conformity with that model. Tt is extremely 
doubtful whether any other Asiatic community 
will DOW set itself to a parallel imitation, and it 
will be thanks largely to the Jtussian revolution 
that this breakaway from European izatiou has 
occurred. 

Saniinikefan College 

On the rO“Opciiin|r of colleges after the 
summer vacation undergraduates who want 
to prosecute their studies further will join 
some college or other. Those who have 
passed the Matriculation Examination will 
join college for the first time. Those who 
have passed the Intermediate Examination 
in Arts or Science may continue to attend 
their old colleges, if possible, or may join a new 
college. 

The attention of collegians who want to 
join a new college and of matriculates is 
drawn to the advcrtis»eraent of Santinikeian 
Oollege in the present issue of The Modern 
Iteview. 

The special features and advantages of 
this iiistitution are known to old readers of 
this journal. For a liberal cnltiire in harmony 
with India’s national cultures studies of a 
somewhat wider range arc recpiired than are 
offered by the groups of courses in ordinary 
colleges. Besides such courses Hantiniketan 
college offers its own courses of studies, for 
which separate diplomas are given. More- 
over, students of this college can learn music, 
painting, etc., without extra charge. 8anti- 
niketan is free from ih^ distractions and 
temptations of crowded city life but provides 
the amenities of town life. A great advantage 
is open air life in touch with Nature. As 
the tiiaxiinum number of stiidonls admitted 
to tide college iw one hundred and as in the 
coming session there will bo only sixty new 
admissions, the professors are in a position 
to pay attention to the individual require- 
ments of students. The institufinn being 
residential, corporate lifp is a possibility and 
an actuality. Students from many provifices 
of Ixidia congregate here. Among the 
profesaore, ^ too, ther(* arc persons from 
different provinces of India and from outside 
India. Students are, therefore, able to learn 
practical lessons in oosmopclitan life. 


Rammohun Roy Centenary 

In the advertisement section of this 
number the reader will find an Appeal issued 
by the Rammohun Roy Centenary celebrations 
committee presided over by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Preparations for the celebration of 
this centenary are being made in Calcutta 
and nmny other provincial capitals and other 
towns. Preliminary preparatory mc^ctings 
have been already held in many places. For 
instance, an A<^sociated Press telegrain 
informs the public that in L'lhore 

Muslim^, Sikhs and (JliriBiiaijs joined 
ill thp birthday eelebralioiiH of Raja Bammohiin 
Roy, the fonnJler of the Bnihmo Hamaj. Tributes 
weic paid to Raja Rammohun Roy, who was 
desrnbed as the father of modern India, at the 
public mectiiiK at which Mr. Justice Abdul Qadir 
presided and also at a ladies’ meeting; under the 
presidentship of Mrs, Brijlal Nehru. 

Sir Samuel Hoare on Pandif 
Madan Mohan Malavlya 

Some weeks ago l®ondit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya circulated a statenjcnt giving 
details of unprovoked assaults alleged to 
have been committed upon peaceful and 
non-violent delegates to the Iasi session of 
the Indian National Congress *in Calcutta. 
The statement mentioned th* exact places of 
occurrence, the nature of the assaults, and 
insults, the names of many of the victims, 
and the dates and hours of the assaults, and 
gave details by means of which some at 
any rate of the policemen who were alleged to 
have committed the assaults could be 
identihed. Twenty-four members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly brought this 
statement to the notice of the Home Member 
of the Government of India, who thereupon 
promised to forward it to the Government of 
Bengal for inquiry and report. 

On a question being put in the British 
House of Commons as to what has been done 
with regard to the statement. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has informed the House that the Bengal 
Government has found the statement to be 
false from starts to finish. On a supple- 
mentary question being asked, drawing 
attention to the fact that Pan^t Madan 
Mohan Malaviya is considered to be a person 
wiA> speaks the tratii. Sir Svnuel, raing 
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offensive langaagc, said that it was to be 
regfretted that the Pandit should have given 
pablieity on two occanions to "vory vicious and 
false” charges. Tlie Secretary of State has 
also said that th(! Bengal Goveriiment will 
issue a ((nanmniqur on the subject. This 
has not yet (May 2S, been published. 

These ([uestions and answers liaviug been 
published in Indian dailies, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya sent a cable to thc! Secretary 
of State and some members of Parliament, 
saying that if a public inquiry were made he 
would have evidence led to establish the truth 
of the statement. He added that if no such 
infjniry were made, he would be glad to be 
pros(»cuted on the charge of having issued a 
false statement. 

These alternative challenges are extremely 
fair. As Sir Samuel Iloare is a brave 
EnglishTnari, it is to be hoped he will accept 
either according to his choice. 

After th(i publication of the Pandit’s 
rejoinder the F'm- P/v's-,s of India has 
published a statement made by Mr. Gopika 
Bilas Sen of Birbhum, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the last session 
of the Indian National Congress (declared 
unlawfillXto the effect that Panditji’s state- 
ment is true to the letter and that he 
(Mr, Son) was an eye-witness and vi<*tim 
of the assaults. So, if Sir Samuel Hoare 
orders a public inquiry, Mr. Sen would 
obviously be ready to give evidence ; or 
if he orders Paiiditji to be prosecuted, 
Mr. Sen should also share the Pandit’s 
fate. 

Whatever happens, let us in the 
meantime wait for a little while 
for the Bengal Government’s commimiqucn 
That document would be expected to 
tell the public by what process 
that Government had arrived at tlic con- 
clusion that the alleged assaults were entirely 
a figment of some men’s imagination. 
Evidently the value to be attached to the 
official communiqiie would depend on the fact 
of there having been no inquiry or some 
inquiry, and on the nature of the inquiry, if 
any. All officials connected with the ad- 
ministration of India, from the Secretary of 
State downwards, know that people all 
over the world consider the results of public 
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inquiries more credible than those of 
in(]uiries ht enmem. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the degrees 
of credibility of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and the high British officers 
concerned. We do not mean to suggest that, 
even if tluj statement were proved after 
public cmpiiry io be false substantially or 
in detail, that would in the least affect 
Pandit ji’s reputation for veracity. It would 
only show that he had been misinformed. 
On the other hand, if tlie statement were 
proved true in substance, that would not show 
conclusively that th<‘ Secretary of State, the 
Goveriiiuont of India and the Government 
of Bengal had knowingly said things which 
were false. It would only show that they 
had been misinformed. 

It should, however, be added that their 
love of truth would remain unimpugned if 
cither a public iucpiiry or the prosecution of 
Pandit Madan Molian Malaviya were ordered. 

The public would naturally attach iraport- 
aiic<' to two facts. Even if the information, 
supplied to the Secretary of State by the 
Govorninont of India and the Government 
of Bengal, turned out to be incorrect substan- 
tially or even in every detail, none of 
the august personages concerned would 
run the risk of even the mildest 
punishment or censure. But so far 
as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is 
concerned, he has run the risk of prosecution 
and punishment by circulating the statement. 
All over the world, other things being equal, 
different values are attached to statements 
made by persons who run no risks by making 
them and to statements made by persons who 
do run risks by making them. Of course, 
if Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had no 
record of public service and if he were a 
person who simply wanted to achieve notoriety 
by courting imprisonment, the mere fact of 
running a risk would not enhance the import- 
ance of his statement. 

The other occasion on which, according 
to Sir Samuel, Panditji made himself respon- 
sible for 'Very vicious and false” charges, 
was the case of some women Congress 
volunteers in Benares. In relati> n to it the 
Pandit has rightly pointed out tliat Govern- 
ment has not published any reply to his 
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elabotvite criticisna of the Rcnares maglstrate’e 
judgment in the case — a criticism which has 
been accepted by the Indian public as 
legitimate, cogent, fair and conclusive, and as 
substantially estfibliHliing the truth of the 
women volunteers^ complaints. 

Premieres Defence of British Policy 
in India 

London, May, 25. 
Referring to India in tlie Empire Day l)roadenflt 
from lx)H6iemouth last evening, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald said lhat the (lovcrnracnt had to 
deal with a positum in India where its demands 
became the occasion for the defiance of order 
and peace. These were dealt with ouiotly but 
firmly. Every good government should be pre- 
pared to be terrorized. The problem iji India 
was one o£ natural gro\yth. It had parentage jn 
the education we had given to it and in the political 
lessons we had taught to its people. Whatever 
steps we might have token to meet it would have 
shown that we knew as to why the problem had 
arisen and what its nature was and that our way 
in handling it had been t<» provide (conditions for 
peaceful development whilst retaining allegiance 
to the Crown. That was the progress which gave 
both life and spirit to the Commonwealth.-- 
^^ReuUry 

Assuming Mr. MacDonanld’s description 
of the position in India to bo correct, it 
would not bo unfair to ask who was respon- 
sible for it. Swaraj has been long overdue 
in India. Mr. MacDonald himself admitted 
long ago by implication that India was ripe 
for Swaraj when he prophesied that another 
Dominion (meaning India) would be added 
to the existing ones in the conrsf" of a few 
months. But every pledge, promise, or (as 
he would put it) ^'declaration of intention,” 
given or made by British state.smcn and 
royalty, haE> vanished into thin ord<u\ Peti- 
tions, prayers, protesis, argument^, for 
decades -nothing has been of any avail. When, 
all those constitutional means having been 
exhaxiHted in their opinion, some ardent 
patriots have adopted other but ?wn’-rhlent 
means, Mr. MacDonald turns round and 
casts angi 7 looks on them for not remaining 
for ever in the prayerful mood I Let us 
assume that he is right. Why does he not 
then grant the prayers of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapni, Mr. Jayakar and Co,, who have never 
been defiant and non-pacific even in thought ? 
The British premier will perhaps say that 
the sins of &e defiant are tp be visited on 


the non-defiant, just as in Bengal parents 
or other guardians are punished for the tech- 
nical offences coinJaittcd by their sons, 
daughters or other wards. To which the 
rejoinder may be that, as it has not been 
established that Messrs. Saprii, Jayakar <& Co. 
are the guardians of Messrs. Gandhi & Co., 
so why should the former be punished by non- 
fulfilment of their payers for the guilt of the 
latter ? 

Mr. MacDonald says, "these were dealt 
with ijuietlj’' but firFuly.” "Firmly,” yes. 
"Quietly,” no. Do the dealing of resounding 
lathi blows, the firing of shots, anti-Indian 
propaganda in Britain, Europe and America in 
the Press and on the platform and the raging 
tearing agitation carried on by Churchill, 
C’Dwyer (5o., convey the idea of qiiictness ? 

"Every good government should bo pre- 
pared to be terrorized.” Certainly, as a 
measure of precaution. But will 
Mr. MacDonald mention a few good Govern- 
ments which have been literally terrorised ? 
And is it not the previous and mor(‘ urgent 
duty of every good Government so to con- 
duct the administration by the timely adoption 
of suitable moans as not to give any occasion 
for terrorism ? 

Mr. MacDonald will either admit or 
deny that the government of Britain is good. 
If he denies that it is good, how absurd it 
is for people who cannot govern their own 
country well to pretend that their government 
of a foreign country, India, is good I If he 
admits that the government of Britain is 
good, he will have to show that it has been 
terrorized and that the British Government 
dealt with terrorism by lathi charges, firing, 
ordinances, etc., etc. 

In India of the two defiant movements, 
civil disobedience is far more widespread 
than terrorism proper. But the premier 
apparently includes them in the same class, 
forgetting that it is civil disobedience which 
has stood between terrorism and the Govern- 
ment and that with the thorough crushing of 
Congress the buffer between Government and 
terrorism would be gone. 

The British prime minister says : 

Die problem in India was of natural growth. 
It had parentage in the education we had siven 
to it and in the political lessous we had taught 
to its peopia 
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If instead of punishing India^ the 
pupil, for learning its lessons well, why not 
punish the teachers, the Britishers ? Part at 
least of the punishment should bo. inflicted 
on them. 

Mr. llitinsay MacDonald may believe or 
pretend to believe that the British cabinet’s 
way in handling the problem in India “had 
been to provide conditions for peaceful 
development whilst retaining alleguiiicc to the 
Crown.” In cither case he may be safely 
challenged by any school of Indian political 
thought to mention those “Proposals” in the 
White Paper which provide conditions for 
automatic peaceful development. There are 
none. 

Indians are at present powerless. But they 
are not unintelligeut. 


The Brahma Samaj^ the Depressed 
Classes^ and Unfouchabilify. 


As the Brahmo Sfimaj does not believe 
in caste, and as untouchability is undoubtedly 
a concomitant of caste, it would be natural 
to inquire what this Hainaj has done to 
improve the condition of the depressed 
classes and to eradicate untoiichjibility. The 
Indian the weekly organ of the 

Badharaii Brahmo Samaj, has published 
serially accounts of what the*' Samaj has 
done in these directions in South India, 
Bengal and Assam, Khasi Hills, the regions 
inhabited by the Garos and Ekibhas, Ohota 
Nagpur, Andhra country and the Travancore 
State. These articles are available in book 
form at four annas per copy at the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Office, 211 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. It is interesting to learn 
therefrom that 


After strenuous endeavours for ten years Mr. 
ViUial llam Shinde, Brahmo Missionary, founder 
of the PeprcBsed Olassee Mission Society of India, 
eventually succeeded in |ii;ctting: the Indian National 
Ck>ngTeBB in its session at Calcutta in December 
191 y under the sympathetic presidentship of Mrs. 
Besant to pass, for the ftrat time, the following 
important resolution 

'^18 Oougress urges upon the people of India 
the necessity^ justice^ and righteousness of remov- 
ing all disabilities imposed upon the Depressed 
Classes, the disabilities fodng of a most vexatious 
and oppressive eharactor, subjecting these people 
to dCHksiderable hssHlshto and ineonvenioiiee.'’ 

F^mmsed by Mr. 6. A. Nitesaii (d Madras. 
Seeded by Mr. 8. B. Bomanii of Galealta. 


Su[>] by 3 and 

Mr. Rama Ay^ar of Calicut. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Shiude furthrA’ succeeded in drawing the 
attention of Mahatma Gandhi to this problem in 
the session of the Congress held at Nagpur in 
1920, and in the very next session at Ahiuedabad, 
Mahatmaji jncorporatdl the issue of removing 
untouclialjility iw un tsserilnil plaok of tha 
Con gress pi opagiinda . 


Indian States* People Condemn 
White Paper 

A public meeting of ludLan Stales' Sub- 
jects, residing in Bombay was held at Hirabag 
(C. P. Tank) Bombay on Sunday the 7th May 
to [irotcst against the White Paper propo- 
sals and their dctrimtMilal <dF<‘ct on the 
interests of Indian States' People. 

It was attend(^d by hundreds of States' 
subjects representing Jodhpur, Junagadh, 
Baroda, Bikaner, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Gondal, 
Dhrangadhra, Limbdi, Rajkot, Morvi, Alwar, 
Bhavnagar, Jamnagar etc. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

This meeting of the Indian States’ subjects 
condonitis the White Paper proposals os they 
adversely affect the intereats of Indian States’ 
subjects and decl.irc the scheme of conslilution 
outlined therein iiiiacfseptable, unless the following 
amendments are ma le in it ; 

(1) Grant of representation to Indian States' 
subjects in proportion to their population and 
election of tiieir representatives to the Federal 
Legislature on the same qiialilications and through 
the same elective systeni as is lo be fixed for 
British India under the New Constitution. (2) 
Declaration of fundamciitaJ rights of States* 
subjects as laid down by the Indian States 
People's Conference. ,3) Paramountcy to vest in 
the P^cderal Government of India and not in the 
Crown, 

(4) Bestowal of right of appeal on Indian States’ 
sulijbcts to the Hiipremo C^urt against the 
judgment of Indian States Courts, civil as wdl 
as criminal. 

(5) Making it obligatory upon the States who 
join the Federation to establish such democratic 
and progressive Constitution as is to be granted 
to Piovincial Units. 

The President, in his concluding address, sounded 
a clarion call to the States People to be wide 
awake of their interests. He also called upon 
their British Indian brethren not to be a party 
to a Constitution which '• gave 33 per cent 
representation (which is out' or proportion to the 
legitimate ekiims of States) to Indian Princes, but 
completely disn^garded the interests of Indiati 
States Peoples. 
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Britain^ Russia and India 

In Russia a few Englismen wore arrested 
with a view to their public trial for offences 
alleged to have been committed by them, of 
which some of them wore found guilty after- 
wards after regulai* trial. Before they had 
been found innocent or guilty,^ the British 
Parliament passed a law for the boycotting 
of trade with India. 

In India hundreds of Indians have been 
arrested and detained for indi'finitely long 
periods without charge and trial. Picketing 
and boycott of British goods in India is 
considered a heinous offence by Britishers. 

Social Reform in Nepal 

Ilis IlighncRS the Maharaja of Nepal, who 
is the Prime Minister and dr facto rnl(T, has 
raised the age of marriage " of Brahmins in 
that State slighlly and that of Kshatrivas 
still higher. It is not necessary to take any 
such steps in the case of Lepchas, Qurangs, 
etc., as there is no <'hild marriage among 
them, and widow-nian’iage and divorce are 
customarv among th(‘ni. The Maharaja has 
also prohibited marriages of old men of 
certain ages with young brides of certain 
ages. 

The Napalese inhabitants of ihe Terai 
were indebted to their (lovernmcnt to the 
extent of about one crore of rup'-es. The 
Maharaja has remitted the^e debts. 

An Would-be Deliveter (?) of India 

General Araki, Japan’s War Minister, 
spoke as follows in tlie course of a recent 
address : 

Irnlin, as iiopulation of three hundred 

niiiliouB, lives in dire niiserx under r»rituiirfl 
opprespive lule and fares a benous erisis. When 
things are in this slate in the Fur East, is it 
OPsihle for tinpaii. the liader of the Far East in 
er own (stiiDation and tliat of others alike, and 
whose sacred mission it is to jirotcct her 
ueighbours, to sit still and look on any lonpier? . .. 
The countries of the Far ICast an* tJio object of 
pressure by the White lace. FSul iwakcned Japan 
can tolerate no further tyranny and oppression 
at their hand. 

General Araki should convince the world 
that his suggestion would not be equivalent 
to jumping ^'out of the frying pan into the 


fire.” Deliverer and devourer have too many 
letters in common. 

India under fhe British Crown'* on 
Allahabad 

The Leader writes : 

In the book Imlia Under the Tfrifrsh Crown 
by Major B. I). iSasu, a companion volume of 
the Rise of the Chnsfian Power in India by the 
same author, just luiblished in collaboration with 
Dr. Fhaiiindru N’ath Bose and Prof. Nagcndra 
Nath tlhosh, the following intercstinji: passage 
oeeiirs with regard to Allahabad : 

“Allahabad forms an important landmark in 
the history of Bnti^di India. It was to Allahabad 
that C^live wtmt to receive the f^ranl of the 
Dewany Iroin Shah Mam. So the BnUsh (irDviTn- 
nient of India was hatched in Allahaba<l. t^aimin^i; 
must have reraernhored this when he chose 
Allahabad Id annouiK'o the Proclamation of the 
tpiccii, transforrinf; the (lovernmcnt from the 
hands of lh»^ ‘Society of Adventurers* not ‘(lentle- 
meii’ to the Parliament of (Ireat Britain and 
Ireland. Allahabad should be looked upon thorc- 
fon . as the place of halehin^*: and reann“ of the 
British (lovernmcnt ot India. 

“The Fort at Allahabad built by Akbar the 
(Ireat was considered one of the stroni^cst in Asia. 
IjOIiI Wiliiiim Bentinck ami liOrd Oanninir were 
in favour of makuifr Allahabad the scat of the 
(lovernmcnt of India.” 

Far from beince made th(‘ seat of the (lovernmcnt 
of India, Allahabad is slowly and insidiously 
bein^ div(‘Ht(‘d of even the trapi>inf?B of the 
Heat of a provincial (rovemnient ! 

Devamiffa Dhammapala 

m 

By the death of the Venerable Devamitta 
Dhnnimapnla the world has lost its greatf'st 
Buddhist worker and missionary. He devot- 
ed his whole fortune and life to the resuscita- 
tion of Buddhism in the land of its birth and 
its propagation abroad. The Mahabodhi 
Societies of India and England, the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath and other 
Viharas and the many schools in Ceylon 
bear witness to his unllngging spirit of 
service. 

^^Bodhana-Nikefan' 

India, bo far as we are aware, does not 
contain any institution for the care, training 
and control of Indian feeble-minded and 
mentally defective children. About 80 acres 
of land has been obtained as a free gift from 
the Zamindar, known as the Raja, of Jhargram 
in Midnapur for establishing such an institu* 
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tion, called Bodhana-Nikotan. Buildings 
on a modest scale are in process of 
construction for it and qualified ediic.ntional, 
medical and other officers have been 
appointed. It is hoped that the institution 
will be opened on the 1st July next. The 
inclusive charge per child has been fixed at 
Bs. 20 per mensem. The promoters have 
given contracts for the buildings relying on 
public generosity. They want at present 
only Us. 10,000 for them. The monthly 
ex])enditure on salaries and contingencies 
will be about Rs. 100. Bodhaiia Samiti, the 
society which will maintain the institution, 
has been registered under Act xxi of 1800. 
Details and the annual report may be obtained 
from the Seeretary, Jiabu Girijabhushan 
Miikherji, m.a., n r.., 0-5 Bejoy Mukherji 

Lane, Bliawanipnr, Caleiitta. Donations 
and monthly subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by him or by the President and 
Treasurer, Babii Ramaiianda (^hatterjee. 2-1 
Townshend Road, Bhawanipnr, C^ileutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Idol Worship 

In Young India^ October 12, 1921, 
Mahatma (iaudhi explained why he called 
himself a Sanatani Hindu. Tliat cxj)lanation 
has been reproduced in part in Natesan’a 
‘‘^Speeches and Writings of Mahatma/ raiulhi.** 
The passage relating to idol worshi[) runs as 
follows : 

1 hnvR Haid T do not. disbelieve in idol worship. 
An idol does not excite any h'elinp: of veneration 
in me. l?iit T think that idol worahip is part of 
human nature Wo hanker after symbol ipiii. Why 
should one be more eoraijosed in a church than 
elsewhere ? Imn^jes are an aid to worshi]! No 
Hindu oonsiderR an imaji:e to be (iod. T do not 
eoiisidiT idol worship a sin. P. KM. 

The Modern Itenrtr is not a theological 
journal. Therefore the necessity and utility 
or otherwise of idol worship, or whether all 
or most idols arc symbols, will not be 
discussed here. It may be mentioned, 
however, that its editor docs not worship 
idols ; but, except when immorality or 
cruelty are involved, he does not consider 
idol worship a sin either. At the same time he 
does not think it necessary to worship 
idols. 

But this is a digression. We want to 
point out the implications of what Mahatmaji 


has said, as we understand them. The 
implications arc : (1) Mahatmaji does not 

say that he believes in idol worship, he only 
says that ho docs not disbelieve in it. (2) As 
"idol worship is part of human nature, 
in his opinion but as also idol does 
not excite any feeling of veneration 
Oaudhiji, (Jandlliji^s nature must be somewhat 
different from “liiiiiian nature.” (J) "We 
hanker after symbolism.” "Images are an 
aid to worship.” Evidently Mahatmaji does 
not hanker after the kind of symbolism 
which, acenrding to him, is implied in idol 
worship ; — evidently images arc not an aid 
to his act of worship. (1) The more a man 
approaches Gaiidliiji in intellectuality and 
spirituality the less will any feeling of 
veneration bo excited in liirn by an idol and 
the less ^vill images be ah aid to worship in 
his ease. 

It is not illogieal and iinrair to assume 
that ^lahatma Gandhi is not against other 
Hindus trying to approach him nearer ahd 
nearer in intellectuality and spirituality, there- 
by consequently dispensing with idol worship, 
as he has done. 

Mahatmaji says : Hindu considers 

an image to be God.” According to our 
information, this assertion is inaccurate. If 
it were a question of opinion, we should have 
hesitated to contradict INIahatinaji. But 
it is a question of faet. Ajid the fact 
is, there are many Hindus who in their 
ignorance do consider an idol to bo God, 

Separation af Burma from India 

Wc* have not the least doubt in our minds 
that, on the whole, the separation of Burma 
from India would injure the cause of the 
political and economic advancement of the 
Burmese. We arc also convinced that 
the majority of politically minded Burmese 
are against separation and that their view 
was prevented from being definitely and 
decisively voiced in the Burma Legislative 
Council by the separationist Burma n proteges 
of the Europeans taking up all the time by 
their long speeches. 

lodcpendent-iDinded BurrnaQ M. * 0. leaden 

have cabled protests to the 8ecTetar> of Btate, the 

Viceroy and the Governor against the manner k 

which the proceedings of the special session a 
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their Council were manaj^ed ho an to prevent a 
decieion against separation being recorded and an 
appeal that Barman ‘delegates' should be associated 
with the Joint Select Committee, as Burma must 
be found a idace in an all-lndia federation. 

Futile protest^ vain appeal. 

Twenfy-^fiue Greafesf Minds fo 
Promo fe Cause of Peace 

Dr. Albert Einstein wants to draw up a 
list of the twenty-five greatest minds in the 
world — intolleotnals of the highest order 
holding liberal views and enjoying inter- 
national reputation, and form a committee 
of them, with a view to utilizing their 
intellectual powers and moral influence 
for promoting the cause of peace. A 
committee of such men will no doubt be a 
very potent moral and idealistic force, though 
not an immediately effective force. 

Pandif Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi 

Wo congratulate Pandid Mahavir Prasad 
Dwivedi, the diKtinguished Hindi journalist, 
essayist and literary critic, on his completing 
seventy years of liis useful life. Fie won his 
laurels as the first editor of the Hindi illustrated 
monthly established by the late 

Babu Chintamani Ghosh of Allahabad at the 
suggestion of the present wiiter. May 
Dwivediji live long to serve as a guide and 
inspirer to younger Hindi journalists and 
other writers. 

Brilliant Success of Lucknow Lady 
Cafididafe<! 

The three highest places in the recent 
B. A, e::amiDation of the Lucknow University 
have been won by lady candidates. We 
congratulate them. 

Revised Agreement with Anglo-^ 

Persian Oil Company 

One of the advantages gained by Persia 
by the revised agreement with the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company is that the Company 
will pay £10|000 per annum for the education 
of Persian students proceeding to Enf^and 
for the stady of ^gineering. It is no me 
nshiiig what the Burma Oil Cotnpany pays 


for the education in engineering of Burmese 
aud Indian students. For neither India nor 
Burma is independout and able to exact term * 
We mention Indian students also, bcc? 
India is a big customer of Burma oil and 
pays Government a high duty almost equal 
to its price. ^ 

ut 

The Aga Khan on Team Work "‘y 

w 

The Aga Khan is reported to have sl'^ated 
to Reuter : 

The British Indipn delegation are all trying i'J 
work as a team, bat we are from far too mi'* 
ddllirent interests and sections, political and 
wise, to be able to start out ns a real team. 

•j 

The delegates have been selected in sucl 
a way as to make team work well-nig* 
impossible — sectional ists having been givei 
predominance. 

It was at the suggestion of T^ord Minto’s 
Goveriitnent that a Muhammadan deputation, 
headed hij the Aga Khan, waited upon His 
Excellency and urged that Muhammadan 
interests being distinct and separate, they 
should have separate representation, etc. 
This was the “command performance^^ to which 
the late Maulana Moharaed Ali referred in his 
presidential address at the Cocanada session 
of the Congress. Having been the 
protagonist of separatism, having been the 
first to dance to the tune of the British 
imperialist charmers whose interest it is to 
prevent a united front, having been the first to 
succumb to their syren song, the Aga Khan 
is undoubtedly the fittest man to complain 
of absence of team work ! 

World Economic Conference 
Entertainment Arrangements 

A British Official Wireless gives an 
account of the elaborate entertainment 
arrangements made in England for the- 
dcle station of the delegates to the World 
Economic Conference. We hope the dele- 
gates of the independent countries, their 
intellectual powers and their economic 
nationalism will survive tlie banquets, parties^ 
ote. As the independent voice of Indian 
economic thought vdll not be heard at the 
Conference, it is to be hoped some competent 
gourmets will hb selected to ^represent^Indiaw 
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An Anfi-casfe Campaign in the 
Panjab 

*' In connection with the anti -caste campaign 
atar^ by Jat-Pat Torak Mandal, Lahore, with 
apecial reference to theomUsion of caste in CoUefire 
adraUsioQ forms by the students seeking admission 
to First Year class^ the folio wins: note has been 
received from the Principal, D. A.-V, Collejre, 
Hoahiarpur 

‘‘I have to say that long ago in the admission 
forms of this College the column for caste was 
deleted. At present in our admission forms there 
is no such column wherein the student has to 
mention his caste.’' 

"Caste” should be omitted from all 
admission or other forms, wherever they exist. 

Export of Gold "Beneficial to India 
and the World" 

“I am satisfied and I believe that the Govern- 
ment of India is satisfied that the exports of 
privately-owned ^old and maintenance of the link 
between- the sterling and rupee have been of the 
highest advantage to India,” declared Hir Samud 
Hoare replying to Mr. David Grenfell (Lab.), who 
asked what action the Government of India 
proposed to take regarding representations of the 
Federation of Indian OUambers of Commerce 
requesting an embargo on gold exports and pro- 
testing against the. sterling link. 

Bir Hamuel Jloare also replied ; ”1 think on the 
whole the export of gold has been beneficial to 
India and the world.’' 

Occidentals in general and Britishers in 
particular arc all groat philanthropists and 
altruists. Th<»y give away all good ideas and 
plans for the benefit of others. Hence Great 
Britain, Prance, TT. S. A., South Africa, etc., 
are keeping their accursed gold, whereas India 
is being encouraged and indirectly forced to 
export it 

O'Dwyer the Political Census-^faker 

Speaking recently at a public meeting in 
London Sir Michael O’Hwyer said : "Less 
than one per cent of the Indian intelligentsia 
are demanding that Britain should hand over 
the control of India to them.” Sir Michael 
is an extremely clever man. By some occult 
process he must have taken a secret census 
of the opinions of our intelligentsia. 

Proposed Amendment of Law of 
Sedition 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, h. i. a., has 
introdaoed a hill to amoiid seetiott 124 A of 


the Indian Penal Code, proposing that it 
shonld read as follows : 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or written, 
or by signs, or by visible representation or other- 
wise, excites or attempts to excite, fcolinga of 
disafTection to the Government established by law 
ill British India, with intent to incite disorder or 
violence or the use of force iu any form oalculated 
to subvert or resist the lawful authority of the 
Goyenimcnt, shall be punished with simple 
imprisonment which may extend to three years, 
or with fine or with both,” 

As originally drafted the law of sedition 
in India was something like the proposed 
amendment, which would also make it simi- 
lar to what it is in free countries, among 
which India was alleged to have been 
included "in action” under the late British 
Labour Government. 

Maulana Karam AH on Muslim 
Politicians 

Maulana Karam Ali is the secretary of 
the Jamait-ul-Ulcma-i-IIind. On his return 
from Iledjazi he is reported to have said in 
part : 

He noted with regret that the reins of Muslim 
poJilicB were in undesirable hands instead of in 
the hands of hinccro, true and honest men whose 
motto should be the service of the Motherland. 

Patel and Bose on Suspension of 
Civil Disobedience. 

When the suspension of the civil dis- 
obedience movement for six weeks was 
announced at the comracmcpinent of Mahatma 
Gandhi^s fast and the fact became known in 
Europe Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr, Subhaa 
Chandra Bose made the following statement 
to licuffT^st correspondent at Vienna : 

The latest action of Mahatma Gandhi in 
BUBpending the Civil Disobedience movement 
is a confesBion of failure so far as the 
present method of the Congress is concerned. We 
are clearly of the opinion that*, as a political leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi has failed. 

The time has, therefore, come for a radical 
reorganization of the Congress on a new principle 
and with a^ new method. For bringing about this 
reorganization a change of leadership necessary, 
for it would be unfair to Mahatma ilandhi to 
expect him to evolve or work a programme and 
method not consistent with his lifelong principles. 
If the Congress as a whole can undergo this trans- 
formation, it would be the best course. Failing 
that, a new party will have ter'' be formed within 
the Congress^ composed of all r.Hjical elements. 
Non-co-operation cannot be giveu up, but the 
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form of non-co-opcratioa will have to be ohangcd 
into a more mililant one and tlic fight for freedom 
to be waged on all fronts. 

Ab we understand the matter, the 
temporary suspension of civil disobedience 
was meant partly, if not mainly, to obtain a 
quiet atmosphere during Mahatmaji’s fast and 
the subsequent period of convalescence. 
Therefore, this suspension in itself cannot 
be taken as a votiftastoH of failure, pfirticularly 
as Gandhiji has not lost but on the 
contrary has reiterated his faith in civil 
disobedience, nor has hi* said that 
the in<»vement Avould not he started again, if 
necessary. 'I he annonneenumt of the siispen- 
sion itself, in our opinion, was wise. 

A pan. ft ora the announcement, the move- 
ment had practically coiik* to a standstill 
almost throughout the country. And 
it is also true that the main object of 
civil disobedience, namidy, the attainment 
of Swaraj, has not yci been gained. This 
want of suc<'c.ss some will ascribe* to the 
nature of Non-co-operation itself, others 
will say that Non-co-operation would have 
been a hucc(*ss if a larger number of 
men and women of all creeds, castes, 
communities and provinces had become 
non-co-operators and if all the items 
of the Non-co-operation programme as 
originally drawn up had been given effect 
to. Hence the fact that the movement has not 
yet succeeded may be construed either as 
the failure of Mahatma Gandhi’s policy and 
methods and of his leadership, or as the 
failure of his countrymen in general to come 
up to the standard of courage, sacrifice and 
non-violence which he expected of them. 

Neither Mahatma Gandhi nor any other 
leader can stand in the way of the adoption 
of a new principle and a new method. We 
do not think Ma])atina Gandhi is not open 
to conviction. He is capable of 

adopting new methods, if he can 

be convinced that they arc likely to be 
effective and are not in conflict with his 
religious principles. ' But Messrs. Patel and 
Bose, while declaring that ^^NonH[)0-operation 
cannot be given Up, but the form of 
non-co-operation will have to be changed 
,,into a more militant one and the fight for 
freedom to be wftged on all fronts, also 


say that ^^it would be unfair to Mahatma 
Gandhi to expect him to evolve or work a 
programme and method not consistent with 
his lifelong prineijries.” So, one has to ask, 
what ^'lifelong principles’^ have the ^ two 
leaders in view ? Ahhnsa or non-violence 
is one such. Another is overtness or non- 
secrecy of plans and actions, which Gandhiji 
reiterated at the beginning of his fast. 
What else ? 

An Incorrect Charge Against 
Mahatma Gandhi 

It is said tliat the tin gods of Simla are 
displeased with Gandhiji for having made a 
statement after his release which in part 
contained political matter. They are reported 
to be of the opinion that a man of honour ought 
not to have taken advantage of his release, 
which was due to a fast on religious grounds, 
to make an cxcursLou into politics. But 
the release was iiueonclitional. Gandhiji was 
not asked to give any undertaking, nor did 
he give any. True, he had said in (*ffect that 
the fa.st had notliing to do with politics. But 
that could not mean that after release he would 
not refer to any political matter. Government 
relea,sed him of its own accord only to avoid 
an embarrassing situation arising out of 
the possibility of a long fast ending fatally, 
not on any implied or express understanding. 
No official had, therefore, any business 
to assume that, when free, Mahatmaji would 
not have anything to do with politics. Now 
that he has broken his fast. Government can 
clap him in jail again for the heinous offence 
of making a gesture of peace ! 

Sir Samuel Hoare at the 
Bombay Dinner 

London, May, 26. 

'*Ouc of the conditions for any great Jndi^ 
constitutional change must be no commercial dis- 
crimmation against British trade and industry/’ 
emphasized Hir {Samuel Hoare, speaking at tha 
Bombay Dinner. 

He decloEcd Jiiat Briliah. bnainesa people and 
Indian business men had much the same problems 
to face. 

It would be much easier to find a solution if 
they worked together and did not try to cut each 
other’s throats. 

Bir Samuel Hoare challenged anyone to cite an 
instance in the history ox the world in which a 
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great business community exploited to so 

small an extent an Empire, which its armies had 
conquered, and whose associations with that 
country^ had been so much of henelit to the 
countiV itself. — Reuter. 

Every country has the’ natural right, 
W'hich free countries including Britain have 
exercised repeatedly, to safe-guard its own 
trade and industry first of all. If this eaiuiot 
be done without eliminating or weakening 
foreign competition, every free country 
does eliminate or weaken foreign com- 
petition. Sir Samuel Hoare speaks as if 
Britishers had a greater right than or nn 
equal right with Indians to trade in India. 
It is llie height of absurdity. Nationals 
and non-Nationals do not and cannot 
have the same sort of rights in a <‘oimti’y 
in all matt<Ts. If Indian trade and industries 
cannot llourish tn India without minimizing 
British, Japanest* or other foreign eorapetitioii, 
that will have to be done, and "any groat 
constitutional change" in India necessary 
for economic or political progress will come 
io pass in spite of Sir Samuel Hoare. 

It Is true that British business people and 
Indian buslmiss men have much the same 
problems to face. But whereas in Britain 
the "Buy British^’ slogan is patriotic and legal 
and has the patronage of royalty, in India 
^‘Biiy Indian" is looked upon with dis- 
favour by Britishers as sedition, discrimination 
and what not. 

\ Will Sir Samuel Hoare point out any 
period or occasion in history when Indian 
business men tried to cut the throats of British 
business men in Britain ? 

The challenge contained in the fourth 
, paragrajph quoted above is unanswerable for 
\ the simple reason that the British Indian 
Empire is the only Empire in which the 
yard-wand has become the sceptre. 

Whether the great British business 
community’s exploitation of India has been 
and is small can be easily known from a 
perusal of books like Major B. D. Basu^s 
Mum of htdian Trade and Industries. 

'Whether the Indian Empire was acquired 
solely or mostly by conquest by the East India 
Company's armies (for which India had 
to find most of the men and all the money), 
is known to readers of Major B. D. fiasu's 
Rise of the Christian Pmver in India. 


There is no question that in some 
directions India has benefited by her associa- 
tions with Britain. But Englishmen who 
speak of these benefits should bear in mind 
certain facts. The Britiah connection has 
been far more adv^antageous to Britain than 
to India. To ]»roiijotc her own interests Britain 
had to do certain things and these inoidentally 
benefited India. India has paid more thaik 
enough for all tlicse benefits. It is tlifficult 
to say offhand whether India's moral and 
material gain or loss from the British eoimoe- 
tioii has l)cen greater. It is always a profit- 
less tfi'sk to discuss what might have been. 
But it is very probable tliat if India had not 
been a subject c‘ouiitry, it would not have 
been less advanced in all directions in the 
year J 51.33 than it is. The intclligcnee, indus- 
try and th(* ethical qualities of her people and 
her ancient culture and civilization, and the 
Time-spirit, would not have allowed her to 
lag behind. It is no injustice to Britishers 
to say that they could have easily done very 
very much more to etjuip Indians with edu- 
cation and sanitation than they have done, 
and that they have chosen not to educate 
and sanitate India ade(|uately. 

Dissociation of Politics and Business 

Sir Samuel Hoare concluded his speech 
at the Bombay Presidency dinner in London 
"with an appeal to cease political wrangling 
;iiid keep politics out of business and business 
out of politics.” 

After the British people have succeeded 
in promoting their business bv the exercise of 
their political power, it suits their spokes- 
men now to advise others to keep politics 
and business apart. Many passages can be 
(jiioted from English historians to show how 
in the past political power was exercised in 
Great Britain to promote lier business 
interests. Two or three will suffice. 

' At the end of the seventeenth century great 
quantities of cheap and graceful Indian calicoes, 
muslins and chintzes were imported into England, 
and they found such favour th4t the woolen and 
silk manufacturers were seriously alarmed. A^ta of 
Parliament were accordingly passed in I TOO and 
1721, absolutely prohibiting, witli a very few 
specified exceptions, the employment i printed 
or dyed calicoes in England, either in dress or 
in furniture, and the use of any printed or dyed 
goods of which cotton formed any part.”— Leeky^s 
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Hutott/ af Kagland in tin- I8th eenUtrg, Vol. VII, 
pp. 25R-56. 

j4gflin. In Great Itritain^ it was 

''penal for any woirian to wear a dress made of 
Indian calico. In 170fi a lady was fined Jb 20») 
at the Oiiild Hall because it was proved that 
her handkerchief was of French camliric/*— /AiW., 
p. 320. 

The following passage is from The History 
of British India, by Horace Hayniiin Wilson, 
vol. it p. 285 : 

“The history of the trade of (K»tton cloth with 
India aflbrds a sinKular exemplification of the 
inapplicability to all times and circumstances of 
that principle of free trade which advocates the 
unrestricted admission of a cheap article, in piai*!* 
of protecting by heavy duties a dearer one of 
home riiariiifacture. It is aliO a uiclauclioly 
instance of the wrong done to India by the coun- 
try on which sho had become dcfiendent. Tt aas 
stated in evidence, that the cotton and silk goods 
of India up to the jriiriod could he sold 

for a nrofit in the JlritiHh market, ut a price 
from mty to sixty tier eent. lower Ihnn those 
fabricated in Kngland. It consequently be<'aiue 
necessary to protect the latter by duties of 
seventy anti eighty per eent. on their value or by 
positive prohibition. Had this not been the ease, 
nad not such prohibitory duties and dccrcen 
existedi the in ills of Paisley and of Manchester would 
have b^n stopped in their outset, and (>ould scarcely 
have been again set in motion even by the power 
of steam. They were created by the sacrifice of 
the Indian manufactures. H^ India tieen 

independent, she would have retaliated : would 
have imposed jireventivc duties upon Hritish goods 
and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self 
defence was not permitted her, she was at the 
mercy of the stranger. British good« were forced 
upon her without paying any duty : and the 
forei(?n manufacturer cmploywl the arm ol 
political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with w’hora h^* could not 
have contended on equal tenns."' 

Tlieae extracts^ out of many more, have 
been taken from Major J3. D. Basu's Ita/a nf 
Indian Trade and ladastries. 

These all relate to times past. Hut, 
though Britain’s present is built on her past, 
it is not necessary to ransack past history 
to show that the British people hnvc not 
dissociated and do not dissociate their politics 
from their busiuese aud rtov versa. The 
present Tory Government of Britain, mis- 
named ^’National/’ have legislated to impose 
deties or placed an embargo on foreign 
imports in order to ensure the sale of British 
goods* Why^the White Paper published by the 
British Government, of which Sir Samuel Hoarc 
is a member^ coirtitina proposals for saleguai^* 


ing British business with and in India. Is 
not this an example of politico-commercial 
action in relation to India ? Ddre England 
make such proposals to any independent 
country over which she has no political 
power ? The Ottawa pact, so far as it relates 
to India, is the result of the use or abuse of 
England’s political power over India, by which 
India has boon made to give preference to 
British goods. 

So far as Indo-British relations arc con- 
cerned, we are prepared to keep our politics 
out of buflinoss provided England reciprocates 
by refraining from politically inserting in the 
Indian (Constitution any px'ovisions for promot- 
ing her own business with anJ in India at our 
expense. Would Sir Samuel Hoarc agree ? 

In this and the previous note wo have 
coinmonted on Sir Samiicrs speech as c'abled 
by Reuter. In the Free Press enblo we find 
the following : 

Hir 8aniuDl Hoarc concluded that the interfereiKM* 
of politiciauB with trade was more harmful than 
anything else and wanted Bombay to end the; 
tiresome chaptfT of polili'*:*! interference and 
boycotting. 

When British politicians interfere with 
non-British trade, e, //., Russian trade, Irisli 
trade, etc., by legislative and other boycott 
in the interests of British trade, it is all right. 
Rut when non-British politicians and people* 
want to protect their own trade against the 
competition of British and other foreign 
traders by non-legislative boycott, why, it 
then becomes positively objectionable. 

Political Pickling of Unfouchahilify 

^Vn article published in this issue (slse- 
wberc shows that to some extent caste owes 
its long life, strength, sub-divisions, etc., to 
what has been done officially for years. We are 
afraid the British Premier’s communal decision 
together with its amendments by the Poona 
Pact would similarly pickle and preserve nn- 
tonchability. The curse of iintouchability has 
Ixeen disappearing gradually as the result of 
contact with the manners, customs and 
civilization of the West, and because of 
education, the conditions of railway and 
steamer transport, and the efforts of social 
reformers and other causes* But as council 
entry has been made comparatively easy for 
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candidat€^» belonging to castes considered 
'^untouchsihie/^ Mepre<ised,” ‘^socially back- 
ward/^ etc., and as this advantage would be 
lost by them as soon as they ceased to 
(*4}n8ider themselves and be considered by 
others ‘^intouchablo/’ ^‘depressed/’ ^socially 
backward/' etc., then* would be a tendency 
to maiptuin untouchability. This tendency 
would not be discouraged by officialdom. 

No class in India can bo said to havt* 
cHcctivc political power. But whatever the 
extent, degree or character of the political 
power which Indians have, it is natural for 
all classes and sections of them to desire to 
share it. No class or section can be or should 
be content with tlio oflfbrts, if any, made b\ 
others to bettor their condition. Tt is the right 
and duty of all to secure opportunities of 
improving their condition by their own effort.-) 
Hence if is nccessarv and proper for persons 
belonging to ihe so-called ^^intouchable" or 
^^depressed" clas.srs also to become member.-* 
of the legislatures. But it would not be 
good for them to enter the councils as 
‘^intouchablcs” or ‘^depressed*' persons. 

Whatever their opponents may say, 
Mahatma Gandhi and (/oiigrcss have great 
iidhiencc in the country. If they consider 
r,ouncil-entry desirable, at least for those 
classes whom the Poona Pact is intended to 
benefit, it would b<‘ better, in our opinion, if 
(/ongress selected a considerable number of its 
candidates from those classes whi(*h are bacsk- 
ward in education, -not because these classes 
are ^^untouchable^’ or ‘^depressed” or “socially 
backward," but becausi* they are backward 
in education. If this were done, it would be 
found tliat the object of tlic Poona Pact 
would be gained without even indirectly 
helping to pi^olod^ the life of "untouchability.^’ 
FCducational backwardness is more easily 
remediable than ^untouchability." ff a man 
becomes a graduato he ceases to be backward 
in education. But if a so-called ^^untouchable’* 
becomes even a D. Sc., unreasonablt* people 
may continue to consider Him "untouch- 
able.” Therefore, it is better for people 
to have representatives of their own 
class because of their educational backward- 
ness than because of their ^'untonchability.” 
^Untouclu^blesV may cling to their "uutouch- 
flibiUty,” bttoaiiee <^erwise they may lose 


a comparatively easy means of getting into 
the councils. But the educationally backward 
need not cling to educational backwardness, 
for if they become cdacationally advanced, 
that itself will help and enable them to enter 
the legislatures. 

Govetnmenf Communique on Pandit 
Malapiya\s Sfafemenf 

Had public opiinoii been strong in India 
and had tlu* people possessed political power 
and been ercdit<^d by the bureaucracy with 
some intelligence, the Government of India 
would not have published the communique 
it has from Simla on ISIiiy 29 in connec- 
tion Avith L^indit Madan Mohan Malaviya*s 
statement alleging police assaults on 
Gongress delegates in (Calcutta. "The 
Government of Bengal consider the state- 
ment as a whole to be a false statement. 

. . , The (Sovernmeut of India after consider- 
ing the report of the B<aigal Oovern- 
rnenl fully endorses their conclusions.” 
We havi*, howcvei*, arrived at a different 
coticliision aft(ir going through the document 
<tarefiilly. The admissions made in it 
show that many delegates were roughly 
handled and that they received injuries, 
though the use of force is evplained away 
as having been involved in th(‘ discharge 
of their duty by the jiolice, and the injuries 
are either minimized «)r said to liavo been 
due to a fall from a prison van. Our conclu- 
sion is that a public inquiry is necessary to 
tind out whether the force used was legally 
justified, what kind and ainoimt of force was 
used, whether it could produce the serioius 
injuries complained of, etc. As ( longress ha.s 
never yet been declared unlawful, the arrest of 
Congress delegates was illegal. 

The enquiry on which the communique 
is mainly based was made by the Commis- 
sioner of Police, the very officer whoso ' 
administration has been arraigned and whose 
subordinates were alleged to have been the 

f uilty party. The C(nnmis8ioner has, of course, 
erived all his information ^ultimately from 
those subordinates of his wbd^were alleged to 
have committed the assaults. Thus the same 
party oombined in their persons the functions 
of the accused,^ judge, juiy, witoeeees etc. 
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*‘Hear tht‘ otht^r ^^ide” a time-honoured ru!c 
observed on all occasions where truth has to 
be arrived at judicially. In this case this rule 
was not observed. We do not take it for 
li^nted that the Calcutta police arc untruth- 
ful ; but neither can Panditji’s informants 
and himself be taken to be untruthful without 
giving them an opportunity to establish the 
correctness of their version of the atlair. 

That the Calcutta press made "general 
refcTences to lathi charges^* but did not 
give details, can be explained by the Press 
Officer's activities and the elastic but drastic 
press laws. [After writing this Note we find 
several C^ilcutta dailies give the sanu reason 
in detail.! That "these particular allegations” 
emanated, not from C\alcutta but from Ijenares, 
was because Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
of Benares was the President-elect of the 
last session of the Congress and the most 
outstanding political ('«‘rsonality not in jail 
at that time. 

It was at about 7 i*. M. that some 
of the arrested delegates are said to 
have "missed their steps in consefjiience of 
the darkness and fell on the ground" at the 
Lalbazar lock-up gate. If the place was so 
dark at 7 r. m., why was no light 
provided beforehand ? And could a fall 
from a prison van produce the serious 
injuries of two delegates described in 
the statement ? In dealing with the third 
allegation, the communique mentions "a dis- 
location of a left shoulder-bone” of one dele- 
gate and “a dislocation of two teeth” of 
another. These were piodiiced by the use 
of the legal mitiiinnm force ! It is said twice 
that no complaints were made to suporioi 
police officers. iVon-co-oporators generally 
do not lodge complaints and they also think 
that complaints are futile. And it is possible 
tliat complaints made were not recorded by 
the police. There is mention of sue h a thing 
in the Statement. 

It is no presumptive proof of the falsity 
of Mr. Malaviya's statement tliat no M. L. C. 
drew attention to the alleged assaults in the 
Bengal Council, which was in session till 
April 4 last All complaints are not voiced 
there ; M, L. C.s. know the futility of asking 
questions, etc , and the like. None of the 
prisoners referred to in PaaditjPs statement 


came out of jail before the morning, of the 3rd 
some came out on and after the 4th, and 
hence, even if so inclined, they had hardly 
time to approach the M. L. C s. 

Sfi// Greafer 1 rouble and Hamiliafion 
for Chiffagong Hindus 

Collec‘tive fines, curfew orders^-not to 
speak of tin* raids and looting which had 
taken place p»'ovioiisly ~-hav(» not been con- 
sidered sufficient punishment for the Hindus 
of Chit! ^gong, for the offence of not being 
able to (cll t[i(‘ police the whereabouts of a 
few absconding accused. The District 
Magistrate has ordered that from June 
20 onwards Hindu jiiv^cnilcs of the hhfuhu- 
loh' (gentle-folk) class aged 12 to 2r> years 
must always have or carry with them red, 
blue or white identity cards. Detenus in 
home or village domicile will be required to 
carry red cards, suspects blue cards, all 
others white cards and produce them whenever 
ordered by policemen, etc. How very humiliating 
and irritating ! The dispensers of these cards 
will be the all-knowing and absolutely in- 
fallible and impeccable police. Bh^idralok 
juveniles, though suspects, are credited 
with sufficient honesty not to manufacture 
white cards and not to dress themselves :is 
working men, coolies, peasants, Muslims, 
Eurasians, etc. In fact, there is a Bengal 
Government order that it would be a penal 
offence for anybody in Bengal to wear any 
but his usual dress. This order should be 
supplemented by another, namely, that 
Chittagong Hindu juveniles who become 
converts to Muhammadanism, Christianity, 
Sikhism and Buddhism would be legally 
punished. 

Exit Alwar—For How Long ? 

When after the quelling of the Sepoy War 
it was found necessary to pacify and re- 
as<%iire the people and princes of India, Queen 
Victoria * issued her famous proclamation, 
which promised among other things ; "We 
shall respect the right, dignity and honour 
of native princes as our own.” Ordinarily, 
though not under Regulation or Ordinance 
or Ordinance-law rule, a common person 
is entitled to be heard in self-defence before 
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being punished. The Maharaja of Alwar has 
not been dealt with, so far as is known to 
the public, under any Regulation, Ordinance, or 
Ordinance-law. Is his "right, dignity and 
honour” then less than those of common 
Indians that he is alleged to have been asked 
to leave his State within 48 hours without 
being heard in his defence and has been 
practically exiled — for two years or more ? 

These big Maharajas are fond of boasting 
of their sovereign rights ! They will not 
brook paranionntcy being vested in the 
proposed Federal Government, over which 
commoners may have influence ! 

There are politicoes placed in States like 
Alwar. Why does not Government advise 
and press the ruling princes through them to 
govern well and to adopt the modern 
iip-to-dat(» methods of limited monarchies V 
Why^ • is not warning given to them 
in tim<!, when necessary V Is the 
drasli<* remedy of “abdication” fir “exile” 
the only remedy ? 

It is a rather cMirions coincidence that 
hitherto only non-Muslim princes have been 
drastically dealt with. Of course, there have 
been in the cases of two them rebellions by 
their Maharnmadan subjects. But that is 
only because Miihamtiiadans in Hindu States 
and their co-religionists in Rritish India arc 
dynamic I 

Bahawalpur 

In recent years serious (complaints have 
been heard against the Muhammadan States 
of Bhopal and Junagarh. Recently 
complaints of alleged arbitrariness, like 
the declaration of the local Hindu 
Sabha and the Hindu Yuvak Sangh as un- 
lawful bodies, were ventilated against the 
Bahawalpur Durbar. These have not been 
investigated. And now Thr Do? Iff Herald 
writes : 

Something like twelve erores of rupees are due 
by Bahawalpur Durbar to the Central Goveriimenl 
on account of loans and interest incurn^d for the 
Butlej Colonization Project. And Bahawalpur 
can’t pay. Tt thus appears that not only does 
the Junidal system of the State require 
overhauling, but the Financial condition is just as 
rotten. There is grave need for drastic measures of 
economy and reform in Bahawalpur State, and 
one is inclined to imagine that, if His Hignuess 
did not stand on the ' 'wourite ivife” side of the 


picture the Governmeut of india would, long ere 
this, have taken such measures as would ensure 
the drastic overhauling of affairs in the State. 

Hunger-Strike and Death of Political 
Prisoners in the Andamans 

\ crowded meeting of the citizeim of 
C\ilcuit:i was held in the Albert Hall on the 
30th May last under the presidentship of 
Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, the Mayor, to give 
oxprt^ssion to the strong feeling roused by 
Government’s (belated) publication of news 
of the deaths of two political prisoners aneJ 
the continued hunger-strike of 39 more, to- 
demand an immediate and open cn(|uiry into 
the cireumstanccs leading to the hunger- 
strike and the deaths, to strongly protest 
against the re-opening of the Andaman 
rViliilar jail for the transfer of political 
]>risoners from India in the teeth of vehe- 
ment popular feeling and against the recom* 
mendations of the Cardew (/Oinmittcc, and 
to demand theur immediate rc-transfcr to 
India, "so that the conditions of jail life may 
be amenable to public iniluonce and may be 
more eDTectively supervised both by the 
Government and the public.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar on Cry of British 
Abdication' 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, has been making a few 
telling speeches in London. He was given ten 
minutes to address a gathering of about 400 
Conservatives. Among other things he told 
them : 

If the White Paper goes through, Array and 
External Affairs remain lleserved Subjects, untouch- 
able by Indian hands. They have no voice in the 
progress of IndiHnizatiou of the Army. About 
P'liiances, as eighty jier cent of the Central 
Revenue is eaten up by Army expenditure, Debt 
Service, guaiauteed pays, pensions and allowances, 
the Finance Minister can p]a\ with only the 
balance, i. e., twenty per cx?nt. 

A voice : Is that so ? T don't find t hat in the 
White Paper. 

Chairman : That is quite accurate. 

As regards the Services : „not only recruitment, 
but even transfer of meiwers of the Superior 
Services will be beyond the powes the Ministers, 
The Ministors cannot censure pcrs^His who on pape^ 
and in theory are their servants. 

Is this abdication ? 
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Sir Samuel Hoare Again on Pandif 
Malaviya's Sfafement 

On May 29 in the House of Commons, 
repl^nng to Mr. Tom Williams’ request of an 
en(iuiry into the allegations made in Pandit 
Malaviya’s statement and '‘proKeentioii of the 
iitterers of untruths,” 

Hir tSomueJ lioare said ‘ We have had full 
inquiry. The people, who have made the charaics, 
^ are entitled, if they u isb, to take the eharges into 
»,■ courts.’' 

Mr. Tolu Williaiim that as evitlenec 

seemei] to show that tho statements \yevc wholly 
untrue it was the duty of the Government of India 
to jiroaeriite l*andjt Madan Mohan Maliiviya and 
others, 

Bir Baniuel Koare ‘It is quite unnecessary to 
take such steps. I am satisfied, as also thi^ 
Government of India, that there is no ground for 
these charges.' '-Renter. 

‘^Full ini|uiry^* indeed ! tSir Samuel knows 
Non-co-operators do not generally take 
‘ ^barges into British courts, fa that the reason 
why he wants thejii to take the charges into 
? It is not enough that he and the 
jQwernment of India are satisfied. They 

always disposed to be satisfied with 

i their executive and police iinderlingb 
He should have the courage* to take up 
Pbodit Madan Mohan Malaviva’s challenge 
A prosecute him, 

fj^^endment of the Calcutta 
municipal Act 

The bill to amend tbf* ^/alcutta Municipal 
Act, about whose oiigin and occasion something 
was said in the last issue of this Review has 
two ends in view : first, to deprive all persons 
who have been c^mvicted of political oflbnces 
of their employment in the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion : and^ secondly^ to bring the financial 
affairs of the (Corporation completely under 
G-overnmpnt control. On both these parts 
of the bill we have a few words to say. 

If the political clauses of the bill receive 
the sanction of the legislature it will not be 
simply the future offenders who will run the 
risk of being penalized^ but past ones as well^ 
for these clauses of the ^iropcsed amending 
law have been given retroi^ective effect from 
IffSOjr that ;ia to .» say from the very 
^ ^i0toj> 


bances. It is superHaous to add that the 
bill does not aim to bring any other kind of 
offence within its purview however serious 
that may be. The special powers which arc 
sought in this connection apply only to the 
"political offences/^ which arc not easy of 
definition cither morally or legally. We do 
not wish to raise liere the question of moral 
guilt involved In the so-callcd political 
offences, and shall confine ourselves to 
the obvious remark that under the 
system of government prevailing in India 
they may bo no more than technical and even 
wholly .irtificial offences. The notion of 
political offence has no fixed character and 
changes from day to day according to the 
convenience of the rulers of the country. 
Actions which are not offences today may 
become offences tomorrow. For instance^ 
peaceful picketing which was not regarded as 
an offence two years ago is an offence under 
the existing laws and orditiances. Besides, 
actions which arc considered praiseworthy 
in free countries are offences in India. As 
long as political offences retain their unstable 
and arbitrary character, it is hardly fair to 
deprive persf>ns of their livelihood on this 
scon* alone. 

Hut leaving aside for the moiuent the 
question of moral guilt, there an* other good 
reasons why political offenders should not 
be dealt with in so summary a fashion. Most 
of the men who wc.re convicted for participa- 
ting in the civil disobedience movement did 
not take part in the trials out of conscientious 
scruples. It is possible that had they tried 
to defend themselves they could in inam' 
cases have proved themselves innocent. As 
things are, they were convicted on wholly 
f\r parlv evidence. 

The clause of the bill which lays down 
that its provisions will apply only to those 
who have been sentenced to rigorous imprison*^ 
ment for any period and simple imprisonment 
for terms of six months or more will also, 
in our opinion, involve discrimination and 
injnstice. 

It is of course true that Government 
may, if they so wish, «6mpt any person 
from the operations of these clauses. But 
jnstice and fayonr are quite diffbreat things^ 
and these no dMArt lM 
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hf the biU will reaiilt in aerioos enoroBolimenta 
on the autonomoas powera of the Corporation, 
which ia not honourable to that great corpo- 
rate body. 

The financial powera claimed by Govern- 
ment in the second part of this bill on behalf 
of themselves or their agents are more 
arbitrary 'Still. Ft seeks to make the Govern- 
ment auditor the supreme arbiter of the 
Hnancial adairs of the Corporation, and by 
^introducing a system of surcharges to make 
'the powers of this functionary absolutely 
supreme. Tf this part nf tlie ])roposed bill 
passes into law, the whole machinery’ of 
'the technical spending departments 
. of the Calcutta Corporation will break 
down. Section 14 will remain a dead letter 
and a mockery. .Section 1-1 has rightly been 
termed the keystone of the self-government 
.fabric of Sir Surendranath’s Municipal 
'Act. It defines the fiscal autonomy of 
^ho Corporation in regard to improvement 
'works. It limits the self-governing powers 
‘ of that body to an expendituro up to Rs. 2i/s 
lakhs. Jt is because this section has been 
put into real practice in the intcrc-sts of the 
ratepayers of Calcutta that the Government 
lias become restive and has come forward 
with a measure which .seeks to make it 
inoperative and useless. 


The autocracy’ of the Government auditor 
will bring the spending departments to » 
standstill. Tt will demolish discipline, 
encour^c insubordination and the 
flouting of the orders of the Committees 
smd the Corporation by officers 
and heads of departments. If an 
offi^r is asked to formulate a project for 
improvement works (under Rs. 'ii/s lakhs) he 
may refuse to do it until the approval of the 
Government auditor is obtained beforehand. 
Kven if a departmental proposal for now 
worljcs is passed throi%b committees and the 
Corn|||^htion, the head of the department 
dapng with the work may refuse to have 
iSy^iig to do with the supervision and 
‘exeentioa of the woi^ until Ae permission 
of lha .Oovanuaent anditor is obtaiaed for 

.sallowaaoc 
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nader aay of -the eagineeriug depart- 
mcots can be done for fear nf thi 
anditor. 

Every >\'<irk of improvement in the spheres 
of water supply, drainage and couservaiu^, 
roads, lightiiu:, transport, can be called part of 
one big scheiu- or other (of the value of over 
Rs. 2»a lakhs) v.liloh have had the approval of 
Government or wtiieh are awaiting approval 
under section^ 1 1 Therefore, all works 
however small in will have to be sent 
to Government for apiiroval with consequent 
delays and postponoiiicnu. 

(1) lUft/er n'or/w. \iiv new pipe-laying 
programme for introdncliiiu or augmentation 
of water supply in any avi u .,f Calcutta;^ may 
be said to be part of the % iii-ioua Water 
supply schemes already c.in-i.'d out undon.- 
section ]4 and cannot thorelon- |)e taken - id 
hand until Government appri)Vii1 m obtahsod 
again under section 14. The t-iurcnt- W<Hlks 
<‘utailiiig fresh expenditure oi numey for- 
completion w'ill have to be stoppi-d ]>endiitt' 
.•luditor's approval. The ap^woval inay depem^. 
on th(‘ nationality and credentials of jhjy, 
makers supplying th(‘ pipes. 

(2) -in relation to replacement 
engines and pumps. 


(3) IXtfu — if any power iiuit iS' ieloetrified 
and electricity not taken from the 0. ',,B. 8. 
Corporation. 

(4) — same as (H) 
pum[)s and as (2) for replacements. 

(.o) No works in connection with 
outfall, r, ff., repair or remodelling of 
sewers and channels —although 
necessary- -can be done without the 
permission of the auditor — as the main o« 
scheme has been awaiting Govemi 
sanction for the last three years. 



(6) No internal drainage works can'bd 
undertaken for reasons as in (.1) and (1). - j 

(7) Co/iscrmHC// — No otliutvrtm arr ang e 
ments regarding purchase of carts and potodilii^ 
for replacement and no new reqnireineats can 
made — as the Ba. 8 lakhajpheme of mediMiia|!|^‘ 
transport (althcni^ appn^ed by Govera 
cannot be uo^^tftaken forewent of fluids.- 

• (6) Kp 
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tives, rails will b(- 'pos<sible aftor tlie 
IiiointTation Suhomo i^ stMjtto Govcriim<‘iit for 
apprav’^al unJer Spc. 1 J. EVery sp<‘c*iii<* itom 
will havo to bi* npprovod *liy Gov<*rnnicnt 
Rosult- “'deadlock, 

dO liiiini' Eooritimical in< tkt- road 

imp»*<»vemenls iukI mn'kiitonanfi^ will havt* to 
be f*<*verali\ sei*! to CJoverriMjeNf in* approval, 
and if retiisod, will have tn poNtpnued 
(!()) Stnfl < iMiMTsinii of 

lamps to electrivitv althnn^h allowed in die (Ja*:* 
AgriMMiiC'id maybe n by Oovenimeiit 

unless the eurn iit is taKer d-om <h“ < , 10. S. 
Oorporath n. Impvnveme il aii<l eeonornv tlins 
go nverb^aiJL 

111 ) iro/ 7 .s 7 /ny< - Mi .‘igaui/atioi* ‘aiiniif 
be nudortaken in pai-t'* ibenause a comprehen- 
sive scheiije ma\ be \sithheld In Govithiik iil. 
or even it approved (‘nuld not bo carried 
out for waat of tnnds' Rf^snlt - erippliug of 
prodnetivc jiower and (‘conomy- 

(12) Sfttff' - I*. very item of engineering 
stores ih :i [lart of one or other projc»et 

S pproved under S(*(», 14. b^iesh sanetion will 
iierid'ore be Hspiired. The auditor may 
invoke Sec. 1 i I'veiy time in elnak his 
disappioval ni indigenous goods bought nr of 
goo(U mamibi* lured in < ^>r|v>r^llion ^\oikshop.s. 

A New \^^ov o! Jmposum a 7 </v 

In the E'orcsl Adijiiuisi ration Repoii for 
wu lind 


The ussea<«meTit. of tishories in ihc forest iirea 
ol the Siinderbaii*- wis started in tlti* district of 
Kiniliia fiom the 17ih >fovembcr lb!)! in tho shape 
oi levvir.ii; a toll I'ti hoatH. The toll irf being 
rolJeefed ihrongh the iiae/iey of the Koreht Depart- 
meiii. Fh ' rtivenao fru n this sonn**' amneated to 
Hs. during Ihe \eju. 

This is tuAing the poor, illiterate llshonneu, 
belonging mostK to the dt'pTe.'.sed olas.^es, 
without either legi-daling nr coiisultiiig the 
Bengal Legislative ('ouncil. Jn alVrvcura. 
this will peiliaps eib'd as a precede ni for 
taxing the jinnr boatmen in iho inlere-it of 
iteveuju*-. and we hn|K , not in the inlere.*'! of 
railwavv. 

J. M D 


rHK CH)l.orRKf> FROXUSPIlCrK 

4'he -<ub)ecl oj ihn »'oioured fronti-pieec 
(Lnkshman and Surpanakha by Ramgnpal 
Vijayjibargiyii) is takf‘n I'mm the Hamuyana. 
Surpiinuikhsr the* sister oi Itavana. while* 
wiuideiiiig in lln* Dandaka forest, mei 
Lakshmau and niiered her love to him. She, 
iiONvev<*r, met with a vi‘ry Immiliatiug vebuH 
This led to the deveJopnn iil which resulted 
in tin- war betAveen Ruuia and Havana 
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